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PREFACE. 


ill 




WITTY Frenchman paid that marriage is a tedious volume with a very lino preface, and 
he might have added, if lie had lived in this country, that the title page ofmanv modern 
publications is chiefly remarkable as an announcement of what the hook does not contain. 
It can he honestly claimed, however, that the Univkrsat, Self-Instructor is nothing 
less than it pretends to he,—an Epitome of Forms, especially adapted for purposes 
of self-instruction and general reference in the. various departments of Education, Commerce, 
Law, Home, Society, and Amusements. 1 '.very young man and \ oung woman ; every business man, 
farmer, and mechanic; every housewife, and lady of societyin fact every intelligent member of 
the community should have it within reach for consultation on those numerous minor matters that 
a well-educated person is supposed to know. 

The Heading I’ublie has been amply supplied for years with reference books of every descrip¬ 
tion, but the present volume may he. said to occupy a field peculiarly its own, as. the people have 
never before been furnished with a publication embracing in a single volume such a quantity of 
practical information, and treating the wnntu of every-day life in a lucid, instructive and agreeable 


Pitch articles as Elocution, Penmanship, Book-keeping, Letter-writing, Mercantile Law, Music, Sten¬ 
ograph) , TMirenology, Agriculture, Social Etiquette, Out-door Sports, In-door Amusements, Physical Culture, 
The Domestic Circle, Household lieceipts, Parliamentary Law, etc., have been prepared by writers of 
reputation and large experience in the special subjects given them for treatment. The information contained 
in their articles is entirely trustworthy, myl the Editor desires to express his obligation to these contributors 
for the interesting and conscientious manner in which they have handled their respective topics. 

It has been the aim of the Publishers to produce a work that will become a standard authority on the 
matters it. contains, and no labor or expense has been spared to make, it the most attractive and useful book 
of its kind ever published. The illustrations are artistic, appropriate and original*; while the literary 
features have been made entertaining as well as instructive. The Publishers feel confident, therefore, that 
the hook will meet with the gr^at success it deserves, and that there is no home in the land where the intro¬ 
duction of the Universal Self-Instructor will not be welcomed as a cause of immediate gratification 
and a source of lasting pleasure. 

A. E. B. 

New York, November, 188 &. 
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§ AMU! AGE,’’ said Talleyrand, 
“was given to conceal men's 
thoughts.’’ It was a true say¬ 
ing, no doubt, so far as the 
witty French diplomat was 
concerned ; and society, in our 
own day, frequently resorts to 
this subterfuge. 

Tim possibilities of an exist¬ 
ence without a language do 
r much that is enticing for 
e deaf-and-dumb, and all those 
averse by means of signs, cm- 
auguago—the word meaning, as 
t, a medium for communicating 
a another, whether this ho by 
l, writing, or signs, 
nnection with the study of this 
subject, Philology offers us (lie hieroglyphics of 
Egypt, the cuneiform inscriptions of Babylon, the, 
picture-writing of the Aztecs, and other ancient. 
American races; besides the numerous written lan¬ 
guages which havo come down to us. These ex¬ 
tend back to tho Sanskrit; and in our English 
language wo havo representatives of almost all of 
the groat language familie-, it being one of tho pe¬ 


culiar characteristics of tho history of languages, 
that t.o a certain extent they uro always assimilat¬ 
ing, cohering, coalescing—one with another. 

Languages also take u p many of tho character¬ 
istics of those to whom they belong ; and arc, in 
fact, the creatures, to a great extent, of their en¬ 
vironment. Thus in tho nigged Norse tongue wo 
can discern the elements which made seu-kings out 
of tho Danes and Norwegians : just as in t he liquid 
vowel preponderance of tho south of Europe we 
recognize the soft languor of tin* Italian, Spanish 
and Portuguese people. 

The early language of man must have consisted 
very largely of exclamations, of abrupt cries, and 
an extremely limited vocabulary of sounds. Many 
savage races of the present tilin' have no other 
means of communication than an imperfect series 
of primitive sounds and various movements of the 
face, trunk, and limbs. 

The writer has seen Indian set mis accompanying 
a United States army expedition use no other lan¬ 
guage for weeks in converging with its commander 
than sigus, and tho well-known deaf and dumb " 
alphabet, is only a, civilized extension of a leading 
principle of iiat ural language. Any person who will 
take the trouble to study the language of the com¬ 
mon domestic animals, and the utterances.of very 
young children, will acquire a good deal of informa¬ 
tion upon the subject of natural language. 

As the condition of man improved, and his wants 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


became more complex, his natural language of ges¬ 
ture and ejaculation became inadequate to repre¬ 
sent his wants, and he leambd how to combine the 
sounds of his voice into words and sentences ; and 
thus spoken language had its origin. Later, ho 
learned to represent certain sounds of his voice by 
certain arbitrary signs, pictures, or characters ; and 
in. that manner written language was made. . 

Of the numerous languages of the world, 
there is, perhaps, none more copious, more flex¬ 
ible, or with greater resources than the Eng¬ 
lish tongue, which is excelled by that alone of 
ancient Greece. English has not the useful 
if rather awkward facility of German in the 
formation of compounds; but il. is nnequaled 
in its power of adopting new coined words from its 
own treasures, or from those of foreign languages 
according to its needs. It has an unlimited power 
of extension and growth, and considering the rapid 
increase of population in America and Australia, 
seems destined at no distant (lay to bo spoken by 
more people than any other modern language. 

Before proceeding to the consideration of the 
spoken and written English language it may bo 
well to mention briefly the group of. languages to 
which it belongs. 

THE INDO-EUROPEAN LANGUAGES. 

English is a member of the so-called Indo- 
European family of languages, of which four 
belong to Europe, and two to Asia. The pa¬ 
rent language of this family was spoken in Asia, 
on the high table-lands of Tran. The family com¬ 
prises : 

1. The Indian branch, including Sanscrit, and dialects 
descended from it, 

2. The Medo-Persian brunch, of which the ?.cnd, or Old 
Persian was the principal language. 

8. The Graeco-Latin branch, including Greek, Latin, 
and languages derived fiom the Latin, i.e., Spanish, Italian, 
•Portuguese, French, Wdllaehiaii, ProVom;ul. etc. 

4. The Slavonic branch, including Russian, Polish, 
Lithuanian, etc. 

5. The Teutonic branch, including Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, 
Friesio, Dutch. German, Flemish, Icelandic, Danish, Swed¬ 
ish, Norwegian, and English. 

6. The Celtic branch, including Welsh, Gaelic. Dish, 
Cornish, Armorican, and 'Manx, a dialect spoken in the 
Tale of Man. 
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w HE English language contains forty-one 
elementary, i. e., indivisible sounds. Those 
sounds are represented by an alphabet of 
twenty-six letters : 


; A, »1 B, bj O, cj D, di E, a; F, fi G, g| H, hj 1,1* 
! JJ; K,k; L,l; M, m j N, n; 0,oj P,pj Q, qj R,r| S, 
I «! T,t; U, u; V, vj W,W| X, at 5 T,yj 2,*. 


VOWELS AND CONSONANTS. 

Letters are divided into Vowels and Conso- 
I nants, according to the manner in which they 
are uttered. 

A Vowel represents an uninterrupted sound of 
the voice. It is produced by the voice, varied but un¬ 
interrupted by the positions of the tongue and lips, 
j The English vowels ai’C a, e, i, 0 , u, w at the end 
1 of a syllable, and y not at the beginning of a sylia- 
1 hie. The difference in sound of the vowels is regu- 
i lafed hy the relation between the inside of the 
j mouth and the opening of the lips—a relation 
1 varied hy the different positions of the tongue, 

! A Diphthong is the union of two vowels uttered 
with one impulse of the voice. Diphthongs are. 
either proper or improper. In a proper diphthong 
! both vowels are sounded, as oi, in rejoice, or oy in 
toy. In an improper diphthong but one vowel is 
! sounded, as fit' in either, ay in play. 

A Triphthong is a union of three vowels uttered 
with one impulse of the voice, as ieu in adieu. 

A Consonant is a lett er that cannot be perfectly 
uttered without the aid of a vowel. In passing 
through the organs of speech its sound is modified 
and interrupted. They are nineteen in number, 
exclusive of y and w, which are consonants only 
when followed by a vowel sounded in the same syl¬ 
lable ; in other cases y and w are vowels. 

1 The consonants are divided into mutes and semi¬ 
vowels. 

The Mutes 6, d. c and g hard, k, p, and t, eau- 
i not bo uttered unaided by a vowel sound. 
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The Semi-Vowels are f, l, m, n, r, s, v, x, y, c 
soft, and g soft. They can bo uttered of them¬ 
selves, with only small interruption from closing 
the organs of speech. 

The Semi-Vowels l, m, n, and r are further 
distinguished as liquids, from their smooth, flow¬ 
ing sound, and the ease with which they combine 
with other consonants. 

! K,q,c hard, and</ hard, are known a* gutturals, 
being mostly pronounced by the throat. 

The labials are b, f, rn. p, and v, and are so called 
from being sounded by tho lips. 

The dentals, d, g soft, j, s, t, and z, are chiefly 
sounded by the teeth. 

Tho nasals, m, n, jmd the combined sound or di¬ 
graph ng, arc chiefly pronounced through the nose. 

The palatals, d, g, j, k, 1, n. q, are sounded by 
tho aid of the palate. 

A Digraph is a combination of two vowels or 
consonants in a single sound, as Ph in Philadelphia. 

A Silent Letter is one not pronounced, as «• in 
wretch. 

SYLLABLES. 

A Syllable is a letter, or a combination of let¬ 
ters, pronounced with one impulse of the voice, 
as a, ba, 

A Monosyllable is a word of one syllable, as cal. 

A Dissyllabic is a word of two syllables, as 
dif-fer. 

A Trissyllalde is a word of three syllables, ns 
in-ter-pret. 

A Polysyllable is a word of more than three syl¬ 
lables, as in-ler-pre-ta-tion. 

In dividing a word into syllables it should be re¬ 
membered that so far as possible those letters which 
are closely connected iu pronunciation should bo 
kept together. The following general rules may 
be of service: 

1. Every syllable contains a vowel. 

2, Every pronounced consonant goes with a vowel or a 
diphthong. 

8. The number of syllables in a word equals the number 
of words or diphthongs pronounced in that word. 

4. A single consonant (other than x) between two voweb 
goes with the lattor. Research , but ex-ample. This rale 
does not apply to compound words. Un-easy, in-active, 

5. Two consonants capable of beginning a word are not 
to be divided, ta-ble; but two consonants between two 
vowels, and incapable of beginning a word, are divided, as 
Uun-der, ter-ror. 


! 0, Three consonants in the middle ol a word, if capable 

of beginning a word, arc to be divided, and one of them 
goes to the preceding syllable If the vowel of that syllable 
is short, die-tress, dis-trust. 

! 7. Of three or more consonants (incapable of beginning 

| a word) between iwo vowels, one goes to the first, syllable, 

] inscription . 

! S. Two vowels not diphthongs are divided, tri-al, She-ol. 

!». Compound words must be resolved into their compo¬ 
nents, ovcr-comc. 

10. Grammatical endings arc divided, rmch-es, reach set, 
reach-ivy. 

11. A word broken at the end of a line, is separated by 
syllables, but the syllable itself is not. to be broken. 

These rules are subject to some exceptions. 

! 

| SPELLING. 

I 

J Spelling, or Orthography, is the art of forming 
; words by arranging their letters correctly and in 
: order. The spelling of English words is extremely 
: irregular and arbitrary, and correct spelling is a 
1 matter of no small difficulty of attainment. The 
following rules will he found useful: 

1. When iny is ad<led to verbs ending in a single final e, 
i the e is dropped, except, iu dye, dyeing, hoe, hoeing', shoe, 

shoeing, singe, singeing, mringe, swingeing, and tinge, tinge- 
j iny. Examples of the rule arc, raise, rinsing, sneeze, sneez- 
i iny. 

2. Monosyllabic verbs, with a single final consonant fol¬ 
lowing a single vowel, on the addition of another syllable 

j double such final consonant, sham, shammed, hem, he.m- 
i m iny. 

3. Verbs of two syllables, with it single final consonant, 
following a single vowel mul accented on tho last syllable, 

I double the final consonant on tin addition of another svlla- 
I ble, forget, forgetting, iced, wedded. 

j 4. When iny is added to verbs ending in ie. the ie liecomos 
; y, die. dying. 

j 5. Wlicn iny is added to verbs with a final y preceded by 
1 a consonant, I lie y remains unchanged, fry, frying. 

0. When id is added to verbs with A final y preceded by a 
consonant, t ho t/becomes i, fry, fried. If * is added to 
such verbs y becomes to, try, tries. 

\ 7 When c l, iny, or * is added to vcrjja with a final y fol- 

j lowing anot her vowel, y is unchanged, hay, baying, bays. 

X. B.—Say. said, stay, staid (tlr stayed), lay, laid, and* 
| pay, paid, are exceptions to this rule. 

8. Words with final e drop that ending before the adjec¬ 
tive ending able, as love, lovable. But words ending in re or 
ge keep the e before able, change, changeable. 

0. Adverbs in ly derived from words ending with e retain 
the e, us wise., wisely. 

10. Xouns ending in mi ni, derived from words ending in 
| e, keep the original e, enclave, enslavement. 
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11. Words of more than one syllable ending in an unac¬ 
cented l, do not double the final l, reproachful. But other¬ 
wise, if the final syllable be accented, as rebel, rebellious. 

12. Compounds consisting of a syllable or word before a 
single syllable ending in all, generally, but not always, keep 
the tl, as downfall; but withal, therewithal, wherewithal. 

13. Compounds from words with final y, change y to i, 
duty, dutiful 

14. Nouns with final o following another rowel add « to 
their plural, olio, olios. 

15. Nouns with final o following a consonant generally 
add ss to form their plural, embargo, embargoes. But 
canto, cento, duodecimo, grotto, portico, solo, and a few 
others, add s only. 

16. Nouns with final ey add s to form the plural, valley, 
valleys. 

17. Nouns endingin y following a consonant, drop yin the 
plural and add ies, county, counties. 

SPELLING REFORM. 

It is always advisable to refer to a good dic¬ 
tionary when there is any doubt as to the proper 
spelling of a word. The imperfection of the 
English, alphabet, which attempts to represent 
forty-one elementary sounds with only twenty- 
six letters, has long engaged the attention of 
scholars. Several alphabets havo been devised 
in which each letter represents but one and a 
uniform sound. Societies have been formed, both 
in England and America, with the object of im¬ 
proving the present system of English spelling. It 
cannot, however, be said that many of the changes 
proposed have met, or are likely to meet, with any 
extensive success, so far as a general introduction 
of them is concerned. Tim elaborate and sweeping 
changes which havo been proposed by some of the 
more enthusiastic reformers can havo little hope of 
going into immediate effect. At the same time, 
somo of the proposed changes arc entirely desirable 
and feasible. Such arc the omission of one of two 
double cousonants, and the omission of letters not 
heard in pronunciation. “ The omission of such 
letters would save much both in time and money. 

More than a cursory treatment of the subject doeR 
not belong to this place ; but for the benefit of those 
interested in the subject we subjoin the five rules 
adopted by the Spelling Reform Association. 
These rules are simple, and are followed by quite a 
number of newspapers, printers, and educator. 

1. Use e for ea, equal to short e. 

3. Drop silent«(not following g or o) after a diphthong or 
short vowel. 


8. .Use/for pA. 

4. Omit one-letter of a finable consonant, unless both an) 
pronounced. 

5. Use t instead of ed when it represents the sound. 

ACCENT. 

Accent is the vocal stress laid upon some par¬ 
ticular syllable of a word. The mark planed above 
a syllable to indicate what modulation of the voice 
is to bo given it, is also called an accent, 

The acute accent (') over a letter or syllable 
shows it is to be uttered with a rising inflection. 

The grave accent (') indicates a falling inflection. 

The circumflex accent ( A ) is a combination of 
the grave and acute accents. It indicates a vibra¬ 
tory movement of the voice. 

The breve ( v ) shows that the letter beneath it 
has a short sound, as Elegant. 

The macron (") shows that the letter beneath 
has a long sound, as fume. 

The cedilla ( > ) shows that the letter c written 
above it is pronounced soft like s, legon. Its most 
frequent use is in French words, or derivatives. 

A diccresis 1 ") over tho latter of two successive 
vowels, shows that they are to be separately pro¬ 
nounced. 

All English words containing more than one 
syllable have at least ono accented syllable, and 
most words of more than three syllables have, in ad¬ 
dition to their principal or primary accent, another 
inferior accent called secondary; thus del'ri-menfal, 
leg'is-la'hire, in which the accent on the first sylla¬ 
ble is secondary. 

The last syllable but one of a word is called a 
penult. 

The last syllable but two is called the antepe¬ 
nult. 

ADVICE ABOUT PRONUNCIATION. 

Many words have a different pronunciation ac¬ 
cording as they are used as nouns or as adjec¬ 
tives, or as nouns or verbs. Pronunciation is sub¬ 
ject to frequent changes, and often appears to bo 
largely a matter of fashion. The safe rule on this 
point has beon often stated,—not to be the first to 
adopt a new pronunciation of a word, or tho last to 
retain the old pronunciation. The real authority on 
pronunciation is the usage of the greatest number of 
cultivated persons. Observe carefully how words 
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In regard to the pronunciation of which you feel 
doubtful are pronounced by educated persons upon 
whose knowledge you can rely. Always keep a 
good pronouncing dictionary, and consult it when¬ 
ever you are not absolutely certain of the spelling 
and pronunciation of a word. A useful adjunct to 
a large dictionary is one of the little dictionaries, 
or list of*words frequently mispronounced. 

The habit of reading aloud is also of great service 
in enlarging one’s knowledge of pronunciation. 

After you have thoroughly familiarized yourself 
with the standard pronunciation of the day, it will 
be found interesting to note the licenses taken by 
poets in the accentuation. Yon can also learn from 
poetry many interesting details of the ever-changing 
fashions of speech. Thus you will find in Byron and 
Rogers balcony ; in Pope, bohea and tea pronounced 
boltay' and tay ; and in Shakespeare revenue, 
persev'er, sepal c/ire, and many other pronunciations 
no longer permissible. In this way, after a good j 
practical knowledge of modern pronunciation has 
been obtained, some historical knowledge of it may 
be gained conjointly with the study of the best 
English literature. 

WORDS AND THEIR ORIGIN. 

The number of wordH in the English language 
is not accurately known, and is variously stated. 
The most common estimate is in the vicinity of 
100,000 words. But when it is considered that new 
terms feinting to the arts and sciences are being in¬ 
troduced every day, and that many words found in 
literature of even recent date arc either obsolete or 
are fast becoming so, it will be seen that any esti¬ 
mate of the number of words in the English lan¬ 
guage at a given time must be based to a great 
extent on mere guesswork. Only a small part of 
these words constitutes a large vocabulary for most 
persons. Probably the average man docs not use 
more than 3,000 words. An extremely well-read 
person may use 6,000, while Shakespeare himself 
onlyu3ed four times the latter number. 

Of these words, exclusive cf the immense num¬ 
ber of scientific and technical terms taken from 
Greek and Latin, betwoen one-half and five-eighths 
are of Anglo-Saxon origin. 

A Pbimitive word is one that cannot be farther 
resolved; as, ox, go, hunt. 


A Derivative word is derived from a primitive 
word by joining letters or syllables to the latter. 
Such an addition placed before tho primitive word 
is called a prefix, as pre in the word prefix ; placed 

after such word, it is called a suffix, as ing in going. 

* 

PREFIXES. 

The chief prefixes are a=at, In, etc.; 6e=rfor, upon ;/or= 
against; forest before ; i»ia:=wrong ; oufcbey end, in excess 
of, over ; un— not; and tinder. Thus, afield, bespeak, for¬ 
bid, forestall, misconception, outmear, overestimate, tin* 
equalled, undervalued. 

The most important Greek prefixes are a—without; am- 
phi— about, around; anti—against.; apo— from ; cata= 
down ; dia— through ; /typer—above, in excess of ; hypo— 
under ; per/'—about,, around ; pro—before ; syl, sym,, syn~ 
with. Thus, nentalcctio, amp//ibology, anti-slavery, apostle, 
cataleptic, diameter, hyperbole, hypoo hondria, proleptic, 
symmetrical. 

The chief Latin prefixes are a, ab or a6s—from ; ae, ad, 
of, ag, at, ap, ar— to; ante- .before; circtim=- around ; ep, 
com, con, etc —with ; de— down ; dis=apart, or not; e, ex 
=^out of ; in (before an adject ive)=not; in (before a verb)— 
in ; oh -in the way of ; per— through ; pre .-.-.before ; retro 
--backward; se— apart, : sub, sue, etc. =under ; supers 
above; tuivs- beyond averse, a//hor, a/istraet, accept, ad¬ 
vise, a/ilrrn, agree, allude, apply, arrest, antedate, rirrum- 
navigato, coeval, communicate, connect, debase, dissimilar, 
displace, dude, expel, innocuous, inspire, o/trude, pre pare, 
retrograde, seclude, su//stratum, suspect, supi rpose, trans¬ 
late. 

SUFFIXES. 

The chief Anglo-Saxon suffixes arorr—he who; /cl—full 
of ; /food.-condition, character ; less- without, deprived of ; 
ly (after a noun)—like, after an adjective indicates the man¬ 
ner of : ness— with the quality of ; and ship — statoof;— mak¬ 
er. thought////, child//ood, thoughtless, god ly, right ly, 
thought lcss/iess, stewards// ip. 

t The chief Latin suffixes are able, ble, iWe=capable of ; 
ant, ent (after a nonn)=the person who, (after adjective)— 
the participial ending ing; My fttdecrUio state of; om— 
with the quality of : fg- to make j aa, litigant, dependent, > 
familiarity, desuetude, furious, beauti/y. 

From the Greek come the suffixes ic and tea/—relating to; 
graphy— describing, treating of; logy- descriptive of, the 
science of; ire—to make:—misanthropic, misanthropical, 
telegraphy, geoloyy, emphasise. 

It should bo said that in many cases tho suffixes and tho 
affixes take a different meaning from the above, according to 
the word with which they wore compounded. 
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RAMMAR is the art of speaking 
and writing correctly according 
to established usage. The Eng¬ 
lish language is termed our 
mother tongue because it is our 
native language, which we were 
taught to speak when we first 
began to talk. 

The study that teaches the 
correct use of the English language in speaking 
and in writing is called English Grammar, and 
is divided into Etymology and Syntax. 

Etymology treats of the Origin and derivation 
of words. 

Syntax treats of the construction of sentences. 



ETYMOLOGY. 


The English language has ten Parts of Speech, 


ineluding the participle 
1. The Article, 
a. The Noun, 

3. The Pronoun, 

4. The Adjective, 

5. The Verb, 


C. The Adverb, 

7. The Preposition, 

8. The Conjunction, 

9. The Interjection, 
10. The Participle. 


The Article is placed before a noun to define 
or restrict it;- meaning. 

The indefinite article, a. or an, points out indefinitely a 
single thing or person of the kind; as, a man, an ox 
The form an is used before a vowel, elsewhere a. But ait 
is to be used before a silent. A followed by a vowel; as. an 
heirloom; and also before words beginning with A not silent, 
and accented on the second syllable; an historic stone A 
is used before words whose initial vowel has a consonant 
sound like y or w ; as, a union, n eme-man power 
The definite article, the, is placed before nouns both in the 
singular and the plural numbers. It points the particular 
object referred to; ns.“ Find the place.” The is also used to 
form the comparative and superlative degree of adjectives 
and adverbs. 


A Noun, or Substantive, is the name of ah 
object; as, a man. Nouns are either common or 
proper. 

A common noun is a name common to a whole class of 
objects; as, bird, boy. 

A proper noun is the name of an individual person or 
thing; as, Cicero, America, John. 

Nouns have Gender, Number, and Ccm. 

GENDER. 

Gender is ihe distinction which marks the difference of 
sex in the classification of objects. 

Names of females, and of objects conceived as female; are 
of the feminine gender. 

Names of males, anil of objects conceived as males, are of 
the maecuHne gender. 

Names of things are of the neuter gender. 

There are in English four ways of indicating gender 

1. By the use of two forms for the two genders of the 
word; as, goose, gander; duck, drake. 

2. By a special ending for the feminine; as, baron, lm- 
ronsss; count, countess. 

8. By prefixing a pronoun; as, A ('-goat, sAe-goat 

4. By prefixing a noun; as, man-servant, maid -servant. 

NUMBER. 

Nouns ha vo two numbers, the singular and the plural man 
ber, according as they signify one object or more than one 
objoct. 

The Plural is formed in most eases by the addition of * 
to the singular; as, road, roads; owl, owls. 

When nouns end in sounds that do not easily combine 
with «, the plural is formed by adding es to the singular; as, 
church, churches; loss, losses; galosh, galoshes; box, boxes. 

Some nouns ending in forfe make their plural by chang¬ 
ing/ or/e into ves ; half, haloes; knife, knives. 

Nouns ending in y following a consonant add ee to form 
the plural, and change y to t; lady, ladies. 

Nouns ending in y following a vowel form their plural in 
the regular way by tho addition of s to the singular; volley, 
volleys. 

A number of words of Greek or Jjatin origin form their 
plurals either according to the language from which they 
are derived, or according to the English language. Thus 
memorandum, memorandums, or memoranda. As a rule 
the English form is to be preferred, unless the word be one 
lately introduced, or not yet common in English. 

CASE. 

Case distinguishes tho relation between nouns and pro¬ 
nouns, and the words to which they are joined. 

There are in English four oases, the nominative, the pos¬ 
sessive, the objective, and the vocative. 

The nominative cose simply points out the person or thing 
without showing the construction of the sentence. 

The possessive ease denotes possession; as, John’s booh. 
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Hi# possessive case, singular, is formed by writing apos¬ 
trophe $ (’«) after the singular noun; as, mother, mother’s. 

The possessive ease, plural, is formed by writing the apos¬ 
trophe after the a of plural nouns; as, mothers, mothers’. 
But when the plural does not end in s the 'a is added ; as, 
children, children's. 

The objective case depends upon a verb or a preposition, 
being the case in which the object of the verb is placed, when 
denoting what is produced or effected by the act expressed 
by the verb. “ Strike for your altars and your fires." 

The vocative is the case by which a person is directly ad¬ 
dressed; as, "Bay not me, Brutus." 

A Pronoun is a word used to take the place 
of a noun, with the object of preventing inelegant 
repetition of the word for which it stands. 

Pronouns are cither personal, possessive, interrogative, or 
adjective. The latter are more commonly called pronominal 
adjectives. 

The personal pronouns take the place of nouns indicating 
persona. They are I, thou, he, she, it, and tlieir plural, we, 
you [or ye], they. 

1 and icc are pronouns of the first person, and denote the 
speaker. 

Thou and you are of I ho second person, and denote the 
person spoken to. 

7 hey, she, and it are of Hie third person, and denote 
the person spoken of. 

The relative pronouns refer to some preceding word or 
expression called the antecedent. They are who, which, 
uthat, that. 

Who relates only to persons. ' 

Wiich, relates only to things. 

That relates to both persons and things. 

The interrogative pronouns are used to ask questions. 
They are who, which, and what. 

The adjective pronouns, or pronominal adjectives, are 
so called because they have tho character of both adjectives 
and pronouns. They are divided into demonstrative, dis¬ 
tributive, indefinite, and possessive. 

The possessive pronouns are my, mine, thy, thine, his, 
her, our, your, their. 

The demonstrative pronouns point out a person or thing. 
They arc this, these, that, those. 

The distributive pronouns denote one of several poisons 
or things taken individually. They are each, every, either, 
neither. 

The indefinite pronouns denote indefinitely tho object to 
which they refer. They are all, any, one, other, some, and 
such. 

An Adjective is a word joined to a noun to 
show the quality or restrict the meaning of tho 
latter. 

The oomparison of an adjective is its formation to show 
different degrees of the quality expressed. 

The positive is the original form of the adjective; as, bold. 


1 The comparative indicates a higher degree of the quality 
! as compared with the quality of some other object orperson; 
I “ bolder than a lion.” 

I The superlative degree denotes the highest degree of the 
j quality expressed ; as, “The boldest'might tremble.” 

] Tho comparative degree is formed in words of one syllable 
1 by the addition of r or er to the positive; bold, bolder; pale, 
! paler. In adjectives of more than one syllable it is 
formed by placing more before the positive ; anxious, more 
j anxious. 

1 The superlative degree of adjectives of ono syllable is 
formed by (he addition of st or esl to the positive; bold. 

; bolded; pale, paled. In adjectives of more than one syllable 
[ it is formed by placing most before the positive; anxious, 

; most anxious. 

i N. B.—Tlie following adjectives are irregular in their 
j comparison: 


POSITIVE. 

COMPARATIVE. 

SUPERLATIVE. 

Good, 

Better, 

Best. 

Bad, 

Worse. 

Worst. 

Little, 

Less, 

. Least- 

Many, ) 
Much, 1 
Near, 

Taitc, 

More, 

Nearer, 

Later, } 
Latter, t 

Most 

Nearest, J 
Next. f 
Last. 

Old. 

Older, j 

Oldest, 1 

Elder, ( 

Eldest, j 


A Verb expresses action, existence, or affirms 
something about some person or object. Tho jier- 
son or object in regard to which fhe affirmation 
is made, is styled tho subject. 

1 Verbs arc cither transitive or intransitive. 

A transitive verb expresses an action by some jierson or 
i object upon some person or object. Its sense is incomplete 
unless it is followed by an object. Such object (noun or 
pronoun) is put in I ho objective ease. "Clod created man.” 

An intransitive verb expresses existence, or state of exist- 
j enee. Thu sense of an intransitive verb is complete with¬ 
out an object; as, the rain falls 

Bcsidi's,per.s«» and number, verbs have mood and tense. 

MOOD. 

I Mood, nr mode, is tho form of the verb which shows 
the manner of the action or condition expressed. The Eng- 
j lish verb has five moods : indicative, potential, subjunctive, 

\ infinitive , and imperative. 

The indicative mood expresses an absolute affirmation. 

The potential mood expresses possibility, inclination, 
ability, duly. Its signs are the auxiliary verbs, may, ran, 
must, will, might, could, would, should. 

J The subjunctive expresses a condition. Its ordinary sign 
I is if. 
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The infinitive mood expresses action or condition with- 
ont restriction of number or person. A' verb in the lnfini- 
tlvo mood has no subject, and consequently can make no 
affirmation. 

The imperative mood expresses a command. 

TENSE. 

Tense is the form of the verb which indicates the time of 
the action or condition. 

The English verb has six tenses, the present, imperfect, 
perf&tt, pluperfect, first future, and second future. 

The present tenso expresses a present action or condi¬ 
tion i “ It rains.” 

The imperfect tenso expresses what took place, or was 
taking place in time past.; “ It rained.” 

The perfect tense expresses an action or condition indefi¬ 
nitely passed ; “ It has rained,” 

The pluperfect tense expresses what had occurred before 
some past tint. ; “ It had rained before my departure.” 

The FUTUau tense, expresses what will happen in future 
time ; “ It will rain.” 

The second future tense expresses what will have hu»>- 
poned after some future time specified or implied ; “ It will 
have ruiued by the time we arrive.” 

The conjugation of a verb is the regular arrangement 
according to person, number, mood, and tense. 

A passive verb is made bv joining the perfect participle j 
of a transitive verb to some tense of the verb to be ; “ I was j 
lost." 

Voice is that form of the verb which shows whether it is 
active or passive. 

An auxiliary verb is one used in the conjugation of a verb. 
The"auxiliary verbs are be, cun, do, have, must, shall, will, 
in all their forms, 

The Participle is sometimes classed ns a mere 
form of the verb, anti not a separate part of speech. 

It has the character both of a verb and of an ad¬ 
jective or noun. Like Lite verb, it denotes action, 
being, suffering, but. it does not affirm anything. 

The forms of the participle arc three. 

The present participle denotes present action, being, or 
suffering, it is formed by the addition of iny to the stem 
of llio verb ; lu viny, tearing. 

Tiie perfect or past participle denotes past action, being, 
or suffering. It is formed in the case of regular verbs by 
the addition of ed to the stem of the verb, as, loved, feared. 

The oompound perfeeffparticiple is formed by the com¬ 
bination of the perfect participle with the present participle 
of an auxiliary verb ; ns, having loved, having feared. 

The participle is made a noun by placing the definite 
article the. before it; the suffering 

An Adverb is a word joined with a verb, an 
adjective, or another adverb, to qualify the mean¬ 
ing of the latter; as, au exceedingly good book, 
very well done, he does well. 


Many adverbs arc derived from adjectives by tfie addition 
of ly ; as, bold, boldly ; warm, warmly. ’Others change final 
stay; as, able, ably; terrible, terribly. 

A Conjunction is a participle used to connect 
words and sentences; as, “He and I went“Fate 
ordains it, and we bow to its decrees.” 

The two chief classes of conjunctions are copulative, which 
add a word or sentence, such as, and; and disjunctive, 
which join the words, but not the sense, as, but. 

A Preposition is a particle governing a noun 
or pronoun in the objoctivo case, and showing the 
relation in which such noun or pronoun stands to 
some other word in the sentence. 

Prepositions are usually placed before the word which they 
govern ; as, he was running to the house. 

Prepositions are inseparable when they can only he used 
I in compounding words: as, mis-enlculate; or separable, when 
they may be. separately used, as in. 

An Interjection expresses some mental affec¬ 
tion or emotion; as, alas ! 

SYNTAX. 

A sentence is a collection of words grammati¬ 
cally connected and making a complete sense. 

Every sentence must have a subject, of which 
something is said, aud a predicate, which is said 
of the subject ; as, 1 run. 

The subject of a sentence is a noun or pronoun 
in the nominative case. 

The predicate is a. verb agreeing with its sub¬ 
ject and in number and person. 

The Infinitive may be the subject of a sentence: 
as, To die is gain.” 

The Object of a transitive verb is put- in the ob¬ 
jective case ; as, “ Why have they slain him 

The loss immediate relations of an object to the 
verb of tho sentence are denoted by prepositions 
governing tho objective case. “ To what base uses 
we may return, Horatio.” 

A Noun may be qualified by a noun or by an 
adjective. 

A qualifying noun is said to be in apposition , or 
to be an appointive substantive, when its relation 
to its-noun is assumed as already existing in tho 
sentence, not as created by the sentence; as, 
“ Cicero, the consummate orator, was proscribed.” 

In the same case tho qualifying adjective is said 
to be attributive ; as, “ The eloquent Cicero was 
proscribed.” 

When the qualifying substantive comes into.re- 
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lation with the qualified by means m of the sentence 
it is oalled a predicate noun, or predicate; as, “ Ye 
calf me chief.” 

In the same ease the qualifying adjective is 
called a predicate adjective; as, “ He was called 
generous 

The qualified noun is called the subject of the 
appositivC, or predicate, and the subject noun 
must be in the same case. 

It will be noticed that the appositive, as a rule, 
is merely descriptive of its subject, ’while the at¬ 
tributive is intimately connected with it. 

A Verb must agree with its subject in number 
and person. 

A Pronoun must agree with its antecedent in 
number. 

Two or more subjects joined by the conjunction 
and take a plural verb. “Fire and sword have 
done their work.” 

The Subject of a verb is in the nominative case. 

The Object addressed is in the vocative case. 

The Possessive case is often more elegantly re¬ 
placed by of with the objective. 

Sentences are either simple or compound. 

A simple sentence is one in which the subject 
and predicate are found but once. 

A compound sentence is composed of a princi¬ 
pal or independent sentence, and a subordinate 
sentence dependent upon the principal sentence. 

The ADVEitB usually precedes the adjective or 
adverb modified by it. 

It should always be placed as near as possible to 
the word which it modifies. 

The advorb usually follows the verb; as, “He 
spoke frequently,” but in connection with the com¬ 
pound forms of the verb it. comes between the 
auxiliary and the verb ; as, “ He had hem frequent¬ 
ly spoken of.” 

CONVERSATIONAL ERRORS. 

The following are a few of the errors most fre¬ 
quent in conversation 

1. The use of two negatives instead of one; as, “I didn’t 
hear no bell." 

8. Don't for doesn't in the third person singular of the in¬ 
dicative ; as, “ It don't matter." This is a mistake of fre¬ 
quent occurrence even among cultivated men. 

8. Use of the nominative for the objective of the pronoun; 
afte’TTAearoyou looking for?” instead of whom. This isan 
error which can always be avoided by putting the preposi- 
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tion at the beginning of the sentence, not at the end ; aa 
“ For whom are you looking ?” 

4. Use of the objective in place of the nominative ; as, 

•' Him and me went.” 

5. Use of like instead of at; “ He looked like he did a 
year ago.” 

6. Use of them for those; as, “See them people.” 

7. Improper conjugation of the verb; “ He done it,” for 
“He did it," “He drinked it," for "He drank it;” “He 
knowed it," tor “ He knew it.” 

8. Confusion of one word with another. “ I will lay dbwu 
on the sofa,” for “I will lie down.” “ He is too weak to 
tel up,” for “ sit up.” “ Learn me to sing,” for tench, etc. 

9. Singular instead of plural form of the verb with plural 
subject, or more than one subject. “The horse and carriage 
is at the door; ” “ The theatres it crowded.” 

10. Use of a plural verb with a singular noun. This 
often happens when a plural noun or two connected singu¬ 
lar nouns immediately precode the subject; as, “The recital 
of all these transactions and proceedings make a long story,” 
instead of makes. 

11. Confusion of each other and one another. The for¬ 
mer should only be used in reference to two objects ; “Let 
us all then promise each other," tor one another. 

12. Use of oughter for ought to (or should). “You 
oughter," instead of “ You ought to." “He oughter do it,” 
tor He should do it." 

In writing, few of the above errors are likely to 
pass unnoticed, as their absurdity is evident to the 
eye. In conversation, however, they are often 
heard. A little practice and carefulness will lead 
one to avoid them. To speak the English lan¬ 
guage grammatically is really a very simple matter, 
if one will take a little pains, for the number of 
possible errors is not very large. To learn to pro¬ 
nounce every word properly, is a much more diffi¬ 
cult matter. But any person who will keep his 
ears open and thumb his dictionary assiduously, 
will easily conquer the difficulty. 

SLANG. 

Care must be taken not to use slang, or vulgar 
expressions. A certain amount of slang does in¬ 
deed find its way into conversation ; but the habit 
of using slang expressions should bo guarded. 
against by every person who cares to have any 
reputation for correct and cultivated speech. It 
is simply an indication 61 poverty of ideas. 

VULGARISMS. 

Avoid a certain class of words which bear the 
stamp of vulgarity, and are only heard among the 
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ignorant, though often used by persons of con¬ 
siderable pretensions. 

The most frequent mistakes are the use of gent for gentle¬ 
man ; pants for trousers; genteel for elegant; distinguished, 
first-class for excellent; parly lor person; mad for angry. 

Avoid all provincial expressions, such as guess ; expect lor 
think, suppose, imagine. 

Avoid the excessive and unnecessary use of get, got. This 
verb properly means to posssss, obtain. To combine it with 
the auxiliary have is mere waste of words, “lie has it,” 
mentis just the same as “ he has got it, ” and has the merit of 
being short and correct. “ He has got to go ” is incorrect. 
Say “ he must go,” or “ he is obliged to go.” Perhaps there 
is no word in the English language made to serve such a 
variety of incorrect uses as the word get. 

Care must bo taken not to confound the two auxiliaries of 
the future tense shall and will. A little reflection will 
easily show which is to be used in a particular case. The 
general ru'e for their use is as follows : 

Shall, in the first person, simply marks a future event, as, 

“ I shall go;” in the second and third persons, it marks a 
command, threat, or promise, as, “ you shall go,” “ he shall 
die.” 

Will, in the first person, marks a promise or a threat, as, 
“1 will go to-morrow,” “1 will bo heard;” in the second 
and third persons, it simply marks a future event, as, “)ip 
will speak,” “ tbou wilt listen.” 

ADVICE ABOUT WRITING. 

To write good English is an accomplishment, not 
easily attained. The colloquial expressions, the oc¬ 
casional inelcgancies, and the abrupt chahges per¬ 
missible in conversation are to be carefully avoided 
in writing. The important thing is to have some¬ 
thing to say, and to express it in its simple, clear, 
and intelligible a manner as possible. 

Avoid roundabout expressions, and rhetorical 
phrases. Anybody who writes grammatically, who 
uses as few' words as will clearly express Ids mean¬ 
ing, and who escapes Blang, writes good English ; 
but to write English of the most finished elegance 
it requires a painstaking study of the best, mod¬ 
els, and a degree of patient and conscientious labor 
for which most persons have neithor tho time nor 
.the inclination. . 

It. will be found io be of service to take some 
English prose-writer with a style of acknowledged 
excellence, ana read Ids works thoroughly and atten- 1 
tivcly. In this way one may obtain an insight into j 
the secret of good writing, and may to a certain 
extent form his style after t hat of the author whom 
he has chosen as bis model. Addison and Cardinal 


| Newman are good models of all that is cleat, sim- 
I pie, and at the same time elegant in style. 

There is no better way of cultivating one’s sense 
of style than to study the works of the great mas- 
■ ters. Nobody can read with any degree of care 
Goldsmith’s “Vicarof Wakefield,”and not get a 
deeper understanding of the character and value 
of simple and natural writing. Persons whose 
j reading is confined to newspapers arc liable to fall 
into a hasty and inoorrect method of expression. 
The best safeguard against this danger is the study 
of good English prose. 

FIGURES. 

A FIGURE of RHETORIC Or RHETORICAL FIGURE 
is a method of speech in which words are used in 
other than their literal sense. These figures are 
of frequent occurrence in poetry and imaginative 
literature, and when properly and discriminatingly 
used do much to strengthen and adorn a composi¬ 
tion. The rhetorical figures are us follows : 

An Allegory is a figure in which the words used have 
another signification beside their lit eral and usual ono. Bun- 
ynn’s “Pilgrim's Progress” is jierliaps the most famous 
English instance of an allegory. 

Allusion is an indirect reference to or mention of some¬ 
thing similar and well-known. '• He was lost in a labyrinth 
of doubts, from which esc ape seemed hopeless.” 

Alliteration is the use of the same initial in two or more 
sure' words. “ Apt alliteration’s artful uid.” 

Am.Uiesis is the opposition or contrast of contraries. 
“From grave to gay, from lively to severe.” 

Climax is a gradual rising from an inferior thought or 
expression up to u higher thought or expression. “ It is an 
Outrage to bind a Roman citizen; to scourge him is ait out¬ 
rageous crime ; to put him to death is almost parricide ; 
nut to crucify him—what shall I call it?” 

Apostrophe is a sudden change in the discourse, to ad¬ 
dress a |x>rson or thing immediately. “Oh, ever-loving, 
lovely, and beloved I Dear to a heart where naught is left 
so dear! ” 

Exclamation expresses any passion or emotion, 

“ Oh, Sleep, it is a gentle thing, 

Beloved from pole to polo!" 

Hyperbole is the.use of an exaggerated or extravagant 
expression, signifying more than the literal troth, and not 
supposed to be understood in a literal sense. 

“ By Heaven, motliinks it were an easy leap 
To pluck bright Honor from the pale faced moon!" 

Interrogation is the expression of an opiuion or a senti- 
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mat by means and in the form of a question. “ What can 
ennoble sots, or slaves, or cowards ? ” 

Irony is the expression of something other than is meant. 

“ It requires great courage to make war on belpleso women j 
and ohildron.” “ Brutus is an honorable, nwaJ’-Shakcspeare. j 

Euphemism is the substitution of a more agreeable , 
expression for one which would be harsh or offensive if di¬ 
rectly related, “He was out in the: forty-five,” (i. e., he 
took part pi the .Jacobite rising in Scotland in 1715.) 

Metaphor is a figure which expresses the rcsembiance of 
one objeot to another by an implied comparison. “ I’ll be 
your foil, Laertes.” 

Metonymy is a figure by which the cause is pul. for the 
effect, tho effect for the cause, the sign for the object signified. 
“The crown (i.e., royally) itself was not safe from attack.” 

Paralipsis is a figure which pretends to omit what is 
really expressed. “\\'c must not, call this proceeding a 
swindle, for that would lie iin|>olite.” 

Personification represents an inanimate object as a jK>r- 
son. 

“ And Freedom slmll awhile repair 
To dwell a weeping herrniL there.” 

Onomatopoeia is the use of a word whose sound answers 
l o the sense. 

“Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell. 

Hark, I hear them—ding-dong, bell!” 

Repetition is the frequent use of a word or phrase in the 
same sentence. 

“ Alone, alone, ail all alone. 

Alone on a wide, wide soa " 

Simile is a direct and express comparison. “ As a wood¬ 
cock to mine own springe, Osrie, 1 urn justly killed with 
mine own treachery.” 

Synecdoche puts the whole for the part, or the part, for 
the whole. “ A squadron of forty sail” U.e., shipsq. 

A figure of syntax is a deviation from the 
rules of syntax. Among tho figures of syntax, the 
following deserve mention : 

Aposiopesis is a sudden break in the sentence, leaving 
something to be supplied. “Him 1 may yet—but truce to 
idle vaunts.” 

Ensilage is the substitution of one part of «|>oeeli or form 
of a word for another It is unnecessary, and frequently ! 
incorrect. “ Marry come up, says I.” ! 

Ellipsis is the omission of some part necessary to the con¬ 
struction but not to the moaning. “ The beginning and {the) ! 
end.” '* Would ho were fatter,”=“/ would that," etc. ' 

Hyperbafion or Inversion is a transposition of words j 
from their simple, natural grammatical order. “ Kftsoons I 
his hand dropt ho”; “Out of the sea rose he.” 

Pleonasm is the use of words not necessary to the sense. 

" Verily, verily, I say unto you, all ye inhabitants of the 
world, and dwellers on the earth." 

Zeugma is the reference of a word to two or more words, 
when, strictly construed, it can agree with but one of them. ! 
*• Nor e’er had changed, nor wished to change his jdare." 1 


An Archaism is an antiquated expression. “ Right little 
peace one hath of it, God wot." 

A FIGURE OF ORTHOGRAPHY is a deviation from 
t he regular spelling or pronunciation : 

Apoeope is tho cut ting off of a final letter or syllable. 
“ Wiiat cannot you and I perform upon th’ unguarded 
Duncan?” 

Aphaeresis is the. cutting off of an initial letter or sylla¬ 
ble. “ And since ’tie hard lo combat, learn to fly.” 

Diaeresis is tho pronunciation of an unaccented e. ;,lt is 
sometimes indicated by the accent It is frequent in 
[wetry in the termination ed. 

Prosthesis is the prefixing of a word nr a syllable; he- 
smeared. 

Syncope is I lie cutting off of ft Idler or syllable in the 
middle of a word. “ Nor e'er (ever) had changed." 

Faragogo is the addition of a syllable to a Word; deary 
for dear 

Tmesis is the separation of the parts of a compound 
word. “ In what way soever," i.e., “in what soever way." 

PUNCTUATION. 

Punctuation is tho art of separating written dis¬ 
course into sentences, or parts of sentences, by tho 
use of points. Tho points used in punctuation are : 
Comma , 

Semicolon ; 

Colon : 

Period 

Interrogation Point ? 

Exclamation Point 1 

Dash — 

Parenthesis . ( ) 

Apostrophe ' 

Hyphen 

Quotation Marks “ ” or * 5 

Ellipsis . 

Brackets [ ] 

Caret. 

The Gomma (,) indicates the shortest pause, and is used- 
I. To separate (1) adjectival, (2) absolute. (8) adverbial, 
and (4) participial expressions from the context. 

1. Bitter ft? 1 wu» the strife, it endod at laet. 

3 To ifll the truth, this tea# llu* proper go urn**. ( 

3. The ftrttpomtiion , (really to my aurpriae. was refused. 

4. Resuming the subject, it may lie wild lhat action is the ftoui of ora- 
totv. 

Conjunctions and adverbs connecting one sentence with 
another or modifying a sentence are often to be separated 
from the context by a comma. 

Finally, I will «ay. Then, never thrifts, is to bt» found the true solution 
of the problem- 

Too, however,indeed, then, uoir , when used as conjunctions, 
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are separated from the context by commas ; used as advert* 
they aye not so separated. 

However great our obligation to other*, It must not be forgotten, how¬ 
ever. that our chief obligation is to him alone. 

[I The comma separates two words or phrases in apposi¬ 
tion ; but not if they are used as one phrase or as a compound 
word, thus: Emmet, the hero of Ireland. But Lord Herbert. 

The dash, or both the dash and comma, may he used to 
separate expressions in apposition. 

The two controlling influences of his character,— Patriotism and 
Humanity, 

Ilf. Relative clauses explaining or adding something to the 
antecedent are divided from the context by commas. 

Addison, who afterwards mad" an unhappy marriage, was at this time 
•ingle. 

I# our generation- when the power of wealth in so much greater, the tun 
pottancoof Integrity is al*o greater. 

Relative olauses which simply restrict the meaning of the 
antecedent are not to be divided from the context. 

• The few who survive remember the bitter Bufferings of that memorable 
year. 

IV. A comma is used between two closely oonnected inde¬ 
pendent clauses connected by a conjunction, in a short 
sentence 

Ho destroyed lit* country's liberies, and his country forgavo him. 

V. The comma may be used to set off parenthetic expres¬ 
sions. 

ill* reward, though undoubtedly large, woe less than he had anttel- 
patud. 

Marks of parenthesis ( ), brackets [ J, and dashes, with or 
without other stops, are also used to sit off parenthetic 
expression. Commas should not bo used for this purpose iu 
a sentence iu which several commas are already found. 

The Semicolon (j) is used between two independent 
olauses connected by u conjunction, if the sentence is long, 
and the clauses are not closely connected. 

“This exploit, as unexpected a* It. was heroic, rekindled the flagging 
public interest ; and the name of the young general noon became famous.” 

The semicolon is inserted between dependent, expressions 
in a scries ; such expressions depend upon words either at 
the beginning or at the end of a sentence. 

We must mu-moer that tlio country la .till Mirroring from the effects 
of those dem.ee; that a long (terlod of commercial depression may still 
lie before m; and that no hasty remedy can euro an Inveterate evil. 

The semicolon (1) or coloft (2) may connect short sentences 
between which no close connection exists. 

1 The Bl reeu are wide; most of them are well paved ; some of them 
are beautifully shaded with elms. 

• 2. Butin this he was not different from hiH conhmimarles : Clay, 
Benton, Calhoun, Caas, were exposed to a similar reproat h. 

The semicolon is inserted between clauses divided up by 
commas. 

He was bold, not raah. in battle : generous, not ostentatious, iu peace ; 
and cautious, but not timid or hesitating, In his political career. 

The Colon (s) separates two parts of a sentence, one or both 
of which oonsist of clauses divided by semicolons. 

Teace on such terms la Impossible ; war for such a cause Is welcome : 


peace would bring nothing bat dishonor; war can bring no more than 

rain. 

The colon is used to introduce formal statements. 

Once more; the preeumpt ion baa no basts either in law or fact, 

The colon (1), the dash and colon (2), the comma (8), or 
the dash and comma (4), may introduce quotations denoted 
by quotation marks. 

1. In this correspondence occurs the following passage ,• “ You will 

use your good nfllces In favor of Peru." . . 

2. If I remember, it. is thus that the quotation twit 
Perhaps It was right, to disseinblo your love, 

But why did you kickmedowu alalrst” 

8. It crlod lu a loud voice , 11 Dtware! " 

4, Iu the grand words of Byron,— 

“ Death, rides upon the sulphury Blroc." 

The Caret (a) indicates that an omitted letter, word, or 
expression will bo found above the lino. 

a of 

“ bho wore a wreth roses/ 1 
a A 

The Hyphen (-) connects the parts of compound and de¬ 
rivative words, and divides words at the end of a line, or is 
used to show pronouneiation. 

Sister-ln-law. Self-made. Re-elect. 

The Exclamation point (! j follows an exolamation, or 
any expression indicating emotion, 
j, “ Oh, all yc host of llcavcn 1 Oh, Earth ! " 

Tho Interrogation! (?) follows every sentence asking a 
question. 

Ha* the gentleman done f Has he rnmpletely done ? 

The Period (.) follows every complete affirmative or 
negative sentence, abbreviations, headings, and subhead¬ 
ings. 

“ And thereby hang* a tale " 

Lieut. Jones,U S A. 

Quotation marks (“ ”) (1) denote expressions quoted from 
anotner. A quotation in a quotation (2) is enclosed by sin¬ 
gle marks. Names of books, magazines, newspapers, and 
i vessels arc generally enclosed in quotation marks, or itali- 
1 cized (3). 

! 1 . “Than* watts ship,’’quoth he. 

! 2. “It shows no remarkable decree of poetics) power,”«ays Bazlltt, 

| •• to call snuff ‘ the pungent grains of titillating dust.'" 

5. A rharactcrUtio article In the Times. 

The Dash (—) denotes a sudden suspension or change of 
j the construction or meaning of a sentence (I), emphasis (8), 
the omission of words, letters, or figures (8). 

1 . Greece, lovely Greece, “ tho laud of scholar* and the nurse of am# ” 
— where and what la she f 

2 . What shall be done for them— for our dearest boa*t t 

8. N—w—T—k, 18- 

The Apostrophe (’) denotes tho ommission of letter* or 
figures (1), tho possessive case (2), and the formation of a few 
plurals (8). 

I The spirit of 76. 

1 ’ I A change ciuno o'er the spirit of my dream. 

2. Shakespeare's Bonnets. 

1 3. Mind your P'e and Q's 
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Parentheses () enclose a parenthetical, explanatory, or 
intermediate sentence, 

Gladstone (who laid up to this time boeu a Tory) now wool oyer to the 
Whlx». 

The place of marks of parenthesis is now often supplied by 
dashes or commas. 

Brackets [ ] are used to inclose a reference, explanation, 
or note, or a part to be excluded from a sentonco, to indicate 
an interpolation, to rectify a mistake, or to supply an omis¬ 
sion. * 

The President par. Darts] in the chair. 

The Ellipsis (....) denotes the omission of letters, 
syllables, or words. 

CAPITAL LETTERS. 

The majority of words begin with email letters, 
but capitals must be URCtl in the following oases. 

Every sentence iwginning a paragraph or preceded by a 
period or other full stop, and every line of jmetry must 
begin with a capital. 

Every proper mime and every word used as a proper name 
must begin with a capital. 

Thus : democratic institutions, but the democratic party ; 
tear and rebellion, but the War of t he .Rebellion. 

It should be noted that the words gentleman and sir, not 
at the beginning or end of a composition, though used as 


proper names, are not began with capitals, This « believed 
to be the only exccptiou to the general rule. 

Every direct quotation must begin with a capital. 

Every noun, and as a rule, every pronoun referring to or 
indicating tho Deity, must begin with a capital. 

Titles of persons and of books must begin with capitals. 

Titles of chapters and other parts of books must begin 
with capitals. 

Clauses numbered separately, as, 1st, 2d, etc., must begin 
with a capital. 

The days of the week, tho name of the month, of religious 
denominations, of political parties, of educational, religious, 
and charitablo institutions, begin with a capital. 

The pronoun /and the interjection 0 must bo written 
as capitals ; but “oh ” is not Written as a capital unless it 
begins a sentence. 

The word immediately following tho address of a letter 
must be given with a capital. 

Sir, Father, Mother, Friend, etc., in tho address should 
begin with a capital. 

The formal phrase beginning or ending a letter must begin 
with a capital. Thus : Yourfi sincerely, J. A. T.; and, My 
dear Sir. 

All these words in the body of a composition or letter are 
to ho begun with a small letter. 

Finally, any word upon which it is desired to lay particu 
lar stress may iaigin with a capital. But capital letters 
should not be used too freely for this purpose. 





are 




‘OMl’OSITION' is (he arrangement of tho 
different parts of a discourse, and is divided 
into Prose and Poetry. 

Prose Is that form of discourse in which 
the expression and arrangement are inde¬ 
pendent of metre or poetic measure. 
Poetry is a metrical composition. The 
principal divisions of poetry, according to 
the manner of representation employed, 
epic, lyric, and dramatic. 


Kfi<: port rv is nnrrative in form, end treats in an elevated 
style the exploits of heroes, etc., ns Milton’s Paradm Loot. 

Lyric poetry relates to the feelings and thoughts of the 
person who composes it; in a r&trieted sense, it is suclf 
poetry as is composed for musical recitation. 

Dramatic poetry does not relate an notion, but represents 
it. fin regnrd to the metres used in poetry, see the article 
on Versification.] 

The principal subdivisions .of prose are argumentative 
discourses, essavs, descriptions, letters, and narratives. 

Style is the distinctive manner of composition peculiar to 
a writer or a body of writers. 
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DESCRIPTIONS AND NARRATIONS. 

DbscmmIon is a composition giving an account of the 
characteristics of some thing or person; as, a description of 
Niagara Palls, a description of the assassination of President 

Garfield. 

In description it is important to grasp the salient peculi¬ 
arities of the object described, and to bring them out clearly 
before the reader’s mind. Fullness of detail is often neces¬ 
sary, but care must be taken not to present, a dead mass of 
uninteresting detail. The important tiling is to dwell 
with special emphasis on the parts likely to be most, inter¬ 
esting to the reader. Whether a man attempts to write a 
sublime description of a storm at soa, ora humoious descrip¬ 
tion of a street fight, ho must not be tedious. While his 
description should lie true, he is not obliged to toll every¬ 
thing, or to follow utl exact order of description. He should 
exercise judgment in the choice of his details, and skill in 
their arrangement. If one undertake to describe something 
which he has not actually seen, he should first fill his mind 
•o far as possible with ideas and images suitable to the sub¬ 
ject, The best descriptive writing, with the exception of a 
few works of a high order of imagination, is the result and 
record of actual eye and ear experience. 

A common fault into which persons attempting descrip¬ 
tion are liable to fall is fine writing, so called. This is 
particularly the case with descriptions of natural scenery. 
Yet a simple, natural, and unaffected style is, above all 
others, appropriate to this class of objects. A description 
consisting of a collection of sounding phrases will perhaps 
convey to the reader's mind little or no idea of the object 
described ; while a few simple touches, accurately and 
graphically expressed, will instantly call up a picture 
superior in vividness and effect to pages of windy rhetoric. 

The first rule for good descriptive writing is to study 
carefully what you wish to describe, till you are able to give 
an aoourate account of it, and then to write an account in 
simple language, such as every reader can understand. 

Narration is an account of real or imaginary incidents. 
Its groat divisions are Biography, Fiction, History, and 
Travels. The consideration of the proper style of writing 
for each of these classes of narration does not belong to the 
plan of this work. Tt is sufficient to say that in narration, 
as in every other kind of composition, clearness is the first 
requisite. Without, clearness the meaning of the author is 
not understood, or is only-understood with difficulty', and 
consequently the objei t. of the writer is entirely or partially 
sacrificed. 

STYLE. 

* The errors of undue conciseness and of undue prolixity can 
bo avoided by repeating and varying the expression of the 
same idea. This can be done by the use of synonomous 
words, by arranging the arguments in a different order. 

In the choice of words other things being equal, a short., 
universally intelligible word should be preferred to a longer 
word more liable to be misunderstood. Within the same 
limits a word of Anglo-Saxon origin should be preferred to a 
word of Latin or French origin. 


In the construction of sentences, such as an extremely 
Jong should be avoided. On the other hand, .a series of ex¬ 
tremely short sentences should be avoided, as harsh and un¬ 
musical. Where it is necessary to use a very long sentence, 
care should bo taken to construct it so that each part of it 
shall be intelligible, and shall have a distinct meaning, 
though the senso in each part is not completed; in this way 
a long sentence can bo constructed, every part of which is in¬ 
telligible to the reader as he proceeds. The use of involved 
or parenthetical sentences should bo avoided as far as possible. 
Every new thought or argument should constitute a new sen¬ 
tence. The subject should not be too far separated from its 
predicate, nor the pronoun from its antecedent. The prep¬ 
osition should be kept with the noun which it governs. 
Modifying words should stand near tho words which they 
modify. 

Avoid the excessivo use of quotations, and be very sparing 
of foreign words. Whatever one has to say should be said 
in English. Avoid sprinkling your composition with French 
phrases. You do not write to show your knowledge of the 
French language, but to make ot her people understand your 
ideas. If you have no ideas to communicate, don't write. If 
you have ideas t.<v communicate, use words that everybody 
can understand. Avoid, as far as possible, tho use of techni¬ 
cal words, and of newly coined words. 

ENERGY OF EXPRESSION. 

Next, to dearness, the most important quality of style is 
enkroy or vivacity, which is the general name for whatever 
tends to give strength, spirit, vividness, or animation to the 
expression. As a rale, the briefer an expression is made, the 
greater is its energy. But some kinds of writing do not ad¬ 
mit of the energy of conciseness to the same extent as others. 
Campbell mentions as “less susceptible of this ornament, 
the Descriptive, the Pathetic, and the Declamatory." 

Grout care should bo taken to avoid the use of too many 
words,—a fault, perhaps, the most injurious of all to energy. 
Jt will be found useful to go over a composition carefully 
after it is finishod, and seo » hat words can be omitted with¬ 
out loss to the sense, and with a gain to the energy of tho 
expression. Search carefully for sentences which cun be 
worked over and abridged, so that, perhaps, out of two 
or throe sentences a single sentence may be made expressing 
fully the idoa of tho sentences whose place it has taken, but 
expressing it with more energy and force. In regard to the 
selection of terms for t he energy which they express, it should 
be said that tpeciflc are always to be preferred to general and 
abstract terms. The latter should never be employed except 
as a sort of euphemism to mitigate an offensive expression. 

An Epithet, in Rhetoric, is an adjective which does not 
enlarge the meaning of the noun which it qualifies, but simply 
denotes something already signified by the noun. Epithets 
should be but sparingly used in prose. According to 
Whately, no epithet should be used “ which does not ful- 
fill one of these two purposes: 1st, to explain a metaphor; 
2d, when the epithet expresses something which, though 
implied in the subject, would not have lieen likoly to- occur 
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at once spontaneously to the hearer’s mind, and yet is im¬ 
portant to be noticed with a view to the purpose in hand.” 

RHETORICAL FIGURES. 

The appropriate and judicious use of rhetorical figures adds 
much to the energy of an expression. This is csjtooially the 
case with the metarhob upd the simile. Of these two figures, 
the metaphor or implied comparison is, as a rule, more en- 
ergetiothan the simile, ordiroct comparison. The strongest, 
metaphors are thoso which are personified, so that, a personal 
activity and animation are attributed to inanimate objects ; 
as, the wild waves, the howling wilderness. Hut the employ¬ 
ment of well-known and hacknied metaphors and compari¬ 
sons is to bo avoided. Care must l>e taken also to avoid a 
mixture of metaphors. 

On the whole, the proper guide in using or rejecting the 
use of a metaphor or similo is to determine whether the ex¬ 
pression in which it is to occur is more significant with them 
than without,them. If the passage will be as significant 
without them, they are not to be retained. 

DISCOURSES. 

An aroumentative discourse is an attempt by a writer or 
speaker lo persuade his readers or hearers of the truth of the 
proposition which ho maintains. An argumentative dis¬ 
course treating of a religious or theological topic is called a 
Sermon ; an argumentative discourse upon some other than 
a religious or theological topic is called an Oration. 

In classical antiquity it was the custom of rhotorieians 
and public s|xmkers to arrange an oration according to the 
following formal divisions: 

1. The Exordium, containing the introductory matter by 
which the speaker sought to ingratiate himself into the good 
graces of his audience. 

2. The Division, in which the orator sketched the method 
which he intended to follow in his discussion of the proposi¬ 
tion. 

3. Tho Statement, which staled the proposition and the 
necessary facts in relation to it. 

4. The Rkasonino, which supported the proposition, and 
disproved the argument of the orator’s opponent. 

5. The Appeal to the feelings and passions of the audi¬ 
ence. 

6. The Peroration, which recapitulated the argument, 
and often tho appeal, and contained, briefly expressed, the 
author’s conclusion. 

An arrangement of the discourse after the method given 
above is still frequently used by preachers, orators, and 
writers at the present day. 

Some regular division and plan of argument should be 
mapped out by every speaker and writer who is to use argu¬ 
mentative discourse. The proposition to be proved must be 
clearly formulated in the author’s mind, so as to admit of 
clear and unmistakable statement. 

An Argpmeat is a reason offered to prove some proposi- 
tion advanced. 


Rhetoric, in its more restricted and immediate sense, is 
the art of inventing and arranging arguments. 

An argument a priori is an argument, from Cause to 
Effect. 

An argument a posteriori is an argument from Effect to 
Cause. 

PUBLIC DISCUSSIONS. • 

In beginning the discussion of a question, it is important 
to determine upon which side the burden of proof lies, i.c., 
which side of the question has the least antecedent proba¬ 
bility in its favor. Tho side which lias the most antecedent 
preliability in its favor is said to have a presumption in its 
favor. The presumption is generally in favor of existing 
systems, customs, and institutions, and against novelties in 
opinion and doctrine. In regard to the arrangement of 
arguments no general rule can bo given, except that tho 
most obvious should be placed first. An argument is often 
made much clearer by tho use of an illustration and ex¬ 
ample. An illustration or analogous example is also often 
tile best method of exposing tho weakness and fallacy of an 
opponent’s position. What is a proper argumentative style 
will always depend upon the character of the class of readers 
or hearers whom it is attempted to persuade. In making a 
political speech, or any othor oration before a popular 
audience, a florid and highly ornamented style may be used 
with advantage. In any composition to lie read before a cul¬ 
tivated audience, however, the expression should be pruned 
of all luxuriances and redundancies. It will l* a good 
plan to go carefully over a composition after it is completed, 
and strike out all unnecessary expressions. As a rule, a 
young writer will fiml it advisablo to strike out whatever • 
portion of his composition seems to him most striking and 
beautiful. Such a revision will generally add to the strength 1 
of his argument, as the portions struck out will be mostly 
sounding and meaningless tautology. 

Where a speaker is discussing any other than a senti¬ 
mental question, and desires to persuade tho intelligence 
rather than to play upon the passions of his hearers, it will 
bo the bcijt, rule to make a dear slal ement of the question, 
and then to support his side of it by logical, connected, 
and rational argument. 

In discussing a question of finance or of political economy, 
the advantages of a rational and logical method are evident. 
Heated statements and passionate vituperation are eminently 
out of place in a discussion of this kind. It is, indeed, more 
difficult to carry along the attention of an audience on an 
abstruse question of 1 his nature than it is to inflame their 
passions by an appeal to their feelings ; but by making 
every proposition in the plainest language, and illustrating 
it by well-chosen and apposite examples, it is entirely possible 
to win their judgments. 

In writing of almost every description, where there is no 
need of using sophistry, or of obscuring one’s meaning in 
order to mislead the reader, the simplest language is usually 
tho most effective. Simplicity of stylo is a mark of the 
highest art. It is a mistake to suppose that a verbose, florid 
style is elegant. Simplicity is the surest mark of polish, and 
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can be attained only by constant labor and revision. Sim¬ 
plicity is especially requisite in argumentative discourse, 
where it is difficult to hold the attention of the reader or 
hearer. If tho attention is distracted by a multitude of 
words, the hearer or reader is bewildered, and fails to follow 
tho argument. If he once loses tho thread of the argument, 
he cannot find it again if the discourse Is oral; and if the 
discourse is written, ho will have to reread the sentence in 
which it occurs, a trouble which he is not likely to take. 

ESSAYS AND DISSERTATIONS. 

An Essay is a short composition upon some subject. 

A composition upon a subject which demands argument 
is usually called a Dissertation. 

The remarks already made as to the use of style and 
language and the arrangement of arguments, apply also to 
these species of compositions. 

In beginning an essay upon a given' subject, it is the best 
plan to define tho subject. If it has an ordinarily accept <d 
and jiopuiar sense, and at tho same time a limited and m<Tre 
restricted sense, tho reader or hearer should never he loft in 
doubt of the precise meaning which you attach to it. Then 
make clear just how far your treatment of the subject, is to 
extend, and what you intend to prove, descrito, narrate, 
or illustrate. If it is a subject which admits of historical 
treatment, give a historical exposition of it; show how it 
originated, to what chungos, if any, it was subjected, what 
it was formerly, and what, you conceive it to be now. In 
giving such a summary, care should be taken not to make 
it a mere barren chronological table. Seize and group' to- 
. gethe.r tho salient, anil most important points only. Follow 
the connection of events which have the relation of cause 
and effect, hut do not slavishly follow their exact sequence 
in point of time. It is a matter of no small difficulty to 
write a summary which is not merely narrative but also 
shows philosophically tho interdependence of the events 
recounted. 

Historical illustration is an effective way of making clear 
a projjosition or supporting an argument. It is well nol to 
refer too frequently to historical characters of antiquity, who 
are known only in a vague way to the majority of readers or 
hearers. Be vp-y sparing of allusions to Solon, Lycurgus, 
Darius, Thcmistodes, etc. Indeed, an illustration drawn 
from the history of one’s own country is, other things being 
equal, to be preferred to a‘classical illustration Young 
writers are very free with the use of illustrations from 
tho Greeks and Homans, mainly, jiorhaps, from a certain 
desire to manifest tfipir acquaintance with classical litera¬ 
ture. 

Many writers overload their comjiosit,ions with quotations, 
and it is said that, the essays of young women are especially 
subject to this fault,. Say what you have to say in your own 
words, and introduce but a few quotations. Poetical quo¬ 
tations often forcibly illustrate a point, but as a rule, they do 
not. add to the strength of a composition. Sparing and ap¬ 
propriately used they are not inelegant, and they are often 
useful in ending a composition gracefully. ‘ 


CHOICE OF SUBJECTS. 

Much of tho difficulty experienced by beginners in writing 
an essay or dissertation arises from the qafortunate choice 
of subject. It is too general a habit among schoolmasters to 
give abstract subjects for compositions. A boy or girl can¬ 
not be expected to know anything in particular about 
“Vico,” or “Tho Folly of Inconsistent Expectations,” or 
“ The Vanity of Human Wishes.” The primary object of 
exercises in composition is not to make boys and girls great 
authors, or profound reasoners, or philosophical disputants, 
but to teach them to write, spell, and speak the English lan¬ 
guage correctly. It cannot be expected that their ideas upon 
many subjects should be of value or interest, but it is cer¬ 
tain that they will write with greater ease and even enthu¬ 
siasm upon subjects in which they take an interest, and 
which do not rise above tho habitual scope of objects and 
ideas with which they are familiar, l/ot the first exercises 
lie descriptive of some object before their eyes, such as the 
house in which they live. Let them write letters describing 
what they have done during tho day, what they expect to 
do tho next day, their sports, their work, any concrete sub¬ 
jects, not above their reach. Allow them to use their own 
language, simply correcting mistakes. It will be found that 
a good idea of composition can be gained in this way, not 
only because it is the simplest way, but because it interests 
os well as instructs the dullest learner. If, on tho contrary, 
the learner is compelled to write upon abstruse or abstract 
subjects beyond his comprehension, he will take no interest 
in tho composition, will reully have no ideas of his own on 
tho subject, and will simply set down a number of stereo¬ 
typed phrases derived from others. A list of subjects for 
compositions and essays is appended. It contains some sub¬ 
jects too abstract and vague to fully coincide willi some of 
the foregoing remarks, but it has designedly been made gen¬ 
eral to accommodate persons belonging to literary and debat¬ 
ing societies, competent to deal with the more difficult topics. 
A separate list of subjects for the forensic disputations 
apjiears below. But debating societies can turn many of 
the subjects given for compositions, into subjects for forensic 
disputations, by a little change'. Thus the composition sub¬ 
ject, “flow far should punishment for crime lie vindictive,” 
by being put- in an afflrmol ivo form, becomes a subjoct for 
forensic disputation, viz : Resolved, “ That punishment for 
crime should be vindictive." 

I In connection with the subjects for composition, etc., 
young writers are recommended to give particular attention 
to the discussion of questions of common interest at the pres- 
ent time, in politics, art, science, literature, religion and 
morals. Every fiersori is more familiar with questions of 
the present day, which he reads about in the newspapers and 
hears discussed constantly, than with -abstract or historical 
questions. About questions of present importance he feels a 
higher degree of enthusiasm than he does about more abstract' 
questions or questions of the past. His mind being full of 
actual information upon such subjects, bis arguments are 
more likely to bo Interesting, and his conclusions will eer 
tuiniv prove more valuable. * 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 

In place* where there i? no means of access to a good 
library, it may perhaps bo difficult to study sufficiently some 
of the historical and other questions of which we have fur¬ 
nished a list. But it is always easy to And subjects for dis¬ 
cussion. When you have finished reading a book draw up 
a summary of its contents. Then write an essay upon the 
author's style, or hiR opinions. Afterwards write a disser¬ 
tation upon Books of that kind, comparing the author’s style 
anti opinions with those of other authors in the same field. 
Lend the book to your frionds to read in order to have 
them form an opinion. Then you can talk with them 
about it (colloquy), or can discuss it from a literary, phi¬ 
losophical, or historical point of view. There is no better 
method than this to fix the contents of a book in one’s mind, 
and by treating it in this way you will probably derive a 
good,deal of information from discussion of the book and 
kindred matters with persons whoso views are different 
from yours. Take Thackeray’s Henry Esmond for example. 
Read it carefully till you are thoroughly familiar with the 
plot. Then write an account in your own words of the 
action. Study the stylo thoroughly and write an essay on 
it. If you have read some other of Thackeray’s novels, 
compare tbo style, plots, characters and general merits of 
the two books. Write an essay on some of the principal 
characters, as “ Henry Esmond, or Thackeray’s Ideal of a 
Gentleman and a Soldier,” or “Beatrice, or a Woman of 
Fashion in Queen Anne’s Time,” elc., eie. If you have 
read other novels of Thackeray, you can write on “Thack¬ 
eray’s Idea of Women,” “ Rachel in Henry Esmond com¬ 
pared with Helen iu Pendcnnis," etc. Then you can 
compare Thackeray with Dickens, or with any other nov¬ 
elist with whoso works you are familiar. 

It is evident that every standard took properly and 
thoroughly underskvod will furnish a great store of interest¬ 
ing subjects, and suggest many more that are nearly or re¬ 
motely connected with it. To study Henry Esmond in the 
manner indicated, requires only a few books. The principal 
works o£ Dickens, Thackeray, Scott, and George Eliot will 
be found in the smallest village ; and with those and some 
good historical work relating to the period. Lord Mahon’s 
“History of the Reign of Queen Anne,” for instance, all the 
subjects mentioned above, and many other cognate subjects 
that will readily suggest theroselvos, may be treated in an in¬ 
teresting manner, and with a certain degree of knowledge. 

A few evenings every mouth devoted to study and discus¬ 
sion of this kind witl not only result in the attainment of a 
good deal of information, but with proper criticism and di¬ 
rection will be valuable iu forming style and in teaching how 
to oonduet an argumentative discussion. This plan puts the 
means of choosing fresh subjects of debato, and of haring 
tolerably competent information in regard to them within 
the reach of alL 


CRITICISM. 

Wherever persons associate themselves together for im¬ 
provement in discussion, it ought to to> a rule of their soeieiy 
that every essay or dissertation road before it shall be erli i- 
eized by tho other mem tors. Criticism should to to the point, 
and not to prompted by any captious spirit. But every im¬ 
proper use of language, every fault of style, every feebleness 
of argument ought to to noted for correction, A iitllo tem¬ 
porary resentment is sometimes caused by tho freedom of 
criticism proper to such occasions ; but this custom of 
general and searching criticism by tho whole society, of the 
individual performances of each member is iu the highest de¬ 
gree serviceable, and only demands a spirit of mutual for- 
toaranco and courtesy. 

HOW TO CONSULT A LIBRARY. 

In preparing for a discussion of any kind it is often desir¬ 
able to consult authorities iu order to fortify your position 
with statistics. If you have access to a targe public library, 
such as is to to found in most cities of consequence, this is a 
very simple matter. It is only necessary to consult the cata¬ 
logue, which is usually divided into two parts, one contain¬ 
ing a list, of books arranged alphabetically according to their 
subjects, the other containing a list of books arranged alpha, 
helically according to the names of the authors. If, for in¬ 
stance, you wish to write a dissertation on American litera¬ 
ture, and desire to get a connected view of the subject,, you 
will find in tho catalogue, under tho head "Literature, 
American,” all the works which tho library contains upon 
that subject. If you want to find some particular work toy 
an author whose name you arc familiar with, as, for instance, 
Tyler’s History of American Literature, look up tho name 
Typer, M. 0., in tho list of authors. 

A list, of books comprising what is most, important in fic¬ 
tion, history, philosophy, science, etc., will be found in 
another jiart of this work. If will to useful to consult this 
list when studying any particular subject with a view to 
writing about it. It, represents all classes of opinions, and is 
indispensable to the writer or debater seeking authorities in 
support of his side of the question. 

DIARIES. 

Persons who are so situated as not to bo able to belong to 
a debating club or a literary society, will find it useful to 
keep a diary in which they may reoord tho daily events of 
their life. In kcoping a diary one should especially guard 
against- being self-conscious. Write ^jrnply and naturally as 
if nobody but yourself would ever see your diary. Note 
down in it what you are reading* your opinions of books, and 
of contemporary events. Iu this way a diary may to. mode 
a regular literary exorciso, and may supply the place of more 
formal means of improvement in composition. 
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llori vi'tl from novel reading.' 

2. Injudicious novel leading. ~ 

3. The influence of flic press. 

4. Tin* influence of democracy upon public 
Opinion. 

B. The. growth of toleration in icliglon. 

6. The evils of nil elec five judiciary. 

7. The ciils of nn npiminleil judiciary. 

8. The growth of Australia. 

9. Tile rights of married women, 

10. The need of reform in divorce ill vs. 

11. Tho English and American physique. 

12. EducutlonMn Australia. 

IS. Indifference in religion. 

14. Indifference in politics. 

IB. The abuse of the cauenst 

JR The introduction of the caucus Into England. 

17 Tiic workings of tint I,and Act in Ireland. 

IS Tiic Inn er.te of the Land League agitation upon tho tenure of 
land in England. 

19. Tlie growth of democracy In England. 

20. The gold product, of Australia. 

21. 'Municipal goiermnenl in America. 

22 The modern lelaliun of England to her colonics. 

23 The effect of the physical upon the mental condition. */ 

21. Tiic novels of George Eliot. 

25. Till) writings of Oliver Goldsmith. 

20. The poetry of Ireland 

27. The ballad poetry of Se,titled. 

28. The object of punishment. 

29. Describe (tie He of a parish priest. 

80. Describe (lie qualities requisite for a successful lawyer. 

81. The Importance of learning a trade. 

32. The overcrowding of the learned pn tensions. 

33. Stock farming. 

33. The effect of the modern improvements in machinery npou tiic 
working classes. 

*8. Benefits of the old system of apprenticeship. 



36. The usefulness of village improvement societies. 

37. Weather prophecies. 

38. Effect of the weather upon the feelings. 

39. (live an account of your favorite studies. . 

40. Give an account of the most remarkable event In jour life. »/ 

41. Tell your political opinions mid the grounds upon which they art 
based 

42. Who is your favorite author, and why. 

43. Tile politeness of tin: heart. 

44 The increase of wealth in America. 

45. The teiflptations of mereantile life. 

40 The qualities requisite for Success in a mercantile career. 

47. The demaud for skilled artisans. 

48 The life and the opportunities of a mechanic. 

49. Modern standing armies. 

BO. The cultivation of the taste by reading. \ 

Bl. American wit and humor. 

B2 Irish wit and humor. 

58. English wit and humor. 

S4 Scotch wit and humor. 

55. The distinct Ion between wit and humor. 

06. The effect of physical exercise upon the mind. ^ 

57. The writings of Thomas Carlyle. 

58. Carlyle as a historian. 

58. The character of Thomas Carlyle. 

(!0 The cause of the American Civil War. 

61 The economical evils of slavery. 

62. The intiodoction of slavery into America. 

63. The Improvement in the condition of the colored race in America 
64 The persecution of tho Jews In the Middle Ages. 

65. Tho modern persecution or the dews in Russia. 

66. Vanity in men; vanity hi women, t/ 

67. The pleasures of Hope. '■/ 

88. Tbe pleasures of tho Imagination. v 

69. The advantages of a liberal education^ 

70. Self-made men. . 

71. The discomforts of celibacy,' v 

72. The theory of religious persecution. 

73. The advantages of routlno in making a proper nee of one’s time. ' / 

74. What books I have read. 

75. Tbe progress of Australia. 
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A LIST OF SUBJECTS, FOR COMPOSITIONS AND DEBATES. 


78i The Influence upon civil Ration of the modern Improvement* In 
tmnaportatlon. ' *. 

77. The desirableness of an international system of jK'imy-postage, 

78. The proper hfttif* for suffrage. / 

TO. The beat method of study. 

00. “Howumall, of all that human hearts endure, 

The part that lawn or kings can cause oj cure.” 

. 81. Physiognomy a* an Indication of character. 

88. How far the study of phrenology I* ba*ed upon scientific data. 

88. Why an untarnished reputation is of more importance to a woman 
than to a man. 

84. The arguments (humane) against vivisection. 

85. The arguments (sclentitic) against vivisection. 

86. The legal responsibility of Insane criminals. 

87. The workings of usury laws. 

88. The evils of excessive commercial speculations. 

#1. The position of woman in modern society. 

90. The position of woman among the ancient Greeks. 

91. Describe the best Actor you have seen, and analyze bis style of 
acting. 

92. The effect of modem scientific speculations upon the religions 
beliefs of the present generation. 

98. Give a brief account of the Government and institutions of the 
country in which you live. 

94. The study of history. •./ 

95. The true objects of Government.** 

96. How far the extension of the right of suffrage to women is de¬ 
sired by woman. ' 

97. The growth of radicalism in England. 

98. “ The. voice of the people is the voice of God.” 

99. The pleasures of Memory. \/ 

100. Wlmt constitutes the true Ideal of physical l>eauty. 

101. The comparative morality of the city and of the country. 

102. The chief causes of insanity. 

103. Emigration an an outlet for e-tcosa of population. 

104. A farmer’* life, 

105. “ Fancy” farming. 

106. A walk in the woods. 

107. The first of May in the country. 

108. The first of May in the city. 

109. Flowers which bloom in June (describe those you am familiar 
with). 

110. Flowera which bloom in July (describe those you are familiar 
with). 

111. Give au account of the first birds to appear in the Spring where 
you live. 

112. Describe the growth of a tree. 

113. DcwrllK? the growth of u plant. 

114. Describe the principal varieties of roses familiar to you. 

115. A walk through a country pasture. 

116. Describe the most beautiful natural scenery you ever saw. 

117. Describe the most sublirno natural scenery you ever saw. 

118. The pleasures of the chase. 

119. Give an account of the principal kinds of game fu your vicinity. 

120. What, constitutes a good English education. 

121. The characteristics of Longfellow 1 # poetry. 

122. The political opinions of Thomas Jefferson. 

128. In What cases It Is desirable for a nation to declare w ar with 
another nation. 

124. Literary women. 

125. Protection again «t, fire, 

186. The beneflla of life insurance. 

127. A Journey on the water. 

188. The increase in the average duration of human life. 

129. The study of astronomy. 

130. The progress of Arctic discovery. 

181. The navies of the world. 

182’. The pleasure® of horaoback riding. 

188. 44 Fears of the brave, and folllea of the wla©.” 

184, Dancing. 


185. 4V A great memory is usually accompanied by a poor judgment” * 

138. M 1N fares the land, to hastening HI# a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates, and men decay.” 

137. The pleasures of angling. 

188. Describe the principal varieties of fish with which you ara 
familiar. 

139. The diminution of forests aw a cause of a diminished rainfall. 

140. The hardships Inflicted by game laws. 

141. Harvesting. 

142 44 Guo swallow does not make a summer.” 

1 143. The capacity of the Rod Indian for civilization. 

144. Intemperance. 

145. The pleasures of childhood." 

146. The consolation of old ag«w 

147. The sorrows of old ago. 

148. The study of the English language. ' 

149. Common errors in the use of the English language. , 

150. The pleasure of doing m>(hi {.Met far nteti/*.) 
ini. The pleasure of doinggood../ 

152. 11 Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 

158. The first settlement of Austiolin 

154. The discovery »f thoMississippi River. 

155. The cultivation of the memory V 

156. The importance of learning to read aloud according to tho rule* 
i of elocution. 

157. The importance of acquiring u good knowledge of (be English 
language.- 

158. Difficulties in the way of learning how to spell the English lan¬ 
guage correctly. 

159 Importance of learning to spell eorieetly. 

100. Skating. 

161. Swimming. 

16a. Taste in dress. 

163. llow to furnish n room in good taste. 

164. The »i tup lest pleasures are tin* most enjoyed. 7 

; 165. The characteristic* of woman. 

KHi. The characteristics of genius and of talent compared.'/ 

167. The value of time. / 

168. Tho dignity of htborc ^ 

169. The effect of eomm» rce upon civilization. S 

! 170. Tim effect of the Crusades upon commerce and civilization. 

! 171 Nihilism and the Nihilists. 

[ 172. Humanity.' 

I 173. Pbilamhiopy. / . 

i 174. “ Necessitj is tin* mother of invention ” ' v ' 
j 375. The prose of Matthew Arnold 
j 176. The poetry of Matthew Arnold. 

177. The willing# of Cardinal Newman. 

178. The character and careei of Cardinal Newman. 

179. The Catholic Chart li in America. 

180. The Catholic Chun h in Australia. 

181. The advantage's and pleasures of a life of contemplation, 

| 182 The ad vantages and pleasures of a life of action.. • 

183. “ A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 

181 ‘‘The moral iih-m of dark things.” 

185 The domestic affections. * 

186. Occupation as a means of health. 

187. The proper sphere of Government. 

188 Description of a constitutional monajphy. 

189. What reforms, if any. are desirable in tho present system or 
criminal law? 

190. Tho reform of criminals. 

191. Whul is the best education for women V 

192. Give an account of the principal colleges in Australia. 

193. “ Tliere is no royal road tn learning.” 

194 u We arc such «tuff u< dreams are made on, 

And our little life is ronnded with asleep.” 

195. What are the wages received by day laborers In your vicinity, and 
are they, in your opinion, sufficient for their support V 

196. Give an account of the principal manufacturers in your vicinity. 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


W. ** Great wit* to madness nearly are allied, 

And thin partition* do their walla divide." 

198. Give an account of the principal agricultural productions in your 
vicinity. 

199. Give an account of tho principal mineral production* In yonr 

Vicinity. 

300. Peculiarities of national character. 

301. Characteristics of an Irishman. 

SOS. Characteristics of an Englishman. 

908. Characteristics of an American. 

9W. The French national character. 

905. National clptnuUr as a ffected by climate. 

906. Give a sketch of the career of the present Pope. 

907. Give an account of the present Ouvemtncntof France. 

908.. “ ’TIs bettor to have loved and lost, 

Than never to have loved at all.” 

909. lias Democratic Government been a success In cities t 
Bl(h The career of Mr. Gladstone. 

911. Tiie character of a statesman. 

212. The distinction (if any) between a statesman and a politician. 
913. Tho evils of indiscriminate charity. . 

214. The evils of poverty.' 

915. The blessings of poverty. 

916. The responsibility of wealth. 

217. The opportunities of wealth. 

218. How to make a dnty a pleasure. 

919. Athletic sports. ; 

220. The qualities desirable In a traebang. 

221. The qualities desirable In a wife. 

222 . Is the anticipation of a pleasure more delightful than tho actual 

enjoyment of if f 

823. The beauty of the human voice as heard in song compared with 
the beauty of the sounds of music al instruments. 

224. The treatment of pauperism. 

225. The treatment of ” tramps.” 

220. Tho town meeting. 

287. The village school. 

228. “ Knowledge is power.” 

229. The principal religions of the world. 

230. Thu proper basis of fid til. 

281. The necessity of religion to society. 

232. The effect of education upon the manners. ’ 

233. Good manners. 

284. What Is good society ?' 

235. The origin of architecture. 

236. Modern church architecture. 

237. Tho comparative value asu means of mental discipline of the 
study of the classics and the study of mathematics. 

238. The prose writings of John Milton. 

239. The political opinions of John Milton. 

2KI. Tim characteristics of Milton's poetry. 

241. The cUuiff'trr of laird Byron. 

242, Was llumlnt Insane 7 

218. “The critics arc the men who have failed in literature and 
art.” . 

24). ' ■ He never loved who loved not at first sight.*1 
215 Ciiat ncteristics of good conversation. 

246. international copyright. 

217. How far will arbitration succeed war as a method for the settle- 
» ment. of International disptff.es f 

248. " Money makes the mure go.” 

249. Description of an autumn sunset. 

250. Description of a summer sunrise. 

251. Description of a sunset on the moun tains 

252. Description of a river. 

253. What in a good sermon ? 

254. What is a good poem 1 

255. What is a good ixilitica! speech 7 

256. Is Civil Service Reform desirable in the United States ? 

257. la the proverb true that *• Honra is home, be It ever so homely " ; 


358. Does the habitual reading of poetry on the whole weaken of 
strengthen the mind t . 

259. “ There are mote things In heaven and earth, Horatio, 

Titan are dreamt of In your philosophy." 

260. Comparison between Paganism and Christianity. 

361. lias physical beauty any relation to, or oonnectlon with, moral 
beauty f 

268. Remedies for a hasty temper, v/ 

968. The evils of covetousness, v 
264. The evils of prodigality. <,/ 

965. Write an Allegory. * 

266. Write a Fable. 

967. “The truth Is not to be spoken stall times.” 

268. Tho characteristics of Lord Byron’s poetry. 

269. The poetry of Keith. 

270. The poetry of Aubrey de Vent. 

271. The moral importance of cultivating the faculty of veneration. 

272. The Importance of industry In literary labor, 

273. “ Tne fault, dear Brutus, Is not In our stars,but in ourselves that 
wo are underlings." 

274 The best method of teaching history. 

275. The importance of knowing the history of one's own country. 

276. The position of women among savage nations. 

217. How far, if at all, drunkenness ought to be a palliation for crime 
committed under its influence. 

978. Habitual drunkenness as a disease. 

279. The moral aspect of drunkenness. 

280. Tho treatment of drunkenness by the State. 

881. Melancholy. ' J 

282. Tho value and the dangers of high animal spirits. 

283. The love of country .v 
884. Tile love of home. ' 

285- Protestantism in llte nineteenth century. 

286. The character of Andrew Jackson. 

287. The character of Queen Elizabeth. 

288 “ Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.” 

289. The assassbiatlou of rulers. 

290 The effects of disease upon the temper. 

291. The use of slang. 

292. The use of profane language. 

293. Vulgarity In thought, feeling, language, and action. 

294. A perfect gentleman. -., 

295. A perfect lady. 

296. “ A government of the people, by tho people, and for tho people." 

297. “ Man wants hut little here below, 

Nor wants that little long.” 

298. The knowledge of style to be derived from a constant perusal of 
the best authors. 

299. The beneficial effects of the nse of tobacco. 

300. The injurious effects of the use of tobacco. 

301. Description of a walk in the country. 

302. Description of a country churchyard. 

.'3)8. The proposed intoroceanlc ship canal across the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec. (Geographical division of Mexico.) 

804. The proposed canal across the Isthmus of Darien. 

806. The pleasures and the inconveniences of solitude. 

306. The differing standards of morality enforced by different civil! 
cations. 

807. Morality and immorality in fiction. 

808. The clouds. 

309. The distinction between vanity and pride. 

810. Tho distinction between true and false pride. 

811. Women as rulers. 

812. The impetus to civilization given by the Invention of the print 
Ing presa. 

813. How far are canals superseded by railroads. 

814. “ Throw physic to the dogs.” 

815. The best tragedy of Shakespeare, and the reasons why. 

816. The best comedy of Shakespeare, and the reasons why. 

817. Dyspepsia aa a cauae of 111 temper. 
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US. Old and new ayBtemi of postal service. 

Sit. The trotting bone. 

atO. Description of a railway journey. w / 

Set. Description of a steamboat journey. ‘ 

SSI. The pleasures and Inconveniences of a strong Imagination. " i 
am. “ Hope springs eternal lu the human breast.” 

824. “ Sovereign taw, the world’s collective will.” 

325. The distinction between the Fancy and tho Imagination. ■' 

820. Superstition. 

827. The Importance of a general system of primary education. 

828. Art In America. 

829. “ Worth makes the man, the want of It the fellow." '* 

880. The domestic life of literary people. 

881. The formation of habits, and their effect upon character and mode 
of life. V 

833. The antithetical style In the works of Alexander Pope. 

888. The younger generation always seems degenerate to the genera¬ 
tion before it. 

334. Health Is the Indispensable condition to human happiness. ' 

385. Tell a ghost story. 

886. “Gratitude Is a lively sense of favors expected.”- 

887. The Influence of natural scenery upon the character. 

888. Modesty and prudery. *> 

389. The art of making one’s self agreeable. 

840. True hospitality, v , 

341. Generosity and prodigality. ' 

342. Happiness is Independent of outward things. 

313 “ Thrice is he armed who hath Ills quarrel jnst.” 

344. Virtue often makes Itself as offensive ns vice. 

845. Virtue, however ostentatiously manifested, is always more agree¬ 
able than vice. 

84 fl. In cultivating the greater virtues, many men forget the smaller 
ones. 

847. The decline of the English aristocracy. 

848. What is an aristocracy ? 

849. “ Blessings brighten as they take their flight.” 

850. Describe the kind of life that seems to you most desirable. 

851. “ Shakespeare’s works are a library In themselves.” 

852. The most agreeable things are not always (he most useful. 

853. Honesty Is the beat policyv 

ISM. “ Our birth Is hut a sleep and a forgetting.” 

855. To what extent are lawyers useful tiy.hu community f 
850. The dangers of overwork. 

857. To wliat extent Is tho remark true, that a great mathematician is 
also a great poet t 

358. " An undevout astronomer is mad." 

859. The advantages of labor strikes. 

860. The evils of labor strike*. 

861. The benefits of co-operation. ■*• 

362. The benefits of trades-unions. 

883 The relation between intelligence and morality. 

864. The character and public services of Abraham Uncoln. 

365. Describe some striking incident within your own knowledge. 

806. Describe some humorous incident within your own knowl¬ 
edge. 

867. Describe some pathetic Incident within your own knowledge. 

388. "Discretion Is the better part of valor." >, 

869. Enthusiasm as a factor in the character. 

370. The conduct of most men is guided by their passions, not by their 
Judgment.’, 

871. The best means of conquering susceptibility to physical fear. 

878. The conditions of material snccoss in a new country. 

878. Public opinion.* 

874. Influence of personal character In political life. 

875. The importance to a lawyer of a knowledge of themal bods of con¬ 
ducting mercantile business. 

876. The character of Mary, Queen of Scuta. 

377. Women In politics. 

878. Office-seeking. 

879. The poetry of Robert Bunu. 

880. The stuffy of elocution. 


| 881. Importance in a free Government of a free discussion of political 

questions. 

38J. suffrage, as baaed npon property. 

383. Suffrage, as based upon Intelligence. 

881. Universal suffrage. 

885. Show tho fallacy of the common saying that “ The exception 
proves the rale,” 

386. Julius Cesar as he appears In Shakespeare's play of that name. 

387. “For rormB of government let fools contest, 

Whate’er is best administered Is best.” 

. 348. Toleration a necessary quality lo enjoyment of literature. 

SKI. Tile Puritans. » 

390. The Influence of Puritanism upon literature and art. 

391. Prejudice, how formed mid how overcome. » 

892. Brevity is the soul of wit. V 

89:1. “ Does death end nil ? ” 

394. “ Is life worth living 7” v 

395. Tlu- English (.'oustllntion. * 

8911. The American Constitution. 

897. liberty and license. 

398. Should personal property be taxed by the State ? 

899. The benefits conferred npnnclrillzatlou by Christian missions. 

400. T.lfe of a mi <sl»nary among the heathen. 

401. Hortindtnre. 

402. A flower garden. 

403. A snow-storm. 

4<M. The advisability of tho enactment of sumptuary laws. 

405. Changes in tho art ot„uaval warfare. 

40U. The character of 1 xml Nelson. 

40*. How far the uiTnctiou of parents for their children Is returned by 
the lal ter. 

408. The preearlons livelihood lo be derived from unskilled labor. 

409. Tho inferiority of knowledge acquired from hooks to that acquired , 
by experience. '/ 

410. Hew far punishment fur eriiDj should be vindictive. 

411. Tho evils of crowded tenement-houses. 

412. Political parties In Australia. 

413. Political parties In tho Canadian Dominion. 

414. Political parties In tho United Slates ; their history and opin¬ 
ions. 

415. Tho manufactured and the agricultural products of the United 
States. 

410. The manufactured and the agricultural products of the Canadian 
Dominion. 

417. Tho manufacturing and agricultural Interests of Australia. 

418. Thu colonial systems of the ancient Greeks. • 

410. Dancing, ancient and modern, religious and secular. 

420. Free libraries In the United Stubs; lla-tr circulation and how 
they are conducted. 

431. The early explmcrs of America, from Scandinavia. 

422. The Thirty Years’ War; its muses and consequences. 

423 The influence of the flue arts upon civilization. '* 

424. The importance of education at the present time, V 

425. Tho great statesmen of ancient and modem times. 

420. Geographical progress and discovery. 

427. Astronomical phenomena and progress. 

428 The Eastern question. 

. 420. Ireland and the Irish question. 

480. The Army of tho United States. 

431. International exhibitions. * 

432. Hero worship. 

433. The great cathedrals of Europe. 

434. Indoor ami outdoor sports. ,- 

435. Political assassinations of recent times. 

436. The standard of technical and scientific knowledge In the medical 
profession. 

437. Public opinion In the United States. 

488. The desirability of England changing her policy of free-trade fot 
a more or less protective policy. 

439. Tho countries of the world; describing climate, mountains, 
lakes, rivers, great cities, products, Industry, and commercu. 
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hr snipers f0r di^e^ton?. 




[ UOTOGRAPlIV ill astronomy. 

2, The connection of the physical sciences. 

8. Thorevolutumof ltWHcmnpnied with thatol 1789. 

4. The causes of the decline of ]>oetiy in England 
during the eighteenth century. 

5. The endowment of aclentiflc research. 

6. Summary of the scientific doctrines of Leibnitz, 

7. The influence of the French trotiveres upon 
the poetry of Chaucer 

8. The establishment, of (he now German empire. 

9. The Homeric question affected by recent dis¬ 
coveries at Troy. 

10. A pumllel between the Greek drama unit the modem «>i>orn. 

11. American literature since 177(5. 

12. The advantages and disad vantages of gold as a standurd of Milne. 

18. Insanity among the early Roman Emperors. 

14. The proposed introduction of the elOture in the British Parliament. 

15. Celtic literature. 

10. The advantages mid disadvantages of home rule In Ireland 

17. The iiiftnenco of English models on American literature. 

18. A critical estimate of the philosophy of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

19. The defects of Macaulay as a historian. 

20. The importance of making changes in the tariff laws of the United 
States. 

21. A comparison of the works of Dickens and of Thackeray. 

22. The arguments for ami against bl-metulism. 

23. The phenomeua of hypnotism. 

24. Modern church music. 

25. The growth of cities a* compared with the growth of country towns. 

26. Literary criticism in America. 

27. Contemporary English criticism. 

28. Modern tendencies towards ecutrallzatlon. 

20. The contributions of Ameiica to Arctic exploration. 

80. A critical estimate of the philosophy of Merited Spencer. 

31. The amendments to the Constitution of the United States. 

82. The effects of competition among railroads. 

33. The evils of class legislation. 

34. The commercial relations of Australia and the United States. 

85, Social life among the ancient Greeks 

36. The military talents of Ooorgo Washington, 

37. The value of competitive examinations as a means of testing the 
fitness of applicants for government oftlees. 

38. The “spoils system ” lu American politics, 

89. The constitutional and political theories of John C. Calhoun. 

40 Art Muse' i.,s m America. 

41. Tlie us^essim nt of ofllee holdeis for political purposes. 

42. Materialism and Agnosticism. 

43. Tli> public debts of the gretrt nations of the world. 

44 Tne present relations of Italy and the Vatican. 

43 'I nc foreign policy or the Earl of UeucoUKileld. 

40. flay, Calhoun, and Webster. 

47. English as a universal language. 

* 48. FJctiou in puhhc libraftes. 

49. American novelists. 

BO. American playwrights * 

51. The genius and character of Edgar A. Poo. 

52. Curran as an advocate at the bar. 

58, The philosophical wnrings of Edmund Burke. 

51. Pitt and Fox. 

56. The cause of the Franco Prussian wm of 1870-71. 


W. The growth of Socialism. 

57. Socialism und Communism, 

58. The tt'KtUetlc revival in England. 

50. English opinions about America. 

00. The standing armies of the great continental powers. 

61. The coal supply of the United States. 

(52. The future of Australia. 

63. Agriculture in Australia. 

(VI. The mineral dc|Kwlts of Australia. 

(15 The doubtful plays of Shukespeare. 

66 . The political opinions of Alexander Hamilton. 

07. The causes of tlio^American war witb England In 1812. 

08. Tlie growth of Ritualism in the Church of England. 

69. Military genius of the Duke of Marlborough. 

70. The life and writings of Daniel Defoe. 

71. Recent experiment* in the use of the electric light. 

72. The phenomena of reflex action. 

78 The novels of Henry James, Jr. 

74. The growth of the United States in the decade 1870-1880 

75. The effect of the study of the physical sciences upon religion* 
belief. 

76. Changes in the political geography of Europe during the twenty 
years 1860-1880. 

77. The reforms instituted by Mr. Gladstone, during his first ministry. 

78. The co-cducatlou of flu* nexc*. 

79. The character ami career of Gamhetta, 

80. Government land grants to railroads. 

81. The Pan-Slavic lmnernent 

82. The militaty tulents of General von Moltke, 

83 The character and career of Bismarck. 

84. The writings of John Stuart Mill. 

a r >’ The comparative merits of Bancroft’s and of Hildreth’s ITislory of 
the United States. 

86 . The treatment of criminals. 

87. The writings of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

88 . The decline In influence of tin* British House of Lords. 

89. Means of protection against railroad uceidents. 

90. The relation of the State to the education of Its inhabitants. 

91 The Hartford Convention. 

92. The decline of dogmatic theology In the Protestant Church. 

93. The relations of Canada with the British Empire. 

94. American inventors and invention*. 

05. The college and the university, 

96. The poetry of Fidmund Spenser. 

97. The connection of Sir Walter Raleigh with the settlement of the 
United States. 

98. Lord Bacon a* a luwyer and a judge. 

99. The cluiractoiisticH of the Elizabethan ago. 

100. Longfellow', Lowell, und Whittier. 

101. The prose wilting* of Longfellow. 

102. Railroads and the State. 

108. The study of English literature. 

104. The causes of suicide. 

306. The military talents of General Grant nml General Dec. * 

106. The use of money at elections. 

107. The right* and responsibilities of neutrals In time of war. 

108. The religious belief of John Milton. 

109. The comparative study of religions. 

110. Fairy tales and ancient myths. 

111. Natlonul homogeneity as a condition of lasting national great nos*. 
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)MUND BURKE an an orator and as a Parlia¬ 
mentary leader. 

a, Tho comparative merit* of the dietionuries 
of Webster and Worcester. 

3 The i dative rank of Sir Walter Srott am 
a novella! and a pod. 

4. The piactind value of an edueal ion ob¬ 
tained al. almsinosM college 

5. Tim wages of women uk computed with 
those of men for the same work. 

ft. Tho desirability of retaining married 
women an teachers in the public schools. 

7. The mean* of presenting inundations hv 
the Mississippi River. 

8 . The system of granting Mibsidies to ocean 
steamers for carying the mails. 

9 The protection afforded by the United States Government to its 
citizens. 

It). The influence of (he new Platonic spcuibdions upon Christian 
'dogma. 

11 Tho workings of a prohibitory compared with those of u license 
liquor iuw 

12 The merits and demerits of a civil service holding ofllce during 
good behavior. 

13 The aigiimerits in favor of 1 ho right of a State to secede. 

14. Constitutional amendments setting a limit to municipal indebted¬ 
ness. 

15. The arguments for total abstinence and for moderate drinking. 

10. Tho arguments for and against the s j:ontract system of convict 

labor. 

17. The proper limits of newspaper criticism of public men. 

18. Tho position of Coleridge as a critic, a philosopher, and a poet. 

19. Tho increased cost of living aa n preventive of marriage. 

530. The introduction of German method* into American universities. 

21. The natural oratorical gifts ot the Celtic race. 

22 . Victor Hugo as a poet., a novelist, and a politician. 

23. The comi»arative merits of recent English traiisiaiions of Virgil. 

24. Canada and the United States as a desirable field for immigration 

25. Australia and Canada am desirable fields for immigration. 

2d, Daniel Webster as a diplomatist and writer of letters. 

27. Daniel Webster a* an orator compared v Hit Edmund Burke. 

28. Tim society of New York 4'Hy as a field for the novelist ami 
playwright. 

29. The limits of, and tlbrine!ion* lx>tween, comedy, farce, and bur¬ 
lesque. 

30. The disasters and flic successes of Arctic exploring expeditions. 

81. The physical health of women of to-day compared with that of 
women of 41m past generation. 

82. A comparison between GroteV and ThirlwaU’s histories of Greece. 
88 . The comparative knowledge and impartiality of Ilume and Lin 

gard as historians. 

84. The Influence exerted by the clergy on other than regions sub¬ 
jects. 

85. The persecution of tho Christians by the Pagans, and of the Pugaud 
by the Christiana. 

88 . Busbies*methods add business morality of the present day. 

37. Tim beneficial result* of the study of comparative my thology. 

88 . The arguments against the present system of trial by jury. 


I 89. The comparative strength of the religions ucnUmcnt in men apd 
I in woiuou. 

40. The great famines of history, and their supposed causes. 

41. Tho extent to wdiich health and persona) innuity are hereditary. 

| 42. The extent to which talent and genius arc hereditary. 

i 48. The duty of the State to encourage art . science, and literature. 

44. The difference between tile Ghristian and the Pagan systems of 
morality. 

, 4T>. Debating and writing as a means of improving one's style and 

language. 

1 4(5. The comparative value of history and philosophy as mental la¬ 

st i uctors. 

47. The reproach and disgrace, desom*d or undeserved, attached to 
! suicide. 

48. The 'Metaphor and tlu* Pluille in poetry and in prose. 

49. Tho poetry of Robert Drowning and of bis wife. 

bo. Tho position of tin* day-laborer in England and in tho United 
B tales. 

51. The effect of riie improvements in agricultural labor upon the 
condition of the agricultural laborer. 

52. Daniel O'Gonnell and .John Wilkes us political agitators. 

A3 Brilu ry and intimidation.at elections in England and in the United 
States. 

hi The imitation of English models by the fashionable society of 
America. 

55 Dr. Johnson as a man of letters, a novelist, and u politician 
i Mi, The* practical value of a college education us compared with Its 

I cost 

57. Witchcraft, sorcery, and magic in Pagan and in Christian timers. 

1 58 The comparative labor and Income of the journal 1st and the 

| lawyer. 

I 59. Luxury among tho ancient Romans and moelcm Amoi Jeans. 

00 Gladstone and Disraeli a* orators, statesmen, and parliamentary 
leaders 

! 01. The reign of Victoria and the r< lgn of Queen Anne. 

02. The Hierniure of ihe reign of Vleforin, and that of the reign of 
Anne. . 

08. Tin: study of poetiy compure d w r i(h that of prosa as u mean* of at¬ 
taining a knowledge of style. 

01. The resource* of Cuilimgc and those of Rome at the outbreak, of 
flie First Punic War 

05. The military talents of Napoleon and of the Duke of Wellington. 

00 The Anglo Savon and the Celtic contributions to the English lan¬ 
guage. 

<57. The relations of England to Ireland compared with those to Scot¬ 
land 

08. The American Revolutionary War compared with the War of 1812. 

(59. Alexander Hamilton, James MudIaon,the Constitution, anil tho 
FfdcmlM. 

TO. The commercial relations of the United States with Mexico. 

71 Richard Brinsley Sheridan as an orator, a politician, a wit, and a 
man of fashion. 

72. George Washington ns a wrbeT and speaker upon political sub¬ 
jects. 

78. Novels and novelists in England and in the. United States. 

74. Benjamin Franklin us a political philosopher and a man of 
science. 

75. English reviews and reviewers of American books. 

70. Samuel Adams and tiic beginnings of the American Revolution. 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 





BOULD tho protective system lie maintained in 
the United States f 

2 Is tiie assassination of rulers ever capable 
of justification f 

8 . Would reciprocity between tlie United 
States and Canada be advantageous to the for¬ 
mer, or to the latter more than the former t 

4. Ought iiersonal property to h<- exempt 
from taxation ? 

5 . Was the war of Great Britain against the 
Boers necessary t 

6 . Are the conditions of modern life favor 
able to the production of great works of litera¬ 
ture 1 

7 Is it desirable to put restrictions upon the emigration of the 
Chinese to the United States or to Australia ? 

8 Ought, tin: Capitol of tile United States to be at Washington ? 

9. Ought the largest city of a Stale to be the capital of that Stale 1 

10. Shall tho editor of a* newspaper lx- responsible for the personal 
opinions of his contributors ? 

11 . Has the abolition of slavery improved the condition of the blacks? 

12. Have many of tile good results imped for from the abolition of 
serfdom in Russia been obtained ? 

13. Was Thomas Jefferson or Alexander Hamilton the greater mao ? 
14 Was Ed mu ml Kean or David Garrick the greater actor ? 

15. Will tlie coal supply of the United States hold out f 
10 . Is universal suffrage to be pronounced a success ? 

17- Is tho growth of sects Injurious to I ho welfare of Protestantism ? 

18. Is there a smaller attendance Ht churches now than formerly ? 

19. Was the Tieiibome claimant dearly shown to be an impostor i 
90. Was General Lee a greater general than General Grant ? 

21 , Is it true that tho drama is immoral and needs to be reformed ? 

22. Is a tax upon incomes a judicious method of raising revenue ? 

28. Ought the United States National Bunk system to be abolished f 
24 Docs the diminution of forests eanse a diminished rainfall ? 

25. WaH It for tho interest of mankind that Iconic should conquer 
Carthago f 

20. Was Abraham Lincoln a Christian in the proper sense of that 
word ? 

27. Is it possible, to maintain both a gold and a silier standard of 
coinage f 

28. Is the extension of the right of suffrage to women advisable ? 

29 Was the war of tile United States ■with Mexico justifiable f 

80. Is cremation a desirable sulietitnte for burial f 

81. Should tlic State assume, control of the railroads and telegraphs ? 

82. Is corruption as prevalent in political life now as formerly ? 

88 . Ought the President of tpo Untied .States to bo directly elected 
by the popular vote f 

34. Was the electoral commission of 1870-1877 constitutional ? 

S5. Is Great Britain tending towards a republican form of govern¬ 
ment ? 

86 . Will Chicago ever have a greater popnlation than New York f 

87. Will Australia always be a colony of Great Britain ? 

88 . Ought property in land to be abolished f 

89. Ought restrictions to be put upon the amount of property in¬ 
heritable ? 

40. Ilns the aristocracy of Great Britain done more harm than good f 

41. Is it probable that international arbitration will definitively sue 
coed war» 

42. Is It probable that English will ever become a universal language ? 


48. Has the State a constitutional right to enact a prohibitory liquor 
law ? 

44. Is imprisonment for life as a punishment for murder likely to he 
more effectual as a prevention of crime and a terror to criminals than 
capital punishment ? 

45. Would the substitution of the garrote or the guillotine for tile gal¬ 
lows make capital punishment more effective f 

46. Wns Guiteau, the assassin of President Garfield, insane f 

47. Hhoul^frunkcnness he a palliation for «_crime committed with¬ 
out evidence of previons intent ? 

48. is the “total abstinence" movement injurloo* to the real In- 
ten sis of temperance t 

49 Are the weather reports of the signal sendee trustworthy f 

50. is the system of trial by jury a failure in large cities ? 

51. Was the execution of Mrs. Surratt for complicity in tile murder of 
President Lincoln justified by the evidence f 

52 Should public museums and parks he opened on Sunday f 

53. Should drawing be taught in the public schools ? 

54. Should tho Bible lie read in the public Bchrml* ? 

55 . Blimdd the right to vote in large cities bo mode dependent upon a 
property qualification? 

50. Should religions uud educational institutions be taxed ? 

57. Ought railroads and transportation companies to be allowed to t 
give more favorablo terms to ouo shipper of freight or merchandise 
than to others f 

58. Is It con-dilut tonal for the Congress of the United States to dls. 
franchise the Mormons of Utah ? 

59. lias the general Government of the United States any constitu¬ 
tional rigid to provide fur education in live several States ? 

60. Should corporal punishment be uholished in schools ? 

61. Are there any reasonable grounds for the common prejudice 
against Jews, either Individually or as a class ? 

62. Should tho hours of lahpr tie restricted by low to eight hours ? 

68. Is a ltepubllcuu form ,of government desirable for Great Brito in ? 

64. Is a Republican form of government likely to be permanent in 
France? 

65. Is a knowledge of Greek and Latin of any practical value ? 

66. Is a course of training In the sciences preferable to a classical or 
solely literary education ? 

67 Arc early marriages desirable in an economic sense 7 

68. Do thu wages of working-men bear a proper relation to Hie cost 
of living f 

69. li an aristocracy in process ot formation In the United States ? 

70. Was Bacon the author of the plays attributed to Shakespeare t 

71 Was the annexation of Schleswig-Holstein by Prussia Justifiable 
either historically or politically f 

72. Should French and German he tonght. In the public schools f 

78. Ought tlie House of Lords 1o be abolished ? 

74. With oil the modern business Improvements and advantages, Is 
life more desirable than it was among the Greeks ? 

75.1s it desirable that Ireland should be separated from Great Britain ? 

76. Is the Influence of tho clergy less than formerly t • 

77. Should tho internal revenue system of the United States be 
abolished ? 

78. Wilt the colored race ever be amalgamated with the white ? 

79. Is journalism prejudicial to the cultivation of literature pure and 
simple t 

80. Is the present English system of land tenure likely to last ? 

81 . Was the play of Henry XbjMh written by Shakespeare f 

N. B.—The proper form for debating societies' to discuss questions of 
this kind is as follows: Resolved, That the play of Henry iM AlpAlA wt* 

■ «rllteii by Shakespeare, otc., etc. 



























































ORATORY # DECLAMATION. 




f LOCUTION is the art which 
treats of (he management of 
the voice in speaking and road- 

Thc study of elocution is of 
groat importance to all persons 
who are liable to be called upon 
my considerable share of public 
g, Under any form of govern- 
hich permits or encourages the 
scussion of questions of public 
t, the ability to speak easily aud 
illy is highly desirable. No man, 
r polished his language, or how- 
ong and original his thought, can 
3 the sway to which he aspires 
uu-i »is audience, or do full justice 
to his mental powers without, some training in 
elocution. Half the effect of his words is lost 
if his delivery of them be indistinct, or feeble, 
or even monotonous. There have, indeed, been 
instances of persons with extraordinary vocal gifts, 
who have received from Nature what the rest 
of mankind can only learn by patient application 
to the ail of speaking. But probably a majority 
of the persons who strive to attain distinction in 
public speaking, not only have no extraordinary 
vocal endowment, but in many eases hdve, at least 
in tho beginning of their efforts, positive defects. 

Owing to the unscientific manner in which, till, 
quite recently, elocution was taught, where it was 
taught at all, many persons have been brought up 


without any proper idea of the cultivation of the 
qualities of the voice. The very class of persons 
who are habitual speakers in public, have most 
neglected their manner of delivery. It is not too 
much to say that the clergy of all denominations 
might greatly add to the force of their discourses, 
and to the impressiveness of their reading of the 
Scriptures and other services of the church, if they 
paid more attention to this matter of elocution. 

It is sometimes said that elocution cannot be 
taught; but this error is only the result of pursuing 
wrong methods of instruction. Tho voice can bo 
strengthened and improved, and a defective articu¬ 
lation can be remedied by exercise and drill in 
elocution, just as muscular strength can be gained, 
and a thin chest filled out by gymnastic exercise. 
The difficulty is that students of elocution too 
commonly insist on beginning at tho wrong end. 
They waste their time by attempting to declaim 
elaborate and difficult passages beforo they have 
learned to breathe properly and to pronounce thu 
elementary sounds correctly in order to remedy a de¬ 
fective articulat ion. By beginning at the beginning, 
by cultivating a proper carriage, by taking exercise 
calculated to expand the chest and lungs, and by 
st udying tho position of tho vocal organs necessary 
to produce each sound or combination of sounds, 
the voice may be greatly improved aud strength¬ 
ened, and a fair degree of elocutionary skill lie 
obtained. The mere declamation of pieces learned 
by rote will not be suffioiont, although that is the 
extent of the instruction in elocution given in most 
schools. Persistent physical and vocal training is 
indispensable to every person who wishes to bo a 
good speaker or reader. 
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ELOCI7TIOX. 


BREATHING. 

It is of the utmost importance to the speaker or reader to 
form right habits of brkathiko. Otherwise he will be unable 
to endure any severe strain on his physical or vocal powers, 
and will be easily fatigued through his inability to breathe 
fully and freely. Of course breathing is dependent upon 
health, as it is in itself a sure test of health. But by a 
proper course of training the action of the lungs can bo made 
freer and more vigorous. 

As most of the motion in breathing is at or beneath the 
waist, no kind of dress should be worn which rests heavily 
upon the stomach and presses tightly upon the base of the 
lungs. Most people do not work their lungs sufficiently, so 
to speak; that is, they breathe too weakly and superficially, 
and without exerting properly the musoles about the abdo¬ 
men and waist. 

The following physical exercises will be of advantage in 
strengthening the breathing and develop¬ 
ing the lungs : 

1. Abrupt Breathing:. Draw in a full broaih 
quickly, and give it out in a *bort whispered 
sound like IIoo ! 

2. Effusive Breathing-. Inhale a full breath 
slowly, and then givo it out very' slowly and grad¬ 
ually through tho mouth open, making a kind of 
long drawn h sound. 

3. Deep Breathing-. Put the bands on the 
hips, with the elbows turned outward. Without 
changing tho position of the shoulders draw in 
through the nostrils a deep, full, “low breath; thou, 
keeping the chcBt well out, emit tho breath gently 
through the nostrils. 

4. Expulsive Breathing-. Draw In tho 
breath through the nostrils, and send it out full 
and strong through the mouth, with a sort of 
prolonged, whispered h sound. 

5. Unequal Breathing-. Standing eroet, put 
the left palm to the side, near t lie arm-pit as pos¬ 
sible, then liend the right arm over tho head and 
breathe deeply. 

0. Prolonged Breathing-. Iuhale the breath 
easily and slowly, with lips drawn together, and 
emit in the same manner. 

It is of groat importance to learn to use freely, in breath¬ 
ing, the muscles around the back, abdomen, and waist. The 
following are t >,mong the exercises designed by teachers of 
elocution for this purpose. : 

1. For the Muscles of the Back. Put the hand* on the wand, 
with the lhumb* well forward, und the fingers resting on the email of 
the htu k Inhale tin* hreath, and in doing wo draw outward the mueclew 
preHwen by the finger*, and then emit the breath, throwing the name 
lunatics outward. 

2, For the Muscles of the Abdomen. Put the hanrtM on the 
hipH, with the elb.W!* tnmofl outward. Draw 4n and emit the breath 
through the uontri)*. 

3- For the Muscles of the Ribs and Waist. Put the palms on 
the lower riba and draw in the breath through the nostril*, throwing out 
the waist aidewtae ; then, p/enMng tho paimw against the lower rib* and 
drawing in the waist sidewise, give out the breath. 

ARTICULATION. 

Articulation is the distinct and correct utterance of all 
the elementary sounds of » word. It is produced by tho 


action of tho jaws, lips, palate, and tongue ; and all these 
organs must act easily, surely, and readily, or the articula¬ 
tion will be indistinct. An imperfect or mumbling articu¬ 
lation is the result of the awkward or weak movement of 
theso organs, and may be remedied to a great extent by con¬ 
stant practice of sounds calculated to bring out a free and 
vigorous play of the muscles moved in articulation. 

Tho following exercises in articulation wore devised by 
the late Professor L. B. Monroe, of Boston: 

1. For the Jaws. Whisper, with free action of the jaw, iu altenia* 
tlon, the Hound* f!, ah, “allowing *,Un jaw in the latter sound to drop, 
aw it were, with Us own weight.” 

2 . For tho Lips, Tongue, and Palate. («1 I’ronounco ip, 
“ bringing the lips in contact, and acpamt.liig them with a smart, per- 
ciiHrtive n-eoll," (ft) Pronounce it. “Tho tip of the tongue touche* 
against the upper tooth and promptly recoil*.” {c) Pronounce i*. “The 
back of tho tongue shut* agulnst tho soft palate and promptly recoils.” 
Thun go over tho same exorcises, leaving out the vowel. Practice in tho 
Mine way the consonants ft, ti , and g. 

3. For the Dips and Jaws. («) Pronouncee 
with the lips stretched out. sirlowise, and showing 
the tips of the teeth, (ft) Pronounce ah, dropping 
the jaw nud opening the mouth to it* widest ex¬ 
tent. (c) Pronounce oo (as in cool), contracting 
the Ups. Then pronounce oil these sound* suc¬ 
cessively, rapidly, and without pause ; as, K-ah-oo ; 
e-oo-ah.; ah-i 'oo; ah -or>r ; oo-oh ?; oo-e-ah. 

4. For the Lips and Tongue. Practice the 
same exercises as in No. 8, but without moving 
the jaw. Set the teeth at a tlxed distance apart 
—*ny tin*, width of two finger*—then form tho 
above-named vowel* exclusively by the action of 
the tongue and lip*. 

QUALITY OF VOICE. 

Tbe qualities of voice most frequently 
used are the Pure Tone, the Aspirated, 
the Guttural, and tho Orotund. 

The Pure Tone is u smooth, clear, flow¬ 
ing sound, used in tranquil discourse, to 
express gentle, 'moderate, and pleasant 
•emotions, and to denote sadness iu which 
there is no element of solemnity. 

The Aspirated is a strong whispered 
or breathed tone, expressing secrecy, remorse, fear, ter¬ 
ror, etc. 

The Guttural is a modification of tho Aspirated, deeply 
uttered, and expressing contempt, hatred, dislike, otc. 

The Orotund Ls a deep, full tone, expressing sublimity, 
pathos, grandeur, vastness, etc. 

HOW TO PRODUCE TONE. 

Assume tin erect position, keep the chest well out, dll the lungs with 
air, paying special attention to the muscle* around the atidomen and 
waist. Follow these directions, no matter what the tone to be pro¬ 
duced. 

In order to make the tone full and free, let the jaw fall ouslly, keep 
the corner* of the mouth drawn In, and tho lips a little drawn out. 

For exercises In Pure Tone, take all the vowel sounds, long, inter, 
mediate, short, etc., 8 as in May ; if as In fall; <f as In oat; <1 as In bar; 

* as In Ixs; / m In pet; I as In my; 1 as In wit; has In cold ; d as In 
booze, etc., etc. Practice uadi sound till a satisfactory quality of voice 
is obtained. 

To produce an Aspirated Tone, draw In a full breath through the 
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BMtfUs. and emit It through the mouth opened, uttering a aort of whis¬ 
pered A, 

The Orotund Tone !» an enlargement of the Pure Tone. The lunge 
are tilled ont to tbelr full capacity, all the mu Mice need in breathing are 
vigorously moved, and the vocal passage Is ope.uod as widely as possible. 

Modulation is the art of inflecting the voice musically 
and agreeably. It comprises the subjects of Pitch or Key, 
Foroe, Bate or Movement, Variation, and Stress. 

PITCH. 

Pitch or JTey is the tone in which a particular jwssage is 
to lie spoken or read. There are three principal pitches or 
koys, which are to be used according to the nature of the 
passage. 

A middle pitch is used in genera! and practical discourse 
in which no emotion is meant to bo expressed. This is the 
tone in which ordinary conversation is pitched. A sermon 
dealing argumentatively with, questions of dogmatic theol¬ 
ogy; a speech or oration upon a practical subject, in which 
the question discussed is treated directly on its merits with¬ 
out any attempt to influence 1 he passions of the audience; 
essays, papers, or articles upon literary, 


of manner or matter, they lose interest in his remarks, and 
soon cease to give him their undivided attention. No rules 
can be given which would be of any use in correcting (his 
common but unpardonable fault. He who wishes to modu¬ 
late his voice correctly must jiossess a correct ear for music, a 
corroot taste, and an understanding of the exact shade of 
feeling expressed by each passage which he utters. If he 
does not possess those requisites, he must seek adequate in¬ 
struction. He should lie thoroughly drilled in the utterance 
'of vowols, syllables, words, and sentences in each pitch. 
When ho is able to produce these tones fully and at will, ho 
will he able to modulate, his voice according to the varying 
feeling or thought of ouch passage, and will use the proper 
keys instinctively. 

FORCE. 

Foroe is the volume of voice to be used in reading a pas¬ 
sage in any given key. The force requisite to lender faith¬ 
fully a given passage is regidated by several considerations, 
such as the character of the thought, or emotion expressed 
by t he passage, the size of the audience who 


philosophical, and scientific topics; plain his¬ 
torical narration, narrative portions of Ac¬ 
tion without emotional intent; as well as 
tbo greater part of descriptive, narrative, 
and didactic, poetry, etc., should lie delivered 
in the middle key. 

A high pitch is used to express lively, 
gay, joyous, and light emotions, and in pas- 
sages expressing the extremes of grief, fear, 
and pain. The height of these emotions 
finds utterances in sharp, shrill, high-pitched 
cries. 

A low pitch is used in serious and solemn 
discourse, whore awo, wonder, inolunohoiy, 
profound grief, etc., are expressed. 



are to hear it, and tho size of the space 
which the reader’s or speaker's voice must fill. 
The degree of force used must he sufficient 
to render tho sjicakor's voice distinctly au¬ 
dible to the hearer at the greatest distance 
from him. On the other hand, if too great 
a degree of force is used, the volume of ’ 
voice will lx‘ sc loud as to be unpleasant to 
the auditors nearest tho s] waker; and a con¬ 
tinuously lend voice not only exhausts the, 
speaker and wearies the audience, hid makes 
jt impossible to give the requisite degree of 
force to passages which express a thought or 
emotion upon which an increased volume 
of voice should be spent,. Tho practice of 


The monotone is a full, slow, prolonged tone, produced 
in one uniform key without going up or down on the scale. 
Jt is used to express the supernatural; as, for instance, the 
lines of the ghost of Hamlet's father, which are delivered by 
the actors playing that, part in a monotone. Tho monotone 
is useful in practicing the voice, as it produces a full and 
slow sound, rendering distinct every passage uttered in ttiat 
tone. A proper and discriminating use of modulation is 
essential to good reading and speaking. 

Anybody who has over heard boys and girls reading aloud 
must have noticed their tendency to deliver every passage, 
irrespective of tho meaning, in the same dull, monotonous 
drone. A kind of shrill, high-pitched sing-song seems to 
be tho favorite style of delivery at schools. Many public 
speakers sjioil their delivery by their failure to modulate their 
voices according to the. sentiment of the various passages in 
their discourse. No fault, with the exception of an indis¬ 
tinct and feeble articulation, is more offensive to an audi¬ 
ence, or throws such a damper upon their enthusiasm. If 
they hear a speaker uttering the humorous, the pathetic, and 
the practical in the same wearisome key, without distinction 


repeating vowels, syllables, words and passages in a loud 
tone is of great value in strengthening the voice, but care 
must lie taken not, to fall into a habit of using an unnatu¬ 
rally loud, shouting tone. 

RATE. 

Rate or Movement indicates the time in which a given 
passage should he uttered. It is of extreme importance in 
reading and speaking. Jt depends upon the thought or 
emotion to lie expressed. Solemnity, seriousness, and dignity 
require a slow rate, (layety, playfulness, animation, joy- 
onsness, and all agreeable emotions require a quick rate. 
Sudden emotions, wild and vehement passions, require an 
irregular movement. Care should lie taken not to adopt a 
movement so quick as to cause indistinctness, or so slow 
as to allow the hoarors time to forestall tho next sentence 
before it is uttered. An undue rapidity is, jierhaps, more 
common than tho opposite fault. A slow movement, if suc¬ 
cessfully maintained, is very impressive and dignified. The 
main body of a discourse should be uttered with a moderate 
rate, which may be increased or diminished as may be re- 
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quisito. Both a very glow and a very rapid rate should be 
at (ho command of every speaker and reader. It is a good 
drill in rate to take a paragraph and read it with varying 
rates of rapidity and slowness. In attempting a rapid rate 
be careful to pronounce each syllable distinctly. 

VARIATION. 

A Variation is the movement of the voice in changing 
from a given key in uttering a passage. The Variations 
comprehend the Bend, the (’lose, (he Sums, and the Sweep. 

The Bend is a gentle upward inflection of the voiee at a 
place in the sentence where a slight pauso is made without 
coiflpleting tho sense. In beginning a raiding or a speech the 
use of the Bend is to be recommended, as it is of much advan¬ 
tage in conciliating the attention and winning the sympa¬ 
thies of an audience. Its use, wherever proper and practi¬ 
cable, adds vivacity and spirit to the discourse. While the 
Sweeps are perhaps more important variations, the skillful 


slides, first with the vowels, and then with words and sen¬ 
tences. The nature of the expression will almost always 
show with what slide it should lie delivered, so that no rules 
need be given here. 

The Sweeps denote a movement of the voioe upward 
above tho key, or downward below the key, and then back. 
They are the Emphatic Sweeps and the Accentual Sweeps. 
The Upper Emphatic Sweep raises tho voice above the pitch 
up (o the word to be emphasized The Lower Emjihatic Sweep 
brings the voice from the emphasized word to a point below 
the pitch, and thence carries it back to the pitch. Tho 
force of Accentual Sweeps is spent, as a rule, upon a single 
w ord, or a single syllable of a word. They carry the voice 
upward or downward, like the Emphatic Swoops, but with 
a greatly reduced movement. 

STRESS. 

Strkss denotes the way in which a tone receives its force. 


use of tho Bend is indispensable to form According to the jairtiou of the sound to 

an accomplished reader or speaker. 

The Close is a downward inflection of 
the voioe at end of u sentence or of a part 
of a sentence. The Partial Close (') is 
merely antecedent to tho Perfect Close ('). 

It is a downward inflection of the voice, 
generally to the pitch, or a tone near to the 
pitch, at the close of one part of the sen- 
. tenco. Tho Partial Close prepares the way 
for the Perfect Close, which comes at the 
close of the whole sentence, and drops tho 
voiee to a tone below the pitch. Some¬ 
times the Perfect Close only drops ton point 
near to the pitch. 

The Slides or Inflections are the upward 
and downward movements of the voice on 
the sounds of the vowels. When a question 
is asked directly, the voice is at first low, 
and gradually slides up to a high tone. 

Ibis i® tho Upward Slide. In the an- appropriate to passnges expressing scorn, 

swer to a direct question the slides go correspondingly defiance, determination, querulousncss, revenge, etc. 
downward. This is the Downward Slide. Thus, “Did Another li vision of Stress is into Tnouo mm. Compound, 
he live t” is an Upward Slide, while “No', he died !” and Intkrvittknt. The latter is sometimes called tho 

is a Downward Slide. The so-called Waving Slide is iden- Tremor. 

tioal with the Emphatic Sweep. The Double Slide is a The Thorough Stress denotes a strong, full tone, lasting 
combination of tic Upward and Downward Slides. It is as long as the sound is prolonged. It is used where a eon- 

used in disjunctive interrogative sinlonces, connected by the famously full, loud voice is necessary, because some distant 

conjunction, as, • Is' he’ living', or is he' dead' ?” Jt will person is addressed. This is the Stress habitually employed 

be noticed that the conjunction is the dividing line between by slreet venders, ami to a greater or less extent by speakers 

the two Slides, the voiqe sibling upward to or, and thence in the open air. It is not a natural tone, and its cultivation 

downward to the end of the sentence. The Waving Slide is is not to-be recommended. Nothing is more wearisome than 

sometimes called the Circumflex Slide ( '). It is of fiv- a sustained loud tone of this kind. For some unknown 

quenl occurrence in ironical passages where » double meau- reason, it seems to be the favorite Sirens of pupils in the 

ing is intended to be produced. The Waving or Circumflex schools, and readings by a class in concert are too frequently 

Slide rises or falls according as the voice has an upward or carried on in this high-pitched, fatiguing shout. Inoonver- 

downward movement at the end of the sentence. The moil- ration the use of this Stress is a pretty sure test of a person’s 
otone, which, strictly speaking, is an inflection, has already want of cultivation. 

been mentioned, The student should practice the various The Compound Stress Is a combination of the Radical 








which force is applied. Stress is divided into 
Radical, Median, and Terminal. Those 
three kinds of StrosB denote that the force 
is applied to the beginning, middle, and 
end of the sound respectively. 

The Radical Stress is generally violent 
and explosive. It is used in passages ex¬ 
pressive of sudden or surprising emotions, 
or of deliberate and settled conviction. It 
is sometimes used, however, in unimpas- 
sioned discourse, for the purpose of animat¬ 
ing the delivery by a clear and incisive ut.. 
tors nee. 

The Median Stress is a smooth, flow¬ 
ing, harmonious movement, appropriate to 
peaceful and thoughtful emotions. It is 
of great use in poetry] 

The Terminal Stress begins gently, 
but ends abruptly and explosively. It is 
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SteeM and Use Terminal Stress upon one soun^. It denotes, 
therefore, the application of foroe at the beginning and the 
end of the sound. Tho words upon which this Stress falls 
will generally be found to require the Circumflex or Waring 
Slide also. The Compound Stress denotes a mixture of 
emotions at the same time, as, hatred, anger, and surprise. 

The Intermittent Stress or Tremor denotes that the 
voice trembles. This Stress is appropriate to sorrow, old 
h age, etc. It should be used in moderation. 

STYLE. 

The manner in which a piece should be read or spoken 
depends entirely upon the style. The volume of voice to 
be used, the gesture, the whole general delivery are regu¬ 
lated by the style. Distinguish the different styles which 
may occur in the same discourse. Head over carefully tho 
piece to be delivered, and determine tho general style in 
which it is written. This will determine tho manner in 
which it should be delivered —■ whether argumentative, 
descriptive, serious, conversational, didactic, or emotional. 

HOW SENTENCES ARE DELIVERED. 

Sentences arc either Declarative, In- 
TERROO ATIVE, Or EXCLAMATORY. Deolar- 
ative sentences affirm or deny something <g§8| 

about some person or thing. Exclama- |W 

tory sentences express emotion. Interrog- . 

ative sentences ask a question. 

Declarative sentences take tho Partial 'jsilisffi.MHi 
Close at pauses not completing the sen- tjs p MK 
tenee, where particular emphasis is neees- 
sary, or sadness or grief is to be ex- 

Exclamatory sentences may bo eithor 1 fiSKSBlMT l 
Interrogaiory or Declarative. They re- Tyxy ra 
quire the same delivery as the sentences 
after which they are modeled, besides the 
utterance and expression appropriate to tho emotions and 
passions which they represent. 

Interrogative sentences are divided into Definite, In¬ 
definite, and Indirert, 

Definite or Direct Interrogative sentences ask a direct 
question, which may be answered categorically, Yea or No. 
This class of Interrogative sentences begins with a verb. 
Indefinite interrogative sentences ask a question which 
cannot be answered by a direct Yea or No. They begin 
with Interrogative pronouns, or adverbs of place, time, 
manner, etc. Definite Interrogative sentences require to 
be delivered with the Rising Slide. Indefinite Interroga¬ 
tive sentences lake the Upper Emphatic Sweep till the em¬ 
phatic word is reached; from that point till the end of the 
sentence they take the Downward Slide. Indirect, interrog¬ 
ative sentences, or such as put a question in the form of a 
declaration, take the Circumflex or Waving Slide; they are 
delivered with the Upper Sweep till the emphatic word is 
reached, and with the Lower Sweep from that point to the 
end of the sentence. 


GESTURE. 


Gesture is the action accompanying a word, and enfqro* 
ing or expressing more vividly some thought or emotion. It 
should never be used except where it comes in naturally, and 
makes more forcible the moaning of the expression which it 
accompanies. Between excessive and too scanty gesture, It 
fa better to err in the direction of the latter. If gestures art 
appropriately and gracefully made, they enhance the strength 
of the’ expression, and impress tho hearer much more than 
if they are awkwardly introduced at every turn. Even if 
gracefully made, they pall upon the audience It used to ex* • 
cobs. It should be remembered that repose is as essential in 
a person’s style of delivery as it is in his style of writing. To 
accent every sentence with a gesture is as much a waste of 
energy ami as much of a demand upon the patience Of an 
audioneo as to use one’s utmost volume of voice in all or 
most parts. An economy of gesture will produce a greater 
effect than a prodigality of gesture. In the. Same way that 
tho orator fa more effective who spares his voice and hus* ; 
bands bis resources for those passages, and those only, til ht* 
discourse whicli require a loud and forcible and passiSnate 
utterance, so the orator who keeps his ges- 
tures for those parts of his speech which 
are most forcible and impressive will 
■v I produce a greater effect upon the audience 

K j/Bw than if he had already accustomed them 

b * to his action, and had exposed to them hfa 

1 whole store of gesture, so that no surprises 

B&jj ^ - >' are left, for them. There are, of course, 
some gestures, such as the use of the index 
PJIHbSIS’ ; finger to point out an object, towhich these 
JwjBJgsp'' remarks do not apply. They do apply to 
argumentative discourse, but gesture is not 
of much importance in other branches of 
JrvPfi ^ composition, where it is little used except 
71 in referring to an object. 

Care must be taken to avoid awkward 
and unbecoming gestures. Some speakers, who uso gestures 
very little or not at. nil to their knowledge, huve an uncon¬ 
scious habit, of moving the body toamllro, standing on tiptoe 
from time to time, putting one hand behind the back orin a 
pocket, etc. A gesture ought, indeed, to bo natural; but it 
ought, at the same time, to be graceful. Gracefulness of ges¬ 
ture, If not. a nat ural gift, must and can be acquired to a con¬ 
siderable extent by constant practice, in the same way that a 
graceful carriage of the body can be acquired by dancing or 
by athletic exercise. The trouble with even the most grace¬ 
ful gestures, artificially learned, is thq>t their artificiality fa 
liable to be detected by the audience; and an audience fa 
easily disgusted with anything that seems to be studied or 
artificial. Tills is an additional reason for being sparing of 
gesture, so that your delivery, while studied in the extreme, 
may not seem so to your hearers. Most speakers who have 
certain mannerisms of voice, have, in addition, certain man* 
nerisms of gesture. Many speakers seem to have only one 
gesture, which they repeat constantly in all sorts of connec¬ 
tions, and perhaps-to enforce the most opposite meanings. 
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It is better to have no gesture at all than to be confined to 
, only one. 

It is generally the direction of books on elocution to com¬ 
plete the gesture at the moment of uttering the syllable or 
•word which it accompanies. Archbishop Whatcly contends, 
and with some show of reason, that the gesture ought to 
precede somewhat the utterance of the words. lie main¬ 
tains that such “ is always the natural order of action. An 
emotion, struggling for utterance, produces a tendency to a 
bodily gesture, to express that, emotion more quickly than 
words can be framed; the words follow, as quickly as they 
can be spoken, And this boing always the ease with a real, 
earnest, unstudied speaker, this mode of placing the aetion 
foremost gives (if it be otherwise appropriate) the appear¬ 
ance of earnest emotion actually present in the mind.” It 
will be found, perhaps, (hat Whately’s views are not really 
inconsistent with the ordinary rule. The bodily gesture is 
begun first, but the word is produced so quickly by (ho 
voice that usually the gesture is not com¬ 
pleted (ill the utterance of the word is 'Pa.jv 
completed. The matter cannot well be \ INS 

tested in speaking the words of others; 
but in delivering one’s own words, if one 
feels called upon naturally and unpremed¬ 
itated !y to uso a certain gesture at a con¬ 
tain [Kiint, that gesture will probably be 
made at the proper time, whether it lx? 
made before or durivg the, utterance of 
the word which it, accompanies. In any 
case, a gesture should not be made or lin¬ 
ger after its word, 

ORDINARY GESTURES. 

In gesture the right hand should be lined more 
than the left. Tkmblc gestures, l with both 
hand*, should not lx- used too frequently. The 
baud in gesture nhould be open, with ibc linger* a 
Httle curved, and the thumb *ilghtly ubovc the fin¬ 
gers, and In the same direction. In debale and 
argumentative discourse, the most common ges¬ 
ture i^ the so-called “ Argumkktativk ” gee- 



tho feeling which he wishes to express. The highest art at 
oratory, like the highest art of acting, Is pot to be attained 
simply by a painstaking and conscientious study, resulting 
in a careful, polished, but cold delivery. To fully represent 
any strong and thrilling passion, the orator and the actor 
must throw themselves into that passion with a moment¬ 
ary excitement, with a complete montal abandonment, 
for the time, of themselves and of every other passion 
or thought to the dominant passion to be expressed. 
To do this is often a severe strain upon the nerves; it 
requires an expenditure of mental energy, of nervous 
force, and sometimes of muscular activity, such as few 
persons aro capable of enduring. The professed actor 
or elocutionist has to submit to the severest strain in 
this regard. The orator who is using his own language to 
express thoughts and feelings by which he is himself deeply 
moved, and of whose truth and force he is firmly convinced, 
bus less difficulty in affecting and persuading his hearers, 
because ho is himself already affected and 
porsuaded. But the orator and elocu¬ 
tionist who is, perhaps, obliged to repre¬ 
sent in quick succession powerful emotions 
of the most, opposite character, finds his 
energies severely taxed, and is often forced 
to repay by hours of weakness for the ap¬ 
plause which he has earned by his suc¬ 
cessful representation. In the midst of 
all his excitement, however, it should be 
remembered that he does not lose entire 
control of himself, although he may seem 
to do so. He seems to tve mastered by 
tho passion, but in reality the passion is 
mastered by him, “ In tho very torrent, 
tempest, and whirlwind of his passion,” 
he retains his self-possession, and so “ ac¬ 
quires a temperance that may give it 
smoothness.” Inexperienced or incompe¬ 
tent actors and speakers, on tho other 
hand, confuse strength with violence, and 


tun). In making this, tho index Unger is hold 
straight, while the remaining lingers are curved. Next In Importance 
to the ttitfiimentulive gesture l* h gesture used to present *»nuo argu¬ 
ment or state some position to the audience. This gesture U^epslhe 
hand open, the index finger straight, the other fingers a Hr!lu rimed. 
In the expression of w'.v forcible arguments or powerful emotion*, the 
tbi may be brought down This gestnre tfiumld not be u«*etl Ion fre¬ 
quently. Some i- ■, akers uh<* it with .(hsurd frequeue^ hammering the 
desk or pulpit mokhL coiihtautly Never use it except in very strong, 
vehement pa/r.»g(<h. 

THE PASSIONS. 

The speaker must always fuel wlial he attempts to ex¬ 
press. Ho must have his mind filled with the passion or 
emotion which his Words represent, so as In insure a correct 
and striking delivery. He must cm to his audience to be 
under the control of the feeling with which he, is seeking to 
impress them. Having wrought himself up to a proper 
pitch, ho must then suppress every montal process except 
the object, which he wishes to accomplish by his oratory, and 


mistake a noisy und vehement declama¬ 
tion for a powerful and passionate delivery. 

Every passion has its own sign, and expresses itself by a 
number of indications, such as a change in pitch, in force, 
in inflection, in articulation, in the position of the body, 
and in the expression of tho face. To give any general 
rules for tho expression of the various passions is very 
difficult, though it has been many times attempted. An 
anonymous writer, quoted with approval by Walker in his 
Treatise on Elocution, has, perhaps, been more successful 
than others in catching tho exterior marks of tho prin¬ 
cipal passions and states of feeling. A few of hit direc¬ 
tions are given in a condensed fora below. TbiA writer’s 
detailed description of the passion of love os represented 
on tho stage is not inserted hero, as it may be supposed 
that every reader will have sufficiently clear and prac¬ 
tical ideas of his own on that subject, and will not re¬ 
quire any directions as to tho proper modo of expressing 
that passion. 
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HOW TO EXPRESS THE PASSIONS. 

Tranquillity.— The body and face are kopt In a state of repose, 
without muscular movement. The countenance 1* open and natural, the 
forehead smooth and unwrinkled, the mouth is Just not entirely closed, 
the eyebrows are slightly arched, and the eyes dre passing easily from one 
object to another without dwelling long upon one, 

Cheerfulne**.— 'The same as tranquility with the addition of a 
smile; the mouth, too, Is open a little wider. 

Raillery.— (Without ill feeling.) The same as cheerfulness. The 
countenance Is’smiling. the voice gay and sprightly. 

Joy.— The face wears a moderate smile ; or In the extremes of joy 
(ho hands are clasped logo!her suddenly, the eyes are lifted upward, 
the body springs gayly und elastically. (Delight is the same us extreme 
Joy.) Bee Illustration. 

Shame.—The face is turned away, the eyes seek the gronnd, tha 
eyebrow's are drawn down, the body looks weak. 

Pity. -The voice is noffc and sympathetic tho eyebrow* arc drawn 
together, the hand* arc raised, and theu dropped, und the mouth I* 
BOmowhut open. 

Hope.—The face looks bright and happy, the arm* are aprcod out, 
the hand* arc open, the breath indrawn a little more strongly thun usual, 
the voice i* plaintive and a little eager. Bee Illustration. 

Hatred.—Tlie body in drawn backward, the hamla arc thrown out a* 
If to keep back the tinted object, the face is turned away a* If to avert 
It from what it loathci*, the eyes sparkle angrily 


DECLAMATION. ' gt' 


Command.—Tho hand is held ont with the palm upward. Rome- 
times a nod is given to the person commanded. » 

Scorn.— The eyebrows are turned up, the body is straight, the open 
hand la (brown out, with the palm downward, the face la slightly turned 
away. 

TRANSITION. - 

In reading or speaking it is of the highest importance to 
avoid the too continuous uso of tho same tone. The ear Boon 
wearies unless it is appeased with a little variety. Unless a 
couijjoeition bo unpardonahly dull, it is susceptible of a 
variety of intonations, and it will lose much of its effect if 
it is delivered monotonously, without bringing ont its con¬ 
trasts l*y fitting vocal contrasts. To do this the speaker 
or reader must clearly understand the thought and feeling, 
and must Ire able to give its proper represeiitat ion by his 
voice. To attain such a control over the voiec as to lie able 
to make a rapid transition from one tone to another requires 
a long course of training, unless a person is exceptionally 
gifted by nature. Yet ho who aspires to be a good reader 
must k* able to take advantage of every opportunity to give 
significance to his reading by changing, as contrast demands, 
the volume, pitch, rate, and quality of his 


and art; turned obliquely la the same direction 
as the bauds, the eyebrows are drawn together, 
tlie teeth are set, the voice bus u rough and harsh 
sound. 

Angler.—The voice is high (but not always ; In 
suppressed anger, for instance, it is low), the nos¬ 
trils are expanded more than usual, the fist Is 
clinched, the brow is wrinkled, the foot stamps 
upon the ground. 

Pear.—The eyes are wide open, the mouth is 
alao opeu, the breath is short, and quick, the body 
shakca, one ftx>! is drawn back of the other, tin* el¬ 
bows are Held parallel with the sides, the hands are 
open, with tlie lingers spread out to the height of 
the breast. See Illustration. 

Borrow*.—’i’he eyes look down upon tlie ground, 
the hands are open, tlie fingers are spread ont, I he 
voice is soft, plaintive, slightly tremulous. If the sorrow to be ex¬ 
pressed is excessive, tho hands are wrung, the body shrank, the eyes 
are covered with the hands, etc. 

Remorse.—The head hangs down, the eyes are lifted lip fora mo¬ 
ment, and then cast down, the body writhes, the voice has a harsh and 
low sound. 

Despair.—Tho eyebrows are bent down, the eyes are rolled, the 
month is opened, the nostrils expand and enlarge, the fist Is clinched, 
tlie teeth gnash, tlie body is moved violently to anil fto. 

Surprise. -(Wonder, admiration, etc.i The eyes are opened wide, 
the month is o]»n, the hands arc held up. 

Pride.—The eyes are open full ami wide, tlie eyebrows are drawn 
down, the lips are drawn together tightly, the words are nth-red slowly 
and deliberately, the step Is slow and stately, the body l» held erect und 
anbcudlng, the legs arc apart. 

Courage.--The head is held high and straight, the breast is thrown 
out, tlie eyes nre cle-ir, the voico Is firm. 

Boasting. -The arms are held akimbo, tho foot stumps npon the 
gtotindrfito strides are long, tho voicu is loud. Sot* Illustration. 

Anxi«t7>— (Perplexity, etc.) Tho eyebrows are contracted, the bead 
bangs down, the eyes are cast «|xm the ground, ibe Ups are drawn 
together tightly, the movements of the body are irregular and agitated, 
the tone of the voice is uneven, and frequently varied. 

Psavtaluw**. —The forehead is somewhat wrinkled, the upper Up 
Is dMwn tip, tho eyes take an oblique direction. Bee Illustration. 

SCalioe. —The Jaws are set resolutely, the fist Is clinched, tho elbows 
are bent In till they tooch the body. See Illustration. 



voico. Cons! an l practice must bo had in 
passing from pure tone lo orotund, from 
orotund tone to aspirated, from aspirated 
tom* to pure, from loud to soft, from mid- 
dlo pitch to low, from slow time to quick, 
from loud to moderate, etc., etc. 


POSITION AND CARRIAGE. 


Support tho weight of the body npon one foot. 
Rest the weight of the body at flrrt upon tile left 
foot, to- ting the right foot, with the knee slightly 
bent, about three inches in advance of the left. 
When yon grow tired of this position, reverse it 
by rearing I be weight of the body on the right foot, 
with tho left advanced. Expand the. chest easily. Let the arms, when 
not employed In gesture, hang down at the sides. Keep the shoulders 
at I he same height, the body erect, the chin a \ery little drawn in, tho 
eyes looking straight. In comiug on I he platform or Mage, bow to the 
clialiraaii or president, if there is one. Bow the body and not the 
head simply. Wall; cu-ily und gracefully to the front of the stage, bow 
shglitiy lo the audience and begin. In coming on the stage, or walk- 
tng across in the course of your speech tlf you have occasion) hold tha 
head up straight, keep tlie body erect, the chest ex|«inded. the eyes 
straightahead. The feet should Incline outwards about thirty degrees. 
Swing lilt* arms easily and naturally. Take steps of the same length, and 
witu a uniform time. 


SITTING POSITION. 


In reading from a sitting position, adopt the following rules In that 
regard : Keep the feet on the floor at an anglo of from fifty to sixty 
degrees with one another, llend the knees to an angle of about eighty- 
live degrees. Keep the shouh’eis square, the body erect, the bead 
straight, the chest well out, the chin a little in. Hold the book or 
manuscript In the left hand, with three fingers under It. Put the thumb 
and little finger above llio leaf to hold it down. Raise the fore-arm 
from thirty-five lo forty-five degrees, throwing the elbow a little for. 
ward. The book is in a proper position when the reader can see to read, 
and at the same time Is not obliged to bond his neck or body. 

















{ ' H an ancient Assyrian docu¬ 
ment, which was written during the 
. reign of Sardanapahis V., it. is said 
that the god A elm repealed to t he 
ancestors of the King the cuneiform 
characters of their language. 


" This aeeount of the sacred 

Jjlfj origin of their writings was universally 
4;,^ believed by the people. To many per¬ 
il. sons, trained in ihe customs and modes of 
Sj|r thought- peculiar to our age, it seems 
'JL fi'iifc incredible that this idea was ever 
e |P seriously entertained j but, according to 
Jk statements of reliable, historians, such a 
A belief was universal. ’ 
w Nearly even mil ion of antiquity lias, at 
’ seme period of its history, attributed the 
origin of let.teis to the beneficence of the god in 
which it, trusted.* This appears not only from 
statements of the writers, hut from the nature 
and signification of their words. In the Egyp¬ 
tian language, ifie term m iting signified, accord¬ 
ing to Lcnorma-nt, “Writing heavenly words.” 
This meaning is not only beautiful tint essentially 
true, for what over may he the origin of letters, no 
gift or invention lias been as useful, nor contributed 


so much to the civilization of mankind, as the art 
OF WHITING. 

That a people like the Assyrians, for the most 
part uneducated, having but little intercourse with 
other nations, should believe that, none hut the 
gods could see meaning in the u edge-1 ike forms of 
their language is not strange ; but it seems ex¬ 
traordinary Unit such an enlightened people as (he 
Egyptians should have attributed urn thing super* 
natural to their hieroglyphics. 

The true origin of the art of writing could not 
well he understood by a person confining his observa¬ 
tions to any one language or time. To the student 
of philology, however, it is not a surprising fact 
that writing was not invented by a single man, hut 
gradually worked out by the contributions of numer¬ 
ous generations. The invention of written charac¬ 
ters is due to the genius of man working through 
ages, and proving, indeed, that “art is long.” . 

Fader these circumstances, it is natural that the 
accounts of the origin of writing should he some¬ 
what varied, but there is a very general agreement 
that the first, developments of written language are 
to Ini found among the Egyptians. It might, have 
been expected that the three great classes of kin¬ 
dred languages, the Aryan, the Semitic, and the 
Turanian, would give us the source of our written 
characters; but the connection between thought 
and the symbols of thought has not proved strong 
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enough to decipher the ancient characters without 
a key or alphabet. Owing, therefore, to our limited 
knowledge, we can only I race three principal sources 
from which I,lie various nations have derived their 
letters—the Chinese, the Assyrian and the Egypt¬ 
ian. It is claimed, moreover, that the Assyrian 
ought not to he classed as a source at all, as that 
language is manifestly the product of long experi¬ 
ence with more simple forms. 

All writing lias been divided into two classes— 
Ideographic and J'lmuetic. 

Iiikoguacijic writing is the art of expressing 
ideas by means of images or picture.-, and is t.h<> 
natural language of children, and primitive men 
everywhere. The most perfect examples of this 
writing have been found in Egypt, and have been 
known as the hieroglyphs. The Egyptians de¬ 
veloped four languages, which, by their resem¬ 
blances and variations, enable ns to trace, with 
considerable certainty, the course of linguistic 
evolution. The oldest of these languages is the 
ill kkoc.ia ni u , in which the pictorial element 
prevails to the large-1, extent. This language was 
in use more than three thousand years before the 
Christian era, hut it was confined to the priest-; 
it was chiefly employed in religious services, and 
in the rituals for the dead. The second of these 
languages of Egypt, and that, which was In far 
the most, useful to the world, was the liniitATir. 
This language was in use t.vv enty cent uric- before t lie 
close of the old cm, and was the medium of the best 
thought, of Egyptian literatim-. To t his also wo must, 
look for the source from which the luifumsof Europe 
have principally derived their letters. Thi- lan¬ 
guage, (hough ideographic, was ml her symbolical 
than pictorial; it had so far departed from the orig¬ 
inal forms that it may be considered a c ursive will¬ 
ing ; and it is probably the first example known 
among men. The oilier two languages found 
among the Egyptians were the PuMoxioaiid Coptic, 
but their influence was far less than the hieratic. 

The characters of the hieratic language, which 
the Phoenicians had adopted, were soon taken from 
the service of ideographic writing, and became the 
basis of another system called the phonetic, in 
which the "har.u-tors represent sounds. Of the 
phone lie languages there are two elapses | t.he syl- 
laldr, in which each character represents a com¬ 
bination of sounds, and the alphabetictd, in which 


each character is the symbol of a single sound. It 
required a long experience to bring into use the 
system of phonetic writing now employed by the 
most enlightened nations of the world. Time and 
experience, however, developed our present art of 
writing, for which no price was too great to pay. 

The difficulties which men have encountered in 
the development, of this art can scarcely be under¬ 
stood unless we study the materials which men 
have employed in the attempt to express (heir ideas 
in written forms. The laborious chiseling upon 
stone, the slow tracing of the iron style upon the 
I palm leaf, the papyrus and the wooden blocks, and ; 
the separate process of tilling or rubbing into the 
lines the chosen pigment, involved difficulties 
which the writers of our day would not willingly 
undertake. If persons of io-day were compelled to 
use those modes for a short t ime, they would return 
to our present, methods with the consciousness of 
exalted privilege and blessing. 

The study of the writings of i he different nations 
shows' us that there were generally two motives 
that guided their course of progress. The more 
important was the desire to save work ; the other 
motive was the love of beauty, it is hard to be¬ 
lieve that men have always been moved by these 
causes, when we see some of the ugly characters 
which they have used ; yet there are very few sys¬ 
tems in which we do not tind (even from our own 
peculiar standpoint) many illustrations of the 
a-Mhctic and economic qualities of men. As an 
example of the latter, we note the cuneiform in¬ 
scriptions of the Assyrians. These are supposed 
to have been developed from the linear style of 
cutting in stone. .Experience showed that the 
wedge could be cut much more quickly than the 
angle formed by two narrow lines. 

The desire for beauty was especially predominant 
among the peoples of northern and western Europe 
from the close of the twelfth to the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. During this time the Golldc script pre¬ 
vailed, and it. still has a representation in the 
characters of tin- German language. These were the 
characters used in the famous “ Black Letter 
Books,” as the first books published in Germany 
imitated the heavy lines of the Gothic script in use 
with the people at that time. But the Gothic 
characters do not seem to have been very satisfac¬ 
tory. The French modified them, and gave to 
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their forms the name “letlres <k srnnme” The 
Italians rejected them altogether, ami produced the 
forms now known as the Homan. These appeared 
in an edition of Pliny's .Natural History, published 
in Venice in the year 1-109. Jt is a circumstance 
worthy of note that the ornamental Gothic letters, 
which were rejected by most of the European na¬ 
tions so many years ago, arc now beginning to Jose 
favor even among the Germans themselves, and 
there are very many who Jong to see them exchanged 
for the simpler form of the Homan. 

It is impossible to foresee the changes which are 
in store for the written languages of to-day ; but 
it is certain they are not fixed. Some changes will 
undoubtedly take place. There is work enough of 
ail excellent kind for those who will undertake it. 
Many persons look upon writing as something 
which anybody may accomplish, and think it docs 
not matter very much how it is done. They like 
to see individuality in writing. Hut we must re¬ 
member that writing is an art; that while there is 
a certain scope for the individuality of each one 
who writes, there are also inexorable laws. What¬ 
ever improvement we have made in the expies.doii 
of thought by means of script, we have made by 
discovering and obeying tin* laws of this Art, So 
long as writing consisted only in imitating a copy 
without regard to principles of letter construction, 
and without care for the position of the body, or 
for the movements of the arm and hand, it de¬ 
pended for interest solely upon its utility in con¬ 
veying intelligence and preserving to men the 
important events of history. But when men began 
to study the subject more carefully, they found 
there weie more things in this Art of Writing than 
were dreamed of in (he old philosophies. Observa¬ 
tion taught them that mere imitation could never 
give the bent results. The process of writing in¬ 
volved a series of movements of the arm and band, 
the laws -t which could not be ignored without 
serious loss in time and in the skill of execution. 

A few persons may‘bo skillful artists without form¬ 
ulated rules, but only those who are gifted with 
supeiioi powers of imagination and elegance of 
taste can ever attain great skill hy any other moans 
than practical familiarity with rub's, f] le 

study of this Art has done more than to reveal the 
fact of a hiss in time and skill; it has demonstrated 
another fact of the utmost, importance to wi iters, | 


book-keepers and copyists, that the use of the pen, 
even for long periods of time, is not unhealthful 
nor greatly exhausting, when the method is natural 
and physiological. While, on the other hand, them 
is no occupation more tedious, and none that makes 
a more severe draft upon the energies of man, than 
the use of the pen by improper methods. Diseases 
of tiie hand and ruin of the whole nervous system 
are often the result. Many men and women, whose 
health has broken under the task of writing, have 
failed and suffered, not so much from the difficulty 
of their work as from the attempt to do it in an 
unnatural way. It is of no use to fight against 
Nature, and whoever attempts it must suffer. 
It is inexcusable to shut your eyes to the light, of 
science, and employ a method which is condemned 
by the plainest laws of your own body. Penman¬ 
ship may now be justly termed a science. The 
knowledge pertaining to it, has been classified, and 
the rules of a natural method have been made so 
complete, that any one who will follow them care¬ 
fully for a few months will be rewarded hy a power 
of easy and rapid execution which could never be 
attained under the old method of learning to write. 
In the development of every art there is a tendency 
to adornment. Indeed, t here are few things which 
man attempts in which you will not find evidence 
of his aesthetic nature, consciously or unconscious¬ 
ly expressed. Even in so practical an art as writ¬ 
ing tins has appeared, and him brought discredit 
to some extent upon the schools. But- (his has 
been simply from a misunderstanding of the uses 
of the ornamental style. Apart from its peculiar 
use in decoration, it is of the highest service in 
training (lie muscles of the arm and hand, and m 
allaying, when properly employed, all unnatural 
excitement of the nerves. Viewed in this light, 
the development of the ornamental style is to be 
regarded as an important part of the advances in 
the art of writing. Whoever has used the method 
of training, in which the ornamental style has been 
employed as a means of giving the best control 
over (he muscles, will need no other evidence to 
convince him of its great utility. But if any ex¬ 
amples were needed, it may justly bo said (hat 
those institutions, which have employed it most 
carefully, have been most successful in sending forth 
pupils export in the use of the pen, and possessed 
of a ready and legible handwriting. 
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Persons who de¬ 
sire to acquire a 
good handwriting 
cannot pay too 
much attention to 
the assumption ol 
a CORRECT I'OSI- 

' j X" i *v3;' tion, of which 
there are throe, the Front, the 
Right side, and the Lett side. 
The Front Position is most com¬ 
monly used, and wo always rec¬ 
ommend it, especially to students 
learning to write. In this posi¬ 
tion sit square with the desk, hut 
not in contact with it; keep the 
body erect, the feet level on the 
floor; place the paper in front of 
the body, in an oblique position, 
and square with the right arm; 
rest the left arm on the desk, with 
the hand on the paper to the left, 
above the right hand, and forming 
a right augle with it. 

Eight Side Position. Sit with 
the right side to the desk without 
touching it; let the paper lie square 
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with the edge of desk ; place the right arm on the 
desk parallel to edgo, and the left hand above the 
writing, so that the arms form right angles with 
eaoh other; body and feet are relatively the same 
as in front position. 
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POSITION OP THK 1U.VD (RKAK VIEW). 

left Side Position. Sit with the left side to the 
desk ; body erect; left arm parallel to edge of desk 
With the hand on the paper above the writing; 
paper square with desk ; and right, arm at a right 
angle with the left. This position is recom¬ 
mended especially in (he counting-house whore 
large books are used, that have to he placed at 
right angles to the edge of the desk. The right 
arm should always be parallel to the sides of the 
paper or book. 

MOVEMENTS. 

|n writing, three movements are necessary, 

$ viz: Finger movement., Muscular or 
|p^jip Fore-arm movement, and Ofi< 

®||pf Hand or Whole Arm movement. 

Tyl Finger Movement. Let the arm 
ton eh the table on the muscles only, 
about three inches from elbow ; hold the 
wrist char from i he table and square, so that 
a pencil laid on the hack of wrist would he jjjjfeas 
in a horizontal position ; hold the pen he- 
tween the thumb and first and second " ; S ; 

fingers; keep the second linger nearly __ 

straight and about three quartern of m inch 
from point of pen, resting the holder halfway 
between the end of finger and first joint; 

♦tike forefinger, which is also nearly straight. 


rests over tho holder ; and the thumb, slightly bent 
with its end against tho holder opposite the first 
joint of tho forefinger, keeps the holder in its 
proper position. Guard against lotting the holder 
drop in the hollow between the forefinger ami 
thumb. Tho upward strokes aro made by 
extending the first two fingers and thumb, 
and tho downward strokes by Qontractmg 
them; lot the hand glide over tho paper on 
the nails of the third and fourth fingers, 
keeping them closed ahovo tho second joints. 

Muscular or Fore-arm Movement. Tho 
s - : 4i«-. same position of arm and liand is used in 
this movement us in the finger movement, 
~~~ hut instead of forming tho letters by the 
extension and contraction of the fingers, - 
they are formed by moving tho hand and 
wrist with the pen, letting the arm roll on 
the muscle near the elbow, and sliding the 
hand over the paper on the nails of the 
(birdand fourth fingers. This is the proper 
movement for business writing, and beginners will 
acquire a good business hand much sooner by con¬ 
stantly practicing it. 

Off Hand or Whole Arm Movement. In this 
movement raise tho elbow from the desk, and move 
the whole arm from the shoulder with the pen, lot¬ 
ting the hand slide on the nails of the third and 
fourth fingers. This movement is only used in 
making large Capitals. 

Formation is the manner iu which letters aro 
made. All letters are formed with straight lines 
and curves called principles. The straight lings 
are all parallel and of the same slant. Curves 
are of throe kinds, convex, concave, and compound. 
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Slant. All straight linos in the formation of let¬ 
ters should be at an angle of lifty-threo degrees 
(53°), and all curved lines in small letters connecting 
straight lines should he at an angle of thirty-two 
degrees (32'); when the space between letters is 
diminished this angle is increased, but in all eases 
the main slant should remain the same. The above 
engraving shows the Main Sla nt (53") and the 
Connecting Slant (32'). 


Space. The line on which the writing rests is 
called the Base line, that at the head of the small 
letters the Head line ; and the line to which the 
Capitals extend, the Toe line. A space in small 
letters is the width of the letter n and height of /, 
excepting the loop letters that have the height of 
capitals ; d, p and t, that are two spaces above the 
base .line ; and f, g, j, p, q, y and z, that are two 
spaces below tho base line. 

Shading. It is better that students in learning 
to write should make all small letters without shad¬ 
ing except the letters d, p, and t: and in shading 
Capitals there should be but one shade in a single 
letter. After one has learned the formation of 
small letters, shading may be practiced, making 
two or three in a word of eight or nine letters. 
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« f OT11INO is of greater importance 
n learning to write that) that the j 
student should acquire a thorough 
know ledge of the analysis and con- | 
> struct ion of all the letters of the 
^alphabet. Many persons fail to 
(W^^iTiaequiro a good handwriting, because 
they have never taken the trouble to 
inform themselves in this respect, and merely imi¬ 
tate tho general characteristics of a letter without 
the slightest knowledge of its regular construction. 
Some individuals even boast of their ignorance, 
and pride themselves on (he legibility or individu¬ 
ality of their style of writing. Educated people, 
however, consider a knowledge of the formation of 
letters essential to those who wish to acquire a 
graceful or genteel handwriting. After this has 
been accomplished, individuality will develop itself, 
and by constant practice you will gradually work 
out a peculiar style of your own ; but without, a 
knowledge of the fundamental laws of penmanship 


you can no more learn to write properly, than you 
could draw a hue picture unless you had lirst mas¬ 
tered certain rules relating to the art, of drawing. 

HOW SMALL LETTERS ARE FORMED. 

The three Pnnscti'LEs given below are (hose employed in 
the formation of all letters. They .mould be. thoroughly 
understood before attempting to construct, either small letters 
or capitals, as one. two, or all three of these principles are 
used in every ease. 

, . .rtt'.._L'irC'°;.ggfc——, I. The fir*t 

f ~ —’ P rincl P le of B,nttU 

letters is a convex curve, commencing at base line, and as¬ 
cending to head line at an angle of thirty-two degrees (32°). 

JHn.r ■ - IT. The second prlnoipl* 

I J _j is a concave curve, com¬ 

mencing ul busc line., and ascending tfl head line at an angle 
of thirty two degrees (32 ). 

_ .. £ nrLj ‘ —.£■—. III. The third principle 

/ 4 / 7 7 1 is a straight line, com¬ 

mencing at head line and descending lo base at an angle of 
tlfty-tlirce degrees 153"). 

Begin on base line, and ascend with con- 
vox curve to head line; retrace ont'-half space, 
and finish the movement with convex curve to 
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base line; turn to the right and ascend with concave curve to 
head line, forming a pointed oval; descend with a straight 
line on main slant to base; turn to right, and finish with 
concave curve,—P rinciples 1, 2 and 8. 

jO Begin on base line, and ascond with convex 
Z' curve to top line; turn to the left, and descend 
with straight line to base, crossing upward 
^^ movement at head line; turn to the right on 

base line, and ascend with concave curve to head line; finish 
With a horizontal concave curve to the light, one-half space 
in length.— Principles 2 and 8. 

Bogin ori base line, and ascend with concuvo 
curve, leaving space enough between its highest 
point and the head lino for Ihe passage of an¬ 
other curve; unite angularly, and descend with straight line 
tin main slant one-fourth space; make a short turn to the 
Hght, and ascend with concave curve; turn to the leftover 
the upward curve, touching the head line; descend to base 
with straight line eti main dant, and finish as in a .—Prin¬ 
ciples 2 and 8. 

Form the jKiiiifed oval as in a ; continue the 
/ second principle one space above the head line; 
/^y^y retrace to head line, and continue with straight 
line to base; turn to the right, and finish as in 
a ; shade at top above the head line.— Principles 1, 2 and 8. 

Begin on base line with concave curve, and 
yZy' ascend to head line; make a turn to the left and 
descend with a straight line on main slant to base; 
turn to the right, and finish as in a. —Principles 2 and 8. 

/ Begin as in h with the upward and down¬ 
ward movement, crossing at head line; con¬ 
tinue the straight line two spaces below the 
base; turn to the right, and ascond with 
concave curve, touching straight, line at 
base; unite angularly, and finish with the concave curve to 
the right— Principles 2 and 8 
yy^7 First, second and third movement same as 
' in a; uniting angularly with a straight line on 

yy main slant, and finishing as in j .—Principles 

^ 1.2 and 8. 

Begi, on base lino, and ascend with eon- 
// cave curve three spaces; turn to the left, and 
/ descend with straight^ line to base, crossing 
--''ye' /y curve at head line: unite angularly, and as- 
eoiid with convex curve to head line; turn to 
the right, ami descend with a straight line on main slant to 

base; finish as in a.— Principles 1, 2 and I!. 

• 

Begin at, h.t-e lino; ascend with concave 
curve to head tme; unite angularly, und de¬ 
scend with straight line on in.iiti slant to base; 
finish same as in a ; dot one «p icr nlmve third principle, on 
same slant, — Principles 2 anil 8, 


Begin as in i • continue straight line on 
main stunt two spaces below the base line, and 
finish as in g. —Principles 1 , 2 and 8. 




Form loop aeiah; ascend with convex com 
Z' one and one-fourth spaces above base line; 
. turn short, and move toward the left with a 
—'' concave curve; form loop on first principle at 

the head line, and finish as in i. — Principles 1, 2 and 8. 

jn Commence with convex curve; ascond two 
Z' spaces; form loop as in h; turn short to the 
right, and finish as in i. — Principles 2 
and 8. 

Begin with convex curve on baseline; 
ascend to head line; turn, and descend with 
straight linn on main slant to base; unite 
angularly; ascend to head line, repeating the above, and 
finish as in t. Width of ra, two spaces. — Principles 1, 2 
and 3. 

gyy Commence and finish same as in. Width, 
C/ one space.—P rinciples 1, 2 and 3. 

Begin on base lino, and ascend with concave 
yZ/ curve to head line; unite angularly, and descend 
with convex curve to base; turn short, and asiend 
with concave curve, forming an oval; finish with horizontal 
concave curve. Width of o, one-half space.— Principles l 
and 2. 

/ Begin on base lino, and ascend w ith oon- 
yZj cave curve two spawn; unite angularly, and 
^ descend with straight line on main slant two 
/ spuces below base lino; retrace to base line: 

* complete as in n ; shado below the base.— 
Principles 1, 2 and 3. 

Form pointed oval as in a ; unite angularly, 
''// and descend with straight, line on main slant. 
Zr two spaces below base line; turn short to the 

* right, and ascend with convex curve to head 
line.—P rinciples 1, 2 and 8. 

. Begin on base line, and aseend with concave 
yZyS eurvo one and one-fourth spaces; descend with u 
vertical curve to head line; turn short, and de¬ 
scend with straight line to base; turn short to the right, and 
finish same as i. Width, one-half space.— Principles 2 
and 8. 

^fy First movement as in r; descend with con¬ 
cave curve on main slant to base line; turn to 
the left, terminating with a dot on first curve, one-third 
space from base; retrace to bust* line, and finish will) con¬ 
cave curve. Width, one-half space.— Principle 2. 

Begin on base line, and ascend with concave 
r~ curve two s[>aces; descend with straight line to 
yZy base; turn to the right, and end as in i. Shade 
abovo head line; cross with a straight line hori¬ 
zontally one-half space from top,— Principles 2 and 8. 

Commence with concave curve, ascending 
sM/ to head line; unite angularly with straight 
line on main slant, and descend to base; turn, 
rejw-at the same thing, and finish as in i. Width, one space. 
—Principles 3 and 8, 




cave cuirve. 
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COKSTRtrCTlOH OF CAPITALS. 


Begin at base line, and ascend with convex 
/JJL, 0turvi! t° head lino; lum to the right,, and descend 
" with straight lino on main slant to base; tu"ti to 
the right, and aseond witli concave curve to head 
line one-half space from top o£ second movement, and finish 
with a horizontal curve to the right. Width of letter, one- 
half spaee.--PKiNen>r,us 1, 2 and 2. 

The lirst two movements are the same as in 
/UT . n • lorn to the right, and ascend with concave 
curve to head line; unite angularly, with a 
straight line on main slant, ami finish with the last move¬ 
ment of ii. Width, one and one-half spaces.— Principles 1, 
2 and o. 

„ First two movements same as inn; the third 
movement, liegitr- at the head line, and, descend¬ 
ing, traces the second movement one-fturd of its 
lengtn; continue to t he base line; turn to the right, ami iinish 
with the concave < urve.—P kintipujs 1, 2 and 3. 

lie. {in i.n base line, and ascend with convex 
curve to head line; turn, amt descend with a 
{hi line on main slant to base; (urn to the 
, and ascend with concave curve to head 
line; unite angularly with a straight, line on main slant, and 
Iinish as in J.— Principles f, 2 and :'!. 

Three first movements as m >•: unite angularly 
with a convex curve; ascend slightly, then turn to 
tiio right, and descend with a concave curve two 
spaces below base line; turn to the left, and finish 
as in j. — Principles 1, 2 and 8. 


yy-.. 

/Y sl.raigh 
w right, ; 



CONSTRUCTION OF CAPITALS. j 

We first present the three principles of the eapitals, which I 
a student, should practice before writing (he tellers. *i’hcy j 
arc formed by the convex and corn live curve, which are Hie. 
first and avond principles of writing. 

Capital Stem. — Formed i 
with principles t amt 2. \ 
1 b ight, three spaces ; linisticd 
with an oval one-half its 
height,. 

4Tho Oval.—Formed with principle# 

1 and 2. Height, three “paces. Width, 
one-half its height. 



nuz: 








The Inverted Oval.—Formed with 
principles 1 and 2. Begin one and one-half 
spaces from base line, ascend to top line, 
making an oval two-thirds its height. 
With this principle the letters Q. I', F, 
IF. X, Fund '/'are made. 



Begin with 
capital stem; 
from its top 
descend with 
a straight 


i 


line on main slant to base line ; begin a slight curve to the 
left on the straight line, one and mm-fourth spaces from 
base line, and descend one-half space ; cross straight line, 
and ascend with a concave curve to head line Commence 
shade on the stem, one-fourth space aliove head line, and 
finish on base line. Pbincifles 1, 3 and 11. 




Begin two anil 
1 one-half spaces 
from base line, 
and descend with 
capita] stem on 

main slant ; make an oval turn to the left, and ascend co 
fop line ; make an oval turn to the right, and descend to 
one and one-half spoe.es from base line ; cross the capital 
stem, and form a loop pointing upward; then descend with 
a right curve to base line; turn, and ascend one space. 
Pkixcipi.es 1 and 2. 

Begin on base 
line and sscetid to 
top line with con¬ 
cave curve ; turn 
to left, and de¬ 
scend to base, line, forming loop as in l; finish with oval 
one-half the full height. Principles 1, 2 and 3. 

Begin two 
and one-fourth 
spaces from base 
lino, and de¬ 
scend wit h com¬ 
pound curve to base line ; form a horizontal loop, and touch 
the base at the right of crossing ; ascend with convex curve 
to Head line, crossing eomjiouiid curve two spaces from (vise 
line ; finish with oval extending downward two and onc- 
iiulf spaces from head line. Pjhkcjm.es 1 and 2. 




FT 


ff? 


1 ttz$±. 


6 


d top 


Begin near the 
line ; after 
form mg u small 
oval, descend one 
space from topline; 
form u small loop pointing downward, and finish with an 
oval i wo spaces touching the base. Principles t and 2. 



4 

Bogin F with convex curve (same m small letter n) one- 
half space from top line ; ascend to top line ; turn to the 
right, and descend with a straight line one-third of a space ; 
form a horizontal compound curve to the right, one space ; 
form loop pointing upward at top line, and descend with 
capital ste.m same as in the capital letter A ; cross capital 
stem one and one-half spaces from baseline. The capital 1 
is formed in the same manner as F, without the crossing on 
itie stem. Piunciples X and 2. 
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THE ABT OP WHITING. 


Begin as in 

-jp> ~py /j small loi ter l; 

S&CJ # #= t& Z, JTZ 

oval turn, which 

should he three-fourths of a space from base line ; ascend to 
a point one anil one-half spaces from base line ; unite angu¬ 
larly, and finish with lower part of capital stem. Position 
of loop should bo such that a straight line, drawn from its 
top to the centre of oval of the stem on base line, would be 
uu main slant. Principles 1 and 2. 


Begin on base, 

—- '77~/‘ - ~7~7 r / y line, and ascend 

~ZZZy — 'Sis/ with concave 

\./s c 11 rvc three 

‘*'" v J ' spaces ; unite 

angularly, and complete, with capital stem ; begin second 
part at top line, one sjaieo to the right of stem ; descend to 
base line with a slight convex curve ; finish as in A. Prin¬ 
ciples 1 and 2. 



Begin / one space from base lino, and ascend one-half 
space with convex curve ; carry it well toward the right, 
and form a broad loop pointing downward one space from 
base line ; ascend witli cotivi x curve to top line on main 
slant ; make a short turn, mid finish with capital stem, 
passing downward through the centre of loop. Principles 
1 and 3. ('upitnl J. —Begin us in I: after passing through 
the loop, descend with a straight line on main slant two 
spaces below the base line ; make a left turn, and ascend 
with a convex curve, crossing downward movement, nt base 
line and ending one space above. Principles 1, 2 and 3. 


Form the first, pari as 
~y y y'y' * n • begin ,,( ond 

S —-// y section at a point on top 

\P^y fjs 6/ lino one space to the 

right of stem, and de¬ 
scend with a con-prainl curve one space from top line ; form 
a loop He.rosi *>pitai stem, pointing upward ; descend with 
a straight line on main slant to base line, turning to the 
right : finish with concave curve. Principles 1, 2 and 3. 

• 

Ascend from 

~ /,/ ■ SJ~ ft base line with 

' , y ~ ft' the concave 

curve to top 
b.u ;iurn short, 

to the left, and descend witti capitul stemto base line, crossing 
t,hc concave curve : one and one half spaces from base line ; 
form horizontal loop touching base line, to the right of cross¬ 
ing ; finish with concave curve. Principles 1 and 2. 


__ Begin as 

downward 

niovcment, at top line connecting with top of capital stem; 
descend to base in a straight line, touching one space from 
the point on base line touched by oval of capital stem: from 
base line ascend witli coneavo curve to top line to a jaunt 
ono spaco to the right of capital stem; unite angularly, mid 
descend with concave curve to base line; finish witli an oval 
one and ono half spaces from base line, Principles 1, 2 and 8. 

_ Begin with 

' // ft ft the capital 

~ . — // S y~~~, „ y—/// ^eni; unite 

j; s/ / T ~PZ~Y1 \~ft/ at top with 

a downward 

stiaight line as in A; finish with a short turn, and concave 
curve, one and ono half spaces from base line. Principles 
1, 2 and 8. 

Same as oval 

^ ”/y~] /ft~X or second princi- 

f f "J /f / (/ / pie of capital lot- 

y~~\}~7 | \i_y tors. Width: 

one half its 

iieigiit. Iiiist downward niovuuient, should bo parallel to 
the tir&t, and fiuish at one half space above base line. Prin¬ 
ciples 1 and 2. 

Begin with 

' •) A' capital stem, arid 

/ ! ~~ft / jr finish in thosamo 

ft ( (~ft \ft manner as B. as 

« far us (, li e cross¬ 

ing loop. Principles 1 and 2. 

Begin wi! h in- 

7 ft Ti y ^ h vcrti>a ovaL ° r 

l // (ft ~~ (ft/ third principle of 

. -VYT T> S-ft sft capital le t to rs : 

the oval should lie 

two spaces from top line: form a horizontal loop on base 
line, lunch' gthe base at the right of crossing; finish with 
concave curve. Principles 1 and 2. 

__ Form R with 

/ft/ Cll l ,ita) hU ' ni the 

_ / / ft f ft / ft same as U, us far 

y ( ~~7 y ( yfft 1 (ftift as crossing loop; 

descend to base 

witli a straight line, touching one space from that point 
touched by the turn in stem; make a turn to the right, and 
finish with concave curve. Principles 1, 2 and 3. * 

Begin at base 

ft ,/~ // ft lino with the 

. y~yj concave curve, 

(ft ft ft ftft and ascend to 

top line; make 

a turn as in 1., and descend with convex eurve: one and one 
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half spaces from lop line; cross upward curve, and finish 
with lower part of capital stem. Principles J and 2. 

[The letter T mil l/e found in diagram with tetter F.] 

___ __ Begin with 

_ tY,h- /^-4'i3}y-.— /f*h / inverted oval 

. .11 s/ *4' _f-liird capi- 

_ . /I Zj, _ ' 'LS CZc/ tnl principle) ; 

oval should bo 

two spaces from top line; make a turn on base line, and 
ascend with concave curve two and one half spaces; unite 
angularly, and descend with straight line to base; make a 
turn to the right, and finish with the concave curve. Widt h 
of U in centre one space. Principles 1, 3 aud 3. 

__ _ Form I' with 

L . fji Q 


- fkOl. j r r /fl)/-- i,,Vfirtl “ 1 OVul: 

_ iZf’Z _C-Vy same as V to base 

_ Z/L. _ ZL _ (-■ line; make a 

I urn to tlicright, 

ascend with a concave curve two spaces, and finish with a 
short horizontal concave curve to tbo rigid. Principles 
1 and 2. 

Commence w ith 

~jpZ ~)) ~// rr^f) / / inverted oval, mid 

.f#. / CM' continue to base 

y //' _ ^ / _ S*/ line; unite an¬ 

gularly. and as¬ 
cend with concave curve nearly threo spaces; unite angu¬ 
larly, ami descend with straight line to base, one space from 
firs! section; mute angularly, and ascend with convex curve 
one and one half spaces. Principles 1, 2 and 3. 


tiC 


C o m m once 

1 Z Z _)) S i? '''))/ 1 /ZZ\Z with inverted 
LjX JilJxXX. ZJ7lZ~:\ ’U/n oval, ami con 

I ^ T 1 ' f S v / / \Ls' tinue to bare 

line same us ill 

IF; begin second set lion at the fop line, and with (he con¬ 
vex curve descend, touching first section at the centre, or 
one and one half spaces above base lino ; make a broad turn 
to the right on base line, mid finish with oval, which should 
be one ami one half spuccs in height. Principles ] and 2. 

Commence, as in 

WfaHEB o/~ x 

■ _ ZS' __ O'jX' t ,ir, i «t base line, 

/Z // amt ascend with the 

| -ZL. <Z ~ {/' concave curve to 

| top line; turn to the left as in /. and descend with ii straight 
] line two spaces below the base line, turn to the left, anil with 
i flic convex curio ascend, crossing downward movement at 
i base Inn ; and finish same as m ,7. Principles 1, 2 and il 


fl/j) _. ■- h /Z 1) V( ' r,, ’ , l oval, and cou- 

‘l /Z ’( yfl Z/ Hnue to baseline, «nme 

/T _ /.jerf, as first section of X ; 

,i IjZ ~ZZ~ /} form a loop pointing 

// JjZ. Z downward, and after 
crossing the downward movement, descend with concave 
curve two spaces below base line; and finish as in Y. Prin¬ 
ciples l and 2. 


Commence with in¬ 
verted oval, and con¬ 
tinue (o baseline, «nmo 
as first section of X ; 
form a loop pointing 
downward, and a f I e r 




^mCRISlIINf! i s the art of delineating figures by 
menus of a rapid, whole-arm movement of the 
v pen. This species of the penman's art lias been 
practiced from time immemorial: not only as a 


distinctive feature of jienmanship in the produc- 
, s C‘ife'';j» tion of designs representing birds, animals, fishes, 
aud fanciful designs, but also for the embellish¬ 


ment of writing and lettering. In former times, flourishing 
was of greater practical value and more highly esteemed 


than it. is to-day. 

Before the discovery of printing, when the books of the ; 
world were written nnd illuminated by the pen, and during i 
the centuries immediately following the discovery of print- ; 
ing, the art of flourishing was extensively practiced. It i 


was greatly prized, and (om-idered a valuable accomplish¬ 
ment f,,|- piolV-sional lemhcis ,,t arti-lic [ h •!i-\v<»rk. 

Theexeicise of the hand m flourishing lends to give case 
mid dexterity in tile execution of practical writing. Tin 
plates connected with (his MiiijeM present a series of exer¬ 
cises adapted for the practice of learners in Ibis fascinating 
dcpartmcnl of the penman's art. 

PhiU J present* Ihc Klenienlniy 1 > i inc*ij»1r'K of FU*iirit'hincf The^e 
pniiClplcf* should lie pratlicul until they um tho?rm,dily iniMeicd, amt 
Ihc hand be*nn* 10 repmduce ny The mere foicc of hublt. When Mils is 
nrtnmpli^lifd, tlm malleiy of The more eomphc.itul dol:'ii« p\erented 
upon other platen will he u comparatively »■»«> lash. 

Pi lit U <ont nliis the ‘ilphuhei of flourished ntpdah* and the standard 
pint tlcul alphalx t* of eapiluK and small leilcrs. 

Pit It Iff- lepresi-nih. hhu klmnvd wrlims; und flouMdtins;. 

Ptu/i IV- consists ol an elegant t-pccnnen of fcidio' epistolary writing 
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THE AST OF WRITING, 


and an artistic design of 
Hoorlsbing; also a *ped* 
men of a gentleman *« hand¬ 
writing suitable for social 
correspondence. 

jPlat* V. has a letter 
written in a practical hand, 
suitable for the practice of 
gentlemen engaged either 
In business or correspond¬ 
ence. 

Plate VI. prewonts at the 
, top of the page a highly 
arllidic design, adapted to 
the use of penmen in the 
execution of specimen 
work, while beneath are 
ftix original and unique de¬ 
signs, smlnble for cardi or 
pages for ■ilbtniH. 

[All of the above plate* 
have been prepared ex¬ 
pressly for this work by 
Mr. Daniel T Ann’s, an 
experienced und well- 
known pen artist, and 
editor of the Pkmi\t\n'ts Art 
Jovrnul, JMow York J 


POSITIONS IN 
FLOURISHING. 

The first cut on this 
page represents the 



about midway between 
the thumb ami tho 
point of the pen. Tho 
third finger rests upon 
the fourth; the nuil of 
the latter rests lightly 
upon tho paper about 
one and a half inches 
from the pen, in a 
,'y straight “line from its 
[ : {£ point, jiarallel with 
£5# the arm. 


JH-11, 


while in tin* net of fionr- 


eorreel attitude of tho 
body, as well as the 
position of the hand and 
ishiug. 

It will Ik- observed that the band and pen are. reversed, so 
as to impart tho shade to tho upward or outward stroke of 
the }>en, instead of the. 


IKISITION TV Tn/KItT-IU.-.n. 


Another position 
\ of the hands, whieii is 
h used and advocated by 
'f some penmen and an- 
times, is: rest the arm 
ft upon the ball of the 
'f hand instiud of the fln- 
? per nail [See 1 lie il¬ 
lustration.] The latter 
method is preferable 
in the execution of 
work requiring large 
sweeps of tho pen, as 
in tho lonm r tho fin¬ 
gers are liable to strike 
into the ink lines and 
mar tho work. lu tho 
ornamental ion of let¬ 
tering mid the execution e>f small designs— in short, most 
kinds of otl-hand pen-work—the position described in the 
previous paragraph i» the best. 

The movement employed in all nourishing is that of the 

whole arm, which is ol>- 


downward or inward stroke, 
as in the direef or ordinary 
position, while w'riting. 

Sit square, at the desk, as 
dose as is practicable wit fl¬ 
out touching it, the lefT ,iand 
resting upon and holding 
the papier in the proper posi¬ 
tion, win -h ino-i he always 
inhsrmom wi'h tin-position 
of the hand and pen. The 
por.holdei is lvld 1, tween 
the llumih and firsi and 
forefingers, the thumb'press¬ 
ing upon the bolder idnmf 
two inches from the point of 
the pen. The first, finger is 
bout at the centre joint, 
forming nearly a right 
angle, and is held consid¬ 
erably bark of the second 
finger, whii a rests upon the 
under side of the holder, 



tiiiued by raising the entire 
arm free, from the table, 
resting the hand lightly 
upon the nail of the fourth 
finger, all motion of the arm 
being from the shoulder, 
which gives the greatest 
freedom mid scope to the 
movements of the jam. 
This same, movement, is 
used in striking whole-arm 
capitals. What, dancing is 
for imparting grace and 
ease of movement to the 
body, flourishing is to one’s 
handwriting its practice 
is thus of double impor¬ 
tance, as a discipline to the 
hand, and as a separate ac¬ 
complishment. 


■M i TT i r „...'v 


ASOTIIF.K cosmos Of TUB 1IASD. 
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ENERAL RTSINEKS FORMS 
are (’ommcroia 1 Documents, list'd 
for thr everyday transactions of 
business, which custom has estab- 
lisht'd, and which experience has 
pointed out as the hast,. Every 
person, though not actively en¬ 
gaged in business, needs to un¬ 
derstand the meaning and force 
of such papers and should never 
affix his signature unless lie fully 
comprehends them. 

The majority of tin 1 forms in 
rout moil use. are often printed in. 
blank / that is to say, those words 
which are supposed to lie appli¬ 
cable to all the eases of a certain 
class, are jM'in/ed, while spaces or blanks are left 
for the words and figures which should he inserted 
in order to make the document serve for a partic¬ 
ular case. This practice of printing blank forms 
has of late years become very much extended. It 
not only saves time, hut it promotes accuracy, legi¬ 
bility, uniformity, and readiness of reference to any 
portion of the matter. 

Blank forms arc often hound up into hooks or 
fastened together in pads. Then, as soon as one 
of them is filled up, it is torn out or detached. In 


, hooks of blanks there is frequently a margin left 
| on which to record the fillmg-in or particulars, op- 
! posito the. torn-out document. This margin is 
! called the “ Stuu.” 

Although printed forms are very convenient, 
our collection of models will enable any one to 
write out a document, in proper form when no 
printed blanks are at hand, and also to furnish a 
) suitable copy for the printer if he desires to have 
them printed. 

tVe print in ordinary Roman ty pe those parts of 
the forms which are applicable generally; the 
words which would he inserted hv a person who 
was having a printed blank made for^his own use 
are in small caps, and the filling up, or words 
inserted in writing, are in Hal ins. 

LETTER-HEADS. 

It is a very convenient and useful practice to 
have a printed heading for business correspondence, 
giving the name of the writer of the let ter, his busi¬ 
ness, if desired, the location from which he writes, 
aud a space for the date. AVe mention this here be¬ 
cause this same heading may he inserted with pro¬ 
priety in almost any of the forms Which we shall give. 

It is advisable to keep a copy of all business com¬ 
munications and documents which are sent off, and 
the best means of doing this is by a copying press 
which gives a fac-simile. If the heading or other 
printed matter he done in an aniline ink, it will 
copy together with the writing, making reference 
easier. 
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COMMERCIAL TRANSACTIONS. 


Tho following are specimens of business letter-headings: 


Unclaimed Monrv Rkgistkv, 

F. H. DOUGAL & C0. p 

j-AW ^OENTS 


223 STRAND, 

__✓<*. 


VATMtHnKD nr II. R, H. tux Pmnax nr Wax.** 

THE 



THE CHEQUE BANK. 

LIMITED, 

124 CANNON STREET, 

Q?r> 2 , r4.,, (\ C /j., __ 


MONETARY DOCUMENTS. 

This division of our subject may be arranged in 
throe hrthlfl : 

1. The Receipt, an acknowledgment that 
money has been paid. 

3. The Order, an authorisation or command 
that money be paid. 

3. The Note, a promise that mon^jPShall he 
paid. . 

Using the language of grammar, we might say that the 
receipt is in the perfect indicative ; the order is in the im¬ 
perative mood ; and the note is in the future indicative. 

Bach document of these three classes contains the follow¬ 
ing elements : the dale. • the amount: the tfgnahtre.; be- 
> Sides others ]ieeuliar to its class 

Tbo receipt also contains these element*: “ from whom,” 
and considerahon, or '• for wImI," 


I The order also contains the following: the drawee, tho 
payee, and wools expressing the conditions os to negoti¬ 
ability. 

The note also contains the following: the payee, the 
word* defining negotiability, the time of payment, and the 
place, of payment. 

The date is usually at the beginning. It contains the 
place and the time, thus : 

“Melbourne, Dec. 10, 1888.” 

It is proper always to write the name of the colony, as 
well as of the town or city. 

The amount should usually he written in the body of the 
document iu words or letters, thus:--“Twenty-nine pounds 
five shillings sixpence,” and related in figures at tho top 
or bottom, thus: £20 5s. 6d. 

1 f the words do not fill all the space allotted to the amount, 
the blank remaining should be filled up with a dash or Wav¬ 
ing line to avoid alteration. Thus, if the amount be writ' 
ten without this precaution, for example : 
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“Seven pounds,” 

there Is nothing to prevent its being altered into 
“ Seventeen pounds,” 

“ Seven hundred arui ninety pounds,” or, 
“Seventeen thonmnd pounds.” 

The proper way would huve been : 

“ Seven--pounds.” 

The Signature is usually at, the bottom. It should lie 
uniformly wrjtton. If you adopt “ tiro. W. Smith ” as 
your form of signature, do not eaprieiously change to 
“ George W. Smith,” “Geo. Washington Smith, ” • * < i. W 
Smith,” or “G. Washington Smith.” Hanks often reject 
commercial paper, refusing to pay it by reason of such dis¬ 
crepancies either in signature (on tin; face) or in imlorse- 


i. A BLANK RECEIPT. 



The firnt line contain** the tlatf ; the wcoud, ‘ fr/»n v'hom;" fbr third. Dm* arnount in wordt; I he fourth, the rsmxldn itfion; aud the fifth the 
wynaturf, and the amonnt in ti^tire* \\V r've the ‘.m.t totm fill* d in »- .t 

2. RECEIPT IN FULL OF ALL DEMANDS. 



ments (on the back). Do not place “Mr.,” “ Mrs.,” “ Dr.,” 
or any other title before your signature. 

It, is almost superfluous to say that a signature ought to 
he legible, but many persons appear to think that the more 
confused and illegible is their style of writing their names, 
the more business-like it is. Wo do not agree with this 
opinion. 

Piovidod the signature is genuine, it makes no difference 
by whom the filling in of the body of the document is done. 

THE RECEIPT. 

Wo now lake up the first class of business doc¬ 
uments. 
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COMMERCIAL TRANSACTIONS. 


We now give other examples of 'receipts. The 
same elements are present, but uro not. always placed 
in the same order. 

3. RECEIPT ON ACCOUNT. 

io'KV—0 0 . 

!\1 a veil ester, .Lin. II, I SSI). 

Received from Henry Ply d- Co. Three handred — — 
Pounds on account. 

No ‘JiO. Francis Hi nt. 


Received, 


4. RENT RECEIPT. 

Glashow, Fell 1, lKKl, 


from ■Ue.iiitnbr Me I.con —-— --- 

Timn/i/ -Pounds, being one month'. rent in advance 

for No. i'p! Jii/ty sf.. 1 irojierly of Janies Menus . 

£20—0. 0. It In. Robinson, Agent. 


5. RECEIPT FOR INTEREST. 


No. 228. 

Derby, March 27, 1888. 

Received, from Peter Welch, Due h anil red and Jifly 
Pounds, for Interest to March 1, on his Pond ami Mort- 
pige ; receipt to lie acknowledged also on tin* bond. 
Principal. £5,000. AIJreil Burbank, 

Elite, « '■/. Time, 0 Months, — Days. Executor. 

£150—0. 0. 


the document (then called a statement) bear the. signature of 
the otto who pays the money and receives the equivalent. 

8 flic receipt may appear on the face of a bill or state¬ 
ment of goods, usually at, the bottom, making it, a receipted 
bill. 

7. WAREHOUSE OR STORAGE RECEIPT FOR 
, MERCHANDISE. 

Melbourne,-. 1808. 

Received from King A Co., One hundred Bales Wool on 
Storage, Ex Steamship *' Alhambra,” from Adelaide. 
Marked 50 Bales All. 

" 50 Bales Cl). Roberts d- Co. 

Storage fid per bale. 

Labor 7pi per bale. 

8. RECEIPT FOR MERCHANDISE. 

Geneva, March 10, 1888. 

Received of Fayette S. (hies, one Hold Watch, Ac 
180.5(11 ( rahic 1750 fes.l, on approval, to lie returned or pain 
for in one week. 

('amelias O’ Reilly. 

9 . RECEIPT FOR NOTE. 

Received from Wilkins Micawher his note id Ninety days 
foi Cl 00 , m setllemeiit, of bill of .Inly 10 , 1880. 

Park and Tiliord. m 

Ijimihm, Foil. 17, 1881. 


6. RECEIPT ON ACCOUNT OF A MORTGAGE. 

No. 201. 

Bristol, Feb. 28. 1884 

Received from Nathaniel Johnson. One thousand —- 

Pounds, on account of Principal of his Bond, ami £82—0. 0. 
interest on said payment, leaving £0,000 Principal unpaid; 
receipt In lie acknowledged on said bond. 

£1.082—l). 0 Albert I'a.rnaie. 

TlicH'iirmsof h.'coijds given thus far,‘ire -nlirely 
Jor money or and they are in each ease signed 
hy Hie pers-m who reechos the payment. "We wdi 1 
now e.\|d:o. o! her forms wInch vary in some respects - 

from Ho and which w ill now he belter understood. 1 

1 

) Instead of money, tin Hung acknowledged as received j 
may lx- some other valuable thing, as merchandise. doco 
men re, or si.itvu ns. 

2. The cask [mid on the ope hau l mid the valuable 
exchanged for ii on the oilin' u,;,\ Inf I, Vie expressed in the 
receipt. In tact, lliir 1 -the casein nearly all the receipts j 
we have given. There 1 - an exchange of wanes. Cash on 1 
the one side, and some nth r form of value on Ha-oilier. ! 
Bui in nit the eases given, it has been tip- parly receiving ' 
the cash v *»«• signed the rc.eipt, Tnisruay lie reversed, and ! 


10. 

Newuavrn, April 24. 1888. 

Received from Peter Henderson Bill of Exchange on Lon¬ 
don for Ftflecn Pounds, proceeds to be credited his 
account when i.'o)ieetcd. 

Jones and 

ii. STATEMENT OF PAYMENT. 

Melbourne. June 1(1, 1884. 

Thoimi..- Kcllv, 17, Barday-St., 

New Vork, N. Y.,r.S. A. 

Sir: 

I herewith deliver to you Ton Dollars in Now York Ex¬ 
change, for which you will please forward by mail ten copies 
of, etc. 

Peter Brownsitonk 

12. STATEMENT OF RENT PAID. 

(Corresponding to Form 4.) 

Glasgow, Feb. 1, 1888, 

Sir : 

I enclose herewith my cheque for Twenty Pounds for one 
month's rent, in advance of No. 122 King st. 

Alexander McLean. 
To Wm, Robinson, Agent. • 





MONETARY DOCUMENTS. 


U 8S IJaJZ ett, 


13. invoice. 


^u&nsl' 


gonglit of PETER ROBINSON, 

103 to 108 OXFORD STREET, 

Dealer in Silts, Dresses, Drapery, Costumes, Baatles, Novelties for Ready Money, 

___ 3ii 12. RvuCfTw. .~ 


. 3 Si IK' Host 1 , 

. 1 Merino Vest, 

. 3'.Silk Vests, 

_ fierir Gloves, 

.;_ 1 jr<Uc/\ 


<«' 311, 
11 ip, 

(.«■' 3, 


.£ s. i d. 

. 11 n 

. . 2 ' 3 

l 13 1 3 
12 

7 ' 6 
3\ S . 0 


In Ihc above model of n bill of K oort», several i»>lma an. worthy of nlindmn. Iimirad of '■ Bought of Peter Robinson," many cm.. the form 

(which, however, ave do not conrider an i.nim»vin-„f, ■ T„ Pe.ei Robnoon, Hr,* As ,t .mn.K the bdl is „ slater.,v„( from P. K. of the delivery 
of thcTgooalx ; when receipted, us Ih low, it become- uNo uu .u kiiowifilptiirnr <>( Ihc piiyiucnt ihcicfor 

14 . A RECEIPTED BILL OF GOODS. A«. . Account. 

Mm name •'"" w ^ New York, Lake Erie & Western fi. R Co.. 

BoUpIlt 0 ( PiTKK KoiIJN-ON, 

)0h to 108 Oafokd Street . ,..,. Di 4 

Dealer in Silks, I)rkm8en, Duai'krv, I'iwtc «rs, Al ynti.fs ! * v< ’ w " . ■ (Address,} . 

Noveltilh for ICkauy Monm I -1-- 7 - 


* M<'mo Ko.. 


Ih? 1 IPoj the folio with/, rt'.yicr liilt rendered, filed in A udttcr's I Dolls. fts, 
' (ijfuV’lt Sew \ •>> l, UH\l Ci.thfud h)! . viz ,. '_........ L 


3 Silk 7 / 0 .V. H 1 ! 
1 Mti'uw \*st 

3 Silk Vtrtx, 11 1 » 

4 pr. tifotv * (<ij 3 
1 llaulilt / chief . 


.KKW. A up 22, IS83. 
RiCfirtil 13-H ' 9 


for I\/f) [ 
WnnniT ! 


Bifts presented against, ti city government or | 
against a large corporation, are usually made out 
on a form provided b\ the. proper disbursing 
officers, and known as a voucher. This is in a, 
more complete form than tbcordinary bill, and con¬ 
tains appropriate space for all the signatures which j 
may be requisite in order to enforce proper control 
and responsibility. An example of such a voucher 
will bo interesting and useful, as showing the . 
methods of business as actually conducted in one of j 
the great and well organized Railways of America, j 


I rtrtlfp that th< abort tucouvlis correct; that ttd Items thtrrin specified 
tfn t’r duh/ authorized and contracted for, and were received for the nee and 
benefit of the Sew York, Luke Erie ,{• \Vextern Railroad Co. « 

... .. .. . f.Gcn't Suy'i. 

i certify that the above account has been examined by me and Jourui 
con ret, and in hereby approved for payment. 

... . Auditor. 

Countersigned, . Auditor of Disbursements. 

Received, .IfW , of the Treahubkh of the Nkw Yon*, Lark Kw 

A Wjknteun R. R. CJo ... Dollars, 

injutl of the above account, 100 

♦. 
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COttMBKCIAL TUANS ACTIONS. 


fibiler. 

Under this general term wo have included all 
documents in which a first party (the drawer) di¬ 
rects a second party (the drawee) to deliver value 
to a third (the payee). All modern business of im¬ 
portance is carried on by the aid of papers of this 
class, the advantage of which is that the risk and 
expenses of the transportation of valuables arc 
saved. The principal documents classed under 
this head aro Cheques, Dbahts, Bums of Ex¬ 
change, besides simple Ohdeks payable in mer¬ 
chandise. 

A Cheque is an order on a bank or banker. 

A Bill of Exchange is mi order on a person in another 
place. A Foreign Bill is one where the drawee resides 
in another country. An Inland Bill is one drawn payable 
in the same country. In Canada anil the United Stales, the 
term "Bill of Exchange,” is usually applied to foreign 
bills only ; while an order on a private individual, firm, or 
corporation, or by one bank on another distant bank in 
the same count ry, is called a Draft. 

As to time of payment, cheques, drafts and bills of ex¬ 
change. maybe “on demand" “at eight,"" at no many days' 
tight," or “at mi many days from date." 

“On demand" means literally on present ill ion. 

In the other forms spoken of, there is usually allowed 
three days’ “grace;” that is, if a certain manlier of days 
or months is specified, throe days more are to be allowed 


before the paper matures. This is, properly spoaking, no 
grace or indulgence for the drawer, as interest is ehargod 
for the three days. Thus, “one day’s sight" really means 
“four day* after date," and “ sixty days after date ” means 
“sixty-three day*." It is perfectly proper, however, to in¬ 
sert. the words “without grace," in which case the throe days 
are not to bo computed. Cheques are usually “ on demand." 

As to the payee of a cheque, draft or bill of exchange, hys 
name may be inserted in various ways, which affect the ne¬ 
gotiability of the paper. 

1 . Simply “To Bearer.” In this ease the drawee may 
pay to any one who presents the paper, and will be dis¬ 
charged by so doing. 

. 2, “To John Doe or Bearer.” This is practically the 
same as the preceding, but indicates to whom the drawer in¬ 
tended that it should bo paid. 

3 . “To John: 1)oe.” This would, strictly speaking, tw 
non-negotialilcj that is, it should lie paid to John Doe him¬ 
self. This form is seldom used. 

4. “To the order of John Do<£,” or “To John Doe or 
order.” These two forms are practically the same, The 
amount, will not be paid until John Doe has written his 
name on the back, either as an acknowledgment that he 
himself receives it. or as aul hority for some one else to receive 
it The various ways in which this may be done will bo 
fully explained under the, heading “ Endorsements.” 

Of the preceding forms. Nos. 1, 2 and 4 are called '* nego¬ 
tiable :" that is, they maybe transferred from one person to 
another by delivery alone iNos. 1 and 2), or by delivery and 
endorsement (Nos. 2 ami 4) The person into whose hands 
j it. has rightfully come is called the holder. The holder and 
| endorsers of negotiable piqier have certain rights, privileges 
! and duties under the law merchant which will be hereafter 
explained. 


16. A CHEQUE. 


U5(V> 


r /,„,}„r ../ Jan. 15, /}\ 8r> 


The Bank of Liverpool, 


. Seventy-five 


/ six —. 
*. 


375, iota _ 


Wilfred Hargrave 


_.I.;....... -esi- 


.. x../ ten 

.... r . .VzS ntO* . 


' t nJ, 


Wales ^ .Cameron. _ 


For other Information respecting checqnes see the article “ lliSBisa " 
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17. AN INLAND BILL. 

(At sight, on private party.) 


317.0.0. 


Manchester 


Feb. W 


■/d 


83 


John Kidd, Esc/., . __ 

Three hundred seventeen, . „ 

? ,> 

•n > I'td r fi er- i 'y r r> r r a r* } ? L ry 

T/ Solomon Rosenbaum, 

110, Lime St., 
Liver]tool. 


At sight, / / ■// . / 

^ . yi-n-y fn f 77 r etf-trf 


/' 

uzzsissi.'.x's ~s..zzj: r>r/j 


LA Jr- / /t j >y, 


Smith and Robinson. 


The above mol hod ifi often used for the <ol!e<tiori o| debit*. 

° 18 . A BANK DRAFT, 

At* lined 111 1 he Tinted Staten and Canada. 

$017.50. No,- 

STATU TRUST COMPANY, 

ltl’TLAMt, Vt, June 20, lfiftjl. 

Pay to the order of. . Dm id U’. Rogers, . 

Six hundred and acretdten . mu, Dollars. 

Chttrh'S (Itrntnl, President. 
John .V. Wood Jin, Treasurer. 

To the Continental Rational Hank, 

New \ oik. N. V. 

Rank drafts are UHU.tlh paid * *n drnmml, likt* a* neiiiie They arc often 
drawn in seta of two, the * l oiis'inaT’ and tin 1 ‘duplicate." 

19 . A FOREIGN BILL OF EXCHANGE. 

Biu,s of Excuanok itrc go 11 orally drawn in swi of throe, 
so that if tlic original is lost in transmission, nnr ni the 
others may ho paid Thoy aro drawn in tlio money of tin* 
country whore payable. 

Office of Brown Brothers & Co., 1 
59 Waul St., New York, March 18, 1888. 1 

£ 100 . 0 . 0 . 

Sixty days after sight of this, our First of Kxohange 
(second and third of tho siuno tenor and date unpaid), paw lo 
the order of Walter Laurence, One hundred pounds, for 
value received, and charge account of 

Brown Brothers & Co. 

To Messrs. Brown & Smrunr, 

Founders' Court, Lo tilbury, London. 


Office ok Brown Brothers & Co., 

59 Wau, St., New York, March 18, 1883. 

£100 0 0 . 

Sixty days after «ight of this our Second of Exchange 
(tirst and third of the same tenor and date unpaid), pay to 
tho order of Walter Laurence, One hundredpounds, for value 
received, and charge account of 

Brown Brothers &, Co. 

Tn Mi hM> Brown Ai Sima .ei , 

roundel.- 1 tUmrl, Lothbury, London. 

Office ok Brown Brothers & Co. f 
.59 Wau, St., New York. March IN, 188T 

£100 0. 0. 

Sixty days after niglil <>f this our Third »»f Uxclmngc (first 
and second of Ih<* muiic tenor and dale unpaid), pay to the 
ordered Waller Lawrence, Onr hundred pounds, for value re¬ 
ceived, and charge account of 

Brown Brothers & Co, 

T( > M (.'">•* 1 1 Hi to w n S '. S u i ei .by, • 

Founders’ I’ouil, Lothbury, London. 

F! TWr Lawicnet, of "New Yoik, desired to pay someone iu London a 
rum of one 1 uimlrc(1 pounds, ho would purchase a bill of exchange in 
three part a Ilk*- the above form He might Bend the “ first " immediately 
(making it over to l»W correspondent, by endorsement), and send tho 
“ second ” by the next uteamer for safety, keeping the “ third" till he 
heard from the first. 

If he bought it on the date of the bill, he probably paid about $486 as 
the quotation* were *' $4.$<i for 00 day bill* and $4 for demand,” 
In such quotations tho price of n pound sterling is given in dollars. In 
quotations of exchange oh France or other countries where the franc in 
the money unit, thin Is reversed and the price of a dollar In francs m 
given. Tims on the day mentioned, tho price of exchange in franca 
was “ 5.20 ^ for (JO day bills 11 That is, $1 would buy live frapcn twenty 
centimes and flve-cighthB, or in that proportion. 
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ACCEPTANCE. 

In the foregoing examples, we have used the ex¬ 
pression “ so many days after sight..’’ These days 
begin to run from the date when the (till is accepted. 
The “ acceptance ” of a bill of exchange is denoted 
by writing or stamping across the face the word 
" accepted ” (with the date in case of time paper) 
and affixing the signature of the drawee. The 
acceptance is a promise to pay the amount named. 

We give the forms of acceptance corresponding 
to the forms Nos. 17 and 10 : 


But if payable “to the order " of a certain person or if to that person 
“ororiUr," bin tftirtorsement is necchsary. For instance, in form No. 
19, the ban kern would not pay the bill of exchange without the endorse¬ 
ment of Mr. Lawmbnck. If in that endorsement be specified another 
person lo whose order H should be paid, then this person’a signature 
must also appear on the hack, and so on. 

The following are the principal vtirioilce of endorsement: 

1 SPECIAL ENDORSEMENT. 

Jhtff to the otdel of cftud&ett Sage. 

Trotter SawwmeQ 


30 . ACCEPTANCE OF DRAFT (No. 17) 




$ 




O 


<o • 

&• £ 
K. 


I 

» 

C3 


3 v. ^ 

Q ^ S’ 

*2 I 


o 

I 

d) 


31 . ACCEPTANCE OF BILL OF EXCHANGE 
(No. 19.) 




T 

I- 


*0 


I 

o 


1 ^ 




Or 


JTuy cfftMett Sage, ot older. 

Trotter Tfawtem&f, 

Mr. Sage's endorsement will now be required. I f tlie wonts 
“to the order of ” are on the i'nee, they need not lie repented 
on the back, aud the endorsement may read simply : 

Pay Itwwell Sage. 

Walter Lawrence. 

Nr. Lawrence might send the bill to Mr. Sage by mail in 
its present state without risk, because it would not be good 
to any one until Mr. Sago had written his name on the hack. 
A eheqiie which is to he sent, away should always be endorsed 
specially to the person entitled to the money, to avoid tim 
risk of loss which there would be if the stylo that follows 
were adopted. 

S. The check may he endorsed thus : 

Pag to hearer. 

Walter Lawrence. 

This should be done only where it is desired to send by 
messenger to the hank and draw the money. 

3. Instead of inserting the. words “ to bearer.” it may be 
preferable to leave the name of the payee in blank, so that it 
may be afterwards inserted. Thus: 


ENDORSEMENTS. 

To endorse , or indorse, a cheque, draft, bill of 
exchange or promissory note, is to write one’s name 
on the back in such a way as to transfer the title to 
another. 

Aa lias n 1 ready beet; eta’ed, a chvqn.’ or other order, if payable to 
bearer or 10 a certain person or bearer, doer not rcqn.rt endorsement to 
be lmyof table Nevertheless th< endorsement is frequently made As 
It passes from band to hand, a person receiving It, cspeeittlls if unac¬ 
quainted with the maker, will desire to have the endorsement of the 
person from v mm he has recetvid it. in order to have recourse to him 
la cue the cheque abonld not be good. 


Pay to ... or order. 

Walter Lawrence. 

As far as Mr, Lawrence is concerned, it makes no differ¬ 
ence whether he endorses in the above manner or to bearer ; 
but the next, holder may prefer to insert his own name in 
the blank, thus making the cheque valueless to auy other ]>er. 
sou, and rendering it safe, to keep it. 

4. Practically the above form is seldom used as given, but 
the endorser merely writes his name: 

Walter Lawrence. 
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r 


Any holder may All in any order for payment above a name 
thus written. This is called an Endouskmknt in Blank. 
and is more frequently used than any other. Simply writ¬ 
ing the name on the bock passes the title. 

5. An endorsement may specify the consideration for 
which the paper passes This form of endorsement serves 
as proof of payment, in the absence of a receipt. Thus if 
the payee of p bank draft (form IS) desired to make a pay- 
luont with it for certain securities purchased, lie may en¬ 
dorse it in this manner: 

• 

“ Pay to the order of 
Fisk <£• Hatch, for 
poo .V. y. yolk 8* Of 1001. 

J/nrtil IV. Royers." 

6 . By inserting the words " without, recourse ” above his 
signature the endorser avoids liability for the payment of 
the paper. 

Ollier directions as to cmltH-dug wilt lie niven unde) - IIanuisu ” 

Endorsements should always he made across the bin k. 
The endorser should observe which side is to he the I op when 
endorsing. To ascertain this, hold a cheque or Mimltu paper 
before you with both hands, as if to read the face. What is 
now the left, hand end of the cheque will lie the top when 
turned over for endorsing. 

Top. 


Left.; 


V st 3 

E 

c b a 

, 

4, S x 
jr. i" 1 - 

*sl 


ok thk cmttjri:. 


iiotfoin 


X 




•»l 


H 


w £ 


» V 

•w X 


< c 

M 


W 

K 

H 


Each holder of a cheque, draft, or bill of exchange is re¬ 
sponsible to all his successors for the amount if the paper is 
not paid on presentation, except, where the words “ tvi/li- 
out recourse " have been used by an endorser, and accepted 
by his successor. The last endorser look.; to all the previous 
endorsers, to the maker and to the acceptor. In ease of 
paper payable at, a future time, dortain formal notice is re¬ 
quired in order to hold t he endorsers, and this notice must 
be given without delay; but the acceptor and maker do not 
require such notice. This will be more fully explained 
under “Promissory Notes.” 


V 


romissory 


s. 


Instead of accepting a bill signed by a creditor, 
a person mav issue his note, promising to pay stu b 
creditor. Tbe person who .signs, corresponding to 
the' acceptor of the hill, is called the maker of 
the note. 

It is usual to insert in promissory notes the words 
“for value renei ml” although this is not essential. 
'Pile defense of want of consideration is good between 
the original parlies only ; if a third party, an inno¬ 
cent holder, has given value for a hill or note, he 
must, he paid, even though the paper may have 
been originally gi\eu without consideration re¬ 
ceived, or obtained by fraud, or compulsion, or 
theft. ciibor of which reasons would make it in¬ 
valid as between the original parties. 

A note fre.piently contains, besides the particulars already 
giuui, a statement of the place when' payable This is 
nvessurv, because it, will have to lie presented for payment. 

It is usual for business men to make their notes payable lit, 
the hank where, their account is kept; then, oil the day ol 
maturity. Unit bank pays it from the funds on dejiosit, just 
the siiine as a cheque. "At u hank ” means on the face of a 
note Ihrooyh the ayenry of that hank," and gives authorit y 
fo the hank to pay out, so much of the maker’s deposit. 
Sometimes a note which has matured is certified like a 
elieque instead of being paid. 

All the three forms, the receipt, tbo order, and the note, 
are so simdm in their nature, that they are convertible one 
into the other. 

A receipt for money entrusted to another to deliver in ex¬ 
change therefor, is in effect an order. 

A draft when accepted is equivalent to a note. 

A cheque dated ahead is equivalent to u Pole payable at 
the Imuk. 

The endorsements of cheques, not.es, and bills are in effect 
receipts for the money 

A note payable ill, a bank becomes, when due, the same as 
a cheque. * 

Notes arc sometimes drawn “with interest." If no rate 
is specified, the legal rate in the State or country whom 
payable is understood. But if the words “ with interest" 
are not inserted, only the principal can be collected at 
maturity. 

If a note (or time-draft') is presented for payment, on the 
day of maturity anil payment is refused, each endorser must 
fvc promptly notified, otherwise ho is not liable. It is ad¬ 
visable in any important, case to have this done by a notary 
public, who will, if necessary, protest. The protest is a 
formal declaration to all concerned, signed and sealed by tic 1 
notary, stating the fact of non-payment and culling upon 
the parties liable to make it good. In paper drawn in 
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* ™ 

another State or a foreign country, the protest should never become part of the principal of the note and are payable 
be omitted. The fees of the notary for making the protest with it. 


22. A BLANK NOTE. 



The above form of note will nerve for almost all canon. It is advisable to draw all notes to order, not to bearer. 

23. 60 DAY NOTE PAYABLE AT BANK. 


. eM,_ 


Birmingham May 13 ./ ,< So 

.-... r .- - • — - - / ' ^. 


... rty/f-r i r/rr-fr, i>riYiir ! ret t ?>r r/, 1 

A/*ny & f/r. nlr/, / «fj!? rdo l L 

One hundred and fireuty-ffvc ~---—-- <"/&, ,, r6 £jf ./, ; y, 

ri f the Office of the Lon don and Westminster Bank. ' 

_ John Russell. _ 

&123 0.0. ■ Qf r(f July L'-17, 1883. 


24. PAYABLE AT PLACE OF BUSINESS. 

Nn, UO. London, -Inn. 17 , i88il. 

Thre.n mimthe after date, for "nine received 1 promise to 

pay to the order of-'William iVnn_ __ 

.Ser-m hundred -----pounds, 

at No. 02, Fleet St. 

r.E.vj. Praskun. 

£700—0. o. Due Apt. 17/20, 8 i . 


25. NOTE ON DEMAND WITH COLLATERAL 

SECURITY. 

• 

Loans which are made between brokers and bank¬ 
ers are usually om demand and are secured by the de¬ 
posit of valuable property or evidences of property. 
The usual name of such obligations is “ call-loans.” 

The form- used in America, where this practice 
of hypothecated securities prevails, ie as fol¬ 
lows : 
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htxm No. 2,066, Folio 364. 

$100,000,% New York, November 5, 1884. 

On demand, we promise to puy to the Union Dike Sav¬ 
ings Institution of the City of New York, or order, One. 
hundred thousand dollars, for value received, with interest 
at 3jS percent, per annum, having deposited or pledged 
with said institution, as collateral security for iho puynient 
of this note, $100,000 U. S. 4 % Console of 1907, coupon, 
and we hereby give to said institution, or its treasurer, full 
power to self said collateral security, or any other collaterals 
that may have lieen substituted therefor, at the Board of 
Brokers in the City of New York, or at public or private, 
sale, on the non performance of the alsive promise, oral any 
time thereafter, without notice or demand, und without ad 
vertising the same or giving any notice of sale, applying the 
proceeds of any such sale to payment of this note, accounting 
to us for the surplus, if any ; and in case of any deficiency, 
we promise to pay said institiltion the amount thereof, forth¬ 
with after such suie. 

Vekmu.vk St Co. 


26 . FIRM NOTE. 


No.- 


Melbourne. Apl. 13, 1885. 


£150—0. 0. Due ilay 13, 85. 


23. JOINT AND SEVERAL NOTE. 

Months: \ i,, March 18, 1883. 

Ninety days after dale we promise jointly and severally to 
pay to the order of Joseph Wright (U)Sia hundred and lil'ty- 
threo i,ii Dollars, (value received) at the (.'numlian Hank 
of Commerce. 

$653. ,' J „V W. II. Nichols. 

Sami,. N Rexpoku, 


29 . NOTE WITH SURETY. 

£300. Dublin, Aug. 29, 1883. 

Three months alter date, for value lereived, I pioii.i.se. to 
pay .to the order of McNicholl & Co., IjOlidomlerry, Three 
hundred _Pounds. 

Everett Lk avenworth. 

I hereby guarantee the payment of the above note. 

. J. Hopkins Witherspoon. 

Thu name cited Mini lit lia\c tied! attained by drawing , lie note to the 
onli r of .Mr Witherspoon Rial having turn endorse 11 to Messrs. Mi; 
Niclioll & t-’u. 


One- month after date, without grace, we promise to pay to ' 

the order of ourselves. —- 

One hundred and fifty .- 

at 113 Temple St.. 


_ Pi muds. 

Smith & Co, 

113 Temple Street 


27 . DATE OF PAYMENT SPECIFICALLY 
NAMED. 

Tills form has not been much used. lmt expresses the i.inlprity 
rleurly. 

London, -I",'/- 17, 1855 

On the 17t,h of Octolier, 1855 (without giwci, I piomise 
to pay to the order of Harlan P. Kline, for value received, 
Five hundred --Pounds. 

Xenophon If ai wood. 


30 . DUE BILL. 

Rotterdam, March 19, 1884. 
Due Garret Veeder, Fifty gulden, payable in golds at our 


store 


Klootz and PiARuyot. 


The :il...vi amt the following are merely acknowledgment# of debt, 
in,1 suhtli speaking pruiuisbixy mile# 


31 . AN “I O U.” 

Upwby, Dorset, May. 31, 1883. 

Roswell Van Buskirk, Ksf|.: 

Kill £10—0. 0. 

BaUTUOLOMKW Pl.ANAUAN. 
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C0.MMERC1A t. TRANSACTIONS. 


interest 

Interest is the value of the use of money or its equiva¬ 
lent.. 


How much mint 1 pay to some one for lending me One hundred 
Pounds for one year ? It the reply is “Six Pound*,then the Ht-e of 
the hundred pounds if* worth, or tost*, m pound* ; mx pounds is the in- 
UjfHf, one hundred pounds is the prtttrifuil; one ye:ir is the Una . 

What i« in thi* raw the rate* It is, iu Die words of tin* Btatute, 
“Rt\ pound* for the use orfoiheiiruin e of one hundred pounds for one 
year, and in like proportion for a greater or less sum tor a gr« ater or Jess 
time ” But in ordinary language it. is called hi icily SIX I*JKK 1‘KNT , 
ami is written in any of the following wav* : 

Six per centum per annum ; Six per centum ; Six percent. ; Six one- 
hundredths; 6 %; 0 t , . 00 : 6 ) 11 ) 0 ; 6 : 100 : all of width expressions 
mean tin* same. The decimal .06 is the one to he used in arithmetic ill 
opet uf ions. 

Compound Interest is interest on interest. Tlmt is, at 
certain periods, (tie nitetesl, is mlded to the principal and a 
new or increased priucijial is formed on which the next 
interest is computed. In simple interest, the principal 
remains the same: in compound interest it constantly 
increases. 

In books on arithmetic, the sum of the principal and in¬ 
terest is Called the amount; but this term is not so used 
among business men. 

COMPUTATION OF INTEREST. 

For a person who seldom has occasion to compute interest, 
the best method is tin one which is simplest, most easily un¬ 
derstood and remembered, and the least arbitrary “ Short 
cuts ” and “ lightning met,hods” arc practicable only for those 
who are constantly working interest, and e\en they can do 
hotter work by means of a hook of interest tallies 

in order to solve any problem in interest, where the prin¬ 
cipal contains shillings and pence, it ts first necessary to 
reduce the shillings and pence to the decimal of a pound. 
One shilling being one-twentieth of a pound, two shillings 
must be one-tenth, and so on. 


TABLE OF DECIMAL EQUIVALENTS. 


is. 

£0 05 

6« 

- £ i 

Us 

- £0.55 

If.s 

-- -jtt H 

2s 

- £0 1 


- £>>35 

12s 

= £0 U 

17s 

- £0 H5 

:$•< 

^ £> 15 

8- 


13n 

•- £0 65 

18s. 

-- £0 9 

-Jn 

* £9*2 

»a 

£0 15 

14s. 

- £0 7 

Ill* 

- £0 95 

5m 

-=- £0,25 

IU- 

- £0.5 

15s. 

- £0 75 

20* 

= £1 

Id 

= £0.0042 

4. 

- tunn,? 

"rd 

- £o 0292 

lOd 

- £0 0117 

2 d. 

- £0.008*3 

■d 

- £0 0208 

8d 

= £0,0.333 

lid 

- £0 0458 

3d 

=. £0 0125 

Ini 

- £0.0025 

9d. 

- £0 01175 

12 d 

“ £0.05 


*<1 -io.mn. j*d town. %<j - - .un.oumv 


When the answer found contains decimals, they must be 
reduced back to shillings and pence, or to the nearest pence 
and farthings. This is done by subtraction, the reverse of 
the above method. 

Eiamph - Reduce £ 3647 to shillings ami peace. 

.3047 

7s, ~ .35 

0147 

,3d = 0125 

.0032 
«d - .0021 

7s. oooi 

Tliu Iasi remainder, being less limit one farthing, is disregarded. 

The first step in finding the interest on any sum, at any 
rate, for any time, is to out. off,two decimal places from the 
right <d the pounds, which gives one per cent. 

Esarnjilt - Whnt in one pei rent, of £99 11*. 8d ? 

Reducing in decimal*. £99 5833 

Cut off 2 places.. . .. MfifW 

Or. .IP*. Ud. 

Having found one per cent., multiply II by the mte which gives the 
interest for one year. 

Ex am pit. What i* one year’s interest at 6 per cent, on £99 1 1- fid v 
One per cent, ns above ... .99583 

Multiply by C .- . . 6 


' £‘ 5 . 1)1500 

Or .... .£5 UK fid. 

h’xiwiph .—What is four jeiirs* interest af (»t>er cent, on £99 Its Hd.? 
Find one 3 ear''- jnteie w t as above . £5.975 

Multiply 1ij 1 ... A 


£20 900 

Or .£201 8 m. 


To Hurl interest for months : divide one year's interest l*y 
12 ; this yives one month’s interest. Then multiply by the 
number of months 

Fxmhiih. - What is (be interest for 5 month* on £99 11* 8 d. at, 0 fx*r 


cent.? 


One year as above 
Divide by 12 


£5.975 

12>6 975(.498inearly. 
A 8 


1 17 
1 08 

95 

Multiply by 6 .498 

5 




Tile cipnvulcutt* for pence art* lint tjuU-.- exact with the exception 
of 3d . till , amt Hd 

To use the foregoing table, set down the pounds given, 
and under them the decimal oijuiculnits of * lie shillings and 
of the pence, and add 

Atcom;/«.--KcdilcC‘ £l)U It.- 8d. to Die decimal form, 

£«0 

0 .55 - Its. 

U .033 = Sd. 


£20 .583 


2.400 or £2 Oh. 

Knl. Hies proce.au may be shortened hy remembering Dial 2 tnnnUii* ~ 
I 6 yi ur : :s months - H year: 4 mnnlha - }» yeai, anil 0 miintlia -- % 
\enr, 8 mouths will be twice 4; 9 mouDis, 3 It men 3; JO months, 5 
tunes 2. 

The interest for one day is the 305th part of the interest 
for one year. Therefore, for any number of days, multiply 
by (.hid number and divide by 365. 

The following is a short, method for days at 5 per cent: 

Multiply hy the number of days and divide by 73, after 
cutting off two places. 















« 1E business of banking consists 

u dealing m money and credit. 

The following are miiiii* of (he 

mmolies of this business: De¬ 
bts, Cutci i.A’i ion, Iimirr- 
TANGE, Cftl.U'.n'ION, DlsfOrNTS. 
V Jk.Loans, K\<■ ii \ mie, 1 n v kkt m e n t, 
f Agency. 

"* U Banks are frequently classified as 
if* belonging to or jiractisingone of these 
* “ branches of (ho business.mul arc (crim'd 
& ? accordingly Banks of Deposit, Banks 
of Discount. Savings Banks, eic. Most 
( : banks nnile Iavo or more of these 
Wf branches, being Banks of Circulation 
fll and Discount, Banks of Deposit and 
of Remittance, etc. 

DEPOSITS. 

The receiving of Deposits is the most universal and im¬ 
portant. of the functions of a bank. The person entrusting 
money to the care of a bank is t ailed the Depositor or Cus¬ 
tomer. He has the advantage of die safe In epmg of hi''cash, 
mid generally the further convenience of U-ing able to make 
payments from it, whenever he desires anil in whatever sums 
lie desires, transferring his title to any portion of it by 
means oi a cheque. As other persons wlm keep accounts at 
the same or other banks will make their payments to him in 
similar cheques, be can also lodge these the same as so 
much money, and the bank will collect them for him. thus 
vast amounts of payments arc effected daily without any 

handling of money. . 

This system of payment, by cheques which are again de¬ 
posited as cash, is more widespread m the English-speaking 
countries than in any other part of the world. On the con¬ 
tinent. of Europe it is very little practised. The holder of a 
cheque there presents it to the hank and receives the money. 


in England or America lie pays it, into ids own hank and 
riven cs credit for it. In this way alone can the greatest 
saving.of time and risk he effected. 

A regular customer, or dealer, as he is frequently called, 
is regarded as entitled to accommodation and preference in 
the various oilier brunches of the business, such ns discounts, 
loans, exchange and agency. 

Tlie safe keeping of his money and convenience of his 
clicque-mcoimt, with the other favors he receives, are gen- 
endly sufficient compensation for the use of the depositor’s 
money. lint in exceptional eases, where a large balance is 
kept, a moderate rale of ioli rest i-- allowed by the hank— 
less of course Ilian wind it < an obtain in turn. 

When a person not. a regular dealer wishes to make a sin- 
gh deposit—lobe withdrawn in the same amount, he takes 
a deposit receipt. This is issued by I ho hunk itself, and is 
pavablc cither on demand or at u certain time, and may 
bear interest.. (See example page 50.) 

CIRCULATION. 

! When a bank issues its promises to pay to 1 leaver on dr- 
i imind.'ttiis constitutes its circulation. As these paper prom- 
j ises are much more portable and convenient than the 
metals, they readily puss from hand to hand as a substitute 
for money. As |he bank need not. keep the entire amount 
on hand to meet these, it makes a profit by lending or invest¬ 
ing!! part. 

Usually bank issues me under government supervision and 
control, to insure their safety. 

REMITTANCE. 

lA>r the purpose of enabling pt rsons to send money to dis- 
i taut points, the bank keeps money on deposit ut the principal 
centres. It charges the person who desires to remit, a small 
amount for its services and sells him its draft (Business 
Forms, No. 18) on that place. Much Expense and risk in the 
transportation of funds is thus saved. The Money Order 
Department of the Post Office serves as a, Bank of Remit¬ 
tance. 

Collection is the reverse of remittance. The bank re¬ 
ceives drafts or cheques payable at distant points, and i hrougli 
its correspondents these are lbially presented ut the places of 
payment. Notes, drafts and bills of exchange, whether 
locally payable or elsewhere, are also left with the Wink for 
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BANKIfTO. 


A DEPOSIT RECEIPT. 



collodion previous to maturity. The bank takes cure of 
them urul seer, that they are duly presented, uml, it necessary, 
protested, unless paid. When paid, it pusses over tlicttinoimt 
to lie- dealer, usually bygiiing him credit on lus current ac¬ 
count. 

Discount, is paying to a person the proceeds of a hill or 
other p.i|«r not yet due, deducting therefrom flu- interest, 
till maturity. As the sum received is not the full amount 
of the paper, (lie Imrrower really pays more than the nominal 
rate of interest 


For r\i»mpJp, if a Hole for $ JOOO due «') montlm hciut* Is discounted at 
f> pt r font., the operation in uh follows . 

From th<* fat e . ...£1,<XX) 0.*. (tit. 

Htibtraet the tli-count, being interesl for 1110111111? ul (i per 

mul... . 15 to. ilr/. 


ami the retmumli j is the proceeds or amount, received l»y 

hoi rower. . 0 N 5 Off. 0 d. 

A\, I,he end of three months lie has to repay £1,000, or £0K5 and 
£15 interest Tint Cl'S lot throe month* 011 .t‘ 98 f» in at the rate of about 
f>,V (tor and ouo-olovonlh) per cent |**r annum. 

'I'lie security for a discounted bill lies in the solvency of the 
jsirtios to it. Discounts are inude liy 
some banks to their dealers only : by all 
they are granted most readily to dealers, 
although it is often required that there 
be one or more good endorsers:. 

Loans. The principal distinction be¬ 
tween a discount and a loan is that in 
the former the bank becomes the owner 
of a note or bill, while in a loan valuable 
profiertv of some kind, or the evidence 
of such property, is pledged to the bank. 
A form of note for demand loans is given 
in I he article “Commercial Transac¬ 
tions,” Form 25. 

Cash Credits.—The “Cash Credit” 
is a pognliar form of loan by a bank, 
principally in use in Scotland. A man 
about, to enter into business, for example, 
requires two hundred pounds to buy 
goods with. He must furnish to the bank 
twe sureties, who will sign with him a 



















CHEQUES 


bond for its repayment, Then tho bunk opens an account; 
with him, which is just, like an ordinary current, account, ex¬ 
cept that the customer is usually m debt to the bank, in¬ 
stead of the bank owing him. The banker pays any cheques 
which do not overdraw his deposits more, than two hundred 
pounds. The customer lodges as much ns he can spare, 
and this reduces the cost, to him, as he has to pay interest 
only on the actual balance against him. 

Exchange. Domestic or Inland Kxctianoe is the opera¬ 
tion described under '• Remittances.” Foreign Exchange in¬ 
volves also tbe reduction of the money of one country to tint 
of another. 

Investments. Money not otherwise employed is used in 
the jutrehaseof various securities, both for the income to lm 
derived from them and for tin; profit to he realized in their 
sale. Savings banks have for their chief objei t the. collec¬ 
tive investment, of small sums. 

Agency. Many banks act ns the financial agents of their 
customers in various ways other than those staled ahou, 
such as purchasing or selling securities, for their account. 

Capital. A bunk has (with the exception of satings 
banks) a Capital, which il is usually required to keep 
invested in some stable form of security, ns a gunranlee to 
those who have dealings with it That is, the tallies which 
the bunk bandies belong partly to its shareholders (the 
capital) and partly to others (depositors, note-holders, certili- 
eut e-holders.) 

BANK OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES. 

The shareholders of an incorporated hank elect, a Board 
of Directors, who manage its affairs. Those electa Chair¬ 
man and a Manager. The Manager is the Executive officer 
of tin* bank and controls its interior management. He is 
assisted by a number of c.mployecs. The principal ones are 
the Pavinii Cashier and the. Receivino Casuiek,, tvho are at 
the head of the debit and credit departments; the Note 
Teller ; the Discount Clerks ; the Collection Clerks ; 
• he Book-keepers, each in charge of certain ledgers; Assist¬ 
ant Cashiers ; Assistant Book-keepers; Mess knur its or 
“ Runners.” Of course the number of those employees and 
the division of their duties, vary according to the size ol' tho 
bank. In Scotland and America tho Cashiers are called 
Tellers. 

HOW TO DRAW AND ENDORSE A CHEQUE. 

We give an engraved specimen of a cheque, filled and on. 
dorsed, to showthc proper way of doing it, and illustrating 
the American custom of “certifying'’ The following ob¬ 
servations should be carefully noted : 

1. The first endorsement should correspond exaellv n ith the rare. If 
the tare reads “ J. F. Wilkins ’’ and your usual signature I* “ Joseph F. 
P, Wilktus," then endorse both ways, thus 

1.1. F. Wilkins. 

| Joseph F. Wilkins. 

2. Do not endorse tho cheque wrongsidc up. Notice the example and 
also the rules in '‘Commercial Transactions.’' 

8 . Write across the paper, not lengthwise 

4. Begin near the top 80 that those coming after you may have room 

5 , Do not send away a cheque endorsed in blank. but make it payable 
to the person to whom yon send it. Then, if lost, il canuol ho paid to 
any one else, except by forgery. 
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n/ y /»* A 


FOR DEPOSIT 

IM THE 

TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK 

to the credit-of 


b*$gy 
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8 . When you deposit a cheque it Is well to write or stamp above your 
endorsement, “ For Drposlf," or “ For Deposit only," or "For Deposit 

hi the-Bank." Cheques drawn “ to order” require Identification of 

the payee or ot his signature in America, but not in England. 

CERTIFICATION. 

In England, cheques are never accepted. In America, 
the holder of a cheque may usually, instead of receiving the 
money or collecting through his own banker, have it “ certi 
find ” or “ accepted ” by the bank on which it is drown. liy 
stamping or writing on the face “ Certified ” or f ‘ Accepted,” 
with the signature of the proper officer, the bank ugrees to 
pay the cheque whenever presented. It is immediately 
charged against the drawer’s account. Frequently the drawer 
himself sends to the bank and has it certified before giving 
it out. Certified cheques are readily tuken in payments of 
every kind. 

CROSSED CHEQUES. 

In England, when it is desired to make a cheque payable 
only through a certain bank or banker, this is done by writ- 




PARrS BOURSE. 

ing tlie name of t.he latter armxx the face, between two 
pandli 1 lines. For example, sup|x>nc John Smith has his 
account at the London and Westminster Bank, and James 
Jones has his with Messrs. Brown and Shipley. Smith 
wishes to send a cheque to Jones, and to prevent t he cheque, 
if lost, from being cashed by the finder, he crown it, that is 
writes across the face “Brown & Shipley," knowing them 
to In* Mr JonesV bankers. Thus: 



Novi' the cheque lieing “crossed ” would not, lx- cashed by 
the London and Westminster Bank unless presented by 
Brown and Shipley. But if Smith, instead of inserting a 

name, merely draws the two lines and writes "-& Co.,” 

it may be paid through any banker, but not over the 
counter. 

(Tlie “ certified cheque "shown on page 57 is equivalent toa 
crossed cheque, as the bank has marked it “ payable through 
the New York Clearing-house only.”] 
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HOW TO OPEN AN ACCOUNT. 

In order to open an account with a bank, it is necessary 
to be introduced to its officers as a proper person to deal 
with. The Manager or Chief Clerk will request you to write 
your name in the Signature book. Be careful to do ibis in 
the style which you propose to adopt permanently, and do 
not vary your signature. ^Yon will then be given a pass 
book, a cheque book, and a number of blank paving-in 
tickets. Of course you will have brought ft dejsisit with 
you, and will proceed to make use of your blanks. The pay¬ 
ing-ill tickets wilt read us follows ; 


London,. 188. 


THE ANGLO-INDIAN BANK, 


the stub or margin is intended for that purpose. The right 
hand page is for (he description of the cheques drawn. Both 
sides should lie kept looted; then the excess of the left hand 
total over the right always gives the balance in bank. We 
give an example of tLo way the stubs should look after tho 
cheques of u page have been detached. 


STUB OF CHEQUE-BOOK. 


Bank Note* 


Silver nud Coppor 


Cheques, viz,: 


J i ji £ j a. I (i 


! ! !. 


!' i 


Write your name and the date in the proper blanks al the 
head. Then enter in the money columns the amounts you 
propose to dejosit, and add them up. Do not omit to 
endorse the cheques if you have any The bank will not 
take them otherwise, even if payable to bearer. 

Having made out your ticket, place it upon the bill- and 
cheques in (be pass-book, and present this at the receiving 
cashier’s desk. If others are there, await your turn in line. 
The cashier, having compared your ticket with the cash, 
will enter the total on the left hand page of the pass-book. 
Vour account is now fairly «]>eiird. The book-kee|>er will 
in due course write your name at the head of the ledger- 
page where your account, will be kept. Tims there will lie 
three copies of your account kept: one in the. bank ia.doer 
for their information, one in your cheque-book for your ,wn 
purposes ; and one in the pass-book as a kind of arbiter 
between you. 

Every deposit you make must be entered also in your 
cheque-book. The left hand page (when thobookisopeui of 
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i 



No !. 

i 
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0 
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0 
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, . 20 

a 

0. 
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0 
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0 
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If 


The totals should lie carried to the top of the next jmge 
page, thus; 


Forward, 


Forward, 

etc. 


This is preferable to subtracting each cheque, or the total 
ot' ca< li page, fiom the previous balance, as some do, which 
makes I he I iiicing of an erior very difficult. 

Iu drawing a cheque, insert, all the particulars in the stub 
before doing il in (lie body of the cheque, it is a good plan 
to enter also on the slab I he purpose for which the cheque is 
drawn. 

Al, suitable nilervals. the bank will ask you In leave your 
pass book to lie bn In need. The loll band page lias been 
gradually filling up with your deposits, but the other page, 
which is To < * attain the amounts of your cheques, is blank. 
When ihc pass-book is handed in to tic balanced or written 
up, the book,keeper bikes the cheques which have been paid 
and cancelled since the last balance, um'.w rites their amounts 
only on the right hand page. He returns you the book with 
the haiance to your credit brought down, and gives you at 
tho same time the, cheques which you have drawn, and which 
have liceu presented, paid, and cancelled. 

You must now balance your own account on the stub of 
your cheque-book, and see if there is any difference. If the 
balances agree, and your cheques are all returned, yourbook 
is correct. But if there is a difference, you most find what 
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banking, 


onuses it. First, compare yoar left hand total with the total 
of the left hand page of the pass-lxiok. These should agree 
at all events. If not, cither some deposit, or some addition, 
must he incorrect. By comparing and examining, you will 
discover the error. Next, compare the cheques with your 
stubs, aud make a note of any which are not returned. 
There must lie an allowance made for Uio.se cheques which 
have been drawn, but have not yet been presented for pay¬ 
ment, known as the “<mts,”or “outstandingcheques.” Tins 
allowance should be made on laitli sides of the ilicque-bnok 
as a guide for the next, balanee, when some of these cheques 
will probably have come in. .Suppose your actual balance 
as shown by your stub is £2$) lid., but on the Ixxtks of 
tin* bank you appear to have £2117 14#. 2d., la-cause then; are 
throe cheques outstanding amounting to £14 (its. 3d. Then 
this amount of £14 (id. 'id. should be added to both sides of 
jour stub, thus: 

Balmier biouglit down. ... 7 21 J 

4’li. quosoutstuudluu; 

No. 2. 7 2 

" HI, S 0 0 Cheques outstanding 

•• 2 1, noil 14 r, 3 as Opposite.£14 6 3 

Balance a*, per puss-hook. 237 24 2 

Then, hs you recommence with I he same balance in the 
cheque-book as in the pass-book, your footing will also agree 
with that of the pass-book on the next, occasion of balanc¬ 
ing 

You should examine the cheques as soon after they arc 
returned Irom the bank us possible, that any errors may be 
promptly rectified. 

liecareful in filling out your cheques not to make it, easy, 
by leaving blanks, for dishonest, persons to increase the 
amount, which is called raising.” Do not give your 
cheques to strangers, who may wish to use them for purposes 
of fraud. 

Pay in as early in the day as possible, in order to save the 
time of the clerks. 

Treat the officials of the bank with consideration and 
courtesy, and you will meet, with similar treatment. 

BANKING CONCERNS. 

According to their inod> of organization, banking concerns 
are classified as I’lovvrK, Banks, Incorbokathd Banks 
(S tate and National i. Yttl'ST ComI’ANtf.s and Savings INSTI¬ 
TUTIONS. 

A jIanhfu. 1m>imiu;ai, Bankkh, or 1’nivATK Rankkb, is one who 
eug age- Mill) he pi Ottle capital m th” hanking business or Horne bra lull 
of it. Frequently II Is a (inn of hunkcra who inriy on Die business. la 
Kurland the wool ’■ tmnhrr ” m applied in in,my phraw - to incorporated 
hanks In America you are takril, “ Have yon a hunk account ?"' In 
England the quo! ion i,„ ■■ l)o you keep n banker J ’’ The Englishman 
s«YK “at my banker's,’’ where the Ann reein v mild my "at the hunk 
where 1 den! ” 

Incorporated Banka are assoc lallmis formed under (he laws of a 
country for the purpose of carrying on this business. In England they 
are called Joint-Stik k Banks The Capital or Stock of these banks 
Is always fixed at a certain aum and divided into a certain number of 


shares. The owner of a share has the right to sell it If he likes. Thus 
the list of proprietors varies from time to time. 

Branch Banin.—Banks, particularly in Scotland, Ireland, and 
Australia, establish branches iii variotfs towns where It may be dcsira 
able. The parent establishment keeps accounts with all the branches, 
and.reeolves reports of their Iraitsacflons. The branches draw on tbe 
head bank, and rice verm; and in general the head office and tbe 
branches co-operate in all departments Money may be paid in at a 
branch anti credited to the customer atffisnother branch or at tbe head 
office. This system of branches enables towns to possess banking facili¬ 
ties, which arc jjo small and remote that an independent bank could hot 
he organised. • , 

In England, banks arc now formed with limited liability on the pan, 
of “hurelioldeiH, but in Scotland a shareholder is liable to tho full extent 
or bis property for the debts of the bunk. 

In tbe 1'nttcd States, Incorporated banks are either Statu or Na¬ 
tional bunks The State hanks me chartered by the several Stales, 
They formerly issued circulation, but are now prevented from doing so 
by a prohibitive tax of ten per cent. Tbe National Banks ate chartered 
by the United States government. They Issue bank notes, guaranteed 
by the government, which Molds securities belonging to the banks, of 
more than sufficient amount. Thus thtue ts a uniform “national enr-. 
renej," which Is believed by impartial observers to be. one of tho best 
forms of paper money in tbe world. 

Savings Institutions or Savings Banks diiTor*wt<lcly ftom 
Cotnlmr, m! Banks. A Savings Bank is properly a bank of investment 
only Ha function is to receive small sums, keep them iu safety, invest 
so much us is pt intent, and ho ready to repay them on proper notice, 
with a just share of the profile. Small etnas, which could not be in- 
vested separately, thus become a mighty fence when aggtegaled. The 
English Savings Banks are of two classes, the “ Trustee Savings Bonks’ 
and the “ Post-office Savings Banks.” The latter are carried on by the 
government directly through the post-office. In both, the investments 
are In the bands of tbe government. Usually, tlic amount which ore 
person may deposit in a savings bank Is limited by law. 

The “ Cheque Bank ’’ is an institution In London which carries on 
its business In a somewhat peiullur manner. Its method is to receive 
deposits and to issue its blank ebeques to tbe depositor, each guaranti ed 
a w good up /o u certain amount, which amounts ore held by the banks 
Tim-, a person may depi-sit £100 and receive, a book of 5 cheques, each 
marked “good forL'UOoi miner,’’ r> run cheques for £5 each, or 50 cheques 
of Eg eui b. Suppose tbe latter case Tbe limit, £3, is perforated in 
eat.ii < iieque, and the bank guarantees the payment of £2 or under, ac- 
cotding as cm h is filled out If you fill one up for £1 15s., sign it and- 
pay it avvav, then at your next settlement tbe bank will allow you V. 
foi the remainder These “Cheque-bank cheques "are readily received 
where Hie cheque of a private person would ho refused, becuuec It la 
known that the money must have been deposited. Thus they take the 
place of a dipo-.lt receipt, and also of a “certified cheque," They are 

• equivalent to saying ■ “This rerlifles (hat--has deposited In 

this bank -p. unde, the whole or any part qf which it payable to hi* 

order on the retain of ibis certificate.’’ » 

HISTORICAL, STATISTICAL AND GENERAL. 

The Bank of Venice was founded in 1171. 

The Hank of Amsterdam was founded in J609. 

The Bank of Hamburg was founded In 1619. 

The Bank of England in 1683. 

The flrat Bank of the United States In 1791. 

The Bank of France In 1803. 

The National Banking System of the United States In 186k 

The London Clearing-house in 17TB, 

The Now York Clearing house In 2K53. 

Number of incorporated Banks in the United States, over 3,000. 

Number of Clearing-houses In the world 32, of which 86 are In the 
United States. 

Total clearings In one year In the world, twenty thousand millions of 
pounds, of which more than one half was in tho New York Clearing 
house. 
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Greatest amonnt cleared In n«c day {at the London Clearing bonnet, 
£ 00 , 000 , 000 . 

Tile Unit bankers In England were goldsmith'*, 

The Ural bonkers In Italy were moucy.ohungvrs, who had lienche * in 
thn market-plate. Haul Is derived from the Italian word banco, a 

bench. 

THE CLEA^fNG-HOUSE, 

Tliia is an association of lianas in one town, ^liich hold 
regular meeting^ fur the purpose of exchanging the cheques 
hdd by each bank, and payable by the others. 

If cheques, were paid “over the counter ” in money only, 
no such arrangement would be needed. But ibis kind of 
hanking results in comparatively little saving of labor, and 
is uiiouifi'd to large trim suctions. • The business man in 
a city who receives a cheque seldom thinks of sending 
it to the bunk on which it is drawn 
in order to receive the money. l!ut he 
[lays it into his own bank us cash. 

Consequently, every bank lias, at the 
dost* of the day, many Cheques on other 
banks. Instead of sending to these 
banks separately, the bank assorts tin- 
cheques, and places them in envelopes 
marked with the names of the bunks, 
and with the total amount. A list of 
the total contents of the envelopes; is 
made y;p. A clerk and a messenger take 
all the envelopes and the list lo the 
•clearing-house. . 

Kaeh clerk, after reporting then mount , 
brought, takes 1 1 is seat at a desk: the 
’ messengers stand outside of the desks. 

Kin'll messenger passes in succession to 
the clerk of each other bank, ami gives 
him the proper envelope, getting his re 
eeipt on the list. The clerks enter 
the same amounts on another list. 

Thus, let ns suppose there are four bunks, 

•ttlileU we will call A, I), <', uml 1). The 
following are the Hate of envelopes winch they bring with them : 


• 

A. 


R 


’ C 

I). 

On B, 

£5X1 

on A, 

JCsEiO 

on A, 

A* 175 

nil *£ii7» 

On (', 

300 

on O, 

6 .M) 

on R 

HU5 

< ii V. 

On 1), 

700 

Oil J>, 

non 

on 1>, 

r» 

on <\ 1.51*2 


, 1,500 


1,850 


I,U75 

C.W)0 


r^r~r. 


~;jki 


i-i ■ r; 

— 


The clearing house therefore receives in all : 


From A. 

£1,500 

From B, 

1,850 

From C, 

1,070 

From D, 

8,800 


£8,135 


Now, the same envelope* will be carried away which have been brought 
In. Therefore, when the envelopes have been redistributed so tied eaeh 
bank lias the cheque* against llsclf instead of those again*"! others, 
though each bank has a different amount, the aggregate will be the 


j same. Thus, if we arrange the above amount*,* according to hanks 
| drawm on, wo have (he following lists of cheques to he taken out: 


Apiiiipf A 

Afraiur*f H. 

Against (' 

Agnin-I T) 

From J) iX*W) From A. £T*X) 

From A Old 

Fiom A. £700 

" O. 475 

C. ft'.-. 

" 11 C50 

“ B. 950 

“ 0 1270 

" Ii. *970 

“ Ji. ,1.513 

" t’. (175 

t-J .00*4 

£3,304 

£3,493 

£3,335 


TOTA1.X. 


. 

Against A. 

£1,004 


’ 

“ B. 

3,301 



“ V. 

3,403 



“ D. 

2,335 




£8,135 



As the same result, £8,125 is obtained m both cases, tin: “proof Is 
made ’ Then i nines the ipicsllob of settlement. For lids purpose a 
balance sin el I* made up thus : 


f ^ 

Tf in 

- - ■ - 

| Cr 


Fr. 

BrtKmt <• 

'! (III !‘IIUV 

TS'anif ol Bank. 

1 Tot it 1 


Hfilanot* 

; £ - 

! L‘l «M'4 

A, 



£496 

| 431 

1 

H. 

1,KM) 


— 

i 517 

i L',4’1 * 

r. 

; t,!irr> 


-. 

i 

j 

3313.3 

V. 

I 


475 

! .ton 

■ ] £8,135 ! 


: £«.!«. 

i 

£974 

Ttien IS 

and ( pin 

; Milo 1 h»- (li-urlnp' boil'd' by a 

cciiuiu hour UK? l>ul- 


aiices against th«in. which settle* their account. 

* 11 pays iltrri 

V. " 517 

■flirt 

The £971 ti ceiled front Iheej' "debtor bank*” I* just sufficient to 
pay the “creditor banks," lir..: 

A receives £196 
D. “ 175 

.£'.171 

In this maimer, exchanges of many millions of pounds 
arc dnily effected at our large clearing-houses by the transfer 
of a few t housands. 
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TT 


BANKING IN 


There arc throughout, Australasia fifty-six principal. 
Bunking Corporations having their heuri-ipiarters (with tlio 
exception of five, which arc BritiHh Corporations) at the 
capitals of the respective colonies, anil brunches or agencies 
at every town or center of settlement. 

According to a late return the total assets of these banks 
amounted to £111,654,070, of which £11,640,460 was in 
coin and bullion, and £2,964,74(1 in landed property. The 
total liabilities amounted to £82,100,100. of which £5,5-11,- 
170 represented bank-notes in circulation, and £74,902,420 
deposits, about two-thirds of which amount I him) interest. 

In (jonnee.lion with the Post Ofltee, or under other Gov- 
eminent niiNpiees, there are Savings Banks in nearly every 
town in Australasia, where sums of money from one shil¬ 
ling upwards can he safely deposited and easily withdrawn 
at short notice, interest at about four per cent, being al¬ 
lowed. In Australasia we find 605,928 depositors, with 
£10,304,1-15, of an average of £28 3s, 3d. to each depositor. 
As Hereof of the prosperity of the colonists, it is shown 
lituf deposits increase at the rate of £1,000,000 sterling per 
annum, or 80s. p6r head. 

The xtand/y-d gold (<>tn Is made of n in<-tid cmiNlsting of parts of 
pure {pAd, and 2 parts of copptr. The pound sterling in represent ed by a 
gold coin mill'd a novereign, and ftom a pound troy of standard gold an: 
colhed 4629 -10 sovereigns, wo that the weight of each K exactly h d\vts r 
3 171 023 grs , or nearly 123.271 gfs ; and the Mint price of standard gold 
is £3 1iB. 10j^d, per ounce. 

The standard eitrcr-cohi consist h of 37 parts of pure /nicer and 3 parts 
of and a pound troy of mi* inctal furnishes fid shillings, mo that 

the weight of a shilling js 3 <jv\ k. 16 3 I Ifli grs., und the Mmt prim of 
standard silver in f«w, f>d. per ounce. Tlie wilvt r coiuam- is not a legal 
tender for more than -KM., the gold coinage above mentioned being the 
only general standard of value. # 

In the copper coinage, 21 pence are made f»om an avoirdupois pound 
„ of copper, no that, a penny should weigh lOL’-'ldr* nvoiidupois.oi 201 2-3 
gr*. troy ; but this is not a legal tender for more than 12d. 

AVe.- Thlw copper coinage is now superseded by a metal coinage of 
Iphjj Intrinsic value. 


A Farthing is written or marked Xt/. 

2 Farthings arc 1 Halfpenny. 

4 Farthings_l Penny. i ( f • 

12 Pence.. .1 Shilling. 1; 

yttShPlinga_ J Found. i/f * 


A Furth’tng Is the lowest den p min at ion in use, but it is customary to 
di note farthings bv iion/t of a penny, as in,the table. 

Money as (sxpre--'c- t by mean * of fid sc denominations is commonly 
ml \>'i\*tcrlui'j t/".'. i \j ia order to dibliriguisli it from etork, &r., which 
is mere I > non mV, 

Though ad i "mmcrctal transact ions arc conducted l*y means of the 
rtioncv c mi lie rated in the, pi •'ceding table, there are other coins oi 
deiLoiiiiii.itions troquefliL ne_i with, tuul ‘■nine of them more particutar)v 
in old documents of which the folio Inc an tin- most important, and 
then values in current monev are heir annexed * 


* -C e 

A Threepenny is.. _ o (» 

A Groat or Fowrpenny . fl 0 

A PeBter . p o 

A Florin. 0 2 

\ Ilulf-Crown. 0 2 

A Crown . , 0 >-> 

A ^even-Shillin.f Piece . (i 7 

A Half Sovereign , . Oh) 

A Half-Guinea . 0 10 


l ' 

■’< ’ A v ,ebiea. 

4 . A N »' h- . 

6 | An Angel. . . 

n : A Marls .... 

6 ; A ' urn his . 

0 A dacobus . 

0 ’ A Moidore,. 

o A Six ambTLdrty . 

G i 


.€ a. d 
1 1 0 
0 6 n 
0 10 0 
0 13 0 
t 3 0 
1 U 0 
1 7 U 

i lo o 




AUSTRALIA. 

• * ♦ 

BRANCHES OF TftE ROYAL MINT. 

The Sydney Branch of the Itoyal Mint was opened for the receipt and 
coinage of pold on May 14th, 1855. It Is under the Immediate control of 
the Lords Cdmmlssioners of Her Majesty's Treasury, andin accordance 
with the provisions of the Sydney Mint Act of 1865, 28 Vic., No. 2, is 
supported t>y risrial appropriation o^a sunanot exceailimf .£15,000 n 
year out of Consolidated Uevenue Fuud of the colony. The coin b 
struck an* HovcnrignH and half-sovereigns. They gre a legal tender 
within the United Kingdom, and are. Identical in every respect with 
those trailed from the Itoyal Mint in London, with U»u exception of a 
email r, which is added as a dtatbiguiwtdng mark. Hew silver apd 
brouy.e coins from tin* London Mint art* supplied to tlm Sydney branch 
for distribution lu the colony, the charges for ^rmudt being defrayed 
by the Imperial Government ; and worn silver coin is received and 
exchang' d foi nmh of the same nominal value. 

Snin the gold discoveries Australia has coined over .£60,01)0,000 etur- 
lingingoid, the Sydney Mint piorliieing at present about one and a half 
millions and the Victorian Mint nearly 4J1,OOJ,000 per annum. 

Tin* branch of the Koval Mud nt Melbourne opened on 12th June* 
1872. and it bus since that period, and to 81st December, 1884, issued 
gold coin of the value of £‘2(1,339,100 it,has also, up to 1883, with¬ 
drawn from circulation worn silvci coin of the nominal value of neaily 
€180,000, and iHMialncw silver and bronze coin of the nominal value 
or £364,9X8. 

Gold is issued from the Mint as coin or as bullion. The former, wiili 
tgc exception of Hfc.otM half-sovereigns in 1873, 80,000 in 1877. 42,000 In 
1881, mid 100,000 In 1882, has consisted tvnllrlMy of Hovcrelgua. The foi 
lowing is iv statement of the gold issued In each your, whether in the 
shape of tom or bullion : 

43olcl Issued at the Melbourne Mint from 1872 W 1&84. 


Year, 

In Coin. 

• 

In Hulllon. 

Total 
Value of 

Sovereigns. 

^lluir-hOV’llP. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Jhilllrm. 


Number. 

Number 

oz. 

£ 

£ 

1X72 

748.000 


l.sor. 

3,610 

7r,i,0Ji 

1X78 

7r>2.(HW» 


3,100 

11,035 

H4.V536 

1871 1 

1,R31,(HKI 


s,»ia' 

10,417 

1,383,417 

187') ! 

1 ,888.(K)0 


8 ,m 

13,857 

1,<NI 1,857 

187« ! 

2 .121.000 


s.oar. 

14.145 

8,188,146 

1877 

1,487.000 

80,000 

3,326 

18,001 

1,540,004 . 

181*8 

2,171,000 

3,filll 

14,640 

2,185.6*10 

1870 

2,740,000 


1,740 

6,830 

2,746,880 

1880 

3,1132,'800 


1,861 

7.210 

8,(810,016 

, 1881 

[ 2,324.300 

42. (IN 10 

106,61)6 

448,767 

8.11)1,567 

IHX/ 

2,4f«t,0|H> 

100,000 

186,867 

789,087 ; 

8,i»)8,687 

1SK3 

‘LO.iOOfJO 

t 

M66.676 

1.112,178 J 

3,162,478 

18H4 ’ 

2 ^‘.,000 


200,767 

836,726 I 

3,801,128 

• 

Total . .1 

_ La 1 

2 r«,i u,!»oo 

303,000 j 

786,361 

3,281,418 

2H,6*0,518 


Gold Received at the Melbourne Mint from 1878 to 1884. 


Ciiimlry in wliicti the 
tiiikt w«« raised. 


Gold Received. 

* 

Prior to 1884 

Paring 1881. 

Total. 


OJS. 

or.. 

OJ5. 

Victoria . 

4,964.476 

763,475 

5,727,951 

New South WaleB...' 

6,246 

806 

6,555 

New Zealand .! 

1,044,554 

135,464 

1,180,018 

Qucmsland. 

2.173 

17 

2,190 

Sou lit Australia. 

123,916 

7,836 

181,7511 


200,207 

88,722 

293,989 

Nutai. 

1,781 

1.781 

Unknown.1 

87,847 

4,006 

42,458 

Total. 

i 

0,441,210 

1 

645,426 

7,889.086 
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Produce of Gold in Australasian Colonies. 


'PRECIOUS METALS—PRODUCTION SINCE 
. ‘ x»70. 


United States.; £78,800,000i £87,000,000 £1-10.400,(HH) 

Australia.| 011,400,000! — j 6 ',), 400,000 

Spanish America.. : 5,000,000: 77,000,001)! 82,000,000 

Russia,' etc_I “ -IS,000,000 1 lG.OOO.OUOj 03,000,000 

Total. j £301.200,00o! £150,000,001)' £000,800,000 

_ ]____ 1 !_ 

COIN MINTED SINCE 1870 . * 


fiimt Britain. 

Australia. 

Germany. 

Austria. 

Prance. 

Russia. 

Belgium. 

Holland ... 

Italy, Jnimn, etc... 

United Stales. 

Mexico, Peru, etc.. 
India. 


£40,000.000 

27,40f),000! 

87,200,001)! 

5,000,000 j 
82,150,000) 
25,000.000 
10,500,000) 
12,000,001)1 
4 800,000; 
80,400,000) 
2 , 100 , 000 ; 
lOO.OOO; 


£11,500,000; 

_ ! 

21 . 1 OO.O 00 ' 
15,00l),000: 
19.300,000. 

10.oou,000! 

i), 500 , 000 : 

200 . 000 ' 

18.050,005. 

81,420,000) 

28.500.000 

88 , 000.000 


£47,100,000 
27,400,000 
108.800,-000 
20,000,000 
51,150,000* 
85,1100,000 
20,000,000 
13,000.000 
28.810,000 
111,820.000 
25. <100 01H) 
88 , 100,000 


Total. £883,810,0011 £108,470,000 £520,780,000 

Products of Mines £201,200,00() £I5!),GOO,OOO'TOllO,80(1,000 


CURRENT OF SPECIE SINCE i860 IN MIL¬ 
LIONS STERLING. 


FOREIGN COINS AND THEIR EQUIVALENTS. 



• 

Gomi I'liOfiticEO. 

Colony. 

ITior to 3H7H. 

During 1878. | Total. 


EstlmTdj y | 
quantity. valut - 

Kstim’d 
quant \v. 

Va "‘* j^S'y. Vain.- 

Victoria .. ■ 
N. S Wales 
Qiieonsrd. * 
S. Aus .... 

1 

naw. _ 

47,283,377 189,133^,08 
8,693.3p8 82,108,101 
2,0I7,5(K) 9,675,419 

46,356 184,767 

ojfts. 

775,272 

117,978 

283,592 

10,747 

[ * 

£ ! 1 -zt*. 4; 

3,101,0HR m ow.IT# 

433.1M! H,sn,3W 8^(11(1,375 
l,0f)«.4W| !i,IWl,IHttj 10,7'A.l/l'.l 
4s,uio r>'i,na; *>7,tiv 

To. Ahm. 
Tcniuiiln.. 
N. Zi-al'd .. 

ss.Mn.nmlaai.iw.HHr. 

45,751) lWl.fillft 
S,fi4H,9<)6; 33,765, l»1 

1,187,58911,619.112! 59,828.190 385,806,297 
25,249] 100,0001 71,000 2HO«(IO 

310,48ft! 1,291.079' 8 959,482 35,(Kkft,273 

To. Aus.. 

Hy.SSS,.M8|865,13i,#79 

1,523,324 

5,959,49110rt,83H t 67S 271,092,170 



Decade of 18(11- 


Dccadc of 1871-80. 


United Kingdom. 


Australia . 

South America.. 


Imports. 

Exixirts. 

Imports. 

Kx|x>rts 

. 263 

200 

311 

2rtS. 

84 

142 

04 

Ill 

. 254 

25 

1-16 

45 . 

6 

90 

3 

70 

12 

76 

14 

52 

t. 881 

405 

307 

* 339 

950. 

*950 

905 

905 


Crown. £fa Itnmc, 

Dollar.iCiuuwla. 

/St mllari. Egypt. 

.Jlong-Keng.... 

...Liberia. 

“ Ax pe u o .. Mexico. 

“ “ *■ . South America. 

“■ . United Stalpi*.. 

Drachme.Greece. 

Escudo..Spain. 

Florin Art guilder Netherlands.. . 


1.0000 b.1813 4.J450 


1.0400 6.3885 4 3108 

1.0000 5.1813 4.1450 


1.0000 6.1813 4.1460 
0.1030 1,0000 0.8000 
0.5040 2.0100 8.0928 


(JcrOi. 

Gmldci floiin 
Gulden “ 

Krone. Verej»p 


loomiiiriy ...... 

1 Belgium. 

V ) -« 

iKianec. 

9 1-2 

Switwiliiml ... 

9 1-2 

'PripolL. 

6 1-5 

Nefheffands .. 

1 8 1-1 

Austria. 

1 11 8-1 

Germauj*. 

1 8 3-5 

“ 

1 7 1 1-5 

N’rn ’v ASw’d'n 

J 112 


K wan. 

Lei or pi.iMru . 

Lmi. 

Muik. 

Mark hamo . 
Milrei-. 

Moon pagoda . 


.. i Annum. 

.. lUwnmanm. 

jlialy . 

_!<ii>rm»ny. 

... Hambing .. 

... Nni/il. 

| Portugal. . .. 

. IPmuln.ln rtv ... 


Mob nr <15 rupees.; India. 1 

Patiif on ... !l ruguaj. 

Peseta.Spain. 

Pi so oi dollm ,. . Arg’llne Conted 

“ “ .Bolivia . ... 

‘‘ “ *• .. t 'cntrnl Ainei icn 

“ ,l “ .Thill . 

“ 4 ‘ ** . ; Colombia.... 

“ u “ Keu.'xloi. 

lt “ u . IMi Mill .. .. 

“ “ “ _'Paraguay .... 

“ “ 41 . .. j \ (‘iipkul'Jh , . 

Piastre.'Kisspt. 

“ .Mocha...,._ 

“ oi lei. Kminmniu., 

“ .Sri \ m. 

“ ...I r i uik^y 

“ . Turn*’ ...... 

Pound Hluling.... Givd Bill hi n .. 


UurMl.der .... 
Ullhsdnalet 


. Denmark. 

'Neiherlundt-_ 


Uiksiliilpr.‘Notwa>_ 

“ si if mu .-.. Swollen . . 
“ rvksin'iit; “ . . 

liable or loiible... Kushiii. 

ltupee .[India .. . 


Shilling. 

Hoi . . 

Bpe< n (Ijilt'i . .. 

Star pagod.i... 

Tael. 

Till I in oi dollar 
Thaler. Veuin-, 

Olil J i\ . 

l< VuTPIUS. 

Tiile. 

Tomiinn. ... . 


Great Ih I tai n... 

jPorn .i 

jlh-mnaik . . 

i \fmini ■.I 

. J 

Km ]>)... . 

’\in-Tna . .. j 

Piemen . ... 

'Germain. I 

iTurkestnn _ 

ilVihia. 


Yen.... .’.I n pan. 


It 1 

11 7 

1 ft 

2 2 4 

4 a i 

« 7 

•9 2 1-3 ‘ 

5 11 < 

9 12 < 
4 1 L8| 

3 113 r»j i 

3 11 36 < 

3 n sw\ 
a i i 3-5i 

:t II 3 5 

4 4 1-8' 
4 113 

8 2 13 

a i -a 

3 5 

9 12 
4 

2 14 

6 1 8 

20 

2 3 

4 2 1-3 
4 6 

4 (SIS 
1 1 12 

3 2 13 i 
1 1IU4J i 

3 11 8-5 i 

4 ft 

; 10 1-5 
ft 8 

1 i 1*2 : 

2 11 1-2 f 

3 3 f 

unit! i 

11 1 1-2 : 

9 2 2-8 : 

4 31-3 


1 l.flftfld 
i 1.0000 

i i .wotf 
i 0.5410 

i 2.1161 

i 9«4H8R 
2.1883 
’ .‘14.436.! 
i 1.38*16 
8.4705 
I 1.0000 
' 1.0000 
1 2501* 

1 1.8922 

. s.kmi) 

5.6202 
i 8.2979 
i 96.8135 
l 4.9212 
» 1.0000 
1 5.1813 

l 5.0000 

i r .<Ktoo 

) 5.0000 

I ft. 0000 
t ; 5.0000 
< I 5.4751 
J } 6.1818 
i < 4 0801 
i ! 0.2565 
? ; 1.3197 
) l.OOtK) 
i 0.4114 

1 I 0.2238 

1 ; 0 MUM 

> |2ft 2158 
i | 2.H306 

> ! 5.2012 
t - 5 6627 
! 1 r a iM 
, i 1.4279 
i : l 030t> 

! j 2 8948 
I | 1.2606 
I ! 6.0000 
i : 5.6611 

! . 9 8674 


. i 14.0700 
' 111.6254 
) 5.3885 


0.8(100 

0.NO00 

O.ourm 

0.1335 
1.6929 
1.9909 
i.;o«fl 
27.6917 
1.1100 
2.7764 
0.8O00 
0.8000 
1.0000 
*1.5138 
2.261ft 
4.4962 
6 «SK» 

I‘29.4508 
i 3.9370 

j 0.8000 
1 4.1150 
4.000O 
! 4.0060 
1 4.0l ! 00 
I 4. 0011 ) 

! 4.0000 
4.8801 
4.1450 
3.2481 
0.21152 
3.4553 
O.HOOO 
0.3291 
0.1790 
0.5330 
120 1726 
i 2 2S-45 
; 4. 

! ft.6626 
: 4.5601 
I 1.1428 
3.201ft 

, 1.9160. 

: i.oosft 

i 4.0100 
! 4. .5289 
, 7.9179 
| ft.6735 
! 4.1012 
3.0000 
4.0796 

i 8.0000 

i11.3560 
I 9.3003 
4.810ft 


In the abo\r labio only the more important'monetary ptandarda 
art- given, tin minor subdivisions §eing, with few exceptions, omitted. 
For each unit four values am given : First, Its value In English ateriing, 
Seiond, its value in American currency ipf the United ; which, 

expressed indnllais, represent a also ita value in dollars of Canada and 
Liberia, pesos of Paraguay, ami pesos fuerte of the Argentine ( onfedem- 
tiou. Third, Its value in French francs, to which are equivalent the 
francs of Belgium and Switzerland, pesetas of Spain, lire of Italy, 
drat limes of Greece, and piastres or lei of Roumania. By dividing any 
value in fftnes by five, the correspondinp^valuc may lie obtained in 
pesos of Bolivia. Central America, Chill, Colombia, and Evador, and la 
sols of Peru. Fourth, ita value in German marks. 


Rpv 
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UANK1JW 


NAME OF HANK. 

L. air will) bimitni Liability * 

Aberdeen Tn. & Cy. Bk. Co. 

Agra Bank (18:11!) L. 

Alliance Bunk, Ij il802). 

Anglo-Egyptian Bk. Ho., L. 

Anglo-Jdafiiurniun. L. .*. 

Australian .biiiil-Shii k Bank. 

Bank of Australasia. 

Bank of Brilish Columbia. 

Bank of British North Amorim . 
Bunk of Egypt. 

Bunk <■[ Now South Wales. 

Bank of Scotland . 

Bank of Victoria (Austin lint. 

Bank of South Australia. 

Binik-of Now Zealand. 

Bank of Mont real. 

Bunk of Constantinople. 

Belfast. Bunking Company. 

Birmingham & Dudley B. Co , L 

British 1 linen Co. Bunk. 

Capital & Counties think, .1/. 

Central Bank of London. L . 

Chartered Bank of finliu, (W .... 
Chartered More. Bank of India.. . 

City Bank, Ij. 

Clydesdale Banking Co . 

Colonial Bank ((,'lmrtrred) *, ... 
Commercial Bank of Alexandria.. 
Commercial Hank of Scot land. .. 

Consolidated Bank, Ij. 

Eng. Bunk of Itio ile.,faneiro, 1* . 
Eng. Scot & j\ list.. Cliart. Bank. . 

Hibernian Joint-Stock Bank. 

Ilong Kong mid Shatighai . 

Imperial Bunk, L . 

Imperial Ottoman Bank. 

Lloyd’s Banking Co,. L. 

Jjorelon & River Plate Ik. L ... 

• London & Smith Western Ihuik, L 
. [ a mi Ion & Westminster Bank, L, 

London & County Bank. Jj. 

bomlon Joint-Stock Bank. 

London Chart. Bank of Australia 
London & San T’ljiueiseo Bank, L 
I join Ion A Pro'll, ual Bank, L . 
Manotistv. A Lpl List.. B. Co., L 
Manchester A nulfurd Bank. L... 
Merchant Hi. Co of Loudon, L. . 

Munster Bunk. Ij. 

National Bank of Ansi rid am u... . 

National Bank .*. .. 

National Bank of New Zealand, L 
National Bulk of India, L 

National Bunk of Scotland. 

National Pmv. B. of England, L 
North of Scotland Banking Co , 

Northern Banking Co. 

Now London & Brazilian. L. 

Oriental Bank Corjioration. 

Pares' Ijeiypskershiro B. <'n., L . . 
Provincial P .uk of I reland .. . 


JOINT-STOCK BANKS. 








ItlYlMENl) 


\\ llt.N 

I'APITAI. 

lui.utys 

I'Mii-ee 

1"M ID l’KH 

jKKHKRVE. 

rou I,A*T+ 


FHTAIl. 

ai i»n»i:i/i'.i>. 

ur 

* 

CAeiT-Al,. ‘ 

si 1 Mir,. 

COMPLETE 
TEA ft. 

ism? 


A 

£ 

£ 

£ 


JVr 


1835 

730.000 

20 

252,000 

7 

126,000 

. 13 i 

I84 

iHli? 

1,000,1100 

10 

1,00(1,000 

10 

’150,000 

54 

„ a 

1871 

3,000,000 

25 

800,000 

10 

200.0(H) 

64 

* 111 

1804 

1,000.000 

20 

1,600,000 

20 

100,000 

74 

80 

I87tl 

000,(MH) 

30 

300,300 

10 

48,000 

8 

1 u 

1858 

J,000,000 

10 

500,000 

8 

180,000 

134 

174 

is:!,-, 

1,300,000 

40 

1,200,000 

40 

205,710 

12 

79 

1802 

500.000 

20 

340,IKK) 

20 & 10 

38,000 

5 

194 

•1836 

1,000,000 

50 

1.000,000 

50 

151.206 

5 

54 

(851) 

1,(100,000 

25 

250,000 

25 

85,000 


29 

178;j 

0,000,000 

100 

2,000,000 

100 . 

1,032,000 

104 

309 

1817 

1,000.000 

30 

1,0(10,000 

20 

500,001) 

17j 

02 

1 (i!)5 

4 500,000 


1,250,000 


781,122 

13 

293 

1853 

L 000,000 

50 

5(H), 0(H) 

25 

115,000 

9 

36 

1836 

8il(), 000 

25 

800,000 

25 ’ 

250,i 00 

104 

41 

IStil 

1,000,000 

10 

1,000.0(H) 

10 

555,000 

15 

22 

1818 

3,405,75:1 

40 

2,465,58!) 

40 

1,083,712 

H- 

885 

1873 

1,000,000 

10 

two,000 

6 

105,181 

13 

8 

1837 

1,000,000 

100 

250,000 

25 

217,038, 

20 

100 

I8.il! 

4,000,000 

8 

345,000 

4 

201.756 

121 

81 

1745 

1,500,000 

Slock 

1,000,000 

Stuck 

550,000 

13" . 

279 

1831 

1.750,000 

50 

350,000 

10 

220,000 

18 

34 

18l>o 

l.OOO.Otm 

10 

1(H), 1HH) 

5 

40, (MH) 

9 

9 

185:1 

8(0,000 

20 

800,000 

20. 

200,000 

r> 

t 

23 

1854 

1,50(1.000 

vff 

750.000 

25 

05,248 

5 

23,1 

1855 

1,000,000 

40 

800,000 

III 

305.0(H) 

10 

<9y 

1838 

1 ,(100,000 

St f 11-k 

1,000,000 

Stuck 

500,000 

13 

225 

18:16 

3,000,000 

10) 

(>00,000 

30 

1Oo.OOO 

14 

66 

187(i 

180,001) 

(> 

• 240,000 ‘ 


25,000 

7( 

8i 

18IU 

:t, (loo.ono 

too 

Looit.ooo 

100 

435,000 

13' 

235 

IHfi!! 

3,0(10,000 

10 

800,000 

1 

175.0(H) 

10 

7! 

Litt 

1,000 000 

20 

- 500,000 

10 

150,000 

10 

10* 

1853 

1,000,000 

20 

720.01K) 

30 

115.000 

8 

23 

1835 

3,000 000 

11*0 

500,000 

8 f> 

215,000 

8 

454 

1805 

1,000,000 

28!, 

1,(Mk),000 

28 i- 

380,000 

11 

50 

1801 

3,000,000 

50 

6/5,000 

15 

110,000 

tv 

1 

16 

1.80:1 

10,000,000 

20 

5,000,000 

10 

8,611.002 

5 

101 


3,002,500 

50 

400,000 

8 

800,000 

2ft 

1853 

1,500,000 

85 

600,000 

10 

150,000 

10 

'l24 

1862 

1,000,001) 

100 

20(1. IHH) 

20 

20,(MH) 

6 

21 i 

1834 

1 1,000.000 

too 

2,000 000 

20 

1,063,190 

18 

70 

18.;ti 

8,000.000 

80 

1.744 315 

20 

872,157 

2(1 

75 

1836 

4,000.000 

50 

1.2'L 000 

15 

575,833 

10 

44 

1853 

1,000.000 

20 

1.000.4)00 

20 

80,000 

5 

22 

-1805 

1.000,000 

7 

•120,000 

7 

78,0(H) 

5 

10 

1804 

1,000,000 

10 

250,000 

5 

150,000 

124 

124 

183!) 

5,430.0(H) 

no 

0051100 

JO 

719,128 

20 

38 

1830 

5,0(H), 000 

50 

751,000 

s 

280,000 

Hi 


isoo 

2,000,000 

loo 

375.000 

25 

100,000 

10 

33 

1804 

1.5(10,000 

10 

525,(HH) 

84 

275,000 

10 

7 

1858 

1,000,000 

5 

H(H),000 

4 

397,500 

131 

84 

in: is 

7,500,000 

50 

1,500,000 

10 

203,000 

11 

284 

1871 

2,000,000 

10 

350,000 

31 

10,000 

7 

84 

1803 

3,000.000 

• 25 

405,250 

12| 

35,000 

5 


1885 

5,000,000 


1,000,000 

515.000 

14 

281 ' 

1 H'.IS 

12,037,500 

75 ft 00 

2,036,250 

ioj 

1,277,782 

19 


is: to 

3,000,000 

20 

400,000 

4 

218,000 

124 

. 10 

1835 

1,000.000 

100 

300,000 

30 

100,000 

12 

03 

1803 

1,000, (Hit) 

20 

fiOOJMH) 

10 

165,000 

8 

184 

1851 

1,5«),0<KI 

25 

1,500,000 

25 

13,000 

4 

20 


1,000.000 

25 

250,000 

124 

155,880 

8 

7 

1835 

2,000,000 

100, 10 

540.000 

25, 10 

1«9;204 

13 

60 
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JOINT-STOCK BANKS.-Continued. 


NAME OF BANK. 

L. are with Limited Liability. 


Queensland National Hank, L, 

Koyal Bunk of lie la nil, L. 

Royal Bank of Scotland . 

Standard Bk. Brit S. Afr.f L. 

Stuefcey's Banking Co. 

Ulster Banking Company. 

Union Bank of Australia, U . 

Union Bank of London. 

Union Buuk of Scotland. 


WHEN 

ttSTAJt. 


1872 

184(1 

1727 

18*12 

1*20 

1830 

18117 

1829 

18110 


c*Hm 

AUTiionizisn. 


X 

1.009,000 
1.500,000 
2 , 000,000 
4,000,000 
6011.800 
2 . 000 , 00.1 
'1,500,000 
•1,500.000 
1,000,000 


1 

HKA1UCH 

PAIO-UP 

OK 

- 

CAPITAL. 

i; 

X 

10 

450,000 

50 

8 (H) ,000 

Stock 

2 , 000,000 
1 , 000,000 

100 

100 

801.900 

10 

300,000 

75 

1,500,000 

50 

1,895,(X)0 

Stuck 

1 , 000,000 


pa in jpKit 

1 

... „.. i 

BUA Uii. 

UfcHF-HVE, I 

1 

X 

X 

r> 

115.0(H) 

10 


Stock 

734,952 

25 

510,000 

50 

222,500 

21 

350,000 

25 

8)0,500 

151 

000,000 

Stunk 

K - 

340,000 


UIVUISMU 
roil CANT 
eom'eaTB 

V i:a n. 

Per lent, 
10 
12 
91 
10 

20 
* 14 
10 * 
12 


nuns, 

NOV: , 

tstsl. 


am 

210 

58 

ioi 

08 

48 

280 


The Bit nil o|* li iialam! war the ft ml .[‘tint SI "I I. ]’>:, 1 |!. cm:, ill:-lied in Enpland, and ‘hnvm« cveliisivr privileges in (lie Metropulls, cranteii 
*>y Koyal l,'lmri el, if i on tinned 1 In- only Joint-Sturt (tank in l.nnd'ui tinfii 1KJ4 \t 1 In. dale tin- l.i union and \1 .".tin no ter Hank win* f« 111111110 1, and 
proceeded an snren-iKtiiily 1 hat it, wan (jne kiv foliowi ,1 n\ ihe formuf ion of tIn r.omioii Joiut-Sfork, 1 lie t 'rnon .loinl-Mcx k. i.oaaoii A t 'ouidy, Ai. 
At llie present lime rim tout cupital paii! up ami I'chrnesnf [lie i.irma. I.omlon .lonil Sloik Hunks amoiiui to lieaiIv JJKXI.OPtMXKI. The Hank of 
England liar a capital of if 11M the total di\ v lends foi IKK! sere ut 1 In- rale of ,11!) ill-. pi r unit The pm 0 of iltink Scu k in 1683 wan L'cMf 

BANK OF ENGLAND MINIMUM RATE OF DISCOUNT i860 TO 1880 . 


Months. 

i 


1807 

.Ian nary. 

February. 

8 

;u 

71 

3 

March. 

01 

3 

April. 

0 

3 

May. 

»i 

8 

dune. 

10 

2 i 

duly. 

10 

2 J 

A ugust. 

84 

>> 

September .... 

5 

O 

i ictober. 

41 

1 2 

November. 

•4 

i 2 

December. 

*» * 

1 4 

! 2 

Average_ 

i 7 

s 


1808 


1870 

1871. 

1878. 

; 1878 
; 

^ 1*74. ’ 

i 

«> 

3 

;i 

i 2; 

O 

! 41 

1 jo; 

O 

3 


1 81 

8 

1 3i 

1 •> 1 

'* • 


3 

i' 2 

3 * 

8 

, 8! 

; 2 : 

O 

4 


! u 1 

2| 

1 - 4 

; 2!, 


■u 

8 

81 

n 

• r »; 

1 ^ 

3 

■> 

, t) 

i as 


■? ft 1 

1 m 
i w t 

O 

bJ 

81 

! 2* 

; 24 

31 

4 ; 

► ;> 

>1 

*1 ( 

1 «> . 

’ tv 

31 

! 3i 

1 

'2 

O 1 

8 ‘ 

ui; 

2 i 

! 2 ; 

! 8 

0 

8 V 

:>> 

!• 2 * 

r, 5 

1 ); 

; 1 ; 

8 '. 

cj A 

*» 

j 2 i 

41 

0S 

: 8J 

' 41 

It 

8 

• .21 

1 2; 

5i 

5' 

, 0 

‘-i 

»i 

1 

1 

! 

! '*'■4 

L 

1 ' U 

1 


41, 

81 


8 { 
8 
21 
8 
21 

2 

21 


1870. ! 

i 

1877. j 
| 

1878. 

1879, 1 1880. 

1 

48 

3 i 


41 ! 3 

4 

2 ! 

n 

8 I 3 

■ TTj 

2 1 

«>l 1 

| 

81 3 

! ‘Pi 

8 I 

3 

n 2 

: 2 

u : 

3 

1 0 

8 • 

3 i 

M l 

1 

•J ( Od 

*■* 

1 2 

21 

81 

, *> 1 4>t 

. «> 

, 21 

4P 

1 -j* • i 0 i 

0 

1 • ej 

1 3 

5 

v | 

2 

! 4J 

i 5 1 , 

1 0 1 ui 

• 0 

•J 

! 4? 

5tf 

82 8.'. 

2 

, 4 

5 

3 ’ 8 j 

1 2*’ I 

1 82 

2 ; j 

81 i 8J 


AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICE OF 3 PER CENT, CONSOLS 1866 TO 1880 , 


Months. 

1800. 

1807. 

1808 . 

1809. 

1870. 

1871. 

1878. 

187;). 

1871, 

1875. 

1870. 

.1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880 . 

January. 

874 

00 } 

981; 

982 

. 98 § 

94“ 

928 

92) 

92} 

92 f 

93 1 

951 

95 A 

95* 

97} 

February. 

87 ft 

905 

931 

94 

984 

011 

921 

92} 

98; 

98 {? 

91A 

95! f 

95 

901 

982 

March. 

87 

91 

031 

.982- 

982 

98 

98 i 

986 

92 

94 

94 A 

90 tf 

951 

eoj 

981 

97 f- 

April. 

80S 

DO! 

934 

931 

932 

93 

93 j 

941 

924 

934 

94 If, 

956 

94 If 

98; 

May...... 

861 

981 

94 S 

90 

91} 

93.1 

92'• 

1)34 

93' 

94 

90 

94 i 

Wi 

98} 

9H [ 

.1 uuc,. 

801 

94} 

945 

981 

' 08 i 

93 

988 

921 

928 

03 

94J 

944 

952 

971 

U8g 

duly. 

871 

94 4 

941 

93 

91 1 

932 

98 », 

981 

92 8 

94! 

95} 

94 i 

951« 

971 

98S 

August. 

881 

944 

04 

93 

90 i 

93) 

924 

98$ 

924 

94J 

.901 ci 

951 

941 S a 

97} 

971 

Sepieinlier. 

891 

!MS 

941 

982 

93 

944 

92J 

984 

93 S 

916 

95? 

954 

94 !i! 

97} 

U7J 

Oolober. 

89* 

944 

944 

93“ 

981 

93 i 

92 i 

911 

92.'/ 

94 f 

Oaf,; 

954 

94J 

98 

Sft 

Noyembcr. 

m 

944 

941 

93 i 

92.1 

98-i 

92“ 

928 

OO > 

94* 

95J 

99|f 

95! 1 

98 .j 

December. 

89 

921 

92* 

98) 

91j 

93 J 

9U 

92 

918 

932 

94 

95 A 

94* 

972 

98} 

Averago for) 
the year...} 

88 

■ 

932 

932 

93; 


931 

934 

934 

933 

95 

95f 

95 A 

971 

98* 
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BANKING, 


& 


OROJVTH OF THE NATIONAL DEBT- 


Debt at the Revolution in 1680. 
Additions made in Reign of King 
William III. 

Principal. 

£604.203 

15,730,439 

Annual 

Charge 

39,835 

1,271,017 

Debt at Accession of Queen 

Anno, 1703. 

Additions during,imr Reign. .. 

10,391,702 
37,750,001 

1,310,952 

2,010.416 

Debt at Accession of George L, 

i7i4.... 

Decrease during his Reign. 

54.143,363 

2,053,125 

9.351,308 

1,133,807 

Debt at Accession of Goorge II., 

1727. 

Increase till Pence of Paris, 1763 

52,092,238 
80,773, >92 

2,217,501 

2,031,500 

Debt in 1703 (Georg* 11.., 176(1) 
Decrease during Peace, 1703 to 
1775. 

138,805,430 

10,281.795 

4,852,001 

380,480 

Debt at commencement, of Ame¬ 
rican War . 

Additions during American War 

•128,583,035 

121,207.993 

4.571,581 

5.088,330 

Debt at conclusion of American 

War, 178-1... 

Decrease during Police, 1784 to 
1793. 

249,851,628 

10,501,380 

9,559,917 

249,277 


• Annual 

Debt at commencement of Principal Charge. 

French War, 1783. £238,850,348 £8,811,640 

Additions made during the War 601,500,848 22,704,811 


Total Fu nded Debt, 1 at February, 

1817. £840,850,591 82,015,951 


Amount of Sold, Silver, and Copper. Moneys Coined at 
the Royal Hint, . 


Years. 

Gold. 

1 Silver. 

Copper. 

Total. 

1862 

£7,830,418 

' £148,518 

£352,800 

£8,387,731 

1803 

0,997,213 

101*173 

151,048 

7,310,032 

1804 

9,535 597 

535,194 

18,069 

10,088,861 

1805 

2,307,014 

601,733 

■57,493 

2,926,839 

I860 

5,070,076 

493,416 

50,034 

5,020,710 

1807 

490,397 

' 193,842 

83,301 

723,540 

1808 

1,053,384 

801,356 

16,328 

1,971,068 

1809 

7,372,204 

76,428 

20,832 

7,469,044 

1879 

3,313,384 

336,798 

38,704 

2,682,886 

1871 

9,919,056 

701,514 

7,010 

10,628,780 

1872 

15.201,442 

1,243,830 

47,413 

10,552,691 

1873 

. 3,384,563 

1,081,674 

40,818 

4,512,460 

1874 

. 1,401,505 

890,604 

65,032 

2,417,801 

1875 

243,204 

694,000 

69,813 

907,077 

1876 

4,090,648 

228,354 

61,450 

4,980,452 

1877 

98.1,408 

420,948 

51,146 

1,453,562 

1878 

2,263,009 

613,998 

17,021 

2,890,001 

1819 

;>fi, 030 

549,054 

44.651 

628,765 

1880 

4,150,052 

761,508 

19,204 

4,930,824 

* 


MONEY OF ALL NATIONS COMPARED WITH POPULATION AND TRADE. 


..JB_ 

Paper 

money, 
millions .£. 

or 5 ** ^ 

rjj i CJj O 

■3 » , ff r 

ll’lll 

Silver curre. 
millions £. 

Total of 
specie 
and 
paper. 

1- 

& cc a 

»- -> fH 

51* 

h § 

or- 

_ 

Specie 
ratio to 
commerce. 

Paper 
ratio to 
commerce. 

Total. 

Money ratio 
to all 

industries. 

1870. 

1880. 

*1 

c* ■; 

-j g 

G. Britain. 

4 f 

45 

4 

121 

19 

188 

83 

26 

109 

21 to 100 

7 

to 100 

28 to 100 

9 to 100 

France.. 

74 

90 

19 

147- 

85 

322 

125 

49 

174 

71 “ 

28 

( t 

99 

(4 

24 “ 

Germany. 

45 

42 

— 

66 

43 

151 

48 

19 

» 67 

28 “ 

11 

44 

39 

44 

12 “ 

Russia. 

117 

178 

61 

22 

12 

212 

9 

45 

54 

18 “ 

93 

«• 

111 

4 4 

24 “ 

Austria. 

40 

04 

34 

9 

6 

70 

8 

32 

10 

It “ 

45 

44 

56 

i* 

12 “ 

Italy.;. 

27 

oy 

38 

8 

10 

ft* 

14 

45 

59 

21 “ 

70- 

(4 

01 

44 

22 “ 

Spam and Por- 
















tugal . 

8 

15 

7 

40 

17 

73 

. 57 

15 

72 

J24 " 

33 

. 4 

157 

it 

30 “ 

Holland. 

11 

15 

4 

.4 

12 

31 

80 

75 

155 

15 “ 

14 

i t 

29 

it 

15 “ 

Belgium. 

9 

13 

4 

23 

13 

48 

127 

47 

174 

34 “ 

13 

14 

47 

44 

S1‘ “ 

Scandinavia.. 

8 

9 

1 

9 

2 

20 

20 

21 

47 

18 “ 

15 

44 

33 

it 

0 “ 

Switzerland. 

1 

4 

3 

12 

7 

23 

136 

38 

164 

— 


— 


— 

— 

Greece., Tuucev, 
















etc. 

5 

22 

17 

1 

1 

24 

2 

20 

22 

4 “ 

40 

44 

44 

44 

14 •• 


t- 






• 









Errs. >ce . 

08 

502 

404 

404 

237 

1253 

ii 

32 

73 

81 “ 

25 

44 

56 

44 

16 “ 

U. States. 

141 

132 

— 

77 

31 

340 

43 

53 

DO 

30 “ 

44 

44 

80 

44 

12 “ 

S America..... 

30 

1 67 

b> 

3 

9 

79 

9 

01 

60 

13 “ 

74 

it 

87 

44 

82 “ 

Australia. 

3 

’ 4 

1 

9 

1 

14 

71 

30 

101 

10 “ 

4 

a 

14 

it 

7 «• 

Canada. 

4 

i 8 

4 

1 

1 

10 

9 

38 

47 

6 *• 

24 

<4 

*30 

if 

8 “ 

Japan. 

— 



i 

— 

28 

_ 

19 




— 


— 


Worijj. 

521 

! 799 

| 279 

i 554 

209 j 1022 

36 

35 

71 

80 “ 

*20 

4 4 

59* 

44 

16 “ 


Now.—The estimates of gold and s.lver coin are mainly from Ihe Washington Mint Report. India is riot included ; say 

about 120 mdhons sterling nl silver, 10 of gold, and 12 of pajier. 






























1 day. ! 10 days. 


Prin. 

fl 8' cent. 

1 cent.. 

44 T? <vut. 

fj 

■(.1 cent 

1*1 »n. 

s V 

III. 

4 

"{( c 

Mil. 

•It $ celli. 

5 

|jf mil 

£ 

£ 

s. 

</. 

£ 

M. 

d . 

£ 

•S. 

d . 

£ 

s. 

d . 

£ 

£ 

8. 

d . 

£ 

8, 

d . j 

£ 

8. 

d. ! 

£ 

8. 

d. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

01 

0 

0 

01 i 

0 

0 

04 

o 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

•o 

0 

0 

o' 

0 

0 

»> 
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0 

01 

04 ; 

0 

0 

01 

0 

0 

04 

0 

0 

04 

if 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

II 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

(»3 

0 

0 

03 j 

0 

0 

03 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

•o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

ot 1 

0 

0 

i 

0 

0 

i ! 

0 

0 

U 

f) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

() 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

03 

0 

0 

■11 

0 

0 

U ! 

0 

0 

U 

) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(5 

« 

0 

0 

1 

(1 

0 

ii 

0 

0 

13 I 

0 

0 

13 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

1) 

0 

7 

(1 

()• 

11 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

2 1 

0 

0 

21 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

» 

0 

111 

8 

0 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 

a 

0 

0 

21 1 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

01 

(1 

0 

01 

!l 

0 

0 

13 

If 

0 

21 

0 

0 

2* 

0 

0 

21 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

01 

0 

0 

O' 

II 

<1 

O', 

10 

(1 

0 

H 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

31 

' a) 

0 

0 

01 

0 

0 

OJ 

0 

0 

0l 

0 

0 

05 

20 

0 

0 

83 

0 

0 

51 

0 

0 

53 

■ 0 

0 

01 

So 

0 

0 

0* 

0 

0 

o; 

(1 

1) 

0, 

0 

(1 

o; 

80 

0 

0 

*■>4 

0 

0 

7i 

0 

0 

83 

0 

0 

03 

40 

0 

0 

»2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

11 

4(1 

0 

0* 

3 5 

0 

0 

1(H 

0 

0 

lit 

0 

1 

1 

50 

0 

0 

fit 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

.11 

(1 

II 

H 

50 

0 

(1 

1); 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

23 

0 

1 

-n 

100 

0 

0 

It 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

‘> ( 

0 

0 

If! 

Km 

0 

1 

71 

0 

l> 

**' t 

0 

>) 

«54 

0 

2 

83 

51 

200 

0 

u 

‘>4 

0 

0 

51 

0 

(1 

f»; 

0 

II 

<u 

2(K> 

0 

8 

31 

0 

4 

44 

0 

4 

11 

0 

5 

250 

0 

0 

4-J 

0 

0 

«( 

0 

0 

71 

0 

0 

8 

250 

(I 

4 

H 

0 

5 

S3 

0 

0 

li 

0 

fi 

10 

5(H) 

0 

0 

01 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2-i 

0 

1 

+4 

5<l(l 

0 

N 

21 

0 

10 

m 

0 

12 

33 

0 13 

81 

1000 

0 

1 

71 

0 

2 

o 

0 

o 

51 

O' 

o 

81 

1000 

u 

10 

51 

1 

1 

11 

1 

1 

73 | 

1 

7 

43 







5 days- 











20 days.^ 





—<1..,. 

J’rlii. 

H <vnt. 

■' 

V > 

'iit. 


V 

cent. 

♦ 

V) < 


1*1 Ml 

:) 

rt’M. 

'1 

"t? cmi 

0 

V cent 

r f 

lit lent. 

£ 

£ 

8 . 

d 

£ 

a . 

d . 

£ 

s 

d . 

L 

■S. 

d . 

£ 

ij 

,v. 

d 

£ 

8. 

<L 

£ 


</. 

£ 

8 . 

a . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

II 

1 

0 

0 

(l J 

0 

0 

0* 

0 

(I 

04 

0 

0 


2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0i 

0 

0 

01 

0 

0 

01 

2 

0 

0 

0| 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

li 

8 

0 

0 

01 

0 

0 

04 

0 

0 

01 

0 

0 

01 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

>4 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

ii 

4 

0 

0 

01 

0 

0 

04 

0 

0 

0.1 

0 

0 

04 

4 

0 

0 

U 

.0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2S 

0 

0 

21 

5 

0 

0 

01 

0 

0 

04 

0 

0 

04 

0 

0 

0? 

5 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

81 

G 

0 

0 

04 

0 

0 

of 

0 

0 

o? 

0 

0 

03 

0 

0 

0 

‘>i 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

34 

0 

0 

83 

7 

0 

0 

04 

0 

0 

Oj 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

7 

0 

0 

2» 

0 

0 

34 

0 

(1 

4 

0 

0 

44 

« 

9 

0 

0 

oi 

0 

0 

l 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

M 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

44 

• 0 

0 

£>i 

0 

0 

0} 

0 

0 

l 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

3( 

0 

0 

44 

0 

.0 

54 

. 0 

0 

63 

10 

0 

0 

0.1 

0 

(1 

n 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

14 

31 

• 10 

0 

0 

33 

0 

0 

5.1 

0 

0 

53 

0 

0 

64 

20 

0 

0 

it 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

so 

0 

0 

• 3 

0 

0 

104 

33 

0 

0 

113 

0 

1 

1 

80 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

d\ 

0 

0 

44 ' 

0 

0 

43 

80 

0 

o 113 

0 

1 

0 

1 

53 

0 

1 

71 

40 

0 

0 

82 

0 

0 

51 

0 

0 

53 

0 

1) 

«* 

40 

0 

1 

!>'J 

0 

1 

9 

0 

1 

in 

0 


24 

50 

0 

0 

41 

0 

0 

04 

0 

0 

71 

0 

0 

8 

50 

0 

1 

7 *r 

0 

2 

21 

0 

2 

54. 

0 

2 

8} 

100 

0 

0 

92 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

23 

0 

1 

A 

1(10 

0 

3 


0 

4 

44 

0 

4 

11 

0 

5 


2(}0 

0 

• 1 

U 

0 

2 

21 

0 

2 

54 

0 

o, 

83 

200 

0 

tt 


0 

8 

9 

0 

9 

104 

0 10 

1U 

81 

250 

0 

2 

04 

0 

2 

8} 

0 

.3 

05 

0 

3 

5 

250 

0 

8 

2( 

1 0 10 

114 

0 12 

33 

0 13 

500 

1O(J0 

0 

4 

li 

0 

5 

5f 

0 

0 

13 

0 

(’. 

10 

500 

0 

10 

54 

l 

1 

11 

1 

4 


1 

t 

4| 

0 

8 

24 

0 10 

1H 

0 

12 

33 

0 18 

81 

1000 

1 

12 104 

2 

3 

10 

2 

» 

83 

| 2*14 

®! 











9 


3 ft o. lit. | \ ft r.-nt 

1} ft ( 

c 

x. d 

£ 

x. it 

,£ 

s. 


t) 

o i 'i 

0 

0 2* 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 35 

0 

0 5j 

0 

0 

55 

0 

0 53 

0 

0 7j 

o. 

0 

K] 

0 

0 73 

0 

0 i(U 

0 

0 

11 

0 

o 93 

0 

■1 I 

0 

1 

2] 

0 

1 7} 

0 

2 2* 

0 

o 

5* 

0 

ft ft} 

0 

4 44 

0 

4 

11 

0 

4 11 

0 

6 (>i 

0 

n. 

4 

4 'j 

0 

0 63 

0 

8 9 

0 

>) 

10* 

0 

8 2} 

0 10 11} 

0 

13 

33 

0 

16 6 i 

1 

1 11 

1 

4 

71 

1 

12 101 

2 

ft 10 

‘J 

9 

ft? 

<1 

1 1 

>1 

14 9 V 

ft 

1 

7'. 

4 

2 Si 

5 

0 7 

(i 

:} 

ft] 

8 

■4 4} 

10 

10 2 

12 

ii 

01 


1 month. 


I'rni ; •')%' cent. | .lucent. I 4) rent 


£ ,v. ih 
O 0 t»i 
0 0 1 
0 0 13 
0 0 2i 
0 0 ft 


£ - it. 

0 0 Of 

0 0 U 

0 0 2 } 

0 (1 ft 

o 0 -1 


.£ b. II 
0 0 0 ; 
0 0 If 
0 i) -2i 
0 0 81 
0 0 44 


.£ a. d. 
0 0 ftj 
0 0 0} 
0 0 9j 
0 I 1 
0 1 4} 
0 2 hi 
0 5 5j 
0 N 2 ( 

0 10 114 

0 tft hi 

1 7 45 

2 14 0J 
ft s r>'j 
(i Hi 11 j 

)ft Ift 11} 


5 fP (out. 


£ a. d. 

0 0 1 

0 0 2 

0 0 ft 

0 0 4 

0 0 fi 


6 : 

0 

0 

ft! 

0 

0 

42 

(I 

0 

5i 

0 

0 

<i 

7 i 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

51 

0 

0 

Oj 

0 

0 

7 

8 

0 

0. 

42 

0 

0 

<4 

0 

0 

7 

(1 

0 

8 

9 , 

0 

0 

51 

*0 

0 

i 

II 

0 

H 

0 

0 

0 

10 I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Ik 

0 

!) 

0 

0 

10 

20 . 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

8 

80; 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 


3 

0 

»> 

(j 

40 ; 

0 

2 

D 

0 

*» 

8 

<• 


0 

0 

;< 

4 

• 50 ; 

0 

3 

ti 

0 

'■> 

') 

4 

0 

ft 

9 

(} 

4 

*> 

100 ! 

0 

5 

cl 

0 

(1 

8 

0 


(} 


8 

,\ 

200 

0 

10 

0 

0 

13 

4 

0 

15 

0 

0 

10 

8 

250 

0 

12 

0 

0 

to 

8 

(1 

18 

!l 

1 

0 

10 

500 

!• 

5 

0 

1 

1ft 

4 

1 

17 

(i 

o 

i 

3 

8 

1000 

2 

10 

0 

ft 

0 

« 

ft 

15 


4 

4 


3 V wilt. 


1 year. 


4 f cent. I 4} $ cent. *1 6 rent. 


£ 6. it. 
0*1 0 
0 2 0 
o a o 

0 4 0 
0 5 0 
0 0 0 
0 7 0 
0 8 0 
0 0 0 
0 10 0 


£ H. 

a. 

\ 0 0 10} 

0 1 

9+ . 

0 2 

8} 

0 3 

7 

0 4 

0 

. 0 5 

42 

0-0 

3}" 

0 7 

21 

0 8 

1 

0 9 

0 

0 9 103 

0 10 

9} 

0 11 

8i 

0 12 

7 

0 18 

0 

6 14 

41 

0 15 

8i 

0 16 

22 

0 17 

1 

0 18 

0 

0 18 102 

0 10 

9t 

1 0 

8i 

1 1 

7 

1 2 

0 

1 7 

0 

1 10 

0 

2 5 

0 

2 11 

0 

3*3 

0 

3 12 

0 

4 1 

0 

4 10 

0 

9 0 

0 

11 5 

0 

22 JO 

0 

45 0 

0 


Table Showing by inspection the number of Days from 
any Day m any Month, to the same Day, in any other 
Month, through the Year. 


c . jr I „• i . 

I *> 1 a pit !,' 
i 3 , S n. 1 £ 

£ , ^ S ■< I S 


* i wj a +» 

a ! o J ^ 

S < * i ° 


ii hniiirj . 
March 

April. 

May. 

.lime. 

■ftiriy. 

August, .. . 
September 
October. . 
Nm ombcr. 
December. 


181 212 248 278:304 384 
. - ft843(l5i 28 1 59 89 120 150 181 212 242 27ft 303 

. .10(1 887:8(55; 31. 01 02 122 153 184 214 245 275 

.. |275 ft0tl|334;S05 30 01 91 122 15a IRS 214 244 

..!245;276!804 335.865 31 01 92 123 153 1 84 214 

..12141245,273:304 334 305 30 01 92 122 153183 
..18-4 215,243 274 804 335 805, 31 621 »2 ! 121S153 
.. !l53 : 184l212|243l273 304 834 806 31 01 02122 
.. 12215:!!l81!212'2l3 378 308 834ft05 80 01 91 
.. 02j 122|l 51 j 182 212 243 273 .304 835 805 31 01 
,. 01: »2|120 1611181 212 242 278 804 884 365 80 
.. 311 62| 00 121 ; 151 1 182 212 248 274 304 835 305 


Hmi.anation,—TT ow many days are there from November 1 to .July 
1 -—Kind November in the first column, and July lit tbe head of the 
(able: and in tlio angle of meeting Is 242, the number of days required. 
Hot if the given days be different, it Is only adding or subtracting the 
difference, for inslanee, bad the above example been from November 1 
In 4ulv in. yon must have added 9 days to the number found In the 
table; and, on the other hand, bad It been from November 10 to July J, 
yon must have subtracted 9 days; mid so In every other instance, \vliqn 
I lie day ol one month i< different from that of the other. In leap year, 
if February 29 is Included between the day* proponed, you niuat odd one 
dm to the number found a* above. 








































^B]EgjBoOK-.KKEPIN(i is the art..of re- 
* cording mercantile transactions 

* n 11 ro n u ^ av und systematic imm- 
ucr ; that •' man nmv know 
^BW|SMBbL^ u ' t' nl<! fdato of liis business urn] 
property by an in spirt ion of bis 
books. Book-kecpiuy by nunjlc en/i ip 
■ H is the method of keeping books In' 

JMif* carrying the record of each transaction 
tbIT to the debit or credit of a single a.o- 
count. Hook-keepinf) by double entry is 
W the art of keeping accounts by making a 
^ separate record of every (nmsiiotion in a 
doliit. ami a credit account ; it is sometimes 
/il called, from the place of its origin, the 
,%! Italian method. 

*1, The method of keeping accounts is espe¬ 
cially practical ; ncvcrtTieless it. depends strictly on 
scientific principles. There is, or should he, noth- 
. iug arbitrary about it; there is a reason for every 
word and figure in properly kept accounts. These 
reasons and principles must be learned, if the book¬ 
keeper would he anything more than a mechanical 
. copyist. It is a mistake to suppose that, book¬ 
keeping can best be acquired by experience in a 
cofuiting-room without previous study; on the 


i oiher hand, after the principles are not^ only 
j learned, but thoroughly worked into the mind 
j b\ well-directed exercises, then experience is 
necessary to make dive finished accountant. The 
object of this article is to ilmroughly explain the 
laws governing the process of recording the his¬ 
tory of properly, which eonstitules the branch of 
rind hematic.- known as book-keeping. If you ac¬ 
quire a knowledge of these laws, you can learn 
to understand find use inlelligently any sel of 
books whatever. In every system which you are 
called upon to examine or to work m, you will find 
Nometliing new in form. hnfSyou will never find 
any new principle^ involved. 

■>. This tiealise, however, is not theoretical. 
Korina in actual use will In constantly exhibited .* 
for the most paTt the modern, live forms which 
the active business spirit of the nineteenth century 
has developed. If we give specimens of the old, 
cumbersome routine which survives mainly in the 
pages of books of instructioli, it. is that tlje reader 
may understand such forms wlum he meets with 
them. 

:t. Wo expect our reader to-study with pen or 
pencil in hand; to perform every process which we 
explain, and besides working the practical exercises 
given, to make others for himself. The qualifica¬ 
tions for beginning the study are very simple: to 
write plaixdy and uniformly, to understand the. 
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chief rules of arithmetic, to be especially accurate 
in adding, and to be able to draw straight lines 
with a«iuler. Beyond this, book-keeping is merely 
the application of common sense to money records. 

4. Even thong!* yon never expect to keep books 
os a profession, a knowledge of accounts witl be 
found a great protection in any walk of life. 

CHAPTER I. 

a 

WhHt arc Accounts ?- Inereaac and lic-croaKt'--Cash Account—Komi 
Example 1 - Stephen Steady's Diary - He undo-* up a Cash Account 
~ Balaiirjiijr—Itnlo-- Short Method- Kxcn tses -Keviuw of Cash Ac¬ 
count— Wore iiitd Property Accounts—Personal Account- — 

Debtor*and Creditors-Owing and Ttlisting—Frollt and laws The 
Struggle for Wealth—Balance Sheets—Rcsotnces, Jdabllillce, and 
Capital -Exercise*. . , 

5 . An account is a statement of Increase ami Decrease, 
for the purpose of showing ft ivEst r.T. The account always 
contains two columns, one ior increase am! one for decrease. ! 


It usually contains also a space for explanations, and a col¬ 
umn for dates. 

6 . The first thing to lie learned in book-keeping is to put 
any statement of fittancial increase and decrease into the 
form of a regular account. 

7 . An account may be the record of increase and decrease 
of money or only of money’s worth. In either case, the 
amount of increase and decrease is measured in money. 
Therefore the columns of amount must correspond with the 
money of the country. In Great Britain or'wherever ster¬ 
ling money is used, they are ruled for pounds, shillings, 
uiul pence ; in the United States and Canada for dollars 
and cents. 

ti An account of money is called a cash account, because 
cash originally meant a box, or money-chest, 

0 . Money received is increase; money paid is ft err ease. 
The result is what remains on’hand. 

10 . The following diagram of a cash account illustrates 
the usual form of account : 





CASH. 



IfF.rRlI'Tjf- 





Payments 

| For what lereived. | 

i £ 

s. 

<1 ] 

[Dale.] 

[For wlmt paid ] [i 



11. 'Make a copy of the ruling of the above lines from memory' * 

12. We will now ifivc ii list o( receipts and payments of money to hi* 
placed in tin* above form of account. 

EXAMPLE 1. 

(o) Ktkpiikk .Htkady borrow - C5 from hi* father, William Sh-ady, 
With wh'ch to seek bin fortune In tho city, dan T, IKR’k IIih Uiar\ is an 
follow*-, 

('» Jttri 2; Paid Tot ► , ai l way fare, 18*. Od , <c for hinclmon, 1 b 3d ; 
('/1 for bote! hill. <!>-, . 

O’) .Ian 3; luigu'-ul .mind with Mrs Mtrione at 18s jier week. Paid 
ono week’** bourrl <ii advance.^ Deposited £2 in tho Post-oftlee 

Saving Dank 

,lan 4 , obtained employment with Messrs Cheeryblo Druthers at 

,€2 Hh. per w < ek 

(f/) dun, 11; Hecemd fiom Cheeiyhle I Smther* one wrek’s wages, 
£S. Ra. 

• (A) Jan. 12; Bout my father £1 to apply on bum. 


• <i) dan, 13 ;-Len1 Fred Watson 10s. 

(/i dim 17 , Oiu week's hoiuil ending to-day, 18s. 

(A.) dan 18 : (>ne week’s wagon, £2 8s. it) sent my father £1 4s. ; (m) 
deposited isi-. „ 

On Jnn. 20 , Fred Watson repaid me 12s. io) drew from the hank 15s. 
t p\ dun ‘3 : p uebased an oveieoat, £1 12s. lid. (</> a pair of shoes, 
11s 7d. # 

13 Although nil of Stephen’* transactions had been In nndy money, 
in* decided I hat they were not kept with sutilcient system In his diary, 
ft required considerable calculation to ascertain ut anytime the twttlt 
of 1 im receipts and expenditures. Unit is, the amount on hand. * We 
there tore pruned to show how the^ame tianunctions would appear 
when made into the form of a cash account. 

11. The tiRjiMftcttons marked o, y, k, tt on cl o, are all receipts of money 
or i‘H-rpftn* of the cashdialimce: those marked b t <\ </. e,/, A, l,j s l y tu, and 
p, are payments or (itcwiw. The receipts are entered in the left hand 
side of the account, mid the? payments in the right hand side. The date 
is cutcjud opposite each Iranauction, and a brief explanation of it swxU 




* 
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CASH ACCOUNT 

Receipts. ' of Stephen Steadt, 1‘a.tmkntk. 




. -------- 

£ 

g. 

d. 

1888. 






Jan. 

I 

a. Borrowed of William Steady... 

5 

0 

0 


11 

g. One week’s wages. 

2 

8 

0 


18 

Tc. do. do. 

2 

8 

0 


20 

n. Repaid by Fred Watson. 


12 

0 


((. 

o. Drew from City Savings Bank.. 

• 


115 

0 



♦ 



1 

i 




! ‘ r •• i 

d. 

” o 

6. Railway fares.... 


18 

« 

14 

e. Luncheon .r...! 


1 

Ji 

»« 

d. Hotel bill . ! 


4 

0 

8 

e. One week’s board to Jan. 10....! 


18 

(1 

II 

f. Deposited in I*. O. Savings Bank; 

2 

0 

0 

.12 

h. Repaid Win. Steady...! 

i 

f) 

i 0 


i. Lent Fred Watson . . .. 


to 

■ 0 

17 

j. Ono week’s board to date.j 


18 

I 0 

18 

l. Repaid Win. Steady.| 

l 

4 

! 0 

II 

m. Deposited in P. O, Savings Bank: 


12 

0 

23 

p. Overcoat. 

l 

13 

0 

it 

q. Shoes. 

, 


11 i 

7 


15. Without referring to the above solution, make up an account from 
the narrative In Example 1. 

m 

BALANCING. 


ItrcoiplH.. .XII 3 0 
XII 3 6 


PaywicntH.X10 IS If# 

liqftUH'i oh fid ml 7 ? 

11 H 0 


Iff. By arising up each bide of the earth account, we loam that the 
total receipt- are £ 11 Un . ; and the total pajmciitu XJO IRh 10 Whul 
then 1 m the mult or amount now on hand* 

• Total receipts.. .£11 3 0 Minuend 

Total payments,. 10 15 10 Subtrahend 
# On hand. 7 2 Difference. 

J7. This in correct, hut j* nut the b<»ok-keeper 'h way of writing St . 
down. He never *>ul>fracls the smaller side of an account from the 
greater: he alwayn adds to the Iona enough to make it equal lo tin 
greater Thun: 


18. This ofxTation is callnd *• balancing” or closing,*ami 
is one of tho most important in book-keeping. 

Rnlo for Balancing —Enter the difference or renalt In red ink on 
the smuller side ; rule aoroMw each colunm at the fliat clear Hue ; add 
each side ; draw douhle linen lo denote equality or 44 chmed.” 

To recommence : Bringdown the difference or “balance" In black 
ink to iheoppowfc side an the find entry of the new account. 

Ill Tlu* use of red ink is not essential, hut tt adds to the appearance 
of the hooks to ilmw aii lines and write all results In that inannei. 
When we use it ultc words and Jlgtow t rod mk la to be u««d. 

20. VW now give Stephen Stcady'a cath account aa it would apiauir 
when balanced : 


CASH ACCOUNT 



21. 'Hie operation of balancing may be facilitated by performing the 
addition and the aubtruethm of the smaller wide at the same time. Write, 
down the £11 IK under the greater side; write Uie RnmeoppoBlbeundcr 
the smaller aide. Now add downward, and whim you come to the hot 
tom, tapply the noceasary figure to bring out the total, carrying ae in 
addition. Thus if you are required to balance thfso figures : 


• * 



First add the greater side : 


(B 25 
88 39 

32 
121 


Then set down the same amount under the other Bide: 63 25 

26 1(1 
82 t 

Tsi isi 
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BOOK-KJKSi’ING, 


Now add tUp last column downward, >nw*rting figures where the dotn 
arc. Ulna “ Five,-" fouitucn, and* how nunij Y ^.vkn an* twenty one : 
put down oito, curry two; two,-four, the and how many Y wU'ii 
an* 'welxt ” Answer, 77, 


* 


03 

25 



JO 

111 




,f 7 



iJl 

121 


«t 


I 


27. On the left* is entered every transaction whereby 1 

have more. 

28. On the right is entered every transaction whereby 1 
have fens; also the result (balance or difference), making 
the two equal. 

PROPERTY ACCOUNTS, 


Exercise 1. 

Uftlur.ce the 

following ad oimlH • 


J54 018 

l 31? 

JVl ; Vi 8 7 

Vi J o 

370 * J13 

\ J19 

7 JO ; 1 3 0 

•1 0 0 

7 Itt 19 

i 014 

| 4 3 0 

J l 0 

151 

no 

/ 0 7 1 

1 18 »» 


23 . Exerciae 2*- Continue Stephen Sternly 'm account, hrglnmns 
with I lie htildMU' luMiiirbt down (7^ Sdi, and entering the following oe- 

'Uirii'HCfh . 

(ai .Inn Jl, Horen ed fiom Kic«? Wnl-on the hiilurn'o duo, *1s. 
fA> Jan y;, dm week h wmrch, ,t‘J 8*% u > l\od one week’* hoard to 
l.hetMth, IK**. 

O/i J.ui J« Ihmglii p.ipu ru 1 pu^Li/c '.tamp-, ha. 
pu .kin vl Sent Wiilmm So k, h ou itoounl, kl 
(/‘) Jan J.s I'jild foi < titling hair, ii-, 
t tj\ J,nn JO Maiiail hv c\li:fwork. .£1 1 lid. 
i4* Jan ,11 [‘aid one wrtlv'> fcourd ISy. « 

Hu hi me llio iu» omit and bring d»»w n the balance. 

~f Exercised. I’lnv the lolloping ca^h transact ions of Joseph 
Sliiiiiii't In the lonn ol atunli uitoinit. Hnlunce the account and bring 
tlo'vn tlu. Iml.itu c. 

11. 1S81 Ilcv< ived tmm tin* uxeuijor* ol iny fatlici 1 ^ will, my 
inhciitaiw JU,000 

ft U in ['iiichiiMMl a wuffjfon. £J0, a pair of liorws, JjtiO 
Ki h 11 l*ui( hilled Ohio bond**, ( o.-l ATSKT Up (>d. 

Broom'd foi luhoi with tuurn, Cl IfM • raid foi hhex in«» hoiws, 15" Oil 
l’Vp, UccdVi’d lor labor with Irani, L‘l 3 h lid. 

Fob. ‘JO Sold wug^ou for U18 Sold hoinrt. For CIO. I'uld foi keep of 
lit MU"" t'J. 


29- The wish am/fiiint is only one o^many accounts which 
! record iiicmiM* and decrease of property of various kinds 
i in such pro|>crty accounts, the arrangement of the bides 
! a)wavs w 

i IjMT hand column, Kwht hand column. 

i /fare inure — Have lean 4- remit . 

! 

! TO Fox example, turn again lo theciifdi account of Stephen Steady, 
lie patted on Jan 3 with «om«* of Ijh money tci the P O Havingn Bank ; 
instead of money lie has a nhart* in that iuMitution and ins propcily. 
A train on the 18th lie made a deposit ; he iheieiipon hud wort in the 
• "avlM'" bank and had t <sk hi hi* pocket, On the JUth, mjuiiing the nw 
I of wane of lw- aun^, he reversed I he o]Hi ution j he then hdd wi ok h» 
j ca«h RMihrnf in nurtuink Now if he desired lo keep an account 
| of how inueh he ban in the hunk, uml how it grows more «r less, he 
j mu 1 do so on pr -1 isely (lie same plan as that of file uu*h m count. 

When you hare. more, enter Hit amount onthu left side. 
When you have- less, enter the amount on the. right ride, 
tinier the result on the right side, which will make the 
j lieu sides equal. 

j 81. Wo selert from lhe I ransactions in paragraph 12, those 
j ' which exprotjj iiu'rodv nr decrease o t the savings bank ao- 
; count, viz., transaction-, /, in, and o. 


25. Let ti'i now review what has been learned about n ensli 
»< -ci,Tint. 

’’Ii It lias, like all aerouuts, two sides, denoting ineivase 
ami i leer ease, or more and loss. 


, .t,in 3 , rtef»<*«i!ed £2 In Uic Savings Bank. 

o/o .} n, Is , il,*[ioelteil 12«. 

or. Inn Jn . iticw from the bank Uve 

These, jilaeed in the form of an account, will appear thus : 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS IlANIv 


llr.i’oMT-*. in AceorNT with SrmiKN Htp.aiiv. Dhaft*. 


• 



I " £ 

S 

d. 

.... — 



’ V 

R. 

d. 

1883. 






| 1288. 






.bill 


it 

tt 

0 i 

j .fan. 

i 

20 



15 

0 


18 

k 


13 

II | 

23 

Balance .... 

l 

17 

0 



1 

O 

12 

0 | 

| 



~ 2 

12 

d 

Jan. 

24 

Habit, (v.j 

1 

17 

(I 

[ 



— 


* 



1 




i 








i 




j 








• 






• 






i 











PERSONAL ACCOUNTS, 

• Or Debtors and Cri (htors. 

32 Turning again to Steady's Iransiicti.iu*, v find sev¬ 
eral in whieli the principle of trusting or credit is invnived 
Steady tnists \Vut*oii with Ills,, which the laller f-ptivs 
gradtialiy. In e’der to aseertain how much Watson owes 


at any time, it is necessary to select those transactions from 
the others amt place them together in an account. This 
will be mi account of Wat son's indebtedness. 

As Watson’s indebtndness is a kind of property, or 
vtiliiidih', because Steady U-lievAs, or trusts, that it will bo 
paid, so the saint' rule, is followed as with cash and other 

1 4 
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Jdnds of property ; more Indebtedness is on the left and fa*,i 
on the right, or 

Wltatyou trust more, h on tiu left * 

What yon trust less, is on the tight, and the n'sttlt, ot' vdsat, it now 
Owing, is also on the light, making the two tut,, 

34. "The person whom you trust is willed your debtor ; and 
you are called his creditor. You are said to debit him or 


j charge him with the amounts-you enter in the left-hand side 
j of the account- assisted. On the oilier hand, when ho di- 
! minishes his debt to you, lie is said to bo credited, although 
J he is not yet jour creditor. Dr. stands for ■* Debtor” and 
j Or. for “ Creditor” or “credit.” 

| Watson's account made up and balanced, would read as' 
! follows ; 


FRED WATSON 


Da. 

* 


IN Av’COI NT with Sl'FPllKN KtKMW. 



Oil 

» 



i 

,v 

s. 

d. 



" " 

.c 

s. 

d 

1833. 

a 


— 


, ‘j 

1883. 


i 




•Ian 

13 

Loaned him . 


Ill 

(1 

dan. 

211 

Received on account . 


12 

0 i 




t 

i 


,1 


23 

Hut once.. .. 


/ 

U . 





h> 

0 j! 





hi 

• it i 

Jan. 

24 

Balance. 

■ 

4 

f» o 




" 








Jl 



( 









i 



j 




* 





i 



? 




* 

• 












35. When Watson gets into debt an entry is made on the 
left hand, or dehit side ; when he gets out of dthl. the ent ry 
is on the credit side. 

• In any mcrcniitito bunmerfs ihcro an* ti Id ran* numlwr of uccounlp 
liko Upi above—iicconntu of f» rsn/oil i/.bfor- s, wr < ■un f '» ■», y buy 
goods on rnefits ot im fur as wo ait* court* mod. on eft bit The left hand 
Mt)c of tho aroouut 11 lift up with charges for moifliamln-t*. and when Ihoy 
aotflo in whole or in parr, (hrv a** < r<<lii«•<! just as \\ urrtnn }.- 
3(1. Hi-foic going any farlfuu, lot ns look hark at those cutties which 
h:»VY bet'n taken up a Hecond tlnu* They art- f\ 1 , m, h, and n Eac h of 
thfso nppt ais both in tin* 011*11 at count and in one of the other at counts, 
bnf Oft oi)]*k-ib stti‘P When vw how Hunt (h'fl/* hand) )n the Miung* 
hank, we haw U av? (right hand) in ciedi When we !i at*l U ,s >f< by M atson’s 
payment, we hat'? man in cash. 

1ft. It bcgiiiK to be uvhlcut that wo cannot have a complete set of ac- 


j rnitti1 9 until we have entered eveiy occmreiiec in .oeiir olhei at com.t, 

I as w» H m the ciu?h im count, milking m each eu-e a tl<ml*l«* <,11113 
| r« Let us hiok through tin* whole Um <d Steady * Mansytt oil 1 -, and 
s"c if unj otlnu account tan he opent'd which w.Jl gi\e tJH'ful mforiiM 
tion Tin \vn first (o\ is a hurt owing traiihaeium like lhai with Wanton, 
| except that Slepln n is now the debtor, 01 boirowet. The iuen , u*-e ami 
tleeieat-e to bo recorded art' when he o?c .•> mo?<> * 

and taws /tax 

39 lb it heie come*- in an hnporianl tlirfinefioii The inerrast n» an 
account like this is entered on the tbifu Imiui side, ittif on lh" h ft. he- 
cau*%e it is just the oppomie kind of inrreiihu to that in Matron’s 
account. Oil the lefl, sitle tsemeietl thedei roast* of Stephen's indebted- 
! ness to bi> father, lhit consideied as debits ain’t tmllU*, the it spot tiv»* 
j-idoF me the^arnc as in Watson s account 

In any person’s u< < ount the left sole, con Lams debits against that person 
The right unit* contain* credits in favor of that poison. 


WILLIAM STEADY 


jTa, in account with Sti cm n Stf-aot 


1883. 

Jan. 

4. 

11 

12 

18 

~ 

Repaid on account (A)... 

" (')■ ■ 

l_£_ 

[ 1 

I 1 

1 

<)• 

4 

Hi 

•»■! 

0 1 
0 1 
t’\ 

1883 

.tall. 

1 

• i 

Jiurrowcd of him br). . .j 

1 c 

— 

0 

(i - 1 

. !j 




~ r> 

0 

0 ! 




! '> 

0 

0 ;l 


' 


— - 

— 



Jan. 

M 


r a 

10 

0 



• 





4 

1 


j 

i 

) 

1 

1 

1 

1 


40. The rcsnlt is, Stephen now nwcs-Williaio £3 10*. If William 
Steady keep" accounts, ho will have one with Stephen exactly die rc 
verse of this. 

41. If we compare these entries with the cash acconnt.wo again see 
that what la on the lefl of that account is on ibw right of this, and vie, 
Versa, carrying oot the Idea of " double entry.” 


PROFIT AND LOSS. 

• - 

42. Now wo still liavo the following transactions unclas¬ 
sified; 

(h\ .Tan st Paid for railway fare, 18s. fxl. 

(. 1 , For lonel.eim, la. 3d. 

(ifl For hotel bill, 4s. • 
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T7 


• n 


TT 


(e ) Jan, 8. Paid one week's hoard In advance. Iks. 

(#) Jan. 11. Bcc'd from Cheery Me Bros, onawuek’a wages, £2 8s 
O) Jan 17. One week’s bourd, IBs, ” 

(t) Jan. 18- One week’s wWgcs, £2 Bs 
i p} Jan. 23. Purchased an nverc-ul, £1 12s fid. 

<ql A pair of shoes, 12s. , 

43. These occurrences represent the history of Stephen’s 
struggle with the world. When be earns money by his labor 
he is worth more ; when tie lias to pay out some of bis earn¬ 
ings for food and clothes, etc., he is worth lmu. Such 
payments and receipts as these are very different from those 
we ha# heretofore considered. 

44. The iptunfion now Is tins Stephen gained nr Inst r is he bolter otT 
ban when he started with nnllung, nr worse 1 (for a person may bn 


worth “ leas than nothing ; ”) to he ascending ot descending the Mil 
prosperity ? on the 2Skl of January, Is ho worth more or worth Itm than 
on New Year's day * how much 1 and why 1 To answer these questions 
is tin! duty of Oa* Double Kntkt Accountant, Whether ho keeps the 
accounts of pool Stephen Steady or of the great linn which employe 
him. il i» all the game. The history of the progress towards wealth or 
poverty must be carefully recorded and carefully scrutinized. 

45. Tho account which contains this bistofy is called the 
Profit and Loss Account. Increase of wealth, or worth 
more, is entered on the right bund side; decrease, or ftwfA 
lest, on tho left hand side. We select this *arrangoment 
because it will preserve the rule already noticed: that a 
transaction on the left side of cash account appears on the 
right side of another .account, and wee versa * 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT • 

Expknseh. of Stki'hkn Sriiam. Earninos. 


' r ' 


£ 

,S 

-1. 

1883. 



— 





38 

o j 

! 3 

Lunch (<) . 


1 

3 : 

u j o 

I Intel bill (if). 


4 

0 

• k : * It 

()ne week's liourd (e)... . 


18 

0 

*■ | 17 

O')--- 


'18 

0 1 

<» i 2lt 

Overcoat (p) . 

1 

13 

(! 

44 j OO 

Shoes (q) . 


tl 

7 I 

4fi. The left hand column foots up. 



a to i 


And till; right bund .. .. 4 10 0 

It would seem therefore that Stephen lms gone behind, or 

lived beyond his imome . .. 7 10 

47. This however Is mil. quitr true. Stephen has chosen to balance ' 



- 

• [ 

£ 

~ 

s. 

ti. ! 

1883. 


| 



__ _ 

JftU 

11 

One week’s wages («)... 

1 

8 

0 

•* 1 

18 

O 

AJ 

8 

0 






• 




* 


- 


up his accounts at a time when several days havoVlapsed since pay day. 
He has earned wages for four work ilavs, at R*. per day, or El 12s., though 
he luis mil yel received them Messrs. Cherryble Brothers are indebted 
to bun £1 12. Therefore, be must, in order to give a coirect statement 
of Ins nlTairs, open an account with till- Urm, and debit, them with the 
'amount. 


UHEERYBLK BROTHERS 


Du. 


IN AeooCNT WITH STE1-1IEN STEATlV. 


Cr. 


1883. 

Jan. 




* 

s. 

ct. 

■1 


• 

,c 

5. 

34 

Balance of wages to last 










night. 

1 

12 

0 

<1 

,1 

i 

• i 

i ! 






48. Now, Mu- Mime amount 'm • fitcred in Ibe Profit and Lom* Ain uni 
on flip iu'lil hand mcI<* ; Slop)* *n in worth wop* than was ahown b> the 
Cash friiisauhou^. 

On the olio r hiyul .vhile Mophcn’p wajp‘8 lufvo been running on, 
hie hoard bill h.it* iihn. : ,re an unit;luting Out of the eljjht dollar.- 


which he ha** conm al on a* earned, Mrs. Malone will cla/m at* days* 
board at ISm. pci ,eek What ih */■» or 18 m. ? If*. fid, Mrs. Malone 
must have an account, mid the Maine amount must he added to the 
t'xptuipi side of the Profit ami Lom Account. 

Wnh i hc*»c two amendment* made, the Profit and Lobs Account 


MARV MALONE 

IN ACCOUNT WITH StkV|IEV StBAUY. Cll. 







Balance duo to last 

£ 

s. 




I', 1883. 


night, 5 days at 18s. 

, 






Jan. 

24 

per week. 


18 


4 


! 

] 

i 

1 

! 

! 

! 

1 






may b« balanced, an 4 the result bron/ht down, showing that the eubjerf of the history haft earned Above bta expenses fls, 9d. 
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Expinskh. 


1888. 



I 

Jan. 

3 

Railway fares. 

.(5)1 

4* 

4 4 

Luncheon . 

■ (e) 

U 

“ « 

Hotel bill. 

(if! 


3 

One week’s board . 

.(l')| 

44 

17 • 


■ (j l ; 


33 

Overcoat. 


f* 

*4 

Shoes. 


it 

tc 

0 days’ board (aeeru 



i i 

« 

Hulance. . 


’PROFIT AND LOSS ACOOU1JT 


os SreniBs Stkadv. 


s 

r d ! 

[ • 



i_ 

| 1883. 


18 

0 ! ; 

.bin. 

11 

1 

3 

•• 

18 

4 

o !' 

•• 

33 

18 

0 



18 

0 i 



I'¬ 

o 1 



ll 

7 



15 

5 1 



.S' 

u 



8 

0 ! 

' 1 




- 3 

Jan. 

~ 24* 


*' Eaiintno*. 



' £ 

s. 

d. 

One week's wages... .(g) 

3 

8 

0 

...(h) 

3 

8 

0 

4 tiayh “ (acernod).. 

t 

13 

0 


« 

g 

0 

Balance of earnings. . .. 

i 8 

11 


51. We have now gone through the entire list of transac¬ 
tions in paragraph 12, and have molded, m. as honk-kecpeis # 
say, “ posted " each entry twice; mice in the Cash Account, 
once in some other account, always on opposite sales. Kaeh 
account has been balanced, and the results brought down, 
always to the side denoting more; which is sometimes the 
right and sometimes the left. Combining these results we 
have a general statement of Steady’s affairs, which is called 
a “ BalancP Sheet. ” It is an account not an account of 
transactions, but. of results. 

52 If all our work has been correctIv done, this account 
will add rip the same on both sides, if it docs tint, there 
has been an error somewhere. 

52. We gi\r this account in u little different, form from 
the ono hitherto used. 


ISA LA NCR SHEET. 

Stcchcn S n'Aiu. 

•tan st, ttyta. 


r £ 

s. 

d. 


£ 

s. 

d. 




Rksociicks: 



1 

j 

7 

2 

Cash. 

j 


!l 

I 

4 

0 

Fred. Watson. 

1 


|i 

! i 

17 

o 

Oily Savings Bank. 



:| 

i 

12 


Cbeerylde Brothers. 

i 

| 


1 

>1 




Liabiuties; « 

i 


I' 






ir> 

0 ii 




Mrs Malone. 

i 

15 

• 




Capita i.: 

: 


;• 




lor 1 * rofit an d Loss |. 


« 

<> 

4 

0 

2 


' 4 

0 

3 

1 — ' 

k-c 

*“i 




: | 


,54. The examination of this balance sheet will explain, 
better Ilian any deflnit ion, the fneanitig of “ Resources ” and 
“ Liabilities.” “ Capital ” is the difference of these two, or 
the worth of the person or of the business enterprise, whose 
history isjhe subject of record. 

My Resources ■- what I hare 4 what 1 tnr t to have. 

My Ll&bUitiim - what 1 owe. 

My Capital - my resources minus my liabilities - what I am worth. 

What I hart 4- what 1 trust = what 1 owe 4- what 1 am 
worth. 


Steady’* resource* amount to 

His liabilities amount to. 

Hi* capital to. 


£4 Os. 2(1. 
. 3 11s. fid 
8s. ltd. 


RESOURCES -= LIABILITIES + CAPI¬ 
TAL. 

Tiibw 1M i« the formula of dll bounce hIiocIh In Rccouliiiict* with It, 
ronMmi t Imlamo nhrotH from Ihc following taels: 

sVi Exeiciae 4.--Jiun<*F Join's has lI k* tollmvmj* n*soim'<*H nml lla 
t’n-b, U<nl <>•«. Hi] • Mcu luimtiM*, '..H.tki , <lm*l’rom wrioiin 

Pusnnal I>t*li!oi1!*,« Jlit. ; Fm hohl JK'tab\ Morlipign 

(to lx* jMitl hy Jours), £s(H); iliir to vantui* iVoima! t'rcdilurh, g'L?43 
10 h ]il , Capital to i»<* asioitainml fioin tar above 

.*»«> Exercise 5. AnuMnmj: «fc Jbivll* area firm of jutornrjs They 
hnu j . fu*-h, £:(VS 8 - <xl , in {'nolle Hank, Note* of other jmriiofl 

ftlirse itic euilrtt in book krepimr, Hills Kcoi\*lt j, £1,400; Library, 
value £000 , due from ('bents, ,£1,3S>1 !J*» Od ; due Jaim s (iorrton Bennett 
(lorlfenti, l!h Id id) Muld 1 ix Imlnnce f»heri showing their joint 
oipifal. \h) Make a second buhmre fehert showing under CapiliU the 
sluoe of ett* li partner; let A Must rone’s he £‘\ 88 l* ?ls ftd. : how much i» 
Buy IibV y 

r»1 Exercise G.—Joseph Anderson tm 1 * li»e followresourceH ami 
liabilities whit h we ^ive m eoufustd seijiienee , aiiun^c them hi proper 
order, putting the most available re-oiirtvs fir*t- lhn* r*» William Slmp- 
£10, Pile from Peter Blown £*00; Merehaudisr. £110 ; due on it 
note held bv mot In rpartv [this I* oil ltd in book keeping Hill'' Payable b 
£fi(); due from Samuel fohen, £(i , (’ash, £50, doc to Alls rt Rune*, 
£if>, Horses, £|.'i 0 ; Wagon, £0">: due fioin Samuel Wilkin* ,£H, dim 
from Arthur Kmgnt. D!; <lne flow Junior* Jr< k-’on, Cl, 00 shares of 
Bank Slot lc, £./J0 ; T inted KtatoN Boiidw, worth £111*. 

* 

OlTAl’TKit ;I. 

T'lipim" jmrl n.'il:inrinp evpliuut.l Jle.ths ef Oii‘.;jii!il Kutrv— r Ilm 
.Tim 111 , 1 ' IVIies .•mil Cr.ilm -.Jmeimli/mg A T.ilile Example 
of ( 111 - .Teuiluil- 1’iai tic*l Km mm, lu>lixtll, lug Varum. ACCOUlll* 
Mcii-tuini]!><• hills Itesciwible Hills I*ny.il)le--t'npitnl—Open- 
mgKoUnw *' Suudnes 1 1’ioflt and I.oss Ai count*. 

f.S. By the few transactions which we lime taken as ex¬ 
amples, we have it lust ruled in a general manner the processes 
ef nil book-keeping. They may Ik* all explained as posting 
nml bithnieing. 

J’nstiiii/ is distributing a transaction to its proper 
accounts. 

Balancing is reducing an account, to its result. 

50. In posting, we find what, accounts art* increased or 
decreased by the transaction; we record the, increase or de¬ 
crease on the proper sides of those accounts. 

00. Iu balancing, we find what amount added to the less 
side will make both sides equal; this amount (the result, 
difference or balance) we enter on the less side; add and 
rule off; the result we enter on the opposite side of the ao- 


£4 0*. Sd, --- £3 Its. M. 
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book-keeping!. 


count or to some other account to which wo desire to trans¬ 
tar it. • 

61. In current business, we first. enter the transuctioruj in 
the order of their oeeurrouen in a hook or brinks, called the 
books “of original entry.’' These ought to he so arranged 
Uiat they point out to which accounts and to which sides 
the amounts are to la' posted. 

02 The names of the principal Books of Original Entry 
in common use are the Jouiixai.. I he Oahu Book, the Sachs 
Book, the Ixvoicr. Book, the Bii.l Hook, the < Iukvul: Book, 
the Day Book, also called the Waste Book i^r Blotter. 

ffiJ. While' the original Ixink-cnlry is miide in one of these 
books, there is freipioiilly a previous entry on a doeunient or 
business paper of some kind. The use of such memorandums 
us n luisis of record has become very extended: in fact,, it- 
may be xnid'thnt modern business on a large scale is done in 
writing, not lo word of c. -nlli. 

04. 'i'lii' .lournul is flu most </<ncrul of the (looks of entry. 
II it adapted to receive entries of any transaction whatever: 
while the other hooks aic adapted to some special kind of 


transactions, as receipts and payments of money, puflehaaes 
and sales of merchandise, etc. t 

We will show how a transaction is put, into the form of a 
“journal entry.” it is necessary to know what accounts 
arc affected and on wtiieh side 

05. The reader has noticed that in personal accounts the 
loft hand side is marked “ Debtor,” and the right hand Side 
“ Creditor.” These names are for convenience extended to 
nil accounts, even where there is no owing noj trusting. 

(id. The left band side of any account iH called for 
convenience the DEBIT SIDE; the right hand the 
CREDIT. * . * 

(17. All accounts represent what w d'himi, what we trust, 
what we ear or wind we are trurth. In two of these classes, 
the left hand or ilrtiil side is devoUil to increase: the right 
Tiand or em/o' (o decrease. In the other two classes, this is 
exactly reversed. Iweanse the tendency of the accounts is the 
reverse. We will now furnish a table for ascertaining the 
debits and credits ojE any; transact ion, which is called •‘jour¬ 
nalising.” 


«8. JOURNALISING TABLE. 


Drum. 

1. Have more. 

2. Trust more. 

.'{. Owe less. 

1. Am^uvrtti less. 


('avoirs 

1, Have less. 

2. Trust less. 

8. Owe more. 

4. An> srurth inure,. 






GO. As ne rvumple ef them, pier of using this (alile. take t In 'it“l 
nilrv <m HI panigniph U.'"Viptcr I, mat in to fiffrl wlmt ilelr.ts mill 
whiil rvi'ihls are involvi'jf a, il if you do tills coriccMy, the following 
will In 11n - 1 , 1 } . 

i*i Transaction .‘Tr.ined i::» tt»m Villiam Krendv. 

Lookjny <luw d ;!* i i «t debit,-in fin [ we that hitv*- won ib 

Ur only oiu uM«‘.i 

1 h\H't iw>}> (i. It 

Th. refur. .i U« bit rjilry nnt^ 1 m' rn'irV- in Ctt-h iiu’ount, oi briefly, 
lw Cash l>r ” 

L(»uK»jiy down Hu- IM '»f credit*, 1 .hat hnr< Am ir, not true, for 
J hai^iis mill'll iimpeityab hifnrr Joilhei ,1,, J through this 

tr.'JUHilclMM ; 1*111 1 OK > wo/f. 

Therefore, n credit cutrj must he mmie tr im. account of the person 
V’lto n I owe, or 

“ William Sfeitdv, <.’r t/*/ T 

?J. Inftfeful of 4 ‘('At*h !>r.*’ 

ttc may write „ fiv (’anf) *' 

In*lead of u Wm Steady. dj.” 

Vre urny writs “To Wm. Steady,” 


, Note t arefii’l.* 'e-KO difT*«»enl eK|»rt'>-^ionf 

i 

: 7 w. In the debii un<J tlie credit info ix single “journal 

| < uf.ry, M the form “Ca^h'Di lo Wm Steady,’’ in the on© oftenest 
! uyed. nicHiiiny lluif am ountb' to be debitor! arid VVxu, $t©ady'« 
i account credited the gl\en amount. 

! 7f). As written out in full, (he Journal entry will lie up follows ; • 


Dr. 


Cr. 


Jan. 1, 18«i. 

! 





Cash Dr. .. . 

To William Steady. ... ... 
For amount borrowed from him.* 

| £5 

0 

9 

£5 

0 


* « 

74. We will now give the journalisation of all the trans¬ 
ect ions in paragraph 12, and op|iosito each one we give the 
reasoning in each wise. 

75. “T> 1 ’’ in the cirpliwntIon refers to No. 1 of the debits, lo the 
jourimli Uug table. ■ C. 3 ” to the third credit, (Eh. 
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76. 


JOURNAL. 


Or. 


Dr. 


Profit ami Low Dr. 

To Cash. 

For amount paid for lunch 


Profit mul Loss Dr... 
To Cash. 

For holi l MU ptwl. 


Profit a ml Loss Dr. 

To Cash*. 

Fortum, t/wek’s hoard in ml- 
%nncc, pair! Mrs. Malone. 


P. O. Savings Bank Dr. 
To Cash .. T. 

For amount deposited. 


Cash Dr. 

To Profit * a ltd Loss.. 
For one week's traptH re¬ 
ceived. 

13 


Jan. 1, 18®. 

Cash Dr. j 

To Wm. Steady. ... j 

For amount borrow/tlfrom 
him. 


Profit and Loss Dr... 

Tt) Cash. 

For amount of railroad 
fare. 


if; s. 

'fib 


38 


Wm. Steady Dr. 

To Cash. 

For amount paid him. 
'13- 


<1. !! £ 

' 0 


Fred. Watson Dr . 

To Cash.. 

For amount loaned, him. 
17 - 


[Profit and Loss Dr. 

To Cash.. 

For one week's board to 
date. 

—18 - 


Cash Dr 

To Profit and, Loss. 
For one week’s trapes. 


18 


0, O'! 


3 | 8 | (j'i 

j ' 

! . i 

u: o' 

! ] 

j J 

l*i , ()'l 

i i 

i :i 


18 


d. 


EXPLANATION. 


1 i i 


(«) Cosh is debited because I hare more of il (1). 1). Steady 
is credited beeause 1 met him more IF. 3). 

The day of (.lie month is in the middle of the line. 

(It) I’rofi> and Loss is debited because 1 am worth has than 
before (D. 4), Cash is credited because I haw less of it 
(0 1 ). 

j (.•) Similar to b. 


4 0 


JH 


Wm. Steady Dr. 

To Cash.. . 

For amount paid him 


P. O. Savings Bank Dr. 

To Casn. 

ForamoUnt deposited. 

-so—- 


Cash Dr.. • 

To Fred. Watson... 

For amount received from 
him. 


Cash Dr. 

To P. O. Savings Bank 

For amount mthfrttum. 


Carried forward. 


i 0 


: 10 i 0 


18 


Oil ! 


118 


!i i 


13 


13 


10 


0 ! 


8 ; 0 


, I 19 114 I 9 i] 19 


13 


13 


15 


id) Similar to b. * 

(e) Suifihir to b. 

(,/') 1 ham more, pro{ieriy as far as tie- ban^ account is eon- 
I ccrned (C.•! 1, and tins in money (If! li. 


uj) I have mure fimh (C. I), and lut.vin^r given no other prop¬ 
erty for if 1 am worth more (I), i 


(/i) I owe him less (0. 4), ami have, less |C. 1). 

(j) I trust, him Um amount, and have so much less money. 

( ji Similar to h. ~ 

(k) Similar b> ;/.' 

| (I .i Simitar to h. • 

(m) Similar to,/'. 

(w) 1 now have more, and trust less. - 

(o) I have more in money and less in the bank. 


14 ' 9 
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JOURNAL 
Jftn. 83,.1H8.*I. 


T)r. 


1 .£ : s. d. 


t'r, 
1 *. 


EXPLANATION. 



Ith/uaht fi/nriml . 

15) 

14 

!) 

! 1() 

14 


Profit olid Los» Dr .... 1 

12 

0 




To Cash . 



1 

12 


For an't/uul cxpnulett for 






over coat. j 






Profit and Loss Dr. 

11 

7 




To Cash. 




11 


For amount, expended for 







nlioen. 







- ■ 

Cboery blo Bros. Dr.. .. 

1 

12 

0 




To Profit and Loss. 



1 

12 


For mi-ffex to date unpaid. 

J 







Profit and Loss l)r. ... 

1 

! 15 

r; 




To Mary Malone... ] 


i 


15 


Fir (ward to dale, unpaid. 

| 

i 


• 


•. i 

24 | 

1 

ti; 

.»» 
•* i 

24 1 

0 


< 1 . 

“0 

6 

r 


(p) Similar to b. 


l (rj) Similar to 6. 


i This ami Die following entry arc not.of cash transactions, bnf 
(I of (In- facts stated in pa nigra] ills 47 to hit. . 

('lirrryblc Brothers owe me, or i trio.it them this amount, as if 
t had lent them so much money. J am worth more, as 
1 much as if i laid inched the money for my labor. 

i 

; 1 am worth >■ss Fiecmise 1 have incurred this expense, and 1 
o i/i re mo re, namely, to Mrs. Malone.. 

1 The equality shows dial the lota) amount of the debits ami of 
It the credits is the same. 


77 Exercise 7. tn inncontiU busmen, thcmeoniil of good*-, bough! 
and wold )* culled the Merchandise Account Put flit* following 
transactions info the journal form, • 

April 3, IHHw Bought foi Cush, men humlUc lummuling to £100 
4 Hold for mere hnmlisi f £21) 

April ft. Hold James Joiiu* mere,handier. $50, find h listed loan foi ihc 

name. [I lane h'fts -hurt tnon \ 

A sale ot this kind 1 h called “on net omit/ 01 /* on ciedit/' or “ on 
Utile/’ 

April 0. Bought of Abram Hmith, on r-wdit. tuck huiidif.c, Uko 
Apul 7. Krrcivoil from A hi am SniHli, hi part payment, meri bandi' , o, 
.EH> 

7S. Exorcise 8* Tiie depart ni«ii I of negotiable pnpei i.s an nupoi- 
tant one in hm-mess. it includes Nob's, aim Bills of Kai hunge, and 
payable a(. a fnfme time The founts or yin h documents ait* 
gnen m thiis book undonj^kmimercliil FoiftiN ” 

VnfcH, etc , parable /«n« an- rrroriled in an account t nulled l * Bdl*- , 
Kceelvahle ; " notes payable Ay u*. in an an omit pitied “ Hills Pavnbb v | 
The foiiw; eolJ-filufcs H Tti’snuice, Ihelntfri n Liability ’ ! 

May J, TH82 iKmuni Peter Skinner £100 cash, tor wlilcli In* gnw me j 
his note at do dtivt* [Itill** ltec.i I 

May 2 Sold Jeremiah Black inert' Miidw, nod took m payment his 
note at tin dft> k fwr £80 • 

May 3, lio't labbreviution for i.'nnjhf 1 of Almon Sindh i.ulac iabbie- 
vnitlon for “ nicrchundiHc ’ J ami gave him wy note.at 80 day k for 
lllie, jlblis p„j.i 

June 8 Peter Skinner jmid his note hi oa*di, £100. 
dune 4 Jeremiah J>Uel» paid hi ‘ note m easb, £80. 

June f> Uedeenud nn note to Abram Smith .Util 7h. % in cash 
TIk Exercise 9. Place in the form of Journal entries the fmnsin 
times in paragraph yj * 

80. Tht; Profit and Lour uocount. b u«wm 1 to record I ho 
current*losses and gains of tin* business, but the account 
which shows the total amount of investment is the Capital 
account. • Freipierdly the net result of tin*. I’nilil tinJ boss 
account is transferred every year or half rear to the Capital. 
This is almost hJwuvs t-lie ease with u single proprietor. 
TheoFro/R and Loss L then a temporary account, and really 
is apart of Capital aeuuiffL Where there arc several part¬ 


ners, <;m*h of them usually lias a Capital account,and at the 
end of the veai (or half year) the result of Profit and Loss , 
is divided according to their contract, and the share of each 
partner is carried to his Capital account. In a corporation, 
bank, or joint-stock company, the, Capilal account represents 
the shares into which Hie proprietorship of (hoV’onecm is 
divided, and remains a fixed quantity. The c<irnings«are in 
'part paid in cash, so mu* h per share, and in part, cairicd to 
such an account as “ Surplus,” “ Undivided Profits,” or 
“Reserve.” Capital Account is sometimes called “Stock 
Account.” 

81. Example ot a douiikAU entry representing invest¬ 
ment. 

7 ntvftx effort — J art. J, 1883 Invented In the grocery business cash, 
.Ud.bOO; with uhh h 1 open my book>. ^ 

Journal Entry, 

Cash J>(.. . ..€3.000.00 

♦ . To Capual . £3,000.00 

for amount Invented m tht grewery lmsinCHP. 

82 Example of a Journal ontry representing investment 
of several different kinds of property. “Sundries” in 
journal means “the following accounts;” but the words in 
brackets may la* omitted and the second form used. 

Transaction --July J, 18H2. Invented in busineiw the following rc-» 
Homu'b ■ rush, £iJ 0 e- fioodn, 17s.; Notes of various partit’H, * 
£100; shop premises, £1,200 

Journal Entry. 1. Ancient Form. 


[Sundries] I)r. to Capital . £1,938 17u- Od. 

‘ for amount invested in l»urinr«ft Ujir day. 

. Cash oil hand and In bank.£ 200 0s. Od. 

Mdse., hh per Inventory. 468 ifl. Od. 

Bills Receivable, un per Bill Book. 100 0s.. Od. 

Shop-Premises, appraised value. 3,900 0s. Od 
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2. Simple Form. • • 

.Oaali on hand and in bank.I)r £ 900 o». ft!. 

Mdse., as per Inventory."... 17*. Od. ' 

Bill* Receivable, ns per Bill Bonk . “ I no Os. od 

Shop-premises, appraised value.“ .. 4,200 0*. Od. 

To Capital. £1,968 17s. Od. 

for total amount of my In vestment in business. 

83. Example of entry showing investment of two 

PARTNERS. 

Transaction.— Messrs. Smltb and Jones enter into a copartnership m 
tlu* dry goods business. William Smith invest* Cash, £ 200 ; (loud*, 
£1,193 5s. JhomaB Jones “Invests Cash, .£H( 1 U; Ilutlilinji lobe in-tsl 
for store, £1,800. Required 4 journal cutty showing the Investments 
and each partner’s interest. 


. Journal Entry. 

(Sundries Dr. to Sundries. 1, 

To open the books of the firm of Smith & 


Jon os. 

Cash .T>r., as per Cash Book .. £1,0Un 

Mdse. 11 as )ier Inventory ... 1,793 r>». 0 d. - 


Warehouse. . “ a* valued ..... l.rtou 

To William Smith tCapllul).. .. £1 ,993 5s. od. 

“ Thomas Jones (Capital) 2 ,U(K) Os. od. 

for amounts of their respective proprietary 
Interests. 


£4,593 5*. (Id. A'i 503 5s. Oil. 


84.' Example of an entry for investments, whore there 
are UABruTiEn outstanding. 

Conditions ,—Stephon Steady mf the* 24th of January, lftft3, dosiro^lo 
open books of account for his private nffuirs. He hnf*- the following K»*- 
hoT irees (»eo paragraph 53): Cash, 7* 2 d. ; T>n« from Frrd Watson, *1p. : 
1\0. Savings Bank, £1 17s.; Chcoryblo Brothers. £1 12s. Liabilities— 
duti JVUliam Steady,£2 10s.; Airs "Malone, 15*. 5d 


Jourual+Enlry. 

[Sundries Dr to Sundries ] 

To record the condition of my uflalrs tliit> day. 4* h <1. 4 ft. d. 

Cash, amount on hand... 72 

Fred WAtoon, amount, due from him to 

P. O. Savings Bank, amount on deposit , 117 o 
Cheery tale Brothers, wa^ee to date . . 112 0 

To Wm. Steady, amount dtie him . . 2 Hi 0 

Mrs, Malone, hoard to date IN 5 

Capital, what 1 am now w orth. ft 9 


*10 2 4 0 2 


tho ease may be, of borrowing money or of lending it on in¬ 
terest. The following are ul»t specimen* of Profit and Loss 
accounts; their purpose wili bo leurnotl from their titles: 
Commission, Discount, Exchange, Brokerage, Bad Debts, 
Taxes. 

86. The debit side of a Profit and Loss account, of course, 
always contains the expenses and losses, wltieli make us worth 
less; the credit side tho earnings and profit*, which make 
us or our enterprise worth own 1 . 

87. In such subordinate at ■counts, tho balance is seldom 
carried down, but is transferred lo the more general Recount. 
Tims the result of the Expense, Interest, (!mnmission and 
other like accounts would be carried at the close of the year 
to tiie Profit and Loss account. Tim icsultof the Profit, and 
Los* account W >uld be carried to the Capital account or to 
tile Partners’ accounts. 


CHAPTER III. 

Posting—Tin- Insurer —' 1 Single Entry"-- Example— Stephen Steady 
strain Pun tie.il Exercise-. 

88. We have now illustrated the Journal, nml our readers 
should be able lo find the debits antl.t redits of any ordinary 
transaction. 

89 The Journal, however, is merely a mechanism prepara¬ 
tory lo post tog in the Llvliutlt. The Jwilyrr i-, t he book of Re¬ 
counts. A complete ledger contains an account, with every 
department of the resources, liabilities and capital, An in¬ 
complete or “Single Entry” ledger contains personal ac¬ 
counts and sometimes property accounts. 

90 The completo ledger always contains the same amount 
of debits a* oi credits. This furnishe-. it. valuable test ot 
correctness, called the Trial Untunes, which will be here¬ 
after explained 

91. Posting from the journal is a Ihy simple process. 
Take the first entry of tho journal in paragraph 70, which 
reads: 


I January 1, 1883. 

i 1 “ Cash, Dr., .to., 

!— 

j 3 1 o William Steady, £0, 

i 

! for amount borrowed from him.” 


86. Besides the General Profit, and Loss account, there are 
usually kept several special Profit and Loss accounts. E<>r 
example, the Expense account records tho cost of carrying 
on tho business, salaries, rent, insurance, clc. Sometimes • 
even this is subdivided into Salaries account, Kent account, 
Insurance account,, Postage account, etc. The Interest , 
aocount records Die loss or the gain, the cost or proceeds, as I 


92. Turn to the page of the ledger containing the Cush account, and 
write or) the fits! line of the debit side : * 

First, the date; 

Second, the opposite account credited; 

-[Third, the explanation:] 

Fourth, the. page of the journal from which you post; 
Fifth, tho amount, thus; 
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Pack 1. 

• CASH. 


To Wm. Steady, for! 

1 : amount, hummed.... 1 


£ 

s. 

d. j 




• 

£ 

8. 

d. 


0 

0 ! 



• 


• 




TIh*»i, returning to tlirjounml, inner! in the left baud column the 
number of tne page of the b«*<lger win* it you have ju.sr posted, \i/> - 1. 


•Kl, Turn t<» the account of William JSUufliy, credit t*ide, and make the 
^anu posting, except that the account debited is inerted, thus: 


I'auk - 

WILLIAM stkady. 


j I 18^]. i 
in dan. 


By Cush, for amount 
loaned by him.j 1 



£ 

s. 

1 d. ! 

1 

5 

0 

0 


Ili'tiirnniK lo l lie Journal. we msert I lie pane numlier, a 
34. Wo may re murk ficverul variations in the wording. 
Wo have given the full form : 

“ By Cash, for amount, loaned tiy him.” (1) 

This is not so fioijuontty used as the less explicit > form : 
. “ By Cash.” *2) 

The words “ By” and " To” are not of the slightest use. 
lienee many book-keepers omit, them altogether, and write 
“Cash.” (3.) 

Others again omil^il reference to the op)K>sitc or “per 


eont.ru” account, and insert, only the specification, 1 bus : 

“Amount of loan, 5 o/o.” (4.) 

Form 1’is the most fmpieully used ; but ill the writer’s 
opinion il is not the ties! 

or.. We now give the whole of Stephen Steady’s Hedger, as 
posted (Form and balanced. ^Ve have opened a capital ac- 
(ount, to whieli we liave earned Steady’s earnings. Transfer 
or balancing entries are not entered in the. Journal (although 
\Ve shall show how this may tie done), but ttie amoutU is 
entered in red ink [italics] in the account from whieli, 
and in black ink in the account to which it is transferred. 


SKI. LEDGER. 

Stkiuiem Steady. 


• j I To Wo'mm Steady 
1 n : ■ v ■ 'iii ami Loss . . . 

1 IS ' 1 ■ ik * 1 

j 20 : “ Vred Watson 
j “ ; J’. <i. Savings Bank.- 


£ I s. 


i i 8 »! !! U 


1. CASH. 


—,d l *83. 
0 j! Jan. 


By l’rofll and Loss. 


12 I 0 j! 

is I 0 I! 


“ “ Citv Suvings Bank ... 

12 “ William Steady. 

la j “ Fred. Watson . 

17 “ Profit and Loss.«. 

18 “ William Steady.. 

“ “ P. O. Savings Bank. . 

23 “ Profit, and Loss. 


23 “ Profit, an 

U if it 

“ By Balance 


Jan. \ 24 iTo Balance .... ,| 


£ 

fl. 


! 

18 

« 

j • 

1 

3 

1 

4 

0 , 


18 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


10 

0 


18 

0 

1 

4 

0 


12 

0 

1 

12 

6 


11 

. 7 


7 

& 

if 

T 

~8 
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Dn. 


1688. 

Jan. 


8. WILLIAM STEADY. 




£ 

s. 

d. i! 




- -- 




1883. 

13 

To Cash. 

1 ! i 

■ 0 

0 


Jun. 

18 

“ “ . 

3 ; i 

4 

0 



S3 

To Balance.- . 


JO 

(/ 




* m 

5 

0 

<> 

! 



• 

r 




Jan. 


1 | By Cush. 


24 :Uy Balance 


Dr. 


8. PREI). WATSON. 






£ 

* s. 

d.- 1 

r 

1883. 




" ' 


! 

i 1883 

Jan. 

13 

To Cash. 

1 

• 

JO 

O'l 

i 

I Jim 






10“ 

1 

0 



24 

To Balance. .■... 



4 

o 



30 By Cush. 

By Balance. 


Bn. 


4. POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK. 



, 



£ 


d. 

,1; 

1883. 







I 1 ' 1883. 

Jan. 

3 

To Cash . 

I 

o _ 

0 

0 

i 1 Jan, 


18 

“ *• . 

O 


13 

(1 

■ ! 





o 

13 

• 0 

I 1 ! 

•J an. 

24~ 

To Balance. 


i 

17 

'() 

j:[ 





ill - 


30 By CaGi 
111 / Ba/tllln 


I)u. 


1883, 

Jan. 


ft. PROFIT AND LOSS, 



* 


€ 

s 

d. ; 


1 







1HK3. 


o 

To Cash. 

1 


18 

o 1 

Jan 

1! 1 

2 

“ »* • 

1 


1 

3 , 


1S i 

2 

4< .1 

1 


4 

0. | 


t>:t 

8 

> i 4 • 

1. 


IS 


• 


17 

ti 14 - 

1 


18 

0 j[ 



23 

‘‘ *« 

3 

1 

13 

« j; 



23 

44 <• 

2 


11 

7 ; 



23 

“ Man Malone. 

2 


J r ' 

r > I, 



33 

To I'opital . 

L.S 


s 







« 

8 

0 , 




Clieei'vhle Bins 


Dr. 


1883. 

Jan. 


38 


34 


To Profit and Loss. 
To Balance. 


C. C1IKKRYBLE BROTHERS. 


* 

£ 

s. 

d. 

. 

r AV.V.7. 


2 

1 

13 

0 

Jan. 

S3 


1 

12 

0 j 




By Balance. 
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7. MARY MALONE. 



-- 

~ -- -= 

— 

£ 

S>. 

d. 

. 




£ 

s. 

<L 

188,1. 




— 


— 

1883. 

, 



--- 


— 

Jan. 

2$ 

To Balance . 



l.i 

J 

Jan. 

23 

Bv Profit and Loss. 

2 


15 

5 









24 

By Balance.. t... 

• 



15 

5 












4 





, * 

• 



■ 



* 






* 




1SS3. 

Jan. 


8. CAPITAL, 


CSt. 


!' 

. 


£ 


d. 

j 




£ 

s. 

d. 




- 

— 

— 

! 1833. 




— 

-- 

— 


To Balance . 



8 

!> 

j Jan. 

23 

Bv Profit and Loss.... 

L. 5 


8 

0 







1 Jan 

24 

By Balance. 



.8 

9' 









* 






5 ) 7 . ExercisR 10.— Continue Stephen Steady’* accounts, making up 
a Jmiriml and posting It t« the Iicdgrr from the oceiinvnor* staled in 
iwungraph SJ'.l, Ksordni* )i, furry flic ro«ull of ProMt and Loup account 
Juto Capital ; balance ail acconalH and make a balance hheet. 

9a. Exercise 11* - •Journalise the t-tateuienl in pumgiuph 57, Evi¬ 
ctee fi, a* if to open a act of hooka. 
iW Exercise 12. -dournaliue the folhwiug tiunnaftlomi; 

Do t mrtw costing -fcKiO , paid ca«h ,£«0, and my note AMO 
Hold m<W. for AML?; received cash £40, #wy note foi 1*40, and 
Philip NoIuiPh note tor .£82. 

Kemewibei the use of “ Sfindnc.* ; n refer |» plfhigmph Hi?. 

100. Hepeal the journalising table, paragraph OH, from memory. 

CHAPTER. IY. 

Transferring—Properly Accounts—Gam or Lob* on Property -Mor 
(hnndfse Account—The Inventory -Closing the Lodger—Tin- Tnnl 
Hulance-Ponnu - Example—Exeivinc in .Toutnalising. Poutimr, 

, and flohimj. 

101. \V r e transferred, m the Inst cltn.pt.or. tho result of 
Profit and Loss uc-cumu, to Capital.. We wrote flte result 


with red ink on the loss side, and then carried it 5n black ink • 
to the opposite side of Capital account. 

102. As the result, of Profit and Loss is carried to Capital, 
so tlu* results of Kxpense, Interest, etc., are earned to Profit, 
and Loss. Capital is like (he sea into winch great fillers 
flow, which nA fed by little brooks. 

lull. Ilut sometimes Property accounts also give results 
which are carried to Profit, and Loss, instead of being brought 
down us balances.^ This is the cast) when there is a change 
at caltte. 

lot. Wetniya pair or horses foriWO. Wo may opens property ac¬ 
count entitled Horses, and make the journal entry thus i “Horses Ur. 
lo (’ash XOU. 

The value of the horses may stand thus nntil for some reason It is dc- 
Hri u to revalue them Perhaps we may he offered £70, so that TOO, 
allhoueh corrl'ei ns.to eost. mny no longer he n true representation of 
tiieh value. We have do more iiorsesthan before, hut they represent more 
motley ■ wi liar, tn.rr value invested in horses, ami tiro consequently, 
at- we lime p-trlt.' with no other value nor run into debt, worth more- 
It is then toper to debit Horsts account, and credit Profit and Loss with 
tjie inc rease, £11. 


HORSES. 



To Cash feosl .. 

£60 

0 

o 1 


“ Profit and boss. 

10 

0 

0 



£70 

0 

- o 


■» # 





106. In like manner we have bought a wagpon for £10. 

“ Wat-poll Or to Cash f20,“ 


When we romp to sell It, however, we find we can get only £18 for it. 
“ Ctwli Dr. to Waggon £18." 
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Waggon account then stands: • 

WAGGON. 



109. If we should now balance the account and brine; down the roiill, Instead of Imlunc-iu" the aecnunl, vvt- should transfer I lie loan to Profit 

It would appear as if we hail two pound*' worth of waggon Stilton hand and Loss account. ThetyKe two account* would stand thus; 






WAGGON. 

* 






To Cash... 

£20 

0 0 , 



By Cash. 


’o 

0 ! 





i 



By Profit and Bono .., 

. J 2 

0 

0 ! 




_• _ 

V -! 





0 

0 i 





i 



« 





PROFIT AND LOSS. 



107. MEiicnaNiiiSE Account is one where this process is 
regularly necessary. We. always buy niereliamltsu at one 
price for the express purpose of selling it, at a higher price. 
Tims the debit, side of merchandise account i■ ■ * retailer's 



108. In closing the Merchandise aoconni, then, there will 
i la- a double result: the nimuflit, remaining on Itaiiti (grldrh 
must be taken at piesettl wholesale rales), and the profit or 
j margin on sales Tim latter result must lie obtained from 


business is Oiled wit It entries of merchandise Inniyhl at 
wholesale prices, and the credit side with entries of s airs at i 
retail prices. It is evident that if all the merchandise were j 
sold the account'would not balance, but (here would lie a 
resulting profit to carry to the Profit and Loss account. But 
usually there is a stock of merchandise remaining on hand. 

In most kinds of business this stock is gone over once or 
twice a year, and ft list made tip, with prices, called an “ In-. 
Ventory.” This is called “taking stock” or “taking ac¬ 
count of stock.” As most merchants do not k "ep their books 
in such a way as to know what is the profit on the several 
sales, they cannot tell until stock-taking what tlicit'.total 
profit- has been. The tiine of stock-taking is also the tiate at 
whieh.the books are balanced so as to make up the Statement 
of Results, or Balance Sheet. 


the former. 

• 

ion. Example Mv mcrolwndiJc has cost during Ibr yenr £1000. 
Mv **«ilt‘H lui\• been t’ i 000 T\fy slur k leiu.i'mn" on*hand is £1,000. 
VVlmt is my piolit ? 

Actual ;iro< of hiilt'B hi jit iu» ., .. £0,000 

Jmenlniy, or :mtn.i|>uied pjoapilb .it wLoJpmjIp ihJcp 3,000 

£i t m 

Oo«t.» ..4,000 

«* . , , , , 

l*rn(it {ht-tup; . ... .£000 

110. We treat tiie -balance on hand us If it were a sale. 
It might be said that lS'G, to close up its business, tell* the 
contents of thg inventory to 1882 at wholesale rates. 

111. The above transactions would give the following 

Merchandise Account.: , • 


MERCHANDISE’.. 


To Sundries fpurchases]. £-1.000 0 

To Profit ana Lot* . GOO <> 

£4,000 "0 

To Balance. £l,000"! r <jf 


By Sundries fSales], .. . 
By Balance [Ineento'ry] 


! £ 2,000 0 0 
j 1,000 0 0 

£4,000“ T 0 
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113. Rule for Balancing Merchandise Account.— 

(1) Credit it by the amount on hand as per inventory. (3) 
Find the difference of the two sides as they now stand, (tt) 
Carry this result to Profit and Loss account. (4) Bring 
down the balance. Or, arithmetically: To the sales add the 
inventory; subtract the cost; this difference is the profit. 


Inventory auil appraisal. Find the gain or loan, and close the account 
doubly, as explained in paragraph 10" to 113, transferring one result to 
Profit and Loss, ami bringing down tho other, the balance. 3. Transfer 
the result of I*ioili and Loss to Capital account or accounts. 4. Bring 
down t.ii-■ balances of lhis tttul all the remaining accounts. 5. Copy 
these balances into a balance sheet, the two sides of which should foot 
up mi equal amount. . 


113. Exotcieo 13.— Purchases, JCT.,000 , Sides, £3,000, Inventory, 
£2,1)00. Profit y What per cent y Make aiuierouiitof this Exercise 
14.—Purchases* £0,000; Sales, C3,CKK>; Inventory, £3,500. Profit or 
lossy Hove much y 


114. There is nothing particularly abstruse or difficult 
about the yearly or half-yearly " closing of the ledger,” 
although it. may bo made.to appear mysterious. It merely 
consists in obtaining the at'ourate result* of all accounts, 
and placing them in a balance sheet. 

110. To transfer an aoeount, enter tlie result on the less 
side, and rule off as if to balance the account; but instead 
of carrying down the balance, place il, on the opjiosifo aide 
of the account to whit# if is*to lie transferred. 

116. The process of closing a ledger is as follows : 


1. The first step is to transfer Into Profit and Loss account all ac¬ 
count!! which urn subdivisions of that aeeount, like Expense. Interest, 
t’oinmi-si.m.ete.. 2.Take up those property accounts tike Merchandise 
In which them Isa fluctuating value, which lias hi lie ascertained by 


117. Tho Taidfr Balance is a test of the correctness of 
the ledger, which may be applied at- any.tifco when the 
posting is complete to date. It consists in .ridding up both 
sides of every aeeount in pencil, then copy tug these totals 
into a list like a balance-sheet. Add up the two sides of 
the trial balance; if they are not alike, there is surety nn 
error somewhere; if they are alike, the work is probably 
current. 

lift. If a second trial balance is taken, it is only necessary 
to go back as far as to include the figures of the lust trial 
balance in *ac.h account. Many book-keepers take a trial 
balance at. tint end of every month. 

110. Example of a Trial Balance—The accounts in t he 
Ledger are Cash. Merchandise, Bills.Receivable, Bills Pay¬ 
able, Expense, Interest, Profit and Loss, and Capital. 
Then the trial balance is prepared In one of the following 
wavs: 


TRIAL BALANCE.--Form 1. 


TRIAL BALANCE.—Form 2. 


Dr 

Totals, 

1 

Accounts, 




'Cash. 

. 

{Bills Iteeeivable. 

Bills Payable.. 




: Expense. 

ilnlcre-t . 

Profit and Loss... 

Capital. 






P. 

Cr. Totals. 

Amir nts. 

P. 

" " i 

.- 

Cr. 





Cash. 

t 











Mdse. 

2 











Bills Heceivnhle. 

y 







• 




Bills Payable. 

4 











Expense. 

5 











interest. 

(i 











Profit, and Loss ..’. 

7 







• 


. 


Capital. 

8 




















TRIAL BALANCE. - • Form 3. 


Account. 


P. 


Cash. 

Mdse.:. 

Bills Beeeivalile 
Bills Payable . 
Expense... ,! 

Interest.i 

Profit. au4 Loss..| J 
Capital. 


Jan'hv. v. 


February. 



i Cr. 


March, 


Anri], 


May. 


Dr. 


Cr. |j Dr. i Cr. 


Dr. 


Cr. 


June, 


Dr. 


Cr. 


Form 3 la used by those who take monthly trial lialnue-, Avery 
convenient form is in a bunk where, by i,-;n. the two open pages, the 
tides of the accounts need only he wntten ouro a year. 

130. Pursuing the routine, wdli Kurin 1, we take first the Cash ac¬ 
count; mid lip the del d side and the ervut side, and plate the totals. 


£12,3131 and £9,fiRS, tn the money columns. In Merchandise the totals 
are £10,000 and £9,380, which wc set down likewise. Jn Bill# Hecelv- 
hlde there are no credits. When wo have thus copied all the totals we 
have tho. following result: 


I ■ 

4 
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TRIAL BALANCE. 
Jan’y 12, 18815. 


3)r. 


1 

1 

Accounts. 

Or. 


-- 


.1 

- -- . — - --- 

-- _ . 


12.860 

'6 

0 

Cash. • 

0,638 

0 

10.000 

0 

0| 

Merchandise. 

9,360 

0 

3,900 

0 

0 

Bills Receivable. 


3,000 

o: ot 

Bills Buyable. 

6,000 

0 

225 

0 

0, 

Kk pease. 



3 

0 

Oj 

Interest. 



A > • • • • • • 


1 

! 

Hrofd. and Doss. 

’ Capital. 

5,000 

0 

29,988 

0 

1 

°j 


20, nos 

0 


121. From the fart that there H u iliffrrencf of £10 in tin* totals, \ve 
knim that there in winunvliero nil «*rior oreri'iJiH of mMcuM Jhat 
amount. It wmiiil be wi llto look at the fooling of the journal up to 
this* point so up to know whether the error is in flu* debit" or the eteil 
its. We tlnd Unit the debit column nl the I ml h.ilance it^re< s perleetly 
Willi the debit column of life journal, but 1 hul the n»*dit **ide doeK not 

Hence we look in Urn credit Uoure« l'oi the mistake. Wetro 
ovr the additiyun of LTiut Iidc carefully lignin, and we < nmpare e\ery 
amount with i!m original in the journal until wedded and coned the 
mistake. •' • 

122. We iiowffUn, as an eyernae, a few tiuus'ictions to he made into 
a journal and ported to the ledger The mvoiml u ivcpiucd nri : Cu-Ji 
Ol lines needed;, Merchandise (H line"), Hills UeceiviUe (ft lm* -i. 
Hills Payable Ci line**), KxpiuiM* (‘I lliuvn, Inteied d linen. Froiit ami 
l.i >"n t;j lines ^Capital (11 lines). 

12 : 1 . Exercise 15. - --[Name of stinh nt] he^ire htMncs- 

to-day, Jan. 1, 1882, wllh a eitsh i npilul of £1 ink) Jan 8 Hot 
mere hat id n*e coating £1,^K); paid rash JBsuo and my note tor UiJ 
remnitider (to bear mferi'M at. f* pM cent fill puul) Jan 4 Sold m» r- 
chiuidise for £000 ; received linn cadi and £:too ui note of .lob 
VVillmnw (it GO day**. Jan 5. P.nd for siaturner) , £H> Jm. f» Paid 
for Moris, £20. Jan 7. Pan! cleik hire, £lh , lJo’t mere haudNc mi 
Tiiy note for Uidu, puythle in 8) days; «o!d for tush meidmndi^e 
£472. Jan. f). Paid off my Hole pimi on the third, principal £!»<«>. 
interest, 12-. Jan. 1<>. Sold for cash mcrdiamliM’. 1 ‘S'm, Jan. II 
bout Murk Twain £18<» on his note, payable on ylemand w dh inn lest 
atO per cent [When the po.stma; 1 h done to thin point, taken I nub 
•balance. If it does not prove, find out on which side the onor is rind 
trace It out. j Jan. )4. Paid clerk hire. £15. Jan. Jt». Ho’t mu 
ehandi.se for cash, £<*()<». Jan. 18. Sold men haudise foi <.i-h, CUM) 
Jan. 21. Sold tnorclminlw £100 foi note at 8U<h\>*, jmidelisk hue. 
£15; paid for various expen-o, £0 , received pn.\nR*nf m cash of 
Mark Twain's note, principal £4 S », intmest 1G-. Jun. 28. Bought 
memh undine for ca-li, IJJJhO. Jan. 2 H. Paul clerk hire. CH» Jun. 8<i 
Sold merchandise for cash, £K<>. Jin. 31. Pmd clerk hire to date, 
£7 IDs. ; paid rent* for the month of January, £80; drew out of the 
business for personal Use, cash, £200. | Debit capital J 

Now Hose your ledger. Your imentory shows that you have VGuO 
worth of nierchnmlme on hand. Find the lesiilt of each m rountfeufl 
briM# it down or trtti i si or It to Profit and Loss, u . maybe j»roper. 
Transfer the remilt of Profit and l,r»n i«> Papjinh Balance and 
bring it down. The balance will he £1,008 1 ih. Make a balance sheet* 

CHAPTER V. 

• 

Use of the- hedger-Bonk* of Original liurry -Th.- Day Hook l.ol 
Used-Tile Uihtoncal Journal Obsolete -The Uash Rook, Sines 
Book and Invoice Hook—Hernia oft Die Cash Rook—Junniallidng 
end Direct Boating - The Bank Account Introdiced into the fash 
Book-Special OolmniiH in the Cash Book— Uaeli Book Used for all 
Entries—Model. 

t34. The IjEDGKH is the book ot results. It is the source 


j In which we look for irjormatiou ns lo our dealings with 
any jmrty, or our I run.suctions in any brtmcli of our liuhi- 
nc.ss. its office is lo cluSMfy. Tlic other hooks urc nil 
arranged so as to facilitate this classification, varying in 
inctliiMl with (lit millin' of the business. 

125. The .Iouknai,, as we have given it, is not a practical 
’hook lor any business even of nioilei'lite extent. The Irans- 

; actions in any actual business run in certain lines. In a 
mercantile business, the great muss of IrnnSftcliotis consist 
! of purchases, sales, receipts, payments ; not one entry in 
Imndruds but «ill lx- included in one or Hu- ojhcf of these 
four. 'I’o cnlcr Ihescfyunsnclioiis in a journal indiscrimi¬ 
nately and post liolh the debif and I he credit of mch 
i transact ion si pnmtcly would be a crude and unscientific 
! plan, and is not used in modem business - 

126. Hooks of instruction on book-keeping usually speak 
I oflheitAV Book as a, book prepiirtttor) to the journal, in 
I which a narrative of all tin- evei^s of the business is 
! written in ordinary language without regard to the accounts 
| they will affect. The writer knows of no business house 
: where such a book is kept. It is just, as easy, and is the 

■| uuivirsa! practice, to make I lie lirst record iti proper form. 

| The practical way is to have different books foi dilTi-rent 
! kinds of entries; in mercantile business alt sales H*c 
! entered in tin sales book, all jmrehasesjii the invoice book, 

; all receipts and payments in the cash book, 
i 137. These speciali?ed books are prepared with a view to 
i the soli- purpose which each is destined for. As the sales 
liook is to contain nothing but, a. long series of records of 
; sales, it. must be so arranged that every particular relating 
j lo a sale may find a convenient place and lie stated with the 
least possible labor 

! Hi'h Hut, then- are two wavs of carrying the eoiihnts of 
| these books to Hie ledger—Direct Hosting and Journalising. 

| Book-keepers are divided in opiukuk as to which of these 
j methods is prefer ible, and we will expiess no further jlidg- 
! meld on the matter than this: In our expenrixe, we have 
i known of n number of book-kei pels v ho hud dropped the 
journal aiul adopted the Direct Hosting system, blit we 
have never met with a ease where the journal was i(j}ro- 
I dmvd and tin-duvet method dfopped. 

j 131). Whether the pn-liug i- done $1 tree I or through the 
! medium of the jourjud. n i- most usual to group the like 
transactions yf an cut in nminh^ logMhor, For .esample, 
Die salesbook is kept, in such a way as io show the total 
sales for Die month : the itmtiee bool) in such a way as to 
show the total purchases for the month. Sometimes, but 
not, so frequently, the perm 1 is made weekly or daily. 

I.'10. We will first explain the cash liook. for it is almost 
invmiably kept in every kind of business. 

till A,o-iie/fuulare Iw,i distinct classes ef operation's kill 
I Itey -a e almost always kept m tie same t»nok on op:>o«He pages In 
:i< eordnnee wtfti llie rules of file i iisfi neeoant as e>ai]idited in CUiitfor 
I . llie lefl hand side is denned lo receipts and tje- rigid hand side to 
payments. Tin- tmlanee of cash on hand alioutd ho counted every day 
ai ilieelow-of business and should la- compared with the difference of 
I tie two sides of the cash hook 

132. J» the following example the cash book iH balanced ovcTy 
week. 













BOOK-KEEPING 


CASH 


1 To Capital, uniounl invested.. 

3 J ■■ Mdse., sold Job Williams (Sales 1), £000.. 

Note. £300. 

Mdse., sold Andrew J. Provost (Sales 3). 


8 To balance brought down. 


10 


* Mdse., sold R. K. Munkittrick (Sales 3). 


15 To Balance brought down.... 

18 ! " Mdse., sold A. R. Haven (Sales 3). 


31 | “ Bills Receivable, collected M. Twain’s note. 


“ Interest on above, note to date («> 0;{. 


33 'l’o Balance brought down 


30 


Mdse., sold I*. T. liurnum (Sales 4). 


i. ; To Balance brought forward from .lan nary. 
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BOOK. 


1888. 

Jan. 


Jan. 


Jon. 


* Jaa, 


5 

6 
7 
7 


9 

9 

11 

14 

U 


10 

21 

21 

SI 


By Mdie. Bo’t of A lex. T. Steward & Co., Inv. 1, £1,400 ; note, 

£600. .......^ ... 

“ Expense, paid Oorlies Maoy & Co. for books and stationery. *... 

“ “ paid 0. II. Macarthy for painting signs. .. 

“ “ jmid Salaries.,. 

“ Balance, amount on hand . 


• 

23 

28 

31. 

81 

.11 


By Bills Payable, paid note to Alex. T. Stewart & Co. 

“ Interest on above note, 0 d. on (ttf . 

“ Bills Receivable, loaned Mark Twain on note on demand with 

interest. 

" Expense, paid Salaries... 

“ J&lance, amount on hand . . . 


By Mdse., bo’t of Alex. T. Stewart & Co., Inv.^2. 

Expense, sundries as per petty C. B. 

“ paid Salaries. 

Balance, amount on hand . 


By bo’t of Arnold, Constable & Co., Inv. 3 

“ Expense, paid Salaries .. 

■* “ “ ** to date. 

“ “ rent for one month.'. 

“ Balance, amount on hand. . 
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133. There urn many devices /or improving the Cash book, 
and fitting it to special requirements. We shall give ample in- 
st ructions on this subject hereafter, but, confining ourselves 
for the present to the simple form of cash book given above, 
will show how its contents are to Is' (runsferred to the ledger, 
by the two melhudt of .Journalising and Direct Posting. 

list. The following is an example of the journal entries 
which are made from the cash hook transactions of the pre¬ 
ceding pages. 0 

JOURNAL—JANUARY, 1883. 


I leash- Dr fo Simdrien 

_ 

1,. 

hi 

0 



‘~i 

i Total it-< oijiib for moot! 







i 

Tit Capital for amount invented.. 


• 


1,000 

0 

0; 


“ Mdse , lor <\is|l Mlluh, 





* 




\ i/.., Jim A 

:k> 0 n o 









i:u o o 








“ 10 .. . 

HiKi 0 0 








“ IS . 

400 M 0 








1 so 

/ 80 0 ll 








. . 





2,052 

0 

0 


To Bills Receivable* roll 

•rtrd Murk 








Tv\urn's note 





480 

0 

.<>1 


“ Interest, 1iHlu>c ui 0 11 

t>* • 




10 

1 


Sundries Dr to Cash 

1 



n,02i 

o 

j 


Total payment* lor monl 

" | 







Mdse , for oi*h pnnli.ve*, 

1 





1 


VI/. . Jan. 3 

. 800 0 0 | 







“ hi . 

. (MM 0 0 1 







“ 2,1. . .. 

. ,;Wo o 0 





1 




1.7«0 

0 

0 

* 




Expense, vi/.., Jan 5 . 

.. 10 0 o 








“ 0 .. 

20 f> o 




■ 




“ 7. 

.. 15 o o 








11 . 

15 0 0 



1 


1 


“ Ol 

.. 0 0 





i 


“ :ii . 

.. UK 10 II 





j 



— 

l.Si 10,*0 

I 



1 


Bill* Payable, udtvmoil 

note (o A. 



! 


, 


T sirwurl A Co 

ui domain] 

JUKI 

0 

0 

* 



; Bills Receivable, lo.ineil 

• 



1 

! Jo Mark Twain , . . 


480 

II 

0 



11 


Interest on demand note 

to A. T 






Sic wait A. Co . 

i 

12 

" 



1 


t',15. The posting of these entries requires 110 explanation. 
Our readers are familiar with I lie operation. 

bill. The method, of dit -t posting dispenses with he 1 
'journalising of the cash book altogether. Tin left hand or ! 
‘ reetived” page 'may be considered as a continuous entry. 

“ (.'ndi Dr. to Hnndrie-.” Kvery account to winch Cash is. 1 


Dr., wo know, without journalising, should be credited, 
“ By Cash.” Similarly all entries on the credit side of the 
Cash book are posted to the debit of other accounts. We 
may slate the rule. 

137. Rule for posting from the Cash Book.— Post from 

the left of the cash l>ook to tho right of the ledger; and 
from the right to t#t left. • 

138. In fact, tho cash Ixxd; is nothing more nor less than 
the Cash Account, in full, removed from tbe.ledger, placed 
in u book by itself, and used for original entry of all trans¬ 
actions involving eush. It is therefore superfluous to keep 
a cash necount as well as the cash book. Wiled you lake.a 
trial balance or make up a bulauoo sheet, include among the 
resources the balance of cash ns shown by the cash book. 
The page of the account (o which the posting is made is 
inserted in the column next to the money column. But if 
'a cash account be kept in the ledger, the total receipts 
(weekly or monthly) are posted on the debit, and tho total 
payments on the credit, thus making it a summary of tho 
cash book. 

18!>, As we have already said, there are very' many modifi¬ 
cations in the mode of keeping lire cash le>ok. The skill of 
the experienced accountant is often called into action to 
devise a cash book for the special requirements of some par¬ 
ticular branch.or some individual business concern. It will lie 
interesting and useful to consider stmie of these peculiarities. 

J40. (I ) The scope of ‘‘Cash” is considerably.widoned 
beyond tiiat of mere money. Bank deposits and bank 
cheques, whether drawn by ourselves (It other people, are 
now very usualiyjneluded as cash; that, is to say, we consider 
the money in the hank and that in bund as both together 
making up our cash. This is the simplest, way of treating 
the bank account, and stives tho necessity of keeping a regu. 
lar ledger account for it. Dc|>osits art 1 not noted at all, 
neither are cheques for which we draw t he money, and cheques 
avo entered simply us cash payments. For the jmrticulurs 
of tlic bank account the stub of the cheque, book is deferred to. 

As an illustration of this use of the cash book, and also 
of another arrangement of the columns that facilitates post¬ 
ing by bringing the unionists close (o the title of the account, 
we re-write the entries in the cash book from January 15th 
tofllsi. H, will lx* seen that the only division of the- bank 
balance from I he money in haad is at the. tfthe or striking 
(he balance, and that the two amounts may be consolidated 
us they arc brought, down. * 


CASH. 



~ 1 

- ~..: 



- — --;-. - 

- 

-- - 


r 

1HH2 


i rr- 


AeloCNT. ' 1,11. 

j Pavmknts 



€ 

H 

(l '* 



1 £ 


It. 


i 


—- 

, 






Jan- 

15 

IV1 

8 

0 , 

• 






15 

, 1 10 

ii 

(' , 



1 




UI 



i| 

Mtlff. 


! GOO 

0 

0 


18 

■100 

■o 

" ' 

MA- 






21 



l 

EvperiM'. 


(i 

n 

0 


“ 

j -iso 

<1 

0 ” 

Hiil< l?ecena!i| . 








10 

0 1! 

ho, re*l, 


8 



•0 

*• 

i 


0 

Ky]>odho * 


15 

0 

IT 





!! 



1 * 7 ? 

./ 

o 




4 

"0 _, i 



K> 

o 

O 



1 


-. -- ,1 

• 


! 1,512 

4 

it 

/an. 

a 

8'' ) 

4 

0 li * 







SrjtcmcATioN. 


Balance In Batik. 

• “ m Drawer. 

! Invoice a, Alex T. Stewart & Co. 
, Sale- 3, A. It. Haven 
i An per petty Cnah Book, 
i Note. Mark Twain. 

■ On above note, 10 dayn <& 8 °/n. 

Saliu ii-H ; ek , £», money, £10. 

Itahtnci> in. Itiink. * 

“ in l/rawrr. 

i Balance haougtit down. 
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141. The method of keeping the stub of the check book is 
fully explained in that part of this work entitled “Banking.” 
We'now give,"however, an illustration of the stub corre¬ 
sponding to this extract from the cash book. It is assumed 


that the merchant drew £15 from the trunk on Friday for 
the purpose of paying the salaries due next day, hut that 
one of his employees (Mr. A. Clerk) preferred to receive (ho 
amount due him in a cheek. 


1883. 




: 


£ 

N. 

d. 

January 15, Balance. 

401 

3 

0 

> 

• No. 5. 




“ 18, Deposited A. II. Haven’s 





Date, .luimaVy 10, 188* 




‘ ■ . Check. £ 400 




• Amount. 

000 

0 

0 

* Money. 120 




! 

Order of 




— 

520 

0 

0 


Alex. T. Stewart & Co., 

• 



“ 21, Deposited MarkTwain’s 

Chock. 

480 

10 

0 

i 

I 

for Mdse. 

• 







! 

1 

No. 0. 









Date. January 20, 1883. 









Amount. . . . . . 

15 

0 

0 





1 

Order of 








| 

Bearer, 




• 




i 

1 

for Money. 






1 


; 

No. 7 . 








j 

Date, .Taauary 21, 1883. 









Amount. 

r» 

0 

0 





[ 

Order of 



1 




1 

A. Clerk, 



1 

• 



1 

Jl 

I 

for Salary. 







S 

Balance..• 

872 

-1 

p 


1,402 

4 

0 



I 1,4926 4 

0 , 


wr 


• i! 

* 

1 - 


! 


142. There are other wavs of treating the bank deposit in | on each side, one tor the bank aecounl, one for the cash on 
connection with the cash book. Two columns may be kept j hand 


Receiver. 


CASH. 


• I’i in. 


• 


• 

HANK. 1 

HRAW 




i £ 

s.ld. 

I* & 

Jan. 

15 

Balance. 

I 4011 81 (>i 

140 


18 

Mdse., 8, A. Karen.. . i 

! 400 ! 0! 0. 



18 

J)ep. money.. j 

120 

0 o. 

i»! 

t > 

20 

Ck. eashe'd. 

i 

| | 


(» 

21 

Bill Rec., M. Twain.. . ) 

! 480 

o <>! 


K 

21 

Interest, . “ — j 

1 

1 

l(i| Oj 





<s 

00 L 0 | 

155 

*4 

22 

Balances. 

1 872 

41-6 

19! 


I 1(1 jMdse., Inv 2. t'k 5.. . .1, 
! IS j Money for deposit ! | 

20 : Fashed t’k. No. 0 ;j 

21 ,£fxpense, «•» per P. 0. B ij 

! 21 |ExpenBe, Salaries.j 

j 21 j liulmtees .j 

* I I 


IliJlK M OKAWKK.’ 


" .*s 

d ! 

Zl. 1 

i « i'«h 

000 0 ; 

0 ! 


i 


! i 

120 

•0 

0 

15“ Oj 

0 ' 

(i 

hi 

0 

» 5 0 

oil 

10 

0 

0 

87 ~ A 

o:\ 

0 

:> 

1,492. 4 

- l-—' 

B 

- 150 

i° 

0 


143. Others again keep the cash book purely for the, rash 
and checks on hand, making an entry on the erodit side 
when a deposit is made, but making no entry when a check 
is drawn except it be drawn in money*. The other checks 
are posted from the stub {which is considered as a regular 
book of actount) to the debit of the proper accounts. Thus 


checks No. 5 and Mo. 7 in the example would lie posted to 
the debitor Mdse, and Expense, while the manner of making 
up the cash book will be found in the followirfg example, in 
which is iril reduced still another arrangement of thecoluftms 
of the cash bopk. 
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CASH. 


Dr. 


0*. 


Jan. 





£ 

s- 

d. 


£• 

s.. 

d. 1 

15 

Balance. 

V 

140 

0 

0 




• 

18 

Mdse., A. It. Haven. 

3 

400 

0 

0 






Bank, dejiositcd. 





V 

520 

0 

0 

30 

Bank, drew . 

V 

15 

0 

0 





21 

Expense, P. C. B... 





5 

6 

0 

0 

21 






5 

10 

0 

0 

21 

Bills Rec., Murk Twain. 

3 

480 

0 

0 





21 

Interest, do... 

(1 


16 

0 





21 

Bank, deposited.. . .. 


i 



V 

480 

16 

0 

21 

Halancc ...r. 


i 



♦' 

19 

0 , 

■0 




1,0115 

16 

j 


1,035 

16 

0 

1 22 

Balance.! 

V 

10 

0 

0 1 






Tin 1 cheek-murks (. y/) in thu columns used for Uu* ledger 
page, indicate (lull, the entry has been compared with thu 
stub. 

144 (8.) Another extension v>f the oast) Imok is in intro¬ 


ducing special columns in order to group together the entries 
which go lo certain accounts. It will be noticed in our 
model cash book that many of thu entries on the debit side 
arc to be credited to Merchandise Account, and many on the 

CASH 


HEOKIPTS AND I'ltKPIT.S. 


Date, 1883. 


Jail. 


7 

7 

10 


Consideration. 


Voucher . 


Amount invested this day.. 

Sold Job Williams on cash and! 

note (sec opposite).. . ,. 

Gave note to A, T. Stewart in! 

payment of bfll. 

Sold Andrew .1. Provost. 

Gave note to Alan. Watkins in 
payment for mdse, (see opp.) 
Sold It K. JMunkittrick .... 


Proof of ((ash. 

1.872 2,000 

2,200 fill 

- l.asnji Bank.... •)!)!.R 

4,0",2 - 

3,440.12 3,140.12 Drawer . Ill) 


Ml ,8 


(531.8 


IS Sold \. It Tin veil.. . . 

21 Sohl Philip '’..Heron note . . 
21 Collected Mark Twain's note,) 

' principal and interest.. ..f 
;t« Sold P. 'j\ Barrium. 


No. 


2 

li 

7 

!) 


i| Account (Indited. 

j|_ 

j.Cftpital. 

.(Merchandise. 

II 

jP.il Is Payable. 

''Merchandise . 

Hills Payable. 

Merchandise. 


IS 

14 

21 

24 


Feb. 


Total for month . 


Total receipt- ... 
Balance furwani. 


Merchandise. . . . 
Merchandise . . ... , 
( Bills lieeeivabk 

| Interest. 

Merchandise. 


Page. 


'Merchandise. 


Cash, Dr. 


M 


erehandise. 

,t' s. d. 

COO 0 0 

• 

472 | 0 ; 0 

i ; 

800 1 0 j 0 

I 

i 

r 

! I! 


General. 


£ 

1,000 


coo 

GOO 


7,.V,V 

0 

0 

.1,200 

400 

0 

0 


400 

0 

0 




« 

480 

80 

* 

0 

0 


2,752 

0 

0 

2,752 



" 

5,482 




"MS 






16 

m 


0 • 

if 
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credit side are to bo charged to Expense Account. If tho 
journal is .used, these are naturally grouped together and 
posted in one sum; but in direct posting, it would be neces¬ 
sary to mako many entries in those accounts. But‘these ac¬ 
counts are of the very kind in which a total is more valuable 
than separate items. We therefore split the columns into 
two or more and.only past the aggregate at the end of the 
month. We retain one column for "general” or miscella¬ 
neous items ; into this wo curry all tho special columns at 
the end of the month. If it is desired to "prove tliiicash,” 
this requires a little more calculation than ni the single¬ 
column methods. 

143. (3.) Tho cash book may bo made to contain all entries, 
eveu those in which there is reully no delivery of money, by 
treating those last as both receipts and payments. I''or ex¬ 
ample, take the following transaction; 


BOOK. 


Bought mercliuudihu for £3,000, giving a bill for dial nmount. 

The Merchandise Account is evidently to be debited, ami 
the Bids Payable account to bo credited. Tho journal ent ry 
would bu . 

I>r. * £3,000, 

To Kills Payable, £3,000. 

But, by a sort of fiction, it may be supposed that the money 
for the goods was banded out to (lie seller, mid immediulcly 
blinded*back iiiltl in exchange for the Hole. We did not 
Morally give him money for the goods, but we gave him tho 
value of them in the note, lie did not aclimtl.f pay us the 
money for the note, 1ml. lie paid us the sumo value in nu r- 
cliundise And tin- receipt mid payment are only postponed, 
Tho money is embodied in I he ifli-roliaudi-c, from vv liich it 
will bo forthcoming when wanted to pay the note. 


PAYMENTS AND Lit MUIKK. 


Date, 1883.! 


Consideration. 


| Voucher ! 


Account Debited (J’age Merchandise. 


Kvjkiiso. 


j Kills Receivable..: 


Jan. • 3 flo’t of Alex. T. Stewart. &! I 1 

Co. cash and note (see opp), 3 ilMoreliaiidise ... 
“ ll’ook Job Williams’.Hole in! | 

! payment of bill. .. , 1 j Hills Heeoiviibk 

5 ICorlies & Mnev Co., bookxh !' • 

| and stationery. Ij 3 |!Expen.se. 

6 !Goo. II. Miicarlhv, painting,' j| 

! sign.j: 4 ['Expense. 

7 [Salaries, us per pay roll. . .j 1 3 jlExjionse. 

“ |Bo't of Abm. Watkins <m'[ ij 

i note . i 7* i.Merchandise.... 

9 I™' 1 Alo . x ' T :H' M i 1 l Bills Payable 

•Stewart A fo..pnnmpal - , 8 , •. lll1m , Bt ;.... 

i, ! and interest .t j 11 

11 [Loaned Mark Twain note mf; [j 

i demand, with interest... 10 'Bills Beceivnbli 

14 Salaries ns ]>er pay roll. .11 11 Expense . 


s. Tl. 

i 


1,400 : 0 j 0 


(h in'ml. 


it ! s. d. 


300' 0 i 0 


I [Expense . 

|| Expense. 
jliCxjM'iiso. 


10 j 0 j 0 

20’ O' o 

J5. 1 O' 0 


7* I, Merchandise. 


uoO' o i o [I 


( Bills Payable. ,| 
j Interest. 


|| Expense 


[I 000, 0 0 


•Mil’ 0 0 


10 Bo't of A. T. Stewart & Co. | 12 j:Merchandise. || 

21 (Took P. Muller’s note in || |i 

payment, . 14 iliilN Heceivnble. :j 

“ Salaries as’per |iay roll . . j 15 iEvj arise.| 

“ Sundry bills per C. It.I; 10 to20 (Expense.Ij 

23 Bought "of Arnold, Cousin-j| [ 

ble&Co.....|) *22 , [Merchandise. ; 

28 Salaries as per pay roll...: j 23 i,Expense.[•' 

81 Rent, for January. 25 [Expense.j! 

“ Salaries lo date, to close jj I ![ 

. the month.I 2<i (Expense.[| 


.\in\ti ') n 

000 0 I o . 


300 0 0,' 


15 ,' 0 , 0 


" I " 


15 0 0 

0 0 | 0 


1,:,$(>' J • • 0 


■100 0 j 0 


Total for month. 
» Total for month. 


Total payments.. 
Balance in bank.. 
“ on hand.. 


20 (Expense... 

[Expense. 


[Merchandise. .. . 


2,000 ; -0 0 


Cash, Cr. 

£480 4 o 
sh io o 


15 0 0 

80 1 0 0 

i 

7 110 ’ 0 

183 10 0 188:10 0 

2,0001 0 j 0 

4,924 2 0 

SQft IJ, 0 

5,482 16 | 0 
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ISOOK-K EKFINU. 


Kbceivkd. ’ I'All), 

Fwm Bills Payable. / ||; For Merchandise, I 

the ciiiinalem or cask, -ATMIOti ji (ticriiiuiiili-nt of (:ihii, V C.’i.OfKi 
(vi« guoils.) ) ill ivu noli’) , ) 

. Du. CAH11. fit 

Tu Bills Payable, C'UXXi i | By Merchandise, XtUKO 
(iJufmcil luyimul ) M oleicm-ii ui •. ipt i 

This last way of looking at il is cm (lie principle that to 
avoid a payment is equivalent In receiving:, and to e\euse a 
receipt is the .same in its eflci t mi I tie cash as making a 
payment, * 

14fi. In Unilever way it is explained, the followin'; 
is |lie method of journalising through the cash hook : 

Thi> jkommiI to !><• rieiiifiil K * n!<*n <1 on tJic iJrbjl ^i»Ji n\ Dm uhIi ,* 
till* ai U) In* i lr hi ted b J ontcifcl on tin* < rcilif nifU* c»J tin* (Tisli ; tin- 

ranii t lu i im; rquully Hwoliod holli \v!iy>, I** iml JilloUcd n« thu ic^ull. 

147. Tl» following exc 'pie of » qjisb hoo], illustrates the 
method by eolunms and rUi the journalising through the 
cash hook, ll furthermore illustrates (he registration of 
vouchers 

Non; -Tlie preservation nail leeistratioa of written vmiflu-ra fm all 
payaiemsi apnot be too atiemiiai'ly insist, aI upon *l H oireii ino.lejgaie 
joveu In I lie vvoiK mater 1’ornnn leml Traasai I(ona " The li-nili hi > 
la reieat tool's is not only to frisi-l upon vonehcis foi all pa,i meats, Imt 
iipim eorn-sp'imline Hlateinenls la i”mi|un\ me to , ipO of i n-lt. m onlei 
that (lie in!ent i,f ttie parti,’- mav he lien umueil ami the aaioam amt 
t.otiHiileriii am pleceil tieyoml dispute. 

14b. Our reason for dwelling so long on the eielt hook 
its 1 lint, tl is (lie one hook which is universally reiptiivd. It 
a person in piivale or professional life has not Up lime or 
the inelmidiiui (o keep n full set of accounts, a well arranged 
cash hook may supply all his needs, if it he di\ided into 
column', these will hike the place ,4 ledget grcoimls. 1| 
there he any credit transiielions with persons, these will 
probably be very simple, mid tan he readily trueed by nni- 
iliiig hack through the CfcSli hook. Again, if a qprebil 'nisi 


(such as an executorship or the treasurership of an associa¬ 
tion) lie assumed, the tnistee will require as principal 
book, and possibly as his only one, a well arranged cash 
book. 

* 

CTIAPTElt VI. 

Otlrt i Au viliaiy Books .-Tin* Mvrchamliae Books Iiivolco Book—BnJea 

Descriplum Models Rules for C&fth Bales*- 

Journalism” Hie McrchawlNc* Book**—Irnprou«l Methods—Copy* 
im? find Pm-fim* Summary Invoice ami Baiun Book«~ 

Modelb. 

1ft). Th" Sales Book and Invoice Book are in I bo dc- 
piii tinoni of merchandise what the cash hook is in the de¬ 
partment of settlements. They we hardly ever dispensed 
with in any branch of trade where tidying and selling are 
the means of profit. 

l.V), The 1 n t vokv. Hook is u deluded statement of ^-oods 
purchased. The Salks Hook is a detailed statement of 
goods sold. The former is the same as*in entry “Mdse. 
Hi. In Sundries;” the la!ter is in effect an entry “Sundries 
I),- to Mdse.” They might, lie contained in one hook-the 
in Mine ou the left-hand page and the sales to ttio right, 
corresponding to the cash hook; 

More Cash. i Less Cash. 

More Merchandise. I Less Merchandise. 

Hill. I hey rue generally kef it. in separate books, for two rea¬ 
sons: I localise Hie sale- are morn numerous, and there would 
Is'waste loom mi the invoice side, mid because isc do not 
piove the. balauieof the metelmndise as we do that of the 
i ash. 

lot In general arrangement the sales hook and invoice) 
hook aie the same. Koch of them eon tains the following^ 
spaces: * 


[Retry| .. 


& * 


[Date] 


LVf, Till 1 date ueeiif "*s i, hn". a- m flu doomal. The 
buyer or seller'- name eomes ui M ; then l!<. quautitv 
and late ol'^eaeh item. The • 1 cx'rusion ” or jiriee of !he 
givoiwjuttntity is in the fir-* innne) eoliinm: the tetal \,iiuc 
of the sale, or perehase in the .veund column. The term* 



of the. sale are either at the beginning or the. end of the 
entry. 

IT). We give an example of a very simple sales book and 
invoice book, each in a single page. In practice they Ire * 
carried forward, page after page, till the end of the month. 
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• 


- g .. -- 

• 

SALES 

• 

BOOK. 




—•- 



• 


i ‘ 



£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

H. 

a. 






. 

. 




. 



1 —•— -———- ————■ t) rtti 

M. Conk ling. 

t)j Looo,^ 

0 

♦ 


. 



* 




y lbs.*Ki<» Coffee. 



( 

1 

B 

3 





i;s» 

2 “ Java “ . 




3 

4 


8 

7 

• 



5 - 










I’. Wilson. 


. 

i 

1 

1 



• 



« 


1 Mil. Herring-. 

- 

• 

! 

16 

0 



. 


183 

1 bag Collet!, 125 lbs . .. 

n 

.(Svis. 6d. 

• 

| ° 

7 

0 

10 

y 

6 






1 

, 







C. 3 

Cash Sales as per tickets. 

f* 


] * 



3 

14 

7 



Alexander Hamlin. 

■ 



I’ 








10 His. Java... 




■ 16 

8 





ite 

2 boxes Jtaisuis. 

m 


1 

8 

0 

2 

4 

8 


0. 2 

(lash Sales as per tickets. 



■ 



4 

la 

2 




10 - - 


' 








M. Conkling. 


• 

; 



• 




i:i» 

1 libl. Mackerel. 


* 




1 

A 

0 




ifc 










1’. Wilson. 











y bush. Apjilt'M. 


.Gs. llld. 

t 

0 

’ G 





182 

1 bush Potatoes. 




4 

6 

1 

5 

0 




If 

' 






• 


a s 

Cash Sales us per tickets. 






16 

8 

9 




i *> — 












* 






* 



Mrs liobcrtson. 


1 





* 




5 lbs. Tea. 


. .:. Ut 3s. dd. 


16 

8 



• 



8 " Coffee (mixed). 




13 

4 





n 1 

1 

1 bbl Herring . 



• 

16 

0 

2 

6 

0 


V ! 

Cash Sales per tickets. 


1 

• 1 



12 

io 

6 


i 

. ----- 

31 - 

• 

1 


— 






Alexander Hamlin. 


• 


« 






i 

I 

y bush. Applos. 



i 

1 

0 





116 

! 

3 cans T iiuntoes. 




1 

» 

1 

2- 

9 
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154. Of oourse we have only given a few transactions, and 
those on a few days. In actual business, the sales book and 
invoice book often All many pages in a month. 

155. Those books, like the cash book, may bo cither 

journalised or posted direct. t » 

Kui.es. 

Post from the sale s’ book to the debit of the ledger, and 

* Post from the. invoice book to the credit of the ledger. 

In cash sales and purchases, the cash book takes the 
placo of the ledger, therefore 

• Cash sales appear in the debit, of the Cash and in the 
sales book, and require only the pages to be inserted. 

Cash purchases ajipcar in. the credit of the Cash anil in 
the invoice book, and require only the pages to be inserted. 

158. Thys, if a cash sale appears on page 18 of the cash 
book, and on page 25 of the sales book, no further posting 
is necessary. We write in tho page columns as follows: 

In tho Cash book, “ S. 25,” 

In the Sales book, “ C. 16.” 

A cash purchase is marked thus : 

tn the Cash book, u I. 19.” 

In tho Invoice book, “0. 18.” 

157. The monthly total of tho sales book is posted to the 
crodit of Merchandise. 

158. ' Tho monthly total of the invoice book is posted to 
the debit of Merchandise. 

159. A sale or purchase is often said to be for “cash,” 
when in reality there is an interval of a few days between 
the purchase and tho receipt. In some kinds of business 
seven days arc regularly id lowed on cash bills. In such a 
case the posting may be deferred, if the purchaser has no 
account on tho books. Some prefer to-post all purchases to 
a personal account, even if immediately settled for. 

160. For those who prefer to “journalise” everything, 


■v 


the sales book and invoice book are very simple, and-wo 
give the form. Wo omit the specification under each entry, 
because many book-keepers, who retain the journal, do so. 
We also use for this purpose a form of the journal which is 
not much in vogue, and which certainly is inferior to tho one 
where each ledger-title staffds opposite the amount to bo 
posted.. This, too,' we give because our readers may meet 
with such a journal, and desire to understand it. 


. JOURNAL. 


Man. 31, 1883. 
Wtiwi. J)r. to Sundries. 

To J. J. Cjiucholx. 3d. 

25 th. 

To Billa Payable, 5th.. *. 

TO oiler &. Co , 10th. 

llAwineveru &• Elder, aOLh. 
Pork & Tilford, 31st.. 

Snndrle*! T)r. to Mdse. 

M. Conk 11 nig, 3d . 

10th . 

P. Wilson, fitli.; . 

10th. 

Aim. llumlln, Gib.. .. ... 

31*1. 

Mia. HobcrUnu, 15th. 


• - 




■**- 

w . 






* 

fli 

12 

6 




42 

0 

0 




— 



101 

12 

fl 




21 

0 

0 




in 

. 10 

5 




b5 

4 

2 




« 

1 

H 




| 232 

8 

9 

' 


8 

7 




1 

0 

0 

1 

14 

7 

10 

3 

fi 




i 

5 

« 


8 

B 

2 

4 

a 




i 

2 

l* 

1 * 

7 

5 





* 





1H 

if. 

6 


- 


~—r_ 




a 

161. It will be noticed that in the journal the cash sales 
and purchases aie not entered with the others. They must 
be omitted either from the entry *• Mdse. l»r. to Sundries,” 
or from “Sundries Dr. to Cash;” and either from “Cash 
Dr. to Sundries,” or from “Sundries Dr. to Mdse.,” to 
avoid journalising the. same transactions twice. 

163. This is a disadvantage of the journalising method, 
that, the sales and puAbuses appear in two parts, thus: 


MERCHANDISE. 


Dn, 


Jon. 

81 

To Cash.• ... 

14 

0 

0 



“ Sundries. 

232 

8 

0 


• 

Instead of— 




Jan. 

1-81 

Total Purchases. 

2*6 

8 

9 


• 






168. Instead of copying out the bills into the stiles book 
and the invoice book, an easier way is to use the original 
biller a press copy of it. The seller makes out tho bill or 
invoice; he puts it between the dampened leaves of a copy¬ 
ing book, and takes a copy with the press. Tht n the sales 
book need only contain the name, date, terms, and amount. 
When the buyer receives the invoice, he pastes it into a 
book made like a scrap-book, and his invoice book may also 


Cn. 


-- 

— 


• 

~ ’ 

! 

Jan 

31 

l!y Cash . 

“ Sundries. 

Instead of — 

37 

18 

7 

16 

o! 
6 

Jan. 

1-31 

Total Sales.. 

♦ 

• 

56 

• 

3 

f> 

| 


be condensed into a single line for each purchase. Some¬ 
times tho invoices nre folder' and kept in bundles, instead of 
being pasted in a book. So that the modem plan is to make 
one writing answer for three : copy in the press invoices out/ 
ward, preserve invoices inward. 

164. The sales book and invoice book arc still required,' 
but only in a summary or skeleton form: 


rr 


A. 
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INVOICE BOOK. 


lfWH 

i 


1 • 

1 

Jji n. 

3 i 

i 

. 1 . ,1 ranclioiK, London . 

1 m. 


4 ! 


J. FikIht A t'o tk ... 

1 (' 


*» i 

3 

,L. \ ui U ., 

i 


W 1 

i 

Mollcr A. ('o London 

; .'UI (t 


■20 1 

r ) 

IIkvpiiu vct^ A* MMpi. Lit ’|< 

1 Mill 


*»rj 

n 

J J iRIirllOb-, JjOfnlf'11 

| 1 III. 


ui 

7 

.Park A. Til foul, k .. . 


• 



j Wdrir. Dr . 

' ^ 


I* A' 

\l f 

^ I **r“**4& » 

y-t tj 


!>Ai ‘ Oi**— 3 * 1 


SALES BOOK. 


1 M Conklin}/ 

S ’I* WtlHin 
A'*'U Tn k-'l , 

n u\ Hum 11 li 

Ic.Hi Tit Ivi i- 

4 iM I'unkhn^ 

:• Ip \v ii" i iii 
It A*U| I'll ki'ts. 
f> Mjm Kol m i I m i 
< ‘ii* ii Th k< f- 
7 All \ Danilin . 

M«W Cr 


! 1 

F-:. I AMOt NT. I 


I 01." ml I!;! 

>1 111 <1 
.1 21' II II 

i rn io[ 

; t,; -i *. 

42, » II 

a,_i! 

I 240 8' « • 


V M.K AMOl NT [ | 

- ; ', j i 

mi 1 k 7 ! 

Is2 III .1 I. 1 


I III , I I, l) I 

, is-: .1 r> (i j 

i a li., 8 ii 

17.7 i a. i; ii 

ir; 12 ui i, 

no I I j ii i 


• CHAPTER VII. , 

MihJi-I Hi t i>t Meifianlile Book* for practice—Transactions of tho flpu 
of Rodgers & Wnlcolt— Ca*h Book-Sales Book -Invoice Book—,, 
ilounml Ledger— Trial Balances—Bulance Skeet. 

1(m. Wc have* now explained the principles OH which 
lmok-keeping is based, and propose to give an example of a 
sef of 1 winks in mcraanlile business ill which thoso principles 
will be exemplified. 

Kid. We itave said very little about Single Entry Book- 
kki.tixu. for we consider it merely as a fragment of Book¬ 
keeping proper. It may serve alt the, purposes of some 
kinds of business If the student should strike out all ex-* 
eept llm personal accounts in the following ledger, be would 
reduce il to a single-entry basis. 

107. We recommend that the transactions now given bo 
worked into a set of bonks try the student, lie will be able 
to correct his work by the models given. 

IBS The methods employed are severely practical, anil are 
ii. use in the best, houses. We rnay stab-, tho general plan 
as follows: (Vsh-tKink, Sales-book and invoice hook (Misted 
direct to the, ledger. ('ash .-tales and cash purchases offset 
lach oilier. The Journal used only for entries not nppropri- 
ale to either of the other books. No cash account, in the 
ledgei. Cash on hand and in bank consolidated. Sales 
book, a summary of the original bills, taken from tho copy¬ 
ing book. Invoice book, a summary of the -original bills 
which are pasted in a blank book. Trial balance, taken 
mold lily, bv totals. Trartsfers from one account to another 
made through the .lournal; blit the bringing down of a bul- 
iiii'c in the same account m?l journalised. Accounts doubt¬ 
ful ol collection not. closed into profit and loss, but a corre- ’ 
spooning amount is reserved from the profit and loss account 
to cover loss. 


Transactions of the Firm of Rotors & Wolcott, 


•tun. I. Our Resources and Liabilities are us follows : Rr- 
soi’ut i,s— fash. £402 IBs. tid. (ol winch t'illl 7s. id, is in the 
l’eopie’s Bank), Mereli,, idist: us per Inventory, £1,505 17s. : 
Real EsIale (huildo.g used for trade). t'HtXl ; Bills Kccciv- 
uiiti. £250 (lieieg one of .1 li. ooilwinil, due tail 10, 
for L*2im. and ol L. I*. Bain. due March lit. for- £50,) 
Lueu.mio . n mit Notes, £:!0(l (C2(I<| to U U. Olaftin, due 
Vile 10 ; t'lou fri l he same. due .bin. 20). Our eajiital is 
shined eijueily lielmen the two parlneis. 

Om l ook keeper is ins| rueteii to keep the following 
bool.- : a Ledger, a. fash Is ink, a Sales book (gifing totals 
ol bilfs onl), a pres* copy of I lie originals being relumed >, an 
Invoice book (giving 'obiIs on'v, Ihe invoices being pre¬ 
served i ; a •buimal, f or culms c a coining under ei I her of 
tne above books of entry. The fash hook i, to contain all 
nitrite, whether Ji) eiieek or in money. No cash account to 
be kcjil in the Ledger 

• tan. 10. I’urehused goods ori .e-cowii!, from Arnold & 
* Constable, £ o(J ; from Lord & Taylor, £378 8s. 8d. Sold, 


on account.: to L Plummer, £73 103.; to P. P. Simmons, 
£4 17 s :td.; Mrs. A. J. Provost, .4510*3 Ts. Sd.; P. L. Jackson, 
. £54 'Vs pM. ; A. J Redding, £08 13s. ; Cash Sales, 
£413 12s. id. Collected, J. B. Woodward’s note, £200, 
Mr. Rodgers drew for private use £20. Paid Expense, £2. 
l)is( ountetl lor Patrick (Ilea,sou his note due Fell. 10, for 
£200 : paid him the proceeds in cash, £109. 

Jan. 30. Sales : Mrs. A. J. Provost, £42 15s. 8d.; P. L. 
Jik ksou, £80 12s. 7ij.; L. Plummer, £10 4s.; R. Smith, 
£1 lii 14s. iid.; 11. Wolcott (for private use), £0 8s. 2d.; Cash 
Sah-s, £31:5 17s. Oil. Paid Expense, £0 10«. Paid our note 
to II. B. flutlin Co., due to-day. Mr. Rodgers drew for 
private use £5. Bought merchandise of Ij. Cohen & Oo., 
giving our note at 30 days, £115. Paid Arnold, Constable & 
Co. for bill of Jan. 10t.li, £000. Received on account, from 
L. Plummer, £72 10s,; from Mrs. A. J. Provost, £100. 

Jan. 31. Sales : F. P. Simmons, £7 Us. 0d.; P. L. Jack- 
ami, £105 7s. 3d; A. J. Redding, £165 16s. fid; II. Smith, 
£20 ; M. B. Yandervoort, £85 8s. 9d, Bought of Lord 4k 
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Taylor, £99 8s. 2d. Cash Sales, £105 Is. l()d. Received on 
account fronf P..P. Simmons, £12 8s. Ud.; from A. J. .Red¬ 
ding, £40. Paid Salaries, £160 ; other I'lxpifuses, £5 17s. 
Paid Lord & Taylor on account,, £200. 

JJalance the Casfi book daily. I>'<>ot tjic Sales book and 
Invoice book at the end of (he month gud post ilm totals to 
Merchandise. Take a trial balance. • 

Feb. 10. Purchases: Lord & Taj lor, £520 ; Arnold, Con¬ 
stable & Co., £83 9s. Sales : L. Plummer, £43 Ills. Id ; F. 

P. Simmons, £63 9s. 9d.; M. 1$. Vaiidervoort,, £36: 11. Smith, 

£5 17s. Od.; A. J. Redding, £66 12s. 5d ; p. !,. Jackson, 
£130. Cash Sales, £312 Ts. lid. lteeeived on neeounf, 
from P. L. Jackson, £246 8s. 7d.: from Mrs. Andiew J. 
Prwost, £20 ; from 11. Smith, .£20. Colleeted P. (ihuson's 
note, £200. Paid Expense, £7 (is. Oil. Mr. Wolcott drew 
for private use £60. Paid our note to II. 11. Chitlin, £'200. 

Feb. 20. Safes : Mrs. A. .1. Provost, £14 2s.; P. L. .lark- 
son, £03 13s. 8d.; M. U. Yandenoort, L‘121 8s. 7d : ]■'. P. 
Simmons, £T l 0s kd ; ft. Smith, £13'.Is. Id Boughtof II. R. 
Claflin, £358 8s. 0d.; of Rates, Heed &, Cooley. £163 “s. Ud 
Cash Sales, ^300 4 k. Paid Expense^ £0 2s 3d. Paid our 
note to L Colon & Co., due iu-dnv, £115. Received of 
A. .1. licddin^ in.s note in settlement, £2!ll Is. 2d. Paid 
Lord Si Taylor on account, £600. Mr Rodgers drew lor 
private use £20. Sought, of Ihinenn A. (Irani, for cash, 
mdse,., £43 1!?.. ltld. Received cash on account from Mrs. 

A. J. Provost, £20 ; from M. P>. Vumiervobrt, 176 

Feb. 38. Sales : P. L. Jackson. £!),! 8s. Od. M U. Van- 
dervoort, £23 18s. 4d.: R. Smith. £10 0s. tod. ; L. Raker, 

£2 Is.; Mrs, A. J. Provost, £63 las : A. J Ridding. 
£58 12s. 9d. Cash Sales, £407 17s Rtd. P.ud Salaries, 
£100; other expenses, CO 11s. (line II. 15. Clallm A Co. our ' 
note, for £358 8s. Od, iri settlement of purchase of 2oth insl. 
Bought of Lord & Taylor goods umolintnig to £263 1 Is. (id. ; 
of Arnold, Constable & Co., £503 13s. id. Made rush pa\- | 
incuts to Arnold. Constable & Co., £83 51s ; to Rules. Reed 
& Cooley, £400. Sold L Plummer, £64; F. P. Simmons, j 
£42 13s. Paid Lord & Taylor £300. Received from Mrs. 

A. J. Provost, on account, £40 ; from R Smith, £100. 

Take -another trial balance nud compare it with the one 
in the model. • 

March 10. Sales: L. Baker, £62 18s. id.; Tt. Smith, 
£42 Kis.; L. Plummer, £30 ; I*. L. Jackson, £43 11s. 0d.: 
Mrs. A, J. Provost, £28 8s, 6d.; F. P. Simmons, £135 



10s, 7d.; A. Redding. CH2 15s. 3d. Cush Sales, £ 85 8s. Ud. 
Collected L. P. Rain's note, £50 Received oh account from. 

P. L. Jackson, £293 18s. 5d.; from R. Plummer, £117 11s. Id.; 
from Mrs. A. J. Provost, £40 Hough I for £20\) cash, plot 
adjoining our warehouse, to be used as nu extension. Mr. 
Rodgers took for private n-'f' in goods, £43 8s. Received on 
account, from I 1 '. P. Simmons, £11/ 3s. 5d ; fmiii It. Smith, 

A'so ; from M. 11. Yandorvoort, £100. Bought of Arnold. 
Constable & Co. merchandise, £426 9s. Paul them on 
account, £503 13s. 7d. Paid expense, £0 Us. 

March 20. Mr, Rodgers drew for private account £50; 

Mr. Wolcott drew £10. Sales to-day : P. L. Jackson, 

£41 2s (id.; L. Plummer. £31 8s.: Mrs A. J. Provost, 
kind | 0 .s.; A. J Redding, £23 15s. 6d.; K. P. Simmons, 
tli 8s, (Id.; it. Smith, C23 Ills. lid. (ash Sales, £403 Ts lid 
Piircha-rs, Arnold, Constable A: Co . £263 its. ; Lord & Ttiy- • 
lor, £123 10s. 7d.; liiirioun A (ir.int, fir cash, £tl5 8s. (id. 

Paid ^UxpeM.-r, £3 6... Paul Lord So Taylor on account, 
£100; Arnold, Con-lahlw A Co., £ 126 Us. Collectiyns, L, 
Raker, £62 Is-. Id.: L. Plummer, £3(1. 

Myreh 31. Sales : Mrs A. J J’rovost, £41 ; A. J. Red¬ 
ding, £23 2s. (id.: R. Smith, £75 IK 3d. Cash Sales. £315 
Ks. (id. Bought of I,oid A Taylor, £320. Paid Salaries, ] 
£160: other expenses, £5 Is. Ud. Paid Hates. Reed A, Cooley, 
in lull, £63 7s IRI Paid Lord Si Taylor on amount, £200. 
Collections: Mrs. \ J. Provost, £80*; K. Smith, £00. Re¬ 
ceived A. J. Redding's note tn payment, £188 5s. ltd. 

it is desired to balmye the act omits and divide the profits 
erpi.illy bet wc* ii the partners, reserving £100 to meet con¬ 
tingent lossi s, bad jh bC, ( -te. 

Firsl, take a Inal bahuiee to see whether tile work is right 
to tlii- point 

The liiveniun shows a total of merchandise on hand vai- . 
ned at Cl 235. pm,n this find what is the profit outlie 
sales of (he last six months. What percent is it ? 

Transfer this profit, al-.o the rcsults-of ihr Expense unit 
interest accounts to IVoIit, and Rosv, bv Jour lint entries. 

Mini tlie residi of Projit and Ross aecoiinl, : transfer it. 
less £IOtl, ill e/ju.d parts to the iiipllal accounts of the pftl't- 
nrrs. Truiisler (he private account:- of the partners to their 
respective capital accounts. 

Bring down (he balances of all the accounts now ojwm 
(vvilhout Joiinial entries). 

Make ii]> (rum these balances a, balance sheet or state¬ 
ment of the business. 
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Cash Book. 

Receipts. 


'" ""V 

1883. 

*"" 

• 

Jan 

i 

Balance, from old 1 looks, llank, £401 7s. 7d. 

• 


„ Drawer, £61 11s. lid. 


10 

Mdse., cash sales. . 


10 

Bills Receivable, J. B. Woodward’s note. 


10 

Interest, discount on I’. Gleason’s note as opposite 

Jan. 

'll 

Balance, brought forward... 


30 

Mdse., cash sales... 


30 

Ij. Plummer, on account. 


20 . 

Mrs. A. J. Provost, on account...’. 

Jan. 

21 

Balance, brought forward.■. 


31 

P. P. Simmons, on account. 


31 

A. J. Redding. ■ ilo. . 


31 

Mdse., cash sales. 

Feb. 

1 

Balancd, brought forward, Bank, .£383 7s. 6d 



Drawer, £07 15s. 7d. 


10 

P. L. Jackson, on account. 


10 

Mrs. A. J. Provost, on account.., . 


10 

R. Smith, do. ' . 


10 

Bills Receivable, collected 1*. Gleason’s nolo. 


10 

Mdse., cash sales... 

Feb. 

n. 

Balance, brought forward. 


20 

Mrs. A. J. Provost, on account... 


20 

M. B. Vandervoort, do.. 


26 

Mdse., cash sales. 

— 


• 
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9£ 




Cash Book. 




2 

* 



Payments. 




• 

• WHm" 




! . * 

K 

d. 


Jan. 

10 

W. Rodgers, (private) paid him. 

(i 

j 20 


0 

1 


10 

Expense, as per petty cash.'. 

8, 

3 

0 

0 



■10 

Bills Receivable, discounted 1*. Uleasoe’s note: 


! 


• 


• 


Diset. ISO d. (rti 0 ‘l £ 1 0s. Od. 


1 

1 



! 

' 


Proceeds £199 0 0.. 

3 

J 200 

0 

° 1 


10 

* 

Balance, carried forward . 


1 ♦ 

j 76.+ 

12 

1 0 

1 

j 



* 


j 970 

12 

o ! 


* 


• 


- - — 

— 

Jan. 

20 . 

Bills Payable, ptL note due to-day : . 

4 

100 

0 

0 I 


20 * 

W. Rodgers, (private) paid-him.'....*. 

o 

5 

0 ■ 

0 ! 


20 

Expense, us per petty cash... 

8 

6 

10 

0 

I 


20 

Arnold, Constable A Co., pd. on account . 

11 

600 

0 

• 

0 ! 


30 

Balance, carried forward ... 


4!>S 

9 

0 


• 



1,209 

19 

0 

* 

Jan. 

31 

Expense, paid Salaries, as per pay roll. 

8 

100 

0 

0 1 

* 

31 

Lord A Taylor, paid on account. 

12 

300 

0 

0 ! 


31 

Expense, as per petty cash book. 

8 

5 

17 

0 



31 

Balance , carried forward. . 


431 

3 

1 




. . * ■ 

i 

917 

0 

1 


Fob. 

10 

Expense* as per jietty cash book. 

8 

Pi 

4 

*0 

0 



10 

R. Wolcott, (private) paid him. 

10 

00 

0 

0 



10 

Bills Payable, pd. note due to-day. 

4 

200 

• 0 

0 



10 

Balance, carried forward ..*. 

* 

* 

• 



1,7 

7 




♦ 


1,249 

19 

7 


Feb 

20 

Expense, as per petty cash book. 

8 


2 

3 


* 

20 


12 

coo 

0 

0 



20 

W. Rodgers, (private) paid him... 

6 

• 20 

0 

0 



20 

Mdse, bought of Duncan A. Grant... k . 

I. 1 

43 

11 

10 



20 

Bills payable, pd. note due to-day..... 

4 

115 

0 

0 


• 

SO 

Balance, carried forward, page 3 . 


G 54 

3 

0 


• 


- 


! 1,441 

17 

■ 

1 

I " ' 





____ 

1 


<1 


































BOOK-K KEPISQ. 

Cash Book. 

Receipts, 


21 

Balance, 1’rnrn papo 2. . 



j 

28 

Mdse., cash sales .. .. 


* 

| 

28 

1 * 

Mrs. A, J. Provost, on 

account. . . . 


! 

28 

I 

:R. Smith, 

do 

* 

. . . .! 


March. 


1 ' Balance, l>rt>uulii. forward, Bunk, £300 4s. Oil. 

lira war, 51 ](>' 1 


Mdse., cftnli sules.•.! y, ;i 


Bills Receivable, B. P. Bain, collected. 


10 P. I.. Jackson, nn account. 

4 

10 L. Plummer, do 


10 'Mrs. A. J. Provost, mi uccount.. 

10 jP. P. Simmons, do. 

10 :R. Smith, do. 

I 

!M. B. Vandorvoortj do. 


30 iBalance, brought forward. 

Mdse., cash sales...! S. !1 


L. Baker, on uccount 


March. 31 Balance, brought t'orwurd .. 


:R. Smith, 


1 Balance brought forward. 


J .0 

; 

! 203 

1 1* 

5 

J 17 

i 

117* 

| 11 

4 

.| 18 

40 

0 

0 

J 21 

1 

; 117 

3 * 

r> 

.! 20 

i 

80 

0 

0 

! 22 

1 ioo 

0 

0 



- . 



1,030. 

2 

» 

• 

820 

0 

2. 

! S. !1 

403 

7 

11 

15 

02 

18 

1 

17 

30 

0 

0 


• _____ 




1,325 

c 

2 

j 

670 

2 

8 

S. 3 ! 

1 

315 

8 

9 

18 i 

SO 

0 

0 

20 

90 

0 

0 


. - 

»—*• 
if 
ii 

11 

5 


i 

727 

1 

0 

* 































BOOK-KEEPING. 


• 1888. 

M>. 


March. 


March. 


March. 




Cash Book 


Payments. 


38 

28 

28 

28 

28 

«v? 


10 

10 * 

10 


Expense, paid salaries as per pay roll, 
do. ns per petty cash lxx>\.... 


Bates, Reed & Cooley, do. 

Lord &. Taylor, do. 

Balance, curried fonrard . 


Real Estate, Ixmglit adjoining plot to warehouse . 

i . * • I ,, 

Arnold, Constable & Co., on account. . 11 

! iV 

Expense, as per petty cash hook . 8 

Balance, carried farmed ... 


503 

2 

,v ’.</ 


l.rwii 


11 

W. Rodgers, (private) paid him. 


50 ! 

20 

R. Wolcott, (private) do... 

10 

•<o | 

20 

Mdse, bo’t of Duncan A. (Irani . 

* 

1.1 

35 1 

20 

Expense, as per jwlU casli.•. 

8 

1 

20 

Lord Sc. Taylor, on account. 

13 

100 

20 

Arnold, Constable & Co., on account. 

11 



Balance, earned forward ... 


*r,o ‘ 


. 

j 

-1 

1,335 1 

! 

31 

Expense, as per pett y cash book. 


1 

5 

81 

do. salaries as per.puy roll. 

*8 

100 

31 

Bates, Reed & Cooley, in full ... 

13 

i 03 

31 

Lord &. Taylor, on account... 

12 

; 2oo 

SI 

Balance,, viz., in Bank, .£ n'.W 17*. Oil. 


i 


in Drawer, £70 4 9 . 


I 7 £7 


* 


i 1.185 


13 

I) 

h 


0 

0 

s 

r. 

o 

!l 


1 

0 

7 

0 

/ 

11 


4 


d. 


; 8 ; 

it in 

0 

0 

8 

• 

n 

11 

0 

>' i 

8:; 

it 

0 

13 : 

40 0 

0 

0 

13 | 

200 

0 

0 

| 


0 

. V) 

i 

. . i 
! 

1.202 

0 

10 

! 

200 

0 

0 


0 

0 

(i 

• 

0 

0 

0 

.s' 


9 

0 

11 

0 


9 

5 































103 


BOOK-KEEPING. 


SALES BOOK. 


-Pape 


Copybook. Li ■riper. 


Pag®-- 


Copybook. Ledger. 


1883. 


Jan. \ 10 | L. Plummer. 

F P. Simmons. 

Mrs A .1 Provost... 

jP. L. Jackson. 

| A. J. Redding. 

jCash Sales. 

20 Mrs. A. J. Provost...' 

P. L. Jackson . 

!L. Plnmmor. 

K. Smith... 


81 


Feb. 


10 


Cash Sales . 

K. P. Simmons.... 

P. Ij Jackson. 

A. J. Redding . . 

It. Smith. 

M. K. Vandervoort. 

Ciisb Sales. 

. <• 

Total to credit of Mdse. 


20 


28 


Ij. Plummer. 

V. P. Simmons ... 

M. B. Vandervoort. 

It. Smith. 

A J. Redding .... 

P. Ij. Jackson. 

Cash Sales. 

Mrs. A. J. Provost ... 

]Pr Ij.‘J ackson. 

:M. B. Vandervoort.... 

IF. P. Simmons. 

IK. Smith. 

Cash Sales. 

P. Ij Jackson,. 

M. B. Vandervoort... 
R, Smith. 


Forward . 




£ 

fa*. 

*! 

1 

17 

72 

10 

i)!; 

1 

21 

5 

17 

3;! 

2 

18 

103 

7 


3 

16 

54 


4 

19 

98 

12 

°i ; 

— 

Cl 

312 

12 

fl!i 

5 

18 

42 

15 

8; 

6 

16 

80 

12 

7 

6 

17 

10 

4 

°: 

7 

20 

143 

14 

3' 

8 

10 

0 

8 

ail 

_ 

Cl 

843 

17 

6i 

8 

21 

.7 

11 

6;' 

9 

16 

105 

7 

21 

9{i 

10 

19 

165 

16 

10 

20 

20 

0 

0;: 

U 

22 

85 

8 

9| 


Cl 

865 

1 

lo; 


1 

2.030 

6 

a 

13 

17 

43 

19 

i 

13 

21 

63 

9 

9 

14 

22 

36 

0 

0, 

M 

20 

5 

17 

6 

15 

19 

60 

12 

5' 

16 

16 

136 

0 

0 

— 

Cl 

312 

711 1 

17 

18 

44 

2 

0 

18' 

16 

63 

13 

8 

10 

22 

124 

8 

7 

20 

21 

11 

0 

8 

20 

20 

43 

9 

1 

— 

Cl 

369 

4 

0 

21 

16 

04 

8 

9 

o<> 

JSgjU 

22 i| 23 

18 

4 

oo 

20 ,| 46 

l' 

0jl0| 


1 

l 1,484 

12 

~ 

( 


Feb. 


March 



* 



£ 

s. 

% 

28 

Forward. 



1,484 

12 

7 


L. .Baker. 

23 

16 

2 

i: o 


Mrs. A. J. Provost.... 

28 

18 

63 

is: o 


A. J. Redding. 

23 

19 

58 

12 

9 


Casli Sales. 

— 

Cl’ 

407 

1710 

L. Plummer. 

24 

17 

64 

0 

0 



24 

21 

42 

13 

o 


Total to credit of Mdse. 

1 

2,128 

12 

*2. 


r 3. 






10 

L. Baker. 

25 

15 

62 

18 

1 


R. Smith. 

26 

20 

42 

16 

0 


L. Pluinmer.. 

27 

17 

30 

0 

0 


P. L. Jackson. 

27 

16 

43 

11 

9 

i .Mrs. A. J. Provost.... 

28 

18 

28 

8 

6 

F. P. Simmons. 

29 

21 

185 

16 

7 


A. J. Redding. 

30 

19 

82 

15 


' 

Cash Sales . 

_ 

03- 

385 

8 

9 

. ; Rodgers (private) . 

81 

6 

43 

8 

0 

20 

P. Iw. Jackson . 

81 

16 

44 

2 

6, 

! L. Plummer . 

32 

17 

84 

8 

o' 


Mrs, A. J. Provost . 

33 

18 

106 

10 

0 


A. J. Redding. 

34 

19 

23 

15 

5 


F. P. Simmons . 

85 

21 

47 

8 

6 


R, Smith. 

85 

20 

22 

19; o 


Cash Sales . 


C8 

403 

7 11 

31 

Mrs. A. J. Provost. ... 

86 

18 

44 

0 

0 

• 

A. J. Redding. 

86 

19 

23 

o 

6 


R. Smith. 

37 

26 

75 

9 

8 


Cash Sales . 


C3 

315 

8 

9 


Total to crodit of Mdse. 


1 

1,995 

55 

3 


• 

M 






INVOICE BOOK. 


1883. J 

V I 

wan i 


No Ledger 
invoice. Piigc 


No. Ledger 
Invoice. l‘ugc*. 


Fob. 


10 {Arnold, Crnstablo&Co 

Lord h ’i .iv'.or.. 

20 iBill- I'.jvabh- (L. (V 
j hell A Co) .... 

31 iLord & Tavlor... 


■Total to debit of Mdse.; 


1 


tO | r*ord & Taylor. 

'Arnold, Constable &Ct>. 
20 ■ IJ. B. Claflin it Co 


28 


Bates, Reed A Cuolev. 

Cash (Duncan A. Grant, 

Lord & Taylor.to 

Arnold, Constable & Co 

Total ‘ i debit of Mdse 




£ 

s. d. 

i| 1883. 

|j_ 


1 

11 

660 

0 0 

March 

10 

2 

12 

378 

8 ; 8 

1 


20 

3 

4 

115 

0‘| 0 



4 

12 

'911 

8 2' 


81 

• 

• i ; 

1,252 

16 JO 



5 

1*2 i 

520 

o' o 

i 


6 

11 

83 

9 0 

i 


r* 

i 

14 ; 

358 

8; 6 

. 

i 


h 

13 

163 

■7 11 

1 

1 


9 

C2 i 

13 11 Id, 

I 


to 

12 j 

263 11 II! 

i 


; J1 

11 1 

503 18 7i 

i 

j 



i ! 

2.236 

2 1 

i 

1 

l 



Arnold, Constable & Co. 
Arnold, Constable & Co. 

Lord & Taylor. 

('ash (Duncan A. Grant)! 
Jjord & Taylor. 


Total to debit of Mdse. 


11 

11 

12 

C4 

12 


426 

263 

123 

85 

320 


1.168 


s.Ul. 

_J_ 

0 0 
0 0 
10; 7 
8 ! 6 
0 


°l 


17 
































































BOOK-KEEPING, 




JOURNAL. 

_ * _ . __ ___ 

-*. Jan. j, 188S. -——- ji 

Sundries Dr. to Sunrlrics. I 

To open the books of Rodgers & Wolcott, with the following 
Resources, Liabilities mid Capital: . 

• 

Cash, amount on hand and in bank. 

Merchandise, as per Inventory... 

Real Estate, budding corner Main and State Streets. 

Bills Receivable, .1. II. Woodward, Jan. 10... 1 

“ “ L. I’, ltain, March 10 . 

To Bills Payable, 11. It. Clad in, Feb. 10.. 

“ “ “ Jan. 20 . 

W. Rodgers, Capital amount.,. ..... 

R. Volcott, Capital account. 


—---Feb. 20— 

Bills Receivable, Dr. 

To A. J. Redding. 

Took his note in payment to Feb. 10. 

- og. - 

H. B. Claflin & Co., Dr. 

To Bills Payable. 

Gave uptc for bill of 20th. 


- -_--March 81- 

Bills Receivable, Dr. 

To A. J. Redding . 

Took his note in settlement to date. 


£ 

s. 

IK; ..jl. 

1 

*» 

463 

10 

j 

i 

<> j 


1,508 

17 

»i 


8(H) 

0 

o ! 


200 

0 

0 i 


59 

0 

o | 




i 200 

0 



100 

0 



1.888 

8 



1,388 

8 

3,076 

To 

6 8,070 

16 


291 I 1 2 


358 ■ 8 6 


( 54 !) '918 


188 : 5 11 


Mdse., Dr. ' . *. 

To Profit and Loss.I 

For amount of profit on sales for the past throe months. ! 
Total Sales (Trial Balance)..£0,119 13 10 

Total coni (Including stock on liaiidtJaii 1...£6,£?1 13 3 
Or which there m still on hnud hh per Inventory . i,iS35 0 0 

Leaving cost of goods sold .... .4,986 13 3, 

Margin of profit thereon (10 per cent.) .1,163 0 7 


Interest, Dr. 

To Profit and Loss. 

To transfer result for the three months. 


Profit and Loss, Dr. j 

To Expense.I 

To transfer result for the three months. j 

Profit and Loss Dr. to Sundries. • ■ J 

To transfer the not profit, to accounts of partners, reserving 1 
£100 to meet contingent losses : 

To W. Rodgers, Capital, his half. 

“ R. Wolcott, Capital, his half. 


W. Rodgers, Capital, Dr. 

To W. Rodgers, Private. 

R. Wolcott, Capital. ■...*.. 

To R. Wolcott, Private. 

To transfer balances of private accounts. 


1,163 107 





266 

266 

138 

8 

0 

138 

106 

8 

2 

106 

2,601 

8 

~ 

2,661 

i~ 


1 I 0 Oj 


580 136 














































J04 jROOK-Ii REPINCr. 


LEDGER. 

• * 

1. MERCHANDISE. 


1882 1 

V 

' i 1 



1 

' I8S3 

- -- 



1 ‘ 

“ ~ "" 


, . 1 

i: | 

t rut:* 


o I 




1 

I* OHO 

•6 

• lilll. 1 1 

i ;it 

|J*mrhaM‘s. 

,.i i ! 

1,252 

Hi 

10 

! J’Vb. 

28 


2 

2,122 

12 

Fell 1 28 


. i ! 


'l 

t 

; Mar. 

21 

kfc . 

U 

1,095 

15 


! ^ * * ■ * 

I i 

1 t l<>s 

i? 

1 i 


•* 

tin/mice . 


4 , 22.5 

0 

j “ 

d’rniil ami ljo.s.s. 

. ,.li 1 j 

1,102 

0 

7 1 


. 



J • 


1 

1 

j 

! 1 

7,28 1 

us 

10 S 

j 




j 7,284 

12 

Ajii. i 1 

1 Balance . 

j 

1.225 

0 

0 1 

; 






• 



2. REAL 

ESTATE. 














* 


1882. 


_ 


. 


iss.;. 


* 




.Iij.ii. 1 

Sundries. 

J ! 1 

80(1 

0 

0 

1 tin . 

■It 

[in til lire . 


; 1,000 

0 

Mur . 21 

("ash . 

<-'] 4 ! 

20(1 

» i 

0 





I 




1 

14)00 

o ! 

o : 


- 



; 1,000 

0 

A|pl* 1 

Balance . 

...j 

1,000 

o 1 

— 0 





1 



ns lls receivable. 


1881. 


' 


j 


: i| 

18.82. 




1' 


Jan. 

1 

Sun dries (,J. H. 





.lilll. 

to 

('ash (.1 B. W.) C 

1 

200 

o 



W noil Will'd) »I 

1 

1 200 

0 

o i; 

I'Yli. 

10 

V. u _.*. 

1 

200 

0 


" iSund (L P Bain)" 

1 

j . 50 

0 

» .'I 

Mur. 

10 

l. r.n. 

2 

50 

0 


10 

rush ( 1* ( r lt'il.snM 1 ( ' 

'! 

200 

0 

0 1 


.7 

But once. . 


/,?!> 


Kelt. 

20. 

A. .1, Redding . ,.l 

T 

: 291 

1 

2 i; 



* 




Mur. 

;!1 , 

do. 

i 

! J8,8 

5. 

11 71 











; 929 

7 

' 1 ! ! 





929 

7 

Apl 

1 

Iilllllllf'C . 


! -r.o 

* 

1 ■" 











4 

BILLS 1 

■AY A III iK 


* 



188;!. 






" V 

1882. 




• 


.Illll. 

10 

('ll-.ll . 

>) 

; loo 

0 

0 ; 

•lali. 

1 

Sundries (11 B. Claf- 

1 

200 

0 

Kelt. 

10 

“. 


100 

0 

o V 



tin & Co) .• .,1 




Kelt. 

20 

'• . 

'J 

115 

0 

► » i: 



Sundries (11 11.* Claf- 

“ 

100 

0 

Mo r. 


Jin hon e . 


I ,.V7,V 

,v 

! i! 

• 


lin & Co) . -.1 










: il 


20 

Mdse. (L. Cohen 1. ,S 

2 

- 115 

0 





I 


{ ! 

Fdi. 

28 

II. B.OJaflin & Co. .1 

1 

258 

8 





772 

s 

; 1 





' 772 

8 





: 


1 il 

Vjd. 

1 

lluhiiiee. 


1 258 

8 





5. W 

. ROLLERS, CAPITAL. 

• 




1882. 



ii< 


i 

188:’,. 






IMar. 

21 

I’nt-i'i aeeimnt ,.l 

i 

: loo 

8 

0 

.Inn. 

1 

Sundries.,1 

1 

1.7188 

8 

* ‘ 

*■“ 



- /,.T// 

/s 

:■ 

Mar. 

21 


i I 


JN 

* 




1,055 

(! 

— 

M ; 




jj 1.055 

0 





| 


- 1 

i 

A pi 

1 

Balance. 

! 

1,510 

18 


0. W. RODGERS, PRIVATE. 


1882. 

,1uii. 

10 

('ash 


i 

20 

0 

0 


20 

* * 


' j 

5 ! 

0 

0 

Fell. 

10 

“ .... 


• 

20 

0 

0 

Mur. 

10 

Mdse. 

.s 

:t . 

42 

8 

0 


30 

(dash. 

. 0 

i ! 

50 j 

0 

0 






128 . 

8 

0 


1882. 

Mar. 

21 

Capital account... .J 

• 1 

128 

8 

0 





~T~h 

in 

0 

































mm 


HOOK-KEFPINU, 


105 



7. II. WOLCOTT, CAPITAL. 


ill 

Private account., ..1, 1 

f " 

i 100 , 8 

2 i’ 

188:3. i 

Jan. 1 1 .Sundries.1 

It 

BaUt nr.e .. 1 


s ■■ 

Alar. ! III Profit, and Loss* .1 1 


i 

1,055' 0 

* 

10 , 

I 

__ _ i 

A|il. | '1 Balaneo. 


10 Casli 
20 

81 ! *• 


1HH2. ! 
.Ian. 1 
If,.},. | 

Mar. ! 


I'rolil and Los.-, . ,.l I 


.. S I 
. .0 

. i -1 


8. KXPKMSB 



i 

1883. ' 

0 

0 1 

Alar. 

10 

0 I 


0 

0 j 


17 

o! 


(1 i 

0 i 


0 

** l 
.0 


11 

0 


0 

o i 


' o : 

0 ,, 


i ' 

' <r 


i «: 

0 „ 


i :i i 



|; 1,07)5 (1 10 j 

i: 1,548 - 18 ! “'» t! 


2 i 0 

| 1 

- i 


i 

i 500 


0. IXTLKKST. 


j 


! ' 1883. 

; 


; 

0 : 

0 

• Ian. 

10 (’iisli.i 1 

j; . i 

o ! 

1 

• 

i 

• l 

|i 1 

i 

It. WOI.( 

OT'J’, PlflVATK. 



1 


; 1883. 

, 



8 

o 

Mar. 

::i i' i|litn 1 iioooun! .1 1 1 

100 

s 

0 

0 

! ! 



0 

0 

1 '* 

-- 

t 

! 

' 8 

o 


: ^ -' i 

„ 100 

8 


188 : 1 . 
.Ian ! 
Fob. ! 
Mar j 


Balance. 


1883, 


.Tail. 

31 ■< 

FVI>. 

20 1 


38 ; 

Mar. 

20 i 

• 

31 ! 


j .. 

Balance. 


M ARNOLD, COXsTAIlLK A lo, 
! I't 1888. , 


000 

0 

0 11 

Jim. 

10 

Mdse . . 

1 

000 

0 

0 

1 83 

0 

0 , , 

K.-l'. 

10 


f 

S3 

0 

0 

503 

10 

7 1 ! 


,'S 


■ 1 

500 

(') 

rr 

1 

42(1 

11 

0 : : 

Mar. 

10 

“ . .. 

t ; 

430 

0 

« 


<) 

It ' • 


20 


: i | 

203 

0 

L " 

1,00 i 

0 

' ! : i 




i i 

1,037 

0 

7 



i 1 ! 

'('!• 

_ 1 

ltalain-i 1 . 

l ~ i 

263 


0 

12. 

LOUD & 

TAYLOR. 






d " | 



1880 

■ 

_ 

I 




1 300 ! 

0 

0 

Jan. 

10 

Mdse.. 

i 

078 

8 

8 

(100 , 

(1 

0 :i 

• 

01 

“ .. 

l i 

. 09 

8 

2 

1 200 

0 

0 

Kali. 

10 

“ 

1 i 

530 

0 

0 

' 100 , 

0 

0 

* 

28 


1 i 

200 

11 

6 

300 , 

0 

0 " 

Alar. 

20 


i 

123 

10 

rv 

( 


]S 

// 

- 

HI 

“ . 

i 

320 

0 

o 

Lou; 

18 

11 ii 





1.104 

18 

11 

i! i 

' 

’ 'ii 

ill 

Apt. 

1 

Balance.... 

i 

804 

"18 

11 


mm 


* 
fi 




















































. 13. HATES, REED & COOLEY. 



14. II. B. CLAFLIN & CO. 


1883. 

Fill. 1 28 

Payable.J 

i 

i ; 

358 

1 j 

8 fi | 

1 1883. 
j Fab 

20 

Mdse. 

1 

358 

8 

6 

, 


1 

- 1 

i 

j 


* 


—— 

-— 



15 L. BAKER. 


1883. 

Feb. 

28 

Mdse. . . . 

2 , l “ 

i 

18 

11 

1; 

o i 

1883. 

Mar. 

’ 

20 

('ash . 

3 

02 

18 

1 

Alar. 

10 

“ • 

. . 

■ 3 i <>2 

i 

‘i 

.-7 

Hal‘tnrc . 



i 

0 

Apl. 

i 

Balance. 

« 

i i o 

t! 2 

19 

1 

'■? 

°i! 




— 

or 

19 

T 


16. 1’. L JACKSON. 


1883. 

i 

. 


i 

Jan. 

10 Mdse. 

1 

54 

8 10 


20, “ . 

1 

8(1 

i2 . 7 : 


31 “ . 

1 

105 

7 2 : 

Fob. 

10 ** . 

O _ 

136 

0 0 ! 


20 •• . 

o 

(13 

13 ; 8 : 


28 “ . 

2 

04 

8 1 9 I 1 

Mar. 

10 “ . 1 

3 1 

43 

11 i 0 j| 


30 •• . 

3 

44 

3 (1 ' 




(123 

‘ 5'! 3 j 

A pi. 

1 Balance. 

| 

. 87 

18 j 3 ; 


10 

10 

Cash . 

1 240 

8 293 

■ 8 
18 

7 

5 

,.7 

Hulnnce . 

S7 

IS 

s 

* 

y 

y 

s 

r ~m 

r» 

~~y 



• 




17. L. PLUMMER. 


1883. 


• 


1 


'1 

Jan. 

10 

Mdse.. . 

1 

1 72 

10 

o- 


30 

“ . 

1 

1 10 

4 

0 

Feb. 

10 


2 

j 43 

19 

1 


28 


2 

1 04 

0 

0 1 

Mar. 

10 

“. 

3 

30 

♦0 

'» 1 


20 

•' . 

, 3 

i 34 

8 

o 1 

« 




255 

1 

' j; 

Api. 

1 

Balance. 


34“ 

"19 

0 1 


18. MRS. A. J. 


1883 


• 

• 

— 

, 

Jan. 

10 

Mdse... 

1 

103 

7 i K 


20 


1 

42 

15 8 

Feb. 

20 


2 

44 

2 ! 0 


28 

k 4 

2 

65 

15 0 

Mar. 

10 


) 

28 

8’ (1 


20 


3 

100 

10 0 


31 



If 

1) * 0 

• 




432 

18 ! 10 

Apl. 

1 

Balance ,.. .■ 

. 

152 

18 10 


1883. 

• Ian. 

20 

Cash. 

1 

72 

10 

0 

Alai. 

10 

i • 

3 

117 

11 

4 


20 

'* , . . . 

3 

30 

0 

0 


;<i 

HaU nice . 


*4 

255' 

10 

1 

0 

1 


PROVOST. 


1883. 



-- 

7 ~ 




Jan. 

20 

(’ash. 

1 

! ioo 

0 

0 


Feb. 

10 


1 

: 20 

0 

0 



20 


1 

1 20 

0 

0 



28 

1 i 

1 3 

1 40 

0 

0 


Mar. 

20 


3 

i 40 

0 

0 

• 


*n 

it 

3 

80 

. 0* 

0 



** 

Balance . 


! 132 

IS 

10 

► 




1 

432 

18 

10 








— 

• 


• * 
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19. A. J. BEDDING. 


Jt. 


1888. 


Mdse. 





Jan. 

10 

1 

98 

13 

0 

• 

81 


1 

105 

16 

1) 

Feb. , 

10 


2 

60 

12 

5 


28. 


3 

58 

12 

« 

Mar. 

10 

** 

3 

83 

15 

3 


30 

if 

3 

33 

15 

5 


81 

* 

• ( 

• 

3 

33 

TflT 

3 

7 

0 

f 


1883. 

• 

" .. 

• 

i 


! | 

Jan. 

31 

Hash. 

1 

j 40 

0 

• 0 J 

Fob. 

20 

Bills Receivable.. *. J 

1 

! 291 

1 

2 ! 

Mar. 

31 

“ “ J 

1 

j 188 
• 

5 

“ ! 




: 

J 

( 

”519 

~ 7 

1 ' i 


30. E. 


1888. 

Jan. 

• 

20 

Mdse. 

. 1 

143 

14 

3 

• 

31 

* . 

.: 1 

20 

0 

0 

Fob. 

10 

i* 

.! 2 • 

5 

17 

6 


20 

it 

.1 2 

43 

9 

1 


28 

l * 

.: 2 

40 

0 

10 

Mar. 

10 

“ . 

. 3 

42 

It! 

0 


30 

“ . 

. 3 

22 

19 

6 


81 

“ . 

. 3 

75 

9 

3 




j 

400 

6 

5 

A pi. 

1 

Balance. 

I 

. J 

110 


5 


SMITH. 


! 1883. 

" 

. -- —- r - ‘ 

. 




Feb. 

10 

Cash. 

1 

: 20 

0 

o i 

' 

28 

* k ..... 

8 

100 

0 

<> 

Mar. 

10 


3 

80 

0 

0 


31 


9 

90 

0 

0 



IJalanci: . 


110 

6 

r> 




— 

400 

~<l 










31. P. I’. SIMMONS. • 


18*83. 






1 i 

1883. 


.. 





Jan. 

10 

Mdse... 

1 

5 

17 

! 3 !' 

Jan. 

1)1 

('ash.•. 

1 

13 

8 

9 


31 


1 

7 

11 

1 0 1, 

Mar. 

10 

H 

ft 

11? 

3 


Feb. 

10 

“ . 

‘1 

OH 

{} 

9 !: 





1S.I 


/ 


20 


3 

it 

0 

8 







• 

28 

** . 

O 

j 42 

13 

i 0 l 1 








Mar. 

20 


3 

i 135 

16 

1 7 1 









20 

“ . 

3 

! 47 

8 

; 6 1 







. 1 


« 



| 818 

17 

i' * i. 





318 

17 

3 i 

A pi. 

1 

Balance. 


j 

r > 

i m! 


. 





1 


32. M. B. VANDKRVOOKT. 


1888. 



1 


♦ ; ! 

! 1883. 

i .. 




~'l : 


31 


1 i 

H5 

8 i 9 i 

1 Feb 


1* 

70 

() 

ft j 

Feb. 

10 

it 

3 ! 

30 

0 i 0 

Mur. 

20 ; *• . 

;i 

i 100 

0* 

o 


20 

ti 

2 

12*1 

8 7 1 


si 

Balance . 


■ ! 00 

If) 

■fi ! 


28 

a 

2 

23 

18 4 : 







i 




j 

“269 

15 8 j 





j ' 2<!9 

1,r ' a 

" 8 i 

* Ajfl. 

1 

Balance. 

1 

99 

”15 | ”8 j 





1 ~. 


' i 

i 


* 33. PROFIT AND LOSS. 


” 1883. 



i- 

' 


" ii 

1883. 


— 

--- 





Mar. 

81 

Expense. 


530 

3 

6 1! 

Mar. * 

31 

Mdse .... 

.1 

1 

1 103 

o 

7 


tf 

Sundries. 


538 

17 

1 ! 


i fc 

Interest.. 

.J 

1 


o 

0 


V 

Balance . 


too 

0 

0 i 









# 




1.164 

0 

fl\ 





* 

1‘164 

0 

7" 



• 




1 

Ap). 

1 

Balance . 



”100 

0 

0 





































































22 M. B, Yandervoort. 
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7 . BALANCE SHEET OF THE FIRM OF RODGERS & WOLCOTT. 

A kmi. 1, 188:!, 


I ,£ s. !l i ! £ s. 1 ,1 


■ - - “ RESOURCES. 

Cash, as per ('ns)i book, |i. 4 : 

On hum! . C 70 4 9 


In hH.11 K. 

. C050 

17 

"I 

727 

1 

1 

: !) 



i 

Merchandise, as per Inventory, p. 9 . . 




1.2:52 

0 

i 

0 

< 


■ 

Real Estate, as par Ledger, p. 2 , . . . 




l.otio 

0 

1 0 




Bills Receivable, as per Ledger, p. :i: 







1 


1 

A. J. Redding . 

... . 2291 

1 

O 







Do. 

. 188 

- » 

li 

179 

T 

1 



! 

Customers, as per Lodger: 







1 


j 

L. Baker .p. I."). 

...... . £ 2 

1 

0 







f’. L. Jackson ... Hr . 

. 87 

Is 

:s 







L. Plummer . 17 .... 

.... 21 

in 

!> 




1 



Mrs. A. .7. Pioiost. 18. 

.i;i2 

18 

in 




; 


I 

It. Smith. 2-0. 

. 110 

(i 

■ P ) 




, 


1 

F. I’ Simmons . . 21. 

. IKS 

•*> 

1 f 







M. 15 Viimlervoorl. 22. 

.. . .... 09 

r. 

K 

051 

r, 

0 

! 


1 

• 



i 




1 

1 


I 1 

LIABILITIES. 

- 






1 



Dealers, for purrhiises ns prr Ledger: 







: 



Arnold, Constable, tt ('0.. p. 11 

.1202 

9 

<> 






! 

Lord ,V Taylor, 12 

201 

Ik 





508 

1 

11 ; 

Bills Payable (11. 15 (’Inflin A Co). 







: 258 

8 

li ; 

Reserve to mem loses in collection.. 







Kin 

u 

0 

- CAPITAL. 

- 








|i 

W. Rodgers’ investment. 

.Cl,510 

IK 




j 


I 

i- 

R, Wolcott's •• . 

. 1.518 

18 

H 





1 

i 

li 

• 

Total value of business ... . 







2,005 

17 

1 

5 ii 
!i 


- 


! 

1 

1 


1:5 

10 

4,092 

12 

10 1 

—- _ RESULTS.- 

.... 


l 






i 

■j 

Total sales, 2 months. 







0.149 

12 

10 : 

Cost of same goods . 



• 



j 

4,980 

• 

12 

2 

Profit, on sales . 







1.102 

0 

7 i: 

Interest... 



. ; 



1 

1 

0 

0 




j 


* 

e 1,104 

n 

7 i 1 

. Deduct r Expense. 




r.:io 

;s 

(i | 



j; 

Estimated loss in collection ... 



. i 

100 

0 

0 1 

(520 

0 

<> j! 

Net profits. 



1 

“ 1 



~j 

522 

17 

"1 ' 

Each half, or. 



i 

i 



1 

2(50 
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BOOIC-KEEPINO. 


AVERAGING ACCOUNTS; j 

OR* EQUATION OF PAYMENTS. j 

It very often happens that the hems composing an hccjotuiI tnt! dw at ( 
various time a, and in order to make a -ctllenn nt \v*ih jusib e 1« both j 
ptmiee, it becomes ueieshuiy to calculate flu- tmtagt Mini w’licn the ofi- 
ti-e amount ma\ fairly be paid. 

Although a number of different method* Arc used for Ihis purpo*e they 
till ill*pend upon one principle which nifty t»e thus slab (I r l *» keep three 
^hillings for two iluy m ia woilh just H* turn 1) ;m to kicp M\ shillings for 
one day ororu e-hilling for six days, iu» mattei wind is Mm* lalrof uitt u 
Multiply the number of time units by the uumbei ot niMiiev-imils ami 
you hav' whuL we shall < rill the nihn jotn/taf. or Mtnplj the prodm t. 
The value pioduc! of accitain imnihtr ot pound" fm « eottam iinmlur 
of days tells u- how many pound* maybe kept on*' day. oi how many ' 
dars on/ pound inu) be kept to make an cifiuv neat. umonut of use. 

Example. Wlmt is the value product of t*W» for t» duvs ? Auswei. | 
510 That is, 510 is the number of pounds that may be kept for one (hn, 1 
or the number of days that one pound may be kept to i quid, In «nit r j 
case, the use of £fi(> for day n. j 

W h.it is the value prodm t i . ,i50 foi If* days V 
Of £19 for 10 days f Of L“J < < r 15 day- » 

What id the* value prodm t of $20 for 0 immilr s ISO. ! 

lhit this product is in dollars and mouths, iiishad of pounds and days, i 
and represents 1H0 dollars for one month or <»m dollar for I HO mouths. j 
As we obtain the value prodm t l>v multiply ini' the number ot money- 
units by the number of time units, we may n*vi r«-e tin* process when ll»n 
value producing givm, and find, t>> division, the lime lor a eeitain 
amoTint of money p 

Example. For the use of 0*0 foi 9 days, how many dins mm t’los 
be kept V Tin* value product is Mb iMvid* 540 bv 10S ana we ban 5, 
the number of days that £108 ran be kept 

\Vl»en various Mims for various times are to be averaged, w \ liiul the 
value piodiuf of eiu h, ami then add these pioilm Is too ther, »mv u*:** tin* 
total value. 

What is the total value of the following amount "for thevunonsp* nods 
of time * £30 for 2 davs; £30 Jor 4 day* , £10 tor 5 day a , £8 for 20 days. 
First find (he products 

30 , 2 - tiO 
30 . 4 120 

40 « 5 200 

K ■ 20 - 150 

The addition of which gives 510, the total value 

The total amount due is £108 If we me requited to find the average j 
time when this total amount may be paid, we divide the total value by 1 
ihe total amount. 

WAjMlV* ! 

That is. instead of paying £30 sifb i 2 days. £30 at 4 days, £10 at 5 j 
day* aiul £8 at 20 days’ time, it would be perlVi tly just to pay Hie w hue* 
£108 in 5 days. The tkst two pay nu nfs an (Maud and the lt<l jmv- 
m> nt is advanced. and the adv -meo counlerbulame- ihe debiv. 

The first 30 pounds ere fh laved 3 d:iv> ; value product 00 
The other 30 punnd*- are delayed 1 day'; value product 30 

J 1 ' ml value of delay. 120 

The 8 pound pay i ut is anticipated ];> davs; pioduu 120 Tiiere- i 
foie the advaiK* payment Compensates for Ihe deluv 
Wo may n<wv frame a set of rules f«v averagiuj' an account like thw, 
where all tin* it- nix me payable our way. 

1. MiiilijilyVn.ch [invniont hy il s timo 

Add all these products togethr:'. 

'■{. Divide this total liy the sum of nil the payments. 

Avcmi'i' die following*. 

ill * t2,i 

£100 for H <i;iv« 100 for a ijinv. 

£r.O for 9 £000 fe, 6U*‘V-, 

£200 for ir Ohjo. £ioo for sw «t,- > . 

£120 for 20 Onyx. £ 50 for .'JO days, 

iS.) U.1 

£300 for 2 moutlui, 17 dav*. £ ro for 1 niooth, IS -lav. 

£500 for .'1 m itlis, 12 days £ Ini for 2 month*,, ' day 

£900 for 1 mouths, 9 Jti>» £100 for 3 raroilix, 27 days. 


When there arc both month* and day*. a« in examples 3 and 4, it la 
ufluni to consider the daya as IhirtictiiH of a month. Thus, to find the 
prodm f of £ J(*1 for 2 month*, 17 days, take SJifJ, times £300,which is 770, 
lu the foregoing examples, the number of months or days has always 
hem imen, lint in most real eases, only a time Is given fur each item, 
for example, • 

Jan. It). £10J. 
felt 12, £900. 

Marcii 3, £500. 

How are the products to lie obtained V We cannot tnnltlply by a date. 
Me must lake some fixed date as a starling point, and calculate the 
I, ngtli o! time between Hint starting point and the date of each item. 

This hxi (I lime is called the Focal Date, because It is like a JWitf to 
w hidi all ihe »t hei lines of measurement converge. The question is. In 
am problem. What shall I take for the focal date f and the «n- 
hut o, Anv date whatevar. Jtmulcc" po difference whatever, as 
to getting tin . uneet answer, uhelheryou take tin* date of tbo earliest 
Him, or t Iml of some oilier Hem ora date ill the past or one lit the future. 
It i. int*M Ivu malls i ut conn niem e Cut your answer mu si always be 
nine men Hum the sinie focal date. 

Mi will take’no ( vuinplc illustrating flic use of tlie following different 
focal il-des : '1 The dale of Ibe earliest item ; (ill Ihe Iasi (lay of the 
picv'oiis month , cl) I bo last day of the previous year; pH the date of 
the hi!e-t ueiii. , 

EXAMPLE. 

Jhi ft s. Amounts 

18 KI 

March in, £*252 Ids. 

Man b 20, .‘too 

.lime 4, I'll 15a. 

July 20, 105 

Tot. 1 1 due, £911 5s. 

Iloquluil Ihe firemen dale 

SOLUTIONS. 


1 Focal Date. 2. Focal Date. 


£ 

y 

Mar. 

Ii 10, IKS.) 

£ 

r- : 

/. 

s. 

V 

■el*. 

28, 

IMS. £ 

fi. 

d. 

252 

Ml 

ii 

- 


o' 

252 

10 * 

0 

m. 

10 

tl. 

rr 81 

3 

4 

3m 

1) 

0 m 

10 d 

100 

0 

3lH) 

0 ; 

0 

in 

20 

d. 

= 200 

‘ 0 

0 

M3 

15 * 

2 m 

21 <1 

252 

10. 

1.3 

15 * 

5 S 

m 

4 

d. 

- 21« 

15 

0 

H,5 

0 ^ 

1 m 

io a. -r 

715 

0 

105 

0 j 

; 4 

in. 

20 

d 

--- 770 

0 

0 

811 

5 



) 1077 

in' 

811 

5 





>1347 

18 

4 


Ans I m 10(1. Alls. 1 ill 20 d 

from March 111, IKK.3, or; frou Feb. SB, 18B3. or 

Apr 2D, 1683. I Apr 20, 1883. 


3. Focal Date. j 4.- Focal Date. 


£ 

K 

l>.*c 31. 1882 

£ s 

d ; 

£ 

K, 

tl 

Jlv 

20, IhsH. £ 

s. 

d. 

2. to¬ 

10 

2 i- b' d. 

- 580 3 

4; 

ory > 

10 , 

1 

in. 

io a 

= ■ 1094 

3 

4 

ol lO 

0 

2 ii. *t> d 

- 800 0 

o ! 

300 

0 X 

1 

m. 


■■ 1200 

0 

0 

93 

15 

.5 in 4 d 

- 181 5 

0 

93 

15 v 

1 

in. 

If. d. 

= 143 

in 

(1 

105 

0 

ii in. 20 d 

__ 1100 0 

0 

105 

0 x 

0 



- 

0 

(I 

811 

5 


\ 2970 H 

V 

811 

5 




) 2437 

18 

4 



Ans 

3 m 20 

<] j 






Ans 3 

mop' 



from 7>ci 

31. 1882, 

or 



before July 90, IfiKl, 

or 


Apr. 20, 1883. | Apr* 20, 1083. 

Thu" ihe wunc result m obtmneil, whatever be the foc;«1 date assumed 
If al* the date- me m the wmie month, or in two conHecutiw) months, 
fla* second in. ihori h- n-nuliy the herd ; If thedat<’s are scattered through 
the vem, the third method 

Where the aeuuuit to lie averjigedis one whidi contains both debits 
and eredits, proei ed us follows ; Take an early focal date (not later than 
thin of the curliest itemi , find the products of the debit side and of the 
eiedit side scpurntcl^ ; Mihtruet Ibe less sum of products from thu 
greater; divide ihediiTi ’enec by the balance of the account j tbo result 
is the time which, measured from the local date forward, gives the ave¬ 
rage date. But if flu great it aide of the account give* the smftiler total 
product, then the thneis to be measured backward. * 




COMMERCE AND TRANSPORTATION. 
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iiiia! 'li SSI 

S|fe **»m 

"' s i- *- 

• 

A .t ' ?-'X 

jjy^n 

1 ** **'7. JV- 





EiiS, f, 

Mw «*r**rl 



« '*OMMEKCJK, though tlie 
m is sometimes used as a 
inition for transactions 
oss water—since so much 
it occurs in ships— 
yet really means 
only tho inter- 
of products or arli- 
f manufacture, h y 
leans may he found 
ient and competent, 
om the very begin- 
and transportation 
As early as beasts 
ear burdens the pro- 
am were effected by 
ion, and the very lie- 
ginning of transportation in its relation to 
commerce was undoubtedly to he found in 
the caravans that transported their burdens 
across the deserts of Africa, Palestine, Persia, 
and so on to India and Tartarv. The first 
commerce of which we have any detailed ac¬ 
count was that which occurred among the 
Arabs, and was carried on by caravans. They 


were in fact traders hy profession, conducting the 
business between ditlereiil countries having different 
products and dliferent manufactures, tutu their pe¬ 
riodical movements were very extended and involved 
materials and articles of great value. They brought 
ivory and gold from the interior of Africa to the 
sea const, and in time transported large numbers 
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commerce. 
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of Blares from the same region ; these articles being 
oxehanged for the products and manufactures of 
countries in which they were desirable. 

Navigation in ships appears to have been origi¬ 
nated by the ancient Egyptians. Boat travel ante¬ 
dated that, and extended back to a period beyond 
the reach of human knowledge. The Egyptians 
are thought to have.extended their voyages to the 
western coast of India, and also to have navigated 


the Mediterranean. But the first who made sea 
transportation of goods a business were the Phoe¬ 
nicians, possibly the most remarkable people whoso 
history is preserved to us. In fact the known his¬ 
tory of the Phoenicians extends back only to a 
period fourteen centuries before Christ, while it is 
well known that even at that early date the coun¬ 
try was a flourishing one, whose people covered the 
| shores around the yEgeau and Mediterranean seas 
with their colonies, their facto¬ 



ries, and their strongholds. Phoe¬ 
nicia was the Great Britain of 
remote antiquity. Manufactur¬ 
ing for all existing races, and 
conducting the commerce*of all 
of them in its own ships and by 
its own caravans, while founding 
colonies in different parts of the 
then known world, each of which 
in time became an empire—the 
people of this little territory, 200 
miles long by 12 miles wide, 
present the most striking pic¬ 
ture of remote antiquity. En¬ 
ergetic, cunning, and industri¬ 
ous, the Phoenicians made all the 
world pay tribute to their acutc- 
ness and business capacity. 
They were the “ middle-men ” 
between all nations. Meanwhile 
in the arts they were as great as 
in commerce aud in manufac¬ 
tures, while to them we owe our 
first knowledge of letters, of as¬ 
tronomy, and of arithmetic. 
From the Phoenicians Europe 
received her first lessons in civil¬ 
ization, and imbibed a taste for 
the elegancies of life. The Phoe- 
nicians continued to flourish 
until 332 B. C., when occurred 
the capture of Tyre by Alex¬ 
ander, after which period the 
very name Phoenicia disappears 
from history, lost in the rising 
glory of Athens, Corinth, Argo, 
Carthage, and Alexandria, the 
great seaport founded by the 


CAKAVAH AT A HALT. 


conqueror. 
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PIRATES 01 


Principal among these colonies 
was Carthage, whose fleets, passing 
the Pillars of Hercules with no better 
guide than the stars, are believed to 
have sailed northward to the British 
Isles, and southward lor some dis¬ 
tance along the west coast of Africa. 

Borne wrested from Carthage its vast 
trade, which it placed in the hands 
of the Italian sailors. The vessels 
employed up to this period and later 
were galleys, which changed from 
time to timo in size; but probably 
not in any other particular. Regu¬ 
lar fleets wero maintained, both in 
the Mediterranean and on the coast 
of Caul, for the protection of commerce. With 
the fall of the Roman empire the art of navigation 
became almost extinct in the Mediterranean, but 
the islanders of Venice, the Genoese and Pisans 
soon became the carriers of that great inland sea. 
Their merchants traded to the farthest Indies, and 
their markets became the exchanges for the prod¬ 
uce of the world. Vast fleeis of merchant galleys 
from these flourishing republics braved the storm, 
while their constant rivalries gave occasion for the 
growth of nautical tactics. Naturally their com¬ 
merce became so rich and extensive that, it tempted 
to piracy, and the Moorish Corsairs penetrated 
everywhere on both sides of the Straits of Gibraltar 
in quest of prey. 

Venice, founded in the fifth century by a colony 
from Padua, was the queen of mediaeval commerce. 
In the fifteenth century her annual exports were 
valued at 10,000,000 ducats, of which amount 
8,000,000 ducats were clear profit. Sho possessed 
300 seagoing and 3,000 smaller vessels, besides a fleet 
of 47 galleys; and 3fi,000 men wore employed by her 
on the sea alone. At this time her argosies traversed 
the ocean in all directions. Intimate intercourse 
was kept up with every European country, as well 
as with Syria, Egypt, and even India, and among 
the imported articles of Venetian merchandise were 
the iron of Staffordshire, the tin of Cornwall and. 
Devon, and the wool of Sussex. But the fifteenth 
century, which witnessed the height of her grandeur, 
was the beginning of her fall. A vast commercial 
activity was now springing up among the western 
nations .of Europe, due mainly to the discovery of 



America, and the 
great commercial 
city sank rapidly 
into a decline, which was completed in tho latter 
part of the eighteenth century when Napoleon 
destroyed its government and ceded its provinces to 
Austria. 

PIRATES AND PIRACY. 

Another element which entered largely into the 
prosecution of commerce in those day's, but which 
for the last hundred years 1ms been practically ex¬ 
tinguished, was the institution of piracy. Traffic! 
hy sea from the earliest ages was subject not only 
to the dangers of the sea—the sudden storm, the 
sunken rock, the lee shore, and the generally pre¬ 
vailing ignorance with regard to navigation—but 
was also constantly brought into tho presence of a 
danger more horrible, if possible, than these, 
threatening pot only loss of property and of life, hut 
the dreaded condition of slavery to foreign masters. 
The Grecian Archipelago was in ancient times par¬ 
ticularly infested hy sea robbers, and the pirates 
on tho coast of Africa were so daring and auda¬ 
cious that they did not hesitate to attack cities in 
Italy, until they were defeated hy the Romans and 
their fleets destroyed. Later on, tho Gauls took 
possession of the Bosphorus and its coast, of the 
Black Sea and the Adriatic, and huge yellow-haired 
barbarians periodically pillaged the surrounding 
countries. The Vikings or Sea Kings of the North 
had no hesitation in pillaging the shores of Nor¬ 
way, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Prance, and 
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England, but those Norsemen found their parallel 
in the pirates of the C-hinti Seas and indeed the 
whole coast of Asia. The Arabs infested the west 
coast of India, and gained rich booly from the 
magnificent commerce between its ports and those 
of Europe. As late us the close of the eighteenth 
century there was formed on the coast of Malabar 
a dangerous combination of pirates including Mus¬ 
sulmans, Hindoos, and Mahrattas, who, for half a 
century, were the terror of the Malabar coast. Ju 
the East Indies there have always been thousands 
of pirates who, following during a portion of the 
year tlio honest calling of fishermen or cultivators 
of the soil, devoted the greater portion of their 
time to predatory evoursions against the heavily 
laden merchantmen that traversed those seas. 
Twelve thousand islands of all sizes and shapes, in 
the most genial and productive climate in the world, 
were so infested with these marauders—Malays, 
Papuans, and others—that they are stated to have 
numbered as many as 100,000, and the costly spices 
of the Moluccas, the ebony, pearls, and ostrich 
feathers of New Guinea ; the rice, pepper, and cof¬ 
fee of .lava and Sumatra ; the diamonds, camphor, 
and gold of Borneo, formed rich and attractive 
booty for those whose only inclinations were to pil¬ 
lage and depredation, and whose myriads of war 
prahus darted in and out of the innumerable liid- 
deu channels, on the constant lookout for traders. 
The Arabs gained for themselves possessions in 
Borneo, and pressed forward the system of piracy 
which was chiefly organized by them. The wealth 
which they obtained through ils means they in¬ 
vested in the same pursuits, buying gunpowder, 
arms, and provisions to supply the natives in their 
excursions, and rect .ving their pay with unlimited 
interest in slaves and rich commodities. The So¬ 
lus, who were natives of Borneo and adjacent 
islands, and .'hose fleets wore so large that oven 
the Dutch and Spaniards—most hostile to piracy— 
never dared tf*cope with them, formerly sent out 
fleets of two or tlm-p hundred prahus every spring. 
These Sulits were so brave and daring that they 
would not only attack junks and prahus, but even 
European square-rigged slop.,, Spanish, English, 
Dutch, and others, murdering the crews, and pil¬ 
laging and burning their slops. Not, to extend 
this portion of the subject further, it is sufficient 
to mention the Algerine and Barbary pirates and 


those that infested the West Indies even so late as 
the beginning of this Century, and our readers will 
appreciate something of the difficulties in the face 
of which trade and commerce have been conducted 
from the beginning of time. 

SLAVES AND SLAVERY. 

« 

All kinds of traffic and most of the manufactures 
and arts were in the flush times of Roman history 
in the hands of slaves. We meet with slavery in 
the very earliest history, although in Egypt in 
the most ancient times the. system was unknown. 
The institution of the slave-trade is believed to 
have been originated by the Phoenicians, who in 
many instances sold as slaves those whom they cap¬ 
tured in their raids on different countries. In the 
time of Sylla, Italy contained about 13,000,000 
slaves ; Corinth had 450,000 slaves, and iEgina 
4?0,0o0. Among the eastern Asiatic nations slav¬ 
ery was not frequent, hut in Africa, as is well 
known, it Iiur been customary from time immemo¬ 
rial, derived, doubtless, from the Carthaginians. 
In time it became a trade of vast importance, and 
value, and has continued down to our own days. 
Slaves abounded even in England in early times, 
and Domes Day Book gives a list of 25,000 of them. 
As late as the twelfth century' the Anglo-Saxon 
slave-dealer sent his human stock to Ireland for 
sale. In Rome, in its palmy days, there were over 
300 different kinds of slaves ; a fact which lias a 
decided hearing on the general snbject we are con¬ 
sidering, from its significance of the number and 
variety of articles necessarily occurring in trade to 
produce so many different vocations for servants. 
Inasmuch, also, us the entire menial labor of navi¬ 
gation in ancient times yvas performed by slaves— 
galley-slaves' as they were called—it may be readily 
perceived how important a part they played in the 
history of commerce. 

BAZARS. 

Owing to the fact that the first ideas of general traffic 
would necessarily carry with them the notion of a shop or 
place for the disposition of wares, so that they could bo 
readily observed and inspected by customers, originated 
tho bazars of the Oriental countries, which became in time 
the markets and market-places of the rest of the world. 
Goods which were brought by caravans from distant 
countries were displayed in the open market-plaoe of the 
,„town, city, or settlement where the largest number Of buy- 
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eta could bo brought to congregate, and after purchase 
wore carried to the bazars and displayed by each individual 
purchaser in his special section or department. The 
word bazar is from the Persian, and means market. 
In Turkey, Egypt, Persia and India, ns has been the 
ease from time immemorial, portions of towns are ex- 
clusively appropriated to the bazars. These comprise a 
connected series of streets and lanes, sometimes vaulted, 
with high bricl^ roofs, domes, or cupolas. The porches 
of these vast, markets are commonly lined with small shops 
in which goods of little value are exposed for sale, l’ho 
shops -of the bazars arc 
nothing more than small _... 

closets six feet square 
and eight or ten feet high, 
entirelyopen in front, ’The 
owner usually' sits cross- 
legged on the floor or coun¬ 
ter with his goods about 
him arranged for his con¬ 
venience. It is said 1 hat ( lie 
Persian, Armenian, and 
Jewish shopkeepers in Dm 
bazars we more obliging 
t han the Turks, and more 
anxious to obtain custom¬ 
ers, but the latter are al¬ 
leged to lie more honest in 
their business methods. 

Various portions of the ba¬ 
zar arc assigned to different 
classes of goods. Nearly all 
of them arc supplied with 
khans or coffee houses to 
which merchants resort, 
after a successful trade. 

Women, except of the low¬ 
er class, are ra,rely seen in 
the bazars, while men re¬ 
sort to them for conversa¬ 
tion and to pass away the 
time, as well as for busi¬ 
ness. Trade begins there 
at present, us formerly, at 
daybreak and ends at sun¬ 
down. The bazars are well 
watched, but larcenies are Turkish 

almost unknown, and shop¬ 
keepers do not hesitate to leave their places unguarded 
during brief absences. 

FAIRS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

From the bazar and market place of general (raffle to the 
fair waH an easy transition, and it, occurred very early in the 
history of trade. The idea of competition entered into trade 
practices almost at the beginning of commerce, and it soou 
became obvious that this would bo greatly facilitated by 
eompetitivo exhibitions held periodically. The word fair 


is derived possibly from the Latin forum, a market place, 
or from fence, holidays. - Originating partly in the 
difficulties surrounding transportation, they occurred, at 
considerable intervals, and were a subject of long and 
careful preparation. The Romans undoubtedly derived 
the institution from the East, and the custom of raak- 
. ing a Jioliduy of this special market season was quite 
likely to originate the name given to it. Even down to a 
comparatively recent period European fairs were held on 
some saint's day or the occasion of a religious festival. The 
idea of fairs spread all over Eunqie, ami they were held 

in England in very early 
times, facilitated by a grant 
from the crown with the 
provision that no two fairs 
should interfere with or 
impcdernch other. Among 
early instances of this 
character cattle fairs were 
common, being held one* 
a year in different places 
in England—at Exeter, 
Norwich, Norfolk and Car¬ 
lisle. The great Saint Bar¬ 
tholomew fair became one 
of great importance and 
among the H ost interest¬ 
ing features of London 
life. In the time of Wil¬ 
liam the Conqueror a fair 
was established at St. 
Giles’s Hall, ncur Win¬ 
chester, England, and in 
the reign of Henry 111. 
this* fuir lasted sixteen 
days,'and its jurisdiction 
covered a space of seven 
miles. Ci- tlm continent 
of Europe the most im- 
poitant fair was that of 
lleaucnirc, in France. In 
Germany (ho fairs; (tnettw) 
of Fr&nkfovt-on-tho- 
M ai ne, Fran k forl-on-the- 
Oder, and Leipsie were the 
most celebrated, the latter 
bazar " 1,1010 particularly 

a book fair, occurring at 
Easter, and lasting sometimes three wtseks. A great fuir 
and very ancient is still conducted at Sinigaglia, in Italy, 
and which lists from the 20th of July until the 10th of 
August each year. In Hungary a similar fair is that of 
Pesib, which is the center of Hungarian commerce. Buttho 
most remarkable fair known to us is that of Nijni-Novgonxl, 
the foremost commercial and manufacturing town in Rus¬ 
sia, 715 miles from St Petersburg. Fairs were introduced 
in Franco as early as the fifth century. The great fair of 
St. Denis was instituted in 829 ; those of Aix la Chape LI* 
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and Troyes alxrat 
800. At the lair 
of St. Denis slaves 
•were Bold, and 
French ehildreu 
were taken away 
to foreign coun¬ 
tries in exchange. 

Fairs for the sale 
of slaves were 
quite common in 
Germany ami in 
the north of Eu¬ 
rope generally, in 
the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, and were 
even encouraged 
in England by 
Wiliam the Con¬ 
queror. The fair 
of St. Denis was 
continued until 
1777, and in the 
year 1789 most of 
the great fairs in 
France were abolished, and their place taken by perma¬ 
nent markets, but tho fair of Beaucaire still continues, 
its sales amounting to £'1,000,000 or $5,000,000 annually. 
This fair is held from July 1st to July 28th, and merchants 
come to it. even from so far ns Persia and Armenia, there 
being as many as 100,000 people sometimes in attendance. 
Here the chief articles of commerce are silks, wines, oil, 
almonds, fruit, wool, and cotton. In Holland there arc 
annual fairs of importance at Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and 
other cities. They arc less frequent in Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal than in other parts of Europe. The fair.- of Leip¬ 
zig date from tho t wclfth 
century, and arc tho 
most frequented of any 
in Germany. The prin¬ 
cipal art icle:, of trade arc 
silk, cloth, cotton, china, 
glass, earthenware, 
drugs, hides, leu •her, 
bread-studs, dve --1 ..Its, 
colors, oils, alcohol, coal, 
and paper. 

On the American con¬ 
tinent fui.sdute from an 
early period. In am k-nt 
Mexico, where there 
were mi shops, tle-y very 
frequently attracted 
large crowds, a |«trticu- 
lar quarter of the city 
being allotted to each 
trade. Fairs wc-n regtt- 
la r 1 y held at Azcapo- 


xalco, near the 
capital, where 
slaves were sold, 
and at Ttascala, 
where were held 
great pottery 
fairs. The most 
important fair, 
however, was that 
held at the city of 
Mexico, the num¬ 
ber of visitors 
being estimated at 
40,000 to 50,000. 
In Peru, the Incas 
instituted fairs for 
facilitating agri¬ 
cultural exchange. 
They took place 
three times a 
month in some 
of the most popu¬ 
lous places, t h o 
trade being alto¬ 
gether by barter. 
At Puerto Bello, on the northern shore of the isthmus, four 
miles north of the town of Panama, was formerly held a 
great fair under the Spanish rule. 

In the United States agricultural fairs were tho first held, 
ami have since become the most important of any. These 
• started m the New England Stales shortly after the Revolu¬ 
tion, the first on record being a display of sheep, and out. of 
which have sprung the entire catalogue of state and county 
agricultural ami cattle fairs throughout the country. These 
fairs have been of vast importance in encouraging invention 
and discovery in their application to agriculture, and in 

awakening an interest in 
the advancement of 
breeds of cattle, horses, 
sheep, hogs, and poul¬ 
try, which has resulted 
in placing the United 
States in the forefront 
of all nations as regards 
these important elements 
of agric ulture. But be¬ 
sides agricultural fairs 
thcro have also been or¬ 
ganized those* which 
comprehended especially 
the display of ‘the im¬ 
provements in manufac¬ 
tures and mechanical 
ingenuity.' Associations 
have been formed in the 
principal cities, like the 
American Institute in 

New York, by which 
1 .. 
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fairs have been annually organized, at which 
prizes and other premiums have been be¬ 
stowed, awakening an energetic and honor¬ 
able competition among manufacturers and 
producers. The same system has been ap¬ 
plied to the dairy, and state dairy associa¬ 
tions, with thoir annual fairs,bavo resulted, as 
a part of their work, in the formation of the 
International Dairy Pair Association of New 
York city, by whieh organization an annual 
fair for the competitive exhibition of dairy 
products has been for several years conducted 
with marked success. The general tendency 
of fairs in this country has been shown to be 
in the direction of the improvement of prod¬ 
ucts and manufactures. 

NATIONAL AND INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL EXHIBITIONS. 

The Industrial Exhibition originated nat¬ 
urally in the great fair It was an expan¬ 
sion of the original idea witli the element of 
competition made more prominent than had 
previously been the cast', and that of compen¬ 
sation by prizes and premiumsmoin generally 
introduced as an additional inducement lo 
contribution. Pairs were originally held for 
profit only, and art' still so held in some parts 
of the world. When Iho element of sale 
ceased to enter into their composition they 
became exhibitions. It was quite at a recent date that this 
idea assumed somewhat of the. form it holds at present. 
The first Industrial Exhibition was held in Paris in 
and comprised principally specimens of arts and menu- 
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lonuon KxiuarnoN, 1851. 

! fuetures loaned l>v their owners. It was in fact the origin 
j of the ‘•Loan Exhibition” of the present day. This 
! display was sufficiently successful to be continued, and under 
i the Consulate of Napoleon such exhibitions were frequent. 

To England local exhibitions were 
held in Manchester, Leeds, Bir¬ 
mingham, ami othereities, in 1828, 
1837, 183!), and 1810 In Ireland 
. the Royal Society of Dublin began 
a sciies of triennial exhibitions of 
Irish manufactures in 1829. Similar 
exhibitions were held in dim it in 
1839, in Berlin in 1832, and Vienna 
in 1835. But the International Ex¬ 
hibition originated in London, and 
under the paternal care of the 
“ London Society of Arts." This 
Society was organized in 1758, and 
by a judicious system of prizes did 
much service to English arts and 
manufactures, and even promoted 
the improvement of the fishery 
trade and commerce in the British 
colonies. In 1845 Prince Albert 
became President of the Society, 
and four years later an annual ex- 
-■« hibitiou of articles of utility, in¬ 

vented, registered, or patented due- 
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ing the preceding twelvemonths was organized. In that same 
year Prince A Hart, recommended the establishment of un 
International Exhibition, which was held in 1851 in the 
Crystal Enlace in Hyde Park, the first of its kind which ever 
took place in the world. It was ojicned in May by Queen 
Victoria, and was closed m October of the same year, having 
been visited by over six million persons. This Exhibition 
was followed by a similar one in Dublin m 1853, which was 
visited by 1,150,000 people. In the same year occurred in 
New York nn Industrial Exhibition, which was hold in a ( 
building covering 170,000 square feet, with an additional one j 
of 53,0 >0 square feet. This building was called the Crystal ' 
Palace, and the Exhibition, 
which contained exhibits 
from many foreign countries, 
was moderately successful. 

In 1854 an Industrial Exhi¬ 
bit ion was held iri Munich, 

Havana, and in 1855 occur¬ 
red the great Paris Exposi¬ 
tion, in a building 800 feet 
long by 350 feet wide, and 
which cost $5,000,000. This 
Exhibition was kept open n 
Sundays, and theentir* num¬ 
ber of visitors was 4,535,404. 

The. number of inhibitors 
was more, than Mil •• as, repre¬ 
senting nearly .,3 countries 
ami 33 (oh,lues. Ill 1863 
another Intel nutinual Extii- 
bilton occurred in London 
in a building erected for the 
purpose at South Erasing, 
ton, and which afterwards 
became the Alexandra Pal¬ 
ace, destroyed by fire in 1873. 

There wore, at this Exhibition 
17,861 foreign exhibitor*. Ii 
was open 171 . .vs, and the 


number at visitors was 6,311,- 
108. 

The Paris International Expo¬ 
sition of 1867 was the largest up 
to that date, there being 60,328 
exhibitors and 10,200,000 visit¬ 
ors. The Exhibition building 
cost about 21,000,000 francs, of 
which the government paid 13,- 
000,000 francs. * The receipts for 
admission, etc., were $2,000,- 
000, and there resulted, as was 
claimed, a profit, of $600,000. 
Annual Exhibitions occurred in 
London in 1871, ’72, and *73. 
In 1872 a great Russian Exhibi¬ 
tion was organized in Moscow 
under the patronage of the Im¬ 
perial Government,. The Vienna International Exhibition 
of 1873 was conducted in a building of brick and glass, 2,986 
feet long and 83 feet wide, and other buildings, the whole 
covering about CO acres. The entire number of exhibitors, 
exclusive of Oriental countries, was 43,584, and the total 
number of visitors was 7,354,867. 

The Centennial Exposition of 1876 originated in an act of 
Congress passed March 3d, 1871. The ami covered by this 
Exposition wus 75 acres, the number of buildings being 
about 300. The main building wus 1880 feet, long by 404 
feel wide: the art gallery or " Memorial Flail "365 feet long 
by 210 wide mid 59 high : the Machinery llall 1403 x 369, 
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with an annex 208 x 210; Horticultural Hall, 333 x 193 and 
■73 feet high; the Agricultural Building, 465 x 630, covering 
a space of 71 acres; the United Slates Government building, 
200 x 300. The ground inclosed for the site of all the 
Exposition buildings, including, besides those already named, 
numerous annexes, state buildings, and special buildings, 
was 236 acres. There were 7 miles of avenues and walks, 
and 7i miles of railway within the grounds. This Exhibi¬ 
tion was open from May 10th to November 10th 159 days, 
and received 9,$92,625 visitors. .The largest attendance on 
any one day was on “ Pennsylvania L>ay,” September 28t,h, 
274,919. The total cash receipts amounted to $3,819,497. 
The total receipts, including concessions and royalties, 
amounted to $4,314,507.75. After paying all ils expenses 
and returning the $1,500,000 loaned by the United States 
Government, the Centennial Commissioners were able to 
divide among tlie purchasers of its stock a small percentage 
of their investment. The 
Paris Exposition of 1878 
took place in buildings 
erected on the Champ <le 
Mars and including the 
palace of the Trocadero 
on the hill of that name 
and the Main Jhiilthug 
on the opposite sidoof the 
Seme. The gross receipts 
from entrance fees of this 
Exhibition amounted to 
about 13,000,000 francs 
The number of strangers 
who stayed in Paris dur¬ 
ing the progress of the 
Exhibition was 571.792. 

Of these nearly 15,000 
were Americans, and 
about 04,000 English. 

Thirty-six royal person¬ 
ages visited the Exposi¬ 
tion, including the Shah 
of Persia. In August, 1879, the Agricultural Society of New 
South W ales held an Exhibition at Sydney, continuing for 
four months, and which attracted universal attention, and 
was very successful. The main building, situated on wlmt 
is known as the “ Domain,” covered 7J acres of space, 
affording 11,000,000 cubic feet of available room, and cost 
£100. CO A Numbersof American manufacturers contributed 
to this Exhibition. A second Australian Exhibition, which 
took plp.ee at Melbourne with great success, commenced 
on October 1st, 1880. Tbe opening ceremonies were at¬ 
tended by more than 32,000 persons, and during the first 
half month 119,859 admissions were recorded. The total 
number of admissions during fho seven months of the 
Exhibition amounted to 1,309,496, In the division of 
awards at this antipodal exhibition the United Kingdom 
received tbe largest number, 559; after which came Victoria, 
& A., 878; Prance, 888; Germany, 259; Italy, 188; and the 
United States, 115 ; the remaining countries exhibiting, of 


■ r— 


which there were 15 in all, receiving much less than the 
smallest number of awards just given. The largest num¬ 
ber of admissions on any one day was on tho 22d of March, 
when the awards were declared, and amounted to 25,189. 

In 1881 a largo Cotton Exposition was held in the United 
States at Atlanta, Georgia. The number of exhibits was 
1,113, divided among 37 Slates, of which the New England 
and Middle furnished 374; the Western, 261; and tho 
Southern, 478. Tho Exposition was open 70 days ; the 
number of admissions being 289,774: and the cash receipts 
for admisions $95,892.25. 


THE EAST INDIA AND OTHER COMPANIES. 

Kaon the time of the Phoenician's and Carthaginians tho 
trade with India has id ways been an object of desire 

among tho commer¬ 
cial nations of tho 
earth. Endowed with 
almost fabulous wealth, 
the seat, of manufac¬ 
tures unrivaled else¬ 
where among the em¬ 
pires of the earth, with 
a facility of production 
unsurpassed, there is 
little wonder that India 
should have always been 
an iitirmtion to tho 
column t ini eyes of the 
West, Combining the 
central and south east¬ 
ern peninsulas of Asia, 
India comprises an area 
of 1.576,746 miles, and 
u population of nearly 
240.000.000. The iirst 
trade with this exten¬ 
sive, rich, und popu¬ 
lous country, was carried on by the ancient cities of Pyre 
and Curtilage, from which it descended to Genoa and Ven¬ 
ice, when those cities gained their commercial supremacy ; 
from them again to the Portuguese, Dutch, and English, at 
periods ranging between the middle ages awl the eighteenth 
century. The commerce witii India prior to tho 3 urkisli 
conquest of Constantinople and Egypt, was conducted 
chiefly by the Italiun republics ; in later days by means 
of the overland route, via Suez. Laic in the fifteenth 
century Vasco da (mum mode a voyage from Lisbon around 
tho Cape of Good Hope, across i ho Indian Ocean and to 
Culieut, now Calcutta. The result of ids expedition was that 
Portugal organized a commerce with India, which it mo¬ 
nopolized for nearly a century, holding sections of country 
with which they traded by means of viceroys appointed by 
the Portuguese king. In 1587 the government chartered an 
East Indian Company, which, however, was abolished in 
1040. In the mean time Holland grasped at fhe same rich. 
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prize, and in 1595 a Dutch East India Company was formed, 
which soon returned large dividends, and captured or 
purchased immense properties in valuable colonies. The 
charter of this company was renewed for the last time in 
3776, anil in 1795 it terminated its existence, its affairs pass¬ 
ing into the hands of the government. A French East 
India Company was founded in 1061, and was broken up m 
1770. A Danish Hast India Company, founded in 1618, was 
dissolved in 1631, reconstructed in 1070, again dissolved in 
1729, and reformed in 1732. It continued prosperous during 
the eighteenth century, after which time it declined. All 
of these companies, however, in the extent of their wealth, 
their commerce, and their political signilicaueo were totally 
eclipsed by the great British East India Company, which 
was chartered at London m 1000, and was abolished by act 
of Parliament August 2d, 1858, whert the East Indian posses¬ 
sions, trade, and power 
reverted to the crown. 

It may bo said of this 
corporation that it 
reached a h e i g h t o f 
power, wealth, and ag¬ 
grandizement never 
equaled by any other 
similar association. It 
owned vast and thickly 
populated provinces, held 
native rulers tributaries, 
and their governments as 
appendages, and drew 
from the wealth of Indian 
provinces sums amount¬ 
ing to millions of pounds 
annually. For more than 
two centuries the East 
India Company wielded 
this tremendous power, 
and was only finally over¬ 
turned by the corrupt ions 
engendered within itself, 
although the immediate ha,use of its destruction was the 
bloody Indian revolt of 1857-8. The foreign trade of India 
hasbe.cn for centuries famous for its value and importance. 
In 18f1-2 there were engaged in it 1,230 square-rigged 
vessels, 948 steamers, and 50,000 native craft. In Bengal 
and Mysore there are extensive manufactures of silk, while 
Delhi is celebrated for its manufactures of this article. 


we may see to what a tremendous extent the growth of the 
Indian trade was fostered and forwarded by the East India 
Company. In 1869 the Suez' Canal, built by Ferdinand de 
Lesseps. was opened in the presence of the Viceroy and a 
vast native assemblage, besides the Empress Eugenie, who 
traveled from Paris for the purpose. During the first five 
years of its existence the number of vessels passing through 
the Suez Canal increased from 491 to 1,264 ; the tonnage 
from 035,000 to 2,500,000 ; the receipts increasing during 
the same period from 5,000,000 francs to five times that 
amount. The Hucz Canal is managed by a company, 2,500 
shares of the stock being divided between the Viceroy and 
French holders, nearly 200,000 belonging to England, and 
222,.'!58 in the hands of French capitalists. 

The extension of commerce through the agency of cone 
panics sue!) as the British blast India Company is still 

further susceptible of 
demonstration by inves¬ 
tigation into the colo¬ 
nizing of America by 
means of similar meth¬ 
ods. Plymouth Colony, 
and Providence Planta¬ 
tions, as they were term¬ 
ed, originating in their 
settlement in religious 
movements, were none 
the less influenced by 
commercial necessities or 
encouraged and devel¬ 
oped by commercial 
means. The more south¬ 
ern colony of .lames 
River was directly 
founded and pushed to 
a successful establish¬ 
ment by means of a col¬ 
onizing company of 
London. Companies 
were employed, in the 
first instance, to open up new fields for settlement and 
for trade, and in the second place to encourage and facilitate 
the prosecution of such settlement and trade. Thus, the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company, the vast enterprises of 
the Canards and other transoceanic steamship lines, have 
quite circumnavigated the globe in their active and ener¬ 
getic movements in this direction. 



DEPARTURE -OF 4N OCEAN STEAMER 


Benares and Aluncnabiid are noted for gold brocade: the 
Punjaub for silks. Woolens, and white and colored cottons, 
amounting to .65,000,000, or $25,000,000 annually ; while (lie 
cotton manufactures of Oude, the Central Provinces, and 
Mysore are likewise of great importance, and in the latter see- j 
tion cutlery works and manufactures of gold and silver lace ! 
are extensive and flourishing. The products of India are rice, ! 
maize, and wheal; opium, coffee, tea—the yield of which in j 
1872 was more than 6.000,000 pounds -Peruvian bark, cot¬ 
ton, ju!c, lndia-mober. and indigo, of which Bengal pro- j 
duces annually about 9.000,001' ysounds. From all of this ^ 


STEAM IN ITS RELATION TO TRANSPOR¬ 
TATION AND TRADE. 

IE introduction of steam as a motivo force and 
its adaptation to general use was important 
in its relation to commerce not only as 
concerned its application to transportation 
—thereby lessening the l ime while increasing the accommo¬ 
dation for the transportation of goods—but, in a fair decree, 
by increasing the possibilities of manufacture and the pro* 
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duction at articles to be used in trading. 

Whether in the first hall of the sixteenth 
century steam as a motive power was ap¬ 
plied or not is of little importance. It was 
not until the eighteenth century that its 
powerful influence began to bo seriously felt 
m connection with the establishment and 
development of trade. The application of 
steam to manufactures and the introduction 
of the factory system, at first in England 
and soon afterwards throughout manufac¬ 
turing countries, gave a tremendous impetus 
to the quantity of production. It was quite 
half a Century later that its uses for trans¬ 
portation became evident and practicable. 

The date of the Invention of tramways would ap¬ 
pear to have been very early In the; seventeenth cuu- 
tnry. They were first list'd in the coal districts of 
England and In the sonth of Scotland ; but it was not 
until the beginning of the following century lliat the 
original idea was developed Into something present¬ 
ing more praellcable methods. The iirst application 
of steam to locomotion on laud was made by George 
Stephenson in 1814, but the Stockton and Darlington 
Railway, under an Act of Patliameut of IStil, may 
lie considered to have been the first railroad In England l>nllt on 
thi« plan. The first railroad In (ho United Slates was at Quint y. 
In Massachusetts. The first American engine was the “ Tom Thumb,” 
constructed by Peter Cooper, and pliucd on (he Baltimore and Ohio 
road in 1830. The Baltimore and Ohio Itail fond was commenced in 
1828, and throe years later transported nearly 100,000 passengers, and 
0,000 ton* of freight. Prom tills time to the present them has occurred 
the constant consirnction of raiboads, and in lain yoars their consolida¬ 
tion into complete systems, lapping vast territories and contrived to 
convey the largest possible quantities of freight from the inter.or to the 
seaboard and for exportation. At the beginning of the year 1880 there 
were in the United 8tuti'6 85,M0 miles of railroad, employing 111,455 
locomotive engines, 11,383 passenger cars, and 423,013 freight curs. As 
an UlustraUon of the vast capacity of the railroad systems of the United 


| Stales ii is to be observed that in the year 187!) thirteen lines moved 
| 07,092,543 tons of freight, the receipts therefor bring $116,811,452. It is 
tube further noted, in regard Pi this question of eapnrily, that a freight 
car load is estimated at 26,000 pounds. Thus an ordinary railroad freight 
car will hold of corn, 450 bushels ; bailey, 400 bushels ; oafs, 800 bush¬ 
els ; rye, ,100 bu“bcls ; wheal, 425 bushels, bran, 1.000 bushels ; apples, 
360 bushels; petal in's, 480 bushels; whirkey, 60 ba’rels; salt, 70 barrels; 
lime, 70 hurrels ; flour, 30 bancl«; flour.200 sacks, cattle, 18 head ; hops, 
50 head; sheep, 80 bead; hardwood. 6 cords; solid board, 6,000feet; 
shingles, 40,000fect. l ard lumber, 20,000 feet; green lumber, 15,000 feel; 
joist, scanning, and large lumber. 4,000 feet. 



THE EXPRESS BUSINESS, 

specinl development in 
neotion with rail road 
fie has heen the express 
iness. which, from tho 
KmallcKt posaiblc beginning, hag, in. less 
than 11all' a, century, Iteeomo an estab¬ 
lished Institution for carriage of tho 
greatest possihle value unrl importance 
to largo and widely separated popula¬ 
tions. Tho express business commenced 
in 1839, with the advertisement of Wil- 
liarn P. Ilamdcn, of Bosl on, of iiis design 
to make regular trips as a messenger and 
paekagc-efiTrieiv betw non Boston and New 
York by way of tho Providence Railroad 
and steamboat therefrom. In accordance 
with this announcement Hamden made 
his first trip March 4th, 1839, with a 
few packages, some ^orders, and small 
amounts of money to exchange and 
deliver. Prom this beginning originated 
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Zhe entire business of carrying, which increased and grew 
more lucrative from the first. Mr. Uarnden made contracts 
with railroad and steamboat companies, increased the fre¬ 
quency of his trips, and gained tiie favor of (he press by 
bringing them matter in advance of the regular mails. 

The advantages of this system were speedily recognised by the HUT- 
cantllc-intercsts of the two cities originally Invohoj, and shortly after¬ 
wards a similar express was commenced by Alvin Adams, which was 
designed to connect Boston ami New York by another route. At the 
beginning of this undertaking a carpet-bag was found sufficient for the 
accommodation of the entire business, ami from this has gionn the vast 
express transportation business with its immense capital, its trams of 
earn, amilea and relays of assistants, and lls widely extemlefl connec¬ 
tion*. In 1841 the express was extended to Philadelphia and Albany ; a 
year or two later to Washington, and them n to Buffalo and other eiltes 
of the West by other companies which were rapidly formed. In 1854 
four of the railroad companies were consolidated In Adams s Express 
Company with a capital of $1,200,(100. At, present the entire capital 
invested is supposed lo bo in the neighborhood of $80,000,000 Express 
companies now Iranspoit nearlv all the specie and bullion, as well as 
a considerable portion of tie bank notes, bills of exchange, drafts, 
bonds, and other securities, turn the prices of exchange between cities 
depend in some measure upon the express charges for conveyance. 
Merchandise of nearly every description is now fmwarded ftoin place to 
place, however distant apart, by this method. The development ot 
commerce lias still further boen extended by inland water navigation 
tluongli the means of rivers, lakes, and canal-, these means being ordi¬ 
narily used for slow freight and non perishable articles in conlta- 
distinrtiun to the employment and use of railroads for more rupid 
transit. j 


After transportation, of course the means of communica¬ 
tion with as much rapidity as is practicable becomes a most, 
important factor in the prosecution of commerce. For this 
purpose two systems have: been organized—the mail camuaue 
and the telegraph system, followed by tt third in more 
recent times—the system of communication by telephone. 
The establishment of the Postal service, by which letters 
and packages may be regularly eouvovid from place to place 
has proved to l>e one of 1 lie most efficient instruments of [ 
civilization, as well as one of the most important adjuncts 
of commerce by diffusing intelligence ami information and 
facilitating business between persons ]duped ul a distance : 
from each other. 

MONEY AND EXCHANGES. I 



|)0 facilitate the conduct and extension of com¬ 
merce throughout, the world other agencies 
have been found necessary besides those 
already mentioned. Snob are, for instance, 
the use of an (.ivaihride circulating medium ; the institution 
of banking; arid i tie organization of exchanges in the differ¬ 
ent department* of trade. Next io the. management of trade 
bv means of actual *barter or exchange of articles, to which 
wo have already alluded, came in the establishment and 
organization, as far us was practicable, of the use of money 
so-called : meaning, briefly, a circulating medium or means 
for accommodating the, wants of buy* r and seller without 
the necessity of resorting to the 'umbrous and of mu oxperi- 
sive method of direct, exchange. 


In 1435the amour'pf coined moin-v inexistence was estimated in j 
$150,000,000. At the end of the e, w uteeuth irntury il amounted to i 
$1.91X1,000,000. Iu If 17 the entire amount of gold coin and bullion in | 


the world waa slated at $3,000,000,000. The yield of the mine* of Cali¬ 
fornia in the next ten years added about $300,000,000 to this amount, ana 
those of Australia from 1851 to 1839 yielded About $300,000,000 more. 
The entire yield of the American mince, both gold and silver, from 1848 
to 18TB was $1,500 OiXI.OOO. The total amount of gold existing In ihb 
world in 1881 1- estimated by the highest Authorities to have been 
$7,703,223,772, and that of silver to have been $8,157,8*3,025—making 
an aggregate of gold and silver to the value of $14,521,086,797. 

In order to facilitate trade, what are called exchanges 
have been organized in all the principal financial and trade 
centers. The term “exchange” is applied'to buildings or 
places of resort for merchants. The name bourne (literally, 
purse) is applied in Franco and Belgium to it resort of this 
kind, and in Berlin, Hamburg, and other Gorman cities 
there is the equivalent b&rae. Usually the word Fas boen 
made to comprehend an open quadrangle surrounded by an 
arcade, but, in somo cases largo reading-rooms constitute 
resorts of this kind,and as such are open only to subscribers, 
und the visitors these introduce to them. Exchanges origi¬ 
nated in the commercial cities of Italy, Germany, and the 
Netherlands, and from the last-named country were copied 
by England in the latter part of the sixteenth century. The 
first Exchange of London was almost entirely destroyed by 
the great fire of 160(1. Two others afterwanls erected met a 
similar fate. The foundation-stone of the third was laid by 
Prince Albert, on January the 17th, 1842, and was opened 
on the 1st January, 1815, by Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 
There are also produce exchanges, >otto.v exchanges, 
mining exchanges, etc., according to f he character of the 
trade existing in the localities where they ore organized. 
Utlicr institutions of n similar character are termed Boards 
or Trade or Chambers of Commerce. All of these are 
voluntary associations of merchants and traders formed to 
discuss matters iipjiertaining lo commerce, to buy and sell 
stocks, bonds, or produce, and to promote commercial inter¬ 
ests generally. Tho idea of the Chamber of Commerce 
is originally attributed to Oliver Cromwell, who, in 1655, 
appointed Ins son lvicha.nl, with many distinguished persons, 
and about twenty noted merchants of London and other 
cities of England “ to meetahd consider by what means the 
trade and navigat ion of the country might tie best promoted. ” 
As to such institutions as we have named, their members 
an- generally tetnied brokers, excepting members of Boards 
of Trade and Chambers of Commerce. 


STOCK AND STOCK BROKERS, 

The term Stock i« used under several signification*. Among other*, 
ft f-xpmtaae the capita] or money invented in business hy Individuals or 
Anna, and also that of banking or other money establishments. The 
word “stocks,” however, is the general name hy which the public debt 
or dent ot the Government, and tile securities of railroads, gas com¬ 
panies. and other corporations, oto generally known. These stocks 
always have a market Value,, sonietimch above and sometimes below their 
nominal value They form the subject of speculation, being bought or 
sold in the expectation of profit Business lecuuduetcd under tho rules 
and terms of organization of the Stin k Exchange and for a fixed com. 
mission from which brokers Arc not |>ciinllted to deviate. The New 
York Stock Exchange was'first regularly organized In 1789. A similar 
organization had previously existed in Philadelphia. The stocks at first 
dealt in were 1,’nited Slates stocks, and Slate, bank, mul Insurance stock. 
Railroad stocks first came into the market in 1830. Iu 1883 the initiation 
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fee of the Heir York Stock Exchange woe $26; In 1827, $100; in 1633, 
$130. At present a scat In the Board is worth $36,000. The number of 
members is 1,060. From 300,000 to 600,000 scares of stockchauge hands 
on the Now York Stock Exchange daily, and tho operations frequently 
cover more than $3,000,000 value of securities bundled. 

The record of transaction* is abbreviated, in its expressions in the 
printed reports and on tho “tape "of the telegraphic stock Indicator; 
as, for instance, “ )L 8. 4U0:125 s. 60,’’ which means 400 shares of the 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern itailroad stock at $125, to be deliv¬ 
ered at the seller’s option any time within (10 days. If recorded “ b. 60,” 
the option Is with tho buyer. The letters “ ex.” mean “ Icsr dividend ” 
Applied to bonds ”c. v tucans “ coupon," and “ r." “registered; ” “o b ” 
stands for ‘‘delivered at the opening of tho twoks of transfer.’’ Stock 
is bought either for Its full value. In cash or on a margin In the latter 
Instance the client deposits with his broker 10 per cent, of tbo par value 
of the stock, thus securing tho latter against loss, since he may roll If the 
stock falls to the point which the margin covers, or cun call for more 
margin, and sell If the Client declines further ilsk. 

Those who contract to deliver slock at a certain price at a future day 
are said to “ sell short ” 
and are technically 
called “ bears,” be¬ 
cause they desire to 
squeeze or depress (in: 
market. “ Bulls,” on 
thecontrary, buy Btock 
for a rise, and are cal I- 
ed “long of the stock ” 
or “ bulls," because 
their Interest ts to raise 
the market price. The 
broker'* commission 
for Inlying or Selling!- 
one-eighth of 1 per 
cent, except to mem¬ 
bers of the Board, who 
pay $2 [st one hundred 
shares. The business 
In “stock privileges,’' 
as they are called, is a 
peculiar one, involving 
the technical terms 
“puts" and "catls,'” 

A broker ’who sells a 
“put" agree* to buy 
a specified stock, in a 
certain number of 
shares, within a stated 
time at a specified 
price, provided the 
seller bo willing to deliver the stock at the time and pric- named 
If the broker sells a “call,” ho agrees to deliver a certain number of 
shares of a given stock on call, within a staled time at a specified price 
The rost of tli6»oprivileges is arranged between llie parlies in accord 
ance with the condition of the market, the time Involved, etc. 

COMMERCIAL TERMS AND AGENTS. 

A broker Is an agent or intermediate person who tram-ads ejwJttl 
business on account of another. The pro\inro of a broker in to find 
buyers and Hellers and bring them together to mako their bargains, or to 
transact for them the business of such buying and selling The 

class Is generally limited to cities and latge towns, since in small phicea 
whore tbc amount of trade done is very limited, buyers prnl sellers are 
generally familiar with each other and do not require logo iothcexpotiHo 
of employing a third party or Intermediary- Brokers are divided 
Into different classes, according to tho nature of tho property in w hich 
they deal. 

A bill broker U one who buys and sells note* and bills of exchange. 
An exchange broker buys and soils nncnmmt money, and deals In 
exchanges relating to money in different countries. An insurance 
broker effects insurance on lives or property. A stock broker negoti¬ 


ates transactions In the public funds and deals Jn stocks of mining corpo 
rations, railroads, and other securities. The real estate broker buys 
and sells houses and lauds aud obtains loans of money upon morigige. 
The merchandise broker buys and sells goods. The shipping 
broker deals with the pu rchase ami gale of vessels, procures freights, ore. 
The pawnbroker advances money ou various kinds of goods taken on 
pledge, conditionally on being allowed to sell them if the sum or sums 
advanced be not repaid within a certain time. Other brokers appraise 
or sell household furniture. Ho. All these different classes of intermedi¬ 
ary agents obtain tbeir profit* chiefly by commission on their transac¬ 
tions, though many of them indulge in speculation* Sn their own behalf. 

Among the mediums in use for the payment of indebtedm^M and for 
other use of tho circulating medium, the bill of exchange or draff may 
properly be coiiHiderod hero. This Isa written order or request from 
one person to another desiring him to pay a sum of money theieln 
named to a third person mentioned,on his account. Like auole of hand 
it mind be fnndc payable to order or bearer, in order to be negotiable or 
transferable. This was a method devni d by merchant* in different 
countries for the moie ready remittance of money from one to another. 

By this means, ot the 
present day, a man in 
any part of the civi¬ 
lized world may re¬ 
ceive money from any 
trading country, In¬ 
stead of being obliged 
to carry from home all 
over tho earl it the 
money he requires. 
Transactions of this i 
kind are usually con¬ 
ducted by persons 
know n as exchange 
brokers, who are ac¬ 
quainted with different 
meichants in various 
places at home and 
abroad. 

Another Important 
element which enters 
into commercial trans- 
aclions and the taliut 
of good* Is that which 
is known an Insur¬ 
ance. Majunk In- 
HI'kamir is that by 
whirl; vessels of cvry 
kind, with m without 
their cargoes, are se¬ 
emed against the 
dlingers of llie *eu, and l* a special bianch of the business The under- 
w huts who attend to this kind of insnnuMO ascertain, as far as poa- 
sible, what the ri*kt* are on every voyage* by any particular vessels, 
and charge rommi-Hon for insurance accordingly. 

A drawback in < ommetee is an allowance made to merchants on the 
re-exportr tior» <»f rcitnin goods, which in some caws consists of the whole 
and in others of a part Of the dalles w hirh had been paid upon tho mer¬ 
chandise. a debenture is a certificate delivered at the Custom House 
when thecxpoiter of any‘goods or mcnhandlse lias complied with tho 
regulations, In consequence of which he is entitled to a bounty on the 
exportation. This certificate is planed by the officer of customs when 
the goods n rp regularly entered and shipped, and tbo vessel cleared for 
her intended voyage. A certificate of clearance gives her poi mis¬ 
sion to «ull A u bill of credit ” among merchants is ale tier sent by an 
Agent or other person to a merchant desiring him to give credit to the 
bearer for coods or money. A bill of entry is a w ritten account of 
goods entered at i ho Cur tom House, whether imported or intended for 
exportation. A bill of lading- in a written account of goods shipped 
by any l>crson on board of a vessel, signed by the master of the vessel, 
who acknowledges the receipt of the goods, and promise* to deliver lhem 
safely at the place directed, dangers of the sea excepted. It Iw usual for 
tho master to sign two or three copies of the bills, one of which be keeps 
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fn hi* powcarion, while one is kept by the shipper, and another is sent 
to the consignee or person who it« to receive the goods at, the end of tho 
voyage. A bill of store is a license granted at the Custom House to 
inerchontK to carry micti stores and provision* as arc necessary for the 
voyage free of duty. A n In voice an account of goods shipped by 
merchants for their purchasers or agents abroad, in which the peculiar 
marks of the goods, the value, price* and other particulars are given. 
The duties and charges upon them of overv kind are recorded, and a 
book is kept in which they arc duly entered A foreign agent or 
factor Is a jieruon in some foreign country employed l*v a men hunt to 
transact business for him, for widt h he receives a commission of ho 
much per cent on all the sales he effects He may buy and sell in his 
own name and is entrusted with the possession and control of the goods. 
In these respects he differs from a broker. FActore are ulso employed 


for domestic business, as, for instance, the cotton factors In the Southern 
States, who make advances upon crop's and who store, sell, and 
ship the cotton wlmn baled, alt of which business they do upon com¬ 
mission. An embargo is an order from the Government prohibit¬ 
ing the departure of ships or merchandise from all or some of the 
ports within Its dominions. Such detentions generally occur io actual 
war or when one naf ion la In a hostile attitude towards another. Quar¬ 
antine is the time during which A vessel suspected of having mallg- 
mint sickness on board, or of having tome *from a port where such 
malignant sickness In known to prevail, is forbidden to have any 
interconi>e with the shore at which she arrives. The word is derived 
from tile Italian puprunta, meaning forty, beemwe forty days’ deten¬ 
tion was commonly prescribed for all vessels delayed under such cir¬ 
cumstances. 
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IlliN it is remembered that Ihe u.-u 
ional wealth of the United States is 
)vcr fifty thousand million dollars, 
and that it increases at the rate of 
five, hundred millions per annum, 
some idea of the vastness, (he fre- 
([lmncy, and the comprehensive na¬ 
ture of its. transact ions will Lie ob¬ 
tained. Meanwhile an important ele- 
whieh lias gone to the increase of 
the woalth of the country, should not lie ignored in this con¬ 
nection, This element is immigration, which for the last 
five rears has amounted to fnm 150.000 to 500.000 per 
annum. 

The coinineree of the United States, like that of most 
other countries, is I with internal and external. It is a fact 
but little known, that the \nine of the commodities trans¬ 
ported on the railroads of the United States many times ex¬ 
ceeds the total value of the foreign coipmercr of the United 
States, including tin ports and exjmrts. To illustrate this fact, 
it may bo remarked that the value of the commodities com j his- 
ing the freight traffic of the Pennsylvania Railroad between 
Pliilodelphia and Pittsburg (including branch lines) amount¬ 
ed during the year 1870 to $500.008,103, this being exclusive- 
of express freights, the value of whicti is very mneb greilor 
in proportion to the weight earned than is the value of the 
ordinary commodities transported in freight ears. The 
growth of the internal commerce has been more rapid dur¬ 
ing the last ten years loan has been the cuss during any ; 


preceding decade in the history of the country. The growth 
of the great cast and west commercial movement between 
the Atlantic «eul>ourd States and the Western and North¬ 
western States serves to illustrate this statement. The ton¬ 
nage movement over the New York State Canals, the New 
York Central and Hudson River Railroad, the New York, 
Lake Erie and Western Railroad, and the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, (luring tho last ten years, increased as follows: 


* 



Year 

Tons. 

New York State Canals.. 

..,.,..1871.. 

. 0,467,888 

ft .4 if 

.1880.. 

. 6,462,300 

N. A'. C. & IT. R. R.R. 

.1871.. 

. 4,583,058 

.. if la 

.1880.. 

.' 10,578,754 

N. Y„ L. E. & W. R.T!. 


. 4,84-1,308 

1< << .» 

.1880 .. 

9,445,302 

Pennsylvania R.R.. 

.1871... 

. 7,100,294 

»< <• 

.1880 .. 

. 18,341,588 


It will bo -erri fiom the foregoing statement that the tonnage moved 
on die Non York Stale Canals was not so great In the year 18WHW In 
tin-year 1871, hut that the tonnage looted on the three railroad* men¬ 
tioned Increased from 16,470,558 tons in 3871 to 80,863,714 toil* In 1880, 
nn Increase of 120 7 per cent. It Is'also a fact that the aggregate ton¬ 
nage on thirteen of the principal railroad* of the United State* Incrcitted 
from 1873 lo 1880 by the.nmoutit of 71.5 per rent. Of t!)e total,]umber 
of freight ears employed In Uie United States In 1880, B per cent, belong 
to milunidr in the. New Engl ind States, 47 per Cent, to railroad* hi the 
Middle Slates, 5 per cent, to railroads In the Southern Stares, 40 per 
cent, lo railroads In Urn Western, Northwestern and Scmthwentorn 
Slates, and 2 per cent, to the railroads of tho Titt-Iflr Slate* and Terri- 
(orh a. The rapid growth of the. Internal commerce of tho country 
during the last twenty years ha* given rise to a demand for largely 
inrroused means of transportation. The tonnage employed In the do¬ 
mestic trade of the United Slate*, on the lakes, on rivers, and to the ■ 
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oooatwlm trade amounted in 1880 to 3,837,685 ton*, tho ton¬ 
nage unit being 100 cubic feet of space; but the capacity of 
railroad car* of alt descriptions employed on thu railroads 
in the United States to 1880, according to the latest informa 
tlon, amounted to about 7,900,000 similar tons of 100 cubic 
feet of apace. Meauwbilo tho cost of railroad transportation 
ha* greatly decreased. The average rate per ton charged on 
tho thirteen principal railroads of tho United States fell from 
1.77 cent per ton per mile in 1873 to 1.07 cent per ton per 
mile in 1880, a decrease of 39.5 per cent. White this decrease 
in the cost of railroad traffle was occurring that on the New 
Turk State Canals decreased also, hut to the amount of 7 per 
cent, less In the same period, The reductions in tire charges 
of transportation on railroads have conferred immense bene- 
fits upon the interests of agriculture, mining, and commerce. 
Thus the increase In the value of tlie domestic exports of the 
United States to foreign countries from $412,820,178 in 1871 
to $902,319,473 ill 1881 has been largely due to such reduc¬ 
tion*. as is evident from the fact that such exports are chiefly 
tile products of tho Wruttrn and Northwestern States, a 
large proportion of which Is transported to the seaboard on 
railroads: ''The freight charges for the, movement from 
Chicago to Boston, a distance of 1.0C0 miles, of one year’s 
subsistence of grain mul meat for an adult working-man 
amounts to lint *1 .25, which Bum is only one day'K wage* of 
a common laborer, or half the daily wages of a good carpenter 
or mn#ou.’‘ -Edtcard Afkinwn. 



POREICW COMMERCE. 


LOADING COTTON AT SAVANNAH. 


TliC vast increase of the foreign commerce of the United 
States is quickest seen in the following comparison. In 
1840, in the.beginning of successful ocean steam navigation, 
tho entire receipts of foreign morehandiso of the United . 
States amounted to $80,350,3:15. In 183) the total imports 
of merchandise amounted to $007,954,746. Tho exports in 
1840 were $111,060,501; in 1880, $83:1,910,853. The prin¬ 
cipal countries to wltieh tho agricultural nud other produets 
of the United States are sent stood in the order of value of ; 
exports in.1879 as follows: 


(treat Britain and Ireland. $846,485,881 

Prance. 88.191,041 

Germany. 36,164,394 

Bril ish America . 28,281,569 

Belgium. 27,470,003 

Russia. 15,959j7(U 

Netherlands. 13,802,840 

bpajn. 12,488,903 

13,9)1,691 
8,657,293 
8,106,928 
7,042,875 
6,779,153 
5,930,594 
5,400,380 
5,199,618 
4,897,290 
3,989,230 
3,148,75“ 
2,674,001 
2,610,048 
2,288,178 
2,284,784 
2,188.076 
2,138,461 
2,033,401 
1,926,923 ’ 
1,771,483 
1,719,827 
1,585,168 
1,447,510 
1,297,820 
1,293,981 
1,203,556 
1,142,196 
1, 10,603 
i;,588,276 


Culm. 

Italy.. 

Brazil 

Aomii 



ilia. 

Brit tali Wutit Indies.. 

China. 

Mexico. 

Colombia . 

I’otlugul. 

Turkey . 

lluyli... 

Japan .. 

Austria . 

Hawalun Inland-*. 

Denmark. 

Rmi*h Afnea. 

Sweden and Norway 
Argentine Republic.. 

Venezuela. 

Porto Rico.. 

British Guinea. 

French West Indies.. 
Dutch Hand lmltea ... 

Gibraltar. 

Pern .-. 

Chili. 

British Eaat Indies.. 
Central America.... 
All other countries..., 


OX TEE LEVEE AT NEW ORLEANS. 


Total, 


$699,538,749 
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COMMERCE AND TRANSPORTATION. 



BLOOM lift Cirm.SU ON THE I’ACMMC, It.UI.ROAD. 


The difference of values ami other coinlitiraiH brought 
about hi the United Slates during the past, decade may be 
best seen in the following figure'' - In 1870 the commerce 
of the country amounted to $8110,005, <)0(); in 1880, to $1,- 
505,000,000. In 1870 the nnumtaeturrs were valued at. 
110,000,000; in 1880, at $4,400,000,000: mining, wliiih pro- 
duced $lu0.000,00f> in 1870, reached $000,000,000 in 1880: 
agriculture was .$2,075,000,000 in 1870, and $2,525,000,000 
ten years later; the carrying trade increased from $575,000,- 
000 1o $705,000,000in the same ten years; and the banking, 
which was $200,000,000 in 1870, had risen to $200,000.000 
in 1880. In no country, in fact, that w<- are about to con¬ 
sider, has there not. bn n an increase in the value of the fac¬ 
tors that go to make countries rich through commerce; yet, 
as will bo seen by the following tablo of such increase, during 
the. ten yours from 1870 to 1880, the public debt and taxa¬ 
tion Inivo, held il.eir own with the rest of the advanced in¬ 
fluences; 

Population increased. fl.70 per c.t, j Carrying trade . 53 22 per ri. 

Agriculture . 4 .. 8.58 *■ “ Earnings of nations . til.Hl “ ■* 

Manufactures . 18.(8) “ i Public uei.lih .... 10 57 " " 

lloimnerce .38 20 “ “ ! 'J'art* .22 31 “ “ 

Mining . 47.06 “ “ I I>Mk lkM . 43.39 “ “ 

AUSTRO-HUNG \EY. 

In tile empire of Austro-Hungary the production of mile is estimated 
st 1,672,000,000 gallons per annum : Hut >f cheese .if, iKXI,000,000 pounds; 
of wool there I* produced (Kj.iXXyxXI poumiK annually, and of spun sulk 
to the value of $3 500,000; the annual fur.-.u',; from tli<* lt*w culture i* 
50.000,(XX) pounds of honey ".ed 8,000.1X10 pounds of wax. flume of all 
descriptions makes up an import mif pmduet in many districts of the em¬ 
pire, as does also the catch <>I sea ,b I along the shot - a of Dalrrudlu mot 


Istrte. About one-third of the population are engaged In agriculture 
and forestry. Austrian industry i* extensively carried on in manufac¬ 
tures, fur the export trade, of paper, stationery and paper fancy good*, 
leather and articles of leather, India rubber, articles of bone, wood, 
glass and stone, earthenware, hardware, carriages, boats and vessels, 
machinery, tools and implements, piece goods and small wore, drugs 
and chemical products. The principal Industrial pursuits of the empire 
mo carried on In Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, and Lower Austria. About 
8,(XX),(XXI persons In the empire may be considered to earn their liveli¬ 
hood hy Industrial occupations. The official valne of Imports iutoAnstro- 
11 inigai y increased from the year 1803 to Iho year 18T7 from $125,000,000 
to $ 2 ( 11 ),000,000. or more than double. Export* daring the same period 
iniTcti'cd from $135.1X1),OfKi to $205,000,018). In order to animate progress 
tn industry, patents are granted for now discoveries, and exclusive 
purnils fur articles to be introduced from foreign states. 1’roduccrs 
ami manufacturers are also allowed to make use of symbols and charac¬ 
ters, or other devices, as trade-marks. In all divisions of the empire 
there are chambers of commerce and trade, numbering twenty-nine in 
Austrian and thirteen in the Huugarian dependencies. The length of 
railway line in u*o in Austria in J878 wan IS, 000 miles. The weight of 
the goods foi warded amounted to more than45,000,000 tons. The poetul 
gw vice includes 4,115 ofllc.es In Austria and 1,95) in Hungary. The num¬ 
ber of telegraph stations was, In 1876, 2,325 in Austria and Oil in Hun¬ 
gary. The Austro-Hungarian commercial navy at the end of IS7 7 
compri-ed about 05 steamers and 7,010 sailing vessels. The merchant 
service in 1878 numbered 7,608 sailing i eesels nmi 100 steamers. 

BELGIUM. 

Tin- kingdom of lb Igium is rieli In minerals and certain metals. Slate 
is very common, and In it ks for hi tiding me made everywhere through¬ 
out the kingdom. The contignnirion of the rmmtry is sueh that It has 
bem readily i overerl, at small expense, with roailH, cunals and railways. 
Tlie railway sv-tein tn 1877 amounted to 2.500 miles. The import* of 
the kingdom amount, to about, $430,1100,000, and the export* to #4O»,fl00,- 
(XXI ttiiuimlly An Importtnu product is d< rived from Hie mines of lead, 
•ijur, and iron, llie produition of iron oie 111 1877 being 234,(MM tons. 

! Sit'd is manufactured to some extent, and there are copper and line 
1 works. Important indusliie- are the manufatlnio of glass and mirrors. 

J In 1877 the glass industry employed murly 12.IXK) workmen In seventy- 
six fat-lories, anil produced goods worth $7,000,(XX). Terra cotta, stone- 
i ware, and pin retain are also manufactured extensively and exported. 
The manufaUnre of clu-mltal products fs an Imporlnnt, industry, and 
Belgian cutlery enjoys a universal reputation. The kingdom exports 
ste.itiu is, engines, mcnldncry, und iron work to tile value of $10.(KX),000 
per anmun. Thu candles of Belgian manufacture are of high repute. 
The country possesses two of the most important stearinc factories in 
I the world Belgium isul«r> famous for linen and for Inee-imiking, Ever 
! since the cighlct nth century lure lias been one of Hie principal ortielos 
j of exportation, Including Valenciennes lace, Brussels point, guipure, etc. 

| .Several dese.iplems of eniluoidery are made in Belgium, which arc In 
1 high favor for ii ii.-mus vestments, hauners, trimmings, etc. The mantl- 
! faeture of wool is one of the oldest Industries in tile country; In 1877 the 
exportation was lWi,i»«! pieces. The manufactories make scarcely nny 
use of native wool, but. purchase from Russia. Germany, Austria, etc. 
The importations of wool amount annually to 100,000.000 pounds, An- 
oflit r important industry in Belgium comprises the imitation Smyrna, 
and (It ■ Brussel* and Atthnssrm carpets A valuable production is that 
of malt. Belgium, having 60 malt houses, prodnros from SOD,000 to 600,- 
000 sacks a year. Distillation occupies also an important place in the 
nathuml industries. A large trade is carried on in chocolate, also ip 
sweet liquors. Wood-carving and the manufacture of fancy goods and 
art bronr.es, and that of small arms, are also important induatrie*. In 
1876 nearly 7(X),(XX) gnus and pistols of all descriptions, beolde* W0,000 
revolvers, were made at Liege. The exportation of Belgian paper 
amounts to 85,000,000 pounds per annum. 

OEdKA. 

The Chinese have always been noted aa a manufacturing nation 
Porcelain originated with them, ss did also the art of spinning silk, so 
far as its Introduction Into Iho M eet is concerned. In the manufacture 
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SORTING TEA. Iff CHINA, 


of lacquered warn, and la the arts of carving and in- 
laying, tho Chinese have no Superiors, while (heir Ivory 
and mother-of-pearl lnduejrlen are widely known ami 
appreciated. An enormous population and extended 
and comprehensive devotion to agriculture, and a 
generally mild and beneficent climate, combine to 
bring labor to It* lowost posslblo cost, and it therefore 
enable* the production of enormous quanl ities of manu¬ 
factured articles at a cost quite below the possibilities 
of any other people to compete with. It Is only within 
a comparatively recent date tlmt Chinese manufactures 
have been introduced intoEurofie, America, and Aus¬ 
tralia. The occurrence of international expositions, 

In which China participated to a great extent, has 
occasioned the Introduction. The total imports Into 
China in 1878 were valued nt abont $1(X),0(X),000, and 
the exports to nearly the same In the period from 
1809 to 1878, the exports increased seven per anl. 
over the imports. More than two-thirds in value of 
the total exports of China consist of one article, tea. 

In 1S78 the amount of this to Great Britain and Ireland 
alone nus 154,000,(100 pounds, valued at $ 15,000,000. 

Haw silk is also exported to a considerable extent, and latterly enor¬ 
mous quantities of porcelain, bronzes, lacquered ware, and anus of 
varions kinds. Home of the bronze vases exhibited at the Octennial 
were valued at from $ii,UOO to $3,000. One carved bedstead was priced 
at. $4,<X*I. Other exportations Tor the ornamenting of foreign drawing, 
rooms comprised bamboo work, silk, panel screens, porcelain tablets, 
and carved work of all sorts. The lacquered ware comes chlelly from 
Loo-choo and Canton, and includes chairs, sofas, diessing* tables, 
screens, chess-tables, etc. Articles in sliver, toys, fans, lanterns, pou- 
gceB, grass cloth, and matting are. all lmjairtaht manufacture*. 

FRANCE- 

The Industrie* of Franco are generally too well known to need enu¬ 
meration, i lieu ding porcelain, glass, sugar, textile manufactures, silks, 
carpets, jewelry, and small articles. Cheese and bulicr, reflned sugar, 
wools and manufactured leather form an Important part of the export 
trade of Franco. The special commerce of 1879 reached the following 
amounts: Imports, $900,090,000; exports, $tXX,,0iXt,0iX>; loud, $1,500,- 
000,1X10. The merchant navy In IHH0 numbered 14,039 sailing vessels and 
S88 Steamers. The value of the French ceramic imliistiy, including por¬ 



celain and the commoner wares, amounts to $13,000,000 annually -, that 
of glass to $32, 1100 , 000 ; paper and pasteboard to $31 ,000,000; stcarlnc 
light-, $ 11 , 000 . 000 : soups, $31,000,000. Hie product of native sugar Is 
averaged at $1 lo,ouo,ou0. The Slate controls a number of the principal 
manufacturing establishments. Including the Gobelins tupestiy, Sevres 
porcelain, tin- cat pet factories of’Beauvais, the great, machine shops and 
gun factories, npd lastly the tohneto factories, tobacco being « govern¬ 
ment monopoly. The total value of the general commerce of France 
for 1878 amounted to $1,800,000,(XX). 3 he average yearly product of wine 
Is about 1, (m, 000,(XX) gallons. 

GERMANY. 

Nearly fifty per rent, of (bn entire soil of Germany Is devoted to agrh 
culture, the most iinpnitftut crops being wheat, rye, barley, oote, pota¬ 
toes, uiul tobacco. Of these the exportation amounts to but very little, 
except in the ortir !<- of pointers, of which 410,(VO tons were exported lu 
1878 In the ninthr of trade In live slock, the tnqioriutlon Is largely 
greater than the export. < wept In tlm case of sheep, in wide li, ill 1878, the 
latter nearly doubled the former In amount. The extent of railroad ser¬ 
vice in Germany in 1877 was 13.500 mites. The number of sen-going 
vessels In 1879 amounted to 1 153 sallk.g ships and 351 ntcilin- 
shlps. Tlie number of post offices in 1878 was 8,890. The length 
of telegraph lines In ibe same year was 40,0(X> miles. By ilte 
Industrial census of Germany of 1875, there Were In the German 
Empire nearly 3,1X10,000 different business enterprises carried 
on, occupying In them C 170,<130 persons, of whom one-sixth 
wen female-. Those different lines Included mining, metal 
winking, I lie mumtlaetiireof mnehin, s, rlicmlriri industry, paper 
mid leather, wood and curving, final products, building, com - 
mcreial linslm-ss, lodging and refreshments. Of these the 
largest number of persons in any one was 1,053,142 engaged 
lu clothing and cleaning. Nearly as many were employed In 
tile textile Industry, tin nevt largest being commercial Industry. 
The pnslui lien of salt, metals, and other products of mines en¬ 
gages an enormous number of men and quantity of machinery. 

The oldest and most important, of the German industrial arts 
an- tin- manufacture of linen and woolen goods, toys, wooden 
clocks, and wood carving. Saxony and Prase La are noted for 
their china and earthen wares. The commerce of Germany, 
which amounted to $1.300,1X10,000 in 18011, was nearly $3,000,000,- 
000 in 1880 -, and the carrying trade, In the same period, hod risen 
fiom $190,000,000 to $320,000,000. The Imports In 1880 were 
$700,000,000; In 1880. $900,000,000. The export* $845,000,000 
in 1809, and $045,000,000 111 1880. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

The commerce of Great Britain amounts to nearly 
£1,000,000,000 annually, of which that with the United 


TINT A OB IN FBANCE. 










COMMEBCB AND TRANSPOBTAHON. 


States amounted, in 
1881, to £141,810,- 
830, the imports 
from the United 
States being more 
than double tho ex¬ 
ports thitherward. 

Great Britain im¬ 
ports heavily o f 
breadstuff*, timber, 
metals, cotton, 
meat, and butter. 

Tier osports arc 
machinery, textile 
fabrics, hardware, 
coal, iron,salt, rails, 
etc. The railways 
of tho United King¬ 
dom cover 17,3:5ft 
miles, and their an¬ 
nual traffic amounts 
to 345,000,000 tons. 

The number of vos- hauling otmb 

pels carrying the 

British flag is greater than that of any other nation in an¬ 
cient or modern times, her tonnage amounting to 0,809,000 
tons, and that of her colonies to 1,735,000 tons Textile 
Industries ure of enormous extent, employing nearly one 
million hands. The metal manufactures come next, em¬ 
ploying 650,000 hands. 


HAULING TIMHEtt IS AUSTRALIA 


▲ttsxbazja. 

With the wonder¬ 
ful antipodal colo¬ 
nial possession of 
Great Britain, Aus¬ 
tralia, we shall con¬ 
clude this brief 
glance at a few of 
the leading coun¬ 
tries of the world 
in regard to their 
commerce and 
transportation. 

The British flag 
was first planted on 
the shores of New 
Holland, near the 
site of the present 
city of Sydney, in 
1788. Twelve years 
later there were not 
0,000 inhabitants in 

m Australia. the colony But by 

the end of the next 

half century the population amounted to nearly half a mil¬ 
lion, and since the discovery of gold, in 1851, it has increased 
five-fold. Gold anti sheepfarming have been thegroat re- 
sources of Australia, the value of the gold exported in 1877 
being £7,400,000, and that of wool £19,000,000. But the 
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gold production from 1852 to 1878 averaged £9,000,000 per 
annum. The wool trade, which in 1880 was only 2,000,000 
pounds, had reached in 1877 the enormous quantity of 354,- 
000,000 pounds. The wealth at present represented by the 
fanning stock in the country amounts to £70,000,000. Mean¬ 
while the exportation of grain averages 15,000,000 bushels, 
and the vintage averages 1,800,000 gallons of wine. The 
annual value of tlio farming products may bo set down at 
£58,000,000. Tho extent of tho railway service of Aus¬ 
tralia, including all the colonies, is 3,977 miles, and there 
are 25,400 miles of telegraph. In 1874 tho colonies owned 
2,000 vessels, aggregating 223,000 tons. 


round number*, in 1881. The splendid city of Melbourne alone con. 
tains a quarter of ■ million of inhabitants, and in ail that goes to tbo 
creation of a beautiful and impressive city, ranks with those or Europe 
and the United States. The character of the division of the inhabitants 
of this colony, as regards industrial vocations, was, in 1880- mechan¬ 
ical, 61,000; mining, 80,000; agricultural, 110 , 000 ; land and s«a trans¬ 
portation, 38,000; food products, i7,1100 ^ domestic servants, S!8,U00; 
laborers, 84,000. The foreign trade of Victoria amounted in 1879, Im¬ 
ports and exports, to U2.i,000,000, The post-offlcc bystem of the colony 
comprises 1,008 offices. All the railways in the colony arc the property 
of the State. 

AFRICA. 

Many of the productions of other countries have been in- 
| troducod both in the tropical and temperate ports of Africa. 



TRASSFOHfATION IX SOUTH AFRICA 


The capacity of Australia for the cultivation of the vine Is quite be¬ 
yond what is generally supposed. The United States Consul at Mel- 
bourne writes to the State Department In 1881 that “ it may confidently 
be asserted that every variety of vine grown on the continent of Europe 
is capable of being produced in the sontheru half of the continent, of 
Australia.'’ The number of acres nnder cultivation in this culture in 
1879 wore 14.128, divided aa follows: Victoria, 4,281; Hew South Wales, 
4,8W; Queensland, 748; South Australia, 4,117; Western Australia, 718. 
The average product of wide per acre varies iietween 111 gallons In 
South Australia and ITS in New South Wales, the average of Victoria 
being 184 gallons. 

Some Idea of the extent and importance of the colonies of Australia 
may bo derived from the following facts concerning one of them: The 
colony of Victoria has an area of 88,198 sqnarc miles, being only a 
thousand square miles smaller than Great Britain. It possesses 48 per 
cent, of the population of the entire continent, amounting to 900,000, In 


Gold is found abundantly in the sands of tho great rivers 
that, flow out of the central region, on tho coast of Guinea, 
and also in the south-east of Africa. The Sierra Leone 
coast has valuable iron ore ; and copper, salt, saltpeter, sul¬ 
phur, and emery are found in various portions of the con¬ 
tinent. Of the interior commerce or barter of the nativoB 
among themselves, our knowledge is scanty. The chief¬ 
tains in tho desert are the principal traders; and Timbuctoo, 
on tho southern edge of Sahara, is the chief commercial 
depot and central station for the caravans which arrive from 
Tafllet, Tripoli, and other places in North Africa. Algeria 
exports large quantities of “Esparto grass’’for making 
paper, and the principal export of the Cape Colony is wool 
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COMMERCE AND XRANSPORTAlXOK. 


The commerce of Egypt la very large, but consists to a 
great extent of goods carried in transit. Jn 1880, the total 
value of the imports amounted to £0,7551,500, and of the 
exports to £115,890,000. To the entire trade Great Britain 
contributed 68 per cent,, and tho rest was divided between 
Prance, Austria, Italy, Russia, and the United States. 
Cotton, corn, and flour are the largest articles of export. 

Ylje CoT\dudt of feitle. 


avoid the articles thus advertised. It is beginning to be 
learned that tho true plan of advertising is to bring the mat¬ 
ter to be introduced to the attention' of exactly the persons 
I likely to bo interested' in it, by personal appeal through pam- 
J phlots and circulars possessing some attractive features. ■ In 
the constant and increasing competition existing in every 
line of trade, it is certainly essential that a dealer should 
inuko lii mself well known and hold his patronage. The latter 
duly is the most inqiortant one of all in the accomplish¬ 
ment of success in trade. And this is’easily performed by 
assiduity, promptitude, and an obliging habit. A customer 


To a man entering upon business life, there is no doubt 
that much advice could bo given with propriety by those 
better experienced or informed in tho laws of trade than him¬ 
self. Thus it way be suggested that it is wise to buy in the 
cheapest and soli in the dearest market; that one should not 
buy at all, if he can 
avoid it, on a falling 
market; that “econ¬ 
omy is wealth,” and 
“ tiie nimble six- 
pence is better than 
Uie slow shilling.” 

All these are aphor¬ 
isms which come 
with experience, and 
will eventually bo 
1 e a r n e d by any 
thoughtful business. 
man. Ideas that are 
not, so generally un¬ 
derstood, and are 
frequently never 
learned by the very 
ones to whom they 
would be the most 
beneficial, are, for 
instance, thatadver- 



always goes where he is well treated, and where “to take 
trouble” is considered an important.function in business. 
Equally, he soon leaves a tradesman by whom he is treated 
with rudeness, who fails in punctuality, who is forgetful, 
who tries to impose upon Mm, or who will not take a little 

extra trouble to re¬ 
tain his 'custom. 

of 

¥fkde. 

The different 
lines of trade are 
sharply defined in 
the large commer¬ 
cial cities, but grad¬ 
ually drift into less 
exact methods as 1 he 
centres of popula¬ 
tion are left behind. 
Thus the manufac¬ 
turers sell to the job-, 
bars, who sell to tho 
retail dealers, who, 
in their turn, sell to 
the consumers. This 
subdivision of trade 


rising, to be success¬ 
ful, and permanent¬ 
ly so, should be rather discriminath. than universal: and 
that it is better to sell a large number of any article at n small 
profit than a smaller numlvr at a h-avy profit. Even suppos¬ 
ing tho net results lo lie the snow, in the one ease the dealer 
adds lurgelyto his pat nmugei v die extension of bis acquaint¬ 
ance,'while in the other lie i uiiincs it to the limited circle of 
those who can afford to pay his high prices. Jn the matter of 
advertising, then) is still much to be learned. Paving a thou¬ 
sand dollars for a page in a newspaper in a metropolitan city 
lias no longer the effect that it had when the ext ra vaganoo was 
a novelty. The running advert isements in “ patent outsides " 
in a thousand and one country journals of a few hundred 
circulation is n'ot now as popular as it. once was; and the 
concealed advertisement in the apparently harmless bosom of 
an anecdote or an exciting legend, with sensation head-lines, 
has ceased to deceive. Indeed, it is iouud that the constant, 
iteration of this class of ad' 'Rising tends to annoy readers, 
and finally to awaken in their minds a determination ttfc 


enhances the price, 
whilo accommodat¬ 
ing imtli manufacturer and consumer. The business of 
“ picking up trade” is an art in itself, and one which the 
manufacturer cannot, afford to undertake. Just as the study 
of the taste, of the consumer, and the extensive advertising 
must la' done by the retailer, who is brought into immediate 
contact wilh him. As a matter of fact, the introduction of 
intermediary steps in trade fulls upon the consumer—so far 
as its cost is concerned. But, again, he hasthe advantage of 
being placed in the presence, by means of tho retail dealer, 
of goods which he would never set) if lie had to depend upon 
their exhibition to him by the manufacturer. And so 
the retail dealer finds the jobber a great convenience, 
willing to act between the manufacturer and himself, to 
take the risk of giving him credit, to accept from him 
orders so small that the manufacturer never would bother 
with them, and, in fact, to enable him to successfully con¬ 
duct a business lo any extent in accordance with his ens- 
,tom. 


COFFEE WAREHOUSE IN BRASH* 
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¥l\e don\3i\efdiJil ’i^velef. 

The system of the employment of “Drummers,” ns they 
are called in this country, is quite an old one, haring been 
long in rogue in England and France, in which latter coun¬ 
try they are known as commix voyagcurx. This institution 
has assumed an importance in our internal commerce, which 
is not likely to bo diminished, though in certain lines of 
business their uso has been curtailed or even abandoned. 
This system serves the purpose of bringing business estab¬ 
lishments into personal acquaintance with each other; saves 
provincial and country buyers the necessity of making long 
and expensive journeys—by carrying samples of goods to 
their own counters; acquaints manufacturers and importers 
with the changing tust.es of different localities; enables the 
latter to gain a knowl¬ 
edge of the standing 
and business success and 
prospects of their cus¬ 
tomers by personal in¬ 
vestigation without the 
interposition of mercan¬ 
tile agencies; and, in 
tine, effects in commer¬ 
cial relations what nei¬ 
ther telegraph nor jmst- 
offlo.e could ever do half 
so well—an acquaint¬ 
ance with the business 
Situation all over the 
country, through per¬ 
sonal intercommunica¬ 
tion. Tins system also 
reacts, by educating a 
class of judicious,cxpcri- 
encod and sensible busi¬ 
ness men, whose knowi- 
. edge of the ins aud outs, 
tactics, and ways aud 
means of business, is of 
the greatest-possible ser¬ 
vice to their employers in the mean time, and will become of 
equal aid to themselves, when they, in turn, employ others 

The number of commercial travelers in actual employ¬ 
ment in Great Britan and Australia is over forty thousand, 
and in the United States as many us seventy-live thousand. 
In 1881 they formed a National Association at Atlanta, (da., 
for the purpose of influencing legislation in their behalf, 
and to effect arrangements for transportation that will ren¬ 
tier the performance of t.heir duties as economical us possible. 

Any one who has traveled much throughout the bailed 
States wjll have had frequent opportunities of observing the 
shrewd, alert commercial traveler, with hisneute ‘ ‘ man-of-t lie- 
world ” look; his affability and his ‘ * eye to the main chance. ” 
Hardly a hotel, in the seaaoif, is without one or more rooms 
furnished with conveniences for displaying “ a lino ” of sam¬ 
ples; and, indeed, the h'otel-keepors and railroad companies 
would be the first to suffer if the system wore abolished. 



orain-ki.kvatoks. 


¥l\c <( ” ^y^terq. 

In the e^rly part of this paper wo described the bazars of 
the countries of the East. Within the past ten years this 
plan of selling goods has been largely adopted in our princi¬ 
pal cities. It is, in fact, merely going back lo first princi¬ 
ples, and is not even novel with us, since every “country 
store ” or cross-roads headquarters has com! ueted business on 
the sumo system during otir history. The Bazar, as applied 
to modern city shopping, consists in adapting an enormous 
si rueture, or series of buildings, perhaps covering a whole 
square, to I ho sale of every imaginable article for which a 
customer (an bo found. Dry goods, shoes, fancy goods, 
perfumery, china ware, domestic hardware, books and sta¬ 
tionery—all these, and many other lines of business are car¬ 
ried on under one roof, 
•'-'-7; r r- r 7 and in one name. But 

it must not be imagined 
that the business is 
therefore in the. hands of 
one firm. This is by no 
means always the case. 
N o t. infrequently th o 
space is rented to dis¬ 
tinct concerns, and the 
establishment is practi¬ 
cally only a number of 
different shops running 
in agreement in the same 
building, or in a number 
of contiguous buildings. 
These concerns are, in a 
m e a s u r a, cooperative 
(with each other),buying 
from the manufacturer 
direct at prices so re¬ 
duced as to be able to 
undersell eomjietitors. 

T h e fl rsl result of 
their introduction into 
u (mvn or city, on this 
principle, is to break down all the small tradespeople in 
the neighborhood, whom they afterwards usually absorb, 
as clerks and salesmen. l! i< u commercial luct. that the 
more different business establishments there are supported 
in a given place, the greater is the commercial prosperity of 
that place. On this |>oint observe the words of the last an¬ 
nual lleport on I lie Internal Commerce of the United 
States : “A family whose necessities compel all or most of 
its members to engage in remunerative occupations, is much 
more ready to adopt as a permanent home a city where each 
can secure such employment as is desired, than one where 
only such of their members os are inclined to, or are capable 
of engaging in. a certain specific occupation can Iiojhj to ob. 
tain a satisfactory means of subsistence. The highest de¬ 
gree of human happiness, and the most permanent condi¬ 
tions of prosperity, are doubtless attained in communities 
where the largest number of the population necessarily en- 
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gaged in labor can secure such employment as is suited to 
their abilities and tastes.” This passage refers more par¬ 
ticularly to manufacturing, but is none the Jess appropriate 
in connection with the “ Bazar ’’ system, since this latter 
dispenses with the existence of a great numlier of small 
establishments, each of which would support a number of 
individuals and families. It is the principle of "Centrali¬ 
zation ” applied to trade, which whon carried to excess be¬ 
comes disastrous. 


Co-of>ei"itive $toi‘e^. 

Co-operative stores, proper, have boeu long employed in 
Great Britain in local commerce, but have not succeeded 
when attempted in the United States. Tho “ Civil Service 
Stores” in England were started about irtbti by some clerks 
in tho London Post Office buying a clu-sl, of tea and dis¬ 
tributing it among themselves, thereby saving a considerable 
sum from tho retail price, and obtaining the beat quality. 
The plan worked so well that a small room was hired and 
a trustworthy man employed to take charge, and there were 
stored articles for daily domestic consumption, which were 
purchased at wholesale and distributed among the sub¬ 
scribing clerks, who also divided tho small expense involved. 
The idea soon spread, assumed a more comprehensive shape, 
and there are at this writing a number of immense organi¬ 
zations in lxmdon, and others in other parts of Grout 
Britain, all conducted on (lie same general principle. Tins 
principle is, of course, directly opposed to that of jobbers, 
retail-dealers, and middlemen in gem ml, and lms for its 
purpose the distribution of the profits of those agents among 
the co-operating subscribers, in the form of reduced charges 
for commodities The sales of one such company in London 
amount to more than $1,000,000 per month, and are increas¬ 
ing, and the increaseof t he income of its subscriliers through 
this species of economy is said to equal twenty-five per 
cent, of the same. The plan has been tried in New York 
and elsewhere in the United States in a number of in¬ 
stances.'bn t. has never worked well. It is at present, in 
ooi a? of being conducted in New York u the case of the 
“ Co-operalivc Dress Association : Limited,” which has not 
yet. lieon in existence sufficiently long to have its successor 
failure decided. 

Whole Policy. 

The questions that must come liefore the manufacturer and 
the dealer in commodities arc not unlike in their nature 
and general bearing. The question of overproduction is par¬ 
alleled by that of overstocking: if the manufacturer adulter¬ 
ates his goods, or the dealer gi res short weight or short meas¬ 
urement, eaeh eventually meets with thp same failure, of 
public confidence ; both manufacturer and dealer must 
study the economies of trade In order to .-.uecessfully i 
prosecute it. Yet there is no sound judgment in lack of i 


enterprise, or fear io make experiments. A, T. Stewart 
probably took more chances in the conduct of his business 
than would bo ventured upon by most merchants, yet his 
success is recognized. We have in our mind an instanoe of 
a business conducted in the city of Now York in tho midst 
of a tremendous competition, which started three years ago 
with five men and a little shop, which now employs seventy- 
five men, and has a pay-roll of $800 per week. It has been 
fostered by assiduity and enterprise; by invariably supplying 
the best article in the market at a fair price ; by catering to 
the best custom, and being first to offer’novelties; and by 
judicious advertising (not newspaper). Tho richest and 
most, successful newsdealer in the United States started life 
as a newsboy, peddling papers about the streets of New 
York. 

But while enterprise is a most valuable and necessary 
factor in commerce, wo are far from recommending that 
species of enterprise which is known as “ speculation.” The 
latter trusts to chanco for success, while the former con¬ 
quers it by energy and wisdom. A steady trade, built upon 
the sure foundation of integrity, and conducted with a sense 
of duty to the buyer who confides in liim, is the only safe 
reliance of tho young man who enters into commercial life 
for himself And with regard to one who Miors in the em¬ 
ployment of another, it should be remembered that while he 
is being paid for his time and his labor, he is also receiving, 
as a fxirt of his wages, the knowledge of business which is, in 
time, to fit him in turn to be an employer of others. This fact 
is but lit tie appreciated by those who enter business as clerks 
or other subordinates. Such, in fact, if they are watchful, 
fire placed in a position to profit by all tho knowledge and 
experience which has lx;on acquired by the.ir employers. A 
business house, under these circumstances, becomes a higher 
school, from which tho pupil graduates into the great com¬ 
mercial world fully equipped—if lie has taken advantage of 
his opportunities—to enter into the battle for subsistence 
and wealth on an equality with the best of his competitors. 
This is a point, with regard to a business life which should not 
be lost sight of. The acquisition of tho methods and rules 
of business are of far more value to tho learner than any pay 
he may receive for his services. 

From the first simple truffi by barter, one may follow the 
wonderful movement of commerce—and its band-maid, 
transportation — through all its numerous ramifications, 
among different, races, increased constantly through discov¬ 
ery and invention by n,ew accessions of commodities, for¬ 
warded constantly by all the arts and all the sciences, until 
it reachos its present gigantic state, when thousands of 
millions of articles change hands daily by means of tho 
proper representatives of value. It has been estimated that^ 
there are about twelve hundred millions of human beings at 
all times engaged in buying and selling, wearing and eating, 
wasting and destroying. It. would, therefore, take many 
books the size of this one to toil half of the story—but suf¬ 
ficient lias been told hero to induee the thinking man to enter 
ufwin and conduct his business life with a just recognition 
of its responsibilities, its difficulties and its magnitude, when 
taken in the mass. 
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E derive our word Agricul¬ 
ture from tiic Romans, the 
Latin word rtgrr being field, 
and cuttura cultivation; and 
beyond what the Latin writers 
have told us, we know very lit¬ 
tle concerning: the agriculture of 
the ancients. But ordinary rea¬ 
soning would inform us that 
primeval man must first, have de¬ 
pended for subsistence upon the 
chase, and not upon the culture 
of the soil, ft was a far advanced 
step in civilization when man first 
discovered and applied the repro¬ 
ductive capacity of the seeds of 
food-plants: as it was an evidence 
of mature reflection, and a confidence in the con¬ 
tinuance of existence, when ho began to make 
provision, for tlio fruitfulness of future seasons. 
In fact the discoveries of flint implements, the 
first employed by man, show that he pursued ani¬ 
mals to kill them for food, thcro being arrows ami 
spear-heads and knives, but no tools apparently 
designed for excavatiug, or for cultivating the soil. 
And even later, when the use of iron had been dis¬ 
covered, and weapons for the clnise of land animals 
had been supplemented by fish-hooks and fish- 
spears, indicating that the soa had also been forced 
to yield fifth as food for man, there were st ill dis¬ 
closed no evidences of agriculture. Human beings, 


at that far distant period, dwelt in caves, where 
their bones have been found, accompanied by the 
flint and bronze implements they used. Later, 
they built themselves bouses, now known as “ lake- 
dwellings,” which were reared on piles in the midst 
of lakes—not only in Europe, but. in Asia, and in 
the East India Islands. In the discoveries which 
havebecu made of the remains of these lake-dwell- 
ings, as in the tombs of the ancient Egyptians, have 
been found the first indications of earth-culture, 
in the actual grain and corn which was grown, and 
which differ but little from existing varieties. 

It was doubtless the accumulation of large num¬ 
bers of human beings in settlements—communities 
thus occurring on account of the necessity for self¬ 
protection—that , by necessity, awakened the knowl¬ 
edge of the possibilities of agriculture in the mind 
of man. The recurring season of fruitfulness must 
have been the suggestion, and the demand of 
hunger the occasion which gave rise to the custom 
of planting seed and reaping the result. Thus, 
also, it was with regard to domesticating animals 
of certain species for food, and for the skins which 
could he employed for protective covering in in¬ 
clement. seasons. Like causes producing like 
effects, and the human intelligence being the same, 
or nearly the same, everywhere, in the beginning, 
agriculture, like every other custom, will have been 
spontaneous in different parts of the world, when¬ 
ever the local circumstances demanded it. But 
some of the ancient nations grew into commerce, 
as a vocation, others into manufactures: the 
Phoenicians are an instance of this character. 
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Such pcoj)le depended upon tho.se who devoted 
themselves to the cultivation of the soil, for their 
grain and their meat, .Egypt, Chaldea and China 
were the first nations which are known to have 
conducted agriculture us a national and general 
vocation. From the Egyptian hieroglyphics, and 
the wall-paintings in their catacombs, we learn the 
most of what we know'of their agriculture. It. is 
also the fact that vast empires must have subsisted 
by this means, of whose methods we know nothing : 
Babylon, India, tin* eastern shores of t he Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea, the great plains bordering on the Eu¬ 
phrates River—myriads of people--led tlie life of a 
constant, farmer, not to speak of those of eastern 
and central Asia, whose existence was at times 
nomadic, and at, times settled and agricultural, 
and who always reared large herds of cattle and 
sheep. 

ANCIENT CONDITIONS. 

Climatic Changes.—Tho conditions of ancient times were 
much Uie Mime us those of (he present, with Die difference 
that there lias evidently been a constant change of relation 
between loealit ic.-, and 1 he reeurrenee of the seasons, bringing 
about similar changes in the products of eountries. Indiea- 
lions are that, in both hemispheres, or parts of them, tho 
tendency of petalucL-belts - so to speak—is northward : thus 
the wheat belt, the vine region, and t he cotton region have* 
sensibly displayed a northward movement; anil the finest 
agrieultnral regions of [tidy have changed, from ancient, 
times, from the southern part of the peninsula to the plains 
about Lombardy, which are now a veritable garden spot. 

Tlie same has been the < ase with regard to Spain, which, 
under Die Moorish dominion, was. m its southern regions, 
raised to the highest pitch of cultivation, including rich 
crops of wheat and maize ; while now their principal yield is ’ 
the olive, oranges, and Die fruit of the vine. The great Eu¬ 
ropean wheat, licit., which extends south from tho Baltic to 
1 regions fdwuit the Black Sea, is tin parallel of that of 
America, running northward and westward from the Ohio 
Diver ; juntas Die vine regions of Spam, Portugal, Italy, 
and France, are paralleled by tlcso of California. 

AGRICULTURE IN EUROPE. 

The extent to which artificial irrigation is used in Europe 
andthe East, m eouniries, and Die results oblained by this 
mode of cultivation, are astoni-hing, and should give risetd 
thoughtful consideration in America. In the great plain of j 
northern Italy watered by tie river Po, us much as 1,000,000 | 
acres arc under irrigation, and, by Die system of rotation of | 
crops, are made the mosl productive lands in ail Europe, i 
On the farms of Lombardy liege numbers of cuttle are kept, ] 
Die land beingoften a complete uetwoi k of canids. wit n (heir i 
accompanying minor channels. In the south of France, par- [ 


ticularly in Provenge, irrigation has reclaimed much territory 
that would without it be waste land. Tho farming system 
of France is peculiar in its division into small allotments of 
land, French law requiring the equal division Of land among 
the heirs on the death of a parent. While the south of 
France is given up to the cultivation of the mulberry, the 
vino, and the olive, the northwest is the most fertile land in 
Europe. 

Austria, Hungary, and Southern Russia are much like 
France in their agricultural conditions. 

England, which, prior to the 10th century, was a wool¬ 
growing and not, an agricultural country, became such later 
on, and eventually grew to be an exporter of wheat, and an 
enormous grazing country as well. Excellent agricultural 
methods were introduced into England in early times from 
Flanders, which lias always been a careful and successful 
farming country. In tiie western bounties of England, 
stock-raising and dairy-farming predominate. 

AGRICULTURE IN ASIA. 

Throughout eastern and southern Asia rice is tho most 
important food-crop, irrigation is generally practiced, and, 
particularly in China, agriculture is conducted on the most 
economical principles, with the free use of fertilizers and with 
tho most liberal results. What we know of the interior 
tribes of Central Africa, and those of the Polynesian Islands, 
gives evidence that food-crops have been raised among them 
from time immemorial. The methods which were ill use 
in the remote past among these semi-civilized races, and 
which were of tho simplest character, obtain at present. 
Such bus also been the. case with the aborigines of America, 
North and South Generally of a nomadic nature, the native 
tribes have wandered over the vast territories in their jios- 
session, and depending mainly upon the chase for food, have 
otherwise lived upon esculent roots, cultivating maize, 
at intervals, as a standard article of food. It is a fact-flint, 
as nnny as twenty-five different roots, and sixty varieties of 
berries, fruits, nuts, and wild plants, unknown os food to 
the whites, have always been among tho articles of diet of 
North American Indians 

Pi t iinps there has been no country that has offered such 
interesting material for the history of agriculture as the 
Empire of .bipnn. Dating from a remote antiquity, this vo¬ 
cation has been conducted in the Japanese Islands .with un¬ 
failing regard for ancient forms, and yet these have been 
found to include a thorough and comprehensive knowledge 
of tlie best methods extant. There the whole water system of 
the empire is utilized in irrigation ; fertilizers are-employed 
with rigid adherence to their known properties, and the 
most thorough tillage is conducted witli the end scrupu¬ 
lously in view of gaining from tho land its utmost possibili¬ 
ties of return for cultivation. Labor being exceedingly 
cheap, and the land exceptionally fertile, tho effect has been 
to occasion the most remarkable results in production in 
every part, of the empire, about one-half of which is under 
the closest cultivation, while four-fifths of the adult male . 
population are agriculturists. The principal products are 
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rioe, wheat, barley, cotton, tobacco, sugar, hemp, flax, and 
fruits. The whole area of the settled portion of the Japan¬ 
ese Islands is not much larger than the New England States, 
while here is concentrated a population four-fifths as great 
as that of the United States. By not allowing an ounce of 
fertilizing material of any kind to go to waste, though with- 


bushels to the acre ; that of oats, 4,81)2,695 bushels, or 24 
to the acre ; barley, 1,082,430 bushels, or 17,88 to the acre; 
potatoes, 161,110 tons, or 4 tons to the iter*'; aurl hay, 871.- 
048 tons, or 1.09 tons to the acre. The area under tillage 
has much more than doubled, and that under wheat more 
than trebled during the last ten years. 
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out live stock to any extent, unaided by mechanical ap¬ 
pliances, without, the system of rotation of crops, tlie .Jap¬ 
anese farmer produces annually from one acre of land the 
crops which require four seasons in the United States; and 
this with the crudest and simplest aids in the way of imple¬ 
ments. 

AGRICULTURE IN AUSTRALASIA. 

Austealasia comprises seven colonies, viz,: New South 
Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Queensland, Western Aus¬ 
tralia, Tasmania, and Now Zealand. Of these, Victoria and 
South Australia are the most interested in agriculture. 

• VICTORIA. 

In 1884 the number of acres in this colony under cultiva¬ 
tion was 2,823,403, the number of cultivators being 88,130. 
The five principal crops included wheat, 1,096,854 acres ; 
oats, 187,710 ; barie'y, 68,273 ; potatoes, 88,768 ; hay, 339,- 
725. Green forage and permanent artificial grasses covered 
617,667 acres; vines, 16,189. The other crops wore maize 
(Indian com), rye, peas and beans, mangol wurzel, turnips, 
beets, carrots, parsnips, onions, chicory, hops, and tobaeoo, 
The produce of wheat was 10,488,146 bushels, or 9.52 


I NEW SOUTH WALES. 

This colony is devoted principally to sheep-farming, being 
the greatest wool producing country in the world. It is also 
beginning to assume importance for its production of meat, 
shipping it. in a frozen condition to the Loudon market. The 
urea of land under cultivation is continually increasing, and 
maize, in particular, is becoming u highly successful crop. 
The yield of vegetable products and fruits covers the semi- 
tropical as well as those of colder climates. The production 
of sugar is considerable, as is also that of tobacco; and dairy- 
fanning is assuming promiuence in the southern districts, 
while the culture of the-vine has resulted in a production 
which has attracted attention in Europe. ' 

The following figures give the crop production for 1884: 

• Wheat. 4,303,394 bushels. 

Oats. 425,920 

Barley. 148,869 “ 

Maize—.. 4,588,600 “ 

Other Cereals. 20,353 “ 

Potatoes.; 81,885 tons. 

Hay. 280,312 “ 

Wine. 589,600 gallons. 
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QUEENSLAND. 

This colony contains tin area of (168,221 square utiles, 
nearly all of which is loused, or otherwise occupied, and 
nearly all of which is productive hind. In the northern part 
there are well marked tropical wet and dry seasons, hut in 
the rest of the colony moisture is tincerluin. Then* arc as 
yet only 100,.*80 acres under cultivation in the whole of 
Queensland, the colony being only thinly populated. The 
pastoral com)try is large and very rich, the great dctiimeni 
being scarcity of surface water. 'J'he coast country of St ull,- 
ern Queensland grows an enormous variety of vegetables .tint 
fruit, and all the cereals, sugar-ami*, tobacco, tea, and cof- 
feti. The northern coast lands coniam large tracts of fine 
sugar country. The cotTee hush thrives well along the whole 
coast. This eolony had, in 188-t, 4,2)10,172 head of cattle, 
25:3,11(1 horses, 9,308,911 sheep, and 51,790 pigs. 

The following is a table of tho prion ml productions of 
Queensland : 


Wheat. 195,727 bushels. 

Oats. 2,170 

Barley. • 1(5,904 

Maize . 1,(5ft, 140 

Sugar . 110,7(57 tons. 

Potatoes. 15,855 “ 

flay. 35,483 “ 

Wine. 119,295 gallons 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

The area of cultivated land in this colony in 1884 was 
2,785,490 acres, and 2115 378 square miles wens leased for 
pastoral purposes In that year there were in Bouth Aus¬ 
tralia 108,420 horses, 1589,720 horned cattle, over .500,000 
sliecp, 163,807 pigs, and about 12.090 goats. The favorite 
breed of sheep m the interim is the merino, but on the coast 
long-wools are sometimes preferred. The value, of the ex¬ 
port of wool during 1883 amounted to nearly tl,700,000 for 
41,000,0(K} pounds. 

Nearly two-thirds of ihe urea under cultivation is given 
up to wheat, 1,942,433 acres being reaped in the harvest 
of 1881, an aggregate of marly 15,000,(100 bushels This 
i ’lent brings the highest price in the J. union market, and 
has received the highest award at international exhibit inns. 
Dining the suisonof |881 there wre grown 211,000 bushels 
of burli v. 88.000 of oats’, 58,000 >.f peas, 285,000 tons of hay, 
and 2 55.000 toils of potatoes if, are grown with success in 
the soul hern distriets. Fia\. tobacco, 11n* castor-oil plant, 
opium, anil many plants used for distilling perfumes lire 
grown in tins colony 1'lic mulberry and silkworm thrive 
well, bill lliet’c is e t important silk culture. Tile annual 
\ intage is about halt a nullum gallons, the most of the wine 
Lung consumed in the colony Fruits of all the Ktiropean 
varieties are produced easily 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

This is the largest or all the Auolruhun Color,ves, its area ] 
being 975,920 square miles, Lni is t.hr least devoted to agri¬ 
culture, the ]<opulation being abou, 35i,000 The,,. wm . 
80,000 acres of land under cultivation in 1884, mid the 


stock comprised 87,111 horses, 71,102 cattle, 1,547,061 
sheep, and 20,039 pigs. 

TASMANIA. 

The soil and climate of Tasmania are peculiarly adapted 
for the production of cereals and fruit. The total area of 
land cleared or in cultivation is 425,845 acres, the chief 
products lieing wheat, oats, barley, potatoes, peas, and 
English grasses. 

The number of acres in wheat in 1884 was over 84,091, 
j with 28,956 in oats. Hops are extensively and profitably 
cultivated, their export in 1879 amounting to over £26,000, 
and all the fruits of temperate climates grow here luxuri¬ 
antly. . 

The number of sheep in the colony is nearly 2,000,000 ; 
eattic, aiiout 130,000 ; horses, 27,000 ; and pigs, 57,000. 

NEW ZEALAND. 

All the grains, grasses, fruits, and vegetables grown in 
England are cultivated in New Zealand with perfect success, 
being excellent, m quality and heavy in yield; while, besides 
these, the vine is cultivated in the open air, and maize, the 
taro, and the sweet, potato are cultivated to some extent in 
the sunny valleys of the north island. The principal crops 
are wheat, oats, barley, potatoes, liay, and sown grass.’ In 
1883, 377,70(5 acres of wheat, yielded 9,827,136 bushels ; 
262,954 acres of oats, 9,281 389 bushels ; 82,907 acres of 
barley, 9(54,456 bushels ; 21,102 acres of potatoes, 113,198 
tons ; 73,997 acres of hay, 102,649 tons; and 2,274 491 
acres were sown with artificial grasses. The climate of New 
Zealand is oW of the finest in the world : and owing to the 
prevalence of light and easily worked soils, all agricultural 
processes are performed with unusual ease. 

AMERICAN COLONIAL AGRICULTURE. 

The early history of the British colonists in America dis- 
plavs a constant, succession of dangers and hardships, in tho 
midst of which agriculture could hardly thrive. Down to 
as late a period as the middle of the 18th century, the James 
River colonists cultivated one field until it was exhausted, 
win'll they deserted it tor another which they cleared for the 
pnr|n>se Cattle had been introduced as early as 1609, and 
were much thought of ; but when it is remembered that 
the practice of cultivating grasses and roots for fodder was 
not even introduced into England until 1683, the manner in 
whieli they were eared for may tie imagined. They were 
permitted lo roam nt will, picking up such subsistence as 
they might, and faring lmdly in consequence. Under this 
treatment the cattle of the colonists continued to deteriorate 
until after the Revolution. Farming was conducted under 
minty disadvantages in those days, one of the most serious 
living the want of proper implements. For twelve yeans 
after tlie landing of the Puritans the farmers hnd no plows, 
and luter on it was customary for one owning a plow to 
travel about and do the plowing for the farmers over a con¬ 
siderable extent of territory. The massive old plow required 
it strong team, a stout, man to bear on, another lo hold, and 
» third to drive. Tho work it did wbh slow and laborious. 
The other tools in use were a heavy spade, a clumsy wooden 
fork, and. later, a barrow. The plows used by the French 
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settlers of Illinois from 1682, were made of wood, with a 
small point of iron fastened upon the wood by strips of raw- 
hide. They used carts that had not a particle of iron about 
them ; the thrashing was done with a flail, the winnowing 
by the wind In fact, previous to the beginning of tho 
present century, a strong man could have carried on his 
shoulders all the implements used on an American farm, 
except the old wooden cart and the harrow. The Plymouth 
colonists found corn, in cultivation by the Indians, and soon 
learned to grow it after the Indian fushion. This was to 
dig with a clam-shell small holes in the ground about four 
feet apart, drop in a fish or two (alewives), plant in them 
four or six kernels of corn, and cover them up. For the clam¬ 
shell the colonists soon employed the heavy matlocli, or j 
grub-hoe. Indian corn, pumpkins, squashes, poiutocs and 
tobacco wero at this time new to the Europeans. Wheat, 
rye, outs, and barley were grown by the Puritan settlers, 
but wheat was never a successful crop in Now England It 
will have been seen (hat the Indians understood the value 
of fertilizers, and an curly chronicler of the history of Ply¬ 
mouth colony wrote of this as follows : “ According to 

the manner of the Indians, we manured our ground with 
herripgs, or rather shads (alewives), which we have in great 
abundance, and take with great ease at our doors.” But tho 
eondition of agriculture could hardly bo worse than it, was 
at this time. With poor and inefficient, tools in scant quan¬ 
tity, illy-kept and profitless cattle, meager crops, and igno¬ 
rant farming, tlm early settlers could with difficulty raise 
sufficient food to keep themselves from starvation. During 
the Revolution there was general stagnation m farming, 
and this condition continued until some years later. It was 
not until tho last decade of the eighteenth century that the 
establishment of agricultural societies in a few of the States 
gave a positive impetus to agriculture. This impetus was 
perhaps first given in the agricultural convention held in ] 
Georgetown, 1). ( ! ., in 1809 ; and which was followed, May 
10, 1810, by tho first agricultural exhibition over held in 
tho country, which took place in Georgetown. In October 
of tho same year, the exhibition of three merino sheep at, 
Pittsfield, Mass., became the germ of the Berkshire County 
Agricultural Society, whose regular exhibitions liegan in 
1811, tho first, county exhibition over hold in this country. 

AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

All of this progress naturally brought aliout improve¬ 
ments in the form and capacity of agricultural implements. 
CharlesNewbold, of Burlington, N. J., had received a pnfent. 
in 1797 for his cast-iron plow. Peacock improved on this 
in 1807, while Thomas Jefferson had writ ten a treatise on ! he 
requisite form of the mold-l>oard, Based on scientific princi¬ 
ples. These early efforts were the beginning of that won¬ 
derful march of invention in its application to agricultural 
implements, which has resulted in revolutionizing farming 
to that extent that the number of two-horso reapers in 
use in the country, in 1861, performed an amount of work 
equal to that of a million of men. Horse hay-rakes, mowers 
and reapers, thrashing-machines, and many smaller im¬ 


proved implements have, on every well regulated farm, 
usurped the place of tho old clumsy and cumbersome tools, 
their very possession stimulating to the increased activity 
and energy which have placed us foremost urnoiig the agri¬ 
cultural peoples of the earth. 

What has been said with regard to the antiquity of certain 
tools of the farmer, merely shows the simplicity with which 
farm work was for ages performed. As men advanced in 
powers of invention, this faculty became, devoted to making 
agriculture more certain and more scientific by devising 
new implements The number of these is incideulahle, and 
every well-informed farmer should acquaint himself with 
the nature and uses of all those likely to lx- needed in tho 
j kind of farming he. prosecutes Especially in handling the 
soil by tho subsoil plow, harrow, and cultivator, do the 
latest implements come in play. K\eiylhiug is gained by 
being- properly equipped in this direction, and the farmer 
who possesses file best article of mover and reaper, or horse- 
rake. is just so iur better able to handle his crops than is his 
neighbor who ii not thus supplied. There is nothing to 
which labor-saving is so generally and so ingeniously applied 
as to farm implements, and there is no economy in doing 
without them Any farmer cun obtain gratuitously an 
illustrated catalogue of new implements by applying to 
the manufacturers, who always advertise in the agricul¬ 
tural journals and magazines, which is one good reason why 
; every farmer should supply himself with agricultural liter¬ 
ature in that form. 

MODERN IMPLEMENTS. 

The gang-plow, for in.-tatiec Jois placed the weak mul infirm, so far 
uk plowing i« < onecreed, mva p.u with tin- trung and unite. This inn. 
chine eonslHs or ft gang of mu plows, whose bruin* lire attached to in. 
axle i e-tlug upon two wheel;.. One of fhe-e wheels is so hi ranged that 
I by meat" 1 of u level (he drnei < oti so ndinst the height of Hie wheel 
that It-hull correspond to the wheel imume’ in the furrow, and Huh 
keep the plow soles on ft lei el in the hoi tom of the furrow. Another 
lever on llu opposite side, nChae.ileh wotking into notches i a mi arc 
serves the double purpose of eitliei r. gat.itimr the depth of tl.e plow, or 
of entirely thiovving tin plow-out of 1 'iegioimd ai ihe end or ft furrow 
for the purpose of turning around 1 pun Ihe m,e bine Is piourled a 
eomforlithlc sent fm the driver, where lie may sit oml plow, mid even 
smoke his pipe in per'erl fret nom of nrtioti Upon riuiimiimg the 
work (lone by ltd- imptewn nr in sundown, we find that'one man with 
four horses h»s tlmroueldy tinned over and broken up the soil of about 
five nnes, to a uinfoim depth cC about tight Inches, leaving no Indies 
and hollows, but ml *nw J , ",.d level, indic.'iHng the thoroughness of 
the work The unproven suihv hat row both harrows amt seeds, and 
will inironiT.'en f rom ten t« tifk-en in res a day with one man and a pair 
of horse- 'The d.iver from hh <omforltihle seat superintending the 
various op. r.deem of harrowing the soil, sowing the fertilizer, grain, 
and (t.s- end. all at one operation. The reaper, horso-rnke, mower, 
coni-piaim r. * ultlvnlor, etc., one and all, exhibit the value, of inventive 
grains as implied to agriculture. 

COMPARATIVE GRAIN STATISTICA 

In default of having sliitistlea of the production of com find wheat in 
(he United Mates. prior to iftlil, vw ran only give certain figures of their 
exportation, which will, however, serve, by comparison, ns some indi¬ 
cation of Mio vast increase 111 the product of these grains, Ill 1748, 
i South Carolina ex pm led 30,308 bushels of com, and in 1754, l(l,4W 
i bushels. In 1763 North Carolina exported 61,580 bushels; In 1770 
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Ha van d ah exported 13,598 bushels ; and the total quantity exported from 
all the colonics in the latter year waa 578,319 bushels. Even as Inle as 
1800 the entire exportation waa only 8,0:4,125 bushels. Tho export of 
•wheat was In 1791,1,018,339 bushel*, and (119.681 barrels of flour; in 1800 
It had fallen to 28,853 bushels of wheat, with (153,052 barrels of flour; 
hi 1810 it was 325,024 bushels of wheat ami 798,431 barrels of flour. In 
comparison with these Azures, consider the 150,575,577 bushels of 
wheat, and the 7,845,786 barrels of flour exported from the United States 
in 1881. 

TOBACCO. 

The culture of tobacco began with the flirt settlement of the James 
River colony, and It is recorded tlmt In 1(115 (ho gardens, fields, ami 
streets of Jamestown were planted with tobacco Jt In-ramc the great 
staple crop, uml also the currency of-flic colony. In 1622 the product 
amounted to IKJ.fKX) pounds, mid It doubled during the next, twenty 
years Ata pejiod nearer to that of (he Revolution, when the soil had 
become exhausted and manure was not procurable, the l-diaceoi rop fell 
off, but from 1744 to 1706 the exports of II amounted to 40,000,000 a year, 

COTTON. 

The collon crop In America 1* the growth or the la«t century. Prior 
to the invention of the cotton-gin by Eli Vflntney, 1793, comparatively 
It Mo of it had been raised in the .Southern States. The difficulty of 
freeing the cotton fium the seed had previously been so great that n 
hand could clean but a pound a day. Whitney's invention enabled a 
land to clear SIR) pounds per day, and of course stimulated the planting 
of cotton The application of power to machinery 111 carding, spinning, 
and weaving cotton, which was nmilc in England about this time, cre¬ 
ated a demand for all the cotton that could he grown. In the factories 
tho power of a hand in the manufacture of cotton cloth had been In¬ 
creased twenty-two hundred limes, us in Uu* field it hud been multiplied 
by three hundred and sixty Cotton glowing now became of immense 
importance in the < (domes, and It soon constituted a third putt of the 
entire export of the eoontiy. Em h decade showed an increase of about 
100 per cent, in ptudni turn, and in 1840 it amounted to six times I).at of 
1830, being. In quantity, 2,177,837 hales, which Is, again, about one-third 
of the quantity which this product lias, since reached, as will be seen 
on reference, to our tables of productions. The buy crop Inis also grown 
up in tho United Rtiites mainly during the past century, having been 
Increased by reason of the labor-saving machinery in thlsdlrerlionwhlch 
lias been invented, making possible the sufficiently rapid and economi¬ 
cal rutting of our grasses. The improved methods in gatlierlng, curing, 
and preserving these grasses for fodder have of course resulted in 
great, advantage in the breeding and care of cattle. 

COTTON SEED FOR SHEEP. 

While It is not designed in this place to propound theories of agrlcul- 
n \or even to enumerate or describe accepted methods-mailers which 
slrfrtly find I heir place in the text-hooks und treatises on praeliral 
farming there are many recent discoveries and applications, both sr/en- 
tiflr and practical, to which it seems proper to allude. Ami, for instance, 
ni the matter of sheep-farming. It has liten very clt'nily shown by recent 
experiment, that this industry can be "really economized In the cotton 
Slates, by u-ing cotton seed as vvu s-r feed. Mr. Edward Atkinson's 
plan of tour field r tat ion in Southern farming Involve* this. For he 
advises dividing a fa-mi into her. field*—one to be put in grass, one in 
peas, one in corn o--e in i ,11 m ; the peas to be fed off by sheep on the 
ground, and tlu-ntliecotioi, send to be fed to the sheep in the field 
where the peas giew This course would so enrich the field by means 
of the sheep manure that a good rollon crop conit) is- raised on It with¬ 
out the use of column end icittliM-rs About inti pound* of seed will be 
sufficient for each sheep during a hard wilder, and half Unit quantity 
In a mild winter. 

THE SILO AND ENSILAGE. 

In considering the subject of rai -ing stock, wc mav properly refer to tho 
ImjHntant subject of <n*Uage. En*"agc is fodder cut green and depos- 
Red in pits termed eilw, and taken out as It la needed for feed (orcattie. 


The Idea of preserving green fodder was known to the ancients, and 
such pits have been found In Egypt. The modem silo originated with 
Auguste Ooffart, a Frenchman, who began Ills experiments In 1850. In 
America the plan hart been carried to great success by Dr. Bailey, of 
Blllcriru, Mass.; W. Mills, of New Jersey ; Samuel Remington, of 
Illon, N. Y.; Theodore A. Havemeyer, New York! on liis model farm at 
rompton, N, J.; and others. By this plan it Is fomrd that corn or 
grasses can be preserved with all their nutritious qualities, and to such 
advantage, that or.u hundred and twenty head of homed cattlc’snd 
twelve horses have been kept during two winters (1880-83) on the prod 
net of thirteen acres of land, id a cost of five hundred dollars for I ho 
fodder, the two silos in which it was kept having cost seven hundred 
dollar*. Fed on hay for Hie same time the stock would have cost for 
their keeping seventy-five hundred dollars This extinordlnary statemeul 
ha* been frequently verified, and the conclusion of all those who have 
faithfully fill slock on ensilage lias been entirely favorable to Its use. 
One system of silos is thus described: They occupy tho north wing 
of the barn of the ownet, 99 feet long by 40 wide; upon a massive stone 
foundation, concrete walls 2 V feet thick were oonslrucled, forming four 
large silo*, two 51/ feet long and 14 feet wide; and two 35 feet long and 
twelve feet wide, the depth of each of them being 25 feet. They may, 
however, and to advantage, he made much smaller than these, requiring 
less time arid fewer bauds to fill them, and avoiding flio danger of fer¬ 
mentation by being tilled and dosed rapidly. The com (for Instance) 
is harvested in the latitude of New Jersey, in Ihc latter pait or Septem¬ 
ber, wlicn tin- stulks are fully mattuC-d. but while still green in color. 
It Is cut with an ensilage-cutter into half-inch or Inch lengths, and Is 
tlu-n filled into tin- silo as rapidly as possible. When all the fodder Is 
in, the surface is leveled, and is then covered with hoards. On which 
heavy weights are piaced to accomplish a uniform pressure. These 
weights may tie barrels of stones or cement, loose stones, bags of sand, 
or anything o!*o to answer the purpose. When tho fodder is to be used 
for cattle, a portion of the cover is taken off, and.lt Is then cut down 
j perpendicularly its required. It has been found that cattle will leave 
i id) other feed for (his, that they will thrive better upon it than upon 
any other, and that their milk Is richer and will piodticea better quality 
of tint ter under Its use. It lias ln-en clearly shown, moreover, that cattle 
can lie fed on this system at a cost of $12 (£2 10) per head per annum, 
when the usual expense of feeding by tile ordinary process is $80 (about 
£10 (!) ]K-r head. Tho silo which was closed u)) at the Atlanta Cotton 
Exposition In October 1881, was opened in May 1882, and the fodder 
was found pure and wholesome, and fit for immediate use. 

FERTILIZERS. 

Tho importance of chemical sclente to agriculture was, perhaps, first 
made known to the civilized world thiough the experiments of Sir 
Humphry Davy, about tho first part of the present century. But it was 
not until 1840, when Liebig announced his Important scientific proposi¬ 
tion regarding fertilizers, that intelligent farmers were awakened to the 
tremendous character of their possible powers 111 sustaining or renewing 
the fertility of the soil. Said lMilg: “To maulin' an acre of land 
with forty pounds of bonc-diu-t, Is sufficient to supply three’ crops of 
wheat, clover, potatoes, turnips, Ac., with phosphates; hut the form In 
which tlu-y are restored to ttic soil does not appear to he a matter of 
indifference, for the more finely the bones ore reduced lo powder, and 
the more intimately they are mixed with the soil, the more easily they 
are assimilated. The most easy and practical mode of effecting their 
division Is to pour over the bones, In the state of fine powder, half of 
their weight of sulphuric acid, diluted with three or four parts of 
water.” Those simple words opened- tho way to the whole system of 
concentrated fertilisers, which has extended so far in modern times and 
grown to such gigantic proportions as to affect the commerce of the 
whole civilized world. It was not, In fact, until 1840 that guano was 
first used In Kngluml, twenty casks being landed there In that year. 
Five years later tho Importation had grown to 800,0(10 tons, employing 
679 vessels. By 1856 the quantify taken from theClilnehaIslands alonn 
amounted to 2,000,000 tons, and the sales from 1840 to that time to 
$100,000,000 (£80,000). In 1848 fertilizers to [he quantity of 1,000 tons were 
Imported into the United States ; In 1849, over 81,000-tons, and In the next 
twenty years, to 1,830,373 tons. But these figure* are small compared 
to those of the commercial fertilizers manufactured In the United States. 








The exhaustion of the soil by the con¬ 
stant growth of cotton on the samo 
land In the South has rendered the 
use of fertilisers In enormous quantU 
■ties, Indispensable. 


AGRICULTURE IK THE 
• UNITED STATES. 

There Is, perhaps, no other country 
on the face of tlu; earth so admirably 
adapted for agricultural purpose* a* 
the United States. The area of the 
country 1* 1,030,384,000 acres, exclusive 
of Alaska, which in itself comprises 
870,000,000 at rod. The mountain ranges 
« —the Appalachian chain towards the 
cast, the Rocky Mountains in Hie cen¬ 
tre, and the Sierra Nevada In the west, 
divide the United States into four 
great regions: The Atlantic slope, tho 
basin of tho Mississippi and the Mis¬ 
souri, the country between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Siena NV\ndu, and 
the Pacific slope. Of the total urea of 
tho United Slate*, 35,584,009 acres are 
water, leaving 1,900,800,000 acres iu 
land. The ill mate of such an extent 
of territory, running through 2i de¬ 
grees of latitude and nearly 00 of longi 
tilde, of course varies considerably, 
giving a gre.it variety of products 
Thus apples, pears and plums flourish 
in the North, melofis and grapes in (lie 
Middle State*, pine apples, pomegr/i- 
nato*. figs, almonds and oranges in the 
South. Maizo Is grown from Maine 
to Louisiana, and wheat throughout 
the Union; though, within the hot 
generation, Hie corn centre has been 
transferred from flu* South to lh»* 
West, ami the wheat centre from tho 
MlddieStatcs to the extreme West and 
Northwest. In 1842, 59 per cent, of the 
corn wusgrown in the Southern Stales, 
in 1880 not more than thfity three per 
cent, waaruised in that portion. Ven¬ 
ial tic cotton is gioun norih of 37 d<*. 
gives, though It does grow a* far ninth 
as 39. Sugar cane grown as far uorth 
as 83 degree*, though it does not thor¬ 
oughly succeed bey olid 81. Vines and 
tho mulberry grow in various parts of 
the Union, OHtp,ryenod barley through¬ 
out the North and the mountainous 
imrta of tin* South, and hemp, flax and 
hops in the Western and MlddieStatcs. 
Tltc cosh value of the furms In the 
United Statu*, by tho ninth census, (the 
figures of the tenth a* to this not being 
yet accessible) wan $9,202,803,801 ; of 
farm Implement* and machinery, $336,- 
878,439; of live stock, $1,525,270,457; 
total estimated valtu* of all farm pro¬ 
ductions, $2.447,538,058; the value of 
orchard product*, $47,335,189; prod¬ 
ucts of market-gardening. $26,719,220. 
There were In 1879 In th i various States 
of tho United States, live stock valued 
at $1,578,917,556, divided according to 
the following table; 


.AGRICULTURE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Statistics of the United States. 
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f 'W .’jjStS AIKY farming is among the most, profitable 
■ Wk» lines of business in which the practical farmer 
can engage. As a maiterof course, this busi- 
aSal ness has to he carried on in the vicinity of 
centers of imputation. To meet, with that success, however, 
of which it is justly capable, it is especially necessary that 
it should bo conducted with the most absolute care and con¬ 
sideration for the animals, and the most complete cleanli¬ 
ness as to every dement that goes to it., making up.- While 
it is necessary that (ho dairy industry should la 1 settled near 
i/io centers of population, it is ipiite astonishing to what a 
distance milk can be profitably shipped. Thus, the city of 
New York receives milk daily from the city of Rutland, Yt„ 
distant 241 mill's, and from Pittsfield, Muss, distant 107 
miles, on another route. Not many years ago St. Louis„ 
then having a popula¬ 
tion of 310,000, obtained 
all its supply from the 
suburbs ; now, an esti¬ 
mated pmjiortion of on/ - 
eighth of its supply is 
received hy mil from 
distances up to 95 miles. 

We have not the statis¬ 
tics of the milk supply 
of great cities in recent, 
years, but some such fig¬ 
ures of a period a decade 
hack will not bo. without interest. Thus, in 1871, the trade 
in flesh country milk for the single market of New York 
represented a yearly gross income to producers of $1,- 
1 "0,000, while the entire expenditure for city consumption 
exceeded ¥15,000,000. Judging from the increase of popu¬ 
lation up to 1880, this latter figure has doubtless increased 
by this time to $20,000,000. Comparatively little milk is 
received in Chicago from poiu>- distant more than 50 miles 
from 1 lie / it j In Host on thi extreme distance is about 60 
miles. That, from Phihuh Iphia abou! 50. In the vicinity 
of Ciucmmifi then' are p.ohably 300 dairies, averaging each 
30 eovvs, and 40 gallons of milk per day. Many wealihy 
families of that city and the immediate suburbs keep their 
own cows. Probably nm-half of the dairymen u,e ‘‘dry 
fe/si,’ including brewer 1 " grain, corn meal, bran, shorts and 
sheaf oafs : the other half use Mill-.-lop, refuse from starch 
factories, W'lth oil cake, etc. The, city of Washington ob¬ 
tains ils milk by the Ilalliinore and Ohio ami other roads, 
an/1 from distances up to 80 miles, l'nnu these, facts and 
figures it will probably be inCrred that with the increase of 
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population increases the necessary radius of supply. Dairy 
farmers finding their markets in small towns require to be 
nearer to them than is the case in regard to larger cities. 

The manner of shipping milk has boon brought to a nicety 
by the arrangements which have been perfected by the chief * 
railroad linosof the country. Special milk cars are afforded, 
having the right of way; the ship|>crs owning their own 
cans, which are returned to them. Ono of the great ob¬ 
stacles lo success in regard to the shipment of milk is the 
difficulty of impressing (he producer with the importance of 
absolute cleanliness in his milking, and the eare of milk 
vessels, and in establishing him in' accurate methods of 
cooling. The loose management which may suffice for milk 
not subjected lo transportation will not answer for milk 
which is to lie carried long distances and made liable to Con¬ 
siderable delay before 
consumption. When the 
producer has once estab¬ 
lished a reputation as a 
prompt, skillful and 
cleanly dairyman, his 
account with the dealer 
generally suffers little 
deduction for sour milk. 
The most reliable dairy¬ 
men now use tin milking 
vessels. Wooden pails 
are not considered safe 
in respect to perfect cleanliness. Milk cans are stoppered 
with bungs of maple or other close-grained wood, these 
living preferable to tin stoppers on account of the jam¬ 
ming to which the m-ek of the can is liable in handling 
of collectors, etc. The return cans arc very foul, often 
mouldy. These should be thoroughly scrubbed by hand in¬ 
side, using warm water, then scalded and rinsed, and placed 
bottom up out of doors to dry. The wooden stoppers are 
scrublred and boiled when they arc offensive to tho smell. 
Lye is used in the process. At milking time the milk is 
strained into the can, which is set into a vat of cold water, 
the milk stirred from time to time and brought to the proper 
temperature for shipment. The evoning’s milk is left over 
night in the water, and taken up with the morning’s milk 
for trie train. It is required that, tho can liefore forwarding 
be filled, and tho bungs driven down firmly on the milk. 
This point of complete filling is strongly insisted on by the 
dealers in order to prevent injurious agitation of the milk 
/luring transportation. The proper temperature of milk for 
shipment is 58“. 
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The relation of live stock to the 
business of the farmer is of the 
most intimate nature, precisely 
as with regard to the. agriculture 
of the country it resolve's itself 
into a factor of surpassing im¬ 
portance. As has been already 
shown in this article, the rearing 
of cattle, in the early history of 
the American colonies, and even 
down to a period within the latter part of the last century, 
was not conducted with any special degree of cure, or 
even judgment. Cattle and sheep were permitted, as a rule, 
to roam at will, picking up a precarious livelihood wherever 
they might chance to And it, and of such a character as the 
sparse vegetation of tho New England lands afforded, j 


It. has been shown that cattle and sheep and hogs of 
good breeds were at length import'd from Europe, crossed 
in the instance of tho latter with flue Asiatic broads, and 
lhat, these became the parents of a long line of progeny. 
Of recent, yearn, not only has tho cal tie business grown enor¬ 
mously with the great increase of population ami ils spread 
over the vast | ilnins west and south-west, but t ho devot ion of 
numbers of farms specifically to cattle raising, chiefly for 
dairy purposes, 1ms become a marked feature in American 
agriculture!. While an enormous business Is constantly 
being done in tho transportation of cattle to market from 
tho vast ranches of Texas, Indian Territory and Kansas, in 
more settled localities splendid arrangements have been 
effected for tho best cure of tho best cattle for dairy uses, 
combined with the wisest choice, no matter at what expe.nsc, 
j of breeds calculated to improve and sustain those most 




jeesky cow. 
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HEAD OF DEVON H U, 

favored in tho United Stub's. Of such breeds may be nanus] 
as to cattle the He refords, Short-horns, .Devonshires, Ilol- 



HF.AD OF SHORT-HORN flUET.. 


Mcin«, Jersey.'-, Ouern.srys, etc Tbc organization and suc- 
"esslul (omliid of greid cattle fairs iri the United States have 
-lone mneli towards the improvement of breeds and the awak- 
<niug of a pi'o|K'riniere-| in this important industry. Enor-* 
.nous prices have bem paid for imjjorted stock, and whole 
herds are not unti. ip.iently sold at figures for each animal 
which would stun our ancestors, could they bo present and 
'it,ness such sales. 

W bile each fanner may have a predilection for -a certain 
breed of cattle, the Lies! dairymen in various countries nre 
now growing to regard the Jersey as the most economical 
and reliable for milk and butter, “ No breed of animal is 
receiving more attention Irom practical ami theoretical 
breeders, anil none have ever proved more responsive or more 
profitable.” Thfigh reckoned an English breed, they 



undoubtedly origi¬ 
nated on the coast 
of Prance, a close 
rcsemblancebe- 
tween the cattle of 


> Jersey and Brittany 


HEAD OF HEREFORD COW. 


- v being observable to* 
day. The cows of 
this breed weigh 
about S00 pounds. 
Their eyes are large 
and mild; the head 
small and lean; the 
face dished; the 
horns small, nil- 
curved, and yellow; 
the ears small, thin, and yellow inside ; the neck and throat 
straight, thin, nod clean ; bark level and broad at loins; 
tho barrel well ribbed, and deep at flanks ; legs short and 

small; tail fine and 
long ; hide thin and mel¬ 
low, and yellow ; hair 
soft ; disposition kind 
and quiet. Records exist 
of Jersey cows producing 
TOO and 800 pounds of 
butler in twelve running 
months, tiesides develop¬ 
ing a calf during tho 
period, without showing 
any falling off in vigor 
of constitution either in 
herself or in her off¬ 
spring. The Jersey gives 
richer inilk than other 
breed, and the cream 
rises quicker. Cream 
cheese from the milk of 



HEAD OF SHORT-HORN COW. 


tli is breed is highly esteemed, and Jersey veal brings o high 
price in tho market. Of the Holstein cattle it may be said 
that the cows are large milkers, and the bjills gentle and 
docile, and excellent workers in the yoke. They are easily 
fattened, and males often attain a weight of 2,000 to :i;00A 
pounds, females ranging from 1,200 to 2,000 pounds. The 
Ayrshire cattle, although not a beef breed, are said to unite 
the properties of yielding a great deal of milk and beef. 
They will feed kindly and profitably, and their meat will 
be good They will fatten on farms and in districts where 
others could not be made, to thrive at all, unless partially or 
princi}>ftl]y supported by artificial food. The Ayrshire 
excels in yielding a large quantity of milk in proportion io 
the food consumed. The Oneida Community’s belli of 87 
Ayrshire cows averaged for one year 2,557 quarts. She is 
preeminently the farmer's cow ; responds to good treatment, 
and under less favorable circumstances does surprisingly 
well. There is no dairy bred that, with an equal amount 
of roughing, under bad treatment or poor food, can surpass 
her yield or condition. 
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The system of co-operative 
dairies or factories has increased 
until it numbers as many as 5,000, 
including many thousands of 
dairymen. In 1874, New York 
had 1,189 of Iheso co-operative 
factories, with over .800,000 cows. 

At present, it is estimated that 
in New York at least 80,000 
farmers and 30,000 farms are now 
identified with this interest. The 
great dairy fairs have done much 
to establish this industry. So, 
also, have the Hairy Boards of 
Trade, the one at Little Palls, 
N.Y., effecting annually an ex¬ 
change of more than 25,000,000 
pounds of cheese. England imports 
cheese to the amount of £15,000,000. 
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HEAD OF LONO-HOltf) III’Ll,. 


anmuilly of butter mid 
The entire ciieosoex¬ 


ports from the United States for 
1878/ amounted to 184,000,000 
pounds. The entire annual but¬ 
ter product is estimated at from 
1,000.000,000 t.i 1,400,000.000 
pounds, nearly all of which is 
consumed at home. The system 
of ensilage for preserving green 
fodder, to which allusion has been 
already made, the new milking 
machine, anil inventions for ex¬ 
tracting cream from till* milk 
immediately after being drawn 
from the cow, all promise 
the means of cheapening the 
production of butter and cheese 
very considerably. All of which 
shows the opjiorturuly which exists in the business of dairy- 
farming. 
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HOUSES are almost universally em¬ 
ployed for draught, although for 
some, purposes oxen supply tLoir 
place, and in some localities as in 
the Southern States—mules are ac¬ 
tually preferred for farm work. In 
mountain travel, as in the Cordilleras, 
mules take the place of horses, ns 
being more sure-footed. Horses whateier may be their 
breed, should lie selected for their good size, shape and sound¬ 
ness, as the best animals of any stock cun be fed and kept 
at the same expense as those which are inferior. They 
also perform tluiir work more satisfactorily; and, when it 
is desirable to sell them, they bring a better price. Oats 
and hay are the stAplo articles of food for 
horses which are expected to do hard work. A 
few beans or [>eas can also bo given; half a 
bushel, with a bushel of oats and hay being a 
fair allowance for farm-horses. Out fodder 
is usually given in the winter months, which 
the animal can sooner masticate, and thus have 
. more time for rest. A weekly bran-mash may 
also be given, containing in winter an ounce of 
pounded niter. Horses should be allowed free 
access to water, except when overheated or fa¬ 
tigued. It is now acknowledged by the most 
experienced in horse-keeping that the animal 
knows better than his master when he wauls 
water, and how much of it he requires. Even 
in summer, when the horse is taking.green 


food, hard worked horses may pro;xrly receive a fair pro¬ 
portion of outs. The new sj stern of feeding With ensilage 
is found to agree well with horsey. Ilorscs should be cared 
for with the greatest assiduity in regard to cleanliness of 
Ihcir surroundings. They should have roomy, well-lighted, 
and well-ventilated stable*, and should be thoroughly 
groomed. Nothing is ever lost, in good work by the cleanly 
as well as healthy condition of farm horses. Soiled or wet 
litter should be promptly removed, and, if necessary, it. is 
well to‘ scatter about the stalls a little disinfeoting powder. 
Treated in this manner, horses seldom need dosing, but if 
this is to be done it should always be under the advice of 
some experienced person, whether a veterinary surgeon o- 
otherwise. 
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HEKP-farming, as a business, to be made very 
profitable, has to lie conducted on a largo scale, 
JffljPj®- except in instances where they are kept for 
) ft*ft breeding purposes, ns is the ease in Vermont, for 
JiK, instance. And here, as in cuttle, personal 
(?) prejudice or predilection cornea in with re- 
I gard to brent, mid according as tlio farmer 
rears chiefly for mut ton or for wool. Thus, 
the Leicester? proiluee a fleece weighing seven to 
eight pounds, valuuhle ns fine combing wool. This 
breed is popular in the South, and in Kentucky, 
whore it is preferred as a tit companion to the 
short-horn bullock on the blue grass pastures. The 
mutton of Ijolceslers is too fat to suit, the Ameri¬ 
can taste. The value of the South-Down is too 
well known to need notice. The Shropshire is of 
a larger size than the South-Down, which they 
also excel in yield both of mutton and wool, the 
meat being next to the latter in quality. Hamp- 
shires, Oxford-Downs, (‘otswolds, Bluck Faces, and 
Merinos are also popular in the United States, 
the. latter Jinxing been especially cultivated and 
improved since its first importation from Spain in 
1802 It is said by the best judges of sheep who 
have visited the flocks of Merinos in foreign coun¬ 
tries, that nowhere else has the improvement in 
these sheep for practically profitable wool bearing 
purposes reached so groat perfection, and that tin: best speci¬ 
mens in America aro without rivuls. While the sheep ; 
imported from Spain sheared only seven per cent, of un- | 


washed wool to live weight of earoass, whole flocks of the 
American Merino will shear from twenty to thirty per cent 
Of these sheep there are about 350 registered flocks in Ver¬ 
mont, 100 or more in Ohio, about the same ntuubcrin Mich¬ 
igan, about 60 in New York, 50 more in Wisconsin, and' 
smaller numbers in other States. No other county in Eng¬ 
land lias finer sheep than Lincolnshire, and the K egret tl- 
sheep are considered an excellent breed. The Cheviot sheep 
is now very widely diffused over a considerable part of Eng¬ 



UM’OLK AND fiEURElTl .Slliil.l'. 


land, and almost ail parts of Scotland. The rich grasses of 
Australia support many millions of sheep, and it is now the 
chief wool-growing country in the world. 
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TflSfVh ^ business of swine breeding in 
mSHJi i; ( the Uni ted States has until roecent 
V; years been conducted in an nn- 
methodical and unscientific man- 
‘ 'i ifc, ner. Associated effort, conven- 
i'Vfi'v tions, and organized societies at 
v length brought about an improve¬ 
ment in 1 his matter, and now some care and 
thought are devoted to the breeding and rear¬ 
ing of bogs, us well as of cattle and sheep. 
Breeds of importance are the Chester Whites, 
a good sized, easily fattened and good bacon 
hog; Victorias, a medium sized white hog, 
which matures early, and is covered with a 
good coat of hair to protect it from the cold 
in winter and the heat in summer. The 
flesh is fine grained and firm, with small 
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bone, and thick side pork. The pigs easily keep in condi¬ 
tion, and can bo made ready for slaughter at any age. 
Cheshirea are also pure white, with very tlun skm of u pink 
color, and with very little hair. The flesh of these hogs 
is fine grained, and they are commended on account of 
their extra amount of mess pork in proportion to the 
amount of offal. What is called the “Fanner’s Hog ” is a 
cross between a Siamese boar and a native English Berkshire. 


It is a hardy, prolific stock, furnishing meat of an excellent 
quality, the fat and lean well mixed. The Essex is re- 
markablo for easy fattening, and is a great, lard producer. 
The Yorkshire is claimed to birthe most thorough bred hog 
known. It is of a size, shape, and flesh desirable for the 
family or packer’s use ; has a hardy, vigorous constitution, 
feeds well, and fattens quickly. The Middlesex breed has 
been considerably imported into the United States. 
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» N order to make the keeping of poultry as profitable 
as any oilier adjunct of general farming, it, should be 
conducted with care and uttention. !( in fact involves 
much less trouble and labor than most other kinds of 
farm employment. In the milder seasons of the year domestic 
fowls, if left to themselves, are almost invariably healthy. 
They secure exercise, pure air, pure water, variety of food, 
and access to fine dry soil themselves. As health is the first 
condition of success in poultry keeping, this fact presents the 
key to the whole mailer of profitable management of poultry 
on farms and 
in large num¬ 
bers as a spe¬ 
cialty. If 50 
liens kept in 
health can be 
made to pro¬ 
duce a clear 
annual profit 
of $50, a thou¬ 
sand in like 
condition may 
be made to 
yield a propor¬ 
tionate profit. 

The propor¬ 
tion of range 
necessary, of 
shelter, space, 
food, water, 
care, etc., 
must be ex¬ 
tended mathe¬ 
matically in 
proportion to 
the number of 
I©wl* kept, 


and then, other tilings being equal, the profit is as certain 
with many hens as with few. Poultry require room for ex¬ 
orcise, mid a place for rest, laying, and brooding The best 
soil in which hi keep |x>ultry is a sandy one, resting upon 
gravel, as it absorbs the least moisture, and stagnant moist¬ 
ure is a fruitful source of disease. Any soil upon which ail 
enclosure for fowls is erected should be well drained. The 
place should have n southern or southeastern slojie, he 
sheltered from the north and east, and obtain the warmth 
of the sun, and security from cold winds. The lien house 

should afford 
proper shelter 
and warmth. 
Perches and 
nests should 
be kept clean, 
and the air 
pure without 
any percepti¬ 
ble draft. The 
floor should lie 
hard and per¬ 
fectly dry, 
concrete or 
solidly packed 
earth being 
the best ma¬ 
terial. For 25 
hens a room 
eight to ten 
feet square is' 
large enough 
for a roosting, 
and laying 
house, If the 
i^ails are plas¬ 
tered, the pro- 
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toction against vermin and cold will bo greater than when 
otherwise. The sunny side, except for the nest room, 
should be composed of glass, commencing one foot above 
the ground or floor. The perches should be low, espe¬ 
cially for the heavier breeds, unless there is convenient 
access to them by moans of steps. The ground beneath 
should be strewn with sand or ashes removed often enough 
to prevent taint. Boxes for nests for setting should bo 
movable for convenience of dialling, and should lie placed 
low. Many pub them upon the ground. Chopped strew 
is a good material with which to till nest boxes, and should 
be dean. An enclosed yard should adjoin the lien house to 
which they may have access. An eighth of an acre in grass 
is the proper proportion for 25 hens, but a smaller yard will 
answer if kept perfectly dean, and if a sufficient amount of 
vegetable food is.suppliod. Feed and water troughs or boxes 
of sufficient capacity should be prove),d. 

As a general series of rules, it may bo said : 1. That the 

cheapest anil most accessible land for poultry keeping is (he 
most desirable, always provided that a near and sure market 
is at command ; 2. That, the utmost economy consistent 
with the safety, comfort, and health of the poultry should bo 
exercised in the oreolion of the buildings and fences ; 2. 
That au abnndanc ! of pure water should bo accessible or 
attainable ; 4. That fowls over three years old are not 
profitable, and a stock should be thoroughly renewed every 
two years ; 5. That only the largest, hardiest, and best fowls 
should be used as breeders. It. is asserted by the best poul¬ 
try keepers that under the general circumstances here indi¬ 
cated a thousand pounds of jamltry can lie produced cheaper 
than the same weight of mutton, beef, or pork. As great 
profit comes from turkeys as from bens, and greater with 
more attention. The largo bronze turkeys, Poland geese, 
which lay earliest, and light Brahma liens are good breeds. 
The Brahmas mature early for spring chickens, arc hand¬ 
some, hardy, good layers, look well when dressed, and are 
large size. Black Spanish and white Leghorn are belter for 
eggs, but are undesirable for the table. Feed may be corn, 
wheat, chopped turnips, refuse cabbage, with sour milk and 
burnt bones, lime, etc., for shell making. Especially must 
f "'wls have space and cleanliness. 

A few InfltAncuH of HiiccvHHful poultry keeping may be given lu re a« 
iiitllcfltlcmB of what may he easily done Ihiring the month of January 
5ft henH laid 8ft8 eggs; February, 891 , March, 98i; with 14 of the hem? 
setting from about the middle of the month. Tlio eggw were sold for 
ffifl.98. The expense of keeping wan $2fi 13. The profit, on egga for 
the three months was $40.85. 12 common jellAw hetift and one cock 
for two months cont $3.25, receipts 472 egg*, which Bold for $15.08— 
profit, $11.77. These herm had a clean, wurm house 1 , with plenty of 
outdoor range, and wm well aupplird with food, pounded oyster 
Kliellx, write*, etc. For one >eaT, ending March 4t,h, starting with 90 liens 
and 11 Turku, the following was the record: 115 fowls of the Increase 
were sold and used. At the close of tho year, 127 hens and 23 young 
chickens remained. The egg’* produced numbered 8001. The total 
credit was $390.70 ; expenses, $182 21 ; leaving a piofit of $208.49 From 
these figures it will be Been that poultry keeping, even simply as au 
adjunct to ordinary small fannir-, may he made exceedingly profitable 
with comparut!vtdy little trouble While, if conducted in the neighbor- 
hood of a goof market, it may, .eing wiffldently extended, be made 
a highly valuable business of itself. 


^rnh fallow. 



r IIE movement of the cultivation of wheat anil 
com westward lias served to open up lands for 
other fanning purposes, grain crops proving un¬ 
profitable: The wise farmer, under such circum¬ 
stances, seeks about him for knowledge of tho next 
best crop to raise in place of the one forbidden by 
reason of changes such as wo have indicated. Al¬ 
ways hav iug a view to the proximity and nature of 
the nearest accessible market, the selection must of course bo 
governed also by conditions of soil, etc. In. Ulster County, 
N. Y., the change was made by farmers to fruit orchards, and 
as many as five million peach trees have been planted during 
the last five or six years. The result has been to open up a 
new source for I Iris valuable crop to take the place of Dela¬ 
ware anil Now -Jersey, where it has fallen off materially. 
Fruit is always a profitable crop to handle if care be taken 
in watching the growth of the trees, pruning, grafting, and 
soon. Much attention has been paid of late years to the 
cultivation of small fruits, and with remarkable success in 
many instances. In the vicinity of large cities small fruits 
and vegetables can be handled with the result of making a 
most, profitable business. All the necessary directions con¬ 
cerning their cultivation can be obtained from any of tho 
largo seedsmen, and like dairy-farming and poultry-keeping 
these industries, as the population grows more dense, be¬ 
come more necessary and more profitable. 



^ulture. 


HE earliest effort at silk culture in America was 
made on the settlement of Virginia, being pro¬ 
posed by James 1., who sent supplies of silk¬ 
worms’ eggs to the colony from his private 
stores. Soon afterall the colonies became interested in this 
business, and more or less silk was raised in all of them 
from Massachusetts to Georgia. Jt is only in comparatively 
recent, years, however, that it has been conducted on a large 
scale. In California and in some of the Eastern and Middle 
States it has been made a great and growing business. 

Mulberry trees ean tie planted from tlie first of October an It I the first 
of May, according to the climate; standard trees, SO feet apart in 
aveunea ; medium trunks, 14 feet apart; dwarf trees, 4 feet In a hedge; 
the rows 18 to 15 feet apurt. Trees and cuttings can be obtained at the 
lowest market prlr.e by applying to the Women's Silk (Julture Associa¬ 
tion, Philadelphia, where can also be purchased eggs at (1 per thousand ; 
S3 per half ounce; gfi per ounce. Boohs of Instruction can also lie 
obtained at tbe same address. The Moru» Japntti.n or Jspanese Mul- • 
terry, and the Morut Alba or White Mulberry arc the best for food. Silk 
culture has two limits. One is the climate ; It being possible to get 
either too far south or too far north. Another limit Is that of economy, 
which occurs when this culture meets with another of the same Impor¬ 
tance at the same time. As an Instance when thta is not tbe case may 
Ae loAitloned silk culture in Mississippi, where in early spring, while the 
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men are plowing for cotton, the lady of the houee with her children, for 
three weeks, has little trouble to feed the young silk worms. The laHt 
week, when work needs harrying, there are plenty of colored boys to pJc,k 
the leaves while the lady autl children of the house ar» attending the 
Jarvw. All this will be done in ApMl. Then will come the ca*»h money 
from the silk factory In exchange for the cocoon*, and till* will help a 
good deal to enlarge'the cotton, and other crop*. Silk culture being 
considered only as an Important addition to general farming, the same 
general principles which obtain in Mississippi In reference to cotton 
planting will be found to exist elsewhere within the range of potable 
silk culture in regard to other kindw of farming. 

Eggs should be procured in February uml March, and should be of a 
pale slate or clay color. They should be kept In a cold dry place, but 
where water will not freeze, until the leaf bud* of the mulberry begin 
to swell. If the eggs are soiled, the paper or cloth to which tin y adhere 
should be dipped in water once or twice to wash off the coat with which 
they are covered, which will otherwise hinder the hatchingW the worm*. 
They should then be dried quickly In a draught of air, ami put In shal¬ 
low boxes lined with paper, in a small room, with a temperature of 04". 
Tlds temperature should be kept up for two day.*, by meamcof rtu open 
fire, or of a stove, charcoal being good for fuel. The third day the heat 
should be Increased to 66 ’; the fourth tn 08'; the fifth to71° ; the sixth 
to 73°; the seventh to 75°; the eighth to 77° ; the ninth to 80 Q ; the 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth to 8sT. After the worm* are hatched they 
go through five ages or moults, during which time they are fed with the 
tender leaves <>r the mulberry. The first moulting takes place between 
the fifth and seventh days ; and each'of the moulting* takes place after 
about the same length of time., the temperature being kept between (*H* 
and 78® during the moulting*. About the lentil day of the fifth age the 
worms attain perfection, when bundles of twigs of chestnut, hickory, 


oak, or birch are arranged over them so that they can climb up to work 
their cocoons. These bundles of twigs arc arranged on the feeding trays, 
and the worms soon rise Into them and begin to spin. At this period It 
Is essential that they should be kept in total stillness About the eighth 
or ninth day after the rising, the cocoons are taken off in baskets, being 
afterward* laid in Lays, certain of them being kept apart for the produc¬ 
tion of eggs. Cocoons kept ut a temperature of 66 ’ begin to be, hatched 
after fifteen days, when the moths come forth in great numbers, males 
and females immediately uniting. 

To conduct this culture on a fairly large, scale, there are required two 
cheap buildings of rough boards, with fixtures, built, with a view to 
thorough ventilation, each 100 x 21 feet. Of course attention has to be 
paid to the locality ua regards the method for keeping the temperature 
at the proper point. The following statement of expenses applies to the 
production of 3000 pounds of cocoons from about seven acres of mulberry 
trees : 

First moult at 75c per day, fi days, 1 lady. $4 50 

fiOe. from flr*t to second moult, 4 days, 4 girls. 4 80 

flOc from second to third moult, 4 days, 4 girls. 9 CO 

60c, from third to fourth moult, 6 day*, 6girls. 21 00 

f«>c fiom fourth moult to spuming cocoons, 8 days, 8 girls. . . 38 40 

Ticking cocoons at 1c. per pound ..... r : 30 00 

Ticking leaves at 30c. per hundred pounds, .‘JO,00(1 pounds ... 90 00 

Kent of two stables 15 days for um- of cocoonery. 30 (X) 

Kent of capital used for shelve*, trees, and land, $400, at 10 per 

cent. 40 00 

Overseer and other little expeuBes. 100 00 

Total expenses.$368 % 
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H IIjE as to principles and the laws 
(vmw*!BrWrMi 1 tlmt govern agriculture it is doubtful 
I mb lOH. I if we have advanced lioyond the knowl- 
^8° possessed by the ancients, wo 
Ti tbave unquestionably so advanced 
I) in tlic i letails ol farming, and in lhe 
'SBfflitSllftE y application of inventive genius to 
. r/'^WS»\C the construction of labor-saving ms- 
chinery. Meanwhile it is a fact that 
<> the moral atmosphere of farm life has deteri¬ 
orated, though the progress of civilization has been constant. 
It is credibly alleged that the proportion of insanity among 
the farming population is larger (han in any other class of 
labor. It is a well recognized fact, that as a rule the farming 
population of most oountries are, comparatively speaking, 


ignorant. It is a constnnt subject, of complaint among 
farmers in (ho United States at their conventions, State fairs, 
and meetings of Suite and county agricultural associations, 
that the best of their young men cannot be induced to fol¬ 
low a farming life, but resort in crowds to the cities, where 
for the few who are successful in making permanent 
business engagements, there are multitudes who fall by 
the wayside nnd are carried down hill by the tide of idle¬ 
ness and iniquity. Especially is it. recognized in America 
that the customary nature of a farm life presses with ex¬ 
traordinary severity upon the wives of farmers. The toil 
which would seem to be inseparable from this vocation, so far 
as women are concerned, results, in its influence uyon them, 
in producing a most unsatisfactory and uncomfortable con¬ 
dition. The wives and daughters of the nveruge working 
farmer have little or no opportunity for recreation, and little 
inclination for it. Neither have they time or desire for 
mental improvement or intellectual pursuits. The in- 
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etai]ees where such is not the ease servo only to establish 
os exceptions the general wide-spread character of the rule. 

It becomes us to learn wisdom from the lessons of the past. 
It becomes us to discern if possible Ibe source of such ob¬ 
noxious and unhealthy elements us may exist in our own 
system of agriculture in its moral and social relations. And 
as to these points it is beginning to bo recognized that the 
more science is applied to the conduct of the farm, the more 
intelligence stands at its head, and the amenities of life are 
associated with it, the higher will be the U pc of laming, 
the more profitable its results, and the more graceful its as¬ 
sociations. There is nothing about farming of itself that 
should lie crude, ungraceful, or undignified. There is noth¬ 
ing in the constaut association with nature that, should do 
other than sweeten home association and mollily the disturb- 
ing influences that necessarily occur in every kind of life. 
Where conservatism braids only stagnation, the most ad¬ 
vanced. radicalism is 
preferable to it. Jt. is 
better to err in seeking 
to advance than to be cor¬ 
rect in the well-worn ruts 
of an absurd slavery to 
precedent. No farmer 
is going to lie any worse 
off for joimug.a “farm¬ 
er’s club ; ” for travel- 
ing some miles to attend 
a State or county fair ; 
for uniting himself with 
an agricultural associa¬ 
tion ; or subscribing to 
an agricultural periodi¬ 
cal. No farmer is going 
to be any worse off be¬ 
cause bis leisuro hours 
in the long winter nights 
are passed m reading and iu thought, instead of the 
ordinary farm gossip of the period ; and as the home is re¬ 
fined and made intelligent, and the spirit of grace and 
brightness is diffused akrnt it, the i-hddien of the home 
ei.Ju will lose their anxiety to flyout into the unknown 
world, and by association with the pleasanter side of agri¬ 
culture will grow to possess a fondness for it. 

A few years ago a man from one of the Atlantic ship 
yards who had accumulated a iiitlo money, invested it in 
land in one of the Middle States, and commenced farming. 
It was a Imsincs.-, that was entirely new and strange to him, 
and in the beginning he made many mistakes, but. before ho 
bad been thirty months engaged in it, lie, was observed to bo 
in advance of his neighbors in nearly everything which ho 
undertook. We have related this anecdote, which is true, 
for the purpose of making an important point in connection 


I with the general argument of this article. The man from 
the ship yard was successful for two reasons. First, be¬ 
cause he was not tied up by any conservative tendencies or 
inherited manners or customs; second, because his previous 
life and association among men where activity was the 
rule, and the atmosphere was always filled with floating in¬ 
telligence, this life had trained him to investigate, to in¬ 
quire, and to accept new ideas. By the application of his 
habits of mind to Ins new duties he succeeded. To the man 
wiio begins farming as a new business, say in middle life,- 
there are to be made a few practical suggestions which will 
be found of general application. Some such have already 
been olfered. No man should buy poor land if he can possibly 
avoid it. Good hind, though dearer in the beginning, is cheap¬ 
er in the end. Having bought his land, he should acquaint 
himself with its characteristics. Some kinds of soil are 
excellent for produi ing ono crop; others, useless for that, 

ure successful with some¬ 
thing else, and so on. 
At any experiment sta¬ 
tion the fanner may ob¬ 
tain an analysis of his 
soil, and the constituents 
of Hie various plants arc 
no more difficult to find, 
the books being acces¬ 
sible from any agri¬ 
cultural publisher. A 
knowledge of the nature 
of the soil enubles one 
lo know witfi what fer- 
tilizing material to treat 
it. Some soils require 
potash; others lime; 
others ammonia, while 
crops vary equally in 
their demands in this 
direction. Scientific- farming is by no means so difficult to 
learn as is imagined. Any agricultural editor or superiiA 
tendent of an experiment farm will gladly put the inquisi- 
live farmer in the way of obtaining the knowledge he de¬ 
sires and needs. The mere de,tails of when to plow, when 
id plant, and when to harvest can be obtained with the 
seed from any seedsman. Chiefly should obnoxious criti¬ 
cism and contempt of what is known as “ model farming ” 
be avoided by the reasonable farmer. On the contrary,.he 
will if he is wise avail himself of the first opportunity that 
is offered him to inspect a model farm. Success in farming 
is as much dependent upon order, precision, cleanliness, and 
thought, as is that of any other vocation in life. Haphaz¬ 
ard farming is as precarious as haphazard navigation. 
Death awaits in the one instance, failure in the other. 'Both 
are conclusions to be avoided. 



A WESTERN FARM. 
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LEGAL WEIGHT OP A BUSHEL IN POUNDS, IN DIFFERENT STATES AND TERRITORIES.* 


States and ■ 
Territories. 

1 

► 

Rye. 

6 

Barley. 

Buckwheat, j 

1e 

1* 

u 

I s 

1 

s 

e 

3 

i 

Ph 

?! 
c no 

Onions, j 

. 

8. 

E 

3 

H 

8 

1 


Dried 

Apples. 

Dried 

Peaches. 

40 

s 

|Jl 

I'M 

c ijq 

Clover Seed, j 

I 

Arkansas. 

60 

66 

82 

48 

52 


70 

50 

60 

50 

57 


00 

40 

24 

33 

50 

45 I 14 

00 

80 

Arizona ......... 

60 

56 

82 

45 


54 







GO 







. . 


California. 

60 

54 

82 

50 

40 

53 
















Colorado. 

60 

56 

82 

48 

52 

56 

70 

50 

00 


57 


00 





45 

14 

00 


Connecticut. 

60 

56 

82 

48 

48 

56 


50 

60 


50 

so 

so 

60 








Dakota. 

60 

56 

82 

48 

42 

56 

70 


00 

46 

53 

60 

60 

60 



56 

42 


60 

80 

Delaware. 

60 





56 


48 












. . " 


District Columbia. 

60 

56 

32 

f . 

, . 

50 


48 

60 













Georgia. 

60 

56 

82 

47 

52 

50 

70 

48 

00 

55 

57 

55 

60 

60 

24 

83 

56 

45 

14 

60 

80 

Illinois. 

60 

56 

83 

48 

52 

56 

70 

48 

00 

55 

57 

55 

00 


24 

33 

50 

45 

14 

60 

80 

Indiana. 

60 

56 


48 

50 

56 

68 

50 

00 


48 


00 


25 

33 


45 

14 

60 


Iowa. 

60 

56 

32 

48 

52 

56 

70 

, 

00 

46 

57 


60 


24 

83 

56 

45 

14 

60 

80 

Kansas. 

60 

56 

82 

48 

50 

50 

70 

50 

00 

no 

57 

55 

CO 


24 

33 

54 

45 

14 

60 

80 


00 

56 

82 

47 

55 

55 

70 

50 

00 

55 

57 

60 

60 

60 

24 

89 

56 

45 

14 

60 

76 


60 

82 

82 

82 


50 

















GO 

50 

30 

48 

48 

56 


50 

00 


52 

50 

04 

60 









60 

56 

82 

47 

48 

56 

70 

48 


56 

56 


60 





45 

14 

64 


Massachusetts. .. 

60 

56 

32 

48 

48 

56 


50 

60 

50 

52 











Michigan. 

60 

56 

82 

48 

48 

56 

70 

50 

60 

50 

54 

58 

60 

60 

22 

28 

no 

45 

U 

60 



60 

50 

82 

48 

42 

56 



80 






28 

28 




60 


Missouri. 

60 

56 

82 

48 

52 

56 



60 


57 


60 


24 

33 

56 

45 

14 

60 



60 

56 

35 

48 

52 

56 


50 

60 


57 

50 

60 





45 

14 

60 


Nebraska. 

60 

56 

84 

48 

53 

50 

70 

50 

60 

50 

57 

55 

60 

60 

24 

88 

56 

45 

14 

60 

80 


60 

56 

32 

50 

40 

63 

70 


60 





60 

. . 







New Hampshire., 

60 

56 

82 



50 


50 

60 

, , 

. , 


60 

60 




;; 




New Jersey. 

60 

56 

80 

48 

50 

56 



80 

54 

57 


60 

00 

25 

38 

55 



04 



60 

56 

82 

48 

48 

56- 

* ‘ 


60 




62 

00 



55 

44 


60 


North Carolina... 

60 

50 

30 

48 

' 50 

54 


46 






50 






64 


Ohio. 

60 

58 

82 

48 

50 

56 

70 


60 

50 

50 

,. 

60 

00 

22 

33 

50 

45 


60 



60 

56 

86 

46 

42 

50 



GO 






28 

28 




60 


Pennsylvania .... 

60 

56 

80 

47 

48 

56 



50 











02 


Rhode Island. 


56 

82 

48 

. , 

50 


50 

60 


50 


, . 




. . 





south Carolina ... 

60 

56 

33 

48 

56 

50 

70 

50 

60 

50 

57 


60 

60 

20 

33 

•14 


M 

60 


Tennessee. 

. - 

56 

82 

48 

50 

56 

72 

50 

60 

50 

56 


00 

00 

26 


r.« 

4.5 

11 



Vermont. 

60 

56 

82 

48 

46 

58 



60 


52 

60 

00 

00 




45 


(1(1 



60 

56 

32 

48 

53 

50 

70 

50 

80 

50 

57 

55 

00 

00 

28 

32 

56 

45 

14 

00 

80 

Washington T. ... 

60 

56 

36 

45 

43 

56 



50 


50 

50 

00 

60 

28 

28 


40 


60 


West Virginia ... 

60 

56 

32 

48 

53 

50 

, . 


60 




00 


25 

33 

50 

45 


60 


Wisconsin. 

60 

56 

82 

48 

50 

56 

70 


60 


50 

42 

60 


23 

28 

56 

45 


00 



• Some State*, not here mentioned, only legalize and recognize the Standard United States bushel, without reiertnee to weight. 


Table—Showing the Price per not. of Hay, at given Price* per Tun. 


i 

| 

"a 

A * 

* 

i 

i 

1 hundred. j 

, 

t 

1 

« 

i < 

*§ • 
a 

X 

CO 

t 

•o 

a 

a 

A3 

X? 

a 

XJ 

c 

a 

X 

o 

t 

-a 

s 

pd 

to 

i 

K 

c 

a 

x 

t- 

8 hundred. 

1 

x 

at 

10 hundred. 

1 

XJ 

a 

a 

.a 



cfca. 

$ cl*. 

$ ft*. 

9 ct». 

t C.tfl. 

$ CtF. 

$ CtH. 

t ct«. 

9 cts. 

$ cts. 

1 cts. 

X 


20 

40 

60 

80 

1.00 

1.20 

1 40 

l.flO 

1.80 

2.00 

2.20 


it 

25 

60 

75 


1.25 

1.50 

1 75 

2.00 

2 25 


2.75 


15 

to 

60 

90 

Kllw 

1.50 

.1.80 

2.10 

2.40 

2.70 

3.00 

3.30 


17 

85 

IW 


1.40 

1.75 

2 10 

2.45 


3 15 . 

3.50 

34)5 



40 

80 




2.40 

2.80 



Hu 

4.40 


28 * 

45 

60 

1.85 

1.80 

2.25 

2 70 

3.15 

3.60 

4.or> 

4.50 

4.95 


25 

90 

1.00 


2.00 

2.50 

8.00 

3.50 


4.30 

6.00 

5.50 


Sff 

55 

1.10 

1.65 

2.90 

2.75 

3.80 

3.85 

4.40 

4.95 


6.00 


to 

50 

1.20 

1.80 



3.60 

4.80 

4,80 

6 40 


9.80 

tt 

at 

65 

HlTiV 

1.95 

2.90 

8.85 

3.90 

4.55 


5.85 


7.1B 

14 

88 

70 

1.40 

9.10 

2.80 

8.60 

4.20 

4.80 


6.30 


7.10 

» 

ar 

78 

L50 

£.95 


8.73 

4.50 

5.25 

mm 

6.75 

; 7.50 

S.26 


: S® 
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AttBICUJMUBK. 


FOOD SUPPLY OF ALL NATIONS. 



Grain—Million Bushels. 

Meat—Thousand Tons. 

Production of 


Prod no 

Con- 
sum ra¬ 
tion. 

Sut- 

Deficit 

Produc¬ 

tion. 

Con- 

sump- 

tion. 

Surplus. 

Deficit 

Wine. 

Million 

Beer. 

Million 

Spirits 

Million 


lion. 

1 plus 

1 

Gals. 

Gals. 

Gals. 


410 

690 


280 

1,205 

1,808 


603 

0 

860 

1,110 

81' 


7l0 

910 


170 

1,002 

1,228 


226 

192 

83 


950 

1,065 

1,440 


115 

1,340 

1,700 


360 

90 

880 

81 

Russia.. 

1,620 

560 

180 

2,116 

1,925 

191 


20 

50 

105 

Austria.. 

530 

30 


960 

975 


15 

290 

245 

24 

Italy*. ... 

270 

275 


5 

224 

215 

9 


660 

20 

8 


305 

JiOO 

5 


196 

188 

8 


260 

0 

4 

Belgium. 

05 

120 

. . 

23 

02 

140 


48 

0 

170 

15 


50 

r,i > 


15 

144 

87 

57 


0 

35 

1 

Denmark. 

74 

62 

12 

112 

52 

60 


0 

35 

86 

Sweden and Norw ay . ... 

78 

80 


2 

213 

148 

67 

, , 

0 

85 

27 

Portugal. 

30 



5 

54 

47 

7 


88 

0 

1 

Turkey, Greece, etc. 

90 

80 

io 


250 

'250 



24 

0 

1 

Europe. 

5,272 

5,652 


380 

7,908 

8,761 


853 

2,092 

2,762 

384 

United States.| 

2,390 

2,020 

370 


3,8t(i 

2,740 

1,076 


20 

360 

76 

Australia.; 

58 

41 

17 


990 

152 

838 


2 

0 

4 

Canada. j 

170 

160 

10 


287 

270 

17 


0 

0 

1 

Itivur Plato.I 

6 

6 


1,310 

272 

1,038 


1 

1 

1 

Algeria.1 

20 

15 

5 

•• 

110 

82 

28 


9 

0 

0 

* Tot al. 

1 

7,916 | 

1 

7,894 

22 


14,421 

12,277 

2,144 


2,124 

3,128 

416 


* There are, moreo\rr, 300 million buyhoN of wheat grown in India, of which oucMcnib is excited ; and besides the wine crop here given 
the Cape produces 41 million gallons, and Madeira, Canaries, etc , 5 milliouft. 


AGRICULTURAL AND PASTORAL INDUSTRIES. 



Grain Cultivation. 


Pastoral Fanning. 


Acres iiiuU'V 
grain. 

Do. per 
Adult male. 11 

| Bushels 
I>er acre. 

Cows. 

Sheep. 

Cows per 100 
inhabitants. 

Sheep per 100 
inhabitants. 

Great Britain. 

11,260,000 

103 

36 40 

i 9.912,000 

32,174,000 

29 

93 

France. 

40.300,000 

I 5 45 

18-50 

| 11,315,000 

23,674,000 

30 

64 

Germany. 

43.200,000 

I 4-75 

22 05 

15,800.000 

25,200,000 

35 

55 • 

UtlaKsill.■ 

158,000,000 1 9'95 

10-25 

, 28.000,000 

64,000,000 

35 

80 

\nstria.' 

37,8i-0,000 

4 1 78 

15 04 

1 13,133,000 

21,418,000 

33 

55 

Italy . 1 

19.560,000 

3-43 

13-80 

3,490,000 

7,150,000 

12 

25 

Spam .' 

25,000,000 

7 50 

12-20 

1,550.000 

14,000,000 

9 

84 

Belgium . 

2,910,0ti0 

2 65 

•32-72 

1,242,000 

586,000 

22 

10 

Holland. 

1,730,000 

216 

28-80 

1.466,000 

941,000 

87 

24 

Denmark . 

2,670,000 

6-70 

27-72 

1,348,000 

1,720,000 

68 

88 

Sweden and Norway.i 

1,380,000 

8-37 

17-80 

3,205,000 

3,270,000 

49 

50 

Portugal . 

2,570,000 

2-8-1 

11-64 

523,000 

2,417,000 

12 . 

55 

Greece . 

010,000 

2-90 

15-20 

58,000- 

2,100,000 

8 

180 

Europe ... 

349,490,000 

5-32 

15 06 

91,042,000 

198,656,000 

80 

66 

United States. 

102,500,000 

10-25 

23-30 

33,500,000 

38,000,000 

67 

70 

Australia. 

3,400.000 

6 10 

17-10 

7.879,000 

65,914,000 

287 

2,402 

Canada . 

8,500.000 

9 DO 

20 00 j 

2,702,0(10 

8,331,000 

08 

77- 

River Plate. . 

330.000 1 

0 60 

19-00 1 

18,850,000 

70,000,000 

680 

2,580 

South Africa. 

600,000 

2 40 

9-90 | 

1,730,000 

11,700,000 

130 

'890 

W OHLD. 1 

1 

464.880,000 

6 44 

1702 

1 

155,703,000 

893,601,000 

43 

109 


* Counting one-fifth of the inundation as adult males. 
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MEASUREMENT 07 DOBS'. 

In Cob.— Two heaping bushels of corn on th« cob will make one 
(truck bnahel of (helled eorn. Some claim that one and one-half bushels 
of ear will make one bnahel of shelled com. Much will deiiend upon 
the kind of com, shape of the eat, size of the cob, etc. 

In Crib —To measure com In a crib, multiply the length of the crib 
• In inches by the width in inches, and that by the height of (lie corn In 
the crib In inches, and divide the product by 2,748, and the quotient 
will be the number of heaped bushels of ears. If the crib Hares at the 
sides, measure the width ul the lop and also at the bottom, add the two 
turns together, and divide by two, w hick will give the mean width. 

CISTERNS AND CASKS. 

To Measure the Content* of Cisterns —To ascertain the con 
tents of circular cisterns, multiply the square of the dlumelcr in feel by 
the depth in feet, and that product by for tits conLi-uts in hogs 
heads, or I iy -) }, ?, „ for barrels, for V for I lie contents in gal Ions. 

Square Cisterns. -Multiply the widtli in feet by the length in feet, 
and that by the depth In feet, and that again by 1 I ,," V for hogsheads, or 
4 j fnrbnrrele, or7 iVe for gallons. 

Another and simpler method Is to multiply together the length, width, 
and depth, in Inches, and divide by 231, which will give llie contents In 
gallons. 

Cask G-auging- —To measure the contents of cylindrical vessels 
multiply the square of the diameter in inches by 31. and that by the 
hi-igbt In Inches, and point oft four figures. The result will be the con¬ 
tents or capacity, in wine gallons and decimals of a gallon. For beer 
gallons multiply by 28 instead of 31 If the cask lie only purttally filled, 
multiply by the height of the liquid instead of the height of the cask, to 
ascertain actual contents. In ascertaining the diameter, measure the 
diameter at the bung and at the heud, add together, and divide by 2 
for the mean diameter. 

MEASUREMENT OP HAY. 

The only exact method of measuring hay is to weigh It, hut the rules 
given below will be found sufficient for ordinary practical purposes 

To Find the Number of Tons of Meadow Hay In Wind¬ 
rows— Multiply together the length, breadth, and height, in yards, 
and divide the product by 2ft. T1 e quotient will be the number of tons 
III the windrow 

To Find the Number of Tons of Hay in a Mow —Multiply to¬ 
gether the length, height, and width, in yards, anil divide by 16 if the 
hay be well packed. If the mow Ik- shallow, and tint hay rcceutly placed 
therein, divide by 18, and by any number from 1ft to 18, according as the 
hay Is well packed. 

To Find the N umber of Tons of Hay in Square or Long 

Stacks -Multiply the length of the huso in yards by the width in 
yards, and that by half the height in yards, and divide bylft. 

To Find the Number of Tons of Hay. in a Load.— Multiply 
together the length, width, and height, In yards ami divide the product 
by 20. 

To ascertain the value of a given number of lbs. of hay, straw, or 
other commodity sold hy the ton, at a given price per ton, multiply the 
number of Iba. by one-half the price per ton, and point off three figures 
from the right, The result will be the price of Ihe article. 

MEASUREMENT OF WOOD AND LUMBER. 

A Cord of Wood contains 128 cubic feet. To ascertain tiow 
many cords there are In a pile of wood, multiply the length by the 
height, and that by the width, and divide the product by 128. 

To ascertain the circumference of a tree required to hew a stick or 
Umber of any given number of inches square, divide the given side of 
the square hy .226. and the quotient is the circumference required. 

Bound timber, when squared, loses one-flflh. 

To nvosnre round timber lake the girth tu Inches at both the large 
and small ends, odd them, divide by two, which gives the mean girth; 
then multiply the length in feet by the square of one-fourth of the mean 


girth, and tha quotient will be the contents In cubic feet. This rale is 
commonly adopted, and gives four fifths of the true contents, one-flflh 
being allowed to the purchaser for waste In tawing. 

To Measure Inch Boards.— Multiply the length in feet hy the 
width In inches, and divide the product by 12. The quotient will be Ihe 
contents in feet. For lumber Ijtf Inches thick, add it to the quotient. 
If 1)4 Inches tnick add X If 1)4 Inches thick, add %. If 2 inches 
thjck, divide hy (1, instead of by 12. If inches duck, add 14 lo the 
quotient, and so on. If 3 Inches thick, divide by 4. If 4 inches thick, 
divide hy 3 If 0 inches thick, divhio hy 2. To ascertain the contents 
thread measure) of timber, multiply the width In inches by the thick¬ 
ness in inches, and that tiy the length lu feet, alid divide the product by 
12. The result will be the number of feet. 

To ascertain how many feet of lumber can be sawed (Tom a log. from 
the diameter of the log in Inches subtract 4; one-fourth the remainder 
squared and multiplied by the length of the log In feet, will givo the 
correct amount of lumber that ran be sawed from the log. 

MEASUREMENT OF LAND. 

If the field he a square or parallelogram, multiply the length In rods 
hy the width in rods, and divide hy 100, tin number of square rods In an 
sere. If the field is triangular, muilipiy the length of the longest side 
in rode by the greatest, wldili m rods, and divide half the product by 160. 
If the field Is- of irregular ihape, divide it into triangles, and find the 
acreage of each triangle as above. All straight-aided fields can be thus 
mcnstired. Where the sides are crocked and irregular, luke Ihe length 
in rods in a number of places at equal distances apart, add them, and 
divide hy the. number of measurements, w-liii li w ill give the mean length; 
proceed similarly with (he width, multiply the mean length hy the 
mean width, and divide by 160. Where the field is in a circle, find the 
dluim-ter in rods, multiply tile square of the diameter by 7-864, ana di¬ 
vide hy loo. 

To Lay Out an Acre in Rectangular Form —An acre of land 

contains 100 square rods, nr 43,680 square feet. Hence, to lay out an acre 
at right angles (square corners), when one side Is known, divide the 
units in llie square contents by the units of the same kind in the length 
of ttic known side. Thus: if tile know-n side la-4 rods, divide lfiO hy 
4, and tlie quotient. 40, will Ik- the deptti of the acre plot. If the length 
of llie known side Ik- 00 fi-et, divide 43,360 by 90, and the quotient, 48, 
will tie. the depth of an acre-plot. 

MEASURES OF AN ACRE PLOT. 

Either of the following measures include- an acre plot: 

3 by (S3 1-8 rods. 7 hy 22 6 7 ods. Ill by 16 rods. 

4 by 40 " 8 hy 20 •• Jl by 14 6-11 “ 

5 In 32 “ II hy 17 7 8 “ 12 hy 18 1-3 “ 

f, ‘-v 26 2-3 “ 

12 rods 10 fe'i-1 and 83, inche-s square- make an acre. 


Square Feet and Feet Square in Fractions of an Acre. 


Fra< Moil of 
an in r<* 

j SqUAH’ 

1 {vt - 

I'Yef. 

square. 

Krac'u of 
; an u(tu 

Suimro 

foot. 

Feet 
| eqaaru. 

MO 

I 272-24 

624 

4 

21780 

1474 

1 8 

M45 

73? 

1 

43660 

208 * 

1 4 

( 10890 

104* 

l! 

87120 

205* 

1-3 

I MftfiO 






Rails, Riders, and Stakes Required for Every Ten Rods of 
Crooked Fence. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


Relative Number of Plants or Hills in an Acre. 


Giving (lie uuinjxfr in un acre when (ho direct it ml cross rows are 
of equal or unequal width : 


In 

|10 In 

12 m. 

15 m 

18 in. 

,20 :n. 

2 ft 

■«4 fl 

3 ft 

3*11 < 

|P'-| 

Ai ft 

5 It. | 

10 

W272U 




: 







[ 

12 

5KW 

485fi0 











15 

4181?, 

34848 

27878 










1H 

84848; 

29010 

23*12 

19360 









20 


26136 

20908 

1742-4 

1.5681! 








24 

20132 

21780 

17424 

14520 

13068 

108‘X) 







.30 

20908 

17424' 

1.3039 

11616 

l(M54j 

8712! 

6969 






36 

17421 

11520) 

11616 

9080, 

6712 

#2U) 

I 5808 1 4940 

1 




42 

14985! 

12446 

9953 

8297 

741.1 

i 6223 

[ 4916; 

11 18 

' 3565, 



| 

48 

13068 

108901 

8712 

7*20) 

65 il 

Mr. 

! 4356: 

36*10 

; 3111 

2722 



54 

mio 

HOHO! 

7744 

645 J 

5308 

48*10 

3872 

3226 

, 2767 

2420,2151 


60 

10451 

8712! 

6969 

5KUS 

I'.VI 

1156 

3 481! 

2001 

! 2489 

2178, 1936 

1742 


TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER OF DRAINS 
REQUIRED FOR AN ACRE OF LAND 



12 inch 

Flinch 

11 inch 

15 inch 

JUSTAM K Al'AKT 

Tiler 

Tile*. 

Tile** 

Tiles 

Drains 12 feet upait.require. 

3 630 

3 ) .1 

3,1 It 

2.9.31 

“ 15 

2.904 

2 .38 i 

2,489 

2,323 

“ IS “ 

2 420 

2 234 

2 071 

1,936 

“ 21 “ “ . 

2 0, f 

1,911 

1.177 

1,059 


1 815 

1,675 

1,556 

1,452 


1.613 

1 180 

1 383 

1,291 

“ 30 “ “ !! 

1,132 

1 3 ft) 

1,215 

J. 162 

33 ■ ■* . . 

1 320 

1,218 

1. Ml 

1,056 

'* 36 “ “ . . 

1,210 

1 .11. 

4,037 


.— _ _ _ 


— 


-- 


16 4fM> plants. 


FACTS ABOUT WEEDS. 

I)i Lirtdley estimates iis u low average the following number of seeds 
from each of these four plains : 

One plant of Groundsel produces. 2 080 ] 

One plant of Dandelion “ 2,710 

One plant of Sow Thistle “ 11,010 

One plant of Spurge “ M0 ! 

Or enough seed from these four plants to com thiee mien ami a half, 
ut three feet Opart To hoe this land Mill cost 6". (sterling) per near, 
and heme a man throws away 5^ 3<l a lime, us often U" he neglects to 
lK , ud*hi'* buck to puli up a young weid befoie jt begins to fulllll the firht 
law of nature, lie recommend** every farmei, whose vertebral column 
will not bend, to count (lie numbei of dandelions, sow thistles, etc., on 
tin' first square rod he can measure off 

This opentiou may be repeated by applying all the above estimate* to 
pig weed, burdock, fox tail, thick weed, and purslane. 

Dry Measure.—36 bushels make i chaldron The standard bushel 
is tin- Wmehevtei, containing 2,150 42 cubic inches, oi 77 027 pounds, 
avoirdupois, of dint tiled water utils tna.twium density. Its diameter 
inside is lbj lm lies ; its depth is eight inches Vegetables, fruit, meal, 
bran, and corn on the oar, are usually sold by the heaping nushel hum- 
si * 32 Bntish or Imperial bushels are eiped f«> 38 of our bushel* 

WeiffliiuK Liquids One gallon or pi.ie Mata weighs neatly 
lbs axoiidupois The gallon, containing 2J) cubic me lies, is the stand 
nrd unit of wme me>,**uie Tiie British g.diou.c ailed the Imperial gallon, 
contains 27' 2.4 cubic nu lies 

To Measure Grain m Bins. Mubiply the length of the bin in 
cubes by the width m un he-, and'r.it by I In* height in inches, and di* 
Mde bv 2,1710 feu -tr .c k Im-liel-. him bv 2 748 for heap, d bushels The 
quotient will be the numbered hu-diH* c unturned in Inc* bin 


TO ESTIMATE THE WEIGHT OF CATTLE. 

Multiply the guilt m im lies, immedub ly hide of the shoulders, by ' 
the length in nu lies from the square of tin 1 buffo, k to the point of the 
shouldci blade, and dmde the prodm l l.v 141, winch will give Hie mini- I 
Irt of superfu ,ul feet If the animal 1ms n gb *1. nf from 3 to*>f. ,-c, multi¬ 
ply the number of sitperhuul U »*> by m, whien ion g, u : the weight «»t 
the animal. If the goth Is from MoTbc i, multiply 23 and if from 
7 tot) feet, multiply by :u If less than 3 feet girth a- iu flu c »hc of small 
calves, hogs, shc-ep. etc, uiullipb by 11 or curs. many circutn ' 
stances, such as flu build or tin i.-'mal, mode of fatle.dug ccmdidon. j 
breed, etc., will influence the welgl . but the above will be found up I 
proximately correct, [ 


u 


Time required for Digesting: Food. 


Food. 


Apples, sour, mellow.. 

Apple*, sour, hard . 

Apples, sweet, mellow.. 

Bass, striped. 

Beans, pod. 

Beaus and green corn.. 

Beef. 

Beefsteak.. 

Beef, fresh, lean, dry 
Beef, fresh, lean, rare.. 
Boots . . . .. - 

Brains, animal. 

Bread, corn . 

Bread, wheal, fresh . 
Cabbage .... 

Cabbage, w ii h \ inegar . 

Cabbage . . 

Cat iot, oi huge . 

Cattish . 

Cheese, old, strong . . 
Chicken, full grown.. . 
Codfish,cured dry— 

('us turd . . 

Duck, tame. 

Duck, wild. 

Eggs, tiWi . 

Kjjkn floll. 

Eggs, fresh... 

Eggs, froh. 

Eggs, fresh . 

Egg*, fiesh. 

Fowls, domestic. 

Fowls, domestic. 

Gelatine . 

Goose, wild . 

Hashed meat & vegetable 
Jleuit, animal ... . 

]<umb, fresh . 

Liver, beeve's, fresh... 

Milk.. . . 

Milk. 

Mutton, fresh . ... 
Mutton, fresh 
Mutton, fresh . 

Oysters, fresh. 

Oysters, fresh. 

Oyster*, fresh .... 

Tarsi ups. 

Big, sucking.. 

Tig's feet, soused.. 

Turk steak . 

Turk, fat and lean 
Pork, recently salted 
Turk, leccmly salted . . 
Tork. recently sailed. . 
Pork, recently salted 

Potatoes, lush . 

Potatoes, Irish . 
Potatoes, Irish.... . . 

Salmon, salted . 

Sausages, fiesh., . 
Soup, Kirby .... 

Soup, bi an* / . 

Soup, thicken , . . 

Soup, nmtion . 

Soup, oyster . - 
Soup, l»oef. vegetables .. 
Soup, marrow bone* . 

Ti ipc soused ... 

Trout, salmon, ficsh 
Trout, salmon, fresh -. 
Turkey, wild .... 
Turkey, domesticated .. 
Tuikey, domesticated . 

Turnips. 

Veal, tte«h. 

Veal, fresh .. 

Venison steak. 


How 

Cooked. 


Haw.,. 

Haw. 

Raw. 

Broiled.... 

Boiled. 

|Boiled... . 

Fried.. 

Broiled .. 
Roasted 
Roasted .. 

. (Boiled. 

.(Boiled.. .. 

Baked. 

Baked. 

Raw . 

Raw. 

Boiled.. .. 
Boiled.. .. 
Fried .... 

Raw. 

Fricasseed . 

Boiled. 

Baked . . 

iRoHHtll! .. 

| Roasted . 
Raw'. 

. Whipped.. 
(Roasted , 
'Soft boiled 
jllard. 

Fried 
.'Roasted 
jBoileil . 

. [Boiled.. 

Roasted 
aW armed 
.! Fried. . 

. [Broiled. 

- Broiled. 

. 'Boiled.. 

i Haw. . 

. [Broiled. 
.Boiled,. 
Roasted 
|Raw .. ; 

. |Roasted.... 
Istewed. .. 
.Boiled. . 

(Roasted 
Roiled.. , 
Broiled 
Rousted... 

Stewed. 

Broiled,... 
Fried .. . 
Boiled . .. 
Roasted 
Baked ... . 
. IBoiled . . 

I Boiled .. 
[Broiled . 
'Bo»W .. .. 
Boiled . 
Boiled . , 

. [Boiled . 
(Boiled., . 
iBoiled . 

Boiled. 

IBoiled . . 
[Boiled 
Fried. ,, 
Roasted .. 
.•Roasted 

- Boiled .... 
Boiled . . 
Boiled . 

. Find . . 

. | Broiled .. 


H.M. 


2.00 
2.50 
3 30 
3.00 

2.30 
3.45 
4.00 
3.00 

3.30 
3.00 

3.45 
3 45 
3.15 

1.30 

2.30 

2.00 

4.30 
3.13 

3 30 

3.30 

2.45 
2IX) 
2.45 

4 IX) 
4 30 
2 00 

1 W 

2 15 

3 00 
3 30 

3 30 

4 00 
4.00 
2 30 
2 30 

2.30 
4.00 
2.30 
2 00 
2 00 

2 15 

3 00 
3.00 
315 

2 55 

3 15 
3 30 
2.30 

2.30 
1 00 

3 15 
ft 15 
3.00 
8 15 

4 15 
4 30 

i 2 10 
2,10 
3 30 
4.(X) 
320 

1.30 
3 00 
.3 00 

3 30 

3oo 

4 00 
4 15 
1.00 
1 30 

1 .30 

2 18 
2 30 
2 25 
8 30 
4 (X) 
4 30 
1 135 


Ilopa.. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

OatB. 

Pea*. 

Beans. 

Plums. 

Cherries. 

[Onions.... 

Hay. 

Pears.,. 

iGrasa. 

[Carrots. 

Potatoes. 

Apples. 

Turnips. 

Cinque*foil grass.. 
Vetches,green.... 

[Cabhago. 

Parsnip*. 

Mangel Wgrtacl... 


Yield per acre. 


Articles. 


Ib*.pr 

acre*. 

442 

1,200 
1,000 
1,840 
1,920 
2.000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,800 
4.000 
5,000 
7,000 
6,800 
7,BOO 
8,000 
8,420 
9,600 
9,800 
10,900 
11,200 
22,000 


Effect® of Heat. 

Deg. F. 
Fine Gold melts .. .2,590 
Silver “ ... .1,250 

[Copper melts.2,v548 

Wrought Iron melts.3,980 
Cast “ “...3,479 

Glims melts.2,377 

Common fire. 790 

iBrms melts.1,900 

Antimony melts.... 051 
Bismuth melts.,.. . 470 

cadmium. fioo 

Steel.2,500 

Lead. 504 

Tin.. . . .424 

Heat, cherry red .. 1,500 
Heat, bright red .. 1,860 
led visible by day 1,077 

while.2,900 

Meromy boils. ... 622 
“ volatilizes. 806 
Platinum melts.... 3.080 
Zinc molts. . . 740 

Highest nntuiul (cm 
peruture tEgypt). 
[Greatest natural cold 
(below' zero) .. . 
Greatest nrtflc*l cold 
Heat of lmmnn blood 
Snow' and salt, equal 

pans. . 

Ice melts. 

Water iu vacuo boll**. 
Furnace under steam 
boiler .1,100 


177 

56 
It Mi 
98 

0 

32 

98 


Life Period of Birds. 

Years. 

Blackbird. . .. 10 to 12 

Blackcap. 13 

[Canary ........ 24 

Chaflinch. SO to 24 


Relative Nutritive Qualities of Food- 


Barley . 

Beef. 

Buckwheat . 
Milk, cow's 
Milk, human 
Mutton, fat.. 

IHfnienl 


Warmth 

prod ucing 

57 

17 

130 

30 

40 

27 

50 


Flesh 

producing. 

JO 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 


Crane . 
Crow .. .. 
Eagle.... 
Purl ridge 
Pigeon ... 
Raven . 
Robin 


24 
100 * 
100 
15 
20 
100 
10 to 12 


Skylark.10 to 30 

Sparrow-Hawk... 40 

Starling . 10 to 12 

ISwnn. 100 

Thrush. 8 to 10 

Titlark . 5 to 6 

Wheatcar. 2 

Wren. 2 to 3 

Number of Star* for 
a Setting. 

Eagle... . 2 to 3 

. 'ulcon.2 to 4 

Fowl, domestic,.. frfo20 

Hawk..... .8 to 4 

Partridge ... .14 to 80 
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SOW TO TULL THE AGE OF CATTLE. 

Ag« of Cattle.— A cow's horn hi generally suppose fl to furnish a 
correct indication of the age of the animal. Tbit) is not always true. How¬ 
ever, for orclinary purposes, the following will Be found to l>e approxi¬ 
mately correct. At two years of ago a circle of thick matter begins to 
form on the animal’s horns, which becomes clearly defined at 3 years 
. of age, when another circle or ring begins to form, and so on year after 
year. Its age, then, can bo determined by counting the nvtmbrr of rings, 
andaddtug two to their number. The rings ou the hull’s horns do not 
show themselves until be is 5 years old, so to tlio number of rings no 
must addA to arrive at bis age. Unless the rings are clear and distinct 
this rule wifi not apply. Besides, dealers sometimes file off some of the 
rlngsof old cattle to make them appear younger. 

Age of Sheep and Goate.— At 1 year old they have eight front 
teeth of uniform slxc. Attwo years o{ age the two middle ntieMni sup- 
pianted by two large ones. At 3 a small tooth appears on each side At 
4 there are 6 largo teeth. At 5 all the front tooth aru large, ami id fi I lie 
whole begin to gel large. 


Grass, blue... 

“ ryo . 

“ millet.. 

Hemp, broadcast. 

Kale, German greens. 

Lettuce, in rows, 2} feet . 

Leek . 

Lawn grass. 

Melons, water, in hills, 8 by 8 fed 
“ citiou “ 4,hy 4 “ 

finis . 

Okra, In drills, l!J by J feet 

Onion, in beds for sets. 

’ in rows for large bulbs.* . 
Parsnips, in drills, 24 feet . . . 

Pepjier, plants,24 by I.. 
Pumpkins; in hills, Hby 8 font. . 

Par-ley. in ilrdis 2 feel . 

Peas, in (iritis, short varieties . 


28 quarts. 
9) 

32 “ 

4 bfishels. 
3 pounds. 

3 “ 

4 “ 

35 “ 

3 

2 ” 

2 bushels. 
20 pounds. 
50 


. <) 

.17,5a) “ 

2 quarts. 
4 pounds. 
2 bushels. 


CLASSIFICATION OF SOILS ACCORDING TO THE 
AMOUNT OF SAND THEY CONTAIN. 

1. Pun Clay, from which no sand ran be removed by washing. 

2. Strom/ Clay , when the soil contains fiom 51o 211 per eent of sand. 

3. Clay Loam, when it contains from 20 to to per cent, of sand. 

4. Loam, from 40 to 70 per eent. of sand. 

5. Sandy I/>am, from 70 to 00 percent of saml 

6 . LUj/it Sam/, lesifthau 00 per cent, of sand. 

7. Calrarrouit IOC Marlyi soils are those which contain a large amount 
of calcium carbonate. 

8 . Pfnty Soil*, (vegetable mold) arc those showing a large pen cntiige 
of organic matter. 

il. Heavy, tile presence of a Inigo quantity of clay makes a soil atirk-v 
when wet, and causes it to hold moisture a long lime, hence such soils 
are said lobe heavy ; alarge quantity of sand gives ||„. opposite prop¬ 
erty, that Is, of not, retaining moisiuic, and hem e those are said to lie 
light. 

The roil proper i» the surface layer down to where aehttuge in (lie char¬ 
acter of the material takes place, generally from six lo ten inches, and 
beneath Ibis is lilt* sub sell. 

Quantity of Seed or Plant* Required per Acre 
AsparagtiB in 12 inch drills. 1# quart*. 



. bushel*. 

* £ 



sr 

«IUJ! OP IlKAI’M IN 

A LOAD, 


Bean*, bush, In drill* 24 feet. 

. i* 

* 










“ pole, Lima. 4 by 4 feet. 

. 20 qumts. 











Carolina, prolltic, etc , 4 by 3 . 

. 10 •• 

» v - 

1 


3 

1 

f> 

« 

7 

8 

u 

Beets and mangold*, drill*, K*et. 

Broom corn In drills. 












.... 12 











Cabbage, outside, for transplanting. 

Cabbage so* ri In frames. 

. 4 

.3 

S* 

4 

,vw 

3!)5 

201 

2 MI 

If.8 
151 

170 

I‘I2 

101 

134 

no 

75% 

108 
r , 4 
60*4 

Si's 

00 

50 W, 

43 h 

or 

40 v 
37* 

00 

44 

33* 

Carrot in drills *| feet. 


4 V 

2 .W 

120 

7(l>, 

(K» 

47\ 

:v.i\ 

34 l > 

80 

*»)* 

Celery, seed.. - . . 

“ plants 4 by 4 feet. 

25,800 

!U 

it 

1U4 

1110 

I 11 

07 

80 

07 

W'v 

53 \. 

u\ 

48 S, 
10 

33 V 

3s* 

JM 

52 V 
20 ?. 
22 >, 

2 T?. 
22 H 
l«k 

20 

10 i 

21V 
17 V 

15 

Clover, while Dutch. 

. 12 pounds. 

flv, 

115 

57 V 

38 

28S 

23 

10 

Hi 

14 ij 

124' 

“ Lucerne.. 

.- 10 

7 

90 

1 !)‘a. 

;w 

34*, 

lo?; 

lo V 

14 

12 V 

11 


7X 

88 

13 


21 V 

17 V 

Hi, 

12 V 

m 

fl* 


. 12 * 

H 

?'>>; 

■17 V, 

2 .V. 

10 

15?* 

12 V 

io k 

11 V 

H» 

“ largo red with timoihy. 

8 H 

(17 

33* 

221 . 

10 V) 

13 V 

114 

uv 

MV 

?V 

■i *• “ without . 

. If. 

V 

fiO 

30 

20 

15 

12 

10 

H« 

7k 

0% 

Corn, sugar . 

. 10 quart h, 

. 8 “ 

10 

53 V 
4H\> 

2B3, 
24 b 

18 

10 Vi 

12 

10 b 

0 

8 

7V 

0 * 

0 

_5.V 


Corn salad, drill 10 Inche*. * r ’ pounds. 

Cucumber, In bills. * quarts. 


“ broadcast . 

Potatoes.. 

Itudijdi, in drills 2 feet. 

Bye, broadcast. 

“ drilled. . . 

Salsify, in drills 2J feet . 

Kpitiuih, lmmdeabf : . 

Squash, bush, in hills, 1 by 4 fool . 

“ running, 8 by 8 feet 

Sorghum- .... . 

Turnips, in thills, 2 fret. 

*' broadcast ... 

Tnmaioe*, In frame . 

** weed in hills, 3 by 3 feet. 

‘ plant h . .. 

Wheat, in drills. 

“ broadcast. 


t to 4 
3 
8 
10 
n 

h “ 

10 pounds. 
20 

3 “ 

2 

4 

3 


pounds. 

bushels. 


quarts. 

lK>i<nds. 


3 ounces. 
8 

3,800 “ 

If hti«hels. 


THE NUMBER OF LOADS OF MANURE AND NUM¬ 
BER OF HEAPS TO EACH LOAD REQUIRED TO 
EACH ACRE, THE HEAPS AT GIVEN DISTANCES 
APART 


10 


54 

*»3tf 

3tU 

24 

in 

1b 

13V 

11* 

10 

m 

TV 

ex 

« 

5* 

4V 


SUGGESTED ROTATION OF CROPS. 


“ in drills . 

Egg plants, plants 3 by 2 feet 

Endive in drills 2| feet. 

Flax, broadcaat. 

Grass, timothy with clover.. 
* 4 “ without w .. 

“ orchard. 

** red tops, or herd#.... 


4 


4 ounces. 

8 pounds 

3 years. { 

4 years. 

6 years, j 

Tobacco. 

Collntl. 

20 quartb. 

Corn. 

Turnips. 

(’lover. ! 

Clover. 

Clover or peaa. 

Wheat. 

Other roots. 

Wheat. 

Clover 

Cotton. 

B 

10 

25 “ 

30 ’* 

Clover. 

Barley. 

Clover. 

Wheat. 

Wheat. 

(‘lover. 

Corn. 

Wheat. 

Tobacco. 

Wheat. 

Wheat, 
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AGRICULTURE* 


COMPARATIVE VALUE OP GOOD HAY AND OTHER 
POOD FOR STOCK. 



100 lbs. hay are equal to | 


100 lbs hay are equal to 

504 lbs. turnips. 

1 50 lb*. oats. 

son 

“ carrot*. 

46 

‘ wheat, 

201 

“ uncooked potatoes. 

54 

4 rye 

175 

“ boiled potatoes. 

84 

* buckwheat. 

380 

“ mangel wursel. 

57 

‘ Indian corn. 

442 

“ rye straw. 

45 

4 peas ami beans. 

360 

“ wheat straw. 

105 

* wheat brun. 

ISO 

“ barley straw. 

109 

‘ rye In an. 

150 

41 pcaBtraw. 

“ buckwheat straw 

107 

4 wlieat, pea, and oat chaff 

200 

179 

* r>c and barley mixed. 

275 

“ green Indian corn. j 

08 

4 ULOIIIH. 


TABLE SHOWING AMOUNT OF HAY OR ITS EQUI¬ 
VALENT REQUIRED EACH DAY FOR EVERY 100 
LBS. OF LIVE STOCK. 


Working Horses. 

“ Oxen. 

Fatting Oxen . . 

“ when fat. 
Milch Cows . . 

Dry “ . 

You ns, growing cattle, 

Steers. 

. 

Sheep. 


. 3.08 lbs. 

. 2.40 “ 

.. 5 00 “ 

. 4.00 u 

from 2,25 to 2.40 14 

. 2 42 44 

. 3 08 44 

. 2 84 44 

. a oo “ 

. a oo “ 


CAPACITY OF CORN-CRIBS 10 FEET HIGH. 


Lgth. 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

!» 

If. 

18 

20 

22 

24 

26 

28 

30 

£ 3 

135 

149 

162 

175 

189 

202 

210 

243 

270 


824 

351 

37R 

44X5 

a 3 * 

158 

17fl 

189 

205 

221 

230 

258 

284 

315 

.447 

378 

410 

451 

473 

£ 4 

18C 

Ilk 

216 

231 

252 

270 

288 

324 

3M 

8tH> 

432 

408 

.504 

M0 

* 4* 

m 

223 

243 

an 

2»a 

304 

824 

305 405 

440 

448 

527 

r>07 

«ob 

rq 5 

235 

2 4f 

270 

292 

3J5 

33? 

3641 

405 

450 

495 

540 

585 

♦no 

075 

f 5X 

S4B 

27S 

297 

322 

347 

371 

390 

44<) 

495 

545 

594 

044 

093 

743 

& 6 

270 

297 

321 

351 

317! 

405 

432 

4H0 

540 

594 

t>48 

702 

750 

810 

8* 

293 

•m 

3511 380 

410 

439 

4«8 

527 

585 

044 

702 

701 

819 

878 

7 

315 

3*7 

37X 

409 

441 

472 

50.1 

507 

030 

093 

750 

819 

882 

945 

7X 

m 

371 

405 

439 

471 

506 

540 

1.08 

075 

743 

810 

878 

945 

1013 

8 

m 

,398 

432 

408 

304 

540 

570 

648 

7-20 

792 

804 

930 

1008 

1080 

8 X 

;«3 

431 

459 

497 

536 

574 

012 

♦>89 

70.5 

842 

918 

995 

1071 

1I4K 

9 

405 

448 

486 

526 

567 

607 

048 

729 

81( 

891 

972 

1053 

1134 

1215 

10 

450 

495 

540 

585 

539 

4>7'5 

720 

8J0 

out, 

990 

iooo 

1170 

1260 

1350 

11 

495 

545 

591 

m 

m 

742 

792 

891 

990 

1089 

1188 

1287 

1386 

1485 

12 

540 

594 

018 

702 

75b 

810 

804 

072 

1GH0 

1188 

1200 

1404 

1512 

1620 


CAPACITY OF GRAIN BINS 10 FEET HIGH. 


Width 

In 

Ft. 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


Din! Bln 1 
rt ft.!7 ft. 
L# Lg. 

Bu.lBu. 


•18ft 450 
4,11! 507 
4H2' SH3 

mi, m 

5791 07' 


, Bln; Bin Bln 1 
8 ft.'tf ft. 10 ft: 1 
'Lg |Lg. | Lg. j 1 

Bu.i Hu. I Bu.j 1 

HR 217 2411 
257 2#; 321j 
821 382, 402; 
3HG' 434 1 482, 
450 , 500: 5«3 
514 570 8431 
570, 851! 728' 
813 723 801 
7071 798 mi' 
771' 808! 984 t 


1 Bin 

Bin 

Bln 

i Bln 

! Bln 

Bin 

! Bln 

12 ft 

13 n 

14 ft 

115 ft. 

1« ft 

2o ft. 

*22 ft. 

i i.g 

hK■ 

Ut- 

Lg. 

Bg. 

log 

Lg. 

* Bn. 

Bn. 

fill 

Bn. 

Hu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

' 280 

313 

888 

362 

886 ! 

482 

530 

! 386 

418 

450 

482 

511 

643 

708 

482 

522 

503 

008, 

048 

80? 

884 

579 

! 027 

675 

723 

771 

904 

1000 

075 

731 

78« 

844 

I 900 

1125, 

1238 

?n 

836 

m) 

904 

' 1020 

1286 

1414 

8081 

040 

1013 

1085 

1 1157 

1410! 

1592 

9(H 

1045 

1125 

1205 

1286 

1007 

1708 

1001 

1149 

1238 

1326 

1414 

1768! 

1944 

11157! 

1254 

1350 

1446 

1543 

19201 

2122 


AMOUNT OF BUTTER AND CHEESE CONTAINED 
IN MILK. 

100 lbs, milk contain about 
100 * ^ *• . 

100 44 “ fwerage 

... • 

100 4 skim milk yield* 


3 lba. pure butter. 

7 8 “ cheese. 

3.5 '* common butter. 

11.7 “ common che«*H<‘. 

13.5 “ skim milk cheese 


i j ..KKim milk cheese 

temp^muiny rCd f ° r Cr ™ m 40 1,0 ,hl! B ' lrfac< ' of ni '" ml,k at different 

10 to 12 hours If the temperature of the mr 1. rp> Kahr 

18 to 20 “ *• 14 n it«y .. 

J?4 44 44 44 o S q 

» 44 “ “ 4 * 503 *■ 


DISTANCE TRAVELED BY A HORSE IN 

AN ACRE OF LAND, WITH THE- 

LAND WORKED, AT THE RATE 
MILES PER DAY OF 9 HOURS. 


Width 
of fur¬ 
row in 
Inches. 

Miles 
trav'd In 
plowing 
no acre 

Acres 

per 

13 miles 

plowed 

day 

10 miles 

i Width 
j of fur- 
1 row in 
| inches. 

Miles 
trac’d in 
plowing 
an acre 

Acres 

per 

IS miles 

Plowed 

day. 

16 mile* 

7 

14 1-8 

1 14 

1 1-8 

! 22 

4 1-2 

4 

8 1-2 

8 

12 1-4 

1 1 2 

1 l^t 

23 

4 14 

4 1-5 

8 7-10 

9 

11 

1 3-5 

1 1-2 

JM 

4 

4 1-3 

a 9-10 

10 

9 910 

1 4-5 

1 3-5 

25 

4 

4 1-2 

4 

11 

9 

2 

1.8-4 

20 

8 4-5 

4 8-4 

4 1-5 

12 

8 1-4 

2 1-5 

1 9-10 

27 

3 3-5 

4 9-10 

4 1-2 

13 

7 12 

2 1-3 

2 1-10 

28 

3 12 

5 3-8 

4 1-2 

14 

7 

2 1-2 

2 1-4 

29 

3 1-2 

5 1-4 

4 3-5 

15 

H 1-2 

2 3-1 

2 2-5 

80 

3 1-2 

5 3-1 

4 4-5 

10 

ft JO 

2 9-10 

2 3-5 

31 

3 1-5 * 

5 

5 

17 

5 8-4 

3 1-10 

2 3-1 

32 

3 1-10 

5 4-5 

5 1-t 

18 

5 j-a 

3 1 4 

2 9 10 

S3 

3 

6 

5 1-8 

19 

5 1-M 

3 1-2 

8 1-10 

34 

2 9-10 

6 1-5 

5 1-2 

20 

4 9-10 

3 3-5 

3 1-4 

a*> 

2 4-5 

0 1-3 

5 8-5 

21 

4 7-10 

3 4-6 

3 1-8 

36 

2 3-4 

6 1-2 

5 4-5 


HOW TO FORETELL THE WEATHER THROUGH 
THE LUNATIONS OF THE MOON. 


(Compiled fuom Tin. Works of 1>r. Hekscitei-l and Adam Clarke ) 


If the New Moon, the First 
Quarter, the Full Moon or 
the Last Quarter, enters— 

Between midnight and 9 ,1 

A M.) 

Jlet. 2 and 4 A. M. 

“ 4 and 0 A M. 

“ 6 and 8 A. M. 

“ 8 and 10 A. M.j 

44 10 and 12 A M. 

At 1*2 M. and 2 1* M. 

Bet. 2 and 4 P M. 

“ 4 unit 8 I*. M., 


In Summer. 


Fair. j 

Cold, fr’t showers. 
Rain. 

Wind and Rain. 
Changeable j 


In Wintkr. 


6 and 8 I 1 . M 


H and 10 J\ M .. 
in ami midnight 


Frequent showers. 
Very rulny. 
Changeable. 

Fair. 

Fair if wind N. 
W., rainy if S. 
or S. F. 

;t>o. 

. i Fair. 


■li 


Haiti frost, uulos* wind 
is S. or E. 

Snowy and stormy. 
Rain. 
jStormy. 

ICold rain if wind is W. t 
snow if E. 

Cold and high wind. 
|8now and rain. 

;Falr and mild. 

Fair. 

Fair and frosty if w ind 
■ 1« N or W,, ram or 
snow if S. or S. K. 
Do. 

Fair and frosty. 


Note**.-- 1. The neuier the time of the moon's change, first quarter, 
full, and last quarter, is to midnight s the faher th« weather during 7 
following days. Range for this is from 10 at night till 2 next morning. 
2. The nearer to mid-day the phases of the moon happen, the more foul 
or wet weather dining the 7 days following. 3. The moon's change en 
lering from 4 to 10 of the afternoon, may expect fair weather. 


WHAT POULTRY WEIGHS. 


Lbs. ox. 


Black Polish cock, 3 years old.. 

Black Polish hen, 3 years old. .. 

Golden Polish cock.. .. 

Golden Polish hen . 

Whiter le-t-d Golden Poland pullet ... . 
Golden Hamburgh hen, molting .. ... 

811 ver Hamburgh hen. 

Speckled Surrey hen, 2 years old. 

Spanish hen . . 

Dorking cock. 

Dorking hen. 

Pheasant Malay cock, 2 years old. 

Pheasant Malay hen. 

Cochin China cock, 16 months old. 

Cochin-China hen, 16 months old .... 

Game cock... 

Game hen. 

Turkey cock, 16 months old ... 

Turkey hen, 3-4 years old. . 

White China gander, 6 years old. 

White China goose... 

Blaik Spanish cockerel.. 

Black Spanish pullet. 


5 3 

3 4 

5 0 

3 8 

9 8 

2 3 

3 1 

5 12 

5 0 

7 0 

6 8 

7 0 
n i 

6 5 

4 6 

4 10 

3 0 

16 0 

8 6 
12 8 
11 8 
2 11 
» n 
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TISCE EOTT.AJL. GOLfST. 


Ker Victoria, By the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom ! 

of Great Britain and Ireland, Queen, Defender of the Faith, Empress of j 
India (In India, KaieaM-Hind), born 24th May, 1819 ; succeeded to the 
ThroneUOth Jane, 1837, on the death of her uncle, King William IV.; ; 
crowned 28tb Jime, 1888; au<l married, lOtti February,1840, to his late j 
Royal Higbuoea Francis Albert Augustus Charles Emanuel, Prince 
• Ooneort, Duke of Saxony, Prluco of Coburg and Gotha, who was boin I 
20th August, 1819 ; died 14th December, 1861. Her Majesty has issue- i 

1. lfer Royal Highness Victoria Adelaide Mary Louisa, Princess 
Royal, born 21st November, 1840, married 25th January, 1858, to his Im¬ 
pel Mil Highness the Crown Prince of Germuny, and bus had issue — 
Frederick William V. A., born27th January, 1859; V. IC. A. Charlotte, 
bora 24th July. I860, marr. February, 18th, 187b; to ITcred Pr. of Saxe- 
Meinimren, ana has issue, a daughter ; A. W. Henry, born 11th August, 
1862; Frauds, born 15th September, 1864. died 18th .June, I860; Vic 
toria born 12th April, 1866 ; Waldemar, born 10th February, 1868, d 
27th March. 1879; Sophia Dorothea, born 14lh June, 187o; and Mar¬ 
garet Beatrice, bom 22d April, 1872. 

2. Ilia Koy^I Highness Ai.beut Edward, Trlnco of Wales, Duke of 
Saxony, Oornwalfand Rothesay, Earl of Dublin, etc , born 9th Novem¬ 
ber, Itwl; married 10th March 1863, to the Princess Alexandra Caroline 
Mary Charlotte Louisa Julia (bora 1st December, 18-141, eldest daughter 
of the King of Denmark, and has Issue-Albert \ id or Christian Edward, 
born 8th January, 1864 ; George Frederick Ernest Albert, born Sd June, 
1865 rYjOuisa Victoria Alexandra Dagnmr, born 2mh Febnmry, 1867; 
Victoria Alexandra Olga Mary, bom 6lli July, I860 ; Maud Charlotte 
Mary Victoria, bom 26th November, 1869; and Alexander, J C. A., 
born Oth April died 7tli April, 1871. 

3. Her Itoyal Highness AiiiCK Maud Mary, born 251 h April, 184.3: 
marr. 1st July, 1862, to His Royal Highness Lou is IV., Grand Duke of 
Hesse Darmstadt (horn 12th September, 1837 1 ; died 14th December, 
1878; and had issue—Victoria Alberta KM. M, bom Mb April, 1HGJ, 
Elizabeth A. Louise Alice, bom 1 st November, 1864 ; Irene Marie Louisa, 
born Uth July, 1866 ; Ernest Lonis, born 25th November, 1868: Fred 
enck Wm.. b. 7th Octolxir, 1870, d 29tli June, J873 ; Victoria A. 11. L. 

/'ll., born Gtli Juno, 1872 ; and Mary Victoria Feodora Leopoldina, born 
24th May, 1874, d. 15th November, 1878. 

4. His Royal Highness Alfred Ernest Albert, Duke of Edinburgh, 
born Oth August, 3844, It Adm. Royal Navy, 30th December, lH7'h: 
ninrr. 23d January, 1874, to the Gruiul Duchess Marie of Russia, and Inis 
issue-Alfred Alexander Wm. Ernest Albert, b 15th October, J874 , 
Marie A. V-, boru 29th October, 1875 ; Victoria Mehta, b 25th Novem¬ 
ber, 1876 ; and A. L, Olga Victoria, born 1st September, 1878. 

5. Her Royal Highness Helena Augusta Victoria, bom 25th May, 
1846 : married 5th July, I860, to Prince Fmlerick Christum 
Charles Augustus of Schleswig Holstein-Ronderhnrg Angiisfeiiburg, am! 
has issue—Christian Victor, born llfh April, 3867 ; Albert Jolm, born 
2flth February, 1869 : Victoiia J^ouma, borti 3d May, 1870; FruncKca, 
born 14th August, 1872 ; und Jlurold, born 12th May, died 19th May, 1876. 

6. Her Rayal Highness Louisa Carolina AJIktIa, born 181 It March, 
1848.; married 21st March, 1871, to John, Marquis of Lome, Governor 
General of Canada. 

7. Ills Royal Highness Annum William Patrick Albert. Duke of Con¬ 
naught, bom l#t May, 1850; Col,-m-Chief Rule Brigade, 29th May, 


1880 ; maiT. 33th March, 187D, to Princess Louise Margaret, daughter of 
Prince Frederick Charles of pruwda. 

H. His Royal Highness Lbopoj.u George Duncan Albert. Duke of Al¬ 
bany, born 7th April, 1853, affianced to the Princess Helene, daughter of 
the Prince of Wakleck. 

9 llcr Royal IIighncaa Beatuicb Mary Victoria Feodora, bom 14th 
April, 1857. 

Royal Princes and Princesses. 

n. R. IT, Augusta Wilbelmina Louisa, DijcIhsh of Cambridge, 
daughter of the Landgrave pf Hesse-Cassel, born 25th July, 1797 ; inurr. 
7 th May, 1818, the Duke of Cambridge {who died 8th July, 1850 ,) ami 
has isbiie— 

I . (Jkouuk William Frederick ChaiJes, Second Duke of Cambridge, 
Field-Marshal Comm.tndiiigdn-Chief, cousin to her Majesty, born 26th 
Man ii, 1819. 

2. Augusta Carolina Charlotte Elizabeth Mary Sophia Louisa, cousin 
to Her Majesty, born 19th July, 3822: married 2Hrh June, J843, Fred- 
enek, reigning Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Streiitz, and bus issue— 
Adolphus Frederick, borti 22d July. 3848. 

3. Mary Adelaide Wilheliniua Elizabeth, cousin to Her Majesty, bom 
27lh November, 1H3J; married 12th June, 1866, Ft unci* Paul Charle , 
Duke of Teck thorn 27th August, J837), and lias issue- Mary, bom 26th 
May, 1867 ; Adolphus, born 13lh August, 1868 ; Francis, born 9th Janu¬ 
ary* 1870 : and Alexander, boin lith April, 1874 

If. It. if. EiinK'-t Augustus William Adolphus George Frederick. 
Third Duke of Cumberland, turn of the ex-Kng of Hanover, Cousin to 
Her Majesty, born 21st September, 1845 ; married 2Jst Decembc;, 3878, 
•to the Princess'J'hvra of Denmark ; and has issue—Marie Louisa Vic¬ 
toria Carolina Amalia Alexandras Augusta Fredork a, born 1 ith October, 
1879 ; and a son. born 28th October, JKMi. His sisters, Frederica, born 
9tli January, 1848, unmied 24th April, J880, Baron Yon Pnwol-Rjim- 
iningen, had issue Victoria Georgina, boin 7th March, 1880, died 27th 
March, 1880 ; and Mary, bom Sd December, 3849. 

Her Majesty’s near Relatives. 

Niece and nephews by half-sister, daughter of her late mother tho 
Duchess of Kent, by her hist husband, Lunch Charles, Prince of Lei- 
uingen— 

1. Charles Louis, born 25th October, 3820,; married morgauatlcally. 
In tho Wurtemberg urmy. 

2. Herman Ernest, ITince of nohenlohe-LangenbiTp, born 3t&t Ali¬ 
gn** l, 3832. Lieutenant General in the Prussian service ; married and 
has issue 

8. Victor Ferdinand, Count Gleicheu bom 11th November, lKDi, Rear- 
Admiral tretircdi in the Royal Navy, Governor of Windsor Castle ; rnar- 
i icd 26th Jiimuiry, 1861, youngest daughter Laura <»f Admire. Sir George 
Se>mour. and sister of the Marquis or Hertford, ui d has issue. 

4. Adelaide\iclolre, hnrn&Mh July, 3835; inairied lltb September, 
1856, Prince Frederick of Schiosw ig-llolstein-Soudcniurg-AugUHten- 
burg the died 1 Ith January, 1880), and has issue. 

Nephews, by lmlMiroihcr, son of the Into Duchess of Kent.—Ernest 
Leopold, ITinreof l.elningen, Rear Admiral in the Royal Navy, bom 
<f|h November, 1830: married 11th September 1858, Prince-* Maria 
Amelia of Baden ; and Edward Frederic, bom 5th January, 18.33 : Cap- 
lain Royal Imperial < Imird of Austria. 


T-A-BXjE OP FKECEIDElsrC'Sr. 


The Sovereign. 

Tho Prince of Wales. 

Tho Queen’s younger Sons. 

Graudwons of the Sovereign. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The Lord High Chancellor. 

Tho Archbishop of York. 

The Archbishop of Armagh (present one only!, 

The Archbishop of Dublin (present one only). 

The Lord President of the Privy Council. 

Tho Lord Privy Seal. 

The Lord Great Chamberlain. 

Tho Earl Marshal. 

The Lord Steward of Her Majesty’s House¬ 
hold. 

The Lord Chamberlain. • 

Rank above all Peers of their own degree 

Dukes, according to their Patents of creation. 
1. Of England. 2. Of Scotland. 8 Of Great 
Britain. 4. Of Ireland. 6. Those created since 
the Union. 

Marquises according to their Patents, in the 
eame order as Dukes. 

Dukot* eldest Sons. 

Karls, according to their Patents, in the same 
order as Dukes. 

Marquises 1 eldest Sons. 

Dukes’ younger Sons. 

Viscount#, according to their Patents, In the 
same order as Dukes. 

Karls' eldest Sous. 


Marquises’ younger Sons 

Bishops of Loudon, Durham, And Winchester. 

All other English Bishops, uctaiding to I heir 
seniority of Consecration. 

Bishops of the Irish Church, created before 
1869, according to their seniority of (‘onset iu- 
tlon. 

Secretaries of State, if of the degree of a 
Baton. 

Barons, according to tlmir Patents, m the 
same order as Dukes. 

Speaker of Che House of Commons. 

Treasurer of II. M.’s Household 

Comptroller of FI. M.’s Ilonsehold 

Master of the Horse. 

Vice-Chamberlain of IT M.’s Ilouwhold 

Secretaries of State under the degree of 
Barons. 

Viscounts’ eldest Sons. 

Karls’ younger Sons, 

Barons’ eldest Sons 

Knights of She Garter. 

Privy Councillors. 

Chancellor of th< Exchequer. 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

Lord Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench. 

Master of the Rolls. 

The lsmt Jnation of Appeal. 

Vice-Chancellors according to seniority. 

| Judges and Barons according to seniority. 

Viscount#' younger Hons. 


Baron-' younger Sons 

Baronets of England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
United kingdom, according to date of Patents, 
in the same older as Duke#, 
knights of the Thistle. 

Knights of St. Patrick. 

Knights Grand Cross of the Bath. 

Knights Grand Commanders of the Star of 
India 

Knights Grand Cross of St. Michael and St, 
tieorire. 

Knights Commanders of the Bath. 

Knighti- Commanders of the Star of India. 
Knight* Commanders of St. Michael and St. 
George. 

Knights Bachelors 
Companions of the Bath. 

Companions of tho Star of India. 

Companions of St. Michael and St, George. 
Companions of the Indian Empire, 

Eldest Sons of the younger Sons of Peers. 
Baronets’ eldest Sons. 

Eldest Sons of Knight#.—1. Garter. 2 Thistle. 

3. St. Patrick 4. The Bath. 5. Star of India. 
6, St. Michael and St. George. 7. Knights 
Bachelors. 

Younger Sons of the younger Sons of Peer*. 
Baronets younger Sons. 

Younger Sons of Knights in the samo order oa 
eldest Sons. 

Gentlemen entitled to bear arms. 
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KINGS AND QUEENS OP ENGLAND. 


THE KINGS AND QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


SOI. 


Egbert. 

Ethelwulf. 

j Kthelbald. 

1 Kthelbert. 

Ethel red. 

Alfred . 

Edward the Elrlor. 

Athelutan. 

Edmond. 

Edred. 

Edwy. 

Edgar. 

Edward the Martyr. 

Ktholred II. 

Edmund Ironside. 

Canute. 

Harold I. 

Hardlcanuto. 

Edward the Confessor., 
Harold II. 


William I,.. 
William U. 

Henry I. 

Stenuon. 


Henry II.... 
Richard I... 

.John. 

Ilenry III... 
Edward I .. 
Edward II.. 
Edward III . 
lUcUard II.. 


Henry TV. 
Henry V.. 
Henry VI. 


Edward IV.. 


Edward V .. 
Richard III. 


nenry VII. 


Henry VIII. 
Edward VI.. 

Mary I . 

Elizabeth.. . 


Js-nes I.. 
Charles I.. 


Commonwealth. 


Charles n. 
James II... 


William Ill. and... 

Mary II. 

Auno. 


George I.... 
George II... 
George in.. 
George IV... 
William IV. 
Victoria. 


SAXONS AND DANES. 


Youngest son of William I 
Third son of Stephen, Con 


Son of Geoffrey Plnntugenet, by Matilda, only-daughter of nenry I. 

Eldest surviving son of Ilenry II . 

Sixth and youngest son of Henry II . 

Eldest son of John. 

Eldest son of Henry III . 

Eldest surviving son of Edward I. 

Eldest son of Edward II . 

Son of the Black l’rinco, eldest sou of Edward HI. 


Pint King of all England... .... 

Son of Egbert... 

Hon of Ethelwulf. 

Second son of Ethelwulf. 

Third Ron of Ethelwulf. 

Fourth son of Ethelwulf. 

Son of Alfred. 

Eldest son of EdwunI. .. 

Brother of Alhclstau.. 

Brother of Edmund . 

Son of Edmund. 

Second son of Edmund. 

Moo of Edgar. 

Half-brother of Edward...... 

Eldest son of Kthelrod. 

lty conquest and election... r\ 

Son of Canute... 

Another son of Canute. 

Sou of Kthelrod 11 ... 

Brother-in-law of Edward. 


THE HOUSE OF NORMANDY. 


Obtained the Crown by conquest.. 
Third son of William I . 


ount of Blois, by Adela, fourth daughter of William I.. 


THE HOUSE OF PLANTAGENET. 


THE HOUSE OF LANCASTER. 


Son of John of Gaunt, fourth sou of Edward III 

Eldest son of Henry IV. 

Only son of Henry V. 'died 1471). 


THE HOUSE OF YORK. 


Uis grandfather was Rirhnid, son of Edmund fifth son of Edward HI.; and his grand¬ 
mother, Anne, was groat-granddaughter of Lionel, third son of Edward HI. 

Eldest son of Edward TV... 

Younger brother of Edward IV... 


THE HOUSE OF TUDOR. 


Acoes*. 


Bon of Edmund, eldest son of Owen Tudor, by Katharine, widow of Henry V.; his] 
mother, Margaret Beaufort, was great-granddaughter of John of Gaunt. 


lOuly surviving son of Henry VII. 

Son of Ilenry VIII. by Jane Seymour 


Daughter of Henry VIII. by Katharine of Arragou. 

[Daughter of Henry VIII. by Anne Bolt-yn . 

THE HOUSE OF STUART. 

Son of Mary, Qii'-v; ,>f Scots, granddaughter of .Taim-s IV. and Margaret, daughter ofl 

Ilenry VII. ... 

Only surviving son of James I..... 


Commonwealth declared May 19 .. 
[Oliver Cromwell, Lord Protector ,. 
Richard Cromwell, Lord Protector. 


THE HOUSE OF STUART-RESTORED. 


Eldest son of Charles I. 

Sot olid son of Charles I. (died September 10, 1701). 

<Interregnum, December 11, 1088 — February 13, 1089). 

iSno or William, Prince of Orange, by Mary, daughter of Charles I. 

Eldest daughter of James II... 

Second daughter of James II. 


THE HOUSE OF HANOVER. 


Son of Elector of Hanover, by Sophia, daughter of Elizabeth, daughter of Jamea I. 

Only ami of George I .... ... 

Grandson n f George II.’.......... 

Eldest son of George 111. 

Third son of George 1II.”, ....... 

Daughtei of lCdward, fourth sou of George ni. .!!.i.I.’ .. 


887 
837 
8061 
858 j 
808 
871 
901 
m 
m 


965 

968 

978 

979 
1016 
1017 
1086 
1040 
1042 
1066 


1006 

1087 

1100 

1136 


1154 

1189 

1199 

1216 

1273 

1307 

1327 

1377 


1399 

1418 

1432 


1461 

1488 

1488 


Died. 


889 

858 

860 

886 

871 

901 


940 

946 

955 

968 

976 

979 

1016 

1016 

1036 

1040 

1042 

1066 

1066 


1087 

1100 

1136 

1164 


1189 

1199 

1216 

1272 

1307 

1327 

1877 

Dp. 1399] 


1413 

1422 

[Dp. 1401 


1483 

1488 

1485 


1485 

1609 

1547 

1563 

1558 


1608 

1625 


1649 

1668 

1668 


, 1668 , 
Res.1689 


1660 

1686 


h«89] 

1702 


1714 

1737 

1760 

1890 

1880 

1837 


1609 

1547 

1563 

1658 

1603 


1626 

1049 


1688 , 
Dp. 1088 
DC. 1701 1 
1702 
1094 
1714 


1727 

1760 

1820 

1830 

1837 


Age. 


28 


64 


WHOHSODJTBU*UKTB. 


Egad. 


.13 

*21 


-»888S »8 If j gg Scsagg col? iSSSS833Si? 5852 
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SOVEREIGNS OF SCOTLAND 

From A. D. 1 060 to the Union of the Crowns. 


Title. 


Malcolm ( Ctanmohr ).... 

Ronald {Bane) . 

Duncan,..,* .. 

Donald {Bane) reutorcd.. 

Edgar........... 

Alexander!.,.... 

David I. .. .... 

Malcolm {Maiden) . 

William {The Zion) . 

Alexander II. 

Alexander HI.... 

Margaret. 

John (Balliol).... .. 

Robert I. (Bruce).. 

David II .. 

Robert II. (Stewart). 

Robert III.. . 

Jamoal. 

Janies II..*. 

James 1U. 

James IV.. . . . 

James V. 

Mary.. 

Francis and Mary.. 

Mary— .. 

Henry and Mary. 

Mary.... 

James VI. 

(Ascended the throne of England as James 1.). 


April, 
Nov., 
May, 
Nov, 
Sept, 
Jan 8, 
Apr. 27, 
May 24. 
Dec 9, 
Dec. 4, 
July h. 
Mar. Ill, 
Nov. 17, 
Mar. i/7, 
.lune 7, 
Feb. 22, 

Apr. 12 , 
Apr. 4. 
Feb. 20, 
Aug. :i, 
June 11, 
Sept, !>, 
Dec, If,, 
Apr, 21. 
Dec. r», 
July 20, 
Feb. 10, 
July 20, 
Mai 21, 


1057 

1002 

1004 

1005 

ioo; 

1107 
1823 
1155 

mu 
1211 
1210 
1280 
1202 
1306 
1820 
18? 1 
1800 
1406 
1187 
141s) 
1 IKS 
1518 
1512 
1558 
1500 
1505 
1567 
150? 
1008 


FRENCH DYNASTIES AND SOVEREIGNS. 


Title, 


Dynasties. 


The Merovingians. 

(’)ovD, “ The Hairy," King of the Salic Frinks, 
chiblenc 111 , lust of the iace. 


The Carlbvinfjians. 

Pepin, “ The Short,” sou of Charles Martel .. . 
Charlemagne, The Great, Emperor of the West. 
Louis V., “The Indolent,” lust of the race..... 

The Capets. 

Hugh Capet, Tho Great ” . .. 

I Louis IX. '* St. Louis ” ... 

iCb.'irlch IV., '‘Tin* Handsome ”. 


The House of Valois. 

1’lnlip VI. do VaJoj->, “The Fortunato .. 

Henry HI,, lust of the nice . 


The House of Bourbon. 

Henry TV . “ThcGienl ” King of Navarre. 

Louis Xlll,, “The Just, ” . 

Louis XIV , “ Tho Groat,” Dieudtmm'* ... 

Louis X V , “ The Veil-beloved ”. 

Louis XVI,, (guillotined January 21, KM) . 

Louis XVII., t’linvrr leigiuch. . 

The First Republic. 

The National Convention first Kilt. 

The Directory nominated. .,. 


WELSH SOVEREIGNS AND PRINCES 

From A. D. 840 to A. D. 1 282. 


.V...Sept. 21,, 

..Nov. l,i 

The Consulate. j 

l!Bonaparte, Catnbaeeios and Lebrun .Dee. 24, 

JjKonaparte, Consul for ten )ears .May (S,• 

.j Bonaparte, Consul lor I.ife . Aug. 2, 


1!Napoleon I dcclured Rmpemr. . 
‘{.Napoleon Jl (never reigned; . . 


The Empire. 


Title. 


Roderick Mio Great. 

Anurawd, son of Roderick. 

1 towel Dha, tho Good. 

Jefan and Jago. 

JLowol ap Jefan, the Had. 

CndwHllau, his brother. 

Meredith ap Owen ap llowel Dim... 

Jdwftl ftp Meyrlc ftp Kdwnl Vool . 

Llewelyn apSitsyrilt.. .. 

Jajjo an Idwul ap Meyrlc.:. 

Griffith ap Llewelyn ap .Sitsylht. 

Bk'ddyn... .. 

Trahuereu npfhirndoc.. . . . 

Griffith apCynan. 

Owaui Gwvnedd. 

David ap Owatn Gwynedd. . 

LlowcJyn the Great. 

David apLlewolyn. . . .. 

Llewelyn ftp Griffith, lart. Prince, 1246 ; alain. 

Edward of Corn a von, ftfterward King Edward 11. of England: 

born.:. . . . . 

Created Prince of Wales. 


Year. 


840 

87?' 

942 

D4M 

972 

981 

985 

992 

1015 

J023 

urn 
1068 
1078 
KK9 
118(1 
1169 
1194 
1240 
1282 

J2S4 

i:mi 


.. . .May 1H, 
.died Jaly 22, 


_May 8,' 

*.*..fc>ei>i 29, { 


The Restoration. 

Louis X\ III le-enfeied PutD . .. 

Charles X. (dop- July 80. Is 80 , died Nov. 6, 1880) 

Lleir-oxpeetant, Hen. I omte dr Chumhord . 

The House of Orleans. 

Louis Philippe. King of the Fiencb . .. .. 

i Abdicated Feb. 21, 1818 died Aug 26, 1850i. 

Heir-expeetunl, Comiedu Pans.bom Aug 24, 

The Second Republic. 


Year. 


428 

787 


752 

70« 

986 


987 

1226 

1322 


1828 

1574 


1589 
1610 
1613 
1? 15 
17? 4 
1793 


1792 

1795 


17-99 

1802 

1802 


lhOj 

1832 


1KM 

1821 

1S20 


1880 

1S38 


Provinlfmal Government formed ... . . 

.. .Feb. 22,' 

18J8 

18lS 

Tho Second Empire. 



Napoleon ITT %*<1 Emperor . 

(Deposed Kept. 4, 187 (>, died Jan 9. 18?,') ) 

The Third Republic. 

... .Nov. 22, 

i 

ik'« 

Committee of Pubhe Deform’ . 

1, A '1 Ider* Heeled Presideni. . 

Ylnslntl MneMahoii ole* ted President.. 

Juii<b Civvy elected 1'ivfidi nt . 

. Kept, 4 , 

...Aug 31,' 

.. . May 21,' 

... Juu. 80, j 

1870 
187 1 

1878 

1879 


©IRIDIEIRS OP KNIGHTHOOD. 

Knights of most noble Order of the Garter.- K.G. 

Ribbon, Garter Blue. Motto, Honi suit qui mat y pense. — {Evil to him. who evil thinks.) 


THE SOVEREIGN. 

H, H. H. the Prince of Wale*. 

II. R. II. tho Poke of Edinburgh, 
11. R H, tho Duke of Connaught. 
II. R. H, tho Duke of Albany. 

H. R. IL the Dnke of Cambridge. 
II. R. II. the Dnke of Cumberland. 
The Emperor of Germany. 

The King of Portugal. 

The Kiag of Denmark. 

The King of the Belgian*. 

The Emperor of Anstria. 

The Emperor of BraaU. 

The Shan of Ferula, 

The King of the Helones. 


The King of Italy (Humbert! 

The Emperor of Russia. 

The King of Sweden and Norway. 
Tho King of Spain. 

Dnke of Saxe Meiulngeii, 

Duke of Itrunsw ich. 

Dnke of Saxe Coburg and (iotha 
Or. Duke of Mecklenburg SireliMs. 
(ir. Duke of Hew (Loiiin IV.I 
Crown Prince of Germany. 

Prince Christian of Iloluloin. 

Prince I'-redericb Will lain of Pruaeia. 
Duke of Bncclench. 

Dnke of Aliercorn. 

Earl Gfanvillo. 


iDiiko of Wellington 
Duke of Deioimhire. 

I Kail of llarrowby. 

[Duke of Somerset, 

Earl of Shaftesbury. 

Earl Fit/.william. 

Earl Grey. 

Duke of Sutherland. 

Earl Spencer. 

[Hike of Cleveland. 

Earl C'owjmr. ' 

Earl Cowley. 

Dnke of Richmond and Gordon. 
Duke of Rutland. 

Duke of Beaufort. 


Duke of Marlborough. 

Marquis of Ripon. 

Duke of Wesunbmlor. 

Earl of Leicester. 

Marquis of Siillaliury. 

Duke of Bedford. 

Prelate. Bishop of Winchester. 
Chancellor. Bishop of Oxford. 
Registrar, Dean of Windsor. 

Garter Principal King of Anna, Sit 
Albert W. Woods, F. S. A. 
GenUcnian Labor of the Black Rod, 
Gen. Rt. Hon. Sir William Thoa. 
Knollya, K. 0. B. 
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LIST OF ENGLISH ADMINISTBATIONB->— POPES OF BOMS. 


LIST OF ENGLISH ADMINISTRATIONS IN THE PRESENT CENTURY. 


Dale. 

Prime Mlnihter. 

DSC, 23, 1783 .... 

William Pitt . 

Mar. 17,1801 .... 

Henry Addington . ... 

May 15, 1804. . 

William Pitt . 

Feb. 11, 181X1 . 

Lord Grenville . 

March 31, 107 ... 

Duke of Portland . 

Dee. 2, 1809. 

Spencer Perceval. 

June 9, INI2. 

Earl of Liverpool. ... 

April 24,1827 . 

George Canning . ... 

Sept. 5, 1827 . 

YiHConnt Goderich . 

Jan, 25, 1828 . . 

Duke of Wellington. 

Nov. 22,1830 .. . 
July 18, 1831 ... 
Dec. lift, 1834 ... 

Furl Grey . 

ViBoount Melbourne.. 
81 r Robert Peel . ; 

April 18, 1835 ... 
Sept. 6 , 1811. 

July 8 , 1818 .., 

ViHCount Melbourne, 

Lord John Ruhm’U., 

Feb. 27, 1&52. ... 


Dec. 28, 1852 .... 

Rnrl of Aberdeen. . . 

Feb. JO, 1855 . 

Lord Pahnerntou . 

Keb. 25, 1858.... 


Juno 18,1850. 

Lord Pnlineraton. 

Nov ft, 1805. 

Earl Ku9«ell. 

July 0, 181(6.. . 

Karl of Derby. 

Feb. 27, J8G8. 

Benjamin DinraHi ,. . 

Dec. 9,1808.... 

W.JC Gludhtone. 

Feb. 21. 1874,... 
April28, 1880... . 

! Benjamin Dluraeli ( 

1 Knrf Beacon Hfleld j 
AY. E. Gladstone . 


Duration. 


VrP. 

Vi 

3 

1 

1 

8 

1 

14 

0 

0 


I)ayn, 

81 

5ft 

2U 

04 

102 

850 

307 

121 

168 

301 

281 

128 

131 

138 

205 

173 

203 

87 

21 

m 

122 

241 

835 

285 

73 


Chancellor. 


I Tliurlow 
) Loughhoro’ 

Eldon_.. 

Eldon. 


Erflkitie 
Eldon... 
Eldon... 


Eldoti. 

Lyiulhund .. 
Lynd hurst.... 
Ly nd hurst.... 
Brougham .. 
brougham ... 
LyndtiurM ... 

1 iu Comin. .. 
( Cottonlium .. 
Lyndhurst„... 
* Cottenliam < 

) Truro \ 
St. Leonards., 

Cran worth_ 

Cranworth.... 
Oliclrrmford.. , 
j Campbell I. 

I West bury ( “ 
C i an worth.... 

ChclinBford ... 

Cairns . 

i llath^rley.... 
/Solborne.. .. 
Cairns ... 
Sclborne. 


Exchequer. 


William Pitt... 
II. Addington., 
William Pitt... 

Lord H. Petty., 

S. Perceval_ 

S. Perceval.... 


J N. Vans I i tart... 
j F. J. Robinson.. 

G. Canning. 

J. 0. IIocries... 
II. Guilbum.. . 


Althorp. 

A1 thorp. 

Sir K.Pec 1. 

T, S. Kir.. 

Y T, Dftjiag. 

h. Goulburu. 

Sir f\ Wood. .... 

B. Disraeli. 

W Gladstone. 

1 \V. Gladstone / 

'l SirG. C. Lewi* ( ' ’ 
B. Disraeli. 

W. Gladstone. 

W. Gladstone.. . . 
B. Disraeli . 

G. W. Hunt. 

Robert Love. 

W. Gladstone. 

S. Northcote. 

W. Gladstone. 


Home Secretary. 


Portland... 

1 Portland, Pelham 1 
1C. Yorke. f 

Hawkesbury. 


Spencer. 

Hawkesbury. 

K. Ryder. 

Sidmonth.. 


Robert Peel. 

j Storm Bonme 1 
j LanBdowno j * 
Lansdowne. 

Robert Peel... 


Melbourne. 

Duncannon .. 

II. Gold bum. ... 
Lord J. Russell I 
Normanby f * 
Sir J. Graham ,., 


Sir George Grey.. .. 

S. II. Walpole. 

Palmerston. 

Sir George Grey.. .. 

S. H. Walpole. 

) Sir G. O. Lewis i 
i Sir George Grey f 
Sir George Grey. . 
IS. H.Walpoio 1 
i Gal ho me Hardy f* 

G. IlArdy. 

H. A. Bruce. 

Robert Lowe. 

It. A. Cross. 

Sir W. Ilorconrt.. . 


Foreign Sec’y. 


Granville. 

Hawkesbury, 

J Harrowby. 

I Mulmvo. 
j diaries J. Fox. 
1 Vise. Howick, 
G. Canning. 

(Batbnrst. 

1 Wellesley. 
Castlereigh. 

G. Conning, 
Dudley. 

Dudley, 
j Dudley. 
(Aberdeen. 
Palmers ton. 
Palmerston. * 
Wellington. 

Palmerston. 

Aberdeen, 
j Palmerston. 

I Granville. 
Malmesbury. 

\ Lord J. Russel 
1 (Clarendon. 
Clarendon. 

Malmesbury. 

Russell. 

Clarendon. 

Stanley,' 

Stanley. 

Clarendon. 

Granville. 

\ Derby. 

'/ Salisbury. 
Granville. 


PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA. 

Declaration of Independence, July 4th, 1776, 


Name 

General Washington first .President. 

John Adams... 

Thomas Jefferson. 


tames Madison. 


James Monroe_........ .... 

John Qnincy Adarns... 

Ut item, Andrew Jackson..... .. 

Martin Van Bure.ii . ... 

(Icneritl William Henry Harrison , died 4 April). 

John Tvler (cletitd as Vice Presidenti.... 

James Knox Hoik . . .. 

General /acliary Taylor (ill,■(! 9th July, 1850). 

Millard I'ulmore irlecledas Vlce-Fresidenti.... 

General Krunklui Po-ree . ... .... 

James Bin lianan.. ... 

Ahrahnm Lincoln (assassinator! 11th April lHt’,5 1 . 

Andrew Johnson (alerted as Vice President) . 

General Ulysses B Grant. 

Butberford B Hayes. 

Hen. James Abram Garfield (died tilth Sept.', 1881; 

Gen. Chester A. Arthur (elected as Vico- President. .... . . 


Year. 


1789 

1710 

17117 

turn 

ISOS 

lm 

1813 

1817 

1821 

1825 

1829 

1833 

1837 

1811 

1811 

184S 

1849 

1850 
1853 
1857 
18(11 
1885 
1805 
18(19 
1873 
1877 
1881 
1881 


Population of the United Stated in 1776, Including slaves Si,(lit 300 
Population in 1881 , all free, fiO.thJ,886. 


EMPERORS OF RUSSIA. 

Title. 


1889 - l'eler 1.died 28th Jan. 

1725— Catharina 1. Mistress of Peter .died 17th May, 

1727- Peter II.died 29th Jan., 

1730-Ann.died 29th Oct,, 

1740—Ivan IV, imprisoned 171!, assassinated . 

1711—Hlianbeth.died Rtli Jan., 

1702 ['"ter III. .assure Inured pull July, 

Cuthennell, Wlfeof Peter III.died 17thNov. 

1798—Paul.asiaselnated 24th March, 

1801 Alexander 1 .died let Dee., 

1825-Nicholas.died 2d March, 

1855 Alexander 1].assassinated 1st March, 

1881—Alexander Ill....... 


Year. 

1725 

1727 

1780 

1740 

1704 

1782 

1762 

1796 

1801 

1825 

1855 

1881 


POPES OF ROME. 


Assnmed name. 

Family name. 

Year 



1724 



1780 

Benedict XIY... -. 


1740 




GacganelH. 

1760 

PfimVT .*. 


177K 

Pius VII...... 

Chiaramonti. 


Loo XII. 


1808 

PitisVTTT.. . 


1889 


Oapellari... 

18*1 

1’iuM iX .. 

MftBtaLFenrtti.......... ..... 

1840 

l.eo XIII. 

Feed... 

1878 
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. . .. . ... .. . „ , .-. 

HONORS HELD BY AUSTRALASIAN COLONISTS. 

(Derived from the Year-Book of Australia.) 


VICTORIA. 

Pbtvt Codnciu>«.— CUUders, The Bight Hon. Hugh Culling Eurd- 
ley, 1888. 

Babonkth.— Nlcolaon, Sir Arthur, 1629; Former, Hlr George, treat. 
1780; CBLoghlen, Sir Bryan, croat. 1838; Clarke, Sir William John, 
1882, 

K.C.B.—Loch, Sir Henry Brougham, 1880, C.B., 1881. 

K.C.M.G.—Vordon, F.R.S., Major The Hon. Slf Geo. Frederic, 
1872, C.B., 1860; Clarke, R E., Colonel Sir Andrew, 1873, C.B., I860, 
McCnlloch, Knt, Sir James, 187*1, K.B., 187o ; l>uiT>, Knl., Sir Charles 
Gavan, 1877 ; Mle.hlo, Sir Archibald, 1878 ; Mueller, M.D., Ph T)., F.R S., 
Barou Sir Ferdinand Von, 1871), C.M.U., 1800; Scratebley, R.E., Major- 
General Sir V. II,, 1885. 

Knights Baohibloks.— Stawell, C J., Sir Win. Foster, 1857; McCul¬ 
loch, Sir James, 1870 ; Duffy, Sir Charles Cavan, 1873 ; Mae Mahon, Sir 
Charted, 1875 ; MHchelJ, Sir William Henry Fancourt, 1875 ; Wilson, 
Sir Samuel, 1875. 

C.M.G.— Casey, Janu s Joseph, 3878; Levey. Geo. Collins, 1878; 
Newbcry, B.Se., J. Cosmo, 1881; Were, Jonathan Blnns, 1H81 ; 11a} ter, 
F.S.H , Henry Hoylyn, 18H2; Mcures, George, 1882, Bright, Charles K., 
1883; Smith, Robert Murray, 1884 , Sarguod, Liunt.-Col The lion K. 
T., 1885; Downes, Major-General M. F., 1885. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 

LiEiTMCMANT-GovcnNOK - Stephen, G.C.M.O , 1881, K.C M G., 1871 
C.B. (Civil), 1862, Knt. Bachel., 1846, M L C„ The Hon. Sir Allied 
ViscOiLNT — Hhcrhro"lce, Viscount, 1880, The Right Hon Robert 
Lowe, P.C , LL D„ Edinburgh, 1867, D.C.L., Oxford, 1870, K.R.S. 

UAitoNKTR.- Road, Sir John Cecil, 1041 ; Nicholson, Sir Charles, 1850; 
ALD., D.C.L., 1857, LL D , 1858, Knt Rachel., 1852 ; Cooper, Hii Daniel, 
1803, Knt. Bnchel,, 1857, K.c Al.U , 1800. 

K.C.B. -St rick laud, Sir Edward, 1879, C.B., 1866. 

G.C.M.G,—Stephen, The Hon. Sir Alfred, 1884, K C M.G., 1874, C.B 
(civil), 1862, Knt. Bftchel., 1846, M.LC. 

K.C.M.G.—Macloay, Sir George, 1875, C.M G , 1809 ; Itolierteon, M V , 
Hir John, 1877 ; Porko?, M P., Sir Henry, 1877; Hay. M L C., The Hon. 
Sir John, 1873, President of the Legislative Council ; Jeimiugh, A! P . 
Sir Patrick Alfred, 1880, C.M G., 1879; Samuel, The lion. Sir Saul. 
1880, C.M.G., 1874 ; Ward, R.E., Major General Edward WolMcuholmc, 
1874; Allen, Sir George Wlgram, 1884, Knt. Bnchel., 1877 
Knight* Bachrlojib.—M anning, M.A., LL.D., Sii William Monta¬ 
gue, 1858 ; Martin, O.J., The lion. Sir James, 1869 , Jituefi, Sir Joseph 
George Long, 1875; Roberts. M.R.C.S., Sir Allied. 1883; Slruklnml, 
Sir Edward, K.C.B. 

O.M.G. Halloran, Henry, 1877; Smith, M.D, LL.D., M.L.C., John. 
1877, Professor of Physics, etc., Sydney University : Com bee, M.K, 
Edward, 1878; Roller ion, Christopher, 1879 ; Davies, John, JSSO; Dun¬ 
can, William Augustine, 1881 : Roberta, M.P.. Charles Janus. 1382. 

HtufloiiAnL** — Vndtir the Duke of Newcastle'* tUyxi/eh, dutul 2H/rt 
Dec,, 18C3u—Martiu, C.J., The Hon. Sir Jatne?, 28th July, 1865 ; Eugar, 
The Hou. Geoffrey, 8th June, 1869; Byrnes, The lion James, 27th 
Sept, 1890. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

K.C.M.G,—Ayers, M.L.C., F.G.8., The lion. Sir Henry, 1872, C.M.Cl, 
1870, President of the Legislative Council; Blyth, Sir Arthur, 1877 


Kmiouth Bachelors.— Cooper, Sir Charles, 1857; Morphelt, Sir 
John, 1870 ; Milne, The Hon. Sh Win., 1876 ; Elder, Sir Thoinab, 1878; 
Hughes, Sir Walter Watson, 1880 ; Davenport, Sir Samuel, 1831. 

OM.G.-Todd, Charles, 1872; Egerton, Warburton Petei, 1875 ; 
Booth by, Josiah, 1878. 

lioMutuu is.- ('ruler the Duke of Nen'cmtle'e dUpatch, dated 2S ih 
Du' , 1868. Waterhouse, The lion, George Mar^den, 1864 ; Blyth, The 
H»n. Sir Aithnr, 1861; Stiungwajh, The lion, lienry Bull Templai, 
1861; FinniPs, 'Hu lion. Boyle Tiavers, 1861; Mdnc, The Hon. Sir 
M illinm Kill., i 860 , Ayers, K C.M G., The lion. Sir Henry, 1866; 
Gljde, The Hou. Lavhigtou, 1875 ; Can, The Hon. John, 1878 ; Colton, 
The Hon John, 1878 , Mann, <J.C,, The lion. Chmlea, 1879 ; Playford, 
The lion. Tinman. 1882 , Bumh \, His Honor Mr. Justice, 1882 ; Haw* 
kei, M A., The llou. Geoige Charles, 1882; Parsons, Tim Hon. John 
Langdon, 1881. 


QUEENSLAND. 

Bauonbt.—G ore, Sir St George Ralph, 1641. 

K C M.G Palmer, M L C.,The lion. Sii Arthur Hunter, 1881, Prcsi 
dent of tlx* Legl-Oalhe Council; Mcilvviaith, the lion. Sir Thomas, 
1883 

Knjc.iits Bac iiKi.ous. -Cockle, Sir James, 1869 ; Lilley, C J., His 
llonoi Sir Charles, 1831. 

CMC - Giegory AneiMtis Charles, 1875 ; Douglas, The Hon. John, 
1877, Hodg'-on, Arthiii, 1818; Archer, Tlioma.-*, 1883. 

lloNoitAm.hs - Vmhv the Duke of Seu'eaetlCn dUpateh, dated 28//* 
Die. 1863.—Ileibelt, K.C.B . The lion Sir Robert George Wyndhum, 
10th \ugiist 1S66 ; Pine;, His Ibmui Mr Jut-«in*, toth August, I 860 , 
Murray Prim, Ml C, 7 he Hou Thoum- Lodge, 15th September, 
1878 . WaMi, M.L C , The Hon. William Henrj, ir.tn September, 187'', 
Doughn, The H 011 John, 15th September 1878 ; Griffith, <} C , Thu 
lion. Samuel Walker I5ih Sej a nubei. 1878 : Thorn. 'I’lie lion Geoige. 
15th September, IH?H . Thompson, The IJ 011 John Midbon, 151 h Sep- 
teinhei, 1878, Bukins, Tin* Hon Batrak, 18S4; Mju\ ros*ao, The 
lion. John Murtagh, 1884 , Meilwraith, The II 011 . Sir Thomas, 1884. 


TASMANIA. 

Ivvit.iir Ba< iii i.ou —Smith Sir Flam is. P62, Chief Justice. 
ltoNOUAlll.h * -f toh) t f >( I-/'/" I‘t A* ru f/,vp7 r !t, p<r(fh, dated 28 th 

/he . 186.1. — Millet. Tin Hun Robert Hwon, 25th September, 1866; 
Gihlin, The lion Wilhani Robert, 12ih l*Vbiiiar\, 1873; Butler, The 
lion Henrj 12th Feb-’uin\, 1873 . Dunn, The lion. James Alfred, 12th 
February, 1873 ; Moon*. The lion William, 16th April, 1883 , Dodds, 
The lion John StokeJJ, 16th April, 1883. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

lUnoMn Ootkimm-Oampbell, M.L.C., Sir Thomnn, 1815, Chairman 
of Committees, Legislative Council. 

Kmmiit BachK6or." Leake, M.L.C., Ills Honor Sir Luke Samuel, 
1876, F.R.G.S. 1875, Speaker of the Legislative Council. 

C M G.~ Lefroy. F.R.G.S., The lion A. O’G , 1378 ; Fraser, M .L.C., 
The Hon Malcolm. 1881; Forrest, M.L C\, F.It.G.S,, F.L.S., The Hou 
John, 1882 
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STATE EDUCATION AND OCCUPATIONS. 


STATE EDUCATION IN AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES, 18S3. 


(From Jloytor's Victorian Year* Hook, 1883-4.) 


Nsie .'t- ('.ji/inv. 

Number of 
State 

j Schools. 

At lilt' end of 1883. 

J Number of Teachers. 

Number of Scholar* on the 

Roll during 1888. 

Males. 

Female*. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 


[ I,. Iri" 

1.627 

1,400 

2,987 

80,709 

75,115 

156.8*4 


ilff 

510 

5)7 

1.027 

84,475 

*1,4176 

46,151 


! 131 

381 

508 

952 

28.568t 

28.42t,t 

46,984 


1.777 

1,793 

1,838 

3,831* 

114,109 

108,229 

*22,428 

Western Australia \ . 

'Jo 

37 

b3 

100 

1,509 

1,457 

8,0*6 


4,38(5 

4,251 

4.416 

6,697 


229,903 . 

“ 474,113 


943 

1,«KJ4 

1,227 

awn 


48,8071 

91,011 

Tatsumiim. 

m 

151 

202 

353 


4,328 

9,708 

Grand Total. 

6.5)2 1 


5,875 

11,841 

295,094 | 

279,438 

576,138 



1 7'roportlou of— 

1 ...... 

Nami: c>4 Towwr. 

New South Wales. 

Queensland . . . . 

South Australia. 

Victoria . 

Male Scholais 
to Male 
Population 
Per rent 
17.30 

15 M 

11 91 

23. W 

8 83 

Female Sc'lTh 
to Female 
Population 
IVrcent 
19.85 

19 tiit 

in til 

21 97 

10 83 

Total . 

19.07 

21 30 


15 HR 

18.Ml 


8.15 

7 42 

Grand iolal... 

18.06 

20 32 


* Including 1.072 pupil teachers, but exclusive of .Y>3 work miwlrc- 
t ThfH’ ilgwn * have been calculated Iroin the proportions of tlm 
not supplied foj I In- prenent re him 

t liidusivv of ttbaistttd school*, of wliich there are about 30. 



[ Ncl. cost to State. 1888. 
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i-diolars to 
Teuulur. 

Tol.il 

Amount 

Amount per 
He’d of Mean 
Population. 

Amount per 
Scholar 

Fees paid by 
Scholars. 

Pei end. 

£ 

£ 

s. 

cl 

£ 

ft. 

d. | 

4! 

52 V, 

821,8m 

0 

J9 

h 

5 

5 


51,427 

-It 94 

119,597 

0 

9 

0 

2 

11 

10 

Nil. 

49 :r. 

122.051 

0 

8 

2 

2 

12 

2 

23,304 

i‘>l 2(» 

042,197 

o 

14 

0 

2 

17 

9 

4,382* 

mo, an 

7,HI 9 

0 

5 

0 

2 

11 

8 

1,419 

M :.ft 

1.714,1)7 

0 

14 

0 

3 

12 

3 

60,932 

39.73 

350.291 

0 

18 

8 

a 

17 

0 

686* 

27,N» 

40.191 

0 

6 

6 

4 

2 

10 

7,883 

50 ,1 


0 

14 

0 1 

3 

18 

2 | 

89,(61 


•vs between the use* of 5 and 15 at the last census, aa the Information was 
§ For extra subjects only. 


OCCUPATIONS IN AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES, x88x. 


Ooctri-ATfON". Viet on 


Nmnbfrfi. 


(‘Jnvcrnmcnfc and defense. 

Learned proft^dons. literature, science, nod nrl .. .. 

Domestic duties and si liolars. 

En,raged m boarding, lodging, and attendance. 

Tiaders. . 

Ctnriers by land anti sen. . 

Engaged in--Agricultural and pastonn piirwui* . ... 
Art and lm*hanie product ion* ... 

Te\iile fabric**. dress, and flbione materials 

Fotxi ami drinks. . 

Animal and vegetable sub* unices.. , . 

Minerals and metsus .. 

Lahore!* and others (branch of iabo undefined)... 

Pcr-i nr of prooettv or rank .... 

fciuppoit« d I»v the tommuniP, .. 

Population of specUuio o*enpation».. 

pt ■! turn* per rent. 

fiou-nmunt and dt fen .e. 

Lr timed pinfta scais. I’teiiitme, Kcienu\ and ait . 

iJoineKticftnUeH ,n<t Mholars 

Ln«.'M^'d in hoarding, lodging, and attendance .. 

Iiauers 

Farriers l?v land ami sen . . 

Engaged m -Agiu'ulhiial and picioial nur-intM"” .. 
Arl ind met hi.mi produciioim 
Textile Ldirh ><. dicxp, at ,i tlbiouN materials 
Food and drinks 

Animal nnd vegetable substance* !... 
Minerals and me! tin ’ * ] 

Laborers and ntliei * tbranch nj labor nnd< haed i * ,.. 

Pei huh of property or rank..’ 

Supported by the onimunity. ]*’’* 


4.m 

1.1,'iob 
405.012 
.‘w.roh 
n\M<; 
17.508 
121,202 
»t .(»«:> 
JJ’J.btM 
J 5.277 
8.272 
48,w»r» 
25, '30 
1,979 
9,901 


854,434 


.53 

1 .<53 
M 49 

4 53 

2 Off 
2 on 

14.54 
3.28 
4.01 
1 79 
.97 
VtW 
3.01 
.23 


Total... 


100.09 


Queensland. 

South 

Australia. 

W esteru 
Australia. 

Teaman lii. 

New 

Zealand 

1,120 

2,129 

4H3 

661 

2,068 

2.3S.9 

3,895 

482 

1,659 

7.388 

111.735 

103.559 

10.045 

68,065 

206,612 

Jt 1,053 

11.477 

1,145 

5,277 

19,933 

:i.8.*w, 

5,509 

472 

1,555 

0,677 

*o cot; 

7,719 

1,020 

2,829 

11.873 

.Tt a.£ 

31,629 

4,788 

19,406 

64,447 

♦U4» 

1(1.919 

657 

3,099 

18,60* 

4 174 

5,894 

629 

8,385 

11,980 

3,4«8 

4.343 

255 

1,836 

7,m 

.‘5, lOO 

1.347 

523 

1,550 

4,672 

I5.94(i 

lo.Oftf* 

443 

4,664 

22,710 

5,538 

12.151 

1,111 

4,464 

16,711 

110 

729 

96 

659 

800 

2,151 

1,928 

779 

821 

8,470 

211,089 

277,504 

29,612 

114,722 

468,120 

07 

.57 

1.68 

.57 

.61 

1.37 

1.40 

1.88 

1.45 

1.42 

53.81 

56 94 

56,21 

55.51 

60.77 

5.03 

4.13 

8.87 

4.60 

4.0« 

1.81 

s.m 

J .59 

1.86. 

1.06 

8 20 

2,76 

3.48 

2,08 

2.88 

15 72 

12,55 

16.09 

16.01 

11.15 

3.00 

3.93 

2.80 

2.70 

8.88 

1,97 

2.48 

1 79 

2.91 

*.44 

1.88 

1.57 

.86 

1.48 

1.4ft 

. 1.50 

.49 

1 77 

1.85 


7.53 

8.62 

1.49 

4.24 

4.05 

2.01 

4.86 

3.75 

8.01 

8.48 

.05 

,26 

.83 

.40 


1,02 

.09 

s as 

.54 

.71 

100 00 

loo.oo 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

































































JJSOAL BUSINESS FORMS. 



ER0ANTILE LAW is tlia * 
brunch of the law which gov- 
erus nu ‘ reail bile transactions of 
ttll J kind. ’-The law of all 
English-speaking countries is 
based upon the common law of 
' England, Common law is that 
jjjBifbody of law which originates in 
mMM principles of justice and the needs of 
JBT society, becomes well established cus- 
^Ettom, and is finally sanctioned, limited 
/Vvand defined by the decisions of the 
»WI higher courts. Its principles must 
J»Stherefore be sought in treatises on its 
various branches and in the numerous 
fm> reports of decisions by the courts of last 
jgj resort. Statute law, on the other hand, 
consists of special legislative enactments, such as 
acts of parliament, of Congress, and of state or 
oolouial legislatures. Statutes are definite and 
formal in their nature. Common law gives way to 
a statute, and an old statute to a new one on the 
same subject. When a statute which repeals an¬ 
other is itself repealed, the old statute becomes 
again in force. 

The highest statute law of Great Brituin and 


her colonial possessions consists of the great body 
of Acts of Parliament which have passed the House 
of Commons and I he Lords, and have received the 
royal assent. To these Acts the common law will 
ahvays yield wlicu there is apparent conflict. To 
allow local self-gou-nnnent in the various Prov¬ 
inces, however, enabling acts have been passed 
conferring, defining and limiting the legislative 
powers of the provincial or colonial legislatures. 
In the hlorth American possessions, for instance, 
there is a general parliament for the Dominion of 
Canada, which may enact laws touching ail the 
territory included in that name, but the separate 
provinces June each its legislative assembly and 
body of local laws, which may and do differ iu 
detail, both from common law principles and from 
the statutes of other provinces. 

It will thus he seen that there may be great di¬ 
versity in the exact provisions of the law on a given 
subject iu different states and countries. Yet the 
general principles are everywhere founded on the 
same considerations, and are identical. Especially 
is this true of the branch of law known as com¬ 
mercial or mercantile law. The very nature of 
commerce and trade compelled business men of 
different lands to adopt similar customs and modes 
of doing business. The usages and customs to 
which they voluntarily conformed in their mutual 
intercourse became almost identically the same in 
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MERCANTILE LAW. 


nil parts of the civilized world; they were soon recog¬ 
nized as binding law by the courts, and in many 
eases arc confirmed and defined by special statutes. 
It is thus not impractical to give to business men a 
collection of useful rules and principles of legal 
forms, the application of which shall not be con¬ 
fined to any locality. Such a c< Election will be found 
in the following pages ; and to it we shall add, 
when practicable and desirable, (lie substance of 
special statutory enactments and requirements. 
To draw forms to suit every imaginary set of cir¬ 
cumstances is of course impossible, but in most 
cases the necessary alterations in (lie form given 
will at once suggest themselves. The utility of a 
law compendium of this kind, we need not dwell 
upon at length. We do not them that il will lit¬ 
erally make “every man his own lawyer;” but it 
will often save time, temper and money. We shall 
endeavor to present, in a clear, condensed and 
handy form (free, as far as possible, from technical 
language) a mass of useful, varied and reliable in¬ 
formation on topics of importance to business 
men. 




iccorb anb Satisfaction. 


« N legal phrase, AEOOKD and SAT¬ 
ISFACTION means an agreement 
between two parties by which one, 
the injurer, undertakes to give, 
and the other, the injured, to re¬ 
ceive some valuable consideration 
as a satisfaction fora wrong done, 
followed 1 >' the actual giving and 
ving of such consideration. This 
is a bar to all actions on account of such injury. 
Accord and satisfaction by a co-partner is a bar to an 
action by or against his fellow partners. But pay¬ 
ment of part of a whole debt, is not good satisfac¬ 
tion, even though accepted as such, unless the ac¬ 
ceptor receives additional advantage in some shape 
The new promise must he founded on a m w consid¬ 
eration. An agreement to cancel and annul mut ual 
claims or to discontinue mutual suits is good 


accord and satisfaction, and will bar further pro¬ 
ceedings. If a third party make accord and 
satisfaction with a creditor for the debtor* the 
test as to whether it will hold good or not, is whether 
the actual debtor can be shown to have treated it 
as sufficient. 

An accord and satisfaction made before a breach 
of contract is not a bar to an action for a subse¬ 
quent-breach. 

If a promise be executed formally and literally, 
but is of no gallic to the creditor, because by some 
act or omission of the debtor it is really inoperative, 
this will have no effect as an accord and satisfac¬ 
tion. If a new promise is in its nature executory, 
that is, one to he fulfilled at some future time, and 
in point, of fact is not so fulfilled, there is no satis¬ 
faction. Even though the promise is for perform¬ 
ance at a fixed future day, the creditor may bring 
his original action before the new promise becomes 
due. 


% 1 - v *. ,‘rti w tev&ssxmw 
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* AFFIDAVITS. M 
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A mmL ~ 

I KITTEN statements of facts un- 

JySFW if ill | der oath or affirmation are called 

^wjImSheIPbE 1 '' ^ , FIDAVlTS - The word in itself 
^Ktymoans “he has sworn.” Affi- 
§W a ' l(s may he made in law suits, 
/"dopendcntly of legal pro- 
eJ x<5,^ V vaceeilings to verify certain facts. 

XC They must be made in tho presence 
of an officer qualified to administer an oath, as 
a justice of the peace ; and must be made within 
the personal jurisdiction of such officer or court. 
Voluntary affidavits, not to bo used in legal pro¬ 
ceedings and not made under a statute, cannot 
he the cause of a prosecution for penury, even 
though totally false. A deposit ion differs from 
an affidavit in that in tho former the opposing party 
has the right to be represented when the deposi¬ 
tion is taken and to’make a cross examination on 
the subject matter. The seal of the officer taking 








AFFIDAVITS. 


1G3 


the affidavit should be affixed, if he 1ms one. 
Amendment to the affidavit may be made by 
order of the court, and the document must then 
be resworn to. When deponent cannot write, 
the affidavit must be read to him and that 
fact stated in the oath. He must then make his 
mark. 

A counter-affidavit is one made in opposition 
to an affidavit already made. The jurat is that 
part of the affidavit in which the proper officer cer¬ 
tifies that the same was sworn to before him. The 

* 

instrument should show on its face that it was 
made before some officer competent to take affi¬ 
davits. Venue is the place when; the affidavit is 
taken. Omission of the venue from an affidavit is 
a fatal defect. The affidavit will not lie vitiated 
by surplusage, the statement of immaterial matter, 
provided it is not inconsistent with the principal 
and necessary averments. Statements as to descrip¬ 
tions, amounts and parties should be clear, particu¬ 
lar and positive. 

GENERAL FORM OF AFFIDAVIT. 

County or-, town or —. ss.: 

A. B. (of-), being duly sworn, deposes anil says (or, Mega /md 

fays ).■ 

That -.—(Her* eel out in full and accurate, language the mailers to he. 
alleged). 

(Signature of .Ifhant) 

Sworn (or affirmed) before, me , this dag of ——, A. I). 18 . 

(Signature of Justice or other of ire r.} 

(If the affiant la unable to read, the subscription should be as followsi: 

Subscribed and sworn to before me, this — - day of —, A 1). 18 , 
the same having boon by me (or, in rng presence) read lo this affiant, lie. 
being illiterate (or blind), and understanding tire same. 

( Officer's signature and title.) 

AFFIDAVIT TO ACCOUNTS. 

Cotnm or —, ss.: 

Before me, the undersigned, one of the justices or the peace in amt 
for said county, personally came F G , of — , and being dull sworn 
according to law, deposes and says: That tile above account, ns staled, 
la just and true. 

That the above sum of (a mount) Is now justly duo and owing lo 
this deponent by the above-named L. P. 

That he, the said F. G,, has never received the same or any part there¬ 
of, either directly or Indirectly, nor any person for him, by his direction 
or order, knowledge, or consent. 

F. (j. 

Sworn and subscribed before me, Has - day of -, A J>, 18 . 

M.N., 

, Justice, of the lb-ace. 

AFFIDAVIT TO PETITION. 

COTTHTT Of -, SS. ; 

A. B , being duly sworn, says ; That the facts set forth in tig; Tore, 
going petition are true to the best of hla knowledge and belief. 

Sworn, etc. (as in other forms above). i 


AFFIDAVIT TO PUBLICATION. 

County of-, ss.: 

A. B., being duly .sworn, says that ho is t he printer of (or, 

is in the employ of C. 1)., the printer of) I lie-. a 

newspaper published in and of gene mi oirculation in said 
county; and that the notice, of which the annexed is a true 
copy, was published for -— consecutive days (or weeks, as 
the ease, may he) in said newspaper, beginning on the-day 

Of -—, A. D, 18 —. 

A. JJ. 

Subscribed and sworn to before, me. this - day of -, 

a. n. 18—. 

F. G., Justice of the Peace. 
AFFIDAVIT OF ASSETS. 

County op- , ss.: ' 

A. B., being duly sworn, says and declares, that ho is the 
owner in fee simple of the following described real estate, 
free from nil liens and incumbrances, to wit : (here give de¬ 
scription by metes a ml bounds), allot tile aggregate value of 
(amount): that lie is also I he absolute owner of the following 
described personal properly, to wit: (give description) ail of 
the aggregate value of (amount): that lie is word) at. least 

- dollars over and above all his debts, exemptions and 

liabilities. 

(Signed) A. 15. 

Subscribed and sworn to, etc. (as above). 

SURETIES’ OATH. 

County of -, ss.: 

We, the undersigned, sureties on the within undertaking, 
do solemnly swear that we are residents of said county 

and State, und that we are each of us worth --pounds 

beyond the amount, of our debts, exemptions and liabilities, 
und have properly therein subject to execution equal to said 
sum. So help us God. 

(Signed) A. B. 

0. D 

Subscribed and sworn, etc. 

AFFIDAVIT TO SIGNATURE OF ABSENT OR 
DECEASED WITNESS. 

PotTNTY OP-, SS, : 

Be it remembered, (but on (be —-— day of — . A. R. 18—, before 
me the undersigned, K. I'., one of the Justiees of the peace in said county, 
personally appeared N. H,, who, being duly sworn, deposes and says : 
That 8., one of (he subscribing witnesses to the within (Will or deed ) 
is (dead, or absent from the state, as the case may 6s). 

That he has frequently seen said C. 8, write, and that he Is well 
acquainted with the handwriting of said C. 8. 

That to the best of his knowledge and belief (or he verily believes ) the 
name of O. 8., signed lo the same as one of the subscribing witnesses, 
Is the proper and individual handwriting of said U. 8. 

(Signed) N. H. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me, this - day of — , A. u. 18— 

F. V„ 

Justice qf lit Jftac*. 
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MERCANTILE LAW. 





B IENTS are ilio.se employed to 
ransact business or to act for 
fliers. A general agent. is one 
bo is employed to do all (lie busi¬ 
ness of. his principal, or all the 
business of a certain kind or at a 
rlar place. A special agent is one 
lintedfor a particular purpose and 
nited power. Authority may he 
i intent orally, in writing under 
writing without a seal. When it 
tg the authority is called a power 
... It is a general rule of law that. 
W when the thing to he done requires the exc- 
jjfl cution of an instrument under seal, the power 
{0 must itself he under seal. Even when no ex¬ 
press authority has been given either in writing 
or by* word of mouth, 1 he law will often consider 
the relation of agent and principal to exist; that 
is, it is presumed or implied from the eireumstanees. 
'i.ius a wife who is accustomed to-do certain busi¬ 
ness for her husband (for instance, paying or col¬ 
lect, mg rents) will be considered his agent in such 
nets ; so with a child, a, domestic servant, or a dork. 
A person, even, who is not qualified to make aeon- 
tract on his own account (as a minor, married 
woman, or alien) may legally act asugent for another. 

The acts oi general agents bind their principals 
so long as they are within the general scope of the 
authority-given, even though the\ are contrary to 
his private instructions, or even after the actual 
revocation of the authority, if the ag< ncy were 
known and the revocation unknown to parties deal¬ 
ing in good faith with tin agent. It, is, therefore. 


a common and proper practice for the principal to 
advertise publicly the revocation of a power. No¬ 
tice to the agent is notice to the principal. 

The agent, is bound to use reasonable care in 
transacting the business of his agency-, such as a 
prudent, and eareful man would use in his own af¬ 
fairs. If lie goes beyond the scope of his authority 
he is liable both to his principal and to third parties. 
If given power to sell, the agent cannot himself 
become the purchaser (or, if to buy, the seller) 
without special authority to that effect. He should 
kceji separate accounts. The agent is often paid 
by commission, for which he has a lien. An au¬ 
thority to sell does not imply an authority to sell 
on credit, unless such is the general custom of the 
trade. As a rule, fin agent cannot substitute an¬ 
other in place of himself without special power. 
This is usually given in written instructions or 
powers of attorney by inserting the clause “ with 
full power to substitute.” 

The proper manner for an agent to sign is thus, 
“lb, by A.,” not “ A. for B,” A. in each case 
representing the agent and B. the principal. 

Agency is terminated by the full execution and 
completion of the business entrusted ; by the writ¬ 
ten revocation of the power by the principal; by 
the legal incapacity of either agent or principal, as 
when caused by insanity or the marriage of a 
woman ; or by the death of principal or agent. 
There is only one class of powers which are not 
destroyed by the death of the principal. These are 
“powers coupled with an interest,” an example of, 
which will he found among the forms below. A 
power given by A. to B. to sell certain sharoB of 
slock belonging to A., and with the prooeeds to reim¬ 
burse himself for certain debts due to him (B.) from 
A., would be a power coupled with an interest. 









AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS. 


| - 

Ratification is-the acceptance by the principal 
of the unauthorized act of an agent as his own. It 
may either be express and open, as a declaration in 
a letter, or implied, its whoro the principal takes 
advantage of the act and says nothing. 

Agents iwe of very many classes, such as clerks, 
salesmen, and others governed by the ordinary rules 
which control the relations of master and servant, 
factors and brokers, auctioneers, “ships’husbands,” 
ship masters, and attorneys. 

A Broker is one employed by others to make and 
conclude bargains for them, and is usually the 
agent of both parties. He is bound entirely by his 
instructions, is liable for any negligence, fraud, or 
breach of orders, and has a lien on goods or money 
in bis possession for his fee or commission. A 
power to sell does not include the power to pledge. 
There are several classes, such as real estate, note, 
insurance, ship, and stock brokers. The usual com¬ 
mission of a stock broker in the United States is 
one-eighth of one per cent, on the par value of all 
sales or purchases. 

A Factor differs from a broker in that he usually 
has actual possession of goods entrusted to him, and 
may buy and sell in his own name. lie is often 
called a commission merchant or consignee. lie 
may pledge the goods for advances to his principal 
or for his own charges and commission. The factor 
may even use his own name in suits at law con¬ 
cerning the goods of which ho is consignee. A 
foreign factor is one who acts for a principal living 
in a different country ; as regards third parties he 
is almost always regarded as himself a principal and 
personally liable. 

A Ship’s Husband is usually, hut not of neces¬ 
sity, a part owner, and is the agent of the owners 
to equip and repair the ship, furnish her with 
proper papers, make contracts for freight or passage, 
and collect dues. His authority may be written or 
oral. He cannot borrow money on the ship, nor 
insure, nor appoint a substitute without special 
authority. The master of a ship, on the other 
hand, has special powers arising from the nature of 
ljis position. He may, if driven by circumstances, 
borrow money on ship or cargo, or pledge the 
same, or even, in extreme necessity, sell the ship, 
without special authority so to do. 

Attorneys may bo atiorneys-in-fact or attorneys- 
at-law. An attorney-in-fact is one appointed by a 
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special act (power of attorney) to do some specific 
tiling. An attorney-at-law is a sworn officer of a 
court, employed by others (clients) to conduct legal 
proceedings for them. Tie has authority in all 
mat tors necessary to the prosecution and termina¬ 
tion of the cause, but he cannot settle the points in 
dispute or give a release for damages or costs with¬ 
out- the consent of his client. He is bound to use 
due diligence, to professional secrecy, and to a full 
accounting with his client. On all papers of his 
client, in his hands and on judgments and costs 
which he may obtain ho has a lien for his fees, 
which must be reasonable. 

In England the attorney does not plead causes in 
court, hut prepares briefs and submits them to the 
barrister, who conducts all court proceedings. In 
the United States the functions of the barrister 
and attorney arc united in one and the same per¬ 
son. When a power of attorney is for use in a for¬ 
eign country or another state, it should be acknowl¬ 
edged before a notary public. TIis signature should 
be attested, in the first case, by the consul of the 
foreign government in which the power is to be used ; 
in the second case, by the clerk of the superior court, 
or according to the statutory provisions of the State 
whore it, is exoeuted. • 

POWERS OF ATTORNEY. 

SHORT GENERAL FORM. 

Know all Men by these Presents : That r. the undersigned, of 
(jilmr i, (lo In n-In make, ((institute aiul appoint John Dim-, of /place), my 
triii- amt lawful attorney, for me. and in my name ami Mead to there m- 
t,i,t thetub), ft ni'iUrr nf ]totv< c), to do and perform all tin- neee-n-i rj acta 
m the e\e< nttuu and proi-eenUou of the aforesaid hu-mess, and ill aa 
fall and ample a manner as f might ilo if I worn porsouully present. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto h i my hand and seal tills 10th 
rinv of May, A 1). 1HS1- 

JAMES SMITH, [l. 8 ! 

Signed, Sealed and Veliwred In the Pnmwe. of 

FULLER GENERAL FORM. 

Know all Men by these Presents- That 1, James Smith, of (jdave 
o/'nstdcnct), have liy I b<-e presents ordained, made and constituted, and 
in mv name ami place, put John T)oe, of (resiil-oreof' (ittnrwo/), to be my 
lawful and sufficient attorney. Tor me and in my nanio. place and stead, 
to 'Jure inter/, tie purpose or purposes fin which the jKm'er Is qirtn). 

ThHt I hereby grant unto my said attorney full authority and flower, 
in and about said premises , and to use all dm- conrup, nienns and proe- 
ess of law for the complete, efTeitual and full execution of the business 
above described , and for said premises to appear ami me represent 
before auv governors, judges, justices, and ministers of law wliomso- 
cvet, in any court or courts of judicature, and there on my behalf 
defend and prosecute all actions, causes and matters whatsoever, relat¬ 
ing to the preml-es: and in all said premises make and execute all dim 
acquittances, discharges, and releases. 

That said attorney shall have full power amt authority to do, act, 
determine,accomplish and transact all matters uml things relating io the 
premises, as amply as l, his said constituent aud principal. If present, 
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MERCANTILE LAW, 


might or ongW, although Paid matter* and things should require more 
fqtcciol authority than Is herein comprised and included 

That 1 hereby allow, ratify and hold Ann ami valid jil) nmiteiK mxl 
things whatsoever my nuid attorney or his substitute!* shall lawfully 
do or cause Lo bo done In and about said premium, by virtue of these 
presents. 

In witnoaa whereof, etc. (a<i In previous form). 

POWER TO CARRY ON MERCANTILE 
BUSINESS. 

{Draw thd form a* above, and with the same acknowledgment ; whtre 
it in indicated that the subject math r should be stated, insert this clause:) 
to carry on, conduct and manage the entire bn^inesH concerns included 
in and pertaining to then state name and description ttf business) nt 
( name or pi act ) iri \Statc and county). 

F<»r me, and in my name to use and employ ail such means, right'*, 
Winedb’8 and m-es, as an* best calculated for (be wife and Hieeesslul 
prosecution of said Imsinew*. and to insure nc< essions, Increase and 
preservation of all propelty ; the diligent collection and settlement of 
indebted ness, the most judhiotis purchases and largest, sales therein, 
and foi all anil every other mutter or thing, belonging or pertaining to 
said business. 

POWER TO PURCHASE, SELL, AND LEASE 
REAL ESTATE. 

Drum a he -( Insert this clause; i —to purchase any real estate on my 
account, in fee simple or otherwise, at any prices or any exchanges 
whatsoever ; and for these purposes to receive, conllim, make and exe¬ 
cute any deeds, conveyances, contract*, or othei instruments whatso¬ 
ever. 

Hale- {Insert this clause :V—to sell, bin ter, or exchange any real estate 
on my account to any pi* won or pirsons whatsoever, for any price or 
any manner ; and for these purposes to execute and at knowledge all 
deeds, convey unecs, and assurances, with general lovcimntsof win run ly 
ugainst. all j»er.«on« or incumbrances, or any other co\«minis whatso¬ 
ever. 

Lkahk 4^Jn*\rt this danse .to receive all renH,issu<-s, and profits of 
all my lands or tenements, or other real estate it' which] nm or m.ij be 
entitled, and from time to time to renew the leases thereof, not exlend¬ 
ing tins same, however, beyond the,-day of - , A. I> IS 

(Where these powers of lease, purcliu-e or nulo ure to be routined to 
certain sped lie pioperly, that should be fully described. I * 

FULL POWER TO DEMAND, SUE FOR, AND 
RECOVER DEBTS. 

Know all Men by these Proaents : Tlmt I, Edward Wilson, have 
constitntixl, ordained and made, and in my place and stead put, und by 
these presents do constitute, ordain and make, and in my stead and place 
put, Thomas Grant, tolie my tiue, Mifliueut and lawfill attorney for me 
and in my name and stead and to my use, to ink demand, levy, requiie, 
n >vor and receive of und fiom all und every person or persons whom¬ 
soever the sumo ahull or may concern, all ami singular sums of monry, 
d* bis, goods, wares, merchandise, effects, ami tlimgs whatsocw-i und 
wheresoever they shall and may be found, due, owing, payable, belonging 
and coining to me the constituent, lvj *a y wa\** or means whatsoever 
Giving and hereby granting i.ntomv suidu/lorney lull und whole 
strength, power und authoiity in and about the premises; and to ink' 1 
and use nil due mean", tourse and process in tlu* law for the recovery 
and obtaining the smile, and of lecoveries anil receipts thereof; and 111 
my name to nmk<, seal and execute due acquittance and discharge; 
am! fot the premiw s to appeal, and the person of me the constituent to 
represent, before any governors, justice**, officer* and mini-fors <»f the 
law whatsoever, m Wivcond or rourls of judicature: und there on iny 
behalf to answer, defend and reply unto all actions causes, mutters and 
things whatsoever, relating to the premises Al g o to submit any matter 
ill dispute to arbitration, with full pnwi r to make and Mibstifutc one or 
more attorneys as my said attorney, and the same again at pleasure to 
revoke. And generally to say, do. ict, triuisaf t, determine, uc comphsh 
ami Jlnish nil matters und things whatsoever relating to th« premises, 
as fully, amply and cffoUnally, to i ' Intents and purposes, a-* I, the 


said constituent, if present, ought or might pcrapnally, although th© 
matter should require more special authority than is herein comprised, 
I, the said constituent, ratifying and allowing and holding Ann and 
valid, all and whatsoever my said attorney or hia substitutes shall law* 
fully do, or cause to be done in and about the premises, by virtue of 
these presents. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and seal this 
fourth day of January, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hun¬ 
dred and eighty. 

(Signed) EDWARD WILSON, [l. 

Signed, Seated and Delivered in Ib esetice of vs, 

ANTHONY TOWLK, 
RICHARD BRJNTON. 

POWER TO RECEIVE DIVIDENDS ON STOCK. 

Know all Men by these Presents : That 1, Willis Sayre, of Vfew 
Yoik city, do authorize, constitute, and appoint Edward Livingstone of 
the same place to receive from the Morris and Essex Railroad Company 
the dividend now due to me cm ull stock standing on the books of aald 
company, and receipt for the same; hereby ratifying and confirming 
all that may lawfully ho done in the premises by virtue hereof. 

Witness my hand mid seal, this-day of - —, 18—. 

(Signature.) [l. sj 

Si<jn> d, Scaled and Delivered in the Presence of 

GEORGE WRJGnT. 

PROXY TO VOTE ON STOCK. 

With Relocation of Previous t*rojcws and Affidavit as to Ownership. 

Know all Men by these Presents . That I, the undersigned, 
blockhohh i in the [name or company >. do hereby constitute and appoint 
John Doe my true and lawful attorney, with power of substitution, for 
me, and in my name to vote at the meeting of the stockholders in said 
company, to lie held at (name oj place) or at any adjournment thereof, 
with all the powms 1 should possess if personally present. And I do 
hereby* revoke all previous proxies granted by me for such purpose. 

(Signed) GEORGE STERN. 

Witness . Kuwabo Dob This 5th day of July, A. J). 1881. 

I do swear «or affirm) that the shares on which my representative and 
attorney in the above proxv i** entitled to vole,do not belong and are nut 
by pot hccati d to t he said company, and that they are not by potliecated or 
pledged to any other corpoiation or person whatever; that atich shares 
have not been transferred to me for the purpose of enabling me to 
vote thereon at the ensuing ele< tion, and that I have not contracted to 
sell ortmnsferthe.il upon any condition, agreement or understanding In 
relation to my maimer of voting at the said election. 

Sworn to thin — day of —, 1H -, before me ,-, J. P. 

• ( Signature .) 


A POWER COUPLED WITH AN INTEREST. 


Yur value received from John ■'tokos, T have* sold to him 200 shares of 
the c pitul stork of the Midland Railway Company, now standing in 
my name upon its books, und 1 hereby constitute and appoint the said 
John StokoH my attorney irrevocable to transfer the said stock upon 
the books of said company to himself or any other person; and 1 also 
authorize him to substitute any other person ns attorney for me and In 
my name to make such transfer. 

(Signed) SAMUEL FRENCH. 

WitneM my soul, this4th day of June, A. D. 18T0. {l. b.] 


REVOCATION OF POWER. 

Whereas, I, James Smith, of (rAidmrc), on Jtilj- S, A. D. 1881, did by 
my letter <>f attorney under my baud soul, appoint John Green my 
true und lawful attorney to noil ui; 1 1 o.ivey lands (or for whatever pur- 
;*)»' the jxmer iron glum) for me, uoe 

Know all Men by these Presents, tlmt I have revoked and an¬ 
nulled tm.-b kilt fund authority, nnd I do hereby revoke aijd annul it, 
und duel .re the mud John (1 men no longer my attorney for snob purpose, 

JAMES SMITH, [t. a.] 

Witness my baud and stall, this 12th of November, A. P. 1881. 
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INORS hound to service for u 
term of years to learn some trade, 
art, or profession, are termed 
Apprentices. In return for such 
service they receive instruction 
in their master’s trade, or art.. An 
infant may be thus hound by his own 
free will and act, with the consent, of 
father, mother, or guardian (or by public officers 
where there is no guardian or the infant is a 
pauper), until the age of 21 in the case of males and 
of 18 in the ease of females. 

The master cannot transfer his rights over the 
apprentice without his consent, and that of parent 
or guardian. If the master neglects his part of the 
contract, the parent's right revives and the dis¬ 
charge of the apprentice may he compelled. Neither 
sickness nor inaptness in the trade will release the 
master from his obligations. If the apprentice runs 
a\vay and enters the employment of another, the 
master is not hound to take him hack, hut is 
entitled to whatever he may earn, provided that he 
can show that the now em plover was aware of the 
existence of the apprenticeship. The death of the 
master discharges the apprentice. The relation may 
also ho terminated by a deed of mutual release or 
by a decree of a court, as where ill treatment, 
neglect, and abuse are shown. 


AN INDENTURE OF APPRENTICESHIP. 


This Indenture of Apprenticeship between-. iniwn, of t be 

ftgo of — year*, by and with the consent of hie father {or wot her, nr 
quardlan t as the casemay be) —and — mauler, Witneasoth • 'J’lut 

the said-is hereby hound as an apprentice to the said — - for the 

full term of-years from the dale hereof, to learn the ml and trade of 

a-and the said-, minor, acting with the council! of his (j/ar 

ent orquardian) % hereby* covenantsftilhfully to serve the said — — for 
the full term of yearn, to watch carefully Ids mmtcrV interest, to abstain 
from all vice, negligence and wastefulness, and to obey the commands 
of Raid —-In all lawful and proper matters. 

And the sold —-, master, on lilt* part, doth promise and covenant. 

that ho wlll^to die best of his power teach the said —— his trade or 

art, that ho will give and provide for Raid -—good and sufthieut 

meat, drink, clothing, washing and lodging, such us are suitable for an 
apprentice, that he will givo him — mouth*’ schooling during the year 
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and at the expiration of the term of apprenticeship will furnish him 

with a suit of substantial wearing apparel, and-- in money. And 

for the true performance of all and singnlii the covenants and agree¬ 
ments aforesaid, the said parties hind them- he«, each m.lu the other, 
firmly by these presents. 

In Witness Whereof, the parties hereto have set iheiv hands and 
kmPh this-day of-, in the year of our Lord, 1H ■ . 

KrcntU d and delivered kef or* 

(WHneme.\ (Signatures.) {Si,aft > 

To this should be unvexed (he written consent ot'jmr* »t oj gunrdiun^ us 
follows: T do hereby cAusaiit to and approve of tic* landing of my 
wm (or-ward) an in the above Indenture Is sot forth. 

J)aUd (his - day of -, A. It. 18—. 

(Signature ,) |n. ».J 

INDENTURE BY PUBLIC OFFICERS. 

This Indenture Witnesseth: That. •- ><f - , minor, with the 

consent «>f and jie-lhes of the pi arc (of ofrrsetrs of (hr ]<o<>r t 

or selerhani, or Judge of the t'otnt\ of the town of-, heremi 

endorsed, doth hereby bind himself as apprentice, etc . (Us ultovn 

RELEASE OF APPRENTICESHIP. 

Know all Men by these Presents: That-, Ron of —, of 

-, did by Ills Indenture, bearing date the day of- , A.I), 18 . bind 

himself as an uppreinlo unto, -- of , fora term of •- )<ws to/ 1 , 
aid'd he should U of U gal age) from I lie date thereof, as by said inden* 
lute more fully appeals. 

That (her> stub JuUy the reasons for tin ?<l< a *<) 

Ih reason whereof, the said — doth hen by release, and forever 
discharge said uud lus father - ev, mdbi or guardian) of and 
ftom Mild indenture and all sen n e, mnl ail ufhei agreements covenant*, 
manors und things contained theieui, on iheir. or either of their part*, 
to be observed and performed whatsoever, unto the date of this release. 

In Witness Whereof I have hereby *ct my hand, this — dtC, of 
s—, A. P. 18 —, (Signature ) 
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ARTIES who lutvo mutual claims 
may submit Ihe matter in dispute 
to a third parly or to two or more 
third parties. The agreement, of 
(he injured and injuring parties, 
b'' followed by the derision of the 
irbitrators and the compliance of both 
parties therewith is an Arbitration. 
TJie agreement, is called the submission, and the 
decision the award. 

The. submission may he by word of mouth, 
by written agreement, or by order of the court. 


The more formal, method is for the parties to enter 
into bonds to one another, the conditions of which 
are the compliance with the award, the payment 
of sums of money as directed, and the mutual die- 
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charge of all claims and causes of action. A 
bond, however, is not at all necessary. Either 
jiarty may revoke his'submission ul any time before 
the award is made, by giving notice to the other 
parly. This is not, true, however, when the arbi¬ 
tration is by order of a court. 

The A vv a ui) must not go Innoud the subject 
matter submitted ; it must be clear, certain, pos¬ 
sible, reasonable, final and conclusive. 

Arbitration is favored by the law as an inex¬ 
pensive and peaceable way of settling disputes ; 
an award will not, therefore, be set aside by the 
courts, except upon very strong grounds, such as 
impropriety or irregularity in the conduct of the 
arbitrators, or when “ procured by corruption or 
undue means.” A mere mistake in the facts by 
arbitrators, unless very important and very patent, 
will not. be considered by the court. The award 
when completed should he sealed, addressed to 
all the parties, and opened in their presence, or 
if made under order of court, returned to the 
clerk. 

The death of either party, or one of 1 he arbi¬ 
trators, will revoke the submission, if not made 
by order of the court. 

It is a common practice to submit the matter in 
dispute to-two parties, one selected by each dis¬ 
putant, and to give to them power to select a third 
and disinterested arbitrator, in case they are not 
able to agree upon a decision. 

FORM OF SUBMISSION. 

Memorandum of an Agreement made May 8,1879, between Max 
Kolm mi tlie one part. and Egbert Wiboii of (lie other part, to submit 
a matter in controversy hetwe* it thorn to arbitration. 

The auid .Max Kolm, on bis part, makes a claim against the raid 
1 >>crt Wilson for labor and services (nr whtuecer the darn may lie, 
yh'in'i jail jiatiirtihli \i. And [he aaiil Egbert Wilson (Imputes the 
(lnlnt a- le mi; exee-s.vn itw an the are may he), and la tits tarn claims 
['jitteJ nil i>ai finihriK of coiiider rhjtfn, if any). 

They now mutually agree to leave tie said claims to the arbitrament and 
award of Junies Sides and .Iona- Ml. a as arbitrators by them selected, 
Vi ho ate to hear the pio-ifs and ndeg.uIons of the parlies, and determine 
whether any, and l. any whi,(, moneys or damages ure dun and should 
bo projterly paid foti.t t itli(') paityto the other by reason thereof, and 
to make an award [hereon And if Ihey eannol spree u]vun an award 
[hey arc to select a tteui person, w bo t hall be hidiltcrent and disin 
11 .■rested between [In' parties hereto, and the aw aid of one of such aibi- 
tralors, together with that of Mich Hind per.on, made in writingand 
delivered to the party in whose fa. urn may lie (with notice to tile otliei 
partyi within twoilv days in naif, shad he Ileal 
And the parties hereto, each tothc other, doth bind himself to pay to 
the other Hitch sum as may bv such award become payable, without 
fraud or delay. 

Witneaa our hands and stale} ^gukKt'vv ,LS(|N. r] 


On this may be endorsed the oath of the arbitrator % tufottowt ,■ 

Swrj of —, — County, Town of-, **. ; 

James Stilus, Jonas Alton and Henry Boll, being duly sworn, cue.h for 
Idmsolf, sovorally saii.li, that he will faithfully and fairly boar and ex¬ 
amine. the matter in umtroversy snhmlttod to those dopononta by the 
within atibmlsslon, and will make a just and fair award thereou accord¬ 
ing to the best of iita understanding. 

Signed mid sworn to before me, John Gray, J. P., this tilth of May, 
A. I). 1.S70. (Signatures.) 

GENERAL FORM OF AWARD. 

Know all Men by these Presents: That wo tbe tmdemignod, 
arbitrators of all the matters tn difference, of every name, kind, and na¬ 
ture, between Max Kohn and Egbert Wtlaon, by virtue of their agreement 
of submission (>r May (». I87H, do award, order, jndgo and determine of and 
oonecrnhig the same, hr follows: That {then stale (he award in full). 

In Witness Whereof, we Imvc, in each other’s presence, hereunto 
set our hands, tlii- iftth day of May, 1879. (Signatures.) 

FORM OF AWARD WHEN BONDS ARE GIVEN. 

To all to whom these Presents shall come : We (here insert 
mimes nj the arbitrators), to whom was submitted as arbitrators the mat¬ 
ter in controversy between-ami --, as by tin* condition of their 

respective bonds of submission, executed by the said parties respectively, 

each unto ttie ollict, and dated-of-, 18--, and whleh-more 

fully appears. 

Now therefore, know ye, That we, the arbitrators named in the 
above bunds, ha vino bent first duly sworn according to law, and having 
heard the proofs and allegations of the parties, and examined the 
matter in control ersy by them submitted, do make this award in writ¬ 
ing: that, is to say, the said. (Acre follows the award, specifying fully 
irha/is tube tlom or /unit by either party, tit daring the bonds to hence¬ 
forth reuse mid determine, together with aft causes of action eristing be¬ 
fore the siibmis-lmi mis i titered into, amt requiring the parties to execute 
mutual releases if all mutual iicct/unfs, debts, damages, demands or 
i'ii uses if action). 

In Witness Whereof, We have hereunto subscribed these presents, 

ttps - - day of,-18—. 

In Presence of (Signatures.) 

REVOCATION OF SUBMISSION. 

Whereas, the subscriber. Max Kohn, with Hubert. Wilson,did on ttie 
9th day of Mhv. 1879, submit to James Sides and Jonas Allen, arbitra¬ 
tors, w hli power to select a third, tlie arbitrament andaward (f certain 
claims existing between me. rim said Max Kohn and the salil Egbert 
Wilson, and now for certain reasons 1 desire to revoke thu submission ; 
Now Therefore. T do hcreny revoke the said submission, and declare 
tlie same nidi and void. 

Given under my hand and seal lids Jfitli day of May, A.D. 1879. 

(Signed) MAX KOHN. 

To James Hi lies and Jonas Allen. 

REVOCATION NOTICE. 

To Egbert Wilson : Dear Kir—I have this day revoked the powers of 
James Ktlles and Jonas Alien us arbitrators under tlm agreement of 
submission entered into between us on tbe 9th day of May, 1878, by an 
instrument of which tlie annexed M a copy. 

(Signed) MAX KOHN. 

Dated this 15th day of May, 1879. 
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BILL? 0E LADING. 




'’eiHfr®, 

ECEIPTS signed l>y Die master 
lot a ship lor cargo to bo carried 
' as freight,. arc called Bills of 
'Lading. They specify the goods, 
ship, price, names of consignor 
^ and consignee, and such other 
‘things as may he requisite. They 
are usually signed in triplicate, one 
copy being kept by the consignor and the others 
sent to the consignee by different, channels. Aver¬ 
age is the charge on such small expenses of the 
ship as harbor dues, pilotage_ and towage. Prim¬ 
age is a small percentage on the freight, which 
goes to the master as a perquisite. 

Bills of lading are transferable and assignable, 
and the assignee may sue for the recovery of the 
goods. If the goods perish without fault of the 
master the freight must he paid, but if proper pre¬ 
cautionary measures have not been adopted, the 
master or ship owners are liable for the damage. 


BILL OF LADING. 

Shipped In good order, mid well conditioned,.by James lirant, on 
beard the ship called I lie Water Witch, whereof John Old Is minder, 
now lying in (lie port of Liverpool and bound for Ni w Oi leans, to wit: 
One hundred and flfly bAle.N merchandise, marked and numbered a- in 
the margin, which are to be delivered in like good order and condition 
at the aforesuld port of Now Orleans* (the act a of God, the puhlie ene- 
iuIok arid the peril* of the (tea only excepted), nolo Edward kir-eli or 
hi* assign*, he or they paying freight for the said boxes, with pi image 
and avenge accustomed. 

In Witness Whereof the master (or purser) of the wild vessel hath 
affirmed to three hills of lading, all of this tenor ami date one of w hit li 
being accomplished, the other* to stand void. 

Dated in Liverpool, the 8th day of April. 1878. 

• JOHN OLD, Master. 

No*. 1—180. 

Edw. Kirtch, 

New Orleans. 


ASSIGNMENT OF 'BILL OF LADING. 

Know ail Men by theae Presents: Thatl, the within named,Kd- 
wanl Kirach, In consideration of the Mini of nine thousand dollai s ijfi.onni, 
the receipt of which iahereby acknowledged, do by these piesenls grant, 
assign and transfer auro Joseph Gale the within wrnten bill of lading, 
and the full right, title and ownership to all the properly therein de¬ 
scribed. To have and to hold the same unto himself, his heirs and as¬ 
sign* forever. And I do covenant, promise and agree that said bale* of 
merchandise therein described are and shall be free and clear of all 


debts and encumbrances whatsoever, by or through my means, consent 
or procurement, except only the proper charges for freight, average and 
primage. 

(liven under my hand and seal at New Orleans, tin* J5th day of Hay, 
1878. 

(Siyneii) EDW AH I) KlliSCH. 


BILL? 0E ?7ILE. 





BILL OF SALE is a written instru- 
[ment, by which the ownership of per- 
Isonul property is transferred. It is not 
j—j? necessary that there should bo a seal. 
jp,y$Thc validity of the sale, does not tle- 
[V’peiid on (lie aetual possession of the 
■'goods passing from the seller to the 
'Inner. If the seller retains possession, 
however, the buyer runs the risk of having the 
goods attached by third parties having claims 
against the seller, and will then have to prove, 
affirmatively that the sale was in good faith and 
not to defraud creditors. 

A warranty of the seller’s title is usual in bills 
of sale, and such warranty is implied by law, though 
not stated. On the other hand, warranty of qual¬ 
ity or condition must he expressed. The general 
rule of law is that the buyer must look out for his 
own inleresls. But the seller will not he protected 
where aeiual frttud has been practiced. \\ here 
goods are sold l»y sample, there is tin implied war¬ 
ranty that the goods correspond with the sample. 


GENERAL FORM. 

Know all Men by fhoao Presents’ That 1, '.name of teller), at 
ipltioe). for ami in coiislilrninon of tin- sum of i amount), to me in hand 
will hi ill truly paid bv (b.njet s tmiw I, the receipt of which is hereby 
Hi know edged, do by these presents giant, bargain, ml! uml convey unto 
the said i buyer's mom), his heirs, executors, administrators and assigns, 
tile following goods and chattel* { Here tlmrUte ]rroperty.) 

To Have and to Hold all the said bargained and granted goods and 
chattels for the own proper use uilil liehoof of the said (buyer), hi* heirs, 
executors, administrators and assigns forever. And the, said [Sitter) doth 
hereby winch himself to be the only lawful owner of said goods and 
chattels, and dot.li covenant with said (buyer) that ho has good right and 
lawful authority to dt*po«a of said goods and chattels; that they are 
free from nil incumbrances, and that he will warrant mid defend the 
same against the lawful claim* and demands of all persona whomso. 
ever. 

In Witness Whereof the said (seller) has heretmto sot his hand and 
seal this - day of-, A. D, 18—. 

Witness:- 

(Signature.) [l. 
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BILL OF SALE OF A SHIP. 

To all to whom theae Presents shall come, Greeting-: 

Know ye, that wv. John Smith audJain*'* Jijiich, In coiusiderafion 
ol Ihe sum of tfcn thons&nd pounds (£IO,Pnnh (o ur- in hand puid hy 
Edward Grant, have bargained and Hold and lran*fc*rml to him all the 
hull and laxly of iho pood whip tin* Onpny, now lying iti the port of 
Liverpool, together with her nwf-t*, ppnr*. rigging, tin kle, boats and 
furniture, and aJI her other appiirlenuneea, the certificate of \\h(V*e reg- 
iwfer la tiK foilow> : (Ihre tjiwurtltleai* injnil) 

To Have and to Hold the name to the huhI Edward Grant ; and wo 
avouch the mid John Smith and .hum's Jones to In- the owners of said 
ship with her iippuitenaiKeH above mentioned, and hereby u/re** to war- 
rantjuul defend the *uid Kdwnrd Grant In the peaceable }uwu»eHsU»n of 
the Hanx against ail peron*. lawfully (hunting. or to claim, the same or 
any part theieof. 

Witness our bnixN and «ettlt\ thin 5ih duv of May, a i> 1 ST4. 

JOHN SMITH. In.*.] 
JAMES JONES. 



ONUS arc written instruments by 
which one party binds himself to pay 
another a certain sum of money. If 
this is all, the bond is willed a “ simple 
bond;" but the word bond is more 
rj generally applied to bonds with a con¬ 
dition attached, upon fulfillment <>[ 
- f which the promise' of payment is to be of 
no effect. The party executing the bond is the 
obligor, the other party the obligee, and the amount 
specified the penal sum. 

The bond must bo sealed, except in States where 
the use of private seals lias been abolished by 
statute. Under the common law. the use of a seal 
makes if. unnecessary to prove a emvideration ; if 
also extends the right of action (undermost statutes 
of limitation) to twenty years. 

Should the condition of the bond be not i'ul- 
lilled, (lie obligee cannot recover the full amount of 
the jtennl sum, as might be supposed, but will obtain 
only principal, interest and expenses, if the condi¬ 
tion was the payment of money, or actual damages 
and costs if the condition was for the doing or not 
doing of certain things. The penal sum in a bond 
is usually made double (lie amount involved in the 
transaction. 


BOND TO PAY MONEY. 

Know all Men by them* Presents - Thai I, .lolm i\.<, .,i nVw 
York City, am h('lilurntftnn‘y bound unu, Richard Hop, or (he an me |il»o . 




in Ui« mint of ten thousand pounds (£10,000), to bo paid to the safe 
Iticbard Hoc, or bis certain attorney, executors, administrators or 
urnlKUft; to which payment well and truly to be made I also bind my 
heirs, executors, and administrators by these presents. Sealed with my 
seal, this 4!h day of June, a, r> 1881. 

The condition of this obligation la such that if I, the said John 
Doe, shall pay to said Richard Roe the sum of five thousand 'dollars 
($\000t and legal interest, on or before the 4th day of December 1SS1, then 
the obligation shall he of no effect, and void, but otherwise to remain lu 
fall power, force and virtue. 

Sealed and InltV’ rf:l in the Pretence of 
{ Xante of wi/nesi.) 

(Signed) JOHN DOE. [n. ».] 

BOND TO GIVE A DEED. 

Know all Men by thene Presents : That I, .-, of 

-, urn held and firmly hound unto - --, of -, In the 

penal mjiti of (ivnowif), to he paid to the said ——-. his? execu¬ 

tors, 'ulmimstrators, o: anaigini; to which payment I hereby bind 
rn> self, my heirs, cxcrutors and administrators. 

The condition of this obligation if Hitch that if the Above 

houndvn-- - ^hnll within — month* from this tilth 1 make, 

excnifo and dflivt i to the said-a good anil sufficient, deed 

loiomoy to ihr* said - - —- — the (hnv dm rtbe in full the projierty 
to bt conveyed), to hold the same in f»-e simple absolute with u cove¬ 
nant <»f \Mi*ranty of the title, then this obligation shall be void, other- 
wist* of force 

Signature [n. s,] 

Signed Farted and Delivered in the Prepence of 

CONDITION OF BOND FOR PERFORMANCE 
OF CONTRACT. 

TO TIE INDORSED ON AN AGREEMENT OR CONTRACT. 

(Mail tht bond proj^r up in fit st farm , and odd this elanm.) 

The condition of this obligation Is hiu*I» that if the above 
hoimden John I)oe, his executors, administrators or assigns, shall In 
all thing* noil and truly keep, stand In, abide b\, and perform all and 
pingnlar the conditions, covenant a and agreements contained In the 
within Instrument, on liin or their part to be kept and performed, at 
the time and m the manner and form therein specified, then the above 
obligation shall be void, otherwise to be of full virtue and effect. 

(Signed and SffUt d op atH/ve.) 



■gjj p iKHSON AL iid well ns real property may 
dBKpy? he mortgaged. A (Chattel Moktgaue 
la a mortgage of persona) property. It is 
di effect a bill of sale of the goods, to- 
gether with a clause jiroviding for the 
making the sale void and of no effect upon 
the payment of the debt for which the mortgage 
is made. The mortgagor retains possession of the 
property, and the instrument provides that the 
mortgagee may cntor into possession if the condition 
of the mortgage is not fulfilled. A man cannot 











CHATTEL MORTGAGES—COMMON CARRIERS. 


Aortgago property which he does not own ; hence 
a chattel mortgage made by a merchant upon all 
goods which he may hereafter purchase is of no 
offoct. No seal is necessary in a chattel mortgage. 
If the mortgagor retains possession, the instrument 
is of no avail its against third parties unless 
recorded in accordance with the law of the place 
where it is made. 

Care must he taken to follow the statutes in re¬ 
gard to NOTICE, FORECLOSURE, RECORDING amt 
equity of redemption, which is usually sixty 
days. We give below an abstract of the. principal 
provisions as to chattel mortgages in (he States and 
Territories. 

If it can be shown that. a. mortgage was given to 
defraud creditors, it will be void. 

FORM OF CHATTEL MORTGAGE. 

Know all Men by these Presents : That l, Charles* Lew is, In < on 
ttidemtion of the kulu of one hninlr^d pound* <£100). 1 o me in hand paid by 
Susan Uay, have wdd and Irnusfem d, ami hen by seJJ and framdci, lo 
her and her assigns, the jjoods :md i-halLd* mentioned in the seliednle 
hereto annexed, marked Sehcdnlo A, and subscribed bj r me 
This Instrument in ft montage giten bj me to seeme to the suid 
Susan Clay and her assigns the payment of the «nid sum of one hundred 
pounds with the interest thereon (as promised m a promu hoix note made 
by me, bearing date the disk day of June, A.I). 1875, payable to fhe said 
Sii«Kiu Ouyj nx month* alter date ; and it is a condithm hi rc-of that if r 
or mv legal re pros* utathvs or lus-igns, pay the said Susm <in\, her letral 
representatives or ass-igna, Midi sum of money with the mteiest thoieon, 
without fraud or delay, this instrument shall be%oid ; and until default 
therein l am to retain I ho possession of the same gno.k and » hatti Is 
Hut If tln-ie shall be any default in the payiiuntot said sum of money, 
or the. interest thereon or any pint thereof, tin* said .Nu.s.m <biv, or lur 
legal represcntati\es or ftfifcigns, may. with the aid and a*sM:m« c of any 
person or person?, entei my dwelling hou«o, store in other premis- 
or other plnee where the said good* and ehattek are or may be, pu<. d, 
and ukr ami <airv them away, ami sell and dispose of iheiu i»»i the 
best, priee they enn obtain, and out of the money tiriMiig therefrom 
retain and pay the said sum above mentioned, with inLeiost and ad 
charge* touching the same, rendering the overplus (if any) unto me, 
mv Jogal reprcftsuitatives ora- igus. 

Witneat* my hand ail b-iiI, June J, 187k 

{Signed) CHARLES LEWIS, [l. s J 
Executed amt delivered in ttimnce of William Kih»y. [l. s ] 

County op-, m. 

This mortgage was acknowledged before me by t harles Lewis, linn 
1st day of June, 1870. MAX LANT, J /*. 

' FORM WITH POWER OF SALE. 

( Draw the mortgage as beftne, and iueert this clause before the signature ) 

Provided, a. L*o, that until dcfnult by wild moitpai'ur, <>r h'm 
eMCttlora or adminintraUira, In pvrfonnlng the comlilion aforesaid, ll 
aball bo lawful for him to keep poaapreion of and lo iw and I'njny said 
grouted property; blit In case <>f anoh tltifiinlt, nr lit uu-i< snob goods 
and c.hattcla are attachod hy other creditors of said lnortgagoi nt any 
time before payment, or if aald mortgagor, or any person or poraoue 
wtmtaoevyr, (hail attempt to aall, conceal, <arry away, or m anyway 
dlapoee of aalil property without notice to the said mortgagee, hi. 
ewentors, administrators or assigns, and w Itlmut his or thoir written 
cooMwt, then It ahall he lawful for aald mortgagee, hia executors, ad¬ 


ministrators or assigns, to take immodiute ikisscbsiod of all sntd granted 
property to hie or their own use, ami to “i ll and dispone of the same 
ill. public auction or at privutc sale, or any part thereof, giving due 
notice of llio time and place ol such sale, if public, lo the said nom,- 
gagor or his legal rolircaentatives ; and after sallsfvlng the amount of 
the debt due said mortgagee as above act fonh, with imcivat and a)' 
expenses, the surplus, if any their may lie, shall be paid ovei to ««id 
mortgagor or Ids legal represcntalives. 


te Common Carriers. 

laln'O' t j _ „ 

"’’vj.'V 1 - 


K who undertakes up a regular 
‘ 1 > 11 i lu ‘ s » 1° convey goods or pas- 


ISra) J^ st ' Tl b rt ' rs f° r a compensation, is ti 
('omsmin Carrier. His liability 
is greater than that of one who 
■iSJBJJSfcSwSft makes u special contract t.o carry 
TgBKngSsE^ for ;m indhitluaJ in a particular 
instance. The common earner in 
considered a,s tin insurer for the safe delivery of 
goods intrusted to him. mid responsible fora'll loss, 
except, tbn,t oceastoned hy the “ act of (bid or of 
t he public enemy : even though there has been no 
negligence on his part,, lie has a lien upon goods 
and baggage of passengers for his compensation. 

Examples of common earners are railroads, ex¬ 
pressmen, stcam and sailing vessels (having an 
established line and general business) truckmen 
ami stage coaches. A common carrier may also be 
a warehouseman, wharfinger or forwarding mer¬ 
chant. IVhen lie is acting in such a capacity he is 
liable only for injury caused by his own negligence. 
The distinction made is this: that when he stores 
the goods as the agent, of the owner or at, his ex¬ 
press orders, he is a depositary and not a, carrier ; 
hut when he stores them for his own convenience, 
and as a matter subordinate to the carriage, he is 
a carrier and fully liable. 

From the public nature of bis business, the car¬ 
rier is not nt liberty to refuse to receive goods or 
passengers, unless Hu 1 former are dangerous, or the 
latter arc drunk, disorderly or insane. He may, 
however, demand his compensation in advance, or 
may refuse upon the ground that his means of con¬ 
veyance are insufficient. Yet, it has been held in 
the case of railroad companies that the latter is not 
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a valid excuse, .and that the company is bound to 
furnish means of transportation after having sold 
tickets or received freight. 

The carrier is bound to carry his passengers over 
the whole route agreed upon, or, if accident pre¬ 
vents, to furnish other means of transportation ; to 
provido suitable accommodations for all, and to treat 
all alike, and is liable for all damage to life, limb 
or property caused by his negligence in any parti¬ 
cular and in the least degree. It has even been 
held that, where a passenger has been put in a posi¬ 
tion of danger and has incurred injury by attempt¬ 
ing to escape, it is not. a good defence for the car¬ 
rier to show that he would have been unharmed if 
he had not made such attempt. 

Goods must he delivered in time, way, and place 
as agreed with the sender, and only to the con¬ 
signee or liis accredited agent. If the consignee 
will not or cannot take the goods, the carrier must, 
keep them subject to the owner's order, and is then 
only liable as a warehouseman. Such directions as, 
“This side up,” “Glass, with care,” or “To he 
kept dry,” must he complied with, unless unreason¬ 
able from the nature of (he case. 

"What, constitutes good delivery of the property ? 
This depends greatly on the nature of the goods. 
Thus a box or parcel may, and should, be delivered 
at the house or office of the consignee. This is 
usually done by what, are known in this country as 
express companies, but not by railroad or steam¬ 
boat companies. Goods in bulk, as coal or lumber, 
must be left at the wharf or freight depot nearest 
the consignee, to which the carrier has access. 
Notice should be given by the carrier, upon the 
arrival of the goods at such place, to the consignee. 
It, 1 vs been held that this is obligatory with carriers 
by water, but not with railroad companies. 

ttTOiTAiiii IN transitu is the right which the 
seller of goods upon credit lms (o recall i hem while in 
the hands of the common carrier or warehouseman, 
upon learning of the insolvency of the purchaser. 
The carrier may hold I lie goods until he can deter¬ 
mine whether the right really exists. If he delivors 
them to the wrong party lie is liable to the full value 
of the property. If the goods are, claimed by u third 
party (not the consignor or consignee) he also acts at 
his own risk in either delivering or not delivering 
them ; but he may ask for e' idenco of tho claimant’s 
title, aud if not satisfied, may demand security. 


The common carrier has a right to retain goods 
until he receives his compensation, and, this being 
refused, ho may, after a reasonable delay, sell them 
at auction, after notice and public advertisement. 
The balance, after paying his dues, if any, must be 
paid over to the owner. 

We have said that the carrier is hot liable for the 
“ act of God ” or the public enpmy, or (in shipping) 
for tho perils of the sea. But fire, unlesH caused 
by lightning, does not come under these exceptions. 
Robbery or theft will not relieve him from liability, 
however amplo his precautions and care. In all 
cases the act an agent is the act of the carrier 
himself. When the carrier undertakes to forward 
the goods beyond tho end of his owli route by another 
common carrier, his liability ceases when they arc 
fairly in the possession of the second. But it is a 
common thing with railway companies to unite or 
“ pool ” in the business and profits over a long route 
of which each controls part. They are then all liable 
for a loss on any part of the combined lino. 

It is clear that the general principles as to lia¬ 
bility above stated may be done away with by special 
agreement between the carrier and the owner. It 
is, therefore, usual for all general carrying companies 
to give notice to owners of what obligations they are 
unwilling to accept and what regulations they re¬ 
quire to be followed, by means of printed receipts 
or bills of lading. We give below the form of re¬ 
ceipt used by one of our large express companies. 
1 n order to make such a notice a binding contract, 
it must be shown that the stipulations wore brought 
to the knowledge of tho consignor. Thtia^it was 
belli, in a ease where a passenger was a German and 
the printed ticket was in English, that the railroad 
company must prove that he had actual knowledge 
of the stipulations. But showing common usage 
will often suffice. 

Eree pusses on railroads often contain a stipula¬ 
tion that the company are not liable for injury to 
the holder. In the absence of such agreement," the 
holder has all the rights of other passengers. Even 
when it is made, the company will be liable for gross 
negligence. * - • 

When an employee or agent of the company is in¬ 
jured through the fault of a fellow servant, he can¬ 
not claim damages from the company, unless it has 
also been negligent in the matter, as in providing 
unsafe machinery. 





FREIGHT AHD EXPRESS COMPANY’S RECEIPT. 


FREIGHT RECEIPT. 


(DtrruoAT*.) 


Union Exfbks* Cootaxy, 
Past Freiuiit Link, 

Ajnil i, 

Hocoivrd from John Doo. the following paokttgu#, In apparent good 
order, contents and value unknown: 


, Marked and numbered as !u the 

Advanced charges, £1 4/. m(lrghli to be fonvard , fl by r(lil . 

Rates. rood Arid delivered atKaston, upon 

Double lat class.-perJOOH*. Payment of freight therefor, :w 

1st class . -per 100 Ihs. noted In the margin, snbjclto the 

2 d el»8«.— per 100 lbs. and rules on the back 

3d cUusts. twr 100 lbs. hereof, and tboif of the several 

4Lh claws.. .. - per 100 lbs. railroads over which the .property 

As per classlflctttion on buck. J* transported, which constitute 


^ per 100 lbs. lU) ^ hi 1-he margin, subjoi t to the 
. — per 100 lbs. milltioiiH and rules on the back 
. her 100 lbs. hereof, and thoftf of the several 
. - per 100 lbs. railroads over which the .property 
>n on buck. 1* transported, which constitute 
a part of this con tract. - 

(Signed) WM. SMITH, Agent. 


HALF-RATE TELEGRAPH MESSAGE. 

(Conditions ueuu/ly d luj t!tyngewy.) 

Tub - - TEi.KunAi'ii t’liarm. 

The business of telegraphing Is liable fo errors and delays, arising 
from causes which cannol at all times be guarded againsi, including, 
sometimes, negllgenre of agents and servants, whom ii is net e e>ar.\, to 
employ. Most errors aiul delays may be prevented by repel>iinn, lor 
wbich.'ditriug the day, half price extra is charged in aildilion to the 
full tariff rates. 

The —*-Company will receive messages for tiuimmieMon to he sent 

without repetition, duilng the night, from the hours of - to , at one 
half the usual rales, on condition that the sender will agree (hat he will 
not claim damages from il for error or delays, or for turn delivery of lhe 
message happening from any cause other than the net of its corporate 
officers, beyond a sum equal fo ten times the amount paid tot Its Iruus- 
mission : and that no claim for damages shah be- valid unless presented 
In writing within twenty days from sending the message. 

This Company will be Vesponsible to ihe limit of its line only, for mes¬ 
sages destined Iieyonri, hut will ael as the sender's agent to deliver Ihe 
message to connecting companies or curriers, if desired, without charge 
and without liability. 


(Signed), A. B , Seattary. 


C’. P , Prtsident. 


Send the following half rale message subject to the above terms, 
Which are agreed to. 

( ThenfoUowt meetagr and elgnafu/r.) 




j EXPRESS COMPANY'S RECEIPT. 

| fJVo. — Not Negotiable.] Union Company. 

Received of John Doe, at, Liverpool, May 12, 1881 (cU^oi^^on 
<tf goods.) Value £—. —, —. For which thi* company ctrargun £1 4/, 
j Marked: Richard Roe (JYSldrtw). 

1 Which ii Is mutually agreed is to he lorwardcd to our Agency nearest or 
most convenient to destination only, and there delivered to otherparlies 
to complete tl o transportation. 

It is part of the consideration of this contract, and it is agreed, that, 

' the said express company are forwarder* only, and aro not to be held 
liable or responsible for any Ions or dart)age to said property while.being 
conveyed by the earntn to whom the saute may be by wild express com 
puny intrusted, or alining from the dangers of railroad, ocean or river 
navigation, steam. Are in store*,, depots or in transit, leakage, breakage, 
or from any cause whatever ; unless in every enso, the same bo proven 
to have oecuriodfroni the fraud or gross negligence of said express i otn- 
, puny oi limit ; nor, in any event, shall the holder hereof demand 

1 beyond the sum of £ 10 , at w hich the article forwarded Is hereby valued, 
unlehM olherwisc heiem oxpiossed, or unless specially insured by them 
! and so specified in this receipt, which insurance.shall t ouslituto Ihe limit 
I of the liability of Tlu» l njon Kxpiiksh Company. And if Uit* same is 
’ entrusted or deliver d to any other express company or Agent (which 
1 said Villon Express Com pony arc hereby authorized to do> suc h coni- 
, pnny m person so selected shall be reganted exclusively us the agent of 
1 the shipper or owner, and as such alone liable, and the Union Expie*s 
1 Company shall not be, in any event, resjHnndhio for the ’negligence or 
non-performance ol‘ such company or person ; and the shipper and ow tier 
- hereby severally agree that nil the stipulation* and agreements in this 
• receipt contained shull extend to and mure to the benefit of each and 
1 cvciy < oinpuny or jaT^oti to whom the Union Company may entrust or 
deliver Ihe above described property for tnumpoitation, and shall define 
and limit the liability therfcfor ol such other company or person. In no 
event shall the Lnion Express Company he liable for any Iohhoi damage 
unless tin* claim Iheiofor shall l*e presented to them, in writing, at this 
, olilce, within thirty days after date, in a statement to which this receipt 
shall be aniu Ncd. All nrticleu of ghiMs, oi contained in glass, or of a 
fragile nature, will be taken at the shipper’s risk only, and the shipptr 
agree** thut the < ompauy shall not be held responsible for«ny injury by 
bieakagc* or otherwise, nor for damage to goods not properly packed and 
Mcund for ham-portalhm. it Is fnrfhei agreed that, said company shall 
not., in any event, he liable foi any los*-, damage oi detention caused bv 
(he acts of God, civil or military authority, or by n-bellion. piracy. Instil 
rertion or riot, or the dangers incident to a time of wtu, or by unv 
riotous or armed assemblage If any sum of money, besides tin* charges 
loi tiaiisportation, is to be collected fiom tlie consignee on delivery of 
the above dew n bed pi opt riy, and the same Is not paid within thirty 
days fiom ihe date hereof, the shipper agrees that this company may re 
turn said property to hun at the expnarion of said time, subject to the 
conditions of tins receipt and that he will pay the chaigcR for tran*i>or 
latiou bo(h ways, and thut the liability of this company for such prop 
city vvldh in its pox-essimi for the purpose of making such collection, 
shall be that of wan housemen only, 

, (Signed) For the Company, 

1 John Smith. 
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HEN two or more persons agree, 
upon sufficient consideration, to 
do or not, to do n eertain tiling, 
„ the result. is a Contract. 

Contracts may be in express 
terms or implied by acts of the 
'\b parties; they may be made by 
word of month or in writing, but by 
the “Statute of Frauds,” in force both in England 
and United States, it is repaired that a contract 
shall be in writing and signed bv the party charged 
thereby or his authorized represontati \ e : 1. When 
it is not to be performed within one year from the 
making thereof. 2. When it. is to charge any 
person to answer for the debt or default of 
another, or to charge an executor or administrator 
to answer damages out of his own estate. 3. When 
made in consideration of marriage, except mutual 
promises to marry. 4. When the eontraet is for 
the sale of lands or some interest in real property, 
except leases for not more than three years. 5. In 
of the sab; of personal property beyond a cer¬ 
tain value (in England, X10 ; in most of the United 
States, IfiO) unless there was delivery in part of 
the goods or payment in whole or part. In all 
these cases by common law the consideration must 
be stated in the writing, unless it. is under seal. 
But. the consideration may be merely nominal. 

The essence of the contract is the act ual agree¬ 
ment or coming together of the minds of the two 
parties ; that is, there must be proposal on the one 
side and acceptance on the other, and the promises 
implied form the mutual considerations and make 
the eontraet. The proposal may be revoked any 
time before acceptance, but not after. Thus if a 
proposal is made to me for a sale of certain goods 


at a certain price, and I write ami post a letter 
accepting tin* proposal, the contract is complete 
and can be enforced by law. In a very recent Eng¬ 
lish case it was held that this is true, eyen though 
the letter posted never reaches its destination. 

Who can make a contract. ? Persons of either 
sex under twenty-one years of age cannot for most 
purposes himl themselves by promises. An excep¬ 
tion is the case of necessaries of life, when not 
furnished by those whose duty it is to do so. But 
a minor may after coming of age confirm a prom¬ 
ise previously made. One wholly bereft of reason 
cannot contract. A person so drunk as to be 
incapable of knowing what, he is doing cannot bind 
liimseif to one who knows his condition. By com¬ 
mon law a married woman is incapable of making 
a eontraet. But this rule lias in many places been 
modi lied or done away with by statute. (Sec 
Eighth of Mauuii;d Women.) 

Contracts are said to bo voidable when they may 
bo legally annulled or avoided, but until then have 
force and effect. Thus a contract by an infant 
wil 1 1 an adult may bo either affirmed or made void 
by the former when he comes of age. Void con¬ 
tracts are such as the law altogether refuses to 
recognize. Such arc agreements made for an 
illegal consideration or in opposition to public mor¬ 
ality ; agreements in restraint of trade, except for 
a limited time ; agreements in restraint of marriage 
(as opposed to public policy), and agreements for 
the suppression of criminal prosecutions. Fraud 
of any kind or concealment of sneh facts as a party 
is legally bound to disclose will void a contract. 
But the general rule of law is “let the buyer be¬ 
ware,” and unless the concealment was of facts of 
importance, which it was impossible, in the nature 
of the cast, for him to discover, it will not void the 
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contract. Neither is a merely “ hard bargain ” 
ground lor rolief at law. A contract made under 
duress or forco is void. A naked contract in one 
made without consideration, and therefore void. 

Misspelling or bad punctuation will not void a 
contract, if the meaning of the pari ios is clear.* A 
contract written with pencil is not void for that 
reason, but ink Bhould always he used. Contracts 
made on Sunday are void, but if written on Unit 
day and delivered on another, they will hold good. 

In drawing a contract technical language is not 
necessary, and had hotter he avoided. The in¬ 
strument should be made and executed in dupli¬ 
cate, and a copy kept by each of the contracting 
parties. It should contain :—1. The true date. 
2. The full mimes and titles of the parlies, who 
may be conveniently distinguished and referred 
to as “the party of the first part,” “(lie parly 
of the scoond part,” etc. 3. The subject, matter 
of the contract, with full details and specifica¬ 
tions, and time and place of performance. 4. The 
covenants, warranties, forfeitures or penalties to 
be performed or incurred. 5. The signatures of 
the parties or their authorized agents, and of tin- 
witnesses. An agent should sign thus : A. Ik. by 
his agent (or attorney) 0. 1). 


CONTRACT-SHORT GENERAL FORM. 

This Agreement Witnesseth : That A. It., or i /dure of residence 
and profession or/Huiuau), and C. 1) , or (as before i, lmvo agreed together 

at, (place,), this-(lav of-, w. v. IS- , and do hi ivhy mutually agree 

and promito each ollu-r, a* follow* ; The -said A. 1> , In c.mridcratinn 
Of the promises hereinafter made liytlu- wild 0.. and in consideration 
of (hen stale any other consideration A. It. may tunc, as anno y imiccd i. 
doth promi*,-, covenant, and agree with said C’ It That, i he re set oaf in 
detail what A. B. undertaken to ju rjonn), 

And said C. P., In consideration of the promises hcivitihcfore m.-id,- In 

A. B., etc , (as before), doth on hi* pint covenant and ngice with .-aid A 

B. that (here state what V. I). under takes to dot. 

Witness our hands and seals to two copies of tins agreement inter¬ 
changeably. 

Signed, Sealed, and interchanged ) 


In 1’reeence qf 


E. K., 
O. II. 


(Signed) 


A. li In. s | 
C: I). in s.l 


FORM WITH LIQUIDATED DAMAGES. 

(Liquidated Damaoks urn Mima of money agrwl tuul ii|h*i« 
by the parties as a forfait or pcuulty for non-cojTi|iUaiu i‘ The huh men¬ 
tioned will be Considered by a court to be liquidated or fixed when from 
the nature of the, cane It appear* that the parties have iu advance nfrievd 
upon the sum after fair calculation and adjustment, or when it is Impos 
flblctofix tlie amount of actual damage by any rule. Otherwise the 
«iun mentioned will nofe nrcms&rtly he awarded, but the measure of 
A&raagee will be ttepmstual loss incurred.) 

Jntert this dcam /—And for the truenuid faithful performance ofeucb 
And all the premlae* and agreements above made and dewribed, the said 

iiArtfea bind themtelvea, each to the other, In the sum or - dollars, uw 

Etyaidatod damage*, to bo paid by tho failing party. 


FOR SALE OF REAL ESTATE. 

Articles ot Aorroement, mado this —*- day of-, in the year of 

our Lorri one Uionwmd eight, hundred and-, between A. B., party of 

the first part, and L\ J)., party of the second part, "Witnenaeth : 'J hat 
said A. B., In consideration of the mini of-dollars, to be paid us here¬ 
inafter mentioned, shall on or before the-day of-next ensuing, 

well and sufficiently grant, Kell and release unto the party of the second 

part, his heirs and assigns, all that tract or parcel of laud situated in-, 

and described as follows, # to wit : (give description of lot or parcel by 
bfMHiartfb) s by a good and sufficient warranty deed That fenid convey¬ 
ance shall be at the costs of wild party of the second part (excepting only 
counsel feesi, uml shall contain the uhihI covenants, that said prendw H 
are fi< e. front all demands and incunihranccH whatsoever at the time of 
feudi conveyance, and all oilier reasonable and usual conveyances. That 
said party of the second part, in consideration (hereof, shall well and 

truly pay unto said party of the flint part the sum of--dollars, in 

maimer and form following, to wit : the sum of-dollars, cash In 

hand, the meipi of which is hereby acknowledged, and the balance 
{staff terms of jmrt imi/mnits, U the entire smn to be paid In full 

at or before the time hen iq fixed for the exet ution of said conveyance. 
And in ease of the failure of said party of the second part to make. «nch 
payment as above spet lfied, this agreement shall bu forfeited and of no 
effect, if so determined by the party of the first part; and all payments* 
ulreadv made shall be forfeited to said party of the flirtt part, and by him 
retained In full liquidation of all damages by him sustained, ami he, the 
said party of the first pail, shall have the legal right to re-enter and take 
full poMsefesion of tlie premises above described. {Executed as in Jtrst 
form.) 

CONTRACT FOR SERVICES. 

Memorandum of an Agreement mad** this-day of- 

a. r> IS—, belweeu A B ami (\ I). 

The said A. ll. agrce.i* to serve J). as foreman in Ills buHne&H of 
mm lunisl in the City of < h'\i land, Ohio, for one year fiom this date, at 
a Hilary of eighteen bundled dollars per annum, payable in equal 
monthly payment* on the last day of each month by said 0. L>. And the 
wild A B. agrees to devote all his attention and skill to that hutdnesH 
and superintend the ftifiue under the dtreetioimof the Btiid IX, u* tiiey 
may from time to time he given lnm ; nndatull times to furnish said 

i). with any desired information concerning the business {Ex+cnted 
an in flr»f form.) 

FORM OF BUILDING CONTRACT. 

Articles of Agreement, made this —- day of -, a. i>. 18—, 

Ih-Iu i-i-n A I! .if III.- Hist pari, and l’ U of tin- eernitd pari. The party 
of the mmi. 1 part d.nh Agree, Promise, and Covenant, t.i and 
wall the party of the first pari, (liar lie. said parly of (lie k .-onil part, 
will erect, laiild and roi]i]il<’te.oi emi-eto be elected, Imilt and completed, 
on the land of the puity of the lir-f pait situated ns follows, to wit; 
of,>cr the lot by number and t»»mds). a good and substantial dwelling 
house of Iho dimensions, de-cription and materials mentioned and 
spciitb-d ill the pape. hereto annexed and bearing even date herewith, 
marked " Spot ideal ions of Duelling House, Wolk mid Materials’* and 
eigm-d by said parlies, and according to a plan made by K, P., architect, 
with ref*ranee to wliteh said speciflcaltons lire drawn ; and said party 
of tin- sceoiid part iigivos to furnish and provide at Ins own expense all 
materials, tools, workmen and foremen, necessary for the erecting and 
completing of said dwelling House according to said specifications, and 
to dell u r said Imilding to said party of the fuel part, completely finished 
and n-a.ly for niciipitm-y, on tire —-• dnv of - —, A. lx 18- , unless 
sm h delivery lie prevented hy aecideutal Are, not occurring from 
neglect of any kind upon hlH port. 

The parly of the first part, In consideration of the agreements and 
cnvfiuintn aforesaid, to be performed by said iiarty of the second part, 
doth on his side, promi-e, agree, and covenant to and with said party 
or the second part, that upon ‘Raid party of tiic second part perform¬ 
ing said covenants and agreements, he will pay or cause to be paid 
unto said party of the second part, for completing and erecting aaid 
building in tho mauner aforesaid, and providing tile materials there- 
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lor, the Bum of-thousand dollar* in tho following manner, to 

wit: {Here describe t< rms of jxiymrul, us; “/>«<• thitd at the t.ncatUm 
of this atjreemmt, the receipt, of which is hereby neknuwledt/nl by mid 
party of the second part ; onx third , wh> i> the troll-* are built, the roof 
completed and the floors laid; and one (lu>d winn the house is fully 
competed and delivered to said party of 'ho jh*tpail on said - day of 

~<A.D 18-0. 

And it is hereby further agreed : That, the pnrty ot the first 
purl may make, or require t«» he made, nileuitions in the plans ot eon- 
fttructltm and HpcutU at tons, without, anmilttug this agreement; and 
that in cane of mm,1i alteiationH, the iu< rt ase or diminution of e\pen«e 
occasioned thereby ahull l>u oMlnmtrd, ns far a-- po'-hible. In nceonlnnce 
with the priee fl\ed by fhe*-e presents hn tin* whole work and tuxiferialu, 
andaliowuTH ch Hhull he made on one Hide or the olhern- I he case may be. 
Ami in case the parties full to niiioe as to the allow mi en to be made for 
finch change**, or in uif-o the jairtien fail to agree* m regard to any con¬ 
dition* or covenant* herein contained or to tho performance of the 
mine, then Mich dimgirernent shull he refern d to three difdnlnested 
pcraoijB, one to be choHen by each party and tin y to choose another, oh 
arbitrators, and the decision in writing of any two of them to bo final. 

And it is further agreed, that if there Hudl be any delay mi the 
part of the party of tho -«'<*« »m I part In eteel lngoreompleting said build¬ 
ing, that in the opinion of the superintendent will pi event it h being 
Completed on the day herein specified, then tin* part v of the flist piut may, 
ot 1 »!h option. either employ persons ot her than llu* pnrly.of the second 
part to do the whob or any part of mid work, and furnish tho whole or 
any part of nulil materials, and deduct flic not of the mmo from tlu* 
sum hejembefore mentioned to he paid Iq the parly of the first part; 
or ho may tome the cmuplttioii of mid building unro the puity of the 
second part and cnfordo his claim for damages should Kiid building 
pot he completed on tin day spei died 

And it is further agreed, that, if mid building shall not be com¬ 
piled l*V mid - -day of —, A 1), IN , Miepofv of the second part 
shall foifi'it the Mini of -— dolluih fore uli and e%ery cla\ from and 
ilfle.r that dab- dimng whieh the Haiti building shall lernuin unfinished 
and not completed, to lit' deducted from the sum |o he paid by said party 
of I lift llrrt *tftl t 

And for the: true pi-ijormnncc of tin* afoiemid Agreements, 
Promises, and Covenants, and on their parts r^pf'clivel*, the sahl 
parties bind them seises, each to the other, in the peii.il Mini of - — 
dollars. (/£; t ented us before > 

(To tfus annex plans and sjicciftottiont,, which cannot be loo exact and 
minute.) 


s 3 |"D AM AGE - - • 

1 ■'» A'~ uy Ls^j- -jgi - v - gi'-X-' 

HAT!ON in money for injury to prop- 
ftS|S crl\ or person is known in l;iw as 1>AM- 
IPH AGKK. 

1&i S j S r Ko.MiN.vi. damages will be awarded 
wlii’ii, I hough there lias been a breach of 
contract, no actual loss has been sus¬ 
tained by the injured party. The actual loss 
sustained is usual l \ the measure of damages to be 
awarded. Thus, where a price is set in the con¬ 
tract, and performance of the bargain has been 
made in part only, the measure of damages will 
be the contract price, or, if not practicable, the 


actual value of-tho goods furnished or servioes 
rendered. Any expenditure or outlay whieh has 
been actually made under the contract will be con¬ 
sidered, but anticipated profits or benefits cannot 
bo included in the damages. When the contract is 
to deliver goods on demand, their value at tho tijne 
demand is made will he tho measure; when time 
and place for delivery are fixed, the value of the 
goods at such time and place will be the measure. 

With common carriers tho rule is, that upon total 
failure to deliver, the carrier is liable for the value 
of goods at the place of destination, together with 
interest thereon, and deducting the freight. If he 
fails to take tiie goods for transportation, then he 
must pay the difference in value at the place of 
destination and of shipment, less freight. When 
there is delay in the delivery, the changes in market 
value will be considered. 

Where (he contract, is for services for a certain 
time and at a fixed rate of compensation, if the 
employer discharges the employee before tho tipie 
agreed upon lias elapsed, aud without good cause, 
the employee may claim full compensation for the 
whole time upon showing that he was ready and 
willing at all times to jierform his part of the con¬ 
tract. If he engages in other work, and receives 
compensation therefor, deduction may be made 
from his claims. 

Vindictive or exemplaby damages arc 
awarded in cases where the injury inflicted is of a na¬ 
ture that cannot he compensated in money by any 
fixed rule or calculation, or when tho wrong-doing of 
the injuring party requires tho infliction of a punish¬ 
ment for public policy or the sake of public morals. 
Thus, where one is injured in a railway accident, 
and the company are clearly to blame, not only the 
actual loss from medical services, attendance, loss 
of employment, etc., will he considered, but also 
the physical suffering, mental anguish, general loss 
of health, and the degree of culpability on the part 
of the company will he taken into account. This 
is sometimes called “smart money.” 

As a rule, interest is not to bo recovered upon 
claims for damages which are unliquidated (*.«., 
not fixed or certain), nor in actions founded upon 
torts ( i. e ., wrongs or injuries inflicted). 

Contributory negligence exists when the plaintiff 
has himself been in some degree in fault.- He 
cannot then recover damages. 
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DEED is an instrument in writ¬ 
ing and under seal, whereby real 
property or some interest therein 
is conveyed. 

A deed poll is one executed by 
1 a single party, as distinguished 
from an indenture, which purports to he 
^executed by several parties. The differ¬ 
ence is one of form rather than of meaning; 
the deed poll purports to be a direct grunt 
from the grantor, while the indenture is in 
form of an agreement between the grantor 
and grantee. 

A quit-claim ]>eei* conveys all the right, 

C title and interest in and to the land pos¬ 
sessed by the grantor, and only that. In 
other words, there is no warranty that the grantor 
has any title to convey. Such a deed should never 
be accepted when a warranty deed can be obtained. 
To make tho deed clearly a quit-claim, the words 
“release and quit-claim” should bo used, instead 
of the usual words of convoyanco, “ give, grant, 
sell and couvey,” as it is thought by some author¬ 
ities that the latter words imply a certain assertion 
of title. 

The Deed must bemadoby a party legally capable 
of making contracts, and to a party ablo to be 
contracted with (see Contracts) . It must bo 
signed with ink distinctly, or if the grantor cannot 
write, his mark must he attested. If signed by an 
agent or attorney, the seal should be that of tho 


principal, and the authority of the agent to use the 
seal should itself be under seal. The statute re¬ 
quirements as to signing, sealing and acknowledg¬ 
ment must be minutely observed, as a formal error 
is fatal. Wo give below the requirements of the 
different States and Territories, which are far from 
uniform. Any interlineation or -erasure must be 
explained in writing on the face of the instrument, 
and the explanation duly attested. 

The Coksideuation on which the deed is based 
may be either good (as for love and affection), or 
valuable (as for money or other property). It is 
customary, though not necessary, to mention some 
nominal sum, as one dollar, or one pound, oven 
when no money ju ice is paid. The seller is not so 
far bound by bis acknowledgment of the receipt of 
the price paid as to prevent him from suing lo 
recover it, and proving that it lias not in fact been 
paid. 

The Propkuty to be convoyed should be described 
bv boundaries as minutely as possible. It is cus¬ 
tomary to refer to previous deeds of tho same prop¬ 
erty, which by this reference become themselves 
a part of the deed last made. 

The estate passes upon the actual delivery of the 
deed. If it is retained until the grantor’s death, 
it becomes void and of no effect. But where it is 
delivered to a third person to transfer to the grantee 
upon the happening of some event, sis the death 
of the grantor, the estate will pass upon that final 
delivery. Such a deed is called an Escrow. 

It is always best that the execution of the deed 
should he witnessed, oven though not required by 
statute. A witness should have no interest in the 
deed. Therefore a wife is not a proper witness of a 
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deed to her husband. If witnesses are dead, proof 
of their handwriting will be admitted ; if this can¬ 
not be obtained, proof of the grantor's handwriting 
is sufficient. As between parties, acknowledgment 
is not necessary to make the deed valid, but it can¬ 
not be recorded without such acknowledgment be¬ 
fore an officer appointed bv law to receive it, as a 
justice of the |>eaco, or, if the land is situated in u 
different Province before a commissioner of deeds 
for that Province. It' the deed is executed in a 
foreign country, it should be acknowledged before 
a consular agent of the country where the land is 
situated, 

The object of the public recording of a deed is 
not to give validity as between Hie grantor and 
grantee, but to protect the grantee against sub¬ 
sequent bona fide purchasers or mortgagees, and 
against the grantor’s creditors. Copies from the 
records have tlie same force as the records them¬ 
selves. An acknowledged deed is considered as 
recorded from the minute it. reaches the hands of 
the legal recording officer, and not from the time 
when lie actually writes the copy. A deed not re¬ 
corded is perfectly valid as against a deed subse¬ 
quently obtained, even though recorded, provided 
that the second grantees had knowledge of the first 
conveyance ; and this oven I hough they have paid a 
full price. 

The Covenants usually made in a deed are : 1. 
That the grantor is lawfully seized (or possessed) of 
the land; 2. That he has good right to convey; 
3. That the land is free from incumbrances; 4. 
That the grantee shall quietly enjoy; 5. That the 
grantor wall warrant and defend. The covenants 
of warranty and quiet enjoyment are said to “ run 
with the land,” because they may be taken advan¬ 
tage of by the heirs and assigns of the original 
grantee. 

Deeds are construed according to the intent of 
the parties, so far as it can be ascertained from the 
instrument itself. When the terms arc doubtful 
they are construed in favor of the grantee and 
against the grantor. 

Tax Deeds are made by a public officer after sale 
of the land for non-payment of taxes. They differ 
from common deeds in that they do not in them¬ 
selves transfer title. That is to say, any irregu¬ 
larity or illegality in the i-.tle or other proceedings 
on which the deed is bused will invalidate the deed 


itself. In many places the" grantee of such a deed 
holds the property subject’to the right of the owner 
to redeem it within a specified time, by paying 
taxes, costs and interest on the purchase money, at 
a fixed rate, greater than the usual rate of interest. 

FORMS OF DEEDS. 

(It \n of course impracticable to give Imre the various fonrtfl of deeds 
iiwd in different place*. Printed blanks of such forms may he readily 
obtained in the Heuital localities. The form* here given will Illustrate 
the general method of drawing deeds.) 

QUIT-CLAIM DEED. 

(With Covenant against Acta of Grantor.) 

This Conveyance, made the — day of between A 13., of [resi¬ 
dent i. of the Aral part, and C. I)., of (residence), of the second part, 
WitneBseth- 

That the Haiti party of the first part, for and iti consideration of the 
Hum of {amount) lawful money, to him in hand paid by the party of the 
second part, at or before the nealing and delivery of these pmsvntH, the 
receipt whereof i- hereby acknowledged, bath remised, released and 
(put claimed, and by these present* doth remise, release and quit claim 
unto (in parly of tho second part, and 10 hi* heirs and assigns forever, all 
{describe accurately the land or prunum* granted i: together with alt and 
Hingtilai the tenement*, hereditaments and nppmtemtnccft thereunto be¬ 
longing, or in any wise appertaining; and the reversion and reverKidh*, 
remainder find remainders, rents I*»nes nud profit* thereof. And also 
all the estate, rigid, title and interest (Insert “ dower and light of dmverf 
property, possession, c laim and demand whatsoever, rh well 
in law as in equity, of the said party of the find part, of, in or to the 
«bo\< dew ribed premises, and every part and parcel thereof, with the 
appurtenances : , -To Have and to Hold all and singular the above 
mentioned and described premises, together with the appurtenances, 
unto the said party of the boeond part, his heirs and assigns forever. 

Ami the said parly of the first part, for himself and his heirs, execu- 
tor* and fulmimstintors, doth covenant, promise and agree to uttd with 
(he saul party of theMvond part, his heirs, executors, administrators and 
aligns, that he 1ml It not. made, done or committed, executed or suffered 
any act or arts, thing or thing* whatsoever, whereby or by means whereof 
the above mentioned ami described pietniseH, or any part or parcel, 
thereof, now me, or at anytime hereafter, shall or may be impeached, 
charged orim umbered in any way or manner whatever. 

In Witness Whereof, the said party of the first part ha* hereunto 
set his hand and seal the day and year before written. 

A b. [ L. *.l 

Sealett and Delivered in Pretence gf 
Count* of -, s*. 

On lids - day of - , in the year-, before mo personally came 

A. B.. who |«i known by me to be the person described in, and who 
executed,ilie foregoing hmtriuiiciit, and acknowledged that ho executed 
the same. 

• {Signature.) (l. b.) 

SHORT WARRANTY DEED. 

To all People to whom these Presents shall come, Greet- 

inis' Know ye that I, A. li., of-, ■ county, (Rate of——.of 

the first pari, for the consideration of ( amount), the, receipt of which 1. 

hereby acknowledged, of ('. D., of , In-county. State of -, 

of the second part, do grant, bargain, sell and confirm unto the .aid 0. 
I)., hla heirs and assigns, all I fit re (lire tmnu'e (imcrlfi/lon of property hy 
boundarla ): —To Have and to Hold the above granted und bar¬ 
gained premises, with tlie appurtenances thereof , unto the said C. D., his 
heirs and assigns lo his and their proper use and behoof forever. And 1 
do, for myself, and my heirs, executor, and administrators, covenant with 
the maid C. 1), Ids heirs and assigns, that at and until the ensealing of 
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these present* I am well seized of the premises as a good and tmkfpa- 
sfWe estate in fee simple, and huvo good right to bargain and sell the 
same, in*manner and form aforesaid; aud that the same* is,free from all 
incumbrance whatever. And further, I do by these presents bind my 
self, and my heirs, to warrant and forever defend the above granted and 
bargained premises unto the said G\ D., Ida heirs atnl aligns, against 
all claims and demands whatsoever. 

In Witness Whereof I have hereunto set my hand aud seal the 
year and day above written. 

A. B. fL. s ] 

COVENANTS. 

{To be inserted as may be. necessary.) 

That the grantor is lawfully mshskil— And the said A B , for 
himself and his heits, executors and administrators, doth covenant, 
grant and agree to and with the said party of the second part, hi* heirs 
and assigns, that the said party of the first part, at tin* time of Hu< m aling 
and delivery of these presents, is lawfully seized in his own right, of a 
good, absolute and indefeasible estate of inheritance in fee siinph, of 
and in all and singular the above granted and described promises, w ith 
the appurtenances, and hath good right, full power, and lawful author¬ 
ity to grant, bargain, sell and convey the same, in ihhiiium aforesaid. 

For “quiet enjoyment.” - And that the said party of tin* second 
part, his heirs and assigns, shall at all I linos hereafter, pciuenbly and 
quietly have, use, hold, oci upv, possess and enjoy the above granted 
promises, ami every part and panel thereof, with the appurtenant o**. 
without any let, suit, trouble, molestation, evhtion or disturlrame of 
the said party of the first part, his heirs or assigns, or of any other per¬ 
son or persons law fully claiming or to claim the same 
That there ark no incumbrances.—A nd that the same now are 
free, clear, discharged and unincumbered of and from all former and 
other grants, titles, charges, estates, judgments, taxes, assessments and 
incumbrances, of w hatever natuie, or kind soe\er. 

TO EXECUTE FURTUlfili CONVEYANCE* IF NECESSARY. — Alld also that 
the said party of the first part and bln heirs, and all ami cmtv person or 
persons, whomsoever, lawfully or equitably deriving any estate right, title, 
or Interest of, m or to the hcrefxi granted pieunses, l»>, from, under or in 
trust for film or them, shall and will, at all time or tout's hereafter, upon 
the reasonable request, and the proper costs and churge.- in the law, of 
the suit! party of the second part, his helis and assign*, make, do and 
execute, or cause to be iuurb\ done and executed, all and every such 
further and other lawful and reasonable act*, conveyances and assurances 
in the law, for the better and more effectually resting aud confirming the 
premises herein granted, or so Intended to he in and ro the said party of 
the second part, his heirs and assign*, forever, asbvthe said paity of the, 
second part, his heirs or assigns, or his or their counsel, learned in the 
law, shull bo reasonably advised, desired or required. 

Clau9K for a TRUST deed.- To Have and to Hold the same, to¬ 
gether with all and singular the tenements, hereditaments and appur¬ 
tenances thereunto belonging, or in anywise; appertaining, forever, in 
fee : In Tru«t, nevertheless, aud to and for the uses, interests and pur¬ 
poses hereinafter limited, described and dednrttd; dial is to say. In 
trust, to (here state the purjmes and nature of the trust) 

To waive homestead and DOWER.—And the Huld parly of the first 
part, A. B,, aud M. B., his wife, hereby expressly waive, release aud re¬ 
linquish unto the said party of the second part, the said grantee, his heirs, 
executors and administrators and assigns, all right, title, claim, interest 
and benefit whatever In and to the above described premises and cadi 
and every part thereof, w hich is given by or results from all laws of this 
State pertaluJug to the exemption of homesteads : Provided that, the 
said grantor and his heirs and assigns may hold and enjoy said premises, 
and the rents, issues and profits thereof, until default shall be made as 
aforesaid, and that when the said note and all expenses accruing hereby 
shall be folly paid, the said grantee or his legal representatives, shall 
reoonvey all the estate acquired hereby in said premises, or any part there¬ 
of, then remaining unsold to (and at the coat of) the said grantor or his 
hairs, assigns or representatives. (This form is to be used in a trust 
deed to mure a note; Uufiret part or waiver may be need in any deed.) 



HEN one promises to be responsible for 
the payment of a debt or the perform¬ 
ance of an obligation, in case of the fail¬ 
ure of another person who is primarily 
liablo, the result is a CrUAKANTY. This tenn dif¬ 
fers from suretyship, in that the latter includes 
implied as well as express promises of the kind. 
The promisor must he legally capable of contract¬ 
ing, and the promise must bo fouuded on a suf- 
fieienl consideration. 

To make the guaranty binding there must be acceptance 
ns well ns proposal, and such acceptance may be presumed 
from acts bused on faith in the guarantor’s promise. Thus 
if A. promises B, that, if the latter will deliver certain 
goods to ii<<. A., will bo responsible for payment in case 
C. defaults, and acting upon that promise, 1$. so delivers the 
goods, there has been promise and acceptance, and the 
guaranty is complete. The consideration on which the 
promise is founded may be very slight, but it is essential 
that it should be nrtr. Thus, in the case above supposed, 
if the goods had already been delivered when A, made 
his promise, there would be lack of consideration, but a 
promise on the part of tire seller to postpone collection of 
the dot it, for a < ertain lime would furnish the necessary 
consideration. It, is not, even necessary that the benefit 
should be received by the one who gives the guaranty ; if 
he in whose favor it is given benefit, that will suffice. 
Where the guaranty is given in favor of a person not le¬ 
gally capable of contracting, as a married woman (under 
the, common law), or a minor, the guarantor make? himself 
directly responsible for the debt, and may be sudd at once 
upon his promise. It is to be understood that a guar¬ 
anty may have reference to the carrying out, of contracts, 
the faithful performance of duty, etc.; as well as to debt. 

The rights of a guarantor are rigidly guarded by the law 
from any combination against his interests by the other 
parties. It may, therefore, he laid down as a rule, that any 
change agreed upon by the other parties (debtor and cred¬ 
itor, for instance), which may in the least degree affect tho 
nature or extent of his liabilities, will altogether release 
him from his promise. It lias even been said that a guar¬ 
anty to an employer of the integrity of a clerk will be. 
broken by the introduction of a new partner into tho busi¬ 
ness. A distinction is made between ft guaranty of fragment 
and a guaranty of collection-, in the latter case the creditor 
must show that, he has used every reasonable effort to col¬ 
lect the debt, from tho principal. Whenever the guarantor 
pays the debt., he at once steps into the place and rights of 
the original creditor. This is called the doctrine of subro¬ 
gation. 

Tho Statute of Frauds requires that a guaranty shall be 

in writiug. 
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ffilftOKTKAOTH by which one party, the in- 
--■’ merer, agrees to indemnify another party, 
I ho insured, against, loss or damage to 
certain property or interests are termed 

.fM'/.jj, in law Insurance. The consideration 
i on wliieh the contract rents is called the 
premium. The instrument by which the contract 
is made is called the policy. 

Insurance may he of three kinds, fire, marine, 
and life insurance. Many general principles, how¬ 
ever, are applicable to all of the three varieties. 
Insurance is now almost universally made by in¬ 
corporated companies, hut sometimes by indi¬ 
viduals. 

In all kinds of insurance, the holder of the 
policy mast have a personal interest in the property 
or life insured. What will constitute an insurable 
interest will he discussed below. As a rule, all 
persons capable of making contracts of any kind 
may enter into a contract of insurance. (8cc 
Contracts. ) 

It has been held that insurance contracts may 
he made by word ol' mouth : but they should 
always bo in writing. All stipulations and eon- 
dilions contained in the policy are binding upon 
both parties, though signed by but oib , I he insurer. 
This is because of the acceptance of the policy by 
the insured and his intent to profit by if« benefits 
in case of loss. 

A policy in which the property upon which the 
risk is taken, is not fully described, Tmt is referred 
to in general terms, as * * all the property of the 
insured on board the ship * Ella/” is called an open 
policy. Such contracts are not common. 

In addition to stock and mutual insurance com¬ 
panies, there is a class of mixed companies in which 
members, who may or may not be insured, hold 
certificates for capital contributed, and are entitled 
to interest or to a definite share of receipts ;tftcr 
payment of losses and expenses. 


Tire Ifosuranfie. 

Eire Insurance includes all contracts by which 
the insurer agrees to indemnify the insured against 
losses by fire, whether u}>on buildings, ships, or the 
goods and stuck contained therein, or live stock. 
The insurance only holds good whilo the property 
is left in the same general condition as when the 
contract was made. If goods are removed from 
one place to another, notice mast be given to the 
company, and the policy altered in accordance with 
the new stale of facts. It is common with fire 
insurance companies to classify various lands of 
properly ns to the probable danger, as ordinary, 
hazardous, e.r Ira-hazardous. Any misrepresenta¬ 
tion at (he time when the policy is obtained, as to 
tin; material, construction, or position of a build¬ 
ing, or as to the use to which it is to bo put, will 
relieve the insurers from responsibility. But changes 
after the policy is issued, for which the insured is 
not responsible, will not affect the contract. All 
warranties are to be strictly construed. 

It, is held that actual ignition or burning must 
take place to make the company responsible; 
otherwise steam exploshms or damage by lightning 
will not como under the policy. But damage 
caused by water used in extinguishing the fire, or 
by blowing up property, under the orders of proper 
authorities, to hinder the spreading of the fire, will 
be included. 

In case of a loss occurring, the company must be 
notified, and proof furnished strictly in accordance 
with the provisions of the policy. 

Mutual insurance companies differ from the 
common stock companies in that every one who is 
insured becomes by that fact a member, and en¬ 
titled to a share of the profits of the concern. The 
expense of insuring in such a company is usually 
less than in a joint-stock concern; but, on the 
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other hand, tho latter will generally insure closer 
to tho value of the property. 

Insurable Interest. The law holds that. a 
policy issued to a person who has no interest in the 
subject of insurance is void, as being a gaming 
policy. An insurable intorost is possessed by a 
trustee, factor, or commission merchant, and lie 
may insure the goods either for his own benefit or 
that of his principal ; by a lessee of a building 
under his lease ; by a mortgagee in possession, or 
by a mortgagor to the whole value of the property ; 
by one holding a mechanics' or builders’ lien on 
the building ; by an administrator of an insolvent 
estate ; by a purchaser holding an executory con¬ 
tract for future conveyance, but having as yet no 
title ; by a sheriff holding goods under process ; by 
a partner in a building bought with partnership 
funds, though standing on ground belonging solely 
to the other partner ; and, in general, any interest 
which would be recognized as such by a court of 
law or equity, is an “ insurable interest; ” but not a 
more expectation ox probable, interest, however well- 
grounded it may be. 

It is not a good defence for an insurance com¬ 
pany to assert that the fire was caused by the 
negligence of the insured or his servants, unless, 
indeed, the negligence is so great as to lie criminal 
or to indicate fraud. If an insured party alienates 
the property, the insurance does not pass with it, 
as the contract is held to he a personal one, and 
policies usually have a provision specifying that 
transfer of the property or policy shall void the 
contract. But.' the death of the insured is not an 
alienation, such as to void the contract. 

The sum paid to the insured must be such ns to 
indemnify him for actual loss, floods are estimated 
at their actual value at the time of the flit. Mu¬ 
tual insurance companies are usually forbidden by 
their charters to insure for more than two-thirds 
of the full value of the property. It is usually 
required by a company that if any other company 
has an insurance upon tho property offered, it shall 
bo Btated and indorsed upon tho policy. This, of 
course, is to prevent the insured from obtaining 
more than full value in case of loss. It is -also re¬ 
quired that when different insurers have granted 
policies on the same property, in case of loss the 
insurance should be treated as one insurance and 
paid by the different companies in proportion. 


When two policies cover the same insurable interest 
against the same risks and in the name of the same 
person, it is called a double insurance. In marine 
insurance tho company pays only that proportion 
of the sum for which insurance is taken which is 
equal to the proportion which the actual loss bears 
to the entire valpe. Thus, if a ship is valued at 
$15,000 and insured for $9,000 and tho loss is one- 
third, the company will pay only $3,000. But in 
lire insurance the whole amount of the loss is paid, 
if it does not exceed the amount for which insur¬ 
ance is taken. 

JLife !Insuranee. 

In Life Insurance, tho insurer agrees to pay a 
fixed sum of money, upon the death of the person 
whose life is insured, to his family or legal .repre¬ 
sentatives, or to the person (other than he whose 
life is insured) who has taken out the policy, and 
who has au insurable interest in the life proposed 
for insurance. If there is no insurable interest, the 
contract is void, as being a gaming policy. The 
consent, of the person whose life is insured most be 
obtained to a policy issued in favor of a third party. 
If the. insurable interest exists when the policy is 
issued and ceases before the death, the contract 
still holds good. 

An insurable interest is possessed by a creditor 
in the life of his debtor ; by a father iu the life of 
his minor child ; by a wife in the lift* of her hus¬ 
band ; by a sister in the life of her brother; by a 
clerk in one who has agreed to employ him for a 
fixed tirno ; and, in general, whenever bv the death 
of the insured there would naturally follow actual 
and pecuniary loss or disadvantage to him to whom 
the policy is issued. If a wife is treated as a single 
woman by the laws of the place in which she lives, 
as regards her property rights, she may insure her 
husband’s life for her own benefit, and the policy 
will be beyond his control to cancel or transfer, 
will not he made void by his misrepresentations at 
the lime of insurance, and will inure to the benefit 
of her children, if she d ies first. *, 

Any material misrepresentations made by the 
insured at the time tho policy is issued will render 
it void. Thus a false statement as to health, such 
as a denial that the applicant had heart disease, 
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would void the contract. But in view of the great, 
number of questions put by the insurers, and the 
difficulty of having certain knowledge as to one’s 
health, the courts are inclined to construe such 
warranties liberally in favor of the applicant, unless 
it Appears that there has been deliberate suppres¬ 
sion or mis,statement,. Examination by a physician 
in the employ of the company is usually required. 
Questions usually put are, as to the applicant's use 
of intoxicating liquors, whether he is subject to Jits, 
as to consumption and other hereditary diseases, as 
to his manner of life, etc*. Restrictions arc usually 
imposed by the company, such as to travel only 
within certain limils, or not to engage in hazardous 
employments. In this case, if the insured desires 
to overstep the restrictions, permission must be 
obtained for the purpose. Death by suicide will 
void the, policy. 

Life insurance policies are assignable. The 
policy itself usually sped lies the way in which the 
transfer must he made. Notice to the insurance 
company is usually called for. The policy itself 
must he transferred, with the assignment and notice 
indorsed upon it. But. actual transfer is unneces¬ 
sary, if assignment is made by n separate deed duly 
executed and delivered. The following form may 
1 >o used for an indorsed assignment: 

I, the lUHU'rfligJicrl A. 7?., In mi ml !»y the* within policy b^iml l>y the 
(nutof ofcn/Hjhwy), in coiiMtlonU nw of one tlollm to me in luml pun! by 
(7. />,, uikI for other tfond uml wuftbirnt rommlemi ion, do hereby u-sit'ii 
and transfer to the H«ld (’ h. tins Hiud within poliey, toe.etiiei with till 
the rtgiht, title, inleiest and claim whirl) I now have ««r hereafter may 
have. In, to, or under the tonne. 

Witness my hand and weal this-duv of-, A. I>. 18 . 

{ilujtuij) A //. [».. m ] 

Kwculcd In the Preeeffee of K. F 

The payment of the premium on the day speci¬ 
fied must ho made in order to keep the policy m 
force. But it is sometimes provided by statute that 
the insured shall not loso all pecuniary interest in 
his policy by failing lo pay the premium. It is the 
rule in most places I hat seven years’ absence of the 
insured with silence on his part will afford a pre¬ 
sumption of death. 

The amount of the premium lo be paid is based i 
iin.great measure upon the age of the individual to 
be insured. The ** expectation of life.” as it is. 
called, is founded on statistics aeeiunuJaling for 
many years. We give a table in common use. it j 
will be seen that the lirst column contains the age. i 


and the second the number of years which a person 
of that age may, on the average, he expected to 
live. 


TABLE OP LTPE EXPECTATION. 
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film-inf insurance. 

In Marine Insurance, the insurer agrees to 
indemnify the insured, against any injury which 
may occur to his ship or goods contained therein, 
or in their profits and earnings. A time policy is 
one framed to cover possible loss within a specified 
time. Other policies are made to cover the risk in 
a certain specified voyage. As in the other forms 
of insurance, there must bean insurable interest; 
and what that is will be determined by the rules 
before spoken of. 

The form of the poliey used in marine insurance 
is very ancient and peculiar. It is usually purify 
written and partly printed, and the written parts 
will prevail over the printed. Any alteration in 
the contract should be indorsed on the policy. The 
policy often requires that u change of owners or a 
change in the master of the vessel shall be notified 
to the insurer under penalty of voiding the poliey. 
(foods may be moved from one ship to another, if 
necessary, without voiding Ihe policy. 

The premium is very commonly paid by a promis¬ 
sory note, called the premium note, and part of its 
value will he, under certain cont ingencies, return¬ 
able : as when the risk insured against is not 
actually incurred in its full extant. 

Marino insurance, from the nature of the subject, 
is less certain and definite in the description of the 
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property to be insured than fire insurance. Thus yet the insured parties are by law allowed to aban- 

the insured may obtain a policy upon a cargo to bo don their title upon what remains to the insurers, 

sent him from s certain port, without designating and to claim from them payment in full as for a 

Its character, quality or exact value, and even with- total loss. The general rule is that such abandon- 

out knowing iu what vessel it is to be shipped ; but ment may be made when the loss exceeds one half 

whatever is known should be clearly stated in the of the value of the property insured. But if a 

policy. It is held that a general policy does not ship is brought into the port, of termiuuti<gi of the 

include cargo carried on deck unless there is special voyage, she cannot be so abandoned, though noees- 

provision therefor, as this method of transport is sary repairs might cost more than half the value, 

considered extra-hazardous. The rule “one third off, new for old ” applies to a 

Marine insurance will be void when the purpose partial loss, and means that when (bo insurers 

of the voyage is illegal; or if made to cover the repair a vessel to indemnify the insured for damages, 

property of a public enemy; or to violate the and in so doing replace old material by new, the 

revenue laws of the country where insurance is insured is not permitted to retain the entire advan- 

madc. Goods contraband of war may be insured. tage of the replacement, which would be obviously 

The risks insured against, as commonly enumerated, unfair, hut is obliged to assume that the old mu- 

are, the perils of the sea, fire, barratry, t heft, rob- tonal bad at the time of the damage already lost 

bory, piracy, capture, arrests and detentions. In- one third of its value. The proportion of one 

surors are not liable for ordinary wear and tear or third is taken arbitrarily, but is considered a fair 
breakage. By barratry is meant an illegal act done average. 

by the master, officers or crow as against the Unearned freight is a pr>por subject, for insur- 
owner. ' anee, whether on the goods of others carried in the 

When the insurance is for a certain voyage, the ship, or in the nature of the benefit which a ship- 

place of sailing and that which is to be the term in- owner will receive by carrying his own goods in his 

ation of the voyage must be specified, and the own ship, 

voyage must he bv the ordinary course from the 
one port to the other unless deviation is allowed by 
the terms of the policy. Policies usually contain 
a provision that the insurance shall continue until 
twenty-four hours after the ship has arrived and 
been safely moored, and upon the goods until they 
have been safety landed. 

Any breach of warranty or misrepresentation by 
the insured party will void the policy. Warranties 
maybe expressed or implied. The express war- , _ 

ranties are, in general, as to the ownership of the ^ ^ paid for the use of money is In- 

vossel, its neutrality, the time of sailing, and the "f'dwOThi TEKJiST - The sum on which interest is 
present position of the ship. Of the implied war- ISsi BBk 'y paid is called the prinr.ipa’; the ratio of 
ranties, the most important is that of sea-worthi- the annual interest to the principal, the 

ness. If the ship becomes unseaworthy after the i ;■ rate per cent., and the sum of principal 
policy is issued, it is the duty of the owner or mas- v and interest, the amount. Usury is a 

ter to restore her to a proper condition ns soon as higher- rate of interest, than is allowed by law. 

possible, and if she leave a port in unscuwortliy Simple interest is paid as it fads due; compound 

condition when that condition might there have interest is interest on principal and interest, the 

been remedied, the insurers will not be liable for interest being successively added to the principal 

damage that may ensue. at the dates on which it falls due. 

The loss may be total or partial. Total loss may Interest, may be on a debt actually due, as bor- 
be actual or constructive —the latter when, though rowed money, or upon a judgment of a court, or 
the entire property has not been actually destroyed, for the price of goods, when it is understood that 
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no credit is to be given. When damages claimed 
are unliquidated, i. e., not fixed or cerLain, interest 
will not be allowed. Neither will it he allowed in 
actions founded on fort, or wrong. The interest 
will begin to run ns soon as flic debt is payable, and 
not before. ■ Tims, with a note without interest 
payable at ninety days, interest will begin when 
the ninety days have elapsed ; but with a note pay¬ 
able on demand, interest will begin to accrue at the 
(lato on which the note is given. 

Laws fixing a rate of interest and forbidding 
usury may, as a penalty, declare that if usury is 
taken the whole stun due shall be forfeited, or they 
may declare forfeit only the usurious interest. The 
tendency of the age is toward leaving the right of 
contract as free as possible, and hence many state's 
allow the parties to agree upon any rate they may 
choose, but establish a legal rate to be observed 
when no sjiccial bargain is made. To make a con¬ 
tract for interest usurious, there must be a usuri¬ 
ous intent. Thus, if by a mistake in reckoning a 
greater amount than legal interest is received, the 
mistake may be rectified and the penalty not im¬ 
posed. On the other hand, if the contract appears 
oji the face to be. not usurious, but ihe intent of 
the parties to avoid the law can he made evident, 
the court will set aside the contract as usurious. 

The “law of place” (lex tori) applies to interest 
and usuryv That is to say, a rate of interest which 
is lawful in the state where it is made may be en¬ 
forced in another state where it would otherwise 
he usurious; and, rice versa , if a contract is for 
a rate which is usurious in the state where the 
contract is made, it cannot he enforced in the 
second state, though the rate may k lawful in that, 
state. 

In England there was an established rate of in¬ 
terest until 18o4. In that year all laws against 
usury were repealed. When, however, the charge 
is so excessive as to amount to positive extortion, 
as where a young man was charged sixty per-cent 
on a post-obit hill, Ihe offender lavs himself open 
to a criminal prosecution. Abstracts of interest 
and usury laws of some of the British possessions 
will be found elsewhere. English courts refuse to 
allow interest on an unliquidated debt, even when 
the time of payment was certain, and it would 
then be possible to ascertain the amount by com¬ 
putation. 




ijEASKS are contracts by which one party, 
called the lessor, or landlord, gives to a 
second, called the lessee, or tenant, posses¬ 
sion of land or other real estate, for a fixed 
period of time, receiving in I’ctum for the 
use, possession and profits thereof a fixed 
compensation called the rent. The lease of real 
property carries with it all appurtenances necessary 
for the proper enjoyment of the same. 

Leases may be for life, at will, by sufferance, or 
for a term of years. A lease for life will be ter¬ 
minated by the death of the lessee or of some other 
person specified, upon whose life the lease is made 
to depend. A lease by sufferance of the lessor is 
presumed to exist when a lease for years or life has 
expired and the tenant is nevertheless allowed to 
remain in possession. Such possession may he ter¬ 
minated without notice. A lease at will is one 
which exists only during the will of the grantor. 
It may be terminated at the will of either party, 
by any act of the lessor iri assertion of his right of 
possession, by any act of abandonment of possession 
hv the tenant, or by the death of either party. An 
estate for years is one which begins and ends at cer¬ 
tain and specified dates. The lessee possesses greater 
privileges than in the other varieties mentioned. 
Thus he may enter upon the land and remove crops 
after his term has ended, when the termination falls 
between planting and harvest. 

It is usual for a landlord to agree to make all 
necessary repairs, hut, unless the lease expressly 
requires it, he is not hound to do so. The tenant 
usually covenants to leave the premises in good 
condition, “ordinary wear and usage excepted.” 
The tenant is not bound to make general repairs 
nor to pay taxes, unless lie’specially covenants so 
to do. ITe may always underlet the premises un¬ 
less forbidden to do so by the lease. It is not un¬ 
common to insert a clause in the lease forbidding 
the tenant to use‘the premises for other than cer¬ 
tain specified things. In case of a tenant at will, 
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or one who holds over after the term is complete, a 
notice to quit is necessary to compel him to give up 
his possession. This notice must, as a rule, bo 
given at a date before some “rent day,” and distant 
from it by the usual period at which rent is payable. 
Thus, if it is payable monthly, there should be a 
month’s notice ending on the day when rent is pay¬ 
able. If the rent is in arrears, only u brief notice 
is required. In most places tliis is fixed at two 
weeks, fourteen days. Such notice need not bo 
made to end upon the day when rent is payable. 

SHORT LEASE. 

Aobekment or Landlohii. 

This is to certify, that I have lot unto A. B. my dwelling house 

kuowtt a# No. —, *-street,-— city, for the. term of one jnir 

from the first duy of May, A.D. 18 at the annual rent of ~-- 

dollars, payable quarterly on the first days of August, Novemlw r, and 
February, and the last day of April. 

The premises are not to be used or occupied for any businesM deemed 
extra-hazardous on account of fire; nor shall the same, or any pint 
thereof, bo lot or underlet, except with my consent in writ mg, under the 
penalty of forfeiture and damages. F or tny agent shall have the right 
to enter Halil premise* at reasonable hours in the daytime, to examine 
the same or to make such re pan m and alterations therein as shall he 
necessary for the safety and preservation thereof, ami to exhibit the 
premises after the first day of February to persons desirous of renting, 
and to put upon the walls or doors thereof the usual notice To Lot ” 

Given under my hand and seal this -day of-A.D. J8— 

{Signed) C. D. [l.s ] 


Tenant's Aoiiekmsnt. 

This la to certify, that 1 have hired and taken from O.1>. hie dwell¬ 
ing house known as No. —,. street,-city, for the term of 

one year from the first day of May, A .T>. 18 —, nt the animal rent of —— 
dollars, payable quarterly, to wit, on the first days of August, November, 
and February, and the last day of April ; ami to pay the water tux for 
Raid premises. And 1 hereby promise to make punctual payment of the 
rout In manner aforesaid, and tpilt and surrender the piemiHe*, at the 
expiration of said term, in as good state and reasonable condition as 
□seal and reasonable use and wear thereof will permit (damages by the 
elements excepted) and engage not to let or underlet the whole or any part 
of said premises, nor oerupy the same for any business icgarded as extra- 
hazardous on account of fire, without the written consent of the land¬ 
lord, under the penally of forfeiture and damages. The landlord or his 
agent shall have the right to enter said premises nt reusotmbh* hours iu 
the daytime to examine the same, or to make such repairs and altera¬ 
tion* therelu as ehall bo necessary for the safel> and preservation 
thereof, and to exhibit the said promises, after the first day of February, 
to persons desirous of renting, and to put on the walls ordoois thereof 
the usuaF notice—" To Let. ** 

Given under my hand and seal, this - day of-, A.D. 18-. 

0 Signed) A. B- [i.. »-] 


LEASE OF A FARM. 

Thi* Indenture, made this-day of-, A.D. 1ft—, between 

A, B., of the first purl, and C. D., of the second part, Witneaseth ■ 
th&t said A. B. has leased and to farm let, and doth hereby lease and to 
farm let to the said C\ D., his legal representatives and aligns, his farm 

in the township of —--, consisting of —■— acres, bounded as follows, 

to wit: {give boundaries if necessary tv identify land) called and generally 

known as I he -— form, for the term of -years, to commence on 

the — - day of-, A.D. 13—, and to end on the last day of-, A.D, 

18 .at the rent of -• ■ • dollars yearly, to be paid at the end of each year 
nndnt the close of the term. 

The lessee covenant** to and with the lessor, to jmy all the taxes that 
may be charged, imposed or assessed thereon, during the terra, of every 
dcRciipilon whatever, lo maintain the buildings and fences iu as good 
repair us they arc now (ordinary wear and tear, ami natural decay, and 
accidents beyond human control, and fire not occasioned by his ncgli- 
gouee. excepted); lo work the farm only in a buabanduum-IIko manner, 
and not to commit,nor permit waste to Ik* committed upon it lie is 
to have the right to cut wood for fuel for the place, and for timber for 
the repairing of buildings and fences upon it, and for tool* to be used 
upon it, and generally for the use of the farm, but not to remove or Bell 
any. 

The lessor on his part covenanth with the lessee, his legal representa¬ 
tive* and assigns, that while he or they faithfully.kwsp and perform the 
acts to bo by him and them kept and performed, ho and they shall 
quietly and peaceably have and enjoy the said premises without hin¬ 
drance or diHturbanei by any one having any right to hinder or disturb 
him or them in the possession and uhm thereof. 

On u failure foe thirty days to pay rent, a* herein provided, the lessor, 
or his heirs or assigns, may put an end to the term hereby created, may 
regard all person* holding possession as tenants at will wrongfully hold- 
t ing over their term without permission, ami re-enter and dispossess 
j them in any manner provided by law’ for that purpose. 4 

la witness whereof, the parties have hereunto act their hunda and 
seal, the day first above w ritleu. 

(Signed) A. B. [l ».] 

C. D. II. s.J 

Executed in presence of) 


SURRENDER OF LEASE. 

This Indenture, made the -— day of — , 18 lid ween A. B., of 
the first part, and C. !>., of ihc scroud part, Witnesseth : that inas¬ 
much us the “aid parry of the second part did. h> a ceitain lease hearing 
date the -- day of — , A 1). 18—, demise unto the said party oi the 
first puit u farm situated and doM’iibcdas follows (give township, county , 

and bounds), for the term of — years from and after the-day of —, 

A. D. 18 . Now Therefore, in consideration of the sum of -— dol* 

lars paid by the paify of the semnd pan to the party of the first puit, 
and to fhc intent that the said term in said land may be extinguished, 
the party of the I1M part hath surremleied and doth hereby surrender 
unto the said party of the second part, his heirs and assigns, the prim- 
! isrs in ihc said lease described, and all estate, claim and dfcmand what¬ 
soever of the said party of the first part of, in or to the same, or any 
purl, or parcel thereof. And the mid party of the first part doth hereby 
covenant and agree to and with the said party of the second part, that 
the said party of the. first part hath not at any time heretofore, done, 
commit led or suffered any act or thing whatsoever, by reason or moans 
whereof the said premises surrendered, or any part or parcel thereof, 
are, or is, or may be, iu any wiao impeached or encumbered. 

In witness whereof, etc. (Signed and sealed as above.) 
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MERCANTILE LAW, 




fNDEH ilio common law marrj i;i> 
women Avert* most, unjustly de¬ 
prived of nearly all rights pertain¬ 
ing to the use and disposal of 
|jj* their own property, and had no 
]»ower whatever to enter into 
; contracts on their own account. 
By Acts of Parliament and of 
Provincial Legislatures, these disabilities have been 
done away with, in sonic cases in part, in others 
altogether. But as the common law principles 
will still apply, unless specifically revoked, we must 
know what that common law theory was in or¬ 
der to understand the force of the statutes, an 
abstract of which is given below. Briefly stated, 
'it was this: The wife's persona! property, at 
time of marriage, became absolutely the hus¬ 
band’s property. He could use it, sell it, or dis¬ 
pose of it by will, except only her paraphernalia , 
by which was meant dress, jewelry, etc., suited to 
her condition in life. In her real estate t he hus¬ 
band was possessed during hei life, and if a child 
Avore horn, to the end of his own life, in ease lie 
survived her. 'Phis latter right for life was called 
cur''si/. Property not actually in the wife’s pos¬ 
session, hut to Avhich she had a right in action (as 
debts due her), might, he reduced to possession by 
the husband, and was then hi-. All separate earn¬ 
ings of the wife* might he seized by the husband. 
To reserve property to tin* separate use of the wife, ■ 
it was necessary to make a contract before mar¬ 
riage, or marriage settlement, by which it was put 
into the hands of trustees for her benefit. Upon 
death of her husband without a will, the wife was 
entitled to one third of *he real estate, or dower . 
And if a will was made and a legacy left her she 
could choose between taking it or claiming her 
dower right. 


In only one respect, did the common law bear 
rather hardly on the husband. lie was liable for 
all debts contracted by his wife before marriage. 
Tie was also bound to supply her Avith necessaries 
according to her station in life ; and, if he neg¬ 
lected to do so, slie could contract for them in his 
name, and bind him thereby. The wife’s right to 
support and protection can he forfeited only if 
she abandons him without -good cause or is di¬ 
vorced by law. 

The disabilities imposed on married women by 
the common law, ha\ r e in some measure been re¬ 
moved by various Acts of Parliament, though the 
law is not yet, in our judgment, sufficiently liberal. 
A new Act is, at the the time of writing (1882), 
before the House, which if passed, would greatly 
enlarge the Avife’s right to control her separate 
property and earnings. In the colonial posses¬ 
sions, ns a rule, legislation has been more favor¬ 
able to married Avomen than in England, as may 
he seen by examining the abstract of Canadian 
law given elsewhere. In many of the American 
States the wife stands, as regards her property 
rights ,md earnings, in exactly the same position 
as a single woman. In England tin; practice of 
securing money or other property to a wife by 
means of a marriage settlement is much more 
common than in the United States. Indeed, 
among the higher classes and where considerable < 
amounts arc involved, the custom maybe said to 
he almost universal. In England, husband and 
wife are admitted as witnesses exoept inrelation 
to facts learned in domestic confidence. 
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ALII) claims against property (or, 
an tlie word itself signillcs, a Mil 
upon it), arc termed Li hnk. One; 
who holds alien may, within a i into 
specified by law and by duly pre¬ 
scribed methods, enforce his claim 
by Inning the properly sold to 
^/satisfy the amount due him. 

Special liens are given by (he statutes 
of different places to mechanics, material-men- - 
that is, those who supply material—and to builders. 
Before beginning action to enforce such a lien, 
notice must be given in writing by the bolder of the 
lieu to the owner of the property, ami in order to 
guard, against fraud to third parties, the certificate 
of the claim must he tiled with the county clerk 
or other officer as provided by the statute. The 
following form may Ik; used : 

NOTICE OF LIEN. 

Take Notice, tha( T, A. R, of hereby claim n lim against 

0.1). of (rtHiifrncf)i amounting to tin- man of dm* («» mi* > mul 

that the claim i* made for and on account of {fun *1*U\ ir .lull the vatu tv 
of the work dime or material# furnished, with hilt of part mtlar»\ f work 
U *>110 and iH-rfonned v <or vnttainl* jurninhed), l»j mo in building the 
premises (driwtbc building In full), owned 1».\ I he said <’. 1). 

And I claim a lien upon said house or bunding and the appurtenant o 
flioroof, and the lot on which the same PiamU, purMua.nl 1»» the prolix 

limit of an act of the Legislature of--, to secure the puy- 

luontof Uicoliatiloe, laborer*, and persons furnf wiling mnteriaN towards 
the erection, altering, or repairing of buildings. 

* Dated this-day of — ,,a. b. 18—. (SUjncd) A. R 

Lien» of the kind described are lmrdly recog¬ 
nized by English statutory law, but are given, as 
a rule, by the legislative enactments of t he vari¬ 
ous colonies, as may be seen by examining the ab¬ 
stract of colonial law given elsewhere. Nowhere, 
however, are they allowed to extend to so groat, a 
variety of subjects, or so strictly guarded as in the 
United States. Common law and equitable liens 
exist everywhere. 


wwfp lARBANTIEH are collateral contracts ae- 
PlJEL companying the principal contract of 
Kile. They may ho express or implied, 
may refer to title, quantity, or quality, 
and, as to subject matter, may relate to land, chat¬ 
tels or contracts. 

Au express warranty is one distinctly agreed upon by tin* 
parties. An Implied warranty is one which exists by im¬ 
plication of tin 1 law. Thus in the sale of chattels the title 
of the seller is warranted by implication when the goods are 
in liis possession at the time of sale. In the sale of real es¬ 
tate I he covenant of warranty must be expressly stated, and 
the grantn is promised proteelion from the grantor, Ill's 
representatives, or any one claiming under them, or by a 
title paramount to that of the grantor (nee niiEits), In case 
of personal projierty. if express warranty is claimed, its ex¬ 
tent and effect will depend upon the wonts in which it was 
made. It is not necessary to' use the distinct words : “ 1 
warrant ;" any direct affirmation of u seller at the time of 
sale in connection with the thing sold is a warranty, ,/to 
■intauh'rf; ami whether it was so intended or not, is for the 
jury to find out. But. an express warranty is not broken if 
the defects are visildc and such ns should, be noticed by a 
careful buyer. The established rule of the common taw is 
“ Caccnt rmptor :" “lei the buyer be on his guard but 
the tendency of decisions is toward holding the seller to a 
t loser liability. 

Wakkanty of Quality. 1. Tn ease of provisions for do¬ 
mestic use, there always exists an implied warranty that 
they arc fit for consumption. 2. Incase of sale of goods 
bv sample, it seems to be held that warranty is not im¬ 
plied from tlm mere exhibition of the sample, but that 
thin- must, be an agreement that the sample arid bulk 
correspond. When a seller is told that the article is 
wanted for a particular pur|«)se, and the buyer relies 
wholly on his knowledge, it is implied that the article is 
reasonably lit- for thaf purpose. 4 But if the buyer de¬ 
scribes amt orders a specific article, known in the market, 
there is no implied warranty that it will suit his purpose. 
5. There is a strongly implied warranty in ease of manu¬ 
facturers who agree to make an article for a certain pur¬ 
pose, that when finished it. will be available for tha pur- 
]>ose agreed upon. (!. In contracts to sell at a future time, 
there, is always nil implied warranty that the article when 
delivered shall lie of a fair marketable quality. When war¬ 
ranty of rpinlily, express or irapliod. is violated, the buyer 
may sue for damages without returning the goods or 
rescinding the sale. The measure of damages is the differ¬ 
ence between the value of the goods as they actually are, and 
what would have t>een their value If they had conformed to 
their warranty. Consequential damages are also allowed in 
certain cases. 
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MERCANTILE LAW, 



M 



JO EDS convoying ronl properly for 
the securing of a debt, the evi¬ 
dence of which may he a bond or 
i obligation, or a promissory note, 
are known in law as Mortgages. 
The conveyance of (he property is 
subject to the right of the debtor 
to redeem his estate by paying his 
debt, with interest, as agreed upon, and at the 
specified time, lie who makes the conveyance is 
called the mortgagor; he who receives it the 
mortgagee,. 

The bond or note is drawn precisely like any 
other instrument of the kind. In the ca*o of 
notes, it is customary to stale therein that they 
are secured by a mortgage of even date. 

Strictly speaking, the mortgagee has the right, to 
take possession of the properly at once, and hold 
it, until the condition is fulfilled, but it is now al¬ 
most universal for the deed to provide that the 
mortgagor may retain possession. 


Equity or Redemption —By the theory of the transact ion 
the mortgagee tins the right to take immediate possession, 
when t lie debt tor which the mortgag • is security falls due and 
is not. paid, tint, courts of equity, di eming this an undue hard¬ 
ship, long ago gave the mortgagor further time within which 
to redeem his title. This is called the equity of redemption. 
The rule has been adopted by courts of law and by statutory 
enactment. The time very generally allowed for redemption 
is three years. The right is such a t k>m1 1 y,> one that it inav 
bo itself sold, and is of such a character that the law refuses 
to allow it to lie foregone, even by the expiess agreement of 
the mortgagor himself Thus a distinct contract in the. 
deed itself that the mortgagee shall have full title us soon 
as the debt is due and unpaid, is void and of no effect, and 
jjhe three yeans’ equity still remains, 


I 


i 
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Power of Sale. —It is now permitted, however, to insert 
an agreement to the effect that upon the debt becoming 
due, the mortgagee may. after a fixed time, enter upon the 
land, sell it, pay himself debt, interest and costs, and return 
the balance left, if any there be, to the mortgagor. This is 
railed a power of ante. The equity of redemption, or three 
years’ grace, begins to run at the date when the mortgagee 
takes the property into his own possession with the avowed 
intention of foreclosing. That, is, the note or bond may call 
for payment of the debt in, say six years, but the debt may 
run on unpaid for ten, and tiro right of redemption be not 
exhausted und not even begun, because the mortgagee has 
taken no steps to foreclose. 

Insurance Clauses arc often inserted, providing that 
insurance shall be maintained on the property at the ex¬ 
pense of the mortgagor. Where this is not done, the mort¬ 
gagee must insure at his own cost, or run the risk of losing 
his security by fire. Where the right, of dower still exists, 
the wife should join in the deed to releusc orextinguish her 
dower right The execution and acknowledgment of mort¬ 
gages must be performed exactly as in the case of deeds 
absolute. 

A Release of a mortgage must bo in writing, and duly 
signed, scaled, acknowledged and recorded. Ii must dis¬ 
tinctly declare that the debt which the deed was designed 
to secure has born fully paid and discharged. It may taka 
the fmn, of a quit-claim deed from the mortgagee to tho 
mortgagor. A more common and convenient practice is for 
the register or recorder or .deeds to draw a form of release 
and discharge on the margin of tho record of the deed, and 
to obtain thereto the, signature of the mortgagee. 

Unless stipulation is made to the contrary, the mort¬ 
gagee, upon foreclosing absolutely, that is, not under 
a power of sale, is entitled to all fixtures and buildings 
which have been added to the property by tho mortgagor, 
On the other hand, if the mortgagee has mode such addi¬ 
tions after taking possession with intention to foreclose, 
they fall to t tie mortgagor, if he redeems in time. The 
latter is also entitled to rents and profits received by the 
mortgagee while in possession. 

Mortgages may be assigned, and the written assignment 
should be indorsed on the back of the deed or attached 
thereto. 
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FORM OF MORTGAGE WITH POWER OF 
SALE. 

Thi* Indenture, made the —— day of-, a. n. 18—, between 

A, B, Of (mortgagor'* residenet), the party of the first part, and C'. D., of 
(mortgagee's residence), thepnrtyof the second part: 'Whereas, the said 
A. B. of the first part is Juatly Indebted to tho said 0. D. of the second 
part, tn tho earn of [amount), lawful money, secured to be paid by a certain 
bond or obligation (or promissory note, as the case nuiy be) bearing even 
date with these presents, in tho penal sum of umuruht of/smutty, if on 
a bond, and describe the bond or note) as by tho said bond or obligation 
(pr promissory note) and tho goudlliun thereof, reference being thereunto 
had, may more fully appear.' 

This Indenture Wituesseth, That the said party of the second 
part, for the more fully securing the payment of the said sum of 
money mentioned in said bond (or note) with interest thereon, accord¬ 
ing to the true intent and meaning thereof, and also for and In eonsid- 
eratioti.of the sum of one dollar to him in hand paid by the said party of 
the second part, at or before the ensealing and delivery of these presents, 
tho receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged, has granted, bargained, 
sold, aliened, released, conveyed and confirmed, and by these presents 
doth grant, bargain, sell, alien, release, convey and confirm unto f In* 
party of the second part, and to Ids heirs and assigns forever, all those 
premises known there describe land by bounds and met, s with i/i eat /nil - 
liculatity). Together with all and singular the tenements, heredita¬ 
ments and appurtenances thereunto belonging or iti any way pertaining, 
and the reversion and reversions, remainder and remainders, rents, issues 
and profits thereof ; and also all the estate, right, title, interest, prop¬ 
erty, possession, claim and demand wlmtsocv er, as well in law ns in 
equity, of the said party of the first part, of, in and to the same, and 
every part and parcel thereof, pith the appurtenances. To have and to 
hold, the above granted, bargained and described premises, with the 
appurtenances, unto the said party of tho sen mil part, and ills heirs and 
assigns, to his and their own proper use, benefit and behoof forever. 

Provided Always, and these presents are u|xin this express condi¬ 
tion, that if the said party of the first purl, ins heirs, executors or admin¬ 
istrators, shall well and truly pay unto (he parly of the second part, his 
executors, administrators or assigns, the said sum of money mentioned 
in tile condition of the above mentioned bond (or tn the noU) m cording 
to the true intent and meaning thereof, and the interest thereon at. the 
time and manner mentioned in the suit! condition, that then these pres¬ 
ents and the estate hereby granted shall cease, determine and be void. 
And the said A. B„ for himself and his heirs, executors and administra¬ 
tors, doea covenant and agree to |iay onto the nald party of the second 
part, V. D., or bis executors, administrators or assigns, the. Haid sum of 
money and interest as mentioned above, and expressed in the condition 
Of the said bond. And if default shall be made ill the pa)burnt of the 
said sum of money, or the interest or any part thereof, that then and 
from thenceforth, it Bhall be lawful for said party of the second part, Ins 
executors, administrator* or assigns, to enter into and upon all and sin¬ 
gular the premises hereby granted, or intended so to lie, and to si ll and 
dispose of the same and ail benefit and equity of redemption of the said 
party of the first part, or his heirs, executors, administrator* or assigns 
therein, at public auction. And out of the unmet arising from such sal", 
to ratalu tho principal and interest, which shall I lien lie due on tile said 
bond or obligation {or note), together with the costs and charges of ud 
vcrtlsemcnt and sale of the same premises, rendering the overplus of the 
purchase money (if any there shall be) unto the said A. It., Ida heirs, 
executors, administrators or assigns ; which sale, so to 1 k- made, shall 
forever be a perpetual bar, both in law and in equity, against the said 
party of the first part, and his heirs and assigns and all other parties 
Claiming, or to claim, the premises, or any part thereof, by, from or 
under him or them, or any of them. 

In Witausw Whereof, etc. {Executed and acknowledged like other 
deeds. Ses Died*.) 

Clause to Hii.kask Dowbb. 

Insert when dower right is to be extinguished And for tho consid¬ 
eration aforesaid, I, L. B„ the wife of the said A. B., or Urn first part, do 
hereby release unto the raid C. J>„ of the second pan, his heirs, execu¬ 
tor*, administrators and assigns, all my right of dower and homestead In 
the above described, bargained and granted premises. 


IssubIkox Clause. 

And it Is expressly agreed, by and betwuen the parties to these 
presents, tfiot the sold party of the first part shall and will keep tho 
buildings erected and to be erected upon the lands abovo conveyed, 
insured against loss and damage by fire, hy Insurers approved by tho 
said party of the second part, and in an amount approved by said 
party of the second part: and assign the policy ami certificates 
thereof to the said party of the second part, and In default thereof, it 
shall lie lawful for the said party of tho second part to effect such in¬ 
surance, and the premium or premiums paid for effecting the same 
shall be a lien on said mortgaged premises, added to the amount, of the. 
wild bond or obligation (or note), and secured by these presents, and 
payable on demand with interest at the rate of — per cent, per annum. 

RELEASE OF MORTGAGE. 

Thin Debt, secured by the deed of mortgage dated the — day of-, 

A 1). 18—, and recorded wilh iho recorder of deeds for the city of-, 

(or county —), lib. - ,fol -, lias been paid to me by A. B., of-, 

the mortgagor therein, and in consideration thereof I <io discharge tho 
mortgage and release the mortgaged premises to said A. B., his heirs, 
executors, administrators and ussigns. 

Witness my hand and sea!, this — day of-, A. i>, 18-. 

(Signed) A. B. [l. «•! 

Executed and Delivered in Presence, of 

ASSIGNMENT OF MORTGAGE. 

Know all Mon by these Presents : That I, C- D., of (reeitieun) 
tile mortgagee named in a certain mortgage given by A. B , of trtsldentr) 
to said V. B., to secure the payment of (amount) and interest, dated the 

-day of-, A. p. 18 , recorded in volume —, on page-—, of the 

registry of deeds for the tounty of-, in consideration of .the sum of 

-dollars to mo.paid by E. F., of (residence), tho receipt of which is 

' hereby acknowledged, do hereby sell, transfer, set over, and convey 
I unto said E F., ids heirs and assigns, said mortgage and the real estate 
| thereby conveyed, together with the. promissory note, debt, and claim 
] thereby secured and the covenants therein eoutaitied (and to redemption 
, art'trrding totaiv). 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and seal, this 
—— day of-, a. i>. IB—. 

t Signature) [c. s.] 

Signed, sealed, and delivered I 
in Pres, uce of ) 

MORTGAGE BOND. 

Know oil Men by these Presents : Thal.I, A. B-, of (residence) 
am held anil thinly bound untof. ]>., of {residence) in the penal sum of 
i insert twice th, amount of tin actual debt) to he paid to the said 0 D., 

I Ids heirs, executors, administrator", or assigns, and to this payment I 
| hereby bind myself, my lu-ire, executors and administrators firmly by 
these presents. 

Staled with my seal this - day of —, a. p. 18—. 

The Conditioner the above obligation is: That, if I, the said A. 
B., or my heirs, executors, or administrators, shall pay or cause to be 
paid unto the said C. D. the sum of (amount <f debt) on tho —- day of 

-, with interest at Iho rate of-]ier cent, per annum, payable- 

months from the dale hereof and every - - - months thereafter, until the 
said sum is paid, then the obligation shall be void and of no effect; but 
otherwise It ’■ball remain in full force. 

And I further agree and covenant that if any payment of Interest be 

withheld or delayed for-days after such payment shall Tail due, the 

said principal sum and all arrearage of interest thereon, shall be and 
become due Immediately ou tho expiration of days, at the option of 
said C. D., ids executors, administrators, or assigns. 

A. B. [Seat] 

Executed and delivered in t 

prssenctof f t 

* 
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MKRCAStTILB LAW. 
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0 especial form of contract is nec¬ 
essary l,o constitute a partnership. 
When two or more, persons agree 
to unite together their money, 
property, labor or skill, or all of 
those, for the purpose of carrying 
Jtb on business for their common profit 
ami al their common risk, the compact 
is a PAktN li 11 snn\ The persons may he any 

able to contract, and the business any lawful one. 
Written articles of partnership should always he 
drawn, though the partnership may be proved by 
a parole contract or even by the acts of the parties. 
The rights of third parties against those who hold 
themselves out as partners are very carefully 
guarded by the law, and as regards, these rights 
persons may he held to be partners, though us be¬ 
tween themselves only, they would not he so con¬ 
sidered. 

The firm is the name, stjde or title under which 
the partners do business, or may mean the part¬ 
ners themselves, taken collectively. The firm- 
name should bo set forth in the articles of part¬ 
nership. The signing of the firm name by any 
one of- the partners will bind all, and each and 
every partner is liable to the full extent of the 
..■mV indebtedness, except in case of limited part¬ 
nership. 

An ostensible partner is one who is known as 
such to the world at large. A silent partner is one 
who has an interest, hut whose name is not pub¬ 
lished as a partner. A nominal partner is one who 
is held out to the world as such, but lias no actual 
interest, lie is fully liable for the firm’s debts, as 
credit may have been given them on the strength 
of his name. 

In all matters properly pertaining to partner¬ 
ship business, the act of one partner is the act of 
all. But if one attempts to bind the rest by using 
the firm’s signature in matters outside the regular 
course of business? the contract will not hold. 


Conveyance of real estate should be joined in by 
all the partners, hut if made by one and subse¬ 
quently ratified by any act of the others, it will 
hold good. Releases may be made by a single part¬ 
ner. Upon the death of one partner his personal 
representatives become tenants in common with 
the others. 

Profits. —When no other stipulation appears in the articles 
of partnership, the partners will share the profits- equally. 
And the fact that one partner furnished most or all of the 
capital, the other giving only time and services, or special 
skill, will not contradict this presumption. 

Limited Partnerships were wholly unknown to the com¬ 
mon law, and must be formed and carried on in strict con¬ 
formity with the statutory regulations which allow of their 
existence. The object is to allow a special partner, whose 
name docs not appear in that of the firm, to invest a fixed 
sum of money in the business, and to receive profits and 
share losses only in proportion to the amount thus invested. 
The statutes generally require such a partnership to tie 
defined in a certificate, acknowledged like a deed, which 
must set. forth t he firm name, nature of business, names of 
general and sjsjcial partners, distinguished as such, and the 
amount which each special partner contributes. 

Dissolution. —A partnership maybe dissolved : 1. By the 
dcat h of one of t he part ners. The dissolution takes effect from 
the time of death. Insanity or absolute incapacity of one 
partner also effects a dissolution. But articles may provide 
for the continuance of the- jiurtnership after the death or 
incapacity of a member, by stipulating that his heirs, legal 
representatives or oilier persons designated, may take his 
place. 2. By act of the parties. If the partnership is for 
a fixed period, the mutual consent is necessary. If not, any 
partner may dissolve the compact at his pleasure by giving 
notice to the others. 8. By act of law, as in bankruptcy or 
insolvency, or by the decree of a court of equity founded on 
fraud, misconduct or gross incapacity of one partner. 4. 
By assignment for benefit of creditors or by one partner of 
hi- interest to a stranger or another partner. 5. By expira¬ 
tion of tlie period of partnership; by extinction of the sub¬ 
ject matter of business; by the absconding of one partner, 
or by the breaking out of war between states in which the 
trade is carried on. After dissolution the partnors are, in 
respect to (ho property, tenants-in-comuion. Their power 
us co-partners extends to winding up the business of the 
firm, and completing unfulfilled engagements, but no fur¬ 
ther. 

ARTICLES OF PARTNERSHIP. 

Articles of Agreement, made this- day of-, A.o. 18—, 

between A. B , C. !>., and E. F. 

Thin agreement witncMcth, that the above named A. B., C. D.. and 
K F. have thin day. and do by these presents, associate themselves 
together as copartner? In the trade or business of ——-and In buying 
ami selling at wholesale and retail, all sorts of goods and merchandise 
belonging to said trade or business, under the name and Ann title of 
A. II., C, D. A Co. That said partnership shall continue from the date 
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of thU agreement for and during the term of — years, next ensuing. 
That to this end and purpose A. B. has contributed tho sum of (amount), 
and the said 0. D. the sum of (amount), and the said E. F. the sum of 
(amount), as stock, to be need. Invested and employed In common ta- 
tween them In tho management of the said business for tbeir utmost 
general advantage and benefit. That said )>arties shall not at any time, 
hereafter use, follow or exercise said business ot occupation, or an 
other, during said term, to their private benefit or advantage, but shall 
at all times during said term, and with their utmost skill and ability, 
conduct and act only for their mutual advantage with said stock and Its 
increase. That the said copartners Kliall and will discharge and pay all 
rents, salaries, and other expenses of carrying on the business, equally 
between them. That all Increase, gain, and profit which may accrue or 
arise in tho course of, and resulting from said trade or business, shuil 
be from time to time equally dividofi between them, the aforesaid co- | 
partners, share and share alike. And also that all losses and decrease 
that may bo Incurred In said Joint trade or business, by reason of bad ! 
debts, falling off in valne, ill commodities, or in any way, except by I he ! 
fraud or gross misconduct of one of the partners, stall be borne and 
paid equally between them, share and share alike. Tirol there shall bo 
kept during said term and joint business, just and true books of account, 
wherein each of the said copartners shall duly enter and set down, a* 
well all money by him received and expended, as nl»n the goods, wares, 
and merchandise by him bought and sold on account of said partnership | 
and all other things relating thereto, and to the conduct thereof, so that 
either of tho partners may at any time have free and full access thereto. 
That said partners shall once every three months, or oftener If so j 
required by any one of them, make and render, each to the other, or I 
to tbe legal representatives of the other, a Irite and perfect account of 
alt profitH and gains hy them made, and of all losses sustained ; mid also 1 
of all receipts, disbursements and other things whatsoever concerning 
said partnership ; anti thereupon shall cancel, adjust, pay and deliver 
unto each other llielr equal shares of all profits, if any I here shall be. , 
That at the end of the said term of -- - years, heretofore agreed upon, 
or other sooner determination of the copartnership, by death, process of \ 
law or otherwise, the said partners, or their survivors, shall and will j 
make and render to each other, or lo the legal representatives 
of carli other, a final and true account of all things as aforesaid, | 
and in all things well and truly adjust the same, and fully, fairly 
and completely divide equally among themselves, or between them, 
selves und the legal representatives of a partner deceased, all and every 
the accrued profits, stock in hand, accounts payable, and all the joint 
property of the copartnership in whatsoever form, share and share alike, 

(Signatures.) 

In Witness Whereof, etc. 

ARTICLES OF LIMITED PARTNERSHIP. 

Articles of Partnership agreed upon this firs! day of June, 1882, 
between Edward Grunt and John lleald. The parties hereto agree So 
forma limited partnership, under the laws providing for limited part¬ 
nership*, under the style of Edward Grant, as wholesale dealers in flour 
and grain, to be conducted 111 the city of Sydney, to commence this day 
and continue five yearn. 

Edward Grant i» to bo the general partner, and contribute to the 
capital $4,000. He is to have charge and management of the business 
and devoto his time and attention to It, and use bi« best exertions to 
make it profitable. He is to beep correc t, and proper books of account, 

In a proper manner, to show all the partnership transactions, which are 
to be open for examination to said Heukl at. all limes, ami shall com¬ 
municate to said Heald, from time to time, all Information that he may 
desire as regards the business. 

John Heald U to be the special partner, and. at the time of executing 
these articles, has contributed to the capital eight thousand dollars in 
cash to the common stock. 

From the profit*, If any, each partner is to receive the interest npon 
fate contribution to tho capita), and the residue of the profit is to he 
divided between them. An accounting Is to lie hud once In six months, 
tho profit* and losacs ascertained, and the losses, If any, are lo lie borne 
by the partner* tn proportion to tbeir respective contributions to the 
capital, Knwxnn Ghaut. 

Jobs Heald. 


CERTIFICATE OF LfklTED PARTNERSHIP. 

Thi* is to Certify, That tho undersigned bfevc, pursuant to the 
provisions of the statutes of (name of Piwlnoc), formed a limited 
partnership under the firm name of Edward Grant, that Ihe general 
nature of the business to be transacted Is that of wholesale, dealers in 
flour and grain ; that It ts to he conducted tn the city of -Sidney ; that 
Edward Grant is tbe general partner and John lleald the special 
partner; that the said John lleald has contributed the sum of eight 
thousand dollars as capital toward the. common stock ; and that said 
partnership is tn begin on the first day of June, 1882, and is to termi¬ 
nate on the first day of J utie, 1887. 

Sated this first day of June, 1883. 

Edward Grant. 

John Heald. 

On the first, day of Juno, 1882, before me came Edward Grant and John 
Heald, to me known to Is* the individuals described In and who executed 
the above certificate, and they severally acknowledged that Ibe.y executed 
the saint. 

James Smith, 

(Title of officer,) 

CLAUSES TO BE INSERTED, IF DESIRED. 

To Hi y cm Sell—T hat either party may, upon the dissolution of 
said purtiirrhiup, make a written oiler to tbe other parties, to buy their 
or sell his own emiic iubrcht in the partners!!ip effect*, at. a certain 
piicf, which shall bo specified hi t*aid written offer. And that there¬ 
upon and within-days Uieteufter, the other parties or partners ahull 

in writing signify to the parly proposing, their acceptance or rejection 
of bin offer ; and failing ho to do, the Hftid parly proposing may within 

-day* buy or m*U at his own option and according to the terms of his 

proposal. 

Proportion op Profits - That all profits and losacs shall bo ap¬ 
portioned according to the capital furnished hy each partner, and tn no 
other martnci 

Continuation of Partnrrkhip It la hereby agreed that the part¬ 
nership evidenced by the within art idea of agreement shall be continued 
upon the same terma and under the same provisions and restrictions as 

are therein contained, for the further term of-years from the- 

day of-next em-uing 

Or KRK TO BE Oamukr.— Thai, the chief clerk for the time being shall 
act as cQHhiei and be the general receiver of all the money belonging to 
the said partnership, and shall pay out therefrom oil demand* as ordered 
by said partners, and from time to mueBliali pay all surplus cash to such 
parties as suid partners shall designate. 

Not to Indorse cm Hind Firm w itiioitt Consent.—'T hat neither 
of said parties shall, during the existent oof said partnership, without 
the consent of tho others being first obtained thereto, make any note, ac¬ 
cept any bill, or indorse uny or either of the same for himself or any 
other person wliaisoever, nor enter into any bond, conveyance, cove¬ 
nant or other obligation without the consent of the others first obtained. 

(Other common stipulations are, as to division of duties ; 
drawing for personal exjiensos by partners ; admission of 
new partners ; retiring partners not to establish similar busi¬ 
ness in Ihe same place ; providing for arbitration in case, of 
dispute ; denying the right of partners to assign their in¬ 
terests ; binding each not to trust any whom the copartners 
shall forbid, etc., etc. 

NOTICE OF DISSOLUTION. 

Notice is hereby given that the partnership hitherto existing between 
the undersigned under (he firm title of “B. and D.,” in the town of 
—-, Is this day dissolved by mutual consent. By agreement between 
the undersigned all liabilities of the firm are hereby assumed by C. D,, 
who will henceforth carry ou tho biiBincss under Ills own name. AH 
debts to the firm may be paid to tho said C- D., and promptness la re¬ 
quested hi such settlement. 

(Signed) A. B. 

• C. 0. 
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« SVI LL, or Last Will a nii Testamknt, 
s an instrument l>y which property is 
lisposerl of, either absolutely or condi¬ 
tionally, to take effect from the time 
of the dentil of the maker thereof. 

The maker, if a man, is spoken 
f as the testator; if a woman, as the 
atrix. An executor is one appointed 
by the will to carry out its provisions and settle 
the estate. The feminine form of the word is 
executrix. Administrators are persons appointed 
by the proper court to settle the estate when there 
is no will, or when the executors refuse to serve, 
which they may do. In appointing an administra¬ 
tor the court will regard the degree of relationship 
to the doeeasod, but is not bound strictly by that 
consideration. 

It is not necessary that a will should be drawn in 
any particular form, and where the provisions are 
few or simple in their nature, any clear-headed man 
can draw his own will as well as a lawyer, prodded 
that he takes due care in regard to the provisions 
of the place where he lives, as regards attestation 
aid execution. The proper attestation of a vviH 
may, indeed, be said to be its most important pari,. 
But when any of the gifts are to he made Tinder 
conditions, or where trusU are to be established, or 
remainders and life estates to be created, then the 
best legal advice should he sought, and followed. 

Any person may make a will who is of “sound 
and disposing ” mind, and has arrived at the age of 
discretion. This is usually fixed by statute at, 
twenty-one years. But personal property may he 
bequeathed by minor*.. In regard to mental inca¬ 
pacity, absolute idiocy or lunacy, will, of course, 
debar the victim as incapable. If he lias lucid in¬ 
tervals, he may, during one of them, execute a will, 
but it would be n#oeastiry to show that his restora¬ 


tion, though temporary, was, for the tamo being, 
complete. Monomania may or may not prove in¬ 
capacity, according to its extent and connection. 
So with sende dementia. The best test is t6 ask 
the question, “ Did the testator, at the time of ex¬ 
ecuting the will, understand fully the nature of 
what he was doing, the extent of the property, the 
number and claims of those to whom he was re¬ 
lated or connected, and clearly perceive the effect on 
these of the disposition* he was about to make ? ” 
Undue influence may he proved. Unwritten or 
nuncupative wills arc not uiiknown, hut they are 
rare, and admitted only when made in solemn form 
and under‘peculiar circumstances, as of a soldier 
on the battle-bold. 

Revocation.—A will may lie revoked by the actual de¬ 
struction thereof, as by burning, tearing, or obliterating, or 
by the making of a new will of later date. If the second 
will is itself destroyed and the first remains in existence, 
that is considered prima facie evidence of the intention of 
the testator to have it, prevail. The statement shouldalways 
lie made in the instrument that this is the testator’s last 
will, and if others have been previously drawn, it is well to 
use the phrase, “ Hereby revoking all previous wills.” 

Interpretation.—In construing the meaning of a will 
the chief rule regarded by the court will be to ascertain, as 
closely as rouy be, the real intention of the testator. Tech¬ 
nical terms are, therefore, unnecessary, and when used will 
lie understood in Urn sense usually given them by the law, 
unless it clearly appears that, the testator used them in a 
different sense, in which ease that will be adopted. Words 
which have no meaning or an* evidently contrary to the 
testator's intent will be rejected, and where it is clear that 
words have been omitted by mistake the court will supply 
the omitted words. 

Codicil.—A codicil is a supplement or addition to a will. 
It must Ik* executed and witnessed with all the formalities 
required for the will its,if. The codicil is construed as 
being pari, of the will itself. The codicil may in part con¬ 
firm and part revoke the provisions of the main body of the 
will. It is common to use such a form of words, as: “1 

hereby expressly confirm my former will, dated -, 

excepting so farastlicdisjiositioii of my property is changed 
by this codicil.” 

Witnesses_Great care should be taken in regard to the 

attesting witnesses. The number is fixed by statute at two 
in some places and three in others. No person who is a 
legal,ee can serve as a witness. In no case can it do any 
harm .to make uso of three witnesses. The testator, in 
signing his name, should he clearly seen by each of the wit¬ 
nesses. It is not necessary that they should see the body of 
the will. The attestation must state that the witnesses 
have subscribed their names in the presence of the testator 
and at bis request, and in the presence Of each other. A 
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good form of attestation clause will be found at tho dose of 
the form or example of a will given below. 

Probate, —The will must be probated or proved by the 
executor in the court having jurisdiction and in the manner 
prescribed by statute. (See the abstract, below.) The 
attesting witnesses must all, if possible, l>e produced. If 
any are dead, or have left the state, proof of their hand¬ 
writing may be required. Wills, however, which are over 
thirty years old, which come from proper custody and 
appear to be regular, are said to prove themselves. Wills 
which have been lost or destroyed accidentally may be 
admitted on sufficient proof of their execution, contents and 
loss. 

Legacy is the word more commonly applied to the gift by 
will of money or personal property. The word bequeath 
applies to the gift of personal and dense to that-of real 
property. A lapsed legacy is one which has never vested 
because of tho death of the legatee before that of the testator. 
A residuary legacy is a Sequent of all the testator’s per¬ 
sonal property not otherwise disposed of by the will. 

Keusase or satisfaction of dkbt.— It is soinet imes doubt¬ 
ful, when a legatee was indebted to the testator, whether the 
legacy is, or is not, intended to release the debt. The pre¬ 
sumption is that it is not, but the testator’s intentions may 
be. shown. 

A will was revoked by common law, when the testator, 
after executing it, married and had a child. In this country 
this is regulated by statutes, and as a rule the claims of 
children born subsequently to the execution of a will, are 
guarded. A bequest may be left to u wife in hen of dower, 
where dower still exists, and tho wife may then elect whether 
she will accept the legacy or retain her dower right. 

SHORT AND SIMPLE WILL. 

Know all Ken by these Present*, That I, .James Grant, mei- 
chanl , of ( place of residence), being in good health of body and Hound 
Slid disposing elate of mind and memory, and being de-iron- of witling 
my worldly affairs, while I have strength and capacity, do make and 
publish this, my last will and testament; hereby revoking and making 
void ail former wills hy me at any time heretofore made. 

Fin!; -I direct iny executors, hereinafter named, to puy all my just 
debts and funeral expenses from my personal property not. hereinafter 
disposed of 

Secnrul I give to my wife, Mary, all the household furniture which 
may be contained In my homestead at the time of my death, also my 


library, carriage, carriage-horses and harness appertaining thereto, of 
which I may die possessed. 

Third;—l give to my wife, Mury, an annuity of ft, MO annually, 
which annnlty I direct shall be a charge, upon my estate 

Fourth: I devise to her for her natural life my homestead In {place 

mitten*), known as No. 432 Main street, amt all the land thereto per¬ 
taining, to be received and held l>y her without impeachment for waste, 
on condition, however, (tint she receive the same in lieu of her dower, 
and that on the request of my executors after this will is proved, that 
she release her dower In the residue of my real estate. 

! • Fifth I give to my friend, William Edson, my gold watch and chain 
and the seals of the same. 

I Sixth;- I give to my cousin, Ellen White, three thousand dollars to 
j he paid out of my personal estate not otherwise disposed of. 

Seventh : -l bequeath and devise to my three children, all the residue 
of my estate, whether real or personal, to be divided Into equal shares 
by my executors, one sharo or third of the persona) and on* share or 
third of the real property to las allotted to each, so that each child who 
slmll survive me shall take ono such Bharc, anti the children or Issue of 
any chihi who may die before iny death shall lake one share, and hold 
the share of the personal property absolutely, and (he share of the real 
to his, her, or their licks and assigns forever; the issue of any child 
taking the share of such child jter rllrjjes and not yier capita . 
j I.natty . —I appoint ('harles Grant and Edward Fox my executors, 

1 In Witness Whereof, 1 have hereto act my hand and seal, and 
published and declared tilts instrument to be my last will and testament, 
the first day of May, 1832, in presence of the persons whose names are 
j subscribed as attesting witnesses. 

(Signed) JAMES GRANT. [l, s.] 

j On ttie first day of May, 1882, the above named James Grant, in our 
presence signed the foregoing instrument, and declared to ns that the 
I same w f ns his last will and leitnmsnt. and requested us to subscribe our 
names hereto ns witnesses ; ami we in his presence and in the »rescnc« 
! of each other, Imre, in compliance with such request, hereto sttbsetibed 
\ our names. 

j ( Here follow the signatures of u-itnenes ; the residences of each should 

be added.) 

CODICIL TO ABOVE. 

Codicil to the lost will and testament of James Grant. 

1. James Grant, having made my last will and tc-tamcnt, and published 
the same on I he first day of May, 1882, do hereby make, declare and 
publish this codicil to the same. 

First .-—Instead of (riving to my cousin, Ellen White, the sum of three 
, thousand dollars, I hereby give her an annuity of two hundred dollars, 
commencing at my deatti and to be a charge upon my estate * 

Ni cond In addition tothe provision already made for my wife, Mary 
Grant, I now further gt\o to her, to be hers absolutely, the sum of five 
thousand dollars, to he paid to her from my (lersonal property before 
any division is made thereof. 

In Witness Whereof, {Signed, sealed, acknowledged and attested 
in terry reejtecL like the will itief.) 
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ami fail to deliver possession on due date Khali pay double rent for the 
EK law which determine* the relations existing between term during which the tenants hold possession, such amount to bo levied 

landlord and tenant to embodied in “ An Ad to couhoIi- HH ordillliry rpnl . Bectlou 30 does away with the okl English formula of 

dale the laws relating to Lundloid and Tenant, ’ dated attornment by a tenant to hi* landlord, and though the following section 

April 30, 13<Vt, and afiei the u*mal formal clause* ok to validate* nil such attornment* which shall be made, pursuant to a judg- 

former Acte and the prcKorvation of accrued lncl ,t u j, law or decree in equity or made to any mortgagee after forfeit- 

rights, the Ad. provides that verbal agreement* for leases |l|e oj r t j u , mortgage 

JlgD extending over the term of three years (-hall have the, effect or |» art * of n K , Act concludes by providing tliat the surrender of the 
•jgj tenancies at will, both in law and eqvitv; and a lease, therefore, c]l | ef ?hnl ] ,j ot affect the righto and Interests of sub-Ieason, 

for more than three yearn hi prartio.il] v void, as to its covmanto, p ur t n dea ) a w jt], the respective righto of the landlord, the tenant ami 
** unless it is indorsed in writing; and the Act also provide*- (liut the execution erediior of the tenant and the ulmosfc care is taken 

no verbal arrangement for a lease shall be valid; and with a view of throughout, to preserve the landlord’s right as pin-amount, but some ex- 

abolishing the probitory which distinguishes the majority of legal doeu- (-options are admitted In the first place it is emphatically declared 

men to, an ingenious method is adopted in the thin! schedule which deals that the goods of a tenant shall not be liable under the execution “on 

with this branch of the subject; It contains n double scries of clauses, any pretense whatsoever ” unless the execution creditor pays the landlord 

those In the first column being the lowest condensation of those in the the amount of rent due, not exceeding one year's rent, and in the event 

second, and the Act declares that the shot ter form shall have the same 0 f u, r amount due exceeding one year’s rent the sheriff, upon payment 

effect as if It were written in the extended lorm given m the second of 1 he said year's rent, may profited to sell the property, 

column. For instance, a clause in a leuse containing tin* words “and Another safeguard to the landlord Is, however, furnished by flection 
in repair,” ahull have the full effect of the corresponding clanse, viz.: 35 , which provides that no execution creditor shall through hiB officer 

“ A,,d alt *° wi,J during the said t< rm well and sufficiently repair, mam- w qj t f or the purpose of being carried off from any land* let to farm, any 

tain, pave, empty, cleanse, amend and keep the said demised premises straw, threshed or untilreshed, or any straw of crop* growing, chaff, 

with the appurtenances in good tunl substantia! repair, together with tm-nips, manure,compost, ashes or seaweed in any case whatsoever; nor 

all chimney -pieces, windows, doors, fastenings. water-eloXets, cisterns, any hay, gras-*, etc, , being the produce of such lands where, according to 

partitions, fixed preeses, shelves, pipes, pumps palls, rails, locks and covenant, such hay, grass, etc., ought, not to be taken off, or which by 

keys, and all other fixtures, and things which at anytime dm mg the the tenor of such covenant# ought to be expended on the land, and of 

said term shall be erected and made, when, where and mo often as need which covenants the sheriff shall have received notice before he pro- 

Rhall be.' c*ed«l to such sale It is also provided that ft tenant against whom an 

The benefit derived by the. public from this simple piovismn is local- execution lius been issued shall give notice to the officer executing the 
cola hie, as it gives to the abort businesslike expression of n layman same of such covenant a an may relate to thenar and expenditure of the 

the full force of the pomleious circiimh>cutory language of lawyers a crops or produce of the land, and also of the name mid residence of the 

language which is very objectionable on the double giotind of obscurity owner or landlord of the demised premises. Prior to the sale the officer 

and expense. Every deed of demise includes tunicas special exception executing the process must send notice by post to the owner or landlord 

be made) all the uses, buildings, etc.., appertaining to the demised land. of the premises, and in the absence of it reply he must postpone the sale 

TV itli the view (above mentioned! of reducing the cost of piepanng a of the crops and produce to the latest day allowed by law. The sheriff 

lease to A minimum, it is directed that the taxing officers ahull consider, to a it*o empowered to enter into tiu agreement with the purchaser of 
not the length of the deed, but only the skill, labor, and responsibility crops or produce protected by covenant to use the same according to 

involved in its preparation; and provision is also nmd» that where a covenant, and for that purpose to utilize barns and other outbuilding* 

license is given to do a certain act, the been*: *nall only apply to the whim ‘fie tenant was empowered to use, and if the purchaser commits a 

s> ciftc act named, but shall not operate ho n* to bar the- remedy for any breach of the agreement, the sheriff may assign his right In the matter 

subsequent broach; and several clauses me devoted to tile subject of to the landlord sous to enable the landlord to sue for damages, and Jnde* 

insurance in demised premises; and Set tlon 18 enacts that npon-the »e- pendently of any information volunteered by the tenant; however, the 

quest of any person inteiested in or entitled to the premises damaged sheriff is compelled to make diligent Inquirio* with the view of ascer. 

or destroyed by fire, the company with w horn the same arc insured may taming the name and residence of the owner or landlord of the demised 

cause the amount of the policy to b» laid out in rebuilding or repairing premises before he <-an Bell the crops or produce of such premia*#. A* 

the same premises as the case may demand us far uk the amount of the an antidote to tho many conditions and provisos whereby the landlord’* 

policy will cover such expenditure, unless a person claiming the insur- right to the produce of the tenants is secured, it is specially declared in 

ant e money shall within thirty days after Ins claim is adjured give a .Section II that no sheriff or other officer shall, by virtue of any process 

sufficient security to the in ms ranee office that the money received will whatsoever, sell any clover, rye grass, or any artificial gras* or greases 

be exj>cndcd as aforesaid. To obviate the difficulties which have arisen whatsoever which shall be newly sown and be growing under any crops 

in England as to the effect of waiving a covenant in a particular in of standing corn. The remaining portions of Part 2 of this Act provide 

stance. Section 19 declares rhat a waiver shall be strictly limited to the that a sheriff or other officer carrying out the provision* of the Act shall 

special instance to which it refers, and shall not he taken to net as a not be liable except for willful breach or omission ; that the sheriff or 

general waiver of the covenant, and where the agreement between land- other officer shall under certain condition* be indemnified for any loss 

lord and tenant is not by deed, the former is empowered to huc in the accruing; and that the official assignee of an Insolvent tenant shall 

ordinary way for use and occupation; and IT a tenant or other person have only the same privileges as the tenant himself, and that he shall 

hold* over land* after the expiration of hie term, he or they shall be only be entitled lo take crop and produce a* the tenant could hate 

liable to pay double the yearly value lor so long ns the tenements are so done. 

detained, the amount to be recovered by an action for debt In any court Tart in, Section 46, provides that when a tenancy Is determined by 
of record. In the same manner tenants who have given notice to quit ^ the death or cesser of the estate of the landlord who holds an uncertain 
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latemfc, tfre-tenant shall hold the land to the expiration of the then 
year of hits tenancy in place of claiming the emblements. It is also 
provided In the same part that growing crops of the tenant shall be 
liable to distress although they may have been sold to a purchaser under 
a writ of “ fieri facias. ” The remaining clause** of the Act deal with the 
tenant’s right to fixtures erected by him, and Section 48 enacts that 
when a tenant, with the written consent of his landlord, erects buildings 
either for agricultural purposes, of trade and agriculture, except under 
an express contract, then the tenant shall he allowed to remove such 
buildings, notwithstanding that the same may consist of separate build¬ 
ings, or the same or any part thereof maybe built in or permanently 
fixed to the soil, so long as the removal of the fixtures does not Injure, 
the landlord’s property; the above privilege is, however, subject to a 
condition in the following section which provides that the tenant shall 
not exercise the right referred to before giving one month’s previous 
notice in writing to the landlord, who, on receipt of Mich notice may 
elect to purchase the articles proposed to be removed, the-valuation to 
be fixed by two referees or by an nmpirp named by such referees. 

Part IV contains a series of clauses in connection with distress for 
rent, and in the first place it provides that, the exectifois or adminis¬ 
trators of every landlord to whom rent is due and not paid at, the time 
of his death may have an action of debt against the tenant or may 
distrain upon the land demised, and such distraiut may take place after 
the determination of the lease, provided that it be made within six 
mouths after such determination ami during the continuance of the 
tenant’s possession; and a husband may also bring an action for debt 
against the tenant of his wife for lands held in her right after her 
decease, and may distrain for arrenis A similar provision is made in 
the case of Hrrears due upon the land rented from a person who holds a 
life interest and who dies. It is also provided Lhut auj person entitled 
to rent of whatsoever nature may have tin* sumo remedy by distress as 
in tlie case of reut reserved upon a lease. Sections M and r*5 enact that 
the landlord Khali have power to distrain upon loose grain, glowing 
crops, or cattle depasturing upon the land, provided that in the cum of 
growing crops the distress shall cense if the rent due is paid before the 
crop in cut. The most important exceptions in the landlord’s general 
right to distrain are boasts of the plow and sheep, and tin we ran only 
be distrained when the distress on the other chattels is insufficient 
Section 58 preserves the rights of purchasers who have agreed with (lie 
sheriff.or other officer of execution to lmy produce, which, at the exe¬ 
cution of the agreement was severed from the soil. In order to dis¬ 
courage excessive distress, and at the same time to preserve the rights of 
the landlord, it Is enacted that a second distress may be resorted to when 
the first Is not sufficient. Section ti3 provides that where rent is due 
and the tenant fraudulently or clandestinely conveys goods away from 
the demised promises in order to avoid the landlord’s distraint, the land¬ 
lord or hl« duly' authorized agent may seize the goods so conveyed, 
except where they have been Bold to a person uot privy to the fraud. 

The landlord is also empowered to briug an action of debt tor the 
double value of the goods so conveyed, not only aa against the tenant, 
but as against the abettor; where the value of the goods clandestinely 
convey cm 3 does not exceed £50 the landlord cau follow his remedy before 
two justices. 


To give practical effect to the landlord’s right to follow goodB clandes¬ 
tinely removed, it is provided by Section 09 tliat he may break and enter 
any buildings and seize such goods provided be calls a peace officer to 
his assistance, and also in the case of a dwelling house that ho rnukes 
an oath before a justice that be has reasonable ground to believe that 
the goods are Btorcd within the house; aud where goods are illegally 
distrained the owner may recover damages equal to double the value of 
the chattels; and on the other hand if a rescue be made of goods which 
have been distrained, the offender slutll be liable to a penalty of triple 
the value of goods. ISvory distress must be made by the landlord in 
person or by an agent, authorized by a warrant in the form or to the 
effect set forth in the Fourth Schedule of the Act. This runs as follows: 

WARRANT TO DISTRAIN 

1, A. B., of do hereby authorize you C, D., 

of to distrain the goods and chattels in the 

dwelling house (or in and upon the farm land and promiBcu] of E. F., 
situate at for £ being the amount of 

due to me for the same on the day last 
Jor instant], and to proceed thereon for the recovery of the said 
ns the law directs. 

Dated this day of 38 

A. B. 

[or A. B. by his Attorney, G. H.) 

Where the distress is made by an agent, he must deliver a copy of the 
warrant either to the tenant in possession, or, if be Is absent, to Borne 
person near the premises fur such tenant, and failing the last-named 
provision, the copy of the wurrunt must be delivered to the tenant 
within thirty duj> after such distress. Upon a distress taking place, an 
inventory of the chut tela distrained must be made out and ligned, but no 
appraisement of the value Is necessary. 

The person distraining may exercise Ida discretion an to whether he 
will Impound the goods on the demised premises, or may within flvo 
da)* of the distress romo\e them to a convenient place. If, however, 
the goods are removed, notice of such removal must be given to the 
tenant within twenty-four hours of Buch removal. Sections 79 mid 80 
declare the terms upon which replevins maybe granted by the sheriff or 
justices, and failing replevin tin* goods distrained may he sold at the ex¬ 
piration of five days. If any surplus arises from the sale, it must be paid 
to the tenant whose gotols were distrained. 

Part V opens with u provision to the effect that where u tenant hold* 
demined premises, and is six months in arrears with his rent, aud shall 
leave the premise** deserted and unoccupied, with no sufficient property 
to satisfy tho arrears, two or more justices may, after notice, put tho 
landlord In possession of the premises. Where the tenant, holds over after 
the expiration of his term, the landlord may apply to justices for a 
warrant authorizing a peaca officer to forcibly enter the premises and 
give possession thereof to the landlord. 

The concluding sections of the Act relate to the remedies to be pur* 
sued by the tenant in case of a warrant being improperly issued. 

Pmi.ii* Giixiott, LL.B., 

, Melbourne University, 
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EGOTFABLE PAPER includes Pkoaits- 
soitT Notes and Hills ok Exchange. 
A promissory note is a written instru¬ 
ment by which one party, the maker, 
promises to pay to another, the payee, a certain 
sum of money, with or without interest. A hill of 
exchange is a written instrument by which one 
jKjrson, the drawer , calls upon another, the drawee, 
to pay a certain sum of money to a third person, 
the payee. Forms of notes and bills will be found 
under the heading Commercial Transactions. 
In both, tho time and place of payment may or 
may not ho stated. They may be payable on a day 
certain, at sight, on demand, or at a particular 
period after date or after sight. A bank check is, 
strictly' speaking, a bill of exchange. To avoid 
trouble in ease of loss, foreign bills of exchange are 
usually drawn in two or three parts, one of which 
being paid, the others aro not payable. Promis¬ 
sory notes wero made negotiable in England by tho 
statutes of HI. and IV. Anne. It has been ques¬ 
tioned whether a note payable to the makers own 
order was a negotiable note. The law now seems 
well established that it becomes •;;; after indorse¬ 
ment. 




Indorsement. — Tho method of indorsement has‘been 
deserilied in the article alluded to. both in Manic and in full. 
What is tiie legal effect of the indorsement? When made in 
full, it transfers Pie property in tho note or bill to the person 
mentioned; if in blank, to any person into whoso jiossession 
it may lawfully conic, even by delivery alone. In either 
ease the possessor may sue upon it in his own name us well 
as if lie had been the payee. If made before the paper 
becoiuesdne the indorsee mid nil who hold through him mav 
recover in full against the maker, and art not debarred by 
any payments he. may have mafic to the original payee. 
Indorsers are themselves liable to subsequent, indorsees. 
Sometimes u person puts his name on the back of a note at 
the time it is drawn, although not himself the payee. He is 
then liable not as an indorser, but as an original promisor. 


If the bill or note is payable to order, it can be transferred 
only by indorsement, if payable to bearer, delivery alone 
conveys all rights. Every indorser of a bill of exchange is 
practically n new drawer, and if the drawee refuse payment 
or acceptance, is liable to all subsequent holders, uidess he 
indorse “without recourse” or converts an existing blank 
indorsement into a special one in favor of the jierson to 
whom he himself transfers. The indorseo obtains by the 
transfer a right of action against every person whose name 
is on the bill, if acceptance is defaulted or payment refused. 
The defense of no consideration cannot Is; set up against, 
him, if he is an innocent indorsee for value. When an 
indorser conies a second time into possession of a bill, either 
for collection or for value paid, he is regarded as a bwwjide 
holder, and may maintain an action without proving 
ownership, and without regard to subsequent indorsements 
in full. If a bill or note is indorsed with a restriction an to 
its use, the indorsee is held thereby os if ho were a trustee. 
Thus, when the indorsement directs that tho bill should be 
credited to the account of a certain person, the indorsee is 
bound to so credit it. 

Transfer by Bklj very. —When a bill or note, originally 
payable to bearer or by subsequent indorsement made so, is 
transferred by delivery, lie who delivers the paper does not 
become liable to the jiorson receiving it. Nor is he liable 
on the consideration, even if the note provo to bo worthless. 
The transaction is in effect a sale of the noto or bill with no 
guars 11 h e of its value. Hut if a creditor agrees to accept 
notes instead of cash as a favor to his debtor, and the notes 
turn out worthless, it. would be considered that the notes 
should not be regarded as payment, absolute. So tho 
delivery of a bank chock does not cancel a debt of itself, 
unless it is so expressly agreed. But though he who transfers 
the paper does not guarantee that the maker is solvent, he 
does warrant against forgery or direct fraud. He to whom 
the delivery is made acquires at. once a good title as against 
the former holder, maker, acceptor or indorser, whether the 
jierson who delivered it to him had a good title or not, 
provided only he took it in good faith and without fraud. 

Acceptance op a Bill. — In order to hold the drawers and 
Indorsers of a bill of exchange tho holder must present the 
bill to the drawee. If the bill lie -payable upon presentation, 
or at a certain time after sight, it must be presented within a 
reasonable time; if the holder fails in this, he discharges 
the drawer and indorsers. If tho drawer refuse acceptance 
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or payment, notice must be given to the drawer and 
Indorsers. What is a' reasonable time will be decided by 
the circumstances of the case. In case of a foreign bill, when 
acceptance is refused, protest must be made by a notary 
public, and notice given to the parties to be charged. An 
inland-bill may be presented for payment or acceptance by. 
the holder or any person for him, and notice of its dishonor 
may also be given by either, orally or in writing. After 
acceptance by the drawee he becomes liable to the holder, 
and stands iu the place of the original debtor to all parties 
concerned. Acceptance may be made subject to certain 
conditions; as, “to pay when I sell the drawer’s goods in 
my hands.” The drawee is not bound to accept, even though 
ho is indebted to the drawer for the full amount or has 
funds of his in hand, except in case of a bank holding the 
drawer's deposits. Whon a bill is drawn on a partnership, 
one partner may accept for the firm. After a bill of exchange 
has been protested it may las accepted by any person supra 
protest (over the protest) in honor of the drawer, an indorser, 
or all the parties. The person thus accepting will acquire 
all the rights of the particular person in whose honor he 
has accepted and paid the bill. A bill drawn by a man 
u]>fm himself is equivalent to an accepted bill. 

Consideration.— It is presumed that negotiable pajs-r has 
been made for value, and it is therefore unnecessary in an 
action to prove or even allege consideration. Between 
original parties the question of consideration may t>e mooted, 
but the burden of proof will lie on the defendant lo 
contradict the presumption of law. When a note is taken 
after it becomes due or is dishonored, it is subject to every 
defense which existed before it was negotiated, but the 
burden of proof still lies with the defense to show that in 
fact it was received after it was due or dishonored. Failure 
of consideration, in whole or in part, may lx> set up as a 
defense between the original parties or against, any but bona 
fide holders without notice. A note or bill founded upon an 
illegal or fraudulent consideration, in whole or in part, is 
void altogether. But the illegality of considerat ion of a bill 
or note will not invalidate it in the hands of a bona fide 
holder if received in the usual course of trade, unless made 
void by statute. No consideration exists in ease of a note or 
bill made only for the accommodation of the payee, until it 
has been actually transferred for value. Cross acceptances 
for mutual accommodation furnish consideration one for the 
other. The debt of a third person is good consideration to 
support a contract on a bill payable at a future day. 

Lost and Altered Notes or Bills.—I f a lost or stolen 
note or Mil of exchange falls into the hands of an innocent 
third party, who has seen no circumstances which should 
arouse the suspicions of a careful and prudent man, he will 
acquire good title and may recover against the maker. 
When negotiable paper of any kind has been lost or stolen 
the loser should at once publish the fact. Such not ice will 
debar anyone who, after seeing it, purchases the paper from 
twoovery. The owner should also notify the maker or 
acceptor, and, when the bill or note becomes due, should 
apply to him for payment; if refused, ho should give notiee 
of the loss, demand, and refusal to ail parties liable to be 


charged. To obtain payment recourse must be had to a 
court of equity, which may compel the plaintiff to give 
bonds to indemnify the maker or acceptor of the note in 
case it may have fallen into the hands of a bona fide pur¬ 
chaser. A material alteration in a note or bill renders it 
void, unless made by consent of all the parties to it, even 
though in the hands of an innocent holder. Any change in 
the date, sum, time, or piace of payment is material. 

Presentment and Bay.ment.— If the note or bill be not 
presented at maturity to the maker or drawee and reasona¬ 
ble efforts used to secure payment, the indorsers will not bo 
held. Demand must be made on the day the note or biil is 
due, and at the ordinary place of business of maker or 
drawee. If bank or shop is shut, still presentment there 
or to the parties personally must be made. If the maker or 
holder is dead presentment should be. made to his personal 
representatives. The demand should be made within the 
ordinary business hours. Demand made at a bank after 
business hours, but while the officers were still there, has 
been held to be good. If the pa/or has changed bis resi¬ 
dence, demand should be made at his new residence, if posh 
sible ; if ho has left the country or State, demand at the 
former residence is sufficient. Demand on one partner is a 
demand on ail. In ease of joint makers of a note or biil, 
not partners, demand should bo made on all. Bills and 
notes sometimes express days of grace, but more usually 
not. Notes payable on demand are not entitled to grace, 
nor are bank cheeks, even though payable on time When 
a bill is drawn in one country and payable iu another, the 
law of the country where it is payable, as to presentment 
and demand, will prevail, according to the decisions of 
English courts. In the United States the rule has been fol¬ 
lowed that the law of the plate where indorsement was 
made should prevail. 

Notice and Protest.— When, after presentment and 
demand, jiayment or acceptance is refused, immediate 
notice must be given to ail indorsers. But a waiver of 
notiee and demand may be made at the time of indorse¬ 
ment, on the note itself. Waiver may be inferred from 
nets of indorser or drawer. No waiver affects others than 
the person making it. If notiee has been omitted and the 
indorsor subsequently promises to pay, lie cannot after¬ 
wards put up the defense of want of notice. In cuse 
of joint indorsers unit partners), notiee must be given to 
each. Notice must be given within reasonable time. This 
is usually construed to mean, at farthest, the day following 
that on which jiayment is refused, or the next mail follow¬ 
ing. Between parties in the same place, the uotice should 
be jiersonal ; to a non-resident, notice by the mail, prop¬ 
erly addressed and mailed in due season, will suffice. If 
Sunday or a legal holiday intervene after demand and 
before notice, the obligation as to notice is postponed one 
day. After due notice to indorsers, the holder may give 
the maker or acceptor time, if he chooses, without losing 
his hold on indorsers ; but if he makes a bargain for delay, 
receiving consideration therefor, he cannot afterwards sue 
the indorsers. We have said iu speaking of acceptance that 
only foreign bills of exchange need be protested ; it is cue- 
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tomary also to proteat inland bills of exchange and prom is- | the same as with foreign bills of exchange. The notary’s 
sory notes. The law of protest is governed to some extent ) protest, though competent, is not conclusive evidence of the 
by statutes. The principles ns to payment supra protest are I facts therein alleged. 



HAT brunch of law which, relates to ves- i 
sels is known as the. Law of Shipping. 

It includes such subjects as ownership, 
transfer, mortgage, registration, powers 
and duties of masters, freight, charter-parties, 
general average, salvage, and rights of seamen. 

A ship is persona! property, und is, in general, 
subject to the laws governing the ownership and 
sale of chattels. In Great Britain each ship is, by 
law, supposed lobe, divided into sixty-four parts, 
and must be owned in that proportion. Elsewhere 
the ownership may be by any number of persons 
and in any proportion. The presumption is that 
the owners hold as tenants in common rather than 
us partners, and the term part owners is commonly 
used. 



the freight. When the consignee does not appear within a 
reasonable time, the master may sell the cargo and retain 
the freight money. It, has been held that when the goods 
aro once shipped the shipper has no legal right to reclaim 
them or take them out of the ship without consent of the 
owners and making oonificiisution for any loss or trouble 
sustained by them. When goods diminish in value during 
a voyage the ship’s claim for freight is not affected, pro¬ 
vided that the injury arose from perils of the sea, or from 
other causes not the fault of ship’s-master or owner. In 
regard to the ordinary method of shipping, see Bills of 
Ladin’o. 

Charter Party. —A lease of a vessel by the owners to 
other persons to txj used by the latter in transportation for 
their own account, lie who hires the ship is called the 
charterer; the amount paid is tile charter-money. These 
contracts are of two kinds : one where the owner retains 
charge of t he ship and navigates her ; the oilier, where the 
charterer furnishes master and crew and takes entire 


Shifting Articles is the name of the formal contract in charge. A charter-] tarty need not he under seal. It will 
writ ing by which seamen in the merchant service aro [ he construed by courts in accordance with the intent of the 
engaged for a voyage. Ship's papers include those required \ parties. The principal points to lie observed in drawing a 
by law to make known the ownership and nationality of Charter-party are : Names of t.ho vessel, owners, master, 
ship and cargo, such as the certificate of registry, license, j and charterer ; tonnage ami registry ; time and place for 
charter-party, bills of lading and bill of health. A Ship's | loading und discharge (if a cargo contract); amount of char- 
husbaml is the general agent of the owners of a vessel in ter money to lie paid; time and place of payment; allow* 

regard to its use and employ (see Agents). Ship’s bill is anee for delay if any is to be made. Demurrage is a pay- 

the master's copy of’ the bill of hiding. If it differs from mont of a certain sum per day for any delay by the char¬ 
tin' shipper's copy, the latter will prevail, A Ship’s master p-rer after the “running”, or working days allowed for 

is the agent employed by the owners to take care of, man- ! receiving and discharging cargo have elapsed. A charter- 
age, and navigate the vessel. He has greater (lowers than j party is dissolved by anything which would make the exeeu- 
nn ordinary agent, owing to the peculiar circumstances tion of the agreement illegal or impossible, as a declaration 
under which he may be placed. The general scope of his of war by the country to which a ship belongs against that 
powers lias already been defined (see Agents). Material to which it would go. 

men are those who furnish anything necessary or useful in Collision.— When collision results from causes beyond 
the construction or repair of rt vessel They have liens on the powor of either party to prevent, and no blame is imputed 

the ship for the price of what, they have furnished. 1 to either, eacli party must bear its own damage, whether groat 

Freight, in the law of shipping, means the price paid for or small. Where both are in fault it has been held under , 
the use of a ship to transport goods. The ordinary use of ! admiralty law that the loss should bo equally divided, Oom- 
the word, to denote goods carrion, is not, strictly slinking, I mon law would leave eacli party to‘sustain his own loss, 
correct. The owners huve a lien upon the cargo to secure 1 When it is certain that one was to blame, but which one 
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cunot be made clear, the loss will be divided. When 
both parties are wilfully in fault a court will not interfere. 
Ships must show lights, keep look-outs on deck, and observe 
all statute regulations. A ship going free must give way 
to one close-hauled; if both are close-hauled, the one on 
the larboard tack should change her course. An English 
statute requires that all ships in risk of collision shall port 
their helms. Two steamboats must pass to each other’s 
right. 

Salvage is compensation allowed to persons by whoso 
assistance a ship or its cargo, or the lives of persons belong¬ 
ing to it, arc saved. The salvor’s services must be such as 
demand skill, enterprise or risk. For ordinary service, such 
as towage, no salvage is claimable. The service must also 
be voluntary, not one done in the lino of duty, and must be 
successful. In case of a collision the one is bound to assist 
the other if possible, and no salvage is claimable. Risk of 
life is not necessary to constitute a salvage claim. The 
amount of salvage is determined from the amount of property 
saved, the difficulty and duration of the service, and the 
risk incurred. The English statutory law on wrecks and 
salvage is in the shipping act of 1854 (1(1 & 17 Viet., ch, 
104). 

General Average is the ancient principle that, whore a 
ship and cargo are in danger, and part of the goods are 
thrown over to savo tho rest, the property saved must 
contribute in due proportion to muke up the loss of that 
abandoned. The owner of the lost goods must, of course, 
also lose his pro;Kirtion. The sacrifice must be voluntary, 
not loss by peril of the sea. Thus an anchor cast to savo 
the ship and lost would not be tho subject of general 
average. Goods earned on deck and thrown over are not 
entitled to average. It is to be observed also that the 
sacrifice of goods must lie n ccrssary and successful. 

Bottomry Bonds are contracts in the nature of mortgages 
by which money is raised on tho ship, or on ship and freight, 
(not cargo) o n extraordinary interest, upon maritime risks to 
be borne by the lender, for a sjieoific voyage or for a fixed 
time. They may bo executed eithor by the owners, or, in 
case of extreme necessity, by the master. 

Respondentia Bonds are contracts by which money is 
obtained upon hypothecation of cargo . to be repaid with 
extraordinary interest, if tho cargo arrives safe or sustains 
injury only by its own defects, or the fault of master or 
crew. Respondentia bonds are now rarely used, bottomry 
bonds being extended to include oargu, 


POEM OB' CHASTER PARTY. 

This Charter Party, Made and entered niton thin fifteenth day of 
July, one thousand eight hundred and elghty-two, between John Doe, 
owner of tho schooner Flirt, of Sydney, of tho burden of TOO tons, regis¬ 
ter measnre'ment, now lying in the harbor of Sydney, of the first part, 
and Richard Hoe of the second part, wUnesmth: That said party of the 
first part, in consideration of the covenant* and promises hereinafter en¬ 
tered Into by the party of the second part, doth covenant and agipc, on 
the chartering and freighting of said vessel unto tho party of the secuud 
pm t, for the voyage from the port of Sydney to Albany, West Australia, 
on the following terms : 

First. The party of tho first part engages that the raid vessel, in and 
during said voyage, shall lie kept tight, stanch, well fitted, tackled, and 
piovnled with every requisite,and with crew, officers, stores, and pro¬ 
visions necessary for sneh voyage. 

Second. Said party of the first phrt further engages tlmt. all of said 
vessel (except the deck, cabin and space for accommodation of crew, 
storage of provisions, cables and sails) shall lie at the sole use of said 
party- of the second part, during paid voyage ; and that nogoodsor mer¬ 
chandise whatever shall he laden on board otherwise than by said party 
of tho second part, or Ins agents, without Ills consent, under penalty of 
the forfeiture of the amount of freight agreed upon. 

Third. The said party of the Hist part further agrees to take and re¬ 
ceive on hoard said vessel, during said voyage, all sneh lawful goods and 
merchandise ns said party of the second part, or bin agents, may see 
proper to ship 

And the party of the second part, in consideration of the covenant* 
aforesaid, doth covenant and agree with said party of the first part to 
charter and hire said vessel, on the following terms : 

Bint, bald party of the second part engages to pay to said party of 
tlie first part, or his agents, lor the charter or freight of said vessel, dtir 
mg said voyage, the sum of (state amount amt time, of pigment). 

Second. Said party of the second pait further agrees to fm-msl) and 
provide for said vessel (If charteivr isto furnish supplies or mate repaint 
stale to detail tn mhat extinf). 

It is further agreed between the pnrties aforesaid, that said party of 
the second part shall be allowed for the loading and discharge of thy j 
vessel at tlni ports aforesaid, lay days as follows {state number yf '‘lay" 
or " running ” days), and m ease the vessel is longer detained, said party 
of the second part agrees to pay to said parly of the first part, demur, 
rage at rate of (state rtdt) per day. for oveiydayso detained, provided 
such delay shall happen by tile default of said party of the second part, 
or his agents. # 

It is further agreed (hat this charter shall begin when the vessel Is 
ready to receive cargo at her place of loading, and after notice thereof 
lias been given to tho party of tho second part 

To the true and faithful performance of tho aforesaid covenants and 
agreements, the parties uforesatd, each tc, tho other, do hereby hind 
themselves, their executors, administrators and assigns, and also the 
said vessel, freight and nppurtenanres, and the merchandise to he laden 
on board, each to the other, In the ]>enal sum of (stale amount). 

In Witness Whereof, the said parlies have hereunto inter¬ 
changeably set their hands and seals this 15th day of July, 1882. 

John Doe. IL. 8 ,] 
Richard Roe fL. 8.) 

Htgned, mated and delivered In the presence (j f Jseon Stic* tins, 

Eh it. (Jartsxau. 
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-He Stustralian Colonies. $-«- 



K 

; I10M the first settlement of the 
several colonics to the present 
time, the policy of the Grown and 
the colonial Parliaments has been 
extremely liberal in all matters 
pertaining to the alienation and 
leasing of Grown lands. Every in¬ 
ducement has .been held out to inirni- 
|grants and settlers in new territory, and 
with what success the steady growth and 
prosperity of many years will attest. 
Though the details of the laws differ 
greatly in the separate colonies, as shown 
below, the general features are much the 
same. These mgr be stated as the leasing 
of pastoral land at a very low rate, usually 
with the power of purchase, the sale of town and 
suburban lots by auction, and the disposal of other 
lands on application on easy terms, subject to con- 
diti ns of residence and’ improvement. 

The rules governing the transfer of real estate 
are usually much simpler and productive of less 
expense than those of the mother country. As 
instances.of this we may mention the Torrens Act 
of Smith Australia, and the New Zealand Land 
Transfer Act of 1870. The latter is unquestion¬ 
ably the most complete system *of registry and 
transfer in existence, and greatly simplifies the 
common law system of searching for titles and con¬ 
veyancing. The peculiar feature of this and simi¬ 
lar acts, is that the registration is made in the 
name and number of the piece of land, so that a 
glance at the page devoted h> that, piece will in¬ 
stantly show the condition of the title and encum¬ 


brances, if any. Certificates are granted, on pay¬ 
ment. of small fees, and the possession of such cer¬ 
tificate is conclusive evidence of the state of the 
title at the date of its issue, 
i We give below an abstract of the land laws and 
mining regulations of the different colonies. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

The law which regulates the sale of public lands in this 
colony is embodied in the “Crown Lands Alienation Act,” 
and the “ Crown Lands 1 leoiqiution Act,” both of 1861, and 
I two amending acts of 1875 and 1880. The principal feat- 
| nres of the law as it now stands aro : 1. Any person over 
sixteen years of ago may select for his own use from forty to 
(540 aercs, paying therefor LI ]>er acre, 6s. U[>on application, 
and the balance after three years. After that time five per 
cent, interest is charged, and payments must be at the rate 
of at least one shilling a year for each acre. 2. He must re¬ 
side on the “ free selection” for live years, and make im¬ 
provements at the ralo of 10s. per acre. 0. Grazing rights 
over adjoining lands to throo times the extent of the selec¬ 
tion may be obtained at, a rental of £2 for every square 
mile. 4. If the selection is forfeited by failure to comply 
with the-c conditions, it is open to re-selection or sale by 
auction 5. The principle of free selection refers only to un- 
survpyed and unimproved (beyond 20s. per acre) lands. 
Other lands may be offered for sale by auction in lota not to 
exceed (140 acres. (5. Country lots which have once been 
put up at auction and remain unsold, may be again offered, 
or may be thrown open for selection at a price fixed by the 
Minister for Lands, 7. In oases of sales, the minimum or 
“upset” price is fixed by the Minister for Lands, but must 
lie not less than £8 an ucrc for town lands, £2 for suburban 
lots, and £1 for country lots. 

The amount of Crown lands sold under these regulations 
in 1880, was: Country land, 346,487 a. 8b. ; suburban 
lands, 1,608 a. la. 28 p. ; town lands, 485 a. 2k. 1|p. 

General Remarks. The colony Is divided into land district!, and 
one desiring to take advantage of the “ conditional purchase ” system 
should first pseortain the proper office at which to apply, and there is- 
quirt whether the lot he wishes is still open to free selection, A form 
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of application wlli be given him to fill out. Ho thou proceeds to take 
opbia land, which aniat not lie on both aide# of a “frontage” (road, 
river, stream, or w&tercoome), must not exceed one mile iu frontage, 
and, unleM apeclal permission is obtained, must liave boundaries run¬ 
ning dne north, south, east, and west. An unmarried woman may select. 
Applications from married women are rejectod. Free selections cannot 
b« made by one poraon for the use of or as agent for another. A second 
selection cannot be made until five years after the first. An error in the 
description of a plot will not vitiate the conditional purchase. A fter 
three years occupation the purchaser must, send iu a declaration that lie 
has made Improvement** to the value of «s. pernerc. If the original 
selection is less than tJ40 acres, additional selections of adjoining land 
may be made before the five years expire. Forfeiture may be made by 
non-residence; by failure to improve ; by failure to make declaration , 
by non-payment of money ; by fraud in stating age ; or, by selecting for 
another person. If the selection Is forfeited, all improvements aic 1«M. 
Transfer of selections can be. made only after the years, and i« effected 
by notification to the department. Only absolute transfers are recog¬ 
nized. When several persons appear at the laud office at thc-aame time 
to apply for the same selection, decision is made between them by lot 

Tn case of suburban and town lots, the, auction sales usually take 
place At the land offices, A payment of not less t linn twenty-five per 
cent, of the purchase money must be made, the sab* list signed, and the 
balance paid within three months. Deeds of grant in the shape of 
deed* poll will then be made out. 

VICTORIA. 

Tho regulations governing (he sale of Crown Lunds in this 
colony are contained in the Act of 188)1, as confirmed by t he 
Continuing and Amending Act of J880. Free select ion may 
lie made of any land riot already disposed of under the fol¬ 
lowing conditions: 1. Application must be made Tor a license 
to occupy not more than 040 acres for a term of three years 
3, The rental is 3s. per acre, yearly. I!. The fee must be 
puidhalf yearly in advance. 4. The licensin'cannot sublet or 
assign his claim. 5. The land must lie. fenced in within two 
years, and every year at least one acre out of ten must lie cul¬ 
tivated. 8. The licensee must enter upon the land within 
six mouths and continuously occupy it; and he must make 
substantial improvements to the value of £1 jier acre within 
three years. If these conditions are fulfilled, the licensee is 
entitled to a Crown grant at the expiration of three years, 
upon payment of I4s. jier acre; or, if In-olioose, he may take 
a lease for seven years at a rental of 2s per acre, iwyable 
semi-annually in advance. Crown Lands nitty also lie jail, 
up at public auction, the ujiset price being 20s. per acre. 
From the founding of the colony to 1870, over 11,700.000 
acres had been disposed of, bringing in over£10,000,000. In 
1880, there were sold, of country land, 25,807 a.. la , le.; 
suburban, 1,889 a., In, 85p. ; town lands, 820a. ? la., 
35r. 

Qtoner&l Remark*. The license to occupy a free detection does mil 
include the right to search for or take mineral* (Sec Mining Regulation*! 
Before application for license'i.- mode, the lot must he measured and 
“ pegged oat ” by placing a wooden peg not less than three feet from 
the ground at oach of the comer# ; onoueiif the pegs must lie placed u 
notice of Intention to apply, which must also be given to the Government, 
surveyor for the district and advertised in the local papers. The boun¬ 
daries may be readjusted by the authorities any time during the contin¬ 
uance Of the license. In case of sale of land by auction . half of the pur¬ 
chase money must be paid at the time of the auction and the rest within 
a month. If the land Is not sold at or above the upset price, it may lie 
put op for sale a second time or sold privately at the upset price, or the 
highest rate altered at the auction. 


QUEENSLAND. 

The disposal of lands, not, included in gold fields, is regu¬ 
lated by the-Crown Lands Alienation or Mineral Lands and 
Pastoral ljcttses Ants of 1870 and the Amendment Act of 1 879. 
Pastoral lands in unsettled districts may be taken in blocks 
of from t wenty-five to 100 square miles fortwenty-one years, 
at a rental of 5 b. for the first seven years. 7s. for the second, 
and 15s. for the third. In settled districts, land is sold out- 
; rigid, at a price fixed by the Governor in council, which 
i must not be loss than 5s , and rarely exceeds 15s. Suburban 
i and town lands are offered for sale ut public auction. The 
Homestead Law is designed to encourage permanent set tle¬ 
ment, of farmers. Under it a plot of not more than 180 acres 
may be taken at 1 he nominal rent of sixpence an acre for five 
years, on eomlition of continued residence, cultivation, and 
j improvements to the value of 10s. an acre. 

General Remarks. The conditions of the leaning of unoccupied 
IuikIm in the out-iile ,11 -l r i,t - nri* that, it.-hall be - locked Ui one-lourth of 
its currying capacity, which is considered to he one hundred sheep or 
twenty brad of rattle to the square mile. These pastoral leases may ho 
renewed if the land n. not required for aide In fee. In the- sale of other 
lands, from forty lo 5.130 acres muy he selected Improvements must 
equal the upset price unless it exceeds Ids. Both In these conditional 
purchases and In Homestead select unis, a clear deed maybe obtained 
after three years by paying the ha'uriee then due. In the first class 
only does residence by bnllift suffice. 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

Tim principal rules governing the sale of Crown lands 
wore proclaimed in 1878. To encourage settlement, every 
immigrant arriving in the colony, may, if over twenty-one 
years old. select a rural grant of fifty acres; if between Iho 
ages of fourteen and twenty-one. he may take twenty-five 
acres ; under that age, twelve and a half acres. A single 
family, however, cannot take more than 150 acres A town 
lot will be granted to a mechanic or skilled workman. Oc¬ 
cupation certificates arc given, and rejilaced by Crown grants 
after five years, on condition that the land has been inclosed, 
and that one-fourth is under cultivation. Sale and lease of 
land to other persona is made under the classification of 
town, suburban, am! rural lands. There are four districts, 
the Central, Northern, Central Eastern, and Smith East¬ 
ern in till hut the Central, rural lands are sold in blocks 
of not less than 400 acres, at 5s. per acre. In the Central 
district, ordinary rural lands are sold in blocks of not. loss \ 
than forty acres, at 10s. jier acre, while pastoral lands are 
leased iti largo blocks. 

General Remarks. Minor regulations in regard to the conveyance, 
surveying, and registration of land, will be explained at any land office, 
frown grants are Issued at the .uniform price of 80s. each. Immigrant ; 
lands revert lo the crown, If conditions aro not fulfilled. Pastoral lands 
are divided into two classes, according to situation. First class lands 
arc leased lu blocks of not less than 0,000 acres, at an annual rent of not 
less Hum fit per 1,000 acres. Blocks of 10,000 acres may be leased for 
fourteen years on the same terms, beeoud-class pastoral lands are leased 
in blocks of not less than 30,(WO acres for fourteen years at a rental of 
5s. per J,000 acres for the first seven years, and 10s. for the rest of the 
lime. Hpccial terms may be obtained for the very large tracts infested 
by poisonous plants. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

In 1877 was passed the Crown Lands Consolidation Act, 
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which systematized and united the numerous regulations 
prescribed by previous laws. The main provisions are those 
of the Act of 1872, and maybe briefly stated as follows: 
Lands are divided into country, town, suburban, im¬ 
proved, and reclaimed lands. Township and suburban 
lots are sold at auction for cash. The minimum price of re¬ 
claimed and improved laud is set at AT per acre, and the 
uxjtense of reclamation or value of improvements. The 
other land is surveyed in sections of not more than 500 
acres, and offered at. auction sale, at a minimum price of 
£1 per acre for purchase by bona fide cultivators—first, lo 
those who promise act ual residence ; secondly, to those who 
wish to sulistitute a bailiff or man-servant. The laud which" 
is unsold at auction is open for selection by privato contract 
to bona fide cultivators, those intending to reside jiersonally 
having the preference. The purchaser agrees to muko im¬ 
provements, in the nature of a dwelling-hoii.se, bams, wells, 

> TOoks, fences, etc., to the value of 5s. pi r acre, before the 
end of the second year ; 7s. (id. by the end of the third ; 
and 10s. by the end of the fourth. One-fifth of the land 
must be in cultivation each year, and one acre of osiers, 
olives, vines, fruits, potatoes, beet-root,"or hops, is reckoned 
as equal to six acres of cereals. The purchaser pays ten per 
cent, down (and reclamations or improvements, if any.) as 
payment of interest on purehasn money for (he 11 rsl three 
years. At the commencement of the fourth year, until and 
including the ninth year, he pays four per cent, of the pur¬ 
chase money as interest. At the end of the ninth year he 
pays one-fourth of the purchase money, and at the same 
time and yearly thereafter five per cent on the balance of 
the purchase money, as interest in advance. Finally, the 
balance of the purchase money is paid at the end of Urn 
twentieth year. This method of payment is prescribed by 
an amending Act of 1880. 

General Remarks. Holdings cannot be transferred without ob¬ 
taining the consent of the (tommissinnci of Lunds. Installments of 
not less than .£50 maybe paid at any time, unit the Interest account, 
reduced in proportion. No person is allowed to purchase on credit 
to a greater extent than 1,000 acres. Lands unsold for Iwo years may¬ 
be sold at auction, in blocks of 1 4H0 acres, on leasehold for ten 
years, at an upset rental of sixpence pet acre, with ri^hl or purc hase at 
£1 per acre at the end of the lease. Spe cial provi-h.us were made by 
flee Northern Territory Ac t for the salt- of land hi that sertfon. Lots 
of 160 acres are sold outright, at private contract. Town lots to the 
number of 781 are directed to bo sold in London, and the same number 
in Adelaide. The fixed prh c is 7s. Od. 

TASMANIA. 

All previous laws for flie sale of land were repealed or 
consolidated by the Act of 1870. A few new rules were 
added in 1872. The Minister of Laud and Works for the 
time, being is the Commissioner of Crown Lands. The 
lauds arc classified as town, pastoral, and agricultural lands. 
For agricultural lands the upset price is £1 per acre ; that 
of pastoral lands is 5s. per acre, nr the equivalent of twelve 
years’ rental. 'Town lands arc put, up at auction. Land 
not sold is advertised and sold at private contract. Of 
country land, not more than 820 acres may be selected, and 
* will bo surveyed by the Commw- mer at the applicant's ex¬ 
pense. If land is purchased outright, a deposit of one- 


fifth the price must be made at once, and the balance 
paid within a month. Credit will be given for all purchases 
above £15 in value. The purchaser must reside upon the 
land until the full price is paid; but residence by a servant 
or tenant will be sufficient. In all, 4,292,870 acres have 
been sold or granted to settlors by the drown. 

NEW ZEALAND. 

The native title to land lias been extinguished by pur¬ 
chase on the part of the Crown, except in Auckland, "Wel¬ 
lington, Taraniki, and Ilawkes Bay. Before the abolition 
of the Provincial governments codes of land laws were en¬ 
acted in the several Provinces. The Acts of 1877 and 1879 
continue there regulations in force, for the most part- 
Until recently the Maoris were forbidden to sell land except 
to the Crown. There are ten land districts, each having 
a Commissioner and Land Board. The principal land 
offices ure at Auckland, Now Plymouth, Napier, Welling¬ 
ton, Nelson, Blenheim, Christchurch, Dunedin, Inver¬ 
cargill. and Hokitika. The general division of land is into 
town and village lands, suburban lands, and rural lands. 
Town land may be obtained by application, or purchased 
at auction, when oue-fourth the price must be paid down, 
and the balance by the end of a month. Village lauds, 
surveyed in sections of loss than an acre, are sold at an 
upset price of £5 per section. Small farm allotments 
may also to hail on lease, with or without power of pur¬ 
chase. Iturul lands may be tonight according to the rules 
laid down for the various districts by the Appendix to 
the Land Act. of 1877, as given below. Purchases may 
also to made under the deferred payment system, when a 
de]aisit of one-tenth the prico for surburban, and one- 
twontieth the price for rural land, must accompany the 
application. The limit is twenty acres of suburban, 820 
of rurql, and from 500 to 5,000 of pastoral land. The 
time allowed for payment is live, tcu,, and fifteen years 
for the different classes of land as just mentioned. Pay¬ 
ment must. 1st made in equal installments, paid every six 
months. The selector must, within one year bring into 
cultivation at least one-twentieth of rural and ono-tenth 
of subuiban land; within iwo years, one-tenth of rural 
and one-fifth of suburban ; within four years, all suburban 
land must to under fone.e, and ono-fifth of rural land in 
cultivation. Improvement, of rural land to tho value of 
£1 per acre must be made within six years. Interest in 
selections may is: assigned with the consent of the Land 
Board. 

District of Auckland. Rural land# are sold at auction at an up¬ 
set price set by the Hoard, the minimum price per acre being 15,10 or 
C shillings, according to the class In which (be land has been placed. 
The upset price for town land Is £30 per aero; for suburban land £3. 
Not more than 10,000 acres of pastoral laud may be leased for twenty-one 
years at a rental fixed by the Board. Under the homestead system land 
can !>c free selected. 

District of Taraniki. Rural sectlous of 390 acres are sold at auc- 
tlon at an npect price of 30a. per acre for bush, and 40s. for open lands. 
All land is surveyed before sale.. 

Districts of Wellington and Hawkss Bay. Rural lands 
may be taken by application after survey at 40s, per acre; or, if of spe¬ 
cial value, offered at auction. Rural land onsnited for agriculture la 
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told by auction in block* of 640 acret, at on upset price on not lens than 
10t. In auction tales ten per cent, must be paid down, and the balance 
within a month- By the Special Settlement* Act of 1871, the deferred 
payment system was Introduced. One-fifth of the purchase money must 
bn depoalted on application. Before two years a house of the value of 
at least £10, and one-tenth of the land put under crop. The Uuwkes 
Bay Settlement Act of 1872 alto allows land to be purchased on credit. 

District of Nelaon A Waste Lauds Board controls all sales. All 
classes of lands arc disposed Of by auction. The upset price of rural 
land varies from it) to 40 shillings. Land may also tic leased upon ap¬ 
plication, when a deposit of Is, fid. per acre is made. The land is then 
surveyed and n selling value fixed by the Board, and the rental fixed at 
ten pur cent, on the selling value. 

District of Marlborough Sale is by auction at an upset, price 
fixed by the Laud Board at-8u and 10 shillings per acre. Ten pci cent, 
of the purchase money must be paid down amt the balance within one 
. month. Pasturage lands are granted for fuurti eu years. Land to the ex¬ 
tent of eighty acres, which has been improved by the lessee, must he 
offered to him for purchase before being put up at public auction. 

District of Canterbury. Country land Is sold at the uniform 
price of £2 per acre, and is open to free selection before survey. Town 
laud is sold by auction, after advertisement m the Ut>ierhau.nt QazeUe. 


Pastoral lands are held under licenses, and ate now open (or sale on the 
deferred payment system. The statutory price is £2 per acre, Timticr 
cutting licenses are not Issued in Canterbury. 

Diatriot of Otago. Ilural lands, for the most part, have not yet 
been thrown open fur purchase, but are usually held on pastoral license 
or lease. Certain lots, called Special Blocks or Hundreds, may be ob¬ 
tained by application at the price of 20s. per acre. If the Hundred is 
taken from land under pastoral lease, It must not exceed 20,000 acres, 
am! at. least one-third must bo suited to agriculture ; otherwise there is 
no restriction. Iturul lands of special value may be sold at nuctlon. 
Town lands are sold at auction after thirty days advertisement. Ten 
percent, muat’be paid down, and the balance within ten days. 

District of Southland. Agricultural land is set aside for sale by 
deferred payments Pastoral land is open for freo selection before Mir. 
vey at £1 per acre. 

District of Westland. Raral lands are sold at a fixed price of £1 
per acretn blocks of twenty acres; special blocksof at least IflO acres are 
sold at 10s. per acre. The entire price musl in 1 paid in advance. Home- 
el i'iuIn of twenty, flfiy, and 200 acres may be taken. Town ami suburb¬ 
an lands are sold at auction In sections; ten jwr cent, for town and 
twenty per cent. Cor suburban lands must bo paid down. As West-- 
land is throughout a gold field, the provisions of the Mine Act must® 1 ' 
he observed. 
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NEW SOUTH WALES. 

The Mining Act of 1874 allows the Governor to proclaim 
Crown lands to to gold-fields. Licenses, or “Miners’ 
Rights,” arc granted for 10s. from January to .1 uly, and for' 
half price for the rati, of the year. The penalty for milling 
without a license is £10. Licenses to transact business on 
gold-fields arc granted at the rate of £1 a year. The rent 
for leases of gold lands is fixed by tire Governor in Council. 
The export duty on gold has toon abolished. 

Leases for mining other than gold lands arc grunted at 
5s. an acre annually, for not more than twenty years, but w ith 
right of renewal for twenty years more. For working coal, 
from forty to 640 acres may bo taken by one person ; for 
other minerals from twenty to eighty acres. An expenditure 
of at least £5 per acre must to wade yearly. If rouewul 
is desired, notice must to given, to the Government, during 
the thirteenth yoar. The fee for renewal is not loss than 
£3 10s. per acre. 

victoria: 

Licenses allowing holders to reside on and cultivate not 
more than twenty acres’of any gold field are granted for one 
year on payment of fees fixed by the Government. Miners’ 
rights may to obtained for not more than fifteen years at an 
annual fee of 5s,; miners may consolidate their rights by pav¬ 
ing proportionate fees. Licenses to carry on business on gold 
lands are issued at the rate of £5 per year. Leases for not 
more than thirty acres are granted at a rent, of £1 per acre. 


i In case of a lode, the length shall not to less than 1D0 nor 
more than 000 yards along the lode, and the width not less 
than fifty nor more than 200 yards across. 

To work other minerals than gold, leases arc for not more 
than thirty years, and the rent varies from 3d. to 2s. a year 
(air acre. The following are the least and greatest areas 
which may to taken : Goal, from fifty to 640 acres ; iron, 
from two to 100 acres; all other minerals from a quarter of an 
acre to lift y acres. The fees for mineral licenses run from £1 
to £t0. A royalty of two jier cent, is charged on all minor-* 
nls, except gold, at the mouth of the mine. When a tract 
of mining land contains gold and also other minerals, leases 
under both sets of regulations must to obtained. The 
Mining Act of 130!) expired ut the end of 1880, but has been 
substantially re-enacted. 

QUEENSLAND. 

By the “Gold-fields Act” of 1874, mining matters are 
placed undor the control of Wardens appointed for the pur¬ 
pose, The amending act of 1878 made every gold-field a 
new field for three years after its proclamation. For such 
fields miners’ rights are not available unless specially en¬ 
dorsed. Stringent restrictions keep out Chinese competi¬ 
tion. Miners’ rights arc granted for ten yoars or less, the 
fee being 10s. per year. Prospectors may hold claims of 
from 150 to 400 yards square, by pegging out, registering, 
and working the same. Leases of not more than twenty- 
five acres are granted at a yearly rental of £1 per acre. 
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To work lands containing other minerals than gold, appli¬ 
cation must be made to the Secretary for lands, or the Gov¬ 
ernment agent for the district. Such lands are granted 
either in fee simple, or lease, or under license. From twenty 
to 820 acres may lie Ixiught, outright at 80s, per acre, 5s. 
per acre and survey fees to lx) paid at once, and the rest 
within twelve months. Improvements to the extent of £1 
pcreere must bo marie within two years. 1/cases for ninety- 
nine. yoars or less are granted at the annual rent of 5s. jier 
acre. Certain areas can be mined only nnder licenses, for 
which 10s. per year must be paid. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Miners’ rights ‘are granted on payment of a 5s. fee, en¬ 
titling the holder to mine for gold for a year. Prospectors 
must, obtain a special three months license, for which £1 
must be paid. Business licenses for gold fields cost the 
same. Leases for not more than forty acres of gold-pro¬ 
ducing land are granted at a rent fixed by the Governor. 

For mining other minerals than gold, u year's license for 
prospecting and analysis only, in not, more than eighty 
acres, may lie obtained for a fee of £1. Leases are given 
for blocks of 840 acres or less for not over ninety-nine years, 
at a rent of Is. per acre, and a royalty of 2J per cent, on 
the net profits. At least £8 jxir acre, must be spent every 
two years in working the mine, and three men for every 
eighty acres must l>e employed nine months in the year. 

WEST AUSTRALIA. 

Gold mining Is at first curried on under a miner’s license 
for two years, which may be obtained for a fee of 2s. 6d. 
Mining rights for a year over a block of 800 acres or less 
may be obtained by paying a fee of £1, and renewed for a 
second year at the same rate. Crown grants, as described 
in the land laws, will lie given on payment of £;> jxt acre, 
for lots of not lass than twenty acres, if the holders of 
licenses or leases have erected proper buildings and ma¬ 
chinery. 

Minerals other than gold are worked under leases, which 
are granted for seven years at the annual rent of 5s. fier 
"ac'-e for from twenty 1o 200 acres. C’-.v, n grants may 
lx- obtained on the same terms as gold lands. Leases 
undeveloped are liable to forfeiture afier a year. If a lessee 1 
takes pastoral land for mining purposes, he must compen¬ 
sate the lessee of the latter for any improvements. Leases i 
may bo transferred by paying a foe of 10s. ' 


TASMANIA. 

Licenses to reside on gold fields cost £2 a year. There 
are also small foes for permission to fell wood, make char¬ 
coal or bricks, and for registering miners’ rights, which cost 
5s. Leases of auriferous lands are granted at a rent of £1 
jx*r acre for not more than twenty-flvo acres. Fees and 
stamps for preparing the same cost £1 10s. 

Coal lands may be leased at a rent of 2a 6d. per aoro. 
Not, less than forty, or more than 820 acres can be selected. 
Other mineral lands may be leased in blocks of twenty to 
eighty acres, at a rental of 5». per acre. Actual mining 
work must be done nnder penalty of forfeiture. After 
three year’s occupation the land may be bought in at a 
valuation. Special licenses to prospect for other metals 
than gold may be obtained from the Commigioner of 
Crown Lands, on paying a fee of £1 for twelve months. 

NEW ZEALAND. 

The law as to gold fields is the same throughout the col¬ 
ony, ami gives authority to the Governor to proclaim Adds, 
issue miners’ rights for a fee of £1, and business licenses for 
£5 per annum. On petition of not less than 500 persons 
holding mining rights, ho may constitute a Warden’s Court 
or Mining Board on any gold field, and issue mining leases 
for not more than fifteen years, and pastoral leases for not 
more than seven years, and not more than fifty acres. There 
is an export, duty of 2s. fid. per ounce on ull gold exported 
from the colony, except coin, plate, jewelry, and personal 
ornaments. 

Fur mineral- other Ilian gold, different regulations exist In the sepa¬ 
rate provinces. In Nelson prospering licenses for a year, over sir 
contiguous square miles, arc granted at Id. per aero. Mining leases arc 
ghee lor twonty-nm- year-, over two square miles, at a rent of fid, jut 
acre for the flrsltwo years, and ts. per acre thereafter. An advance dc- 
’posit of &- |ier acre must, tie made. A royally of from two to four per cent 
is demanded, but I lie reut is reduced by the amount of the royalty 
When the royalty cguuls or exceeds the retH, the latter is remitted 
Lenses may ho renewed for twenty-one years, at double rent and roy¬ 
alties. Timber, flax, and building licenses are granted on payment of 
moderate fees. In Otamo, leases for mineral lauds are nnder the con¬ 
trol of a Hoard, who may grant, refuse, or put up at auction at their dis¬ 
cretion After three years" oc.-upstion, a lessee may have his land sold 
at am lion, the upset, price to is- red by the Hoard. A fee of £2 for a 
lease and £1 for a license i» required, tn MARi.Bonoron, mineral land* 
oilier than gold fields may lie leased for twenty-one years or lesa in 
blocks of not more Ilian 100 acres. The rent I* fixed by the Board, A 
royalty ts demanded, and bon a Jlt/e working required. Similar regula¬ 
tions exist in Auckland and Marlborough. 
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PROPOSED LAND SYSTEMS. 


f lliS laws and regulations under which land 
for agricultural purposes passes from the 
, Crown, into the hands of private indi¬ 
viduals differ in the various Australasian 
colonies. In almost all, however, provision is made 
for any person, not a minor under eighteen or a 
married woman, desirous of settliug on the laud 


to select a certain limited area, and to pay the pur¬ 
chase money by installments, the compliance with 
certain conditions of residence and improvement 
being also required before the selector becomes en¬ 
titled to a Crown grant. The principal features of . 
this portion of each system, corrected to date, are 
detailed under nine heads in the following table: 


CONDITIONS OF LAND SELECTION IN AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES, 1885. 


Cou n m o ttB or Ssucotion. 


1. Maximum area allowed -Acre#. 

2. Price per aero. 

3. Time over which purchase may extend— ( 

Years.1 

4. Minimum time in which fee-simple may I 

be aeqnirod—Years. I 

5. Annual payment per acre. 

6 . Value of necessary Improvements per acre. 
1. Time allowed for making Improvements— ) 

Years.f 

8 . Acres in every 100 to bo cultivated. 

9. Period of residence necessarv—Years. 




Quoem-land. 






New South 

Wulofl 



South 

Australia. 

Western 

Australia. 


New 

Zealand. 

Victoria. 

Home- 

Other 

Tasmania. 



steads. 

Selections. 





8**50 

6401 o*,650 

160 

040 1 o 1,280 

040 to 1,000 

No limit. 

320 

830 

it 

£1 

Ss. 6 d. 

£1 upwards 

£1 

J0«. 

£1 

£1 to £3 

20 

83 

5 


20 

10 

14 

10 

« 

5 

5 

10 

6 

Any time 

Any time 

3 

Is. 

Is. 

6 d. 


Is. 

Is. 


2 *. to 6 k. 

20a. | 

Fencing 

only 

7f*. Gel. to 
10 m. 

7s. 61 I. to 

j- 10B. 



SOIL 




6 

2 

5 

5 

4 

10 


6 

10 




30 

s® 


90 

5 

5 

5 


20 


ii 

6 


The following is tho tonnage of vessels entered at and cleared from British possessions throughout 
the world in the year 1882. The information is derived entirely from official documents: 


SHIPPING IN BRITISH POSSESSIONS, 1882. 

(Exclusive of Coaming Trade.) 


Country on*Coi,oxY. 


Kmora. 

United Kingdom. 

Gibraltar. 

Malta. 


Abia. 


India. 

Ceylon..•. 

Strait* Settlement*.. 

tubtiin. 

Hong Kong....._ 


Arnica. 


Mauritian. 

Natal,,. 

Cape or Good Hop*. 
St. Helena... 

oSdo<;a.t,;:;:;:::: 

Sierra Leone. 

Gambia... 


Canada,....... 

Newfoundland 
Bermuda*. 


Akxkica. 


Tonnage of 
Venecia Entered 
or Cleared. 


Ton*. 

RI.4fU.SSh 

8.540,455 

6.595,054 


7,888.88(1 
3,212,474 
5,632.818 
.48,784 
9,1111,788 


540.32(1 

438.124 

*,< 180,165 

105,872 

858,488 

847.972 

502,430 

161,085 


7,1*1.562 

602,498 

189,618 


Country ok Colony. 


AMCRUM- {’ohfltir/itl. 

Honduras ...... 

Hellish Guiana... 


[ Vest Indies— 

nabanuia. 

j Turk’* Ialund.. 

: .Tamaica . ., 

SI. 1.IH1I1. 

Si Vincent.. . 
Jtarbndoea... . 

Grenada. 

Tobago . 

Virgin Islands, 
si (’briatopher. 

Ne\ie . 

Dominica. . . 

Montserrat- 

Anttgnn. 

Trinidad. 


Australasia and South Ssah. 

Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand_ 

Fiji... 

Falkland Inlands... . ... 

I Total..... 


Tonnage of 
Vessels Entered 
or Cleared. 


TonB, 

177,015 
648,658 


* 66,367 

179,640 

787.049 

408,296 

187,9*3 

520,802 

*07,778 

30,514 

8,876 

306,983 

33,534 

8*0,125 

*9,163 

838,988 

839,968 


10,866,859 

87.625 

40,470 


183,138,603 
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PRINCIPAL IMPOSTS AND EXPORTS, 


IMPORTS OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES IN AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES (Value), 1883. 


AjmcLss. 

New South 
Wales. 

Queensland. 

Booth 

Australia, 

Tasmania. 

"Victoria. 

Western 

Australia. 

Textile Fabrics, Dress, ek. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Woolens and woolen piur« woods. 

* 

100,898 

23^897 

• 

mow 

* 

Silks...,.. 

* 

18,606 

• 

247,982 

* 

Cottons.... 

+ 

110,008 


* 

888,496 

* 

I>rapery... . 

Uabemafthery... 

3,875,31W 

* 

^ 551,979 


503,898 

848',672 

| 82,979 

Drei-i*— 






Apparel and nlopH . 

388,417 

195,870 

291,318 

* 

816,047 

21,185 

Boots and Khoen. 

671,402 

132,885 

384,136 

44,212 

128,246 

12,774 

Hats, e«p*. and bonnet a. 

* 

50,778 

* 

* 1 

188241 

8,599 

Hosiery. 

* 

40,089 

* 


141,394 

* 

Iisgs and sucks (iuclndlnf; uoolpacks). 

181,203 

38,600 

181,451 

29,594 

187,076 

4.041 

Food, Animai.—F ish . 

Fwd, Vr<f(fat>k. 

186,829 

89,776 

55,140 

712 

102,502 


Flour and bisculf. 

4110,6.34 

343,557 

2,580 

828 

16,141 

86,407 

Grain—wheat. . 

00,080 

3,270 

14,578 

806 

5,128 

.3,586 


HU,140 
7rt,lHB 

5,826 

42,245 

52,479 

9,105 


82,400 

99,849 

8,099 

1,484 

M rice . 

8,605 


23 r, 869 
170,000 

80,896 

64.088 

25.496 

14,098 

193,288 

110,885 

6,616 

1,825 

Potatoes. . 

24^770 


768,006 

18,610 

448,098 

185,450 

1,858,523 

80,081 

Drink# anti Stimulants. 

Beer, rider, and perrv. 

200,600 

143,404 

93 158 

18,108 

197,702 

15.481 

Spirits... 

Wine. 

647,400 

208,86,3 

i 41,155 

46,090 

409,285 

17,700 

140,273 

60,116 

29,789 

14,706 

158,969 

4 , 8.35 


346,238 

113,693 

03,661 

36,074 

568,908 

16,088 

Coffee. 

20,980 

4,860 

16,844 

3,31.1 

40.211 

1,286 

Tobacco, eiRarn, and snuff. 

184,252 

72,565 

61,410 

28,932 

811,778 

11,022 

Animal Substances, 







Wool . 

665,619 


661,177 

10.082 


2,040,588 


Leather and leatherwarc. 

72,754 

21,125 

21,043 

104,188 

1.147 

Vegetable Substances. 





706,424 

6,781 

Tlmlmr . 

408,547 

88,277 

299,278 

28,564 

Minerals and Metals, 






6,788 



18,599 

91,016 

85,384 

879,877 

Gold—bullion.. 

754,804 

1,143 

612,897 

1,272 


461,069 

427,948 

125,970 

56c,<07 

70,600 

42,752 

9,960 

366.768 

IilvR Stock. 

22.718 

922,986 

1,652 


* Included under the head of Drajtfry It will bp observed that this vm indefinite beading 1* fdill extensively used in moat of the colonics; 
In New South Y\ ulea enpemily, textile f obricn and diew« of nearly every kind arc winded thereunder. It has Jong fcince been abandoned in Vletoiia. 


EXPORTS OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES IN AUS'l xALASIAN COLONIES (Value), 1883 . 


AltTlCLKa. 

Nnv South 
Wales. 

Queen aland. 

South 

Anhtiettu 

Textile Fatjrirs, Dress, etc. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Woolena, and woolen piece goods . 

* 

a 

1,982 

Drftperv... 

Ilaberduahery. 

420,942 

* 

j- 18.529 

42,074 

Dreng - 




Apparel and <dopy . 

>36,477 

2,298 

16,801 

Boots and slioes . 

154,770 

6,288 

18,810 

Food, Animal. 




Butter aud cheese. 

46,898 

305 

11,223 

MeotH—fronh, preserved, and Halted..... 

872,968 

155,908 

6,185 

FofX f , V(tfcfable. 




Flour and bincuit.. . 

197,291 
16,868 ■ 
2.3,436 
95,491 

8,088 

754,884 

265,588 

4,911 

Potatoes... 

618 

Sugar and iriola^HeH ... ... .. . 

545,085 

33,789 

Jirinh and Stimulant., 




\\ ine. 

88,628 

600 

28,174 

Tobacco, cj^urg, and hi 11 IT. 

58,151 

.3,987 

10,215 

A hi ‘h til Subdanrps 




Wool.. 

10,186,244 

2,277.878 

2,406,768 

Th 1 low , . , 

415,525 

179.596 

27,810 

Leather and 1< atlinw ,ue . 

111,400 

3,207 

17.141 

Hide* and i-kins 

.'120,055 

186.332 

72,975 

Shells—pearl and toitoiae. etc * . 

63,857 

80,749 

V< Sulfstanrit. 




Timber .. 

75,540 

25,676} 

18,680 

Mine, ah and Metals. 




Coal and coke. 

837,344 

898 

186 

Gold—bnl J ion . 

125,98.7 

698,138 

11,777 

“ HpeCie. 

i. 564,907 

1,090 

132,897 

Copper . 

644,508 

8,696 

284,802 

'ITn aud tinware ..... . 

1 094.164 

298,870 

1,121 

Livestock.. 

804,770 

620,187 

55,922 



Tasmania. 

Victoria. 

Western 

Australia. 

£ 

£ 

n 


106,807 


l 

70,916 





mm 



311,597 




64,015 

■ * 


1,487 

.■17,841 



7,570 

.29,565 

248 


69.3 

195,571 



4,149 

856,156 



35,121 

110,885 



4,936 

266,779 




44,004 

03 


742 

145,551 

184 


450,867 

6,054,613 

#25,279 


881 

282 400 

187 


20,090 

887,423 

420 


30,70S 

121,666 

1,002 




49,6£6t 


46,144 

30,695 

125,980* 


281 

861 



178,561 

1,665,261 




2,251,278 




5,280 

75 


876,446 

8,642 



75,312 

804,889 

11,360 















































































A. Capital A endorsed on the face of an account or document may mean 
A udited. Accefttdy or Approved, Small <r, written <g), means rf/, ns, 
10 yds. (2V J 4 cts. 

A. 1. Of first quality. Used technically in shipping, but applied to other 
matters. The mark originated with the English l.Ioyds, who rate 
vessels At, Aa, am! so down. In the American system the registry 
descends from A by fraction*, Ar, AiJ4» AiJ£, Aa. 

Abandonment. In mating insurant, c, the abandonment ot property 
insured to the insuiers. 

Abatement. Amount deducted finm a bill for any cause; a discount; 
removal of a nuisance. 

Abator. One who removes a nuisance. 

Abeyance- Held in suspense, as an unsettled estate. 

Abstract. Abridgment or epitome of a df'.d or other document. 

Acceptance. Agreement by the dr a:vee of negotiable paper to pay the 
S.iine. Agreement to teams offoed. 

Acceptance supra Protest. Agreement to pay a note or bill after it has 
been protested, for the. honor of the maker 01 an indmscr. 

Acceptor. He who by his signatuie makes acceptance.. 

Accession. Acquiring property attached as an incident. 

Aqpessory. One who instigates, encourages or aids in the offence of 
another. 

Accommodation Paper. Notes or bills not icpn-senting an actual sale 
or trade transaction, but merely diawn to be discounted for the benefit 
of drawer, acceptor or indorsers, <«r all combined 

Accord and Satisfaction. Offer and acceptance of one thing in place* of 
another due. 

Aooount. A statement of sums and amounts due from ore person to 
another and their offsets, arising from mutual transactions. Summary 
of defats and t redits* 

Accountant. An expeit in examining book 1 .. 

Account Current. A running account for a certain period, showing 
what is due at the present time. 

Account Sales. The account of a broker or commission agent, showing 
amount and rate of sales, expenses of freight, commission, etc., and 
net amount due the principal. 

Accretion* Gradual increase of land through natural causes. 

Accroach. To attempt to use power without authority. 

Acome. To increase, to be due an profits. 

Acknowledgment. A receipt. In law, admission of facts. 

Acquittance. A written receipt in full, or dUchaige from all claims. 

Actional ra {French). The holder of shares in n stock company. 

Act A formal writing expicasing what has been done, as, an net of 

Congress, an act of bankruptcy. . . , 

Actuary. Officer of a life insurance company; expert in vital statistics 
and annuities. 


Act of God. A cause of injury not to be prevented by human means. 
Adjustment. Settlement of claims in marine or fire insurance. Deter¬ 
mining amount of lov> and of liability. In accounts, the settling 0/ a 
disputed account. 

Admiralty Court. A oou.t having jurisdiction in maritime matters. 

Ad Valorem (Latin). Aicoidmg to the value. 

Ad Valorem Duties. Duties levied on goods a< cording to value ; not by 
quantity, weight or measure. Opposed to Specific Duties. 
Administer. 1 o settle an estate as adnnnstratur or executor. 
Administrator. One who has charge of the estate of a man dying with¬ 
out a will, or appointed in place of an executor. 

Advance. Increase in value. 

Advances. Money paid before goods are delivered to buyer, or sold by 

broker. 

Adventure. Shipment of goods on shipper’s own account. Merchants 
keep a debit and ci edit account with each enterprise, as, Adventure 
to Rio Janeiro. 

Adventure, Bill of. Writing signed by master of ship which carries 

goods at the <mtier's ridt. 

Adventure in Co. Shipment of goods at joint risk of shipper and con¬ 
signee. 

Adverse Posession. Posewou of real property avowedly contrary to the 

claim of another person. 

Advice. Mon ant do inhumation .sent by letter, called Letter of Advice. 
Affiant. One vvho inaD's an nJ.idavii. 

Affidavit. i>< tlaraiio 1 under oath. 

Affiliation. I\ .labiishmrnt cl paternity. 

Affinity. Connection ranking from marriage. 

Affreightment. The act of hiring a ship foi transportation of goods. 
Agent. Our who :u *s for anulln 1 

Aggravation. In law, something enhancing crime or increasing damages 
Agio (.V.//’/a rt). PiiTeionfC in value between bank notes and gold, or 
between one kind of pupei money and another. 

Agiotage. Speeul.ition on fluctuation of public securities. 

Agrarian. Relating to land. 

Agreement. A emit tact, laterally, the meeting of minds. 

Alias (Latin) A second or assumed name. 

Alien. One of foreign birth and allegiance. 

Alimony. I n divorce law, provision for support of a wife. 

Allegation. Rule for obtaining the proportion of ingredients in making 
mixtures, and the value of such mixtures. 

Alliquot Part. A number contained within a larger number an «aact 
number of times. 

Allonge (Frcru/i). A paper pasted on a note or bdl of exchange to allow 
more indorsements than the bill has room for. 

Allegiance. Obedience and support due to the government. 


* 








COMMERCIAL DICTIONARY. 


Allotment Ticket. Order for payment of wages to seaman's family at 
seated intervals during the voyage 

Allow. To yield to another’s profit; to concede; to discount. * 

Allowance* Deduction from gross weight or amount. Sailor's rations. 

Alloy (French y & la hi). Baser metal introduced in coinage ; the union 
of different metals, Neither of the precious metals i> used in absolute 
purity in coinage. Gold is alloyed with silver or copper ; silver, with 
nickel, brass, or copper. The proportion of alloy differs in different 
countries. 

Alluvion. Gradual increase of the shore of a stream. 

Amotion. A turning away 01 removal. 

Amount Grosi. The total .sum of aggregate. 

Amount Not. Total sum less pioper deduction for expenses, discount, or 
charges. 

Ancestor. Ir* law, cmbicnes collaterals as well as lineals*. 

Anchorage. A spot near shore where .ships are in safety. Holding 
ground. 

Ancient Writing*. Deeds thirty years old may be admitted to evidence 
without proof. 

Anker. A foreign measure of about ten gallons 

Anne*. To take permanently, as to annex territory ; fixtures arc annexed 
to the freehold. 

A nnuify. A sum paid yearly «*r at stated intervals. 

Answer. To be responsible for ; to reply. 

Antedate. To date beforehand. 

Application. In insurance, the first step in obtaining a policy. 

Appellate Jurisdiction. Courts having power to review decisions of 
lower mints 

Apply. To dispose of m a particular manner, as, to apply funds in pay¬ 
ment of a note. 

Appraisement. Ascertaining the value of goods or property. 

Appraiser. He who appi.iu.es In particular, an officer of government 
who ascertains the. value of dutiable goods. 

Appreciate. I’o use in value. 

Apprentice. A minor bound out to learn a trade. 

Apprize. Anothn foim of apprane 

Appropriation. Setting apart for a specific purpose. Government grant 
of money. 

Appurtenance. Something incidental to another. 

Arbitration. Settlement of disputed claim? oi accounts by arbitrators. 

Arbitrators. Disinterested parties called in to settle disputes. 

Arbitration of Exchanges. Comparison of currency of into mediate 
places, to discover whether it is more profitable to forward money 
directly or indirectly. 

Archives. State papers, tecords, charters, and other impnttnnt docu¬ 
ments. 

Article. A single piece of goods ; a division of h document or contract. J 

Arson. The malicious burning of another's house. 

A iclos of Partnership, ’i lie cmiitnrt between the parties. 

Article* of War. Rules for the government of army and navy. 

Assay. To lest the putiiy of pircious metal®. 

Antes*. To levy a tax 01 share ol expense.. 

Asset*, l'limls of an individual, firm, oi nrporation ; resources; opposed 
to liabilities 

Assignat*, l’apei money of Fr.iure after the revolution, never redeemed. 

Assignee. A person to win in an alignment is made; truster for the 
creditors of a hank-up: cstaU . 

Assignment. ( onditton.tl 1 •> *nsfer of property for safe keeping, r*r adjust¬ 
ment. 

Assignor. One who lian .frrs his piopctty lo assignees foi the benefit of 
creditors or for other icasnns. 

Assize*. A criminal Court for jury trials held fiom place to place. 
(Knglish) 

Association. A body of mrn ; u stork company ; a so iety. I 

Assortment. A quantity of goods varying in form, t .,b r , style, sire, <, r 
puce. 

Assumpsit. An action to recover damages for breach r»f contract. 

Assurance. Nearly synonymous with insurance * an agreement to pay 
on a contingency sure to oitur. 


Attachment. A seizure of property or person by order of the court, to be 
held until the cause is decided. 

Attest, To witness by signature a document or judicial act 

Attorney. An agent; an officer of the court; a counsellor. 

Attorney, Power of. Written authority for one person to act for 
another. 

Attorney General. The chieflaw officer of the government. 

Attorn. To agree to become tenant to one to whom reversion has hem 
granted. 

Auction. Public sale to highest bidder. 

Auctioneer. A person licenced to sell by auction. 

Audit, T u scrutinize accounts and vouchers. 

Auditor. One authorized to examine accounts ; an officer of the United 
States Treasury. 

Aver, To assert formally. 

Average. The mean value ; Medium quality ; a fair sample. 

Average, General. In marine insurance, a proportionate contribution 
levied on ship and goods to cover necessary sacrifice of a part. 

Average, Particular. Partial damage of ship alone, or of cargo alone, 
arising from ordinary wear and fear or mi-baps. 

Average, Petty. Small charges, such as pilotage, port charges, and the 
like, borne in pan by *vhip and part by cargo. 

Average of Payment*. Method of finding the time when payment mny 
be made of several sums due at different dates without loss to cither 
party. 

Avoid. In law, to nullify. 

Avulsion. Hands torn by the current from one estate and added tq 
another. 

Bail. A surety for appearance ; the amount pledged 

Bailments. In law of contracts, delivery of goods fot some purpose. 

Balance. Difference necessary to make dehit and troiit sides of an ac¬ 
count equal; weighing scales. 

Balance Account, An account made up of balances of different ac¬ 
counts , a brief summary of the slate of n business. 

Balance Sheet. A papci giving a summary' and balance of accounts. 

Balance of Trade. Difference in value between total exports and im- 
poits of a country. 

Ballast. Weight used to steady a ship; in balance , leaded with ballast 
instead of cargo. 

Bale, A piukagc of goods or produce. 

Banco. Diffoenre between bank value and current value of money. 

Bank. An man ution for deposit, discount, and cm eolation. 

Bankable. Capable of passing at par at a bank. 

Bankbook. Passbook of a bank, showing state of depositor’s account. 

Bank Hours. Usually from y oi ioa, m. to 3 i>. m. 

Banker. A dealer in money ; one enlno-rcd with funds by others. 

Bankrupt. One unable to meet his business liabilities ; the word literally 
means broken up 

Bank Stock, Shares in a banking company ; paid up capital of a bank 
divided into shaicx. 

Bar. A final defence; prnftv?i»n of law. 

Bargain. An agreement of sale ; an advantageous commercial transao 
lion. 

Barque or Bark. A thiec-masted vessel, rigged square ns to fore and 
mam masts, and “ fore and aft " as tornirren mast. 

Barratry, In shipping, any wilful breath of duty or trust by master or 
crew, as against owneis or insurer**; in common law, malicious stir¬ 
ring up of litigation 

Barrel. A measure of capacity, containing 31 }-$ gallons, wine measure; 
36 gallons, beer measure ; 32 gallons, ale measure. 

Barrel Bulk. In freight measurement, 5 cubic feet. 

Barrister. English name for a lawyer who practices in the courts. 

Barter. To exchange one kind of goods for anothci, 

Base Court. An inferior court, not one of record. 

Bazaar ( Furbish)* Place of trade ; specially applied to shops for sale of 
fancy articles. 

Beacon. Geneial word for light-house or light-ship. L 

Bear. In Stock Exchange slang, one who strive* to depress the price of 
stocks. 

Bearer. He who holds and presents for payment a note, bill, check*«r 
draft. 






LEGAL AND MERCANTILE TERMS. 


Ih l rl r , Payable Jo. Negotiable paper »o drawn need not be indorsed. 
Bench Warrant) One leaned by a superior court judge. 

Bill. A statement of accounts due ; general term for all negotiable paper. 

Bill Book. In bookkeeping, the account kept of all notes, drafts and bills 
of exchange. 

Billhead. A printed form for bills, with business address at the top. 

Bill of Discovery. Application to equity court to compel disclosure of 
facts. 

Bill of Entry. A bill of goods entered at the custom-house. 

Bill of Exooptions. A written list of exceptions to a court’s decisions. 

Bill of Exohange. A written order from one person to another, order¬ 
ing or requesting him to pay a certain sum of money to a third person 
at a given date* 

Bill, Domestic or Inland. A bill of exchange payable in the country 
where drawn. 

Bill, Foreign. A bill of exchange payable in a foreign country; usually 
drawn in duplicate or triplicate. 

Bill of Lading. A receipt given by a ship’s master for goods received 
for carnage, piomiring to deliver the same at a certain tune mid place, 
dangers of the sea excepted: four copies ate usually made, one for 
master, one fur shipper, one to be sent in ship to consignee, the fourth 
sent by some other ship. 

Bill of Parcels. Sometimes used for invoice. 

Bill of Particulars. Specification of demands* for which an action is 
brought. 

Bill of 8 ale. A contract under seal for the sale of goods. 

Bill of Bight. A foim of Custom-House entry, allowing consignee to 
mc goods before paying duty. 

Bills Payable. Notes and bills issued in favor of other parties by a 
merchant. 

Bills Receivable. Notes ami bills made by others and payable to our¬ 
selves. 

Blank Credit. Permission to draw money on account, no sum being 
spci ified. 

Bona Fide {I,Attn) In good faith. 

Blackmail. Extortion of money by threats. 

Blockading. Obstructing an enemy's ports. 

Board of Trade. About equivalent to Chamber vf ( omntertt or Jl/sr- 
chant's F rchange ; an association of business men to regulate mnttcis 
of trade and further their Hitmens, and for the settlement of diffci. 
enec.s between its members. 

Bond. A legal doiumcnt by which a person binds himself to pay money 
or do something under penult) of paying a sum fixed. 

Bond Creditor. A cicdiior whose debt is secured by a bond. 

Bond Debt. A debt contracted under obligation of a bond. 

Bonded Goods. Goods ou which bonds instead of cash have been given 

fur impoi t duties 

Bonded Warehouse- Puddings owned by persons approved of by the 
Secretin j r of the Treasury, and who have given bonds m guarantee fur 
the stud observance of the revenue laws; used for storing imported 
merchandise until the duties arc paid or the goods re-shipped without 
entry. 

Bondsman. One who gives security lor the payment of money, perform¬ 
ance of an act, or integrity of another. 

Bonus. Additional money paid beyond interest; extra profits 

Book Debts. Account* chaigcd oil the books. 

Bookkeeper. One u ho keeps mercantile accounts. 

Bookkeeping, Single Entry. That system of bookkeeping which re¬ 
quires only one eutiy for a single transaction. 

Bookkeeping, Double Entry. The system of bookkeeping which re¬ 
quires fur evety transaction two entries, one on the debit and one on 
the credit ride. 

Borough. An incorporated town or village. 

Bottomry Bond. The mortgage of a vessel for sums advanced fur the use 
of the ship. 

Bought end Bold Note*. Notes given by a broker to the seller and 
buyer respectively. 

Bounty. A bonus or premium given to encourage trade. 

Brand. Literally a mark of designation made by a hot lion ; any tradc- 

," mark, device, or name ; the particular quality of a class of goods. 
Broach of Trust Violation of hw duty by a trustee. 


h 

Bread stuffs. Any kind of grain, corn, or meal. 

Breakage. Allowance made by a shipper for loss by the destruction of 
fragile wares. 

Breaking In. Such violence as is necessary to constitute burglary. 

Breaking Bulk. Opening packages of goods in transit. 

Brief. A concise summary or statement of a case. 

Broker. An agent or factor; a middleman paid by commission ; the 
most common are SiU, Exchange , Insurance, Produce, Shty, and 
Stock Brokers. 

Bull. Stuck Exchange slang for a broker or dealer who believes that the 
value of stocks will rise and speculates for a rise, “ goes long " on a 
stock. 

Bullion. Uncoined gold or silver. 

Burden of Proof, Obligation of a party asserting a fact to prove it. 

Burglary. At common law, breaking into a house in the night time with 
felonious intent. 

Bushel. A cylindrical measure, i 8 ^ inches in 'diameter and 8 inches 
deep inside; its capacity is 2,159 42-100 cubic inches. 

By-Law. Local or restricted municipal regulations. 

Cabinet. Advisory council of h sovereign or president. 

Calculate, To determine by reckoning * to adjust by comparison. 

Call. Demand for payment of instalments due on stock. 

Call. In Stock Exchange slang, a privilege given to another to M call ” 
for delivery of stock at a time and price fixed. 

Cancel. To annul or erase ; often dune by stamp pr punch. 

Canon. A precept of ecclcsiastiral law. 

Capiat. Writ commanding sheriff to take defendant or a witness into 

custody 

Capital. Money invented in business ; amount of assets. 

Capitalist. One having money to invest; a wealthy man. 

Capital Offence. One punishable by death. 

Capital Stock. The aggregate amount invested in a stock company ; 
total value of stock at par. 

Capitation. Tax levied by polls. 

Carat. A mcaMUe of weight for gold and precious stones. 

Cargo. Merchandise laden on a ship for transportation. 

Carrier. One who carries goods for another. 

Cartage. The amount due for carting gouds. 

Carte Blanche ( Ftenth ). Literally white paper ■ free or full powers. 

Case. A box for holding goods or meichandise ; at law, an action or suit. 

Case, Action on the. A common law form oi actiou. 

Cash. Ready money ; gold, silver, bank-notes ; checks and drafts are 
usually included. 

Cash-Book. A book of entry for money paid in and out. 

Cashier. One who has charge of money ; a bank officer. 

Cessation \Frrfuh). Act uf annulling ; reversal. 

Cash Sales. Sales for cash. 

Caveat. Formal notice not to interfere w ith one’s rights. 

Certificate. A written vouchei, as, a certificate of deposit, a stock-certi* 
fu. ale. 

Certified Check. One accepted by the bank on which it is drawq at 

good. 

Chamber of Commerce. An association of merchants for the encour¬ 
agement of trade 

Charter. A grant by a State empowering acorporated association to do 
business. 

Charter-Party. A written contract for the hire of a vessel for a given 
voyage. 

Check, An order on a bank for payment of money on demand to bearer 
or the order of some person. 

Check-Book. A printed book of blank checks. 

Check-Clerk. One who examines accounts of other clerks; a bank clerk 
who enters up checks. 

Choset In Action Personal property for which the right of action exists 
but which has not been reduced to possession. 

Circular. A printed letter of advertisement. 

Circular Note. A note or bill issued by bankers for the accommodation of 
travelers, calling upon correspondents at different places to pay money 
on demand. 

Clearance. A Custom House certificate that a ship is free to leave. 

fc . 
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Clearing, s. Entering a ship at the Custom House and obtaining clear¬ 
ance. *. In banking, exchange of checks and settling balances at the 
Clearing House. 

Clearing Haute. A banking exchange for daily m ttleinents. 

C. O. D. Collect on delivery ; method of payment for goods sent by 

express. 

Collateral. In law of descent, that which U not lineal; w grandson is of 
lineal, a nephew of collateral descent. 

Collateral Security. A secondary security to be available if the chief 

security fail. 

Collector. One authorized to receive money foranolhei ; chief officer of a 

Custom House. 

Commerce. Extended trade or traffic. 

Commission. An agent's percentage for transacting business. 
Commission Broker. One who buy** or sells on commission. 
Commissioner of Deeds. An attorney or notary authorized to take 
acknowledgment of deeds in a foreign State. 

Common Carrier. A puhln con veyci of goods or passengers. 

Common Law. Unwritten law, as distinguished from written or statute 
law. 

Company. An association in business ; a joint stock concern. 

Compound Intareat. Interest on both principal and interest. 
Composition. A payment by a debtor of a percentage of his debts as 
settlement in full. 

Consideration. Value received; a bonus. 

Consigns*. One to whom goods are sent. 

Consignment. Goods sent to an agent to be sold. 

Consols. Government securities of England, payingthree per cent 
Consul. A representative of one country in a port of another to piotcet 
trade interests and the rights of seamen and other citizens, 

Cohsulago. Duty paid by merchant* for protection of commerce abroad 
Contraband. Prohibited good* or merchandise ; smuggled goods. 
Contraband of War. Goods which neutial ships arc forbidden to carry 
to belligerents ; as munitions or arms. 

Contract. An agreement ; a bargain. 

Contractor. One who engages to do certain work or furni>h goods at 
fixed rates ; a public supply agent. 

Conveyance. A written instrument by which property is transferred ; a 

deed. 

Coop# rage. Charge for putting hoops on casks or hail els 
Copying*Prats. An instillment for taking impressions fmin damp paper. 
Corner. In stock and grain broket's slang, the buying up of n large 
quantity of stock or grain 10 raise the pure. 

Corporation. A body of business men authorized by law to transact 
certain business. 

Counter-Entry. An entry in a contrary sense. 

Counting Room. A merchant’s business office. 

Coupon (French). A certificate of interest attached to bonds or stock, to 
be cut off when due. 

C.' irt of Equity. One having a chancery or equity jurisdiction ; not 
limited by the common law. 

Ct. Abbreviation for Credit; the Cr. ride of an account is on the right 
hand. 

Credit. In bookkeeping, value received or transferred from the party ; 

opposite of debit . financial standing ; power to obtain loans. 

Creditor. One to whom money or value is due. 

Credit Mobiliar. An association intending to buy tip and conduct rail¬ 
roads or other companies cn limited liability principles; in tins 
country the most noted was the Credit Mobthci Company of the 
Pacific Railroad. 

Curbstone Broker. Brokers not members of the regular Stock-Exchange, 

Currency. The circulating medium of a country 

Current. Passing freely ; now running, as, turtenf accounts. 

Customs. Taxes on goods cxpoited nr import > d 
Ciiatom Houto. A place appointed to recrive cuntnnris 
Co atom House Entry. A statement made and fees paid in clearing a 
ship. 

Customary Law. Practices which have become law through the long 
usage of the mercantile world. 

Damages. Compensation for injury received. 

Date. Day of the month a M year. 


Day-Book. A book for recording daily transactions. 

Days of Graoa, Three days allowed for payment of notes or bills after 
the time specified has elapsed. In some other countries .more than 
three are allowed. 

Debase. To lessen in value ; as, a debased coinage. 

Debenture. A Custom House certificate entitling an exporter to a draw¬ 
back on duties paid. 

Debit. To make debtor ; opposite of credit ; a chargo entered. 

Debtor. One who owes ; opposite of creditor, 

Decimal. A tenth part ; by tenths. 

Declined. Decreased in value. 

Deed. A scaled legal instrument, transferring property, usually land. 
Default. Failure to pay 

Defendant. In law, the one against whom » claim or charge is made. 
Deficit. A lack of funds to balance accounts. 

Del Credere (Italian). Extra commission given an agent in considera¬ 
tion of his warranting the solvency of the purchaser. 

Demand. Claim for payment. 

Demurrage. Forfeit money for detention of vessels beyond the time 
allowed by acha/ler-t arty. 

Deposit. Money ltft with a bank subject to order ; payment on account. 
Depot. A place of Storage or warehouse ; improperly used of a railway 
station. ' 

Derelict Ship or cargo abandoned at sea. 

Deterioration 1-evening in value. 

Deviation. The dcpartuie of"a ship from her regular course to stop at 
other ports 

Directors. The managers of a stock company. 

Discharge. To pay a debt ; to unload a ship. 

Discount. A sum thrown off the amount of a note or bill; a deduction * 
t,i dfs< nunt is to lend money on bills aftm deducting the iutere&t. 
Discount Broker. One who lends money on notes or bills. 

Dissolution. Breaking up of a partnership. 

Dividend. Payment of the piofits of a joint stock concern, fra rata / 
pioportion.il payment to creditors out of a bankrupt estate. 

Dockage or Dock Dues. Charge** for the use of a dock. 

Dockot A ticket or mark on goods showing measurement or destination ; 

a list of ra»»c.s before a court. 

Donee. One to whom something is given. 

Draft An ouler to pay money ; a rough copy of a writing; a deduction 
fiom gioss weight of goods ; number of feet which a ship sinks in the 
water. 

Draw. To make a draft ; to call for funds. 

Drawback. An allowam e or return of duties paid at the Custom House. 
Drawer. The maker of a draft or bill of exchange. 

Drawee. The one on whom a draft oi bill is drawn. 

Dray age Charges on goods hauled by a dray ; cartage. 

Drummer. One who solicits cu-tom for a merchant by showing samples. 
Dry Goods. Commercial name l«r textile fabrics. 

Due Owing ; that wlmh »s owed. 

Due Bill. A written acknowledgment of debt, not negotiable. 

Dun. T o demand payment. 

Dunnage. Loose article, of a cargo ; loose material laid 011 the bottom of 
the ship’s hold to taise goods and prevent injury by water. 

Duplicate. A ropy ; a second article of The same kind. 

Duress Confinement : restraint; compulsion. 

Duties. Taxes levied by a government on exports or imports* 

Eagle. A gold coin of the United Slates, value ten dollars, 

E. E. Abbreviation for error* excepted. 

Effects. Property; goods on hand ; the possessions of a firm. 

Ejectment. Dispossession of houses or land ; forcing out. 

Ell. A measureoflenglh, 1 yard, 9 inches. 

Embargo. Order of a government forbidding ships to leave ita porta. 
Embark. To enter a ship for a voyage \ to engage in any enterprise. 
Emporium A commercial city ; a place of trade. 

Endorse. To transfer notes, bills, or checks by writing one's name on the 
back ; to guarantee payment. 

Endorsee. He in whose favor endorsement it made. 

Endorser. One who endorsee. 
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Engrosser. One who takes the whole of a line of goods ; a forcstaller ; 
on© who 14 corners the market *’ on commodities; an ornamental 
penman. 

Engrossing Clerk. A copyist; a. copying clerk. 

Entrepot. A place where goods are deposited without paying duty, to 
await trauaponation elsewhere ; a free port. 

Entry. Ill bookkeeping, any record made ; depositing a ship’s papers 
with the Custom House. 

Equity A branch of jurisprudence distinct from the common law. 

Equity of Redemption. Privilege allowed to a mortgagor to redeem 
property within a given lime. 

Estoppel. Preclusion of a person from asserting a fact or doing an act 
inconsistent with previous acts or declarations. 

Examiner. A Custom House officer who compares goods with invoices 

Exchange. Place where merchants meet to transact business ; percent¬ 
age on sale of bills ; difference of value between different currencies. 

Exchange Broker. One who negotiates foreign bills of exchange. 

Exchequer. A treasury ; summary of finances. 

Excise. Internal revenue tax. 

Executed. Finished ; accomplished in legal form. 

.Executor. One appointed to carry out the provisions of a will. 

Executory. To be performed in the future. 

Executrix. Feminine form of a teuton. 

Exhibit. Voucher or document presented in *c.ourt; transcript of ledger 
balances. 

Export. To send goods to a foreign country. 

Export Duty. Tax imposed on exports. 

Exporter. One who exports. 

Exports. The goods or merchandise exported, 

Express. To transmit with celeuty. 

Express Company. A corporation engaged in the business of trails- 
pot tmg goods and money from one place to another more quickly than 
can be done by sending as ordinary freight. 

Extension. Allowance of time for payment to a debtor; carrying out 
items of a bill or account. 

E. & 0. E. “ Errors and Omissions Excepted. 

Face. The amount fi»r which a note is drawn. 

Fac Simile {Latin). An exact copy ; a counterpart. 

Factor. An agent appointed to sell goods on commission ; a consignee. 

Factorage. Commissions allowed to factors. 

Facture. A u invoice or bill of goods. 

Failure. Becoming bankrupt ; .suspension of payment. 

Fair. OF average quality ; above middling. 

Fall. 3)ecreA*<j in price or value. 

Fell. Pretence,. Misstatements matlc wuh intent to defraud. 

Fency Good,. Light fabric, ribbons, laces, etc. 

F. r*. Gjhai ge for passage. 

F.rthin An Knghsli copper coin worth half a cent; an insignificant 
value. 

Fee. Payment; charge of a professional man ; a gratuity, 

F..< Simple, in real estate, an absolute title ; one with no conditions 
attached. 

Finance. Funds ; public money; revenue. 

Financier. One skilled in money matters. 

Fire Insurance. Indemnity against loss by fire. 

Fire l*oliey. The writing by which insurer, agree to pay fire insurance. 

Firm. Name, style or title of a business concern; the partners taken 
collectively. 

Five-Forties. United States Bonds, issued during the war, redeemable 
any tuno after five years, payable at not more than forty years after 
date, bearing 6 per cent, interest. 

Five-TwenLei. United States Bonds, redeemable any time after five 
yean, payable twenty years from date, bearing 6 per cent, interest. 

Fixtures. Anything of an ReceMOry nature annexed to real estate; 
that which forms a i«rt of the reality. 

Flat. Inactive; depressed; dull; flat value of stock and bonds is the 
value without interest, 

Floteam. Goods thrown into the tea which swim. 

F. 0. 8. ** Free oa board;” transportation and shipping expenses in¬ 
cluded. 
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Footing. Amount of a column of figures. 

Forced Sales. Sale of commodity under compulsion or foreclosure. 
Foreclose. To seize property under the conditions of a mortgage. 
Foreign Bill. A bill of exchange drawn ill one country upon a cUheu 
of another. 

Forestall. To buy up goods before the regular time of sale ; to bring 
about an increase in the price of provisions. 

Forwarder. A merchant or agent who transmits or forwards goods. 
Fractional Currency. United States paper money for sums lets than a 

dollar. 

Franc. French unit of coinage ; io o centimes ; value, j 8 j -5 cents. 
Franking. Privilege of sending letters free of charge. 

Fraud. In law, any wrongful artifice, device or concealment by which 
pecuniary damage is done to another. 

Fro© Goods. Goods admitted without an import tax. 

Free Pori. A port where ships may load and unload free from duties, 

Fre© Trad©. Trade not restricted by tariff duties for “ protection,” 
Freight. Sums paid for transportation of merchandise or hire of a ship ; 
less properly, the goods carried. 

Funded. Made into a ;»crmaiieut loan on which imetest is paid. 

Fund*. Ready money ; shares in a national debt: public securities. 

Garbles. Dust, filth or soil removed from spices, drugs, etc ; to garb/* is 
to sepai ate this refuse. 

Garnishment. l egal notice attaching goods or money of one person in 
the hands of another. 

Garnishee. The person on whom is served a writ of garnishment or 
44 trustee process,” oideiing him to appear in court and gne informa¬ 
tion in regard to the goods of another, the original debtor, m his 
hands. 

Gauge. T o measure the contents of a cask ; measure or standai tl. 
General Order 8tore. A bonded waiehouse to which merchandise not 
claimed within a certain lime is sent under a 44 General Order." 

Goods. Merchandise; movable property. 

Good Will^ The interest of an established business in the way of trade 
and custom. 

Grain. Collective name for all cereals. 

Great Gross. Twelve gross; 1 . e., 1,778 articles. 

Gross. Twelve dozen ; total amount ; opposed to nrt. 

Gross Ton. 'iweruy-two bundled and forty pounds. 

Guarantee. The one to whom secunty is given or guaranty made. 
Guarantor. One making a guaranty. 

Guaranty. Security ; an undertaking that one pci son will pay money to 
another or fulfil a contract. 

Gunny*Bags. Sacks of coarse material used for coffee. 

Hand. Measure of animals* height; about four inches. 

Hand-Money. Money* paid to bind a baiguin. 

Harbor. A place of security for vessels. 

Harbor-Dues. Charges made foi use of a harbor. 

Harbor-Master. An officet having charge of a harbor. 

Hogshead. A measure of capacity; a barrels, or 6 } gallons; a large 
cask. 

Holder. He in whose possession a note or bill may be. 

Hollow-Ware. Trade name fin cast or wrought iron vesuris, kettles, etc. 
Honor. To accept and pay a note, draft or bill. 

Husbandage. Compensation paid to a 44 ship’s husband,” iflvhhk te*\. 
Hypothecate. To pledge as security ; to mortgage chattels. 

Immovables. Land, houses, and fixtures ; real estate. 

Importer. A merchant w h > imports goods. 

Import*. Goods brought from a foreign country. 

Impost. Government tax on imported goods. 

Income. Total amount of receipts from all sources ; yearly gains. 

Income Tax. A government tax of a percentage cm the income of indi¬ 
viduals or corporations. 

Indemnification. Making good a loss ; securing one against damages. 
Indemnity. Guarantee against loss ; freedom ; compensation for damages 
suffered. 

Index. Names of titles or accounts arranged alphabetically. 

Indorse. See Endorse s etc. 

Indulgence. Extension of time for payment. 
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Inland Bill. A bill of exchange or draft drawn upon a person in the 
same State or Country. 

Insolvent. Unable to pay outstanding liabilities ; bankrupt. 

Instalment. A pari payment or part delivery of goods. 

Instant. Of the present month, as, the xath im>t. 

Insurable Interest. Such an interest as will entitle a person to obtain 
insurance on the life or property of anothet. e> 

Insurance. A contract in which one party, the insurer^ agrees in con¬ 
sideration of the premium^ to pay a certain sum on the death of the 
insured or to indemnify him for loss to property by fnc or'marine 
risks. 

Insurance Broker. One who negotiates insm Alice contracts. 

Interest. Money paid for use of money ; share m a business or venture. 

Interest Account. In bookkeeping, a separate account of sums paid and 
received as inrercst. 

Internal Revenue. Government revenue derived from domestic sources. 

Intestate. Not disposed of by a valid will ; one who dies without .twill. 

In Transitu (Latin). On the road ; not brought loan end. 

Inventory. A list of goods and merchandise on hand; any enumeration 
of articles ; a schedule. 

Investment. Placing of money in business or set unties. 

Invoice. Account of merchandise shipped, \ndi prices and charges an¬ 
nexed. 

Invoice Book. A book for entering copies of invoices. 

Involved. Confused ; embarrassed by liabilities. 

Jottieon. Throwing goods overboard or cutting away musts and sails to 

save a vessel. 

Jetsam. Goods thrown into the sea which have Mink. 

Jobber. One who buys from importeis 01 manufactures^ and sells to 
retailers; a middleman. 

Job Lot. Goods left over ; an odd assortment. 

Joint Stock. T hat held in company ; stork funned by the union of 
several companies. 

Joint Stock Company. A business association, the capital ofwhitli is 
represented by shaies of stock 

Joint Tenants. Those who have not only unity of possession, lint also 
of title and interest, and the suivivor takes the v hole*. 

Journal. An account book intermediate between Day-Honk and Ledge i 

Judgment. A judicial dec tee ; decision of a court. 

Judgment Note. One containing a power of attorney from makei to 
payee to confess judgment fui the maker to the extent of face and 

Interest. 

Jurisdiction. Extent of a court’s authority as to place, sum, or subject 

matlor. 

Lame Duok. Stock-brokers.' slang for one unable to meet his liabilities. 

Land. To discharge cargo ; to disembaik. 

Law, Merchant. Body of law relating to mercantile customs. 

Law Days. Days allowed in a charin-party for unloading a ririp. 

Lay Down. Cost of merchandise, including charge* and freight to place 
A shipment. 

Lazzaretto (Italian), A place in Quarantine where goods aie fumigated. 

Leakage. An allowance made for waste by leaking of casks. 

Lease. An agreement for letting lands or tenements for life, a term of 
years or months, or at will. 

Legal Tender. Currency or coin whir f, a government has declared shall 
be received in payment of debt* ; a formal proffer of money to pay a 
debt; if refused, the creditor cannot recover. 

Leasee. One to whom a lease is given. 

Lessor. One who makes a lease. 

Letter Book. That in which copies of letters sent and received ore made. 

Letter of Advice. One giving notice of a shipment made, bill diawn, or 
other business transaction. 

Letter of Credit. One authorizing credit to a certain amount to be given 
to the bca.tr,!. 

Letter of Lioense. One by which creditors of an insolvent debtor post¬ 
pone their claims and allow him to continue tiade. 

Letter of Marque. Commission fro*, u g ivr nnicut to a private ship to 
seize and destroy ships and prop^’y of a ho .tile countiv. 

Letters of Administration. Authoi y given to ,idmmister an Intestate 
estate, or one in regard to which the cxecutoi hah refused to act. 


Letters Patent. A writing executed and sealed, granting power end 
authority to do some »ct, or enjoy some right. 

Letters Testamentary. Authority to an Executor to act as such, after 
probate or will has been made. 

Liability. That for which one i« responsible ; debts ; obligations. 

Lion. A hold or claim on property to secure a debt. 

License. Permission to trade or act, as liquor license,pedlar's license. 

Lighterage. Payment for unloading ships by lighters or boats. 

Liquidation. Settlement or adjustment ofliabilitios. 

Lloyds’. Ail old association Of English marine underwriters (insurers) 
which formally met at Lloyd's coffee house, London. The company 
possesses complete records of everything pertaining to marine matters 
and has a vjisi correspondence. To rate on Lloyd’s, books as Ax is 
accepted as «(inclusive evidence of excellence. 

Lloyds’ Register. A yearly register of tonnage, age, build, character, 
and condition of ships, issued by the Lloyds. 

Loan. Money or property furnished for temporary use ; a public debt. 

Loan Office. An office where loans arc negotiated. 

Log-Book. A book in which is recorded the daily progress of a vessel, 
weather notes, and all incidents. 

Long Price. Price after duties are paid. 

Longshoremen. Laborers who load and unload vessels. 

Manifest. A list or invoice of a ship’s cargo and passengers to be ex¬ 
hibited at Custom Houses, 

Manifold Writer. A contrivance by which scveial copies may be ob¬ 
tained at once ; it consists of several sheets covered with a prepara¬ 
tion of plumbago 

Manufactures. Ai tides which have undergone some process ; not crude 
or law. 

Marine Insurance. Insurance on vessels and cargo. 

Mark. A letter, figure, or device, by width goods ami prices are dis¬ 
tinguished ; private marks aie usually nude by selecting a word of ten 
lt-tteis and letting each letter stand for a digit. 

Market. A public place of sale for provisions or other wares. 

Mart. A maihet ; a place of traffic. 

Maturity. Time fixed for payment ; becoming due. 

Maximum. T he highest prn cor sum. 

Measurement Goods. Goods on which freight is charged by measure¬ 
ment. 

Mercantile Agency. A onicern which procures and furnishes informa¬ 
tion as to the funim.ial standing and credit of business firms. 

Mercantile Paper. Notes or bills, issued by merchants for goods bought 
or consigned. 

Merchantable, bit for maikct; in s-und condition. 

Merchant. One who buys and sells goods, generally applied to whole¬ 
salers or large dealers. 

Merchant Service. '1 rading ships taken collectively ; the management 

. of met chant vessels. ( * 

Merger. Absorption of a lc^tt by a greater debt or obligation. * 

Metallic Currency. Silvei,gok' and copper coinage. 

Metric 8ystem. A do final system of weights and measures, first estab¬ 
lished In France; now in general use in Europe and growing into 
use in English-Speaking countries. 

Mi nimum, Lowest price ; least quantity possible. 

Mint. A place f>>r coining money. 

M isfeasance. r l lie doing of a lawfu act in an unlawful manner. 

Mitigation. Reduction of si penalty or fine ; that which in part excuses. 

Mixed Fabrics. Those composed of moie than one kind of fibre, as wool 

and cotton. 

Money. The mcasute of value and medium of exchange ; strictly speak¬ 
ing, money must have intrinsic value to the amount it represents, os 
gold nr silver ; but bank notes and sometimes checks are included. 

Money-Broker One who deals in money. 

Money Market. The general system of cash loans ; the exchange of dif, 

feieiU kinds of currency. 

Money Order. An order requesting one person to pay money to another 5 
not negotiable ; most commonly used of post-office orders. 

Monopoly. Sole power of dealing in certain class of goods. 

Mortgage. A conditonal conveyance of property, to become void upon 
fulfillment of the condition, as, the payment of gpote. 
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Mod|if« Deed. A deed of the nature of a mortgage. 

Mortgagee. The person to whom property 2* mortgaged. 

Mortgager. One who gives a mortgage. 

Movable*. Person at property ■ property not fixed. 

Matter. A collection of samples. 

National Banks. Banks organized under the conditions of an Act of 
Congress; they can issue bank notes only to the amount of United 
States Bonds they have deposited in the U. S. Treasury. 

Negotiable Paper. Notes, bills, and drafts which may be tratibferred 
with all their rights by indorsement or assignment. 

Negotiation. Agreeing upoh a mercantile transaction ; making a bargain ; 
fixing a price. 

Net. The dear amount; what remains after deducting charges and 
expenses. 

Net Profit*. Clear profit, ufter deducting losses. 

Net Weight. Weight of merchandise without bag, box, or covering. 

Nominal. In name only ; very small, as, a nominal price. 

Non-feasance. The not doing of what ought to he done. 

Notary Public. A public officer who attests or ccitifieR to acknowledg¬ 
ment of deeds and other papers, protests notes and bills, etc. 

Notarial Seal. Seal of a notary public. 

Note of Hand. A written undertaking to pay money at a certain time. 

Note Book. A book in which notes of hand arc recorded. 

Obligation. A duty ; a binding engagement; bond with condition an¬ 
nexed. 

On Sale. Goods left with another person to sell on account. 

Open Acoount. A running or unsettled account. 

Opening. The display of a new stock of go uds for sale. 

Open Policy. In marine insurance, a policy which covers undefined 
risks. 

Option, Permission to choose ; in stock-broking, privilege of taking or 
drhvcring stock at a given day and price. 

Order. A commission to purchase ; directions to pay money or deliver 
goods 

Order Book. That in which orders received are entered. 

Ordinary. A ship in harbor is said to be in ordinary ; of medium quality. 

Outstanding Account*. Book debts not yet collected. 

Overdraw. To call for more money than h on deposit. 

Overdue. Applied to a note or draft the specified time for payment of 
which has passed. 

Overt. Apparent ♦ manifest; open. 

Package. A bundle : a parcel; a bale. 

Panic. A monetary pressure *, financial crisis. 

Paper. Negotiable evidence of indebtedness. 

Paper Money. Bills of hanks or the government passing current as money. 

Parole {French). Not written, as, parole evidence. 

Par Value. The face or nominal value. 

Par of Exchange. The value of a unit of one country’s coinage ex¬ 
pressed in that of another's. 

Partner. An associate in business *, member of a partnership. 

Partnership. Contract of two or more persons to join money, stock, or 
skill in trade for mutual benefit. 

Part Owner. One of several owners of a ship; the relation difTers ma¬ 
terially from partnership. 

Pae* Book. A book kept by a customer in which entries of purchases arc 
made ; a bank book. 

Passport A permission from a government to travel, with identification 
and certificate of nationality. 

Pawnbroker. One who lend* money at interest on security of goodr 
deposited. 

Payable. Justly due; capable of payment. 

Payaa. The person to whose order a note, bill, or draft is to be paid. 

Per Cant <£<*//*). By the hundred ; rates of interest, discount, etc. 

Par Cantaga {Latin). An allowance reckoned by hundredth parts ; com¬ 
mission. 

Par Contra (/.a/ris). To the opposite side of an account. 

Permit, Written authority to remove dutiable goods. 

Patty Caah Book. Account of small receipts and expenses. 

Policy. The instrument by which the contract of insurance is made. 


Port. A harbor for vessels; a commercial city. 

Port of Entry. A port where a Custom House is established for the e^try 
of imports. 

Post-Date. To date after the real time. 

Posting. To transfer from day-book or journal to the ledger. 

Post Orbit. A promite to pay loans arier the death of some person. 
Power of Attorney. Written authority from one peison to another to 
act for him. 

Preferred Creditor. One whose claims a bankrupt debtor elects te 
settle first. 

Premium. A sum beyond par value: the amount paid anuually in insur- 
unce contracts. 

Price Current. A statement showing prevailing price of merchandise, 
stock, or securities. 

Price List. A list of articles with prices attached. 

Prime. Of high quality ; superior. 

Principal. The sum on which interest is paid. 

Proceeds. The sum realized by a sale. 

Procuration. A general letter or power of attorney. 

Produce. Farm products of all kinds. 

Profit and Loss. An account in which gains and losses are balanced. 
Promissory Note. (See Note). 

Pro Rata (Lat/nl. A proportional distribution. 

Protective Tariff. Duty imposed on imports to encourage manufactures. 
Protest. Notice to the sureties of a note that it was not paid at maturity 
or to the drawer of a draft that acceptance was refused. 

Purveyor. One who supplies provisions. ^ 

Quarantine. Restraint of intercourse to which a ship U subjected on 
suspicion of infection ; the place of such restraint. 

Quitrent. Rent paid by tenant of a freehold, discharging him from other 
rent. 

Quotation. Current Prices of stocks or commodities. 

Real Estate. Land, houses and fixtures ; all immovable property. 

Rebate. Deduction ; abatement; discount; giving hack part of suju 
already paid. 

Reoeipft. A written acknowledgment of payment. 

Receipt Book. A book m whuh receipts arc filed. 

Receiver. An officer appointed by a court to hold in trust property in 
litigation, or to wind up the aflaits oi a bankrupt concern. 

Recoup. To counterbalance losses by gams. 

Rectification, Second distillation of alcoholic liquors. 

Register. A ship’s paper, issued by the Custom House, stating descrip¬ 
tion, name, tonnage, nationality, and owneiship. 

Re-insurance, Transfer of part of the connect of insurance fi.nn one 
insurer to another. 

Remittance. Tiansfcr of funds fmm one party to another. 

Renewal. Giving a new note Dr an old ouc ; extension of time. 

Rent. Compensation foi ihc used teal estate. 

Rente. A French term equivalent to government annuity. 

Repository. A warehouse m stoi chouse. 

Reprisal. The sn/uic of ships or property to indemnify for unlawful 
seizure or detention. 

Respondentia Bond. A bowl for , loan secured by lire, cargo of a ship. 
Retail. To sell in small quantities. 

Returns. Profit on an investment. 

Revenue. Income of a State ; taxes received. 

Revenue Cutter. A small government vessel used in collecting taxes and 
pteventing smuggling. 

Reversion. Right to possess property after the happening of some event, 
its the death of a person. 

Sale Transfer of property for a consideration. 

Salvage. Compensation given those who rescue ship or cargo from loss 
Salvor. One who voluntarily engages in saving a ship or cargo from peril. 
Sample. A small portion of merchandise taken as a specimen of quality. 
Sans Recour* {French'). Without recourse; sometime* added to an 
indorsement of a note or bill to protect indorser from liability. 

Scrip. Certificate of stock given before registration. 

Seaworthy. Fit for a voyage and properly equipped. 
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S.ciiritie.. Documents securing a right to property. 

8 all. To makn a sale ; to transfer for consideration. 

Seit-OfT. A counter claim or cross debt arising from a different matter 
from the one in question. 

Share. Interest owned by one of a number ; unit of the division of stock. 

Ship. Technically, a three-masted squaie-rigged vessel ; commonly used 
for any Urge vessel. 

Shipment. Quantity of goods dispatched. 

Shipper. One who dispatches goods by vessel or other conveyance. 

Shipping. Collective term fora number of vessels. 

Shipping Article*. Articles of agreement between captain and seamen. 

Shipping Clerk- One who oversees the forwarding of merchandise. 

Ship’* Husband. Oi.c who attends to the requisite repairs of a ship 
while in port, and docs all the other necessary acts preparatory to a 
voyage. 

Ship * Paper*. Papers which a vessel must carry ; register, sea-letter, 
^ogbook, hill of health, shipping ai tides, etc. 

8 hlp’» Stores. Provisions, fuel, cables, extra spars, etc. 

Short. To "sell short” is to sell for future delivery what one has not 
got in hopes that prices will fall. 

8 hort Exchange. Bills of exchange payable at sight or in a few days. 

Shrinkage. Reduction In bulk or measurement. 

Sight. The time when a bill is presented to the drawee. 

Sight Draft. One payable at sights i. e., when presented. 

Signature. The name of a person written by himself. 

Silent Partner, One who furnishes capital but takes no active part In a 
business. 

Simple Intereif. Interest on principal alone ; not compound. 

Sinking Fund. A fund set apart from revenue to pay a public or cor¬ 
poration debt. 

Smuggling. Introducing goods into a country without paying duties. 

Solvent. Able to meet all liabilities. 

Specialty. A written, sealed, und delivered contract. 

Specie. Any kind of coined money. 

Specification. A written description and enumeration of particulars. 

Speculation. A business investment out of the ordinary run of trade. 

Stamp Duty. Law requiring stamps to be affixed to cherks and proprie¬ 
tary articles. 

Staple. Principal commodity of a country or district. 

Statute Law. Body of laws established by legislative enactment; written 
as opposed to unwritten or common law. 

Sterling, Lawful or standard money of Great Britain. 

Stock. Share* in the capital of corporations ; goods on hand. 

Stock Broker. One who buys and sells stock on commission. 

Stock Exchange. Place where shares of stock are bought and sold. 

Stock-Holder. One who holds shares of stock. 

Stock Jobber. One who speculates in stocks. 

Stoppage in Tran»itu (Latin). Right of a seller to stop goods “on 
their passage ” if purchaser has become insolvent, 
irage. Sums paid for storing goods. 

Storekeeper. Officer in charge of a bonded warehouse. 

Stowage. Careful arrangement of cargo in a ship. 

Bubpoena. A writ commanding a witness »o appear in court. 

Subpwna duces teoum. A subpoena requiring witness to bring papers 
with him. 

Subrogation. Tutting one thing in place of another; substituting one 

creditor L.r another. 

Sundrie* Unclassified articles. 

Supercargo. An agent who accompanies cargo to care for and sell it. 

Surety. One who hinds himself to pay money in case another person fail* 
to pay, to fill a contract, or to serve with integrity. 

Surveyor. Agent of an insurance compuny to examine and report on 
applications for marine or fire insurance. 

Suspend. To fail; ro stop payment. 

Suspense Account. An account made of doubtful balance* to ascertain 
probable profit or loss. 

Sutler. One authorized to sell good* to an army. 

Buttle Weight. Weight after tan is deducted. 

Tile Quale (Latin) “ Such as i.srd to denote that cargo Is presumed 
to correspond with sample, and that buyer take* the risk of dctenc.-*- 
tiou. 


Tally, Keeping account by checking off. 

Tally Man. One who receives payment for good* In weekly instalment*. 
Tara. Allowance in weight or quantity on account of cask,hag, or coveia 
ing. Actual tar*: when each cask, etc. is weighed. Average tar*: t 
when one i* weighed as a sample. Estimated tarsi when a flxod 
percentage is allowed. 

Tariff. Rate or list of duties ; price list. 

Teller. Officer of a bank who receives or pays out money. 

Tenants. Those who lease or rent real estate. 

Tenant* in Common. Persons holding the same property in common 
I. c., by distinct titles and not as joint tenants. 

Tender. Offer to supply money or articles. (See Legal Tender.) 

Ten Forties. United State* Government Bonds, which could be re 
deemed by the government in ten years or allowed to run for forty. 
Tenor. Intent, nature, character ; sometimes an exact copy. 

Textile Fabric*. All woven or piece goods. 

Testator. One who has made a will ; feminine form, testatrix . 

Time Bargain. A contract for the future sale of stock. 

Tonnage. The weight a ship will tarry in tons ; capacity of a vessel 
Tort. A private or civil injury fur which damages will lie. 

Trade. Buying and selling ; commerce ; traffic. 

Trade Discount. An allowance made to dealers in the same line. 

Trade Mark. Letters, figures, or devices used on goods and labels which 
a manufacturer has the sole right to use. 

Trade Price. That allowed by wholesalers to retailers. 

Trade Sale. An auction by and for the trade ; especially of booksellers. 
Trades Union. A combination of workingmen to protect their own 
interests. 

Traffic. Business done ; especially that of a railroad. 

Transhipment. Removing goods from one ship or conveyance to another. 
Transportation. Conveying goods from one place to another. 

Transit Duty. Tax imposed on goods for passing through a country. 
Traveler. A commercial agent; a drummer. 

Treasury Notes. Those issued by government and passing current as 
money. 

Treaty. An agreement or compact between two or more nations. 

Tret. Allowance for waste of 4 lb*, in 104 lb*., after tare has been de¬ 
ducted. 

Triplicate. To make three copies of a paper ; the third copy. 

Trustee Process. Same as Garnishment , which see 
Ullage. What a cask lacks of being full. 

Unclaimed Goods. Goods in government storehouses unclaimed after 
three yeurs from importation, or on which dutie* have not bean paid, 
may be sold at auction. 

Undersell. To sell belnw the trade price. 

Underwriter. A marine insurer; an individual, not a company. 
Unseaworthy. Unlit for a voyage in condition or equipment. 

Unsound. In bad condition ; of doubtful solvency. 

Usance. The time allowed by usage for the payment of a bill of ex¬ 
change ; it differ* greatly in d.Iferent countries ; any business custom. 
Usury. Intoest beyond the lawful rate. 

Valid. Of force ; binding ; good in law. 

Value. T o estimate ; worth. 

Value Received- Phrase used in note* and bills to express a considera¬ 
tion indefinitely. 

Vendee. One to whom something is sold. 

Vendor. A seller. 

Vendue. An auction sale. 

Venture. A mcicantile speculation or investment. 

Void. That which is of no legal effect. 

Voidable. That which may become of no legal effect if proper steps ars 

taken. 

Voucher. A book, receipt, entry, or other document which establishes 
the truth of accounts. 

Warehouseman. One who store* good* for pay. 

Waiver. Relinquishment of a legal right or privilege. 

Warranty. An undertaking that good* or title are as represented. 

Wastage. Loss in handling ; shrinkage. 

Waste. Kcfubc material. 

Way Bill. List of good* given to a carrier. 

Wharfage. Fees paid for use of a wharf. 

Wreckage. Merchandise saved from a wrack. 
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Abderite. A scofler; from Abdera, where Dembcritus lived. 

Abraham’s Bosom. Tho rest of the blessed dead. Luke xiv. 22. 

Abyla Due of tho “ Pillars of Hercules t’ulpe, being the other. 

Academics. Tho disciples of I’luto, so called from the academy. 

Academy (Academia;. A gymnasium In the suburbs of Athens, 
Where Plato founded Ids school, 8118 1>. C. The Academy (as a philo¬ 
sophic n<hi»)) was dlv idl'd Into the 01.0 (hy Plato and hlsdlsciplcM, 
the MlirnLK (by Arcosiliios), and the new ihy Cameadcst 

Academy, Tha French. ( Acadt'mie t'ran^alse ) One or the five 
academies consul tiling the French Institute; founded by Richelieu; 
deals with the French language, and contisls of 40 members, 

Acadia The former name of Nova Beotia. 

Adams and Liberty. Patriotic American song, by R T. Paine, Jr. 

Adam’sAppIe Caused by u piece of forbidden fruit clicking there. 

Admirable Crichton, The. James Crielitnn; Scotch prodigy 
of the 10th oeulury. Hence u person of great accomplishments. 

Admiral English admirals wore of three kinds according to tin- 
color of their flag. Araniui. or tiik Buns, kept the roar in a light : 
Aimnui. or the Red, the center; Admiiui. or the White, the van. 

JEneid Virgil's epic poem, of which Hindus In the hero. 

Ages- According to Hesiod there were five ages of the world. 
Tho Couien, tho BinvEK, the Brazen, the Heroic, and the Jmm, 

Agnus Dei- The Lamb of God. A cake stamped with tho figure 
of a lutnb, given out hy the Pope on the Sunday after Easter. 

Alabama. A Confederate privateer built in England, and com¬ 
manded by Capl, Sc Dimes. After great depredations on American com¬ 
merce, «shc was sunk by Ihc “ Keurtnrge," Juno 19,1864. . 

Aladdin’s Window (To finish]. To try to finish something 
left unfinished by a great man. One window In Aladdin's palace was 
loft for tho Stilton to finish, hut his treasure gave out. 

Albany Bsgsncy Nickname of a set of able Democratic politi¬ 
cians, 80 yours sgo, si Albany, N. Y. 

Albino, Person with unusually white skin and hair, and red cyt-s. 

Albion. England, Said to mean tho chalk elide, (Alims, white .1 

Aldine Press. Founded by Aldus Mauutluc, at Venice, 1498. 
Henco came tho famons Aldine editions. 

Alexandrian Library. Founded hy Ptolemy Sotcr, at A lei 
andrla, Egypt. Contained 100,000 volumes Burned 47 B C 

Alexandrine Age. 323-640, when Alexandria was the sent of the 
bighost culture, 

Alhambra. Palace and fortress of the Moors at Granida. Spain. 

All Souls’ Day. Nov. 2. Day of prayer for soul* Ic Purgatory. 

Allah. (“ The Adorable.”) Arabic name of God. 


Almack’s. Once a famous London assembly-room where bulls were 
given of the nmst cx< lustre. ail«t«f ratle character. 

Almighty Dollar. A phrase from Irving's Creole Village, 

Alsatia. Tin- Whin-friars (Londonl refuge for criminals. 
Alto-Relievo (High relief ) Figures in marble, etc., cut so as to 
project one-half or more from the tablet. 

Ambrosia. The foou of the gods. 

Amuck, To run amuck Run fon! of. Malays, drunk with 
opium, run abont, armed with daggers, shouting “ Amuck ” (kill). 
Anacreontics- Verses in praise of lot c or wine, after Anacreon 
Ancient Regime. The French Government before the Rcioltilion. 
Andersonville Prison ill Georgia. Vnion soldiers were confined 
there dnring the C ivil War of Die Fulled Stales. 

Angelic Doctor, The Thomas Aquinas. 

Ang-elus, The- A prayer to (lie Virgin, recited llu Ice a day. 
Angling, The Father of. lzanh Walton 

Annunciation, Day of. FV-ro a 1, t clebrnted March Ulith, i be day 
the angel announced to tho Virgin that she would bear Our Lord 
Annus Mirabilis. I Wonderful Tear) 1066. Plague, tire of Loti* 
don, and English victory over tin- Iiiiii li 

Anthony. Saint St Anthoni V Puu- Erysipelas 
Antoninus, Tho Wall of Turf critn-m liincuf aeioss Scotland 
from Hu- Clyde to the Frith of Poitli, built by the Homans 110 
Apollo Belvedere. V iiuiblc statue of Apollo in the Belvedere 
Gallery of the Vatican at Rome. 

Appian Way. - lldesl of tin- Roman roads, from Rome to Capita. 
Apples of Sodom. Lovely fruit, but witliiu full of asln-a. 
Arabesque. Moorish (Arabic) patterns In decoration 
Arcadian. A shepherd -, belonging loehephoids. So called from the 
Greek country Arcadia, a ptudmul region. 

Arch of Triumph. AI the west end of the CliampB Elysces, Paris, 
116 ft. high, Ho wide Beguu hy Napoleon. 

Arctic, The. A Collins etenmer, sunk, with great loss of life. In JJ54 
Argo. The ship In which Jason went after tin- golden lk-ecc. 
Argonauts- The heroes who sailed in the Argo. 

Argrus-eyed. Extremely watchful. Juno, jealous of Io, hud her 
watched by the hundred-eyed Argus. 

Arlans- Disciples of Arius; maintained that the Father and Bon arc 
distinct beings. 

Armada, The Spanish- Fleet collected by Philip of Spain, In 
1588, to conquer England. 

Artesian Well- From At lois in France, where they were flrnt dug. 
Aryans- The parents of the Imio-European peoples. 
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Astor Library. In New York city, founded by J. J. Astor. 

Athena, The Modern. 1. Edinburgh. 3. Boston. 

Augr!*tan Age- The palmiest period of a literature ; tlie best days 
of Roman literature being under Augustus. 

Auld Reekie (Old Smoky). Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Avalon. Burial place of King Arthur ; said to be Ulastonbury. 

Ayreshire Poet, The. Bums, who was born near Ayr, Scotland. 

Barnburners. A name once l:' ecu to radical Democrats. 

Babylonish Captivity, The 70 years’ captivity of the Jews at 
Babylon, 00B-M8B r. 

Baconian Philosophy The inductive philosophy of Lord Ba¬ 
con 

Balmoral Castle. A Scotch caellc owned by Queen Victoria. 

Bank of England. In Threadnecdle Street, London. Foundod 
1604. SotnetimeN called “ The Uld Lady of Threadnecdle Street.” 

Rard of Avon- Shakespeare, from Stratford-on-Avon. 

Barleycorn, John. Mali, liquor. 

Barmecide's Feast. An Illusion. Barmecide asked a starvtng beg¬ 
gar to dinner, and set emply dishes before him. (Arabian Night*.) 

Basilisk. A serpent supposed to “ look people dead.” 

Basso-Relievo- Figurescut on marble, etc., projecting a little. 

Bustile. French prison and fortress, destroyed by the mob, 1789. 

Battle of the Bogks. A satire by Swift ou tbe comparative merits 
of undent and modern literature. 

Battery, The. A park In New York city adjoining the river. 

Beacon Street. Tbe aristocratic residence street of Boston. 

Beauty and the Beast. A fairy talc. Beauty lives with the 
Beast to save her father’s life. Beast, disenchanted by lovo, is made a 
handsome prince. 

Bedlam (Bethlehem). A lunatic asylum. 

Bee, The Attic. Plato, from his sweet stylo. 

Beelzebub. Uod of flies ; a Philistine deity. 

Begging the question. Assuming as true what you are to prove. 

Belle France, La (Fair France.) A general name of France. 

Belgravia. Fashionable quarter of London. 

Bell the Cat A wise mouse proposed that a hell should be hang 
upon (hr. cat’s neck to apprise the mice of her coming ; a young mouse 
inquired, “ Who will put the bell on * ” 

Beil, The Passing. Rung formerly when persons were dying. 

Beloved Disciple. Bt. John 

Benicia Boy. John C. Ileenaii, the American pugilist, born at 
Benicia, Cal. 

Bess, Good Queen- Queen Elizabeth. 

Bibliothfeque Nationals (National Library.) At Paris, contains 
over 1,000,000 books, 150,000 MSS., etc. 

Billingsgate. Coarse language, such as is used by the flahwomeu 
of Billingsgate, the London fish market. 

Blank Death A con taglous, pn tnd typhus, which desolated Europe, 
A sia and Africa in the 14th century. 

Black Friday. Sept. 36, 1809; financial panic in Wail street, N. Y. 

Black Hole. Dark cell in Calcutta prison where Surajah Dowlab 
alml. up 146 British soldiers; 38 lived till morning. 

Black Prinoe. Edward, Prince of Wales, son of Edward III. 

Black Republicans. Tbe Republican party In the U. S., from their 
opposition to the extension of slavery. 

Blarney Stone. In Blarney Castle, near Cork, Ireland. Supposed 
to impart a flowing longue to whoever kisses it. 

Bluebeard- A wile-kdling tyrant; a sort, ol Henry VIII, 

Blue Laws A nickname of early severe New England statutes. 

Blue Stocking. A female pedant; so called from a literary society 
at Venice in 14110, whose members wore bine stockings. 

Bohemian- An artist or literary man living loosely by hie wits. 

Bole de Bologna. A Purls promenade. 

Border, The. The frontiers of England and Scotland. 

Border Minstrel, The. Sir Walter Bcott 

Border States. .Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, Kenlneky, Missouri. 

Bourgeoisie. French tradesmen und manufacturers us a class. 

Boulevard. In Paris, a wide street or promenade 

Bourse- The Parisian Stock Exchange. 

Bloody Mary. Queen Mary of England ; so called on account of 
her bloodthirsty persecution of English Protestams. 


Bow Bella. A set of bells in St. Mary-le-Bow Church, London, A 
person "born within sound of Bow Bells ” Isa Cockney, 

Bowery, The. A New York thoroughfare of the lower classes. 

Boycott- To refuse to havoanything to do with. Boycott, an Irish 
landlord, was so treated in 1881. 

Brandy Nose. A nickname of Queen Anne of England. 

Breeches Bible- An edition In which apTous, in Genesis iil. 
7, is rendered “ breeches.” 

Bride of the Sea- Venice. 

Bridge of Sigh*. In Venice, Italy. Connects Doge’s paiaco 
and state prisons. The condemned passed over It to be executed.. 

British Museum- A famous library and-muBcnm of London. 

Broadway- The principal business street of Now York City. 

Brook Farm. A socialistic community founded at West Roxbury, 
Mass., 1841, to carry out the idea of Fourierism. 

Brother Jonathan- America, an American. Said to be derived 
from Jonathan Trumbull, Gov. of Conn., of whom Washington would 
say, “ We must consult Brother Jonathan.” 

Buncombe or Bunkum. Clap-trap eloquence. Said to come from 
Buncombe, in North Carolina. A N. C. member said a fiery speech was 
not delivered to the house, but to Buncombe. 

Bunker will Monument. A granite obelisk cm Bunker (once 
Breed’s) Hill, Charlestown, Mas*., marking the site of the battle between 
the British and Americans, June 17,1776. 


Cachet, Lettrea de. (Sealed letter*). Blank warrants with the 
French King’s seal, to free frorafor Imprison in the Bastile. 
Caledonia. A poetical name for Scotland. 

Campagna- (The country). The plain around the city of Rome. 
Carbonari. Italian secret political society, orguuizerl in 1820. 
Carmagnole- Song and dance in the French Revolution. 
Cartesian Philosophy. (Descartes.) “ I think, therefore Icxtsf.” 
Castle Garden. The landing-place of emigrants, New York city. 
Catacomb* The subterranean barlal-placos In Alexandria, Egypt; 
also in Rome, used by the early Christians. 


Cavalier Servente- The escort of a married woman. 

Cecilia, Saint. A Roman Christian martyr; patroness of music. 
Celestial Empire- China, whose first emperors were all divinities. 
Central Park. The great park of N. Y. City, contains 863 acres, 
Champa deMar*. A field in Paris for military manniuvres. 
Champ* Elyades A promenade in Paris, If miles long. 

Charter Oak. A tree in Hartford, Conn., in which the Colonial 
Charter was secreted in 1688. Blown down in 1856. 

Chauvinism. Narrow-minded braggart patriotism; from Chanvln, a 
character of Scribe’s. 

Cheapside. A great and crowded London thoroughfare. 

Chestnut Street. The fashionable street of Philadelphia, Penn. 
Chiltem Hundred*, To acoept the. To resign one’s seat in 
Parliament. An English M. P, resigns bis seat by taking office. Blew-, 
ardshtp of the Chilteru Hundred* Is a sinecure for this purpose. 
Chri*t Church. The largest college in the University of Oxford. ■ 
Cid, The. Don Roderigo Layne*, Count of Bivar; Spanish hero. > , 
Cincinnati, The- Society of American Revolutionary officers, 
Citizen Xing, The. Louis Philippe of Franco. . 

Cookaine, Land of. An imaginary land of pleasure and fadneiA. 
Colossus of Rhodes- A brass statue at Rhodes, 186 f set h’ 


wvt v e sns wa ^ ™ —.—w (i >/ w v i, 

Columbia, Poetical name of the United Slates, 1 from; Commboi 


Column of Vendome. (Oolonne Va a do a n e .) stone puw * 

Paris, erected by Napoleon; razed by the Commune In MW* : ) I" ’)? 

Confederate States The 11 States which seceded hi J8M. idp-v. 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisian®, ICssisaipjfl, > 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee. Texas, Virginia. 

Congressional Library- At Washington, 

States. ,4 ' r , > -' yj£ 

Consol*. English public secuntres at S per cent, "'j v&$6» 

Copperheads. Northern sympathizers wstb .tin'. South;. 
American Civil War. 

ComcraokeTS, The- Kentuckian*. ’ , \ 

Corn Law Rhymer, feh® Ebezteimr ijttMfc • - xjm 

Corso. (The Coarse.) The chief tboroujjWkragijf;? '™|I@ 
Crapaud (a toad) Johnny. A Frenchman, till* ajuiejtf 
French royalty was throe toads (aBbeetprootly ihe/knf defl!*). >§mm 
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Credit Mobilier. A company authorized to do a stock-jobbing 
bn nines*. Th« American C. M. In ctmnactlon with the Padftc railroads 
was famous in 1878. 

Crocodile Tears. Hypocritical grief. The crocodile was fabled 
to -weep os It ate its victim. 

Cumberland A Vnitf-il States vessel sunk by the Confederate ram 
Slcrritnuc In Hampton Roads, March 8,1S()2. Went down with colors 
flying, tiring a broadside us she sunk. 

CurfOw Bell. A bell rung at sunset in the tiino of William 1. and 
II. in England, fo order fires and candles to be put oat. 

Ddmocles’ Sword. Presentiment of evil. Dionysius the Elder, 
tyrant of Syracuse, Invited his flatterer Damocles to a splendid feast, 
but hung over his head a sword dangling by a single hair. 

Darby send Joan . An affectionate married couple. From a lmllad. 

Dartmoor Prison, in Devonshire, England. A prison of war 

Darwinian Thoory. A theory proposed by Charles Darwin in his 
Origin of .Spades; the different species came from one or a few original 
forms, present differences lieing the result of development and natural 
selection. 

De Profundi* (Out of the depths). The flrst two words of the 
Latin version of the 180th Psalm. Snug at burials. 

Debatable Ground. Laud on the western border of Scotland, 
disputed between Scotland and England. 

Defender of the Faith. Title given by Pope Leo X. to Henry 
VIII. of England. 

Dies Izw. (Day of Wrath,} First, two words of a celebrated 
medieval hymn by Thomafc of Ctdino. 

Directory, The French. By the constitution of 1705 the Executive 
power was vested in S directors. It lasted 4 years only. 

Dixie. The Laud of Dixie- The Southern Slates. 

Dizzy. A nickname of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Ueacnnsfleld. 

Doctors’ Commons Where the Ecclesinstical I .'ourt sat in London. 

Doctrinaire. An impend ionble politician. Hr-; applied to the 
French Constitutional Monarchists, of whom Guizot was one. 

Don, John. Fit titlous plaintiff In ejectment; Doe versus Roe. 

Doomsday Book. A book containing the value of all English 
estates in the reign of William the Conqueror, 

Donnybrook Fair A once celebrated annual fair near Dublin. 

Douay Bible, The. The EnglMi Bible authorized by the Roman 
Catholic Church. First published at Douay, France. 

Down ing Street, In Loudon. The ofBcitd residence of the Prime 
Mitilsti rs is situated there since the lime of Sir Robert Walpole. 

Druchenfel* (Dragon Rock). A ca-tle on a mountain of the same 
name, high above the. Rhino, not far from Bonn. 

Drury Lane Theater. A London playhouse, opened in 1088. 
Dunciad. A satire on Pnneea by Pope. Colley Cibber Is the hero. 


Dylug Gladiator. An ancient statue In the Capitol at Rome. 


Eastern States, The- Maine, Vermont, Hew Hampshire, Massa 
Chatteris, Rhode is! nd, and Connecticut. 


J£coe Homo {Behold the man.) A famous painting by Correglo 
Topresehrirtg the Savior crowped,wlth thorns 
R^ls FolytaoRnltjuo. (Polytechnic School). A Parisian 
mhool whoiiegradii«tw art given piece* in the public service. 
Bl'Poirtdb. I «rbe G*hh».v Oeortal nam# for wealthy oountry 
' —- ■- w^lds *Ufa.” 

I setdptares (mainly (Mat rite 


; now in British Museum. 






Expounder of the Constitution, The. Daniel Webster. 

Fabian Policy A policy of delay, such as was pursued by Q 
Fablas Maximus, called CnnctAtor, “ The Delayer." 

Fabiue, The American. George Washington. 

Fairmount Park, iu Philadelphia, contains nearly 3,000 acres. It 
was the site of the Centennial Exhibition of 

Faery Gueen. A rhymed romaneo of Kdmtiml Spenser. 

Faindanta, Lea Rois (l)o nothliig King*.). Nicknames of the 
last kings of the Merovingian dynasty in France. 

Faldmian A c elebrated ancient Italian w ine grown at Falemum. 

Fancuil Hall. In Boston, Mn®*., flrst built in 1742. Revolutionary 
orators frequently addressed public meetings hi It. 

Farmer George. George III of England ; so called from his bluff 
manners, thrlfllness, and lovo of agriculture. 

Fata Jfforgdua. A mirage observed In the Straits of Messina. 

Father of hie Country. George Washington. 

Fathers of the Latin Church. Ambrose, of Milan j Angus^ne, 
S:. Bernard. Hilary, Jerome, Lactautins. 

Faubourg, St. Antoine. The part of Paris in which the work- 
ingmen live. Once the scene of many insurrections and riots. 

Faubourg St. Germain. The aristocratic residence quarter of 
Paris, where are the houses of the old nobility. 

Fenians. A society of Irishmen organised la the United State* in 
1883 to make Ireland a Republic. V . 

Field pf the Cloth of Gold Plain la Frtaeo where Enact* 


Field pf the Cloth of Gold Plain (a JVaaeo where Enact* 

. I. amt HetriyVHl 4 »o called from theuMfcnlllirtnt 'dl^ 

Fifth Avenue, A celebrated re»M«nco street, fn New 'i; 

Fighting Joe. The American general Joseph Hooker. 1 
First Gentleman In Europe. George IV. of England. 

Five Point*. A locality in New York once famous as the abode of 
poverty and crime ; now greulij changed. 

Flagellants- Religions fanatics of the !3th century, who went 
about naked and scourging themselves 
Fleet, The A famous London prison, token down in 1845. 

Flowery Kingdom, The. China, where dowers ore nbmwbmt. 
Flylngr Dutchman. A upertroshlp seen, in bad weather, about the 
Cape of Good Hoj mi 1 suppo'-ort to pierage bad luck 
Fort Sumter In the harbor of Charleston, S. C. Here wns done 
the flrst fighting in the bite {’nil War <>f the United States 
Fourierism. A p\ *tem of communism proposed by Charles 
Fourier. The world was to be divided into “ phalansteries ” of 400 fam¬ 
ilies, who were to live and work in common. 

Freshman A student in ina first ycurnt college’ 

Funk, Peter. A mock auction ; aperson employed ut auction sales 


in makiug bids in collusion with the owner of the proper!) to lie sold. 

Gadshill, near Rochester, in Kent, England ; famous for P'al^iaff’B 
highw ay robbery, (’harles Pickens Jived tlier**. 

Genre Painting. t»norepresentingdomestic rural ordinary-eeitoa. , 
Georgre, St., and the Dragron. St. George, the patron paint of 
England, ia said to have slain hi Libya a huge dragon, to * hieh every 
day a virgin was offered tip. 

Gerrymander To so apportion, geographically, legislative, con- 
grewdamd, or other electoral dlfctricts, ns to give an unfair preponder¬ 
ance to some one political party. Started in Massachusetts, and named 
ftfter Ethridge Gerry, then Governor of five State. 

Ghetto. The quarter in Home to which the Jews were formerly 
restricted. AJ#o in many other European cities. 

ta the Middle Ages an adherent of the Italy Roman 
Krafttfe against the Papacy. 

Ohroadlata; Tha Gironde- Ih the French Revolution the party 
ofmt4w»t« "conatltstioaal” Republican*!. * 

i.<5*ws0* A *a*a ta AmylrtMre, Scotland. Hart, Fob, 18, H»1, 
— * in which 8$ ot the McDonald* 




and ear**. -Mjnufartfjftr at Bart*. twolded 
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GolcxSnda. A locality In India containing w>me rich diamond mines. 
Golden Age. An age of innocence and j>rOhpenty. The palmy 
time of a nation or a literature. 

Golden Gate- The entrance to the harbor of San Francisco, Cal 
Golden Horn. The etttuary of the Bonphorus, npon whoso banka 
Constantinople 1b built. 

Golden House- Palace of gold built by Nero in Home. 

Gordian Knot A vexed question, nn obstacle. Gordins, a 
Phrygian peasant, when chosen king, consecrated bin wagon to Jupiter, 
tying the yoke and beam together no that it could not bo untied, till 
Alexander, hearing that the untier of the knot should rule over all the 
KtUst. cut the knot with his sword 

Gordon Kiots, The In 1780, at London, under Lord George 
Gordon, a weak-minded nohlemun, !<• force the repeal of the hill panned 
by the House of Commons to relieve the Homan Catholics. 

Gotham A name sometimes applied to New York City. 

Gotham, The Wise Men of, were noted for their foil) Gotham 
was an English village 
Great Commoner, The. William Pitt. 

Great Duke, The. The Duke of Wellington 
Great Eastern A great steamship, the hugest vessel ever launched. 
She wan made to carry 1,000 passengers and 5,000 toms of cat go. Since 
1801 only liHell hi laying cables 

Great Pyramid, The At Ghee/eh, Egypt, was built about- 3100 
Ti. <\ If. is 48! feet high, and contains .717,600 square feet 
Greenbacks. U. M Treasury notes ; so culled from their color. 
Green Isle, The. Ireland, from the greenness of its vegetation; 
also culled the KmciuM Isle. 

Greenwood A eemeterj in Ilrooklyn, N Y. ; largest In America. 
Greadrion Year. The year as reformed by Giegory XTIL, hi 1582. 
Tie took »iwav 10 duys 

Gretna Green A Scotch Milage, once a fanoum place for runaway 
mat chi* A dechirutioQ before withdrew of nn intention to marry 
wan formerly stiftlelent to make u valid marnnge In Sr or land. 

Grub Street A London street, once noted for llierarv harks. 
Guelplis In medlieval Europe the adherents of the Papacy ftM 
ag-iimst the lloly Roman Empire. 

Guildhall. The London Town Hall; the hall of the guild* 
Gunner’s Daughter, Kissing- the- To Ik* flogged Iloys in the 
English navy, before being lioggeil, are tied to a guti hteeeh 
Gunpowder Plot, The A plot t»» blow up the English Parliament 
in ita House. Nov. 5, 1603. with gunpowder. Cate^by comdvcd Hie 
Bt'lieme, which was to have Iwen earned out by Guy Fawkes. 

Gyges’ Ring- A ring v. lili !i made the wearer mvi^lhle. Oyges, a 
Lydian, found in a brazen horse, in a cavern, a maids corpse, from the 
finger of \v hich he took a brazen ring w hich mad«* him invisible. With 
Ihla ring he wont into the chamber of the King of Lydia, whom he mur¬ 
dered and succeeded. 

Habeas Corpus Act, The Paused in the time of Charles II , pro. 
\ (lint the body of an amieod person w*»**t bo biougbl ijr lie in¬ 
sist' before a judge, and tin* Kttson of t»;s confinement stated. The 
judge will then determine whether or not loadmir the accused to ball. 
Tim puilt of an nrt used person i>< lo be Anally decided by a jury*. 

Halcyon Da"VB A period of h:u-p ness. The hah yon (kingfisher) 
wo- thought h\ the ancients to lav i : eggs rind brood for 14days pre¬ 
ceding tli< winter solstice, on the Mir face or me ocean, which was always 
calm during tlii“ time 

Handicap In Ivum* v,u ing, n'-sigulng different weights to horses 
of different speed, -igi. efi . ho they may run with an equal chance. So 
called from an ancient' .one of cards. 

Hansard The debates of the Ttritedi Parliament, whii h are printed 
by a firm named Hunsud. 

Hanee Towns The North German seaboard citiea which owe 
constituted the Ham-uittcLeugU' 

Hanseatic Loag-uo A union of a number of maritime towna in 
Northern Germany for purpose of trade and mutual safety Founded 
In the 1.1th century. Their triennial IrgHatuic was railed haiun 
Hare, Mad ns a March The hare b exci-hslvely wild in 
March. 

Harpies Creature* with a wmmiuV Vend and brea-tn, and the 
r»»i?t «if the body like vultures, hungry and einjuring a terrible stench 


Hari Karl (happy dispatch). Japanese official tulcide. ClvO 
official* ordered by the government lo dispatch themselves, rip out thef 
bowels with two ero*s-gashe». 

Harvest Moon. The full moon at or nearest to the fall equinox; 
rices for a number of days about sunset. 

Heathen Chinee- A nickname of the Chinese In America. 

Heidelberg Caetle. A ruined palace-fortress near Heidelberg, 
Germany. 

Heel-tap. “ No heel-taps i" 1. *., drain (ho gloss to the bottom. A 
heel-tap is o shoe-peg stuck in ihe heel, but taken out when tile shoe is 
done. 

Hegira. The date of Mahomet’s flight flrom Mecca, Jnly 10, OSS. 
The Maiiommedan epoch begins with It, 

High Church. Thai section of the English clergy which maintains 
the apostolic descent of the clergy, and absolution by priests. 

High Seas, The- The sen beyond three milos from the coast. 

History, The Father of- The Greek historian, Herodotus. 

Hob-and Nob. To touch glasses togeiher m drinking ; to talk con¬ 
fidentially to. A lmb, at ihe corner of the hearth, was lolicat thowatel 
or spirit. A nob is a small table. 

Hobson’e Choice. Vi hat Is offered, or nothing. It is said that 
Tobias llobsou, nn English stable keeper, whenever a customer canto 
to hire a horse, made him lake the horse nearest the stable door. 

Holbom. A London street by which criminals used to be carried 
tint to execution at Tyburn 

Holy Alliance, formed ill 181« by Austria, Prussia, and Russia. 

Holy Family, The. The name of many mcditevnl pictures repre¬ 
senting the infant Jesus, Joseph, the Virgin, John the Baptist, Anna, 
and Elizabeth Perhaps the moat celebrated are by Michael Angelo, at 
Florence ; by Rubens, at Florence; by Raphael, in London ; and by 
Leonardo da Vinci, in the Louvre. 

Hctly Land, The Palestine, as the birthplace of Christ. 

Holy League, The- The alliance of Pope Julius II., France, Ger¬ 
many, Spain, nnd some of the Italian Republics in 3508, against Venice, 

Honi eoit qui mal y pense, (Rhamo to him who evil thinks,; 
Motto of the Order of the Garter. At a ball given by Edward III. of 
England, the Countess of Salisbury's blue garter came off accidentally. 
The King tacked it up, made Ihe remark quoted above, and fixed it 
round hiH own knee. This led lo his Instl-thing the Order of the Garter. 

Honors of War. Allowing a surrendered enemy to keep his in m«. 

Hotel da Ramboulllet. A Paris palace, the resortof wits, literaiy 
ladies, e(r , in the 17th century ltidiculed by Moll,'re. 

Hotel de Ville The. City Hull of French and Belgian cities. 

Houria. in th.- Koran, Ida, k-eyed, beautiful virgin* of Paradise ; re 
are alloteil to each believer. 

Humble Pie, To oat To raako submission. Prom mi He*, the 
entrails and other biferior jmrtlons of the deer. 

Hundred Hays, The. from March 20, ISIS, when NajK-leon 
escaped fiom Elba, to June 29, 3815, when lie abdicated. 

Iconoclast (linage-breaker) A radical reformer ; »o railed /torn 
the Rib century refoiiners who objected lo (ttnd threw ^lown) statues, 
pictures, etc , in churches. 

Iliad- The story of the siege of Troy by tbe Greeks, n Greek epic 
poem, by Homer. 

Immaculate Conception. The dogma of the Catholic Cburel 
that Ihe Virgin Mary was conceived without original sin. 

Independence, Declaration of, Issued July 4,1776, asserting Hut 
independence of tbo American Colonies of Great Britain. 

Independence Hall, in Philadelphia, Penn. ; the meeting-place of 
the <'ontiin-ntul Congress, where the Declaration of Independence was 
adopted. 

Index Expurg-atoritm A list of printed work*, the reading of 
which is prohibited by the Church of Rome ; published annually. 

Inns of Court- The four London law societies which have ihe sole 
right of admitting candidates to the bar. They are Guar’* Inn, 
Lincoln's Inn, the Ihneb Tkhti.e, and the Mnnii.s Tkmpi.s. 

Inquisition (An Inquiry Snto.’i A tribunal to Inquire inlo (rene 
gresslons against the Roman Catholic Church, 

Irish Agitator, The. Daniel O'Connell. 

Iron City, The. Pittsburgh, Pa., celebrated for It* iron Indsetrie*. 

Iron Duke, The. The Duke of Wellington. ' 
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Iron Wg*V, Th« Man la. the- A mynterlona French state prisoner. 

of a church and hospital at Jcnuwlom consecrated to St. John. 

- ‘ r ! 



Thenco they moved to Rhodes, and in 1523 to Malta. 



Jack Ketch. The hangman • the name of an English hangman. 

Know Nothing*. Political party m me looted States Insisting 

. * 


Jack Robinson. Before yon cun aay Jack Rohinaon, meaning at 

that nobody but "native Americans should imld olHce." Sprang up 

‘r 


me*. HaJliwcll notes the derivation “ Jack, Robes on " from mi old 

suddenly about 1858, and (alter carrying a few State elections) disap- 



play. According to Orose, one Jack Robinson was noted fertile short 

peared. 



MM at ills visits; the aervants had hardly time to repeat Jack Robinson, 

Kohinoor (Mountain of Light.) A diamond from tho mines of 



before he Would lenve, (Very doubtful) 

(iolcondtt, India. When found (1550) It weighed! TO&cwelK tho preaont 



Jack the Giant-Killer. A nursery hero, who has an invincible 

weight Is 100 1-10. It came iuto the potsgeftdon of Qneen Viet.oriu in 



aword, a cap of wisdom, shoes oi swiftness, and an in visible coat. 

1850- Estimated value, 625,000 dollurg, or 125,000 pounds. 



Jack) the American, or Union. The blue ground of the Amerl- 

Koran or Alkoran. (The Heading.) The Mahominedau Bible. 



can flag with the stars, but w ithout the stripes. 

Kremlin- A quarter In Moscow, Knssia, fn which are several pfll- 



Jacobins A famous political club in the French Revolution. It met 

aces, cathedrals, towers, etc. 



at a convent of the Jacobins (Dominicans). 




Jaoobitea Adherents of James II. of England, and the Stuarts, Ins 

Labyrinth, The. A celebrated structure of ancient Egypt. A maze 



descendants; from Jacobus (James). 

of difficulties, so culled from an inextricable series of winding passages, 



Jardln des Plantes. Botanical and zoological garden in Paris. 

constructed by Minos, King of Crete. 



Jar din Mabllle. A once fainoiin gaxlen in Parfu ; the home of the 

Laconic. Brief, from Laconia, another name for Sparta; the Spar- 



ean-e.an. Pleasure resort of the demi-monde.. Shut up in 1882. 

Ians cultivated curtnoHH of speech. 

1 .. 


Jerioho, Gone to- Disappeared, ruiued. Henry YUI had a manor 

Lacrjrmse Christ! Italian wine grown about <1 omit Vesuvius. 

t 


calk'd Jericho When he went there lo visit some of his miatresseg it 

Lake School, The- The poetry of Coleridge, Wordsworth, and 



used to be said of him, “He liaagone to Jericho. 1 ' (Very doubtful.) 

Southey, who lived In the Luke district of England. 



Jerusalem Delivered- An Italian epic poem by Torquato Tukbo. 

Land of Bondage. Egypt, so called by the Jiw«. 



Jingo ; Jingoism- Expressions which arose during the tuuiiatry of 

Land of Cakes Scotland, famous for ns oatmeal cakes. 



Lord BeaconnAcUl, 1874-1880. Applied to thono who wished England to 

Land of Nod. l’opulai phra«e for sleep. 



take mi aggressive foreign policy. It originated in a music-hull song. 

Land of Promise, or Promised Land. Among the Jews, 



Joan, Pope. A pretended female Pope who was said to have 

Canaan, which God promised to Abraham. 



succeeded Leo IV. Tho falsily of the legend lias been shown. 

Lang Syne, is Scotch for long pince. The famous soup: Auld 

1 ? 


John Bull Nickname for an Euplfohnuin ; England. A choleric, 

Lnntj titjne 1h generally ctedited to Hubert Barm*. who said he took thip 

1 


plethoric, bull-headed, well-meaning fellow. 

bohr down from an old man's singing. 



John Chinaman. Nickname for the Chinese in America, 

Langue d’Oc. (Language of Yes.) Provcnyal, formerly the 



Johnny Reb Nickname of Southerners in American Civil War. 

language of southern Fiance. 



Jubilee, Year of Among the .lews came eveiy GOth year: all debts 

Langue d’Oil. (Language of Yes). French, in distinction from Pro- 



were considered to be paid, and land reverted to Us original owners. In 

venial. 



the Catholic Church it comes once in e\ory 25 years. 

Laooobn. A statue In the Belvedere of the Vatican representing 



JtLf?firenmut. A Hindoo god who 1ms a fumous temple In India. 

the death of LaocoOn, htranglcd to death (with hi* aims) by aerpenta. 



Julian Em, The, begins 40 R.C., when Otewir re formed the calendar. 

Laodicean- “Luke-warm” in rcliglousmatteis. bee Rev iii. J-l-18. 



Junius, Letters of- A Celebrated aeries of political U tters signed 

Lares and Penates. The household god. of the Roman*. 



“Junius,'’ written in the reign of George III,, of doubtful authorship. 

Last Judgment. The subject of many jnedtaival paintings. The 




inopt famous Ik the fresco by Michael Angelo, In the Sirflne Chapel in 



Kansas, Bleeding 1 . So called on account of the fierce struggles 

the Vatican. There is a fresco of it in the Cnmpo Santo, at Fisa, 



between Its anti-slavery and pro-hlnvery pettier*. 

auppowd to bo the woi k of Qreagna ; and a picture on tills pubject 



Kensington Gardens. A gieat London pleasure ground adjoining 

by Luca Signorelli, in Orvieto Cathedral, i» considered hi* mai-ter-piece. 



Kensington Palace (where (fu> en Vietrnhi was born). 

Last Supper, The, h* ihoMtbjertof many inodkvval paintings, of 



Kilkenny Cats, The, fought In a sa»-pU til! only their tails 

which the most famous in Leonardo da Vinci's, at Milan. Next is 



remained. 

Amlrea del Sarto’s in the Sulvl convent, near Florence. 



King can do no wrong 1 , The- Moaning he is not responsible, 

Lateran Palace, The, at Romo, wax the residence of the Popes till 



but ids ministers me, for mistakes in administration. 

late in the lltb century. 



King of Yvatot A “good, little king " A pretentious person. 

Laughing Philosopher, The Demwiitns of Abih'ra. 



The holderw of the little aeignonrie of Yietot, had the title of king. 

Leaning Tower, The, at Pisa, Italy ; lean- about 13 feet from the 



King Cole. A legendary British king, who “ loved Ins pipe and 

perpendicular; K8 It. high : Ml ft. iii diameter 



bowl." m 

Learned Blacksmith, The. Kilim Burntt, an American writer 



Xing Cotton Cotton, the great product of the Southern Slates, 

and linguist, originally a lilneksmith. 



was so called lief ore the Civil War. 

Leonine Verses Verses in vv hicli cm! and middle words rhyme. 

[ 


Kind’s Evil- Tho wrofulft, It won an ancient notion that tho 

Libby Prison. A famous Confederate prison of war at Richmond, 



touch of * sovereign could heal scrofula Doctor Johnson was the last 

Vn , duriug the Civil War of the United Slate*. 



Englishman “touched’’ for scrofula. 

Lilliput A region inhabited by pigmies, in Gulliver's Trnrels. 



King Log An ineffectual, do-nothing ruler. Jupiter, in answer to 

Lingua Branca. A corrupt Italian-French spoken along the Med- 



the prayer of the frogs for a king, gave them a log 

f terra neau 



King Maker, The. Richard Neville, the great Earl of Warwick, 

Lion and Unicorn, on the British royal arms. The lion is Eng- 



who setup and depoaed English kings In the 15th century. 

list* ; the unicorn, Scotch. Added in 1603. 



King Stork. A tyrant. The frogs, dissatisfied with tho let-alone 

Lion of the North. Gustavos Adolphus of Sweden. 



policy of King Log, prayed for a new king, whereupon Jupiter sent 

Lion’s Share. All or most. The lion. In A!sop, hunts with some 



them the Stork, who devoured them miscellaneously 

ottier beasts. In dividing the spoils he claims four quarters. 



Kit Rat Club, The. A famous Loudon Club, founded in 1688. at the 

Little Corporal. Napoleon I , fiom his shortness of stature. 



shop of one Christopher Katt. pastry cook Among the members wort- 

Little Giant. Stephen A. Douglas, who was of small stature. 



Addltou,Congreve, Halifax, (he Duke of Marlborough, Steele, and Van- 

Lloyd* Room- In London, resorted to by bankers and brokers. 



brugh. 

Lombard Street. The great financial street of London. 



Knickerbocker A member of an “ old” New York family; especi- 

Lone Star State, The. Texas, whose flag hears a single star 



illy persons descended from the original Dutch settlers 

Long Parliament. The. Sat from Nov. 3,1640, till April SO. 1658. 



Knights of Volta, Also called Hospitallers of Bt. John of Jem 

Lorelei- A water spirit who enticed sailors till they were da-hed 


m 

(atom. A once powerful association. The original knights had eliatge 

■■ ... ....-.r——— 1 " 

to pieces by the rapids wound the high rocks called Lorelei, on the Rhine. 

i 
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Lotus Eaters, The. A people In Homer's Odyssey who ate the lotus i Medicine, The Father of. Hippocrates of Co*. 


tree, which made them forget home, end only wish ” to live at ease.” 
Louvre. A palace lu Paris filled with works of art. 

Low Church. That section of the English Cliurch which lays little 
or no stress on ceremonies and is extremely " evangelical.” 

Luaiad. A Portuguese epic, by Camoeiis, recounts the adventures of 
the Lusiana(Portuguese) under Vasco de Gama, ihe first to sail to India. 

Lynch Law. Hanging hv a nioh ; its judgment* arc pronounced 
by "Judge Lynch.” Saul to he derived from a Virginian named 
Lyticu, who acted ns a judge hi the trtli century, by appointment of his 
neighbor*. Accenting to oilier*, derived from an Jri«h James Lynch, 
Warden of Galway, who sentenced his own son to death for murder. 

Hub Queen. “ The fairies' midwife," I. <■., employed by the fairies 
as mid\\ Ife of dreams (to deliver man's tnaiu of dreams!. 

Macadamise. To pave ustrcel with broken stones ; so called from 
Sir John Macadam, who in willed ihnt system of pining 
Macaronic Verse Ludicrous verses consisting of words from 
different languages.mixed. 

Machiavellism. Political or diplomatic trickery ; so called from 
Nicholas Miieeliiav’lll, aulboi of a political Ir. aMae called The l'rlnr.e. 

Madame Tussaud’s Exhibition An exhibition in London of 
waxwork figure*, many being modelled from life. 

Mad Poet, The. Natlmmel Lee, the insane English dramatist. 
Madman of Macedonia, The. Alexander the Groat. 

Madman ofthe North. Charles XII of Sweden. 

Madonna (My Lady) The Virgin Mary. Of the immense number 
of pictures on this subject, we mention the Sisliue Madonna, by Raphael, 
and the Madonna di Sail Georgia, liy Correggio, at Dresden; and the 
Madonna della Seggiola, by Raphael, in the Pitti Palace, Florence. 

Maecenas A liiend and patron of literary men. Cuius Cilnlus 
Mieceuus, a Roman geneial and slatcsinnn, friend uf Augustus, wu* a 
liberal patron of lilerary men, especially Horace and Virgil. 

Magna Charta (Greatcharier ) Theelmrler -culling the liberty 
(or at least fair trial) of English suhieels ; grinded hv King John 
Mahomet’s Coffin, was said to he. hung In mid-air at Medina. 
Maid of Orleans, The. Joan of Are (Jeanne Dare.) 

Maid of Saragossa- Augustina Zaragoza, famous for her valor 
during the siege of Saragossa, in Spain, by (tie Eicik h (1808-lHOIn 
Maiden Queen, The- Queen Elizabeth of England 
Maine Law. A prohibitory liquor law first adopted in Maine. 
Malthusian Doctrine, The So railed from the English econom¬ 
ist Malthas, who claimed (lint population increase* fieder tlitoi the 
means of living ; so tliaf, utile** population Is cheeked, either a part of 
it must starve to death, or the whole or ft lie Insufficiently fed. 

Mammoth Cave, near Green River. Ivy , Is the largest in the 
world. 

Man in the Moon, The, is the man who picked up sticks on the 
Sabbath. Xtmibtrt, rv. 82 86 ; mini her legend says he Is Cain. 

Man of Destiny, The Napoleon Bonaparte 
Man of Iron. The. Bisnmrek 

Man of Straw An irresponsible person. Professional false wit¬ 
nesses or gii era of *' etiaw hall ” in the English courts are sab] lo have 
worn a stiawiu their shoes a* a proles-sual sign 
M arc's Neat, To find a To find something which seems of 
Import,on c hot doesn't amount n» anything. The nightmare was 
thought to be a vampire which gieiub-d Ire isure* in It h secret ne-l. 

Marriage A la Mode <” Fashionable Marriage.”) A series of six 
satirical pii tore* by Willi,on Hogarth 

Marseillaise A funim;* French Revolutionary song, now Hie 
From li nfit lOtiul air Composed by Rouge! Or Lisle 
Martinet A rigid di*cip}huuiao, so called from M de Martinet, a 
French Infantry tailiiiau in the 17th century 
Mason and Dixon’s Line, So ealb d because run by two English 
surveyors, Charles Mason and Jerome,li Dixon 3768-1767. It was 
811° tV 26” north latitude, he'ng the noriiietn boundary of the then 
Slave States, dividing Pennevlvaiiia I nun Mur) laud and Virginia. 

Mausoleum The marble ... built by Artemisia, queen of 

Cana, to her husband. Mau*olus. ..ueof the seven wonders of the world. 
Mayfair All aristocratic region ,n London 
Mayflower, The- The vessel in which me founders of the plym 
ooth Colony, In Mass., sailed from Southampton, Fng'ard in jflCO 


Merlin A celebrated enchanter in the Arthurian legend*. 
Mermaid- A sea nymph with a fish’s tall. 

Merry Andrew- A buffoon ; so called from Andrew Borde, the 
eccentric physician of Henry VJJL 

Merry England. A common designation of England ; in the old 
sen«oof the word mtrry, meaning pleaanut, agreeable. 

Merry Monarch, The- Charles II. of England. 

Mesmerism, is named after the German physician, Mesmer, 
Mezzo Relievo (Middle Relief.) Figures cut In stone, etc., which 
project from the tablet more tlmn figures in Basso-Relievo, and loss than 
figures in Alto Relievo 

Middle Ages, The- The period between the destruction of the 
Roman Empire and the revival of learning In Italy, from 4T5-180O. 

Middle States, The- New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey; and 
Delaware. 

Minnesingers (Lotfe-stngera ) The German lyric poets of the 12th 
and 13th centuries. 

Miserere (Pity) The 61st psalm ; a penitential psahn. 

Mississippi Bubble, The. Bee South Sea Scheme. 

Missouri Compromise, The, prohibited slavery north of 86° 
30'north. 

Mistress of the Seas England. 

Molly Maguires. A secret society in the United States; many 
crimes were attributed to it, especially in Pennsylvania, In the coat 
regions of which Spite If Is still active. 

Monarque, Le Grand (The Great Monarch.) Louts XIV. of 
France 

Monroe Dootrine. The United State* Is not to meddle in 
European affairs, nor to allow European governments to meddle in the 
affairs of the American continent. European lorina of government not 
to lie permitted in North America. Tins doctrine really belongs, not 
to President Monroe, but to Adams, hie Secretary of State 
Mont de Plete (”Mountain of Piety"). A pawnbroker's shop; in 
particular Ihe famous Paris pawnhroklng establishment. 

Montmartre. A Parisian cemetery. 

Monumental City, The- Baltimore, Md,, so called from the 
number of Its public monuments. 

Morey Letter, The A forged letter (1830) attributing anti Chinese 
seiituneiil* to Gen Garfield. 

Morganatic Marriage. The marriage of a person of high i auk to 
a woman of inferior rank, w-ho does not take her husband's title. 

Mother of President* Virginia; six Virginians have been 
Pre-ill.ail of Mm United States 

Mother Carey’s Chicken* Stormy petrels, Mothor Curey I- said 
to he jVnltr < nra (“ Dear Mother ”), i e., The. Virgin Mary 
Mother Goose, nursery rhymer, lived in Boston ; sangher rhymes to 
her grandson, Tboma* Fleet, who punted them in 17111. 

Mount Vernon The home of Washington In Virginia 
Muscular Chrietianlty. Healthy religion, ” a sound mind In a 
sonrnl t«id).” The phrase ciigimitod with (’hurles Kbigsley 
Munic of tha Spheres Aeeordingto Piatoeaeli plaaot ha* a siren 
who si ogs a song harmonizing wkli Ihe motion of her own planet, and also 
with the other planets 

Namby Pamby Wishy-washy, childish. A name given by Pope 
to certain vcr*cswiilfrn by Ambrose Philip* for Qic children of laird 
Carteret.; a babyish way of pronouncing Ambry (Ambrose) and Philips, 
Nan tea, Edict of- Issued at Nantes, France, In 1MJB, by Henry 
IV.. granting toleration to the Protestant religion ; repealed by Louis 
XIV. in 16H5. 

Nation of Shopkeepers The English; so called by Napoleon I 
Natural Bridge, The A natural arch 800 feet high spanning 
Cedar Creek, near James River, Virginia 
Newgate. The oldest of the London prisons. 

New World. The America*. 

Nibelungen Lied- A German epic poem of the 13th century. 
Nightmare of Europe, The- Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Nine Worthies),-The. David, Joshua, Judas Maceahams, Alex¬ 
ander, Hector, Julius Ciesar, Arthur, Charlemagne, and Godfrey of 
Bouillon. 

Noctea Ambroaianae. (Ambrosian nights.) The title of a. 
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celebrated work by Prof. Wilson (“ Christopher North"). Lockhart 
and Wilson used to frequent Ambrose’*, an Edinburgh tavern. 

Noel Christmas-ila}'. From noutitlles (new*). 

Nonconformirte. Dissenters from tho Church of Enghiud. 
Orlghuuty applied to the ®,000 clergymcu wtio left tbut Church in 10®, 
Because they would nonconform with the Act of Uniformity. 
Northern Giant, The Russia. 

Ndtre Dame- The cathedral of Fails. 

Odyssey. Homer's narrative poem dealing with the adventures of 
Odysseus (Ulysses) on his voyage from Troy to Ithaca. 

Ogres- fllanta who devour human flesh. Said to come from the 
Ogura, a tierce Asiatic tribe. 

Ot Polloi. uioi Polloi.) Tire many. The mob. 

Old Abe. Abraham Lincoln. 

Old Bailey- A famous London criminal court. 

Old Dominion, The. Virginia. 

Old Guard, The. Favorite regiment of Napoleon I. The supporters 
of Oen. Grant for the Presidency at the Chicago Convention of JUNO. 

Old Hickory. A nieknameof Andrew J;u knon. 

Old Probabilities A nickname Tor tin* l s S. signal wi v lee. 

Old Public Functionary. President James. Buchanan. 

Old South, The- A famous church In Domoli, Mii^h , connected 
with many event's in the Revolution 
Orangeman- A Protestant Irishman; from Hie Prolehfants espousing 
•tho cause of William of Oran#' (William III. of England) 

Orange Peel Sir Itobeit Peel, from his anti Cutholie policy. 
Ordinance of 1787 Parsed In 1787; fixes the government of the 
NojtliweM Teiritory or the l 1 . S. 

Orlando Furioso. An Italian epic j»orm hy aiioMo 
O saian Won of Kingul, a Scotch land. Janie. 1 -' AI< Pherson, published 
in 1T*U> f/s roan* % which In* piclcndcd to have translated from 
Erse miinmriiplN. r Ih<* work, hovve\» i, is M< Pin icon's own, tin pro 
tended MSS. never having existed. 

Ostend Manifesto. IsMied timing Piert'-V admi neural ion hy 
But hamm, Ma«ou, and Soule, X’. S. Minishis to England, Ft.im *\ Mini 
Spain respectively, declaring that Culm mu si belong lo ilic I’nded Males 
Ostracism, comes from the Greek pJialn/i, an oy**tri rin'IL The 
Athenians expelled every dangeious pnbht man against whom a suffi¬ 
cient number of votes inwribed on oyster idiclj*.M oul.I be cast 

Palimpsest A parchment in which the original writing has been 
rublw'd out, ntul a now writing suksMtuied. 

P&ll Mall- (Poll Med ) A street in London famous for it* flubs 
Palladium- An object that iuwures prole* lion The Palladium of 
Tioy wns a statue of Pallas, believed to have fallen from jleuvt a. 

Pantheon. A circular building in Home lmilt m tin lime of 
Augustus; now a church c ailed the Rotunda. 

Paradise Lost. MiltonV gieut ipic, treating of the full ol man. 
Paradise Refrained, by Mtltou, treats of the temptation and 
triumph of Jesus 

Paris of America Cincinnati. 

Parthenon.. A celebrated temple of Athena (Minerva) on the 
Acropolis, Athens ; the noblest specimen of Doric architecture 
Partinfrton, Mrs- Famed for liei misuse of woid*. Tin invention 
of the American, R. P. Shilluber. 

Pasquinade A sarcastic political Hfjulb ; ho called fiom Pusquino. 
a sarcastic tailor An antique statue opposite PasqiiJim’s house in 
Rome is called Pasquino, and political squib* are affixed to it. 

Peeler- A policeman. So called rrom Sir Kobeif Peel, the founder 
of the Irish constabulary. 

Peninsular War. Tho war of the English against Franco in Spain 
and Portugal, 1808-1812 

People'* William A nickname of William E Gladstone, 

P^re*la Chaise A fatuous cemetery near Paris. 

Philippic. A severe Invective; ho culled from the orations of 
Demosthenes against Philip of Macedon. 

Philistine. Narrow-minded person ; in common use in the German 
UniversbicH to designate tradesmen, etc. 

Philosopher’s Stone, The. A substance for which the alchemist* 
Were always searching ; it wus to turn the other met ala Into gold. 

Pleiad) The French- Seven 16th century pods, viz.: Bonnard, 
Joachim du BeJlay, Reml-Bclleau, Jodelle, Balf, Pontns de Thianl, Dorat, 


Plon Plon- A nickname of Prince Napoleon ,1 c, Bonaparte. 
Plumed Knight, The- Nickname of J Blaine, American 
statesman. 

Plymouth Rook- A rock at Plymouth, Mas* , wheio the Pilgrim* 
are thought to have landed in 1620. 

Poet’s Corner. A corner in Westminster Abbey whereChaucer, 
Spenser, and other poets are buried. Poe In ol column of newspapers. 

Pons Asinorum- (The budge of »Bw*h j The f>tlr proposition of the 
1st Book of Euclid's Geometry ; dilllcult to dum es. 

Poor Richard. Benjamin Franklin. 

Porkopolis. The nickname of Cincinnati. 

Prater, Tho- The fashionable promenade <>f Vienna, Austria. 
Phoenix A fabulous bird, said to live GOO years, when it hunts 
itf-elf on n nest, of *pkeH, and renews itv life WH) years more. 

Pied Piper of Hamelin, The lie wm offered u icwtird to drive 
out tin ruts and mn e ti»u» Ilainelin in Westphalia; which ho did hy 
drawing them mlo (he tivei by the ‘■onnd of his pipe. The auihorith'H 
refusing to pay him the reward, he piped the «In hire n of tJir town Into 
Koppeiberg IU1I, win ic 130 of them died. 

Pigeon English. Rugb.-h, Chinese, and PorluguCM* mixed} used 
in bushier affair* in (’hum 

Pro Raphaelltos. A muim given to the English school of art isle, 
(ompnsiug Hunt, Miliac . 1 ti_ 

Protestant Duke, The The Duke of Monmouth, natural son of 
Charie* II ol England. 

Puke- Nickimme of a Mi.-sourian. 

Pyramids A nmnbei of remarkable ancient bmirlings in Egypt. 
The m<M famous art* at Ghe« /eh. 

Quaker City, The Philadelphia, Pa 
Quaker Poet, The- John G. Whittier. 

Quart tor Latin iTIie Latin t^uuitt r.i A region m Paris south of 
the Mdne, w)n>.-e population coii'-ihls i.nge'v of ► ludeiit* 

Queen of the Antilles The i^awl of <’ubn. 

Railway King, The Gttuir« Hudson, an Englishman, who made 
»l'i immense fortuni* out of railway -peculation*. 

Red Letter Day A hutunuto day. Ju^'d calendar* the sain is* 
d tvs welo marked by a o d h tin 

Ranzdes Vaches 'J in turn s playcul by (ho Swhte iiioiujlalnccr* 
oil llicii hoim- wliib diivinc On ir cattle top.isime 
Rebellion, The Great The h nr between Charh * I. of England 
and Farlbmem. 

Reboilion. War of the. The nvii wir of tin Li.ired States h< 
tween the Southern ,it,d NoiHiern Stale-, 1MJ|- IStiT. 

Rt*d Tape Ollb ml rouhne T/iw p.ip« i* are lied with led tape. 
Reign of Terror The nine in the Freni h Ifevoliitmn from the 
overthrow ot ilu tnrnmlM . Mav 31, L't.J, in i Iji* overthrow of Hohea 
pieri ■, July 27, 171H 

Reynard, t)ie Fox A h'vmt epic of the lirij reufmy 
Rialto, The A tmdgi ovu the (hand Gated, Vt nice. 

Righl s. Declaration of An im-miinenf draw u up after the Engliwti 
ltevoliition of U»Sil. and jniepud liv William and Mary. It Hununarize^ 
the h ailing points of the Kiudi-di t‘ons|ihnion Annual piuliaments 
trial t»y jurv, free < lection-, and the right of petition me m-cuied. The 
rimvn mnol to keep a elandnig army or to levy taxes 
Roast, To rule the To he at the head Konst means counctl. 
(German rath > 

Robert the Devil (A* iimNt u First Duke of Nonnandy ; called 
the Devi? on at count of !iik crimes 
Robin ^oodfeilow A mtHchievou* clomeslir spirit, 

Roland, 'At for on Oliver. Tit for tat Roland and Oliver, two 
of ('liftrieireigne’s peer.-, fought five day* without gaining the slightest 
advantage over ear h other. 

Romantic School. A term applied t<> a numbei of German poet* 
and painters in the beginning of this century. '1 hey aimed at a truly 
national German litemture, indeiK'ndcnt of Fiench influence. 

Romantic School*in France, the pra*ts and dramatists, of whom 
Vidor Hugo is now (1HK2: the lad survivor. They aimed at tho natural 
in distinction fiom the classical, L e , conventional. 

Roscius, The British. David Garrick. 

Rough mnd Read^- Gen oral Zachary Taylor. 
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Round Robin. Petition with signature* In a circular form. 
Round Table, In the Arthurian legends, was made by Merlin ; 
Arthur'* 150 knights of the Round Table had seal" nt It. 

Roundheads. The Furl tana, who wore short hair. 

Royal Martyr, The. Charles 1. or Eugland. 

Royal Society, The A socie ty for the advancement of natural 
science, founded at London In 11145 
Rozinante. Tim horse (if Hon Quixote ; lienee a miserable nag. 
Rubicon, To pass the. To take an irretrievable step. Tim 
Rubicon separated Ilaly from Cisalpine (laid, Camor's province. When 
he crossed he became ait eneinj of the I(e|iublic. 

Rede Britannia- An English SOUK, the w ords of which are by 
Thomson, author of The Stamms, and Hie music is b.v Ilr. Arne. 

..Rump Parliament. W'tiut was left of Parliament in 1818, after 
Cromwell had imprisoned and driven out the others for refusing to con- 
demit Chillies 1. 

Rye House Plot. A conspiracy in 1883 to assassinate Charles 
11, and I he Unite iifAorl,. Tile conspirators met at Rye Ilonsc Farm. 

Sabbath Day's Journey. About one mile. See fjxoilus xvi 29. 
Sack. To sretthesack , to bodiselitt’ged, When the Sultan wants 
to get rid of one of lus harem, he puts her in u stick, which Is thrown 
idle the Bosphorus. 

Sadduceos Jewish seel disbelieving (lie resurrection of the dead. 
Sagas. Mcaiidinauaii hooks continuing the Northern mythology. 
Sailor Kins', The William IV., of England, entered the navy 1779. 
Saint Bartholomew, Massacre of. Massacre of the French 
Huguenots, in the reign of Charles IX., on St. Bartholomew's Day, Aug. 
at as, t673. 

Saint Cloud Once a famous Freneli palace near the .Seine ; 
destroyed in the Fviitu o Prussian wai 
Saint James, The Court of Tim English Court ; so tailed 
from rite pullin' of HI. James, foriiu rl_\ u royal lesidenre in London, 

St. Mark’s The famous rattmdrul ot Venue, Italy 
Saint Paul's Till 1 cathedral of Loudon ; designed hv Wren. 
Saint Peter’s. Tim metropolitan church of Rome , tiie most splen¬ 
did in I'm world Area, 240,00(1 square fei t 
Saint Sophia. A mosque in (.'oiistiintlnoplc, Tnikcy , the llnest of 
Mohammedan temples. 

Saint Stephen’s A famous dothh cathedral al A lenua, Austria 
Salt River- Oblivion, min Hunt u/i Sail Hirer; foigotlen 
Sambo. A general nickname for a i olored man , Hie eoloied rime. 
Sanctum. (Holy.) One’s pnvate mom or oillee, as an editor's 
sanctum. The Sanctum Sancttrrum Mudy ol liolies) in the Jewish 
Temple was inaccessible to any one lull llic high priest 

Sandwich. A piece of meat between two puses of bread. The 
English Earl of Sandwich used to take that form of iefre u iimen[ 

Sana: Bleu (Blue blood ) High, aristotralh descent 
Sanhedrim. The Jewish court of seventy elders 
Sans Culottes I Without trousers) o nickname given liy the 
Royalists to the Flench BcviJulionietM 
Sans Souci. J’ahtee of Fmierick (In 1 Great, at Potsdam, near Berlin. 
Santa Croce. (Holy Cross -1 A china h ill Florence, Italy, the buriul- 
pluee of Mieluiel Angelo, Galileo, Mu hiavrlli. elt 
Satanic School A name sene times applied to some model n writ¬ 
ers, supposed lo elite!tain irteligious ideas, such as Byron. Shelley. 
Victor Hugo, Kwiehnrne, Hous^tu. (Jeorge Solid. 

Saturnalia A peilod of disorder and di h.nieli. Tin Homans kept 
tiie Saturnalia, oi (east of Satuin, flee. 17. 18, and 39 
Schoolmen The uiedueial theologians, whose lectures were deliv¬ 
ered in the cathedra! -o'AooL. 

Scotland Yard The headipiarters of tile London police. 

Scourge of God, The Atllla. king of (lie ilmis 
Scratch, Old The Devil . 'mm Serat. a Northern familiar demon. 
Scylla. Avoiding Xcylla, %i Jell into ChttryMn. In trying to avoid 
•no danger he fell into anotin r. Sr;, 11 :i and Chary tolls w"’re two oppo¬ 
site rocks in the Straits of Me-sinn Italy 
Sea uril-^ Isle- The England. Which i~ -u reminded l>y the oeeati. 
SecesBia- Ntcknan.eof the r. 'Jinr/ Southern Htri.es, lfiHi-1865. 
Secular Garnee Tiie games neld by the Romans once mat crduiy 
Seltzer Water Water fiom the Lower Heitors, Germany. 
Semiramis of the North. < atlieriue 11.. Empress, of Husain, 


September Massacres The massacre of the French Royalist 
prisoners in Paris, Sept. 2, 8, aud 4,1792. About 8,000 were killod. 

Septuagint. A Greek version of the Old Testament; so ceiled 
because there were 70 < septuaginta ) revisers. (There were really 7*.) 

Seven-hilled City, The. Rome, which was built on seven 
hills. 

Seven Wonders of the World. The Pyramids of Egypt ; the 
Temple of Diana at, Ephesus ; tiie Hanging Gardens of Babylon; the 
Colossus at Rhodes; the Mausoleum at, Halicarnassus; tiie statue of Zeus, 
by Phidias, at Olymplu ; mid the Pharos (lighthouse) of Alexandria In 
Egypt. 

Seven Years' War. Tiie war of Frederick the Great against 
Austria, France, and Russia, 1756-1783. 

Shamrock. The national emblem of Ireland, because fit, Patrick 
proved with it tin- doctrine of the Trinity. 

Shibboleth The password of a secret society; a countersign. 
When the KphniimHes. whn had been routed by Jephthah, triedto pass 
the Jordan, they were made if) pronounce the word Shibboleth ; they 
pronounced it sibbole/h, and were Huts detected. 

Sick Man, The. The Ottoman Empire ; so culled by the Cxar 
Nicholas of Hussia 

Sinews of War, The. Money, which hires men to fight. 
Single-Speech Hamilton W. G. Hamilton, an English statesman 
of Hie 1HI It century, never made but one speech ; the one he did make 
was siuprlsiiigly eloquent. 

Six Hundred, Charge of the A charge on flic Russians by flic 
British light eawilry. 870 strong, at the battle of Balaclava, Oct. 25, 1854. 
Result of a mistake ns to orders. See Tennyson's poem. 

Sleeping? Beauty, The, wn« shut by enchantment in a castle ; after 
u sleep of loo years, siie is rescued by aud marries a young prince. 

Smell of the Lamp A too 1 1 bored literary work. Pytheas first 
applied tin* phrase to tiie orations of Demosthenes, with studied con¬ 
stantly in a iiue lighted by u lump 
Song of Roland. An old French epic, recounting tiie deaths of Oliver 
and Roland at Roneesv.illes. 

Sorbonne, The- A Parisian university founded in the 13th century 
by Hubert de Sorbonne Oneii famous for theological discussions. 

Sortos Biblicae. Telling one's fortune by consulting the Bilile 
The first passage touched at. random by Hie linger is the decisive passage. 

South Kensington Museum. A collection of works of art, matio- 
faetures, etc , in Loudon 

South Sea Bubble, The About 1730 a company was formed In 
England to pay the national debt, taking in return the sole privilege of 
trading in [he South Seas Tiie scheme collapsed (about 1720), ruining 
thousands of persons 

Spanish Main. The not them coast of South America 
Sphinx A monument uear (.’trim, Egypt; half woman, half Hon , 
an emblem of silent e and nij stery. 

Stabat Mater A famous Latin hymn on the crucifixion. 
Stalwart. A follower of the Republican party ill the, Flitted States, 
wlio firmly adheres to tin principles, methods and rules of his party. 
In contradistinction to the ‘ Half-Breeds,'’ applied to Republican!) un- 
w filing to be dictated to by the so-called “ Machine,” meaning the 
politic nl organisation controlled by party loaders. 

Star Chamber- A former English civil and criminal court with 
jurisdiction over offences « hose punishment was not provided for by law. 
‘ ‘ Stonewall ” J ackaon. Gen Thomas J. Jnekaon, ft famous Con¬ 
federate general in Ihe late civil war of the Fnited States. 

Straaburgr Cathedral At Ktraslmrg ; one. of the nobleat work* 
of Gothic architecture ; 48H ft. high ; containing a wonderful clock. 
Swedish Nightingale. Jenny I,hid (Mme. Goldschmidt). 

Tabooed- Prohibited ; from a Polynesian word meaning eouodcrated, 
devoted. Applied lo anything out of date or in bail taste. 

Tammany Hall. A section of the Democratic party in New York 
City , Tammany Hall is the building where they meet. 

Tammany Ring (also called Ihe Tweed Ring, and, generally, the 
Ring). A corrupt set of New York City officials who stole large euma 
from the city. They were exposed in 1871. 

Tammany, St. The patron saint of the Democratic party in Ne* 
York. He was an Indian chief; how made a saint, does not appear. The 
principal officer of the Tammany Society is called Grand Sachem. 
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Tapi*, On the. On the carpet; propoaed, in discussion. So called 
from the tapis or cloth on the council table, or speaker'* tabic, on 
Which motions, bills, etc., arc laid. 

Temple Bar, in London, was a atone house above which the head* 
of traitors Were formerly exposed. It was removed iu 3878. 

* Termagant- A. shrew ; originally the name of a Saracen god The 
word was formerly applied to both sexes. 

Terra Firma. Dry land an distinguished from water. 

Terttuzn Quid. A third person or party that shall be nameless. 

ThA&tre Francais- A theatre In Paris devoted to the production 
of the classic and the Imtst modern French drama. Celebrated for the 
excellence of its company of actors. 

Thelfcrae, Abbey of. The abbey founded by O/irgmihm in 
Rabelais’ Gargantua. Its motto was “Do as you please.” 

Thirty Years* War, The, was between the Catholics and Protest- 
'ftnts, in Germany, 1«18~1048. 

Thistle The national emblem of Scotland According to tr ml it ion, 
the Dunes were attempting to surprise an encampment of the Scotch 
one night, and hud come very near it without being observed. Dane 
hod on a thistle, cried out with pain, and the Scotch were aroused, and 
*defoated their assailants, whereupon the thistle was made the, insignia 
of Scotland. 

Thor, in Scandinavian mythology, is the god of war, son of Odin 

Thread-needle Street, The Old Lady of. The Bank of England 
in Threadneedle Street, London 

Three Estates of the Realm- The nobility, the clergy, and the 
commonalty, represented in the tun House* of Parliament. 

Thunderer, The A nickname given to the London Tvum. 

Tick, On. On credit, for on ticket. Ticket wus formerly used fora 
promissory note. 

Tit for Tat- An equivalent. Said to be the Dutch dii cor da/, tins 
for that-. 

Tom Thumb The famous American dwarf, Stratton 

Tory- The name of the great English party whose place is to n cer¬ 
tain extent taken by the ('ouservativeM. Said to <ome horn toruigh, 
a robber. Whig ami Tory were originally terms of reprom ii 

Tour, The Grand- From England through France, switz* iland, 
Italy, to Gcimunj and home, All arisioerutic families used to scud 
their sons on the grand tour. 

Tower, The. The citadel of London, on the Thames, 

Transfiguration, The The imK famous of Raphael's pictures, 
now in the Vatican. Represents the miraculous change of Christ on 
the mount, 

Trimmer- A person who takes a moderate course in politic*. Fir*t 
applied as a term of reproach to the great Halifax, who wu- not violently 
attached to any political party. 

Trinity Church- A famous Episcopal church on Broad wav, a! the 
head of Wall Street, New York City The richest t hurch in America 

Triple Alliance, The- Thcnlliaiuu* of (heat Britain, Holland, ami 
Sweden, la Ifl&s, against. Louia XIV. of France. 

Troubadour*. Ptovenvnl poets, from* the IKh l<» the 11th century. 

Trouvfcres. Northern French poets, 1100-14W 

Trumpet To sound one’s own trumpet, b e., to boast. Tie* 
coming of the kulghta into the list used to be announced by t ho heralds 
with a llouHsh of trumpets. 

Tuft-hunter, A toady. At Oxford University a nobleman Is 
called a tuft, because of the gold tuft on Ids college, cap. 

Tulle idea. A French royal palace, burned by the Commune in 18/1. 

Tulip Mania- A 17th*ccntury European time for buying tulip 
bulbs. Holland was the great scat of it 

Tune that the old oow died of. Words instead of aliu*. Tn the 
old song, a man who 1ms nothing on which to feed bte row jdaj * her 
thi* tune, “Consider, good cow, consider, Thl« isn't the lime foi grass 
to grow.” Also applied to inharmonious tunes. 

Tyburn- ^)nco a London place of execution. The site is now- 
occupied by Grosvouor Square and Portman Square, and called 
Tybornia, a wealthy and fofthlnimble quarter. 

tJfllBL A balding In Florence containing a celebrated art collection. 

Ultramontane*- Tim extreme “high” Roman Catholic*. The 
word, which means “beyond the mountains,” was first used in Fiance 
Of those Catholics who ascribe everything to the Pope “ beyond the 


Alps,” iu contradistinction to tho Galileans who insist upon a self- 
governing national church. 

Underground Railroad- A phrase which expressed all the 
means used to further the escape of runaway slaves in America. 

Under the Rose. (Sub rosa ) CoiuIdcntiaUy. The rose was con¬ 
sidered by the ancients an emblem of secrecy. 

Unknown, The Great Fir*t applied to Sir Walter Scott; so 
called on account of the anonymous publication of the Waverioy novel*, 

Unlicked Cub- An awkward, ill-bred bov. The boar cub was suld 
l<i be out of shape till its dam licked it Into altapo 

Unteirden Linden- (Under the Linden.) A famous street in Ber¬ 
lin, Prussia : it haw four row* of lime treea. 

Unwashed, The Great The mob ; first used by Edmund Burke. 

Upas Tree An object that exert* a hurtful influence. There was 
at radii Jon that n noisome river rowe iu a upas tree in .lava, the vapor 
of w hich was a deadly poison 

Upper Ten Thousand The aristocracy ; fashionable society. 
A phrase lii*l ii*cd by N. I* Willi*. 

Utilitarians. Tboi-o who b< lievo that utility, f. c. the fitness of a 
thing to promote' human lmppmcmt, i« the proper standard of 
morality 

Utopia. (No place) The imaginary island which Sir Thomas 
More makes the mm‘ lie of hi* romance of Utopia; an ideal common¬ 
wealth. IIcium the adjective Utopian, i. e. \i*ion:iry, impracticable. 

Valhalla. In SiantliimvJnn mythology, Hu; palace where dwell the 
heroes /.Jain in buttle 

Vampire An exteutiotier The vampin- is a dead man who returns 
tn life in Ihc night, and mic ks the blood of pel sons asleep. 

Vatican The palace <>1 the Popes on the bank of the Tiller, Rome. 

Vatican, Council of the. The tKcuineiiical Council which mot hi 
isfip, and piomulgsMcd the doctrine of Papal Infallibility. 

Vedas The four sacred books of (he Hindu religion. 

Vuni, Vidi. Vici p’ l came, 1 haw I conquered.’') The plitupe 
v It Ii which Julius (’jeso' announced lire victory at ZeJa. 

Venus de’ Medici A celebrated (/reck statue at. Florence; 
attributed to rieoinenes, u sculptor ot the i!d century lit*. 

Venus of Milo. Considered (lie most beautiful of Greek statue*; 
found in tho Island of Melos in 18:30 It 1* now in the Loirere. 

Verbum Sap \ wool to tie- vise; for uib>tm bftpovdi. 

Veronica A relic at Si Peter's, ttoine, paid to he the handkerchief 
on whidi Jesus wiped lire brow on In* wu> to Calvary. It ia said <c> 
contain the true likeness (Vein icon) of our Saviour 

Versailles A splendid palate at Versailles, lOmUe* from Pan*. 

Vespers, The Sicilian- Tin* man*-acre of the French iu Niedy by 
the Sicilian*, Mnreh so, 1282 The Bounding of the vesper bell was the 
signal fm tho in a* -*ucre, 

Via Dolorosa. ‘The v\n\ of pain.) The way by which the Lord 
went from Hu Mount oi i)bv« * to Golgotha. 

Vinegar Bible. The, printed at Oxford, lTbT, ha* vinegar for vine¬ 
yard tn the headline of Luke xvil 

Virgin Queen, The <pu*en Elizabeth of England. 

Vitus, St. St. Vitn*’ dance i* m> culled because Kt. Vitua was 
thought to haw control of hysterical complaints. 

Wabash Avenue. A Mreet in Chicago, noted for fine building*. 

Wail of China, The A wall 1,200 mile* long and 20 feet high, 
Imilt by the CbiucM- in the 3d centaury B C. a* a protection agaiuwt tho 
Tartar invasion*. 

Wall Street. The great, financial street of New York. Most of the 
bankei* and broker* are on On* street or in it* vicinity. 

Wallack’s. A ruinous New York theatre, conducted by J, Lester 
Wallai k. 

Walton. An Izoak Walton. An angler. Izattk W alton pub¬ 
lished hi* Complete Angler m 1055. 

Wandering 1 Jew, The- A famous personage in mcdireval legend, 
Our Saviour, wearied with currying his cross, is said to have stopped 
before the hon-e of oup Ahasueru*, a cobbler, who pushed him off, any. 
lug, “ Away with you.” Jesus answered, “1 go away, hut thou shalt 
tarry till I cornu.” Abasueru* wandered over the world, seeking death, 
but condemned to live till the coining of our Lend. The Wandering 
Jew was neeu from time to time in Europe, Hie last recorded appear 
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unco wa» lnte in tbe 18th century, in BclRinm An-online to aitnihcr 
legend, the Wandering Jcw'e name nan Kurtopbilua, tiio doorltrcpor of 
Hitt Hall of Judgment. He (truck our Woviom, lolling linn to go 
faster. 

War of 18X2. Between Great lirilam and tlw t lilted Stales, 1812-15. 
War of the Rones Tho Eiishali civil warn, hot ween the hmn-eH of 
York and Lamatter, in the 14th and 15th »eiitiirie«. The rtil roK> was 
, the symbol of Lancaster, the whim rose ol" York. See Shakespeare's 
I. Henry YT. 11. 4, 

Ward, Artemas l'snndonjm of ll»' Aini'intiri luimorist, F 
Browne. 

Washing-ton street. Tile ]>rinct]>iil bcMn-s- street of Itoston, 
Mass. 

Wassail. An old San in sahital ioh, “What, hall P’ The wassail 
howl Is tho howl of spit < d sic used on Mew YeurV Tlay 
Wat. A blue, fiom til*' wattle*. *. c, long ears. 

Waters, Tho Father of. Tho M'KsitMppi Blur (mild to lie a trans¬ 
lation of thf luditiii uuwivl 

Watling’Street. A mud arrows Southern Britain from Jm\ct to 
I'ardigan; a enrrnpf ioit o)' YtOlumi Strata* I no Mm i of Yitoliiu “ Tim 
Milky Way was culled Wuflmg Mfit-fl by il. • LngHi?U peusanlrv. 

Ways and Mniine, Committee of the- A rmiM import ant 
bommtftoo of iii<‘ American Hikimi of Ifi-prof-onlntivc.-, dunged wifh 1 
dm. Mug tlo* mW.hodt' h\ which motiey for the (.orient expense* of tho | 
Government if to lit* supplied. 

Wedding’. The Aral anuiversmy of a wedding in tailed a I'aoku 
wedding, the gifts being pupoi hi tides ; tho fifth, wookks ; the tenth, 
tin ; the* fifteenth, <j’v-»Tal; twenty (Itt h, simm!.k ; fiftieth, ooi.dkis ; 
seventy fifth, in \momi 

Well of St. Koyne. A wdl in (’ormvall wlnmo virltu is such that 
whoever of a married couple tli-l tastes its* waters will “wear tho 
breeches ' in ilie household. 

Weetminstor Abbey The (debt sited tibia }-church of London, 
where m:iu> of the ilIiHtrioii>* dead of England an- turned 
Wetheroll, Elizabeth. JV<udomin nf the American novelist , 
Mlsw Hunan Warner, itiirlioi ot Tin II \<h, With II nrhl 
Whig Oiue the umne of gie-il political parties in England and the j 
Ifni tod States, The term is said Io tome from \\ higgnmoie, a Neon li t 
(Urllie) word fora thief, a f»e< bnojei, Tile Marqui- of \nryle < o|le< ted I 
a troop of thesis thunes to oppose some measmes of .lames 1., and ' 
finally the epithet WAe/wns uppimd to all oppom nh ol the Government. 
The Whig* nt fix' English lb volution opposed the government of 
James 11, The Wliigpaitj in Amcrita luvoied i pioteelive t.inll, and 
a IT. N, hank. Gen. Sooit was ihejr last candidate for Prc-ulont 1 iH.Vii 
Whistle. To nY too khaki.) turn ’tun wm-’iifc. J>;. Franklin 
tolls o story of buying n whittle, when a hoy. for four time** it*> value, 

He nee, something Which does not equal our expectations, though rodlv 
White Elephant. Sunn thing you don't know wliaf to do with. 
The king ol Siam -ends u white elephant fo a c«niftier w Uo-e foitune ho 
,vib1k‘s to destroy. 

White Feather, To show the To display rowin lirc A whit** 
feather hi a lord Hunks a no**- lneed, and is not found on ft gaipo-Coek 
White House The ievidence **f ‘lie Piesklout ol tl«< l lifted States 
UL Wa-uUigion ; so rali-d from in < ■ > *r 
White Stone A day to ip muimh wuti \ wiiitp -tone is u 
day to he ptca**:inf l\* rememix reu Tin- ancient Homans marked *t lucky 
day on the calendar with a white -tone ; an unlucky day with rhuiroal 
Whiteboys A mtm t org.uu/ution who eiiga/ed in “ngrurijin 
outrage,'” in in land m i's!), -u called fiom wearing w hue shirt* 
Whitehall A region in Wesumustir, f.oiirfou, where the roxid 
palace formerly stood 

Wild Huntsman, The In Gei man legend n npectral him tartan 
in the Uinck Forest The Engleh name Ih * ilerm the Ilrmtcr.” 

Windmills, To light with. To oppo«c imaglnarv objects; to 
fight with crotchet k. The pbr;v*r (omen fioi.i Don Quixote'*adventure 
in assailing w indmills, which he mistook, tor guudn 
Windsor Castlo. Fiunons royal < n<ll< a and residence near 
J,ou don. 

Wise Men of the East, T)"e The Hirer- who were guided 
by the *tnr of Bethlehem to our Saviour'* Mnliplnfe 
Witch of Endor. The A soothsayer who, at the n <pu *t of Saul, 
Invoked the ghost of Samuel, who foretold the death of Sunk 


Witch-Hazel. A forked haael twig used for finding witches; still 
In uho to find a suitable place for digging a well. 

Witches’ Sabbath. The nightly meeting of witches and demons. 
Wooden Horse, The- After the death of Hector, tho Greeks 
besieging Troy built a gigantic wooden hom-, protending that It was op 
offering to the gods to insure a safe return to Greece. Tho horse was 
filled with Greek waniora ; the Trojans dragged it into the city, and at 
night the Greeks came out of the horse, opened tlfe city gates to their 
companions, anil sucked the town. 

Woolsack, To sit on the. To he Lord Chancel lor of England. His 
seat in the House of lands ia called the ttW&vftX*, at) armless, baeldesa 
hag of wool. 

Wyoming Massacre. A band of British awllndhuiH ravaged tho 
valley of Wyoming in 177S. 

Xanthos The horse of Achilles hi the Trojan w'ar; like Balaam’s 
ars, prophetic. 

Xantippe. A shrew. Sho was the wife of Socrates, and an tntol- 
rruhle hcohl 

Yahoo A io r .Jy ; u brutal, i)]-bn«d man. The Yahoos In Swift’* 
(tttfltrcr'A Trm'ttn arc brutes with the slnipt' of meij, 

Yankee An American. The word is used in America Itself as a 
nhkimme id j>ei*on* horn in the New Kngluiul vStates. Tho usual 
account of the introduction of the word is till**: Jonathan Hastings, a 
(‘ftinhridge, Muss , farmer, in the lAtli ccutury, used U as an epithet 
denoting excelit nee, as ‘’Yankee rider,*’j. «. good, home-made cidet*. 
The won! wits taken np by the students of Harvard College, and gradu¬ 
ally spread through tlie country This is doubtful. The word ie probably 
a corrupted ludian form of English. 

Yankee Doodle. An American national air 
Yarmouth. Bloater. A red honing Yarmouth, England, i@ noted 
foi them. 

Yellow Jack. A emit term for the yellow fever. The Yellow Jack 
i- the flag over vessels in ijimMUtine, marine hospitals, etc, 

Y^gdrasil, In Si andlnaviun mythiJogy, an ash-trev*, whose roots 
niu to heaven, to tin* under-world, and to the Frost Giant*. The Ser¬ 
pent, Nifhfiggi gnaw j Its roots 

Yotuifr America American boys and girls ; the younger genera¬ 
tion supposed to he very irreverent 
Young Chevalier. Charles Edward Stuart, the second oi young 
Pretender io ihe flnone of Ureal Britain <172(1 Wli 
Young Germany. M'hc literary school of Ueiinich Heine, and his 
followers 

Yosevnite Valley, in (aliforuiu, famous for its natural scenery* 
uls(»a well known piefute by the AmeiUan artist, Biorstudl. 

Yulo. Christmas. Tlie “turn " of tho sun at tho winter solstice. 

Y ule log An itumcnRc log of wood put across the fire on tho 
hctrlh at (’hristmas. 

Zend A vesta. The old Persian Hfriptnrcw. It is written in the 
Zeml language Avista means M the living woid.V 
Zodiac An Imaginary hell in the heavens, divided into 12 equal 
paris of .'M degreen t aeli. w lib u sign for curb part,. The six signs north 
of the equator urc * Jrw, “the ram;” '/Vw*w, “ the bull; “ Gemini , 
“the twin-/ Crnwr, the crab/’ Leo, tl the lion * ” F?rpo, “the 
vliein.*’ The six rig-n.s south of the equator are ; £tora f u the balance ; ’’ 
Sunjno. ‘thescorpion , “ SayM/arim, the archer ; “ Caprieornmt, “the 
goat ; ” Aquarius “the watcr-carricfr,” and IHxctis, “tho fished.” The 
first six are summer sign*, the next three autumn signs, the last three 
winter signs. 

Zollverein. A commercial association between the German State* 
to maintain the same tariff rates, 
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Abdlel, the angel who opposed Satan, and 
remained faithful when he m oiled. 

Abigail, a common name for n wailing- 
maid. See f. Sum. xxv. 3. 

Ablewhite, Godfrey, ft enoak in Wilkie 
CoIIInsV “ The Moonstone,” 

Abon Hussar,, ne.huriM.torinllio “ Araldan 
Nights,” who ia duped for a short time Into be¬ 
lieving himself Caliph. 

Absalom, in Dryden’s “ Absalom nnd 
Achitophel; " the Duke of Monmouth, natural 
son of Charles II. 

Absolute, Captain, a gallant, high-spir.t- 
ed character in Sheridan's “ Tin- Rivals." 

Absolute, Sir Anthony, father of the 
above, an irascible but generous character in 
“ The Rivals,” 

Achitophel, the Earl of Shaftesbury In 
Dryden'u ” Absalom and Achitophel.” 

Acres, Bob, Whose ** courage oozes out at 
his lingers' ends," a ehtiraeter 'in " The Ri¬ 
vals.” 

Acrasla, in Spenser’s “ Paltry Queen," a 
witch, the personification of Intemperance. 

Adam Bell, a famous atelier, celebrated In 
many old ballads. 

Adams, Parson, a learned, good, oroen- 
trfc, simple divine in Fielding’s “Joseph An¬ 
drews.'' 

Adriana, the wife of Antiphohis, in “ Com¬ 
edy of Errors.” 

Ague-cheek, Sir Andrew, a foolish 
knight In Shakespeare’s " Twelfth Night." 

Aladdin, the hero of the-’’ Arabian Nights” 
tales, possessed of a wonderful ring and tamp. 

Allwortby, Squire, a lienevolenl charac¬ 
ter in Fielding’s “Tom Jones.” 

Alp, the heroof Byron's “ Siege of Corinth " 

Amadls da Gaul, the hero of a widespread 
romance of Portuguese origin. 

A*vmU», the heroine of Fielding’s novel of 
that name. Drawn front Fielding's wife. 

Ami na, a wicked woman in the “ Arabian 
Nights,” who leads her three sisters as hounds 
in a Wad], 

Amlet, Richard, a gambler hi Vanbrugh’s 
"Confederacy,’’ 

Amiri) hi Dryden's “Absalom and Acldto- 
pbol,” ShrH. Finch. 


Andrews, Joseph, tin- heroof Fieltling’s 
novel of that name ; biave and pure. 

Auerley, Mary, the heroine of Black- 
more’s novel of that name 
Apem&ntus, a <jme In Shakespeare’s 
“ Tiinon of Allien- ’’ 

Arden, Enoch, the hero of Tennyson’s 
poem of that name. 

Argante, a giantess in Spenser's “Faeiy 
Queen ’’ 

Ariel, a spirit in Shakespeare's “Tempest ” 
Artful Dodger, a bright young thief in 
Dickens's “Oliver Twist,” 

Arthur, King, a legcntlaiy British king, 
famous In romniun, felehiated by Tennyson. 

Ashton, Lucy, the heroine of Scott’s 
“Bride of Lanmu’rniuwr.” 

Atalanta, one of lliana V m uds, skilled as 
,m art her. the heroine of Swlubni no's “ Atalati 
tn In Caledon.” 

Athelstane, The Unready, a ,Saxon 
thane m Scott's “lvanhoe.” 

Autolycus, " a snapper up of uncou--ideied 
trifles,’’ in Shakespeare's " The Winler’sTale ” 
Baba, Ali, a chnra< for m tin* ” Ar»'»i:m 
Niftldh,” nho, having ovorhonn) 11 the 

l>H«H\vor«l of the Forty Thieve*, ojh'hm Jln'ir cn\» 
Baba. Cassim, bif>lh«T of tin abow, Toi 
got.* llu •ui’sHWord 

Backbite. Sir Fenjamin, n dimderou* 
character in Shoi uian’s “ Si hnol for S» undnl.” 

Baft-stock. JotSt a pompouK, hoa^fful eliNr- 
arfof in ihckcieV “Bombov sum! Son ” Hi* 
always speak^of himself m r.ho third |h s«ou,ih 
“J oey It**J. iJ t ” “Old Joey," ” JiMi,” do 
Bailey. Younft. ft prerocioub youth. m*r- 
vant. etc , in Dickens's “ Martin Chnz/lmvit ” 
Baldorstone, Caleb, the Maxtor of Ra- 
vciihwoocFh hutli*r, in Hcott'a “Bride of I^am- 
TOcmioor.” 

Balthazar- ft merchant in Shakespeare's 
“Comedy of Errors ” 

Balthazar, h aervant In Shakespeare's 
“ Much Ado About Nothing ” 

Banqucr. a chieftain In ShakeepcartPs 
“ Macbeth,” murdered by Macbeth 
Bardell Mrs., a \Udow who me* Mr. 
Flckwick for bieach of promise in Dickens’s 
“ Pickwick Papers.’* 


Bardolph. a red nosed follower of Ftdhtaff 
in Shalo'KpeareV “Henry TV.” 

Barkis, an eccontiio rhumeter in Dickeos’H 
'David t’oppcrfield ; ” his form of ptoposal 
wa*<, “ Burkis in willin’.” 

Bath, Major, a pomjrtitw permm In Field* 
injrV “ Amelin,” 

Bayes, the hero of the Duke of Bucking 
liftm’f play of 11 The Rehear-wd,” ft satire upon 
the poet Dry den. 

Baynes. Charlotte, Philip's sweetheart In 
Thackeray 'm “ Philip ” 

Bede, Adam, Hie hero of George Eliot's 
nmel ot that name 

Belch, Sir Toby, the bibulous itnclo ot 
Olivia in Shakespeare’* “ Twelfth Ni^hf.” 

Belfovd, the iriend of Lovi lace in Rlehaid 
sou's •* rlarbsa Harlowe.” 

Belinda, the heroine of Fo[>e*h “ Rape of 
the Lock.” 

Bell, Laura, tlually tnarries Aitlmr in 
1 Inickeray's “ Ih ndermis.” 

Bell. Peto r, the heto nf Wot.ljworthV 
poi in of 1 tint nanif. 

Bf-lluston. Lady, u woman or gallantry in 
I Fu Ming's “ Torn Jon.-s ” 

B(*llonden, Lady, t. Tory gentlewoman in 
fholt's "Old Muitallly. ’ 

Bflphoebe in Spens.-rV “ Fairy Qiioen," 
a poitrait of Queen Elizabeth. 

Belvidera, till! heroine ol Otway ‘it “ Vettito 
! Brewerved.” 

Benedict, a humorous gentleman In Shake- 
rpeare’e " Love's labor Lost,” finally married 
to beati ice. 

Bonnet, Mrs., a woman of gallantry in 
Fielding's “ Amelia.” 

Benvolio. in Shakespeare’s “ Itnmeo and 
Juliet,” the friend of Romeo, and nephew of 
old Montague 

Bertram, the Item of Shakespeare> ” All’s 
Well that Ends Well.” He marries Helena. 

Bianca, Caeslo's mistress in Shakespeare'* 
“ Othello.” 

Birch, Harvey, the hero of Cooper's 
“Spy ” 

Bli&l, a sneak in Fielding’s “ Tom Jones," 
nephew of Mr. AUworlhy. 

Bllmber, Mi« Cornelia, a prim and grim 
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ciastdcal teacher In “ Dombey and Son,” sub¬ 
sequently Mr*. Feeder, B.A. 

Bobu, dll Captain, a swaggering poltroon 
In Ben Jonson’e "Every Man In His Humor " 
Boeuf, Front de, a ferocious follower of 
Ring John in Scott's “ Ivanhoc ” 

Boffin, Noddy, a good-natured. Ignorant 
ex servant in Dickens's “ Our >1 uliml Fneml ” 
Boia, Guilbort, Brian de, prerepioi of 
the Knights Templars In Stott's “ lvntihoe ’’ 
Boniface, a landlord In Fnrquhni s “ Beaux’ 
vltratagem,” hence, genetally for a luiidlord 
Booby, Lady, plays potipinn's wife to 
Joseph Andrews' Joseph in Fielding’s " Josepli 
Andrews " 

Booth, the hortt of Fielding’s “Amelia,” 
husband of Amelia, said to lie Fielding. 

Bottom, Nick, the weaver actor in Shake¬ 
speare's "Midsummer Night’s Dream," be¬ 
loved of Tllanla 

Bounderby. Josiah. a wealthy maiiufm- 
turer and matter-of fact man In Dickens’s 
"Ilaid Times " 

Bowles, Tom, blacksmith and tnanufac- 
mrer In Bulwer'a " Kcnclni Chillingly.” 

Bowline, Tom, a very nautical person in 
Smollett's •* Roderick Random " 

Box and Oox, the heroes of Morton’s farce 
of that. name. 

Bradwardlne, Baron, In Scott's "Wu- 
vcrlcy." father of Rose li 
Bramble, Matthew, a very dyspeptic per¬ 
son In Smollett's “ Humphry Clinker." 

BrangtOIlB, vulgarians in Miss Burney's 
“ Evelina ’’ 

Brass, Sally and Sampson, sister and 
brother, shysters in Dickens's " Old Curiosity 
Shop.” 

Brick, Jefferson, an American patriot in 
Dickens’s '■ Martin Ohuzr.lcwit.” 

Bridgenorth Major Ralph, prominent 
lu Scott’s " l’everil of Ihe Peak ’’ 

Bridget, Mrs, a remaitable lady In 
Sterne's “ Tristram Shandy. - ’ 

Brown. Tom. the hero of Thomas Hughe*'* 
“Tom Brownal Oxford." etc. 

Bucket, Inspector, the detective In Dick¬ 
ens's “ Bleak House.” 

Bumble, the conceited beadle In Dickens’* 
*’Oliver Twist.” 

Cuius, Doctor, Welsh suitor of Anne 
Page's in the “ Merry Wive* of Windsor.” 

Caliban, a monstrosity In Shakespeare’* 
“Tempest ” 

Candor, Mrs., a Blunderer in s<» ridau's 
•'The Rivals ” 

Carke.r, a plausible scoundrel, managing 
clerk of Mr Itomhey in "Dotnhey and Son ” 
Cassio, Othello's lieut, cant In Shake¬ 
speare's “Othello ” 

Caudle, Mrs., scold *nd heroine of Dong- 
las Jerrold's ” Curtain Lectures,” 

Caustic, Colonel, sain it al character In 
Mackenzie^* “ Lounger.” 

Celia, cousin of Rosaline and daughter of 
Frederick in Shakespeare's >■ Y„u Likeli.” 

Ckodband. au oily, hypocrlticu) preacher 
In Dickens’* ” Bleak House " 

Chamont, leading male character in Ol 
way’s “The Orphan'* ” 

Chillingly, Ksnelm, hero of Bulwcrv, 
novel of that name. 


Christabel, heroine of Coleridge'* poem of 
that name. 

Christiana, wife of Christian In Butiyan'a 
“ Pilgrim's Progress.'' 

Chuzzlewit, Jonas, miser and murderer 
in Dickens's "Martin Chuzalewlt." 

Chuzzlewlt, Martin, the selfish hero of 
Dickens’s "Marlin Chuzzlewil,” 

Clare, Ada, ward of Jarndyce, wife of Car 
stone in Dickens's "Bleak House.” 

Clifford, Paul, highwayman htro of Bui 
wer’s novel of that name. 

Clinker, Humphry, hero of Smollett’s 
novel of that name. 

Coelebs, the hero of Hannah More’s “ C<r- 
lehs In Search of a Wife.” 

Coldstream, Sir Charles, W«s<i persoD 
in Mathew’s "Used lip.” 

Consuelo, heroine of Cleorge Sand's novel 
of that name 

Copper Captain, The, the nickname 
of-Perez, braggart atal reward In Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s “Rule a Wife and Rave a 
Wire.” 

Copperfield, David, the hero of Dick¬ 
ens's ” David Copperfield." 

Cordelia, the youngest and faithful daugh¬ 
ter of Lear in Shakespeare's “ King Lear.” 

Corinne, heroine of Mme. tie Stad's ro¬ 
mance of that name 

i Coatigun, Captain, n bibulon* anti dis- 
tepulable person In Thackeray's ‘ Pendennl*,” 
Coverly, Sir Roger De, country gen¬ 
tleman tu Addison's ” Spectator.'' 

Crane, Ichabod, the si liooimastcr in 1r 
ving'* 1 legend of “Sleepy Hollow.” 

Crawley, Rawdon, the hut-band of Becky 
Sharpe In That ketav'» ' Vanity Fair.” 

Cressida, heroine of Shakespeare's “ Troi- 
lus and Cressida.” 

Crummies, Vincent, theatrical manager 
in Du kens’s ”Nitholas Nit kleby.” 

Crusoe, Robinson, hero of De Foe’s 
” Robinson Crusoe." 

Cuttle, Captain, simple nautical person 
in Dickens'* “ Dombey untf Son." 

Cymbeline, a British King, whose name 
is preserved in Shakespeare's ' Cymbelltie.” 

Dalgarno, Lord, a profligate young 
Sioteh nobleman In Scott’s ‘"I In- Fortune* of 
Nigel.” 

Davy, Shallow's servant In Shakespeare'* 
"Second Part of lieurv IV.” 

Deans, Douce Davie, pious Presbyterian 
in ,Scott’s “The Heart of Mid-Lothian 
father of Efileantl Jennie. 

Deans, Effle, a betrayed woman in the 
enure 

Deans, Jennie, the heroine of the aatne. 
Dedlook, Lady, proud, beautiful, and 
nnforlitnate character in Dlekena’s “Bleak 
House ” 

Dedlook, Sir Leicester, husband of the 
uliove, mrrrow-uiitided hut noble. 

Delamaine, Geoffrey, a mnacnlar man 
in Wilkie Cnlltiis’e “Man and Wife.” 

Dolphine, heroine of Mine, de Htael'* novel 
of that name 

Deronda, Daniel, the hero of George 
Eliot'* novel of that name. 

Deedemono, heroine of Shakespeare’* 

" Othello,” wife of Othello. 


Diddler, Jeremy, tmpeennkras swindler 
In Kinny'sfareoof “Rainingthe Wind,” 
Dim* dale, Rev, Arthur, the seducer of 
Heater Ptynne In Hawthorne's ” Scarlet Let¬ 
ter ” 

Doda, Meg. the landlady In Scott's "St. 
Ronan’a Well.” 

Dodson and Fogg, shyster attorn 1c* for 
Mr* BardcJI In Dickens'* " Pickwick Papers." 

Dogberry, an absurd Mr*. Partington con¬ 
stable iu Shakespeare’* “Much Ado About 
Nothing.” 

Dombey, Florenoe, In “ Dombey and 
Son,” marries Walter Gay. 

Dombey, Mr., a proud, stern merchant in 
Dickens's " Dombey and Son.” 

Dombey, Paul, sickly little son of the 
above. 

Dominie, Sampson, eccentric school¬ 
master in Scott’s “Guy Mannering." 

Don Quixote, the hero of Orvantc’u ro¬ 
mance of that name ; made, insane by ex¬ 
cessive leading of the romance* of chivalry. 

Dora, David Copperfield's first and child 
wife in Dickens’s “ David Copjterfleld ” 
Dorimant, the fashionable hero of Ether- 
eye's “The, Man of Mode.” 

Dorothea, the heroine of George Eliot's 
“ Mlddloiunrch.” 

Dorrit, Edward, "the father of the Mar- 
slialscn " in Dickens's “ LilUe Dorrit.” 

Drawcansir, the bully in the Duke of 
Buckingham's " Rehearsal.” 

Dulcinea del Toboso, a country maid 
helmed of Don Quixote. 

Dundreary, Lord, an original In Taylor’* 
” ttur American Cousin.” 

Edgar, legitimate sou of Gloucester in 
Shakespeare'* “ King I,oar.” 

Edmund, naturui son of Gloucester. 
Emilia, wife of lago lu Shakespeare’* 
•Othello.” 

Egealus, associated with Angelo lit the 
government It) Shakespeare's “ Mcauure for 
Measure.” 

Esmond, Beatrix, the beautiful heroine 
of '1 hnckeray's ” Henry Esmond." 

Esmond, Henry, the high-spirited and 
w itty hero of that novel. 

Eugenia, the beautiful bnf. unfortunate 
In roiie' of Ilaidy’s “ Return of the Native" 
Evangeline, heroine of Longfellow’.! 
poem of that name. 

Evans, Sir Hugh, a Welsh parnort in 
Shakespeare'* "Merry Wive* of Windsor.” 

Evelina, the heroine of Miss Burney’s nov¬ 
el of that name. 

Eyre, Jane, the heroine of Charlotte 
Bronte's novel of that name. 

Fag, a lying aervant In Sheridan's "The 
Rival*." 

Fagin, Jew thief, and receiver In Dickens's 
“Oliver Twist." 

Faithful, Jacob, the hero of Marryatt'a 
novel of that name. 

Falkland, a jealous character in Sheridan’* 
“The Rivals." 

Fulstaff, Sir John, the greatest of 
Shakespeare's comic creations. In “Merry 
Wives of Windsor "and "Henry XV.” ,,- 
Fanny, a pretty schoolmistress, heroine of 
Hardy's “ tinder the Greenwood Tree.” 
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Rat Bor. The, given to minceplee and 
•lecp, in Dlckcne’i *• Pickwick Papers.” 

Fault, the hero of Goethe'* poem of that 
name; aoila his aonl to the devil. 

Feehlo, one of Falataff's "most forcible’’ 
recruits la Shakespeare's Henry IV. 

Bolton, Septimlua, the hero of Haw* 
thorne's romance of that name. 

Ferdinand, son of the King, marries Mi¬ 
randa In Shakespeare's “ Tempest," 

Ferrere, Endytnion, the hero of Dis¬ 
raeli's “Endymlon.” 

Figaro, the sharp-witted hero of Boaumur- 
Chals’ " Le Marlage dc Figaro.” 

Fixmin, Philip, the hero of Thackeray’s 
“ The Adventures of Philip.” 

Florlnel, the Prince of Bohemia in Shake¬ 
speare's ” Winter’* Tale.” 

Fluellen, ft pedantic Welsh captain in 
Shakespeare's “ Henry V.” 

Foker, Harry, a good-natured, simple 
friend of Arthur's In Thackeray's “ Pcudcn- 
nls.” 

Fondlewlfe, a vexatious old fellow In 
Congreve's “ Old Bachelor.” 

Foppington, Lord, a weak-brained fop 
in Vanbrugh's “The Relapse.” 

Foaco, Count, a subilc, all-accomplished 
villain, in Collins's ‘‘Woman in White.” 

Frankenstein, a monstrous creation 
which gives Its name to a roiuunce Ivy Mrs. 
Shelfey. 

Friar Tuck, I ho jolly and lusejiarable com¬ 
panion of Robin Hood. 

Friday, Crusoe’s servant and man in lie 
Foe’s “ Robinson Crusoe ” 
damp, Sarah, a nurse, talkative mul bib- 
ulinis In Dickens's ” Martin C’huzzlewit,” lliu 
friend of Betsey 1’iig, 

Qargantua, the hero of Rabelais' work of 
l liat name. 

daunt, Griffith, husband of Kuk,'the 
nominal hero of Readi.'s “ GtlflUh Gaunt.” 

day, Walter, nephew of Sol Ciills, hus¬ 
band of Florence Dombev in Dickens’s “ Dom- 
bey and Hon.'* 

dibble, Gooftfc, a half-witted boy In 
Scott'* “ Old Mortality. •’ 

Oil Bias. the hero of n celebrated novel 
of Spanish manners by la 1 Sage. 

dills, Sol, nuutlcal-instrimient seller in 
Dickens’s ” Dombey and Son." 

Oiipin, John, a “ London Citizen,” whose 
ride Is celebrated by Cowper. 

Ginevra, the heroine of a poem by Samuel 
Rogers. 

Oobbo, Launoelot, a merry servant In 
Shakespeare’s “ Merchant of Venice.” 

Ooneril, Lear's eldest daughter In Shake- 
epoarc's “King Lear ” 

‘ Oonoalo, an honoat old counselor In 
Shakespeare's “ Tempest.” 

doallnir, Giles, the landlord lu Scott’s 
" Kenilworth.” 

Gradgrind, Jeremiah., a lover of “facts” 
In Dickens's "Hard Times." 

Gradgrlnd, Louisa, danghtcr of the 
above, and wife of Joslah Boondcrby. 

Grandison . Blr Charles, the elaborate 
hero of Richardson’s novel or that name. 

dray, Vivian, the hero of Disraeli’s novel 
of that asms. 


Greaves, Sir Lauscelot, the hero of a 
novel by Smollett, 

drundy, Mrs., a character in Morton's 

“ Speed the Plough,” 

GulUver, Lemuel, the hero of Swift's 
“ Gulliver's Travels," 

Hamlet, the hero or Shakespeare'a tragedy 
of that name. 

Harley, the hero of Mackenzie's “ Man of 
Feeling." 

Harlowe, Clarissa, the unfortunate hero¬ 
ine of Richardson's novel of that iiaiue 
Harris, Mrs., a non existent.peison who 
Is constantly referred to, and whose identity is 
stoutly asserted by Mrs. Gump lu Dickens's [ 
“Martin Chnzzlewll." 

Headstone, Bradley, a passionate 
achoolrotislcr In Dickem,'* "Our Mutual 
Friend ” 

Heep, Uriah, a hypocritital sneak in 
Diekeie 's “ David Coppcrlleld." 

Helena, the heroine of Shakespeare's 
“All's Well Hint Hilda Well.” 

Hero, daughter of Leonalo In Shake¬ 
speare's “Much Ado About Nothing.” 

Hexam, Lizzie, in love with Wiuyburn :n 
Dickens’s “ Our Mutual Friend.” 

Holofemea. a |vedantic schoolmaster in 
Slittkespente's “ As You Like It." 

Holt, Felix, the hero of Ueorge Eliot's 
novel of that name. 

Honeyman, Charles, a fashionable 
preacher In Thackeray's “ Nevvcoincs " 

Honor, Mrs , Sophia Western's waiting- 
woniHn In Fielding’s "Tom Jones " 

Hopeful, a pllgtnn m Bunyitn's “ Pilgrim's 
I’rugiess." 

Horatio, the " scholar " friend of Hamlet 
In Shakespeare's " Hamlet."f 
Howe. MiBS. the friend of the heroine til 
RlehnriDim's " Clnrlsta Hailovve ” 

Hudibros, the hero of Butler's poem of 
that name ; n model Presbytia Ian 
Hunter, Mr. and Mrs. Leo, “Ion” 
huntus In DlckeusV "Pickwick Papers." 

Iago, the villum m Shakespeare's “ Olhel 
lo ’’ 

Imogen, the heroine of Sbakesjx-areN 
“Cyinhelliie." 

Isabella, tin* lu roine of Shakespeare’s 
“Measure for Measure " 

Ivanhoe, Hie lieio of Scott's noiel of that 
name 

Jack, Colonel, the hero of lie Fee's novel 
of that name 

Jattice, the hero of Otway'* “ Venire Pre¬ 
sent'd." 

Jaquea, a melancholy philosopher in Shake¬ 
speare’* "A* Yon Like It.” 

Jamdyce. John, a benevolent gentleman 
lu " Bleak House.” 

Javert, n detective In Vletor Hugo’s “ Lcs 
Miserable*.” 

Jessica. daughter of Shyloelt In Shake¬ 
speare's “ Merchant of Venice." 

Jingle. Alfred, an adventurer In Dickens’s 
“ Pickwick Papeis." 

Katherine, a lady In attendance upon the 
French princess In Shakespeare’s “Love’s 
Labor Lust.” 

Xilmanaeffir- Mies, the heroine (with one 
golden leg)of Hood’s "The Golden Legend." 


Kltely, merchant and jealous husband In 
Ben Jonson’s “Every Matt hi His Humor,” , 
Lady Bountiful, a gentlewoman in Far- 
qtlbur's "The lteaux’ Stratagem." 

Laertes, the son or Polouins m Shake¬ 
speare's “Hamlet,” "killed by his own poi¬ 
soned foil.” 

Lafeu, a witty old lord, attendant of tlj 
French pi luces*, in Shakespeare'* "Love's 
Labor Lust." 

Lftlla Rookh, the heroine of Moore’s poem 
of that name. 

Languish, Lydia, the romaulle heroine 
of Sheridan's “ The Rivals.” 

Lear, the hero of Shakespeare'* tragedy of 
King Lear, fattier of Regan, (ioneril, and Cor¬ 
delia. 

Leatherntocking, Matty, otherwise Nat¬ 
ty Bumpn, hunter, the most famous of Cooper’s 
characters; tie appear* In “The Pioneer," 
“The Last of the Mohicans," “Tlio Palh- 
linder," “Thu Deerslayor," and “The 
Frame " 

Legree, a brulnl slave-master in Mis. 
Stowe's "Hnrlo Tom’s Cabin,” 

Leigh, Aurora, tins heroine of Mrs. 
Browning’s poem novel of that name. 

Leila, the heroino of Byron's romantic 
poem, “ The Giaour." 

Leontes.lhe King of Bit ily in Shakespeare's 
“ Winter's Tale " 

Lightwood, Mortimer, barrister, and 
triend of Eugene Wraybnrn in Dickens’* “On- 
Mutual Fiicud." 

Lismahago, Captain, a retired Scotch 
olticer, sitilor of Tabithn Biamblu in Smollett's 
‘ Humphry Clinker." 

Little. Heury, the hero of Rende’s " put 
\ ourself in Ills Flare ” 

Little Nell a precocious and good e.hlld In 
Dickens's "Old Curiosity Shop." 

Locksluv, an archer m Scott's “lvunhoe," 
the name of Robin Hood. 

Long Tom Collin, in Cooper's ’• The 
I’ilol,” the most famous of his sea characters. 

Lorenzo, the lover of Jessica ie Shake¬ 
speare's " Men hunt, of Venice ” 

Lothair, Marquis of, the hero of Dis¬ 
raeli's " Lothair," the Marquis of Bute. 
Lothario, a rake in Rowe s tragedy of 
i “ The Fair Penitent." 

Lovelace, a mun of fashion and gallantry, 
the hero of Riehardion's "Clarissa Harlowe.” 

Lucio. ti witty gossip aud liar m Shake-. 
s|ieaie's “ Measure for Measure ” 

Lumpkin, Tony, an oafish count! y squire 
in Goldsmith's " She Stoops to Conquer," 
Macbeth, thane of Cawdor, hero of Sltakc.- 
speure’s tragedy of that name 
Macduff, a HiottU-h rldef, the slayer of 
Macbeth in Shakespeare's “Macbeth.” 

Mac Ivor, Flora, the heroinu of Scott’* 
“ Rob Roy.” 

Maokecxle. Mrs, a termagant widow, 
mother-in-law of Clive, in Thackeray's “ New- 
comes ” 

Malagrowthcr, Sir Mungo, an old, ill- 
natured courtier iu Scott’s “Fortune* of Nigel.” 

Malftprop, Mrs., famed for verbal blun¬ 
ders, a character in Sheridan’s “Tlio Rival*.” 

Mavoiio, Olivia’* conceited steward Sa 
Shakespeare’* "Twelfth Night.” 
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Manfred, the gloomy, solitary hero of By 
ron’a tragedy or that name, 

Manson, 2Eneae the villain in Hardy'* 

“ Desperate licmedicM 14 
Mantalini, the dandy husband of a mil¬ 
liner in DlckeueV “ Nicholas Nit kleby ” 
Marchloneas, The, the JiltJc. ill um< 1 
maid-servant of the Brakes, in DirkensV “ Old 
Curiosity Shop.' 9 

Margaret the heroine of (meilie'r 
41 Faust.” Hedured by Faunt. 

Mariana, the dcMMtrd wife of Angelo in 
Shakespeare's “ Meionnc for Mctirtire " 
Mariana, ilm daughter of Tench*, m 
Shakespeare V 41 IVri< Ion. 1'imre of Tire " 
Marlow. Young, the hero of Goldsmith’* 

44 She Stoops to Conquer. ” 

Medora, the heroine of Byjon'K “Tin Dor¬ 
sal) .” 

Merdle, Mr., a speculator and financier in 
PJckcn*'* “ Kittle Dorm ” 

Meiater, Wilhelm, tin heio of Goethe V 
novel of that limin' 

Mephistophelea, the devil m Goethe'* 
tk Pallet.” 

Mercutlp, a highly-accomplished fiionri of 
Romeo in ShakeapeaieV “ Romeo and Juliet ” 
Micawber. Wilkins, always 44 waiting to* 
Homething to turn up,” in Rirkeni*.'* ‘‘David 
Copperfield,” 

Miggs, Miss, elderly servant of *«iik Var 
den, ennmoied of Tapper!it in Dick* ns’- 
44 Baruaby Radge/’ 

Miller. Daisy, the very Ameiiran heroine 
of Henry Jaiue*,Jr/*, novelette of that inline 
Minna, joint heroine with Brenda, of | 
Scott's “ Toe Pirate.” 

Miranda, daughter of Tnmpero, loved hy j 
Ferdinand in Shakespeare'* 4 The Tempest ” 1 

Mouiraia, the heroine of Otway* “The 
Orphan.* 1 

Motli, Arnmrio'* page in Shakespeare’* 

“ Love's Labor Lost.’ 4 

Mouldy, one of FalMnff'H rernuts in 
Shakespeare,'* “yd Part of King llonn IV ” j 
Mucklewrath, Habbakuk, a farnmcul 
preacher In Scot Pa 4 ‘ Old Mortality ” | 

Nathaniel, Sir. tt rtmmkahlc umite in i 
Sbukei.peare's “ LmeV Labor Lord.” 

Ncnosa. Poitia’a waiting-v, oman m Sliaki - 
speare’s “ Merehant of Venice *’ 

Neuchfttel, Adriana, a verv rich young \ 
lady in Dihi neb’* 41 Emlyiuion.” | 

Newcome, Clivo, the hero of Tliaelu rnv*M 
“The New* omo-/’ urn of the folumJ ! 

Newcome, Colonel, h minple, node gen¬ 
tleman in Thai kcrayV “ The Newcomer ” j 
Newcome Ethel, the hnoiidul con-in. j 
ami finally the wile, id ( live New mine 
Nickleby, Mrs an luvievant and eredu- 
louc person »u Dickem-v 1 Nh holu- Nirkh- 
hy.” 

Nickleby, Nicholas, the luio of Duh- 
ens’n novel or that name 
Noma, h fort of inline Sih»l in S- idi V i 
“The Pirate.” j 

Nydia, h blind flow'-r gnl in BulwerV j 
44 The Last Day* of Pompeii.*’ 

Nym, a rascal h follower of in ’ 

Shakespeare’* “ Merry Wivch of Wi . -ot ” I 

Obadiah, a servant In Sterne’s “Tri*tmm | 

Shandy.” \ 


Oberon, King of the Fairies in Shake- 
speureV 44 Mldmimmci Night’s Dream.” 

Ochiltree- Edie, a beggar who plays « 
piominent prut in Scott’« “The Antiquary.” 

Old buck. Jonathan, connoisseur and col¬ 
lector, given hln name to Scott’s “The Anti- 
qiiaiy.” 

Old Mortality,, gravest one cleaner, gives 
his mime 1 o ,Scott's *' Old Mortality." 

Olifaunt, Niffel, the hero of HcoU'h “The 
Fortum? ot Nigel.” 

Oliver, elder brother of Orlando in Shake- 
KpcaieV “As You Like It '* 

Ophelia, daughter of Polonitm, m love with 
iJumlef, rn Slialcespeare'n “Hamlet ’ 

Orlando, the nephew of Charlemagne, hero 
of Aiiosto’h “Orlando FunoMi.” 

Orlando, the son of Sir Rowland, and lover 
of Rosalind in ShukespeureV “ A * You Like 
It ” 

Orsmo. the Duke of Jllyrlu.m Shakespeare’s 
‘‘Twelfth Night.” 

Orville, Dol’d, the lovei of Evelina ui Mia* 
Burney’s novel of that name 
Osric, art affected courthu in ShakespeareV 
“ Hamlet ” 

Othello, husband of Do-dr inonn, and hero 
of Shal-.t‘-peare’s “ Othello/’ 

O’TriK&er, Sir Lucius- nti Irish ad von- 
hirer m Shendnn s “The Rivals ” 

Overreach. Sir Giles, a usurer in Massm 
g< i‘s “A New Way to Pay Old Debts ” 

Pafce. Mrs , beloved of Ful-UIT 
Pago. Anne, beloved of Felton ami Dr, 
f'alut- in Shake-jpeaie's 4 ' Merry Wives of 
\\ mdsoi/’ 

Pamela, the ever virtuous hcioiue of ltich- 
mil-uii’' n.»u;l of that name. 

Pangloss, a pedant in Dolman's “The 
lieu at f a .V ” 

Pantagrucl. the learned and mighty 
stoimuhed hero of Knbeliii*’ *alin;ot that name 
Pamirge, the lu i nlious and count ill v fol¬ 
lower of TMntagruel . 

Parisina in love w ith her Hop*on, the I 
In toiiie of ByronV “Parisina ’ 

Parolles the lying and < owmdly attendant ! 
<>( B< rtram in Shakei-pi mc’w “All b Well that I 
F.fids' Well ' 

Partridge, barber and mb ^OrtniMcr, the 
trusty lollmvei of Fielding's *’Tom done*.“ 
Pecksniff. Miss Charity, beloved of 
Moddle in Dicl^eiiH’H “ Murnu Chnz/u w it ” 
Pecksniff. Mercy, wife of Jonah (’Jiuzzlc [ 
w it. 

Pockaniff, Mr., architect and hypoente, 
father of the above 

Peebles, Peter, drunkard and liar in 
Sroll •» 1 Reilgaunthd ” 

Pendennis. Arthur, the clever and con* 
i e:i< d hrro of Tlmck«Tny’h “PendermiH ” 
Pendennia, Helen, u noble woman, 
mothi r of Arthur. 

Pendennia, Major, an elderly man of 
fashion, uncle of Arthur. 

Perdita, the sweetheart of FJorixcl In 
SittiKt*ie»are'H “ Winter ’h Tale.” 

Petruchio, the nuifle/ip h unhand of Katlie- 
m Shake peareV “ Taming of t he Shrew.” 
Pickle, Peregrine, Hi*i dirfRolute hero of 
Mftollell h - The Adventures of Peregrine 
Pickle/’ 


Pickwick, Samuel, die hero of Dickon*'* 
“Pickwick Papers,” founder of the “Pick¬ 
wick Club,” 

Pierre, one of the conspirators In Otway’t 
“ Venice Preserved.” 

Pinch, Miss, Tom 1 * pretty sister, John 
Westlock's sweetheart, lu Diekcna'a “Martin 
Ohuzsslewif ” 

Pinch, Tom, a noble character in 

Mr. PeekHiiiff’H family. 

Pipes, Tom, u retirod boatswain's mate In 
Smollett’s kl Peregrine Pickle.” 

Pistol, Ancient, a swaggering, loud- 
inouihed, rasrally follower of Faistaff in 
Slmkespeuro’s “Merry Wives of Windsor” 
and “ Henry the IV/’ 

Pleydell, Paulus, a lawyer in Scott's 
“Guy Muimering.” 

Poins, Ned, a gay companion of tho young 
Piinee hi Shakesi»eHW‘’rt “ Henry IV.” 

Poloniua, the lord chamberlain of the King 
\rf Denmark in Sliukei-pejire'M “Hamlet.” 

Portia, the heroine of Shakespeare’s “Mer¬ 
chant of Vrnire/’ 

Posthuzfius, the hiiMband of Imogen In 
hliakCbpeaie'B “ f’ymbellne/' 

Pouridtext, Peter, a prenchei In Scott’* 
“ trid Moil alii y ” 

Primrose, Doctor, the noble-minded vicar 
in GoldHiinth’s “ Vicar of Wakefield/’ 

Primrose, Moses, bin simple, credulous 
won. 

Proteus, one of ShakeHpemt'’N “Two Ocu- 
llemenof Verona.” 

Proudfnte, a bonnet maker in Scott's 
“Fair Maid of Perth ” 

Frynne, Hester, the heroine of Haw- 
(home's “ Scarlet Letter.” 

Fumblechook, Uncle, bully and syco¬ 
phant in Dickens'* “Great Expectations/' 

Pynchon, Phoebe, the heroine of Hmv- 
IhrtriK'V “ House of the Seven Gables/’ 

Quasimodo, a deformed monster in Victor 
Hugo’s “ Out Lady.” 

Quickly, Mrs., hostess of the Fast die up 
lava rn in Shakespeare's “ Ilenrv IV.” 

Quilp, a vidouw, Rl-tenniorott dwarf in 
Du kem's “old Curiosity Shop,” 

Quince, Peter, carpenter-actor in Sliakc 
Mpco.i '- ■ Midsnntmer NigiiF* Dream.” 

Random, Roderick, the sensual, unfeel¬ 
ing hero of Smollett's novel of that name. 

Rashlcifflii die villain in ScotFw “Rob 
Roy ” 

Rasselas, prince of AhysMnla, the. hero of 
Dr. Johnson’s romance of that. name. 

Rattler, Jack, a nautical character In 
Smollett’s “Roderick Random.” 

Ravenswood, the haughty liero of Scott’* 
“ Bride of Lbtnnierinoot.' 1 

Rebeoca, a gentle, lovable Jewess, the real 
heroine of Scott’s 14 Ivanhoe.” 

Redffauntlet, the v iolent hero of Scott'* 
novel of that name. 

Regan, tho wcond daughter of Leor hi 
Slmkoppeare’s “King Lear.” 

Rob Roy, a Scottish chief whose name is 
given to one or Scott’* novels. 

Roderiffo, a dupe of logo In Shakespeare's 
“Othello” 

Romeo, a Moniagoc, beloved of Juliet In 
Shakespeare's “ Borneo and Jdliet.” 
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Romolx, the heroine of Oeorge Eliot'« novel 
of that n»me. 

Rosalind, daughter of the deposed Duke in 
Shakespeare's “ As You hike Jt.” 

Rosaline, an attendant of the French prin¬ 
cess in Shakespeare's “ Love’s Labor Lost.” 

Rosoncrantz, a courtier in ShoUespcnre'B 
“ Harold.” 

Rowenst. a 811x04 princess, the ostensible 
heroine of Scott’s 11 Ivanlioe.” 

Roxana, one of Nathaniel Lee's 11 It I nil 
Queens." 

Rudfft, Bamaby, a half wilted youth, the 
hero of Dickens’s “ Barnahy Kudge.” 

Rugby, a servant of I)r. Cains in Shakes- 
peara's “Merry Wives of Windsor.” 

Ruggiero, a Saracen knight in Ariosto's 
“ Orlando Fnrioso.” He has a winged horse, 
the liippogrllf. 

Sabrina, a river nymph in Millon's 
“ ComuH," 

Sacripant, King of Circassia, in love with 
Angelica in Ariosto's “Orlando burins.t " 
Saddletree, Bartolinp, a li arned peddler 
in Mcolt’s “Heart of 7111(1 Lothian. ’ 

Sftlanio, It friend of Antonio in Slmhes- 
[ piano's “Mcu'hant of Venice.'’ 

Sampson, servant to Capnlct in Shakes 
peare's “ Romeo and Juliet.” 

Sandford, Harry, one of the heroes or 
Day’s “ History of Sandford and Merton ” 
Sangrado, Doctoi. n phy-ielim In Le 
Sage’s” Gil llias;” he is always bleeding ins pa¬ 
tients ; a satire on Hi'ludin*. 

Sohehereaade, Queen, the Sultimess who 
tells the tail’s in “ The Andimn Niglits ” 
Schlemihl, Peter, licroof ClmmiMo’s wot 1, 
of that name ; sells hi. sliiuloiv to the dm II. 

Scrub, a facet tons valet in Fmqnhe.r’s 
"TI10 Beaux' Sl!ida;:oin" 

Sedley, Amelia, tin atninhle woman in 
Tliackurny’s “ Vanity Fair." Stic hn« many 
lovable qualifies, but no talent or force of 
character. 

Sedley, Joseph, a rich, fat, selfish, bnslilul 
East Indian in Thackeray’s “Vanity Fair.” 

Selim, tile hero of Byron's poem, “The 
Bride of Aliyilos," 

Shufton, Sir Piercio, a podantie roar tier 
in Scott's “Tile Monastery.” 

Shallow, u silly gentleman in Sliiiki sis-iire'e 
"Merry Wives of Windsor.” 

Shandy, Mrs, a woman of no force of 
character in Sterne's “Tristram Shandy.” 

Shandy, Tristram, her sou,nominally the 
hero of that novel. 

Shandy, Walter, Trtetram'H eccentric fa¬ 
ther, a man of strange opinion*. 

Sharp, Rabecca, the clever, heroine 
of Thackeray** Vanity Fair." 

Shylooh, a vindictive Jew in Slink cmpearcV 
“Merchant of Vonkie." 

Silence, n simple gentleman in Shake*- 
penre’a " Second Pari of Henry TVs" 

Silvia, the sweetheart of Valentine In 
Shakespeare'is “ Two Gentlemen of Verona " 
Simple, the nervunt of Slender in Shakcn- 
peare’a "Merry Wive* of Windsor." 

Skim pole, Harold, iigay.eldHMlke. Impe¬ 
cunious “ beat" hi Dickenw’a" Bleak House.” 

Slender, a MHy. auitor of Arum PageV in 
.fifoakcapeare's " Merry Wive# of Windsor." 

C 


Slipslop, Mrs., a waiting woman of more 
than doubtful character In Fielding** M Joseph 
Andrews.” 

Slop, Doctor, an irascible physician In 
Sterne's “Tri-tram Shandy.” 

Sly, Christopher, a drunken tinker in the 
“ Induction” to “ The Taming of the Shrew." 

Slyme, Chevy, lmp»*i*iiniou* “gent" in 
Dickens’s ** Marlin ehu/./.lewil.” 

Sznike, a poor, half wit ted pupil of Squeors 
in Dkkenrf'H “ NUlmlux Niekleby ” 
Sneerwell, Lady, u g<>*Mp and backbiter 
In SheridanV “ S< hooi for Scandal." 

Snodgrass, Augustus, a poetical com¬ 
panion of Mr. Pickwick in Dickons’* “Pick 
wick Papers." 

Snout, « tinker uml amateur actm in 
Shakespeare'* “ Midnunimcr Night V Dream.'* 
Snow, Lucy, the heroine of Chariot!**, 
Bronte's “ ViUetfe." 

Snug, a Joiner and amateur actor in Sliake< 
peureV “Midi-mnnn r Night V Tireum ” 
Sparkler, Edmund. an* and man of fash¬ 
ion in Dickens's “ Little Don it t." 

Speed, the punning servanl of Valentine 
in the “Two Gentlemen of Verona. ’ 

Square, pedant, pbilosnphei, and moral mt 
in 1'ieldingV “Tom Join*** ” 

Squeers, Wackford, the brutal um-ler of 
the Dotbrboys Hall in Dirken*'** “Nnholur 
Nlektehy ” 

Squeers, Master Waokfovd, in the name, 
a spoiled child, and chip of the old bi<>< k 

St. Leon, the hero of William Godwin'- 
l nmel of that name: he han the seciet of per¬ 
petual youth, uml of the transmutation of the 
I meinN. 

Starveling, tailor and amateur actor in 
1 Slud\ehpejm*N “ MeDummei NigluV Hr am " 
t Stoerforth, James, talented bin pioJiighio 
I character m Dickon*-'/* ‘ David l’oppertield. 
j StoggB, Miss Carolina Wilhelniina 
! Amelia, in Gold-mill) 1 * “Vicar of Wak*. 

1 held," a vulgar pretender to gentility. 

Stephano, a bibulous butler in Shake-- 
peaie’p • Tempest ’* 

StiR'ffina, Elder, in Dickon*'*• “ IMekwuk 
IhioeiH," fond of pineapple rum and Mi*- 
Welli r. 

Strap, Hugh, a faithful follower of Ko.i- 
eru k Ilumloin in Smollett**' “ Roderick Uun- 
doin ” 

Surface, Sir Chariest, a hitllninf. in uermi- 
rake in Miciiaau’ft “ s< hool for Scancliii,'' 
Surface, Joseph, a Inpoeiite In the came 

l>lay. 

Swivelier, Dick, a guv rutile puled fellow 
in Dickens's “Old runoutv Shop " 
j Trtmora, the Gothic queen Ill Slmke-p. are's 
“TitUr Androiiicu* ” 

Taploy, Mark, the “ J- H\ under diflh nl 
Hos " Kcrx ant hi llii konnV “ Martin t’huy.zle 
wit." 

Tappertit. Simon, a small bir fernemii,. 
nppreiitiee in Dickens's “ Bitrmil))’ ltmigii ” 
Tartuffe, (lie b.\ |» .critical hero of MoliOre's 
play of that. mime. 

Teazle, Lady, the heroine or Sheridan’s 
u School for Scandal, ’* 

Teazle, Sir Peter, her old husband. 
Thalaba, “The Destroyer," hereof a poem 
by Southey. 


Thersitea, u foul-mouthed Greek In 
Itomer's “ Iliad," and Shakespeare's “TroiJus 
and Creflsdda,'* 

Thwackum, philosopher and pedagogue in 
Fielding’s “ Tom Jonew," 

Tilbumm, n very much crowed-In love 
maiden, in SheriduuN “ The Critic.’’ 

Timon, u mlnAUtbropic Athenian, hero of 
Shakespeare> “Tnnon of Athena ” 

Tinto, Dick, an artint in Scott'n “ Bride of 
Lammmnoor,” and “ St. Honan's Well." 

Tit&nia, queen of the fairies in Shake- 
hlKiAre'tt “ MidHummer Nlghi'a Dream " 
Titmouse, Tittlebat, the vulgar hero of 
Whimi’h "Ten Thoueund a Year," the type ol 
the “ gent ” 

Tito, flu* hyridaoine, but weak hero of 
tieorge J , ’.liot t s “Iiojnola " 

Todgrei'B. Mrs., keeper of n com mere ial 
boiuditig-in> 11 -e in Dickens’s 1 Martin Chu/- 
yh'Wlt ” 

Toots » simple, eccentric fellow in Dk’k* 
tineV “ Dornbey and .Son.” 

Topsy, an ignorant, young i-luve-glr! in 
Mir Stowe'* “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin." 

Touchstone, a clown in Shakespeare’* 
“Ah You Like It ” 

Touchwood, Peregrine, an irascible Fast 
Indian in Scott’s “St. Homin’* Well '* 

Tox. Misb, a Minple and eceeipnc fiplusPu' 
in Du hen* h “ Dornbey and Son *’ 

Tradulos, Tom, barriwler, and frv nd of 
(’o)»l>.Tlh*ld m Du keun> 4 David Coppertleld." 
Tramo, Lu< eiitio'* servant in Shakespeare'* 

! “Taming of the Shrew." 

Trapbois, a iiMircr in Scott'* "The For- 
j him** of Nijml " 

i Trim, Corporal, the tni*ty follower of 
Dm It Toil) in Sterne’s "Tii-triuu Sbuudy," 
Trinculo, ti jer-tei in Shakespeare e “Tem- 
pe^J - 

TroiL Magnus, a wealthy Zetlnnder in 
Set it l .- “ T)»e Dilute " 

Trotwood. Betsy, r<tpperileld> kind, ec¬ 
centric aunt iti l)iekeii*-'s “ Duvii^ t'opjx*r 
held.” 

Trulliber, Parson, an ignorant clergyinuu 
in Fielding’*-- “ Jonqih A min w u ." 

| Trunnion Commodore Hawser, an 
«•( iriinic nautical ihanvier in Smollett*i> 
“ IVlignite Pickle ” 

Tulkliighorn. Mr , a crafty holkitor in 
Du 1 e**ii** 8 “ Bleak IIou*i*." 

Tulliver Maggie, the Iteroimi of George 
Eliot - L Mill on the Finn*." 

Tolliver, Tom, her 8e)llah, conceited 

biolhei. 

Tupman. Tracy, ft fat lover of the Talr 
in Dicki iirs’* “ Thckw ick Paper*.” 

Turveydrop, dancing minder and “ modi ’. 
of depoitment " in Dickens’* " Bleak'II ouht." 

Tusher, Thomas, a sycophantic clergy,- 
man in ThmkeruvN 4i lb my Esmond ” 
Twemlow. Mr., diner-out and friend of 
Veneering in Dickon*’* u Our Mutual Friend ” 
Twist, Oliver, a dimity hoy, hero of 
Dickon*'* 14 Olher Twist." 

Twysden, Talbot, public officer and Dun- 
key in Thackeray’« “ Philip." 

Tybalt, nephew of Lady Capnlct, slain by 
Borneo iu .Slu 4 kespcart''a “ Rnra«so and .Tu 
Uet,” 

. . — - — : 
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Ulrica, an old witch In Scott's "Ivan- 

hoe.” 

Una, the perAonlBcatlon of Troth In Spen¬ 
ser's “ Fai'ry Queen.” 

Uncas, a Mohican chief in Cooper’s “The 
Last of the Mohicans." 

Undo Toloy, a noble olil soldier, the hero 
of Sterne’s "Tristram Shandy.” 

Undo Tom, a pious slave, the hero or Mis 
Stowe’s" Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

■Valentine, OUR of Shakespeare's “Two 
Oontlemeii of Yorona." 

Varden, Dolly, the heroine of Pickens's 
" Barnuby Budge.” 

Vathek. thv hero of Hoc kford’fl Ea*(rrn 
romanoo, of grout gift*, but of violent parlous 
unc) inordinate ambition. 

Verges, a willy* wlf-Important watchtumi in 
fthake«spCMie , s “Much Ado about "NoLliin^." 

Vomon, Die, the heroine of .Sc.ottS “Hob 
Roy/’ 

Vhciles, u cold blooded, crafty wolldtor in 
Pick- tiiiV “ Weak Houne.” 

Vincentio, Duke of Vienna, in Pbakc- 
ftjware’.H “ Measure for Mean lire ” 

Viola, in love with Or*mo u» Shakespeare’# 

‘ Twelfth Night ” 

Virsrilitt, wife of Corloianns in Shake* 
ppearn'M “Coriolamih.” 

Virginia, the heroine of St. Pierre's “ Paul 
ami Virginia.” 

Viviaiti mistress of Merlin iu Tennyson's 
“ idyls of the King/’ 

Volumnia. mother of Ooiiolanusin Shako 
speare’s “ OonolamiH." 

Wadman, Widow, in Sterne’s “ TrKram 
Shuntly,” .rk“s to marry Uncle Toby. 

Wamba, a clown in Scott’s “Ivanlioe ” 
Wardle, Mr , a Jollv country gentleman in 
PtckensV “ Pickwick Papers ” 

Warrington. George and Harry, irrand- 
aonft of “ Henry Kniuoud,” and heroes of 
Tlmckoray’s “The Virginians.” 

Warrington, George, the cynical, hut 
kind-hearted filend or Arthur in Thackeray’M 
“ Pcndemils/’ „ 

Wegg, Silas, a one-legged, crafty a< kotner 
In DukeiwV “Our Mutual Friend ” 

Weller, Tony, a Jovial and rubicund coach- 
nvu iu Piekenft'h “Pickwick Puperp/’ 

teller, Sam, h on ol Tony, Mi. Pickwick’s 
humorous servant. 

Werther, llie sentimental hero of Goethe'** 
“ Sorrows of Werther/’ 

Western. Sophia the heroine <»r Field- 
log'** “ Tom .loin * ” 

Western. Squire, her father, a pig-head¬ 
ed. foul mouthed couutry senile 


Weatlock. John, friend and finally brother- 
in-law of Tom Pinch in Dickens's “Martin 
Chuz/.lcwlt.” 

WhUkerandoa, Don Feroio, lover of 
Tiiburiua, 111 Sheridan’s “The Critic.” 

Wickfleld, Agnes, the. iovahle heroine of 
Dickens’* “ David Copperfleld,” and David’s 
second wife. 

Wild, Jonathan, highwayman, the 
hero of Fielding’* “ History of Jonathan 
Wild.” lie t» drawn from a famous highway¬ 
man of that name, who \va* executed in 1725 

Wildair, Sir Harry, man of fashion and 
gallantry, the hero of Farquhar’a “ Constant 
Couple ” and “Sir Harry Wildair/ 1 

Wildfire, Madge, a woman crazed by se¬ 
duction, and by the murder ot her infant, in 
Scott’s “ Heart of Mid-Lothian.” 

Wilfer, Bella, the beautiful, w ilful heroine 
of Dickerin'* “ Our Mutual Friend.” 

Wilfer, Lavinia, her Irrepressible Bister, 
beloved of George Sampson. 

Wilfer, Reginald, their father, a com¬ 
mercial cherub. 

Wilfrid, *on of Oswald Wycllffe, In Scott’s 
“ Kokeby/’ iu love with Matilda, heiress of 
Kokeby, at whom* feet. he dies. 

Willet, John, an obstinate innkeeper in 
Dickens’s “Hamaby Hmlge.” 

Willet, Joe, his son, in love with Dolly 
Varden 

Williams, Caleb, the hero of William 
Godwin’s novel of that name. 

Wilmot. Arabella, George Primrose's 
Mveefhciiit In Goldsmith’* “Vicar of Wake¬ 
field.” 

Wilton, Ralph de, finally marries Lady 
date, daughter of the Earl of Gloucei-tcr, in 
S< oil's “ Marndon.” 

Wimble. Will, a good matured, simple, and 
otlii ions character in “The Spectator,” said 
to Ik* a portrait of Thomas Morocroft, who 
died at Dublin in 1711. 

Winkle, Nathaniel, » would-be sporting 
character in Dickens’s “ Plrkwk k Papers ” 

Winkle, Rip Van. good-natured.hlbulous, 
blessed will) u scolding wife ; he and his long 
sleep are eominuuoiuted in JrvJngV “Sketch 
Book. ” 

Wlshfort, Lady, » witty,v »i« characterIn 
Congreve'- “ The Way of the World ” 

Wititterly, Mr., a mob anil tuft hunter 
In PteUensV V Nicholas Nlrhloby.” 

Wititterly, Mrs. Julia, in tho same, his 
wife, a languid lady, vv here ‘ hi ml was too large 
for hf-r body.” she “ dearly loved a lord ” 

Witwould, Sir Willful, a pig headed 
gentleman in Congreve’s “Way of the World.” 


Worldly Wisomsu, Mr.. In Bunyan’a 
” Pilgrim’s Progress,” tries to persuade Chris¬ 
tian from bis Journey, 

Wray, Enoch, an aged and noble charac¬ 
ter tn Crabbe’s “ Village.” 

Wraybtunu, Eugene, a calm and brief¬ 
less barrister In Dickens's “ Oar Mutual 
Friend." 

Wren, Jenny, doira.dresemaker In Dick¬ 
ens’s “Our Mutual Friend.” 

Wronghead, Sir Franola, a conntry 
gentleruau, the hero of Vauburgh’s “ The Pro¬ 
voked Husband.” 

Xury, a servant of Crusoe In De Foe’s 
“Robinson Crusoe. ” 

Yellowley, Mistreat Baby (Barbara), 
sister and housekeeper of Triptolemtis, In 
Scott's “The Pirate.'’ 

Yellowley. Triptolemua, « Seolch-Yorit- 
sblreman, or agricultural tendencies, in Scott’s 
“ Tim Pirate.” 

Yorick u witty, heedless parson in Sterne's 
“Tristram Shandy," represented as a descend¬ 
ant of Shakespeare's jester of that name, iu 
“Hamlet.” 

Yseult or Isolde, beloved of Trisirmn. 
celebrated In many medht-val romances, and 
in the “Tristram and Yseult” of Matthew 
Arnold, and of A C. Swinburne. She was 
the wife of King Mark, of Cornwall, and mis¬ 
tress of his nephew, Tristram, with whom she 
fell in love from drinking a love-philter. She 
was failed Isolde the Fair. 

ZadOC, in Prydeu’s “ Absalom and A< Idto- 
pbel,’’ is Saueroft, Aiebblshop of Canterbury. 

Zanoni, aU-licmist, etc , the hero of Bid 
vver’s “ Zanoni ” He 1# a member of an oci idt 
fraternity who deal famlllat ly with the wot Id 
of spirits, can make precious stones and 
nietuls, and tan live as long as they please. 

Zeluco, a prodigal nobleman, hero of Dr. 
J. Moore's “Zeluco.” 

Zenobia, a beautiful woman in Hawthorne's 
“ Bhtliedale Romance. ” 

Zcrbino, a .Scotch wurrlor iu Ariosto’s 
” Orlando Furioso.” 

Zirari, the Duke of Buckingham in Pry- 
dins “Absalom and Archltophel.” 

Zobeido, the favorite wife of llaroun-At- 
Rasebld lit “ The Arabian Nights.” Her story 
is Uriel In the tale of the “ Three Calendars.” 

Zodig, a rich Babylonian, hero of Voltaire’s 
novel of that name. 

Zophiel, in Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” the 
swiftest of the cherubim; 

Zulelka, the heroine of Byron’s “Bride of 
Abydos.” 
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YNONYMS arc words which Jmvc 
the same or u similar meaning. A 
dictionary of synonyms is intended 
to enable tlm person \vln> consults it 
to repeat an expression in a new 
form, and avoid the awkwardness 
of style produced by the too frequent 
occurrence of the same word. 

In preparing the following short list of 
synonyms, the works of Chubb, (Jraham, 
Whately, Soule, and Jloget, and the die- 
tionuries of Webster and Worcester inne 
been carefully consulted. It was impos¬ 
sible within the space here available to 
adopt the scieutilic classification made 
by Roget in his “ Thesaurus,” A com¬ 


plete list of synonyms after the manner of the or¬ 
dinary dietionary of synonyms was equally imprac¬ 
ticable. A short explanation, however, of the 
j more important synonyms (the plan adopted by 
j Crabb), has been attempted in the following list- 
For convenience, a few synonyms are given wifh- 
: out explanation : 

A word in capitals standing alone at the cml of a para¬ 
graph indicates art opposite or contrasted word, (<> which 
reference may he made This opposite or contrasted word 
j is sometimes not to bo found separately in the list, in such 
| cases the word under which it occurs is also indicated. Thus 
i under Temporary the contrasting word Permanent isnt 
t the end of the paragraph followed by the words (See PtiRA- 
! tile) ; by turning to Durable the synonym permanent will 
I be found. 

I 

| N. It. n. stands for adjeeti\e ; adr for adverb ; n. for 
noun ; e. for verb ; omj. for conjunction ; prep, for prepo- 
| sit ion. 


A. 

Abandon, v. Dosert, forsake, relinqnlsh. A 
sinking vessel is abandon*ii : a soldier den > ts 
his post; a creditor rHlraptiJthts tils claims; 
a man in trouble is forsaken by bts friends. 
Hasp. 

A book, v. Confuse, confound. Pride is some¬ 
time* abashes!; ignorance or wickedness 
ccmfaunthd; diffidence and modesty <»«- 
fitted . Knoociuok. 

Abate, v. Diminish, lessen, decrease. 1 n- 
CSKASK. - 

Abhor, v. Abominate, detest, loathe. We 
oMormeun, base actions; abominate impiety; 
detest a hypocrite loathe an offensive ob- 
lect. Bstzbm. 

Ability,n. Capacity, faculty, talent, deitei- 
ity address. Ability denotes a bmoati power 

, which may be acquired; faculty a natural 


gift. Capai'lty is a particular species of abili¬ 
ty ; a tahnt is a pnitteulur gift given in a re¬ 
markable degree; dtthrinj uml cddi'ty. nre 
degress of ability; dtJluity is a peculiar 
farilily of execution; intil'ies s pei uJiur 
mode of setting one's sett to work. 1 n- 

AOII.ITJ . 

Abolish, v. Aluogaie, lepeai, uiTnul, cancel, 
revoke. An institution is i iMisticil; a ran- 
tract unvidhd; an edict nrokai; a bnv n - 
tienled or ubnnjatcd. PitKSKkv 

Abridge, a. Curtail, sboi tun. K.vrEND. 

Abridgment, ii. A compendium, digest, 
epitome, summary, abstract. An abrldgnunt 
is # shorter form of a literary work; a amt- 
pendlum, a short, general view of u subject; 
a digest, an orderly arrangement of details; 
an epitome, a concise account of the whole 
of a Subject; a m/ptnury recapitulates the 


subject ; an abstract is a short general ac¬ 
count of a particular thing. An abridgment 
of Cibl,oil's Komuu ICmptre ; a ,'ompendiam 
of geology , a diiyst id the law of evidence; 
an ipdoihi of American history ; u summary 
of an uiguinetit; an abstract of a deed. 

Abstemious, a. Abstinent, sober, tempe. 
i rate. A sober man does not use strong 
drink io excess ; a temperate man is mode¬ 
rate in bis use of liquor ; ati abstemious man 
habitually refrains from the use , an absti- 
vent man refrains temporarily. iNTEMfEit- 
Al'K. 

Abundance, n. Plenty, copiousness, plen- 
tifnincss. Soakcitt. 

Accident , n. Chance, roiilingeiic.y, casualty. 
Alt urrukrn is a thing that has been; a 
charter is yet to he ; a casualty Is unavoidable 
and Independent ot ourselves ; a contingency 
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EXGU8H SYXOXYMS. 


denotes a clrcumatafice connected with an 
event. 

Accomplish, v. Achieve, effect, execute, 

A purpose is tffirted; an object, (*ccc*nptt»htd; 
a design ("J^vufid • kmccchh Is achhvul; a 
duty p<? farmed. Ordinary lnotfbH <tffct; ex¬ 
traordinary means accotnplLs/t. Fail 
Accurate, a . Fred,ye, exact, correct. At 
act, ib stronger Unm accurate, and pruts/ 
than exact. Inaccurate. 

Acquaintance, n Familiarity, intimacy. 
Intimacy expresses more than familiar- 
tty; jsmall at tty moie titan <« quoin tann 
Stranger. 

Acquire, r team, gain, obtain, win. Money 
in furred by lubor: success won or gained 
by struggle* ; a result h nbtmnnl l>y our own 
or others efforts; wealth i a acquired by our 
own effort ,h Lose. 

Act,?' la», make, work, operate. To act is 
to cnci t a simple jiower; to ww k a comph r j 
power. A machine wa/ks ; Its parts a<(. 
Op/rati is intransitive ; l?u is always transi¬ 
tive; A<t usually transitive. Male Is to do 
Tor a special purpose or in u special way 
Active, tt. Busy, busk, agile, nimble, dili¬ 
gent. Industrious A busy person is always 
employed ; an uctlrt person constantly will¬ 
ing to lie employed; an indust rums person 
b constantly seriously employe<(; tidd/ginf 
pet-on is active for some pm lie ulnr purpose 
11 risk/list, idales to spoil , /ambit n. t>$ t<» 
(piic knofc of movements; agility to case* of 
carriage. Inactive. 

Add , .Join, eoalewe, unm 
Admit, c. Alle>w, permit, buffet, tolerate. 
l\nrut is more positive than ulfaw. fttjhr 
nnd tot/rate tefer t»> linpoilant matter*. We 
grant wind. Is agreed t»» be' true*. Deny. 
Advantageous, a. Ueneflciul III ktfui . 
Affect ten, n. how, Afftchon is u lasting, 
tender feeling; love is a wurmei feeling, 
subsisting (more frequently) between per¬ 
sona of different ses. Aversion. 
Affectionate, a. Fond, kind. 

^yrrcahfe, a. Pleasant, pleasing, dimming 
A pleasant day ; u phasing landscape , a 
ituuimng girl Disagreeable. 
Alternating* a. 'Intermittent. Continual 
A oim snail or, n Envoy, plenipotentiary, . 
minister A pit mpoh nti.u y is intrusted with 
some Mjwtial mission : a vnnisUr nshb id 
and uintnn-'iitdor arc- permanent ofhej.tls; 
an uu'tHj is more commonly employ ed for ft 
special purpose. 

Amend, c. Improve, correct, bi to*r, mend. 

Utl’AIlt 

Anger, t> lie, wrath, imligihttion, resent- 
men! Width and in ar* hasty ; anr/tr 
sometime •» last Sue , /<* nu/unl is < aiianl hy a 
1 ceding of per ho md injury (loon Nature 
Approprlatc, 7 . Assume, ascribe, uriogute, 
usurp. We usurp by takiiv’ *o our* elves 
vioh ntly and wrongfully , ojiufopretb bv 
tttking to oursolve*. nghlfullv n wrongfully 
We arAHjotc a iilh ; ussatm « tight; as- 
d iht to ourselvc s a merit. 

Argue, v. Debate, dispute, jvmmiv upon 
Arise, v. Flow, eniunnlu, spring, proeoel, 
rise, issue. 

Artful, a. Disingenuous, sly, tricky, insin¬ 
cere. ('anduj. 


Artifice, n. Trick, etratafeem, ftnesBe. 

Association, n. Combination, company, 
partnership, society. An association is for 
business, literature, politics, or religion ; a 
m iety is un axsodalum for a sped tic purpose ; 
acotiqiany or partni whip is au association 
for trading purposes; a combination is an 
(tsMM'lnlion for purposes evij or fndiffereut. 

Attachc, v. Assail, assault., encounter. De¬ 
fend. 

Audacity, n Boldness, effrontery, hardi¬ 
hood A udacify and effrontery have always 
a had dense ; hardihoent, bad or indifferent; 
l/old/n w\ good, bad or indifferent. Fk ail 

Austere, a, Kigid, ilgoious, Bovcre, stern. 
A unit/ f niaiiiic'rs, si iurc language*. Blgor Is 
grcuit occasional ftv/rity\ sit mmss h a *>- 
vuity oi manner. Dissolute. 

Avaricious, a. Niggardly, miserly, parsi¬ 
monious. Extravagant. 

Aversion, n. Antipathy, dislike, hatred, 
rc’puguancc A pfbction . 

Aire, w. Dread, re\erenee Sublime' mi *u- 
cred tilings esc it co«v; terrific things. On ad, 
noblo things, ?names. 

Awkward, a. Clumsy. Awkward denote** 
turnugc ; <lawny, natural shape*. (tkackfi’i.. 

Ariom, ?i. Adage, npboibtu, apothegm, by¬ 
word, inu\im. prouTli, saying, saw. An ax¬ 
iom D a Kf*lf evident proposilion ; an a fit¬ 
ting?/), saw or sttjf/nff, « pithy MUitnneiit; 
un nphofinn, a pennte'd truth; a p/wirt?, 
or an adagt , an oJd and common saying ; u 
hy ic/od hud some local origin • wmtu'Un is a 
prac'in’id morul truth 
Tt. 

Babble, 7’ dial lei, pint tie, prate. 

Bad, a. Wukcd,e\il. Things disugreeablo 
to tin* 1 ii*-tv and HUirimentb are bad ; to Un* 
piini'ijilc's, -uokid ; what is highly bad or 
tvhhtd is iviL (loon. 

Bafllc, v Confound, defeat, disconcert. 

Base, a Vile, mean. We ablioi baseness; 
me (lisgii'-te d with viluws*; (ioHjiise ?iuan- 
tau, Noiue 

Battle, n Ac turn, combat, engagement. 

Ih ar, v Cutry, convey, transport. To beat 
istosuppoir the weight of a thing ; to tarry , 
to take- it from tin' place where !l was ; con- 
mj and haufifiot are mode* of currying. 

Bear, r Endure, suffer, support. Wo in- 
dan grout eviN ; bear small or great ; sup¬ 
port our owjtcu other* ; suffer is entirely in 
voluntary. 

Beat, r. Defeat, overpower,overthrow, rout. 

Beautlfvl,a. Fine, hnndsoim;, picdfy Beau- 
tijid i* the strongest. Pretty is simple and 
small; fne implies (generally) a good size'd 
llguie A man Is handsome ; a vs oiiwm bean- 
h/ul, pretty, o if nr. Do melt. 

Becoming, a. Decent, lit, seemly, m»itable. 
CNJlKeoiMINO 

Beg, r. JV seeeli, crave, entreat, Implore, so¬ 
licit, supplicate. We beg in want; crane 
from physical want; beseech, entreat ,and ser 
Init from pressing nor ess tty; implore and 

■ supplicate from extreme; distress. Give. 

Behavior, n Carriage, conduct,, deport* 
rn« .it. demeanor. 

Befit f, n. Credit, faith, tru-t. Tidicf Ifl the 
general w ord ; it i stn d in facts or opinions; 


trust hi religions opinions \*faith ; trust fa 
a person's veracity or pecuniary solvency 1» 
credit. Doubt. 

Beneficent, n. Bountiful, geuerone. liberal, 
munificent. Covetous, 

Benefit, n. Favor, advantage, kindneas, 
civility. Benefits aud favors arc conferred 
by superiors ; kindness and civilities we in¬ 
terchanged by ccpialK. Injury. 
Benevolence, ri. Beneficence, benignity, lm- 
muulty, kindness, tenderness, Ikntvohmee 
is the desire to do good; In Dignity Is a good- 
nesH habitually visible In look or deed; kind* 
/ass and butler ness tins modes of feeling; 
humanity Is universal. Malevolence. 
Blame, v. Censure, condemn, reprove, re* 
prouch, upbraid. Pkaisb. 

Blemish, h. Flaw, speck, spot, stain. 

Blot, v. Cancel, efface, expunge, erase, ob¬ 
literate. 

Bold, a Bruve, daring, fearless, Intrepid, 
undaunted. Timid. 

Border, n. Brim, brink, edge, margin, rim, 
* verge. 

Border, n. Boundary, confine, frontier. 
Boundary denote** the limit of place ; from 
tier in (mostly) a military term ; tot fines Is 
used in reference to two places. 

Bound, v. Circumscribe, confine, limit, re- 
Htrjc t. 

Brarv, v. Dare, defy. 

Bravery, t,. Courage', valor. Bravery Is 
unreasoning : courage, the result of re¬ 
flection; valor combines bravery unel tour- 
age. Cowardice. 

Break, v. Bruise, crush, pound, squeeze. 
Breeze, n , Blind, gale, gust, hurricane, storm, 
tempest. A gen He brt/Zr ; % brisk gale; a 
sudden gu.d . u viole nt blast. A storm is a 
disturbance of llm whole atmosphere; n 
Utnfist in a storm with thunder and light¬ 
ning ; a hurricane isHiie most violent of 
fltorm*. 

Bright, a. Clear, rndSunt, Hblning. Dull. 
Business, n. Avocation, employment, en¬ 
gage *im n I, occupation. Business taken our 
thought*, tune, and strength ; occupation and 
employtn*nl, time and strength only. An r«- 
gag> mctd employ* partially; an a vocation 
prevent* from doing something else. 
Business, it. An, proftsslon, trade. Buy- 
ingand silling menrhandise Im trade, loom¬ 
ing b recpimlte for a pr/tf/Mion ; employ¬ 
ment of knowledge aud experience for profit 
is busi/ass ; ex* rclse of art an art. 

C, 

Calamity, n. Disaster, misfortune, mis- 
< hance, mishap. 

Calm f a Collected, composed. Calm re-lates 
to the slate* of the feelings ; collected, of the 
thoughts ; nonjxmed, of thoughts and feel¬ 
ings both. Stormy. 

Calm, a. Placid, serene. Calm Is a transient 
mental slide; placidity aud serenity; per¬ 
manent mental habits. 

Capable, a. Able, competent Incompe¬ 
tent. 

Captious, a. Fretful, croiw, peevish, petu¬ 
lant. 

Cart,n. Anxiety, concern, solicitude. Utxo- 
lbiwnfss. (See 
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Cart, n. Heed, attention. Neolioenck. 

Carnage, n. Butchery, massacre, alanghtar. 

Cautt, n. Motive, reason. C'auta relates to 
the connection of things ; motive. mental 
and physical operation ; reason, mental op¬ 
erations. Effect. (Beo Consequence,) 

Ce ate, V. Discontinue, leave off, entl. CON¬ 
TINUE. 

Censure, v. Animadvert, criticise. Ven¬ 
turi finds fault, asaertlvely; criticism, ar¬ 
gumentatively ; animadversion, Staten the 
reason* for its objection*. Praise. 

Certain, a. Secure, sure. Doubtful. 

Cessation, 71. Intermission, rest, stop. 
Continuance. 

Chantt, n. Fate, fortune. Chinee relates 
to all things; fate and fimlune, (generally) to 

- things personal. Chance, la variable without 
plan; fortune plans blindly ; fate plans with 
knowledge and attains the result intended. 
Desion. 

Change, r Harter, exchange, substitute. 

Changeable, a. Fickle, inconstant, mum¬ 
ble, variable. Unciunoeaiu.k. 

Changeableness, n. Fickleness, incon¬ 
stancy Const anc v. 

Charm, ?<• - Captivate, enchant, enrapture, 
fascinate. 

Cheerful, a. Cay, merry, sprightly. Cli,;r- 
fulncss is an habitual state ; mirth, a tem¬ 
porary exhilaration ; gayity the result of 
circumstances; tpriuMfulncts, the buoy¬ 
ancy of health ami temperament. Mourn¬ 
ful. 

Chief, ii. Chieftain, head, leader. Sutton- 
oriunatf,. (Bee Subject.) 

Circumstance, n. Fact, Incident. A f,ui. 
la something done;, an Incident, soineiliing 
that. liappetiH ; a clrrums/ancr denotes every¬ 
thing connected w ith a thing. 

Class, ti. Degree, order, rank. Persons hold 
a rnnl:; belong to a chit, or oiikr; are of 
high or low degree. 

Clear, a. Bright, lurid, vivid. Or are. (See 
Dark.) 

Clever, a. Adroit, dexterous, expert, skillful. 
Otewnuss Is mental; sl-ilt, mental and phys¬ 
ical ; exjs’rtness and dcrtcivusmss, chiefly 
physical ; adroitness, wholly physical. Stu¬ 
pid. 

Clothed, ti. Clad, dressed. Naked. 

Coarite, a. Unde, rough. All denote things 
unpolished. Voane relates to material; 
rough, to surface; rude, to construction. 
Coarm i» the opposite of fine; rough ef 
*mooth ; rude of polished. Fine. 

Conor, v. Cajole, fawu, wheedle. 

Color, ». Dye, stain, tinge. Color is generic; 
dye, aterm of art (hut. also used figuratively); 
tinge I* poetical; Main Is used either with 
it* proper meaning or figuratively. 

Colorable, a. Ostensible, plausible, spe¬ 
cious. 

Combination, n. Cabal, conspiracy, plot. 
A cafiofl* a party intrigue ; a cotnblnctlim, 
the union of many for mutual protection ; 
a plot i* imecret union of two or more per¬ 
son*, for had purpose* ; a conspiracy is a 
mcrct concert among it number of person* 
to bring about a change. 

Command, n. Injunction, order, precept. 

Commodity, «. Goods, merchandise, ware. 


Common, a. Mean, ordinary, vulgar. Com¬ 
mon is the opposilc of refined; mean, of no¬ 
ble ; ordinal■</ of distinguished ; vulgar of 
cultivated. Uncommon. (See Exceptional.) 

Compel, v. Force, oblige, necessitate. 

Compennation, n. Amends, recompense, 
remuneration, requital, reward. Amends is 
tho return for a fault; nrompense, voluntary 
payment for voluntary service ; tmnfsimi- 
/ton is a payment for "Service ; -r. (put,id pays 
kindness with kindness ; remuneration is ns 
Indefinite as hut less voluntary than ncom- 
j/eiist; reward is a voluntary return for ser¬ 
vice or conduct. 

Complain, v. Lament, murmur, regret, re¬ 
pine. 

Comply, v. Accede, conform, submit, yield 
Defuse. 

Compound, a. Complex, Simple. 

Comprise, v Comprehend, contain, em- 
biaco, include. 

Conceal, t. Hide, secrete. Um ovlil 

Conceive, r. Comprehend, uederstaml. We 
(onctive A thtngw hen we human idea ol it; 
we mult Maml or nmipich, nd it only uteri 
we possess all the ideas who h the thing pre¬ 
sents. Cud,rstanding relates to familiar 
tilings; comprehension to principles. 

Conclusion, n. Infcrcm e, deduction A 
conclusion Is dscisin ; an iaf’ r, ,, incom- 
plote , adidiirtnni is drawn fiomargument*, 
a conclusion from facts 

Conduct, r Direct, guide, lead, govern, 
regu lute, manage. 

Confirm, r. Corroborate Contradict. 

Conflict, it. Combat, contest, contention, 
struggle. 

Confute, r. Disprove, jefutr, oppugn An 
argument is confuted-; u t barge r,fitted , a 
statement disputed , au erroneous rlrxtnrir 
oppugn, •/ 

Conquer, r. Overromo, subdue, surmount, 
vanquish. Defeat. 

Con v.-q newer, n. Effect,evr-nt. Issue, result, 
Tliere may he several cons.fpn v -: men. 
can he hut one 7t: all. Issue anti erent art 
final; cnnecgucnccn miry he intermediate 
Hpct relates to tliingH physical or linual; 
Conner/unices to moral tLmgsiiiily. <'av-1! 

Consider,!'. Hetleet. Onn-ider Is prat tiertl 
JUrt. speculntlM", or moral. 

Consistent, a. Constant, compatible. In¬ 
consistent. 

Console, r Comfort, solace, ('onfml glees 
pleasure ; consUe arid .-ola, ■ alleviate pain. 
Consolation Is of a higher kind than sola,,. 

Consta.net/, n. Firmness, stnbililv, stead¬ 
iness Constuiie/j relates to the aflectimis , 
firmness to the will; stuM/lty to the opin¬ 
ions ; steadiness to conduct and action 
Inconstancy. (Bee Cu aniieabi.eness.i 

Contaminate, v. Corrupt, defile, pollute, 
taint. 

Contemn, v. Despise, disdain, scorn. Es- 

TEE31, 

Contemplate, r Meditate, muse. Wecou- 
t an/tlnte what ts lieforo our eyes ; meditate on 
actions or qualities ; rim rtf on recent, events. 

Contemptible, a. Despicable, paltry, pitiful, 
vile, mean. Noble. 

Contend, v. Contest, dispute, atrive, strug¬ 
gle, combat. 


Continual, a. Constant, continuous, pew 
pctual, incessant. Intuumittent, (BeeA l¬ 
ternating ) 

Continuance, n. Continuation, duration. 
Cessation. 

Continue , r. Persial. pansevere, pursue, 
prosecute. Cease. 

Contradict, v. Deny, gainsay, oppose. Con¬ 
firm. 

Cool, a. Cold, frigid. Cord implies the 
opposite of warmth; cold ami frigid o\v tho 
opposite of warm. Figuratively, ,j,,l is op 
posed to friendly ; cold to warm-hearted; 
frigid to animated. Hot. 

Correct, v. Kectify, reform. IVe nctify mis¬ 
takes ; cnrirrl substantial faults ; reform the 
public service. 

Cost, n. Chai ge, expense, price, Cost or er- 
pmse is wliat is pan! for a thing ; price, or 
charge w hat, is asked for It. 

Covetousness, n. Avarice, rapidity. Cm 
polity Is mi acquired disputation to mass and 
to keep An acarhi.im man seeks to keep 
w lint lie lots; a o.retoas man to get. more. 
JIbnefickni e. 

Coirantice, 71. Fear, timidity, pusillanimity. 
COIU.VOF. 

Crime, i, Bin, vice, misdemeanor. Ciiinei 
is a violation of human law; tin, of moral 
law : sot, of the law of Oral Pin includes 
crime, and trice; misdemeanor Is a minor 
offence 

Criminal, n. Convict, r ulprlt, felon, male¬ 
factor. Cihmnat t- a general ton, for vio¬ 
late! of law ; cn/piit re brought before a 
conn ; n,,il, fa, tor, any evil-doer ; felon, pri¬ 
son guiltv t.f felony; conpld, Beutr-neevl 
criminal. 

Crooked, a. Bent, curved, oblique. 

Brii.vn.iiT. 

Cruel, a. Barbarous, brutal. Inhuman, 
savage. Kind. cSr-e Arret tionatic.i 

Cultivation, n Culture, reforennnt. 

Cursory, a. pc-ultriiy, harty, slight Bx- 
UAUsTIV E. 

Custom,/,. Fashion, ii,auiit-r. junri’se. r 
tom Isirlatlve; /no. fee, ausomte; man- 
n, r or maun, re in lire wav ill which we be¬ 
have m social iidcrronrts.' .fashion is a tem¬ 
porary, arhiiiiirv mode of doing or making 
things 

11 

Hanger, n. ll.i/aid. peril f/.irard nmy he 
a good ; danger anil pad an- evils, A /serf 
i- a (fur off). t-Miaordlunry danger. Safety. 
tSce Safe.) 

Hark, a. Dismal, opaque, obscure, dim. 
Light 

Deadly, a. Fatal, destructive, mortal. Whs! - 
ever produces death Is deadly; whatever 
ends in death, mortal. Fatal and desti srhes 
apply also lo things which produce great 
harm. 

Death, n. Departure,decease,demist;. Death. 
is the general term, ft,part are, decease, and 
demise relate, to human Ic ings only. De¬ 
cease is the legal term ; demise is used of the 
death of great personages. Life. 

Decay, n. Deeline, coiisiimptton Da ily U 
a gindual loss of health ; decline, of vigor; 
consumption, of existence. 

Deceive, v. Delude, Impone upon. Deceive 
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is the general term, and includes the others. 
We arc del tidal by false hopes, imposed vptm 
by others for gain. We may be deceived 
without any fault of out own; but not de¬ 
luded. 

Dnchtc, r. Determine, conclude upon. We 
decide, more quickly thuu we dthrtnlne. We 
conclude upm a thing when we arrive' at a 
final determination in regard ft) it. 

Declare, V. Publish, proclaim. We publish, 
or pi'oetahn publicly only ; we etntare pri¬ 
vately or publicly. Facts and opinions aio 
declared ; events published ; public measure** 
proclaimed. 

Deed, «. Act, action, exploit, feat, achieve¬ 
ment. 

Defeat, r. Conquer, icpulcc, overthrow, 
frustrate, foil. CoNqi'Kii. 

Defend, v. Protect, vindicate. Jhfeud is 
the general term. MnUhation is a moral dc- 
j at fie ; protection, a permanent defense. At* 
tack. 

Delay, v. Defer, postpone, procru'diiiftto, 
prolong, protract., retard. W c delay a thing 
by not beginning it; defa and post/nmc by 
fixing the beginning at a later period. The 
continuance of a tiling 1 h prolonged or pro- 
ir acted ; the end ref a/dal Drocraultnation 
is a bhimev\oi thy delay. 

Delightful, a. Charming. Charming is a 
stronger term than delightful , and mosllj r 
applied to pleieuiH’H of the senses J)iha* 
ouEEAm.i:, 

Demand, v. We demand what is due us; 
require \\ hat we expect to have done. 

Demolish, v. Destroy, dismantle, mz«\ 
ruin, overthrow. 

Deny, r. Define, disavow, contradict We 
deny facts; contradict erroneous statements; 
refuse jequcsfs; disavow what in wrongly 
attributed to um. Affirm. (Sec Vouch.) 

Deplore, v. Linn out, bewail ; mourn, he¬ 
rn oim. 

Deposit, n. Pawn, pledge, security 

Deride, v. Banter, rally, mock, ridh ule. 
Banter and rally are slight ridicule ; m/shi y 
is u direct personal attack ; dcrUion is 
stronger thuu ridicule , but weaker than 
mockery 

Design, «, Plan, project, purpose, scheme, 
in it ion. Franck. 

Desire, v. Wish, hanker after, long for, 
covet. 

Destiny, n. Fate, doom, bit. 

Determined, a. Hesnlute, decided ?)riu. 
PNOV.TK IlM I Mfi O 

Deviate, v. Kn. stray, wander, swerve. 

Diction, n. T'lirUhCoiogy, style. 

Diet ionary, t, Glossary l<-\icon, vocabu¬ 
lary. A lexicon i* a di.rotuiry of dead 
languages. A t'oenhuhtm i** u list of words; 
h glossary is a nxubuhny with explana¬ 
tions. 

Differ, V. Disagree, dissent vaiy. AouxK. 
(Sec Mrrr.) 

Different. , a. Distinct, separate. Different 
refers to internal qualities , distinct to thing* 
as seen by the eye or mind ; separate is what 
is apart to ho seen by itself. Likt.. <Sec 
blKfSNKHSO 

Difficulty, u. Jm pediment, obstacle, ob¬ 
struction, perplexity. Ease. 


Disadvantage, p. Defcrffoent, hnrt, injury, 
prejudice, Advantage. (Sec Benefit.) 
Disagreeable, a. Unpleasant, offensive. 
Delightful. 

Discernment, r>. Discrimination, judgment, 
penetration. Diu'ernmud estimates rightly 
persons or things; }>e net radon pierces 

through what has been hidden by cunning; 
discrifuination finds the difference between 
two objects ; judgment is a practical power, 
the result of ihwaid deduction. 

Discredit, n. Disgrace, scandal, reproach. 

dishonor. Credit. (See Name ) 
Dishonesty, n Fraud, knavery. IIorsrrcsTT 
Dislike, n. Disgust, displea^uie, distaste, 
dissatisfaction 

Displease, v. Offend, vex. Ihsplt use re¬ 
lates lather to the Inward feeling ; iffmd und 
tfzc to the exterior cause. Yex is stronger than 
Offend and dfsphase ; but temporary, (.‘bask. 
Disposition, n. Jiu linulion, ti rnper, J)is- 
posUhni is permanent ; Inclination and 
temper transitory; dcs)Xifiifion Is (strong s and 
more posiflve than inclination. 
Dissimilarity, n. VnhkenesH. Ijljsnexk 
Dissolute, a. Lnx, loose, licentious. Aus¬ 
tere, 

Distinguished, a. FamouH, cm incut, Illus¬ 
trious, conspicuous, noted. Fniuhtin- 
mnsMEj). (See Oriktiie ) 

Distress, n Agony, anguish, anxiety, lh a- 
tcfsfiU the rc«ul1 of pres< nt evil; agony of 
immediate evil ; anguish or reflet tion oil past 
evil ; anxiety of the four of future evil 
Distribute, f . Allot, nppoilion, assign. 
Distrust n Suspicion. Fonfn>knok. (Ste, 
Horn: ) 

Divide, ? Separate, purl, disunite, dis¬ 
tribute 

Doctrine , n Dogma, ten«*t A docti me rests 
ou Indaidual mu horny ; n dogma on the au¬ 
thority of a body , ft taut on its merits 
Doubt, u DisbeJn-f, suspense Belief. 
Doubtful , /{. Dubious, uncertain, precarious. 
Certain 

Dregs, n Dross, scum, refuse, scdiimnl. 
1 >ull t <i Dismal, gloomy, sad. A thing is 
dull and glimny w hen it wants light and life ; 
dtstmd. w hen it has what, is also offensive to 
liie mcpv* Sad if. generally usee m regard to 
moral objei Lh Bright. 

Durable, a. feasting, perniancut. Dm able 
applies more properly to things material, a 
durable structure; fasting to non-nmlerml 
things, a hunting fetid Permanent Is weaker 
than durable ; a jurmnneut situation. Tkm- 

FOKARY. 

Duty, n. Obligation. Duty relates to the 
whole conduct of men ; obligation to par¬ 
ticular circumstances. 

K. 

Player, a. Karnest, serious. Earnest is ex* 
c.lnsively moral ; eager, cither phvsical or 
moral. Eager mss isusuully a fault; earnest' 
it*** a virtue. A person or thing is seriates ; 
only n person earnest. Indifferent. (See 
I ndifferknck.) 

Eagerness, /-, Avidity, greediness Indif- 
FKRKNCL. 

Earn, v Win, obtain, acquire, get, attain, 
gain. tfrKNt) 


Sate, n. Quiet, rest, repose. Best Is ces¬ 
sation of motion; ease. Is freedom from any¬ 
thing painful; guist, freedom from disturb¬ 
ance caused by other« ; repose is the neces¬ 
sary rest after labor. 

Ease, n. Easiness, facility. DirnctTLTT. 

Ebullition, n. Effervescence, fermentation, 
fc rath nt. 

Ecclesiastic, h. Divine, theologian. An 
ecclesiastic has a station in the church a the.- 
ofogian writes on theology; a divine toachea, 
besides having a stntlon in the church. 
Eclipse, v. Obscure, darken, cloud, veil. 
Ecstasy, n . Itapt.ure, transport. EcMusy 
and raptor w arc {‘Icasuruble; transport. 
pleasurable or painful. 

Edifice, n. Fabric, structure. 

Eduratitfh, n Breeding, Instruction, nur¬ 
ture, tuition. Education Includes ins/rtitii&o 
and bueding ; breedi ig rcinles to the man- 
ners ; instruction to imparting knowledge; 
tuition is the act of teaching ; nurtt/r* iJte 
bringing up of children. 

Effect, v. Perform, produce Eff'er.t includes 
prfonn and produce.. Only a rational agent 
can fffect. 

Effective, a. Effectual, efficient, efficacious. 
Ineffectual. 

Elderly, a. Aged, old. Aged denotes greater 
age than elderly ; old Ilian aged. Elderly 
and aged are more respectful than old. 
Youthful. 

Elocution, v. Eloquence, oratory, rhetoric, 
Elocution Is the manner of delivery ; eke 
guencc the matter Oratory is an acquired 
prl; dmptctu'c a natural gift; rhetoric is the 
theory of oratory (In common use as a dis¬ 
play of oratory). 

Embarrass, r. Entangle, perplex. 

Embellish, V. Adorn, ch-oorato, lK aufify. 

Embrace, v. Clasp, hug. 

Empirc,u. Deign, kingdom, dominion. An 
empire 1* a great conn try composed of dif¬ 
ferent people; ft kingdom in smaller. As 
implying the, exercise of power, tfnjtirc re¬ 
lates to the country governed ; reign to the 
ruler; uva*! rin pit e ; alongnbya. Domin¬ 
ion denotes either fclui art, or power of rul¬ 
ing. 

Employ, v. Act. What is employed acta ; 
what, h’ used i« luted upon. 

Empty, a. Devoid, vacant, void. An empty 
building; a meant chair; void of reason ; 
</< roi.d of sense. Full 

Encomium, //. Eulogy, cnlnginni, panegyric. 

Encourage, f. Animate, enibolden, Impel, 
Incite, stimulate, urge. Abash, 

Encourage, r. Advance, forward, prefer, 
promote. 

Encroach, v. Infringe, intrude, invade. 

Endeavor, v. Aim, strive, struggle. 

Endeavor, n. Effort, exenion, attempt, aim. 

Enemy, n. Adversary, antagonist, foe, op¬ 
ponent. Foe Is stronger than enemy. An op- 
jsmeat opposes one’s opinions, etc. An *nD 
versaiy, from personal reasons, opposes one’s 
cluims ; an antagonist Is a kind of opponent. 
Enemy and/oc convoy the idea of personal 
hostility. Friend. 

Energy, w Force, vigor, strength, power, 
spirit. 

Enormous, a. Huge, Immense, vast. JSnor* 
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moo* and huge relate to aize; immense and 
tail tti extent, quantity, and number- Enor- 
mom I* laijjer tiian huge; Immense than »<w«. 
Enroll, v. Enlist, list, register, recurd. 
Enthusiast, n. Fanatic, visionary. The ei>. 
thusiast feels a peculiar mental fervor; the 
fanatic believes himself inspired ; the vision- 
ary sees supernatural visions. '• 

Equal, a. Equable, even,like, alike, uniform. 
An equable temper; an even surface ;' like, or 
alike in face and color. Unequal. 
Eradicate, v. ftoot out, exl lrpato, exter¬ 
minate. 

iSrvoneoM*, a. Incorrect, inaccurate, inex¬ 
act. Exact. 

Error, n. Blunder, mistake. Error is tlie 
general term ; a blander is error in action ; 
a mistake an error of choice. . 
Especially, adv. Chiefly, particularly,prin¬ 
cipally. U*NBKA1.I,Y. 

Essay, n. Dissertation, tract, treatise, 
Establish, v . Confirm. Things permanent 
and imporlant are established ; things par¬ 
tial or temporary, confirmed. Ovwrwuuiw. 
Esteem, n. Regard, respect. Esteem and 
, esp.ict come from (he nnderstaiidiiig ; r,- 
garji, from the heart. Regard is felt among 
friends; resjmet for superiority Esteem 1h for 
worth. 

Estimate, v. Appraise, appreciate, esteem 
Estimate, r. Compute, rati- We tstlmntr 
expanses ; nun puts interesl ; rate a man’s 
commercial standing. 

Estrangement, n . Abstraction, alienation 
Eternal, a. Endless, everlasting The thr- 
nnl lias no beginning or end, the rwlhss a 
beginning hut no end ; the rrnlasting is 
without cessation or interruption. 

Evade, v. Equivocate, prevaricate. Wo 
evade by changing the subject, equivocate 
by using equivocal expressions ; /a, rari:ale 
by using loose, unsotisfuetory expressions 
Keen, a. Level, plain, smooth The iVm is 
free from great roughness ; the smooth from 
any roughness ; the hint from rise and fall; 
the plain from obstruction. Uneven. (See 
RotniM.) 

Event, n. Accident, adventure, Inridnnt, oc 
currcncc. An , wot is anything which is 
going on ill the world ; nit arrulctd is un ac¬ 
cidental mot ; an adventure an extraordinary 
event ; an incident n personal event; an or¬ 
dinary event. 

Evil, n. Ill, harm, mischief, misfortune. 
Good. 

Ejsaet, a. Nice, particular, punctual. Par¬ 
ticular and punctual are- applied to persons 
only; exact and nice either to persons or 
things. Exact and the two former are al¬ 
ways used in a good sense ; the two latter 
may lie carried to excess. Inexact. (See 
KsBottXQim.) 

Exalt, v. Ennoble, dignify, raise. Humble. 
Examination, n, investigation, Inquiry, 
research, search, scrutiny. Examination is 
a general term j an inquiry is made by put¬ 
ting questions ; an investigation is a minute 
inquiry; a search, a painstaking examina¬ 
tion ; a research, a thorough search ; a ecru- 
tiny, a rigid examination, 

Exceed, v. Excel, ontdo, surpass, transcend. 
Fall Hhobt. (See Fail.) 


Exceptional, a. Uncommon, rare, extraor¬ 
dinary. Uncommon. 

Excite, v. Awaken, provoke, rouse, stir 
np. Lull. 

Excursion, n. daunt, ramble, tour, trip. 
Execute, v. Fullil], perfoim Extent, 1 is 
stronger than fulfill or jn if arm. Wo fulfill a 
moral duty; pirfonn an ordinary task. A’.r- 
fcule (bringabout to an end) sonn lhlng ex¬ 
traordinary. 

Exempt, a. Free, tleared St'iurs v 
Exercise, r. Frai l Ire. An art is ,x. r< i.s,d, 
a professlon p, ucti red. 

Exhaustive, a. Thorough, complete Uun- 

SOKV 

Exigency, «. Emeigeney. The former is 
more frequent; the lultcrmoie pressing 
Experiment, n Proof, trial, lest. Trial 
hmls t.lie quality of a tiling ; ,\rp riment de¬ 
velops Home truth; pns.J is tin result of 
experiment; fist is Ihc most convincing 
proof. 

Explain, t>. F.xpound, inlciprct, illustrate, 
elucidate. Single words are , .1 j./.ti .ad , a 
work is ixpmindid ; a prophecy or the sense 
of a w01 k adi rpr. Ud ; a commentary ilini- 
dittis; an example Ulmt tales 
Express, v. Declare, signily, litli 1, toll. 
Extend, r, Itcach, stretch. Aiiiiidoe. 
Extravagant, u. Jaivish. piofu-c, prodigal 
Extravagant is llie general term. Tint I.r 
trcivivjiiiT spend their money unreasonably ; 
tlie prodigal in evees-i s The lavish man 
spends vvuetefully without Considering the 
value of what he spends; prof us, mss spends 
liberally from a full store. Paiislvio.niot;s. 
(See Avaricious ) 

F 

Eahle, n. Apologue, novel, romance, tale 
A.ruble nr ajml'u/ue is a short tale enrolling 
a moral. A l..a<l Beals vulh a variety of 
diameters and incidents ; a jomonci presents 
extraordinary itn lilenls; a foie is a simple 
kind of hi lion 

Ears, 11. Visage, eonnteimnee 
Eaeetious, a. Pleasant, jouilar, joeose. Fa- 
alums is used of either writing or 1 Oliver- 
safion ; the others only of nunemeion. 
Sxniois. 

Factor, 11 Agent. A factor nu-ri iy bny r -jind 
sells for Olliers ; mi ay. a! 1 run .nets all kinds 
of business. 

Fail, i\ To fall short, Is- deficient. Accom¬ 
plish 

Faint, a. Languid Faint i- slighter than 
languid; a fii/dins, spieiul through the 
whole frame is tuny not 

Fair. II Clear Whnl is/nJt 1ms brightness; 
what is tletir is spollnss. Fair weather is 
somewhat sunny; dear weather, cloudless. 
Stoumy 

Fair, 11 . Equitable, honest, reasonable. Un- 
twin. (See Unjust.1 

Faith, it. Ureed, A creed la ml established 
form of faith. 

Faithful, a. True, loyal, constant, Faith¬ 
less. 

Faithless, <*. Perfldious, treucheroiiH. Per¬ 
fidy is In the will: trear tuvy in the action ; 
faithlessness is a violation of faith for one’s 
own interu#t without attempting to deceive. 
Faithful. 


Fall, v. Drop, droop, sink, tumble. Km*. 1 
Fame, ». Renown, reputation. Fame, may 
bo good or bad; moan is used only of 
brilliant aud great deeds and men; reputa 
tkm is gained only by actual distinction In 
something, as the reputation of a lawyer, of 
a surgeon. 

Famous, it. Celebrated, renowned, illus¬ 
trious, Oumtiup.. 

Fanciful, < 1 . Capricious, fantastical, whim¬ 
sical, 

Fancy, n Imagination. Fancy relates lo 
light, objects; imagination to tilings grand, 
extraordinary, remote. 

Fast, n. Rapid, quick, fleet, expeditious. 
Scow. 

Fatigue, a. Weariness, lassitude. Fatigue 
Is a physical or mental exhaustion ; li-fO'i- 
otss un exhaustion of stringlh or spirits; 
lassitude a weak ness of the whole frame 
produced by fatigue or illness. 

Fear, , 1 . Timidity, tlmornusncss. till AVERT. 
Feeling, 11 . Sensation, sense. Feeling Is ■ 
trausiinry and changeable; sense, perma¬ 
nent. A feeling of pity; a sense of justice. 

A sensation Is an net. of Jetting. 

Feeling, n Sensibility, susceptibility. In- 
ttvfciniurr 

Ferocious, n Fierce, savage, wild, barba¬ 
rous. Milo. 

Fertile, a, f ruitful, prolific, plenteous, pro 
ductlve. bTKUIIJ! 

Fiction, 11 . Falsihood, fabrication. Fiction 
tells what may be, but Is nor; fibricafion 
and fiilsc/iood tell vvliat Is not as what Is. 
Figure, 11 . Allegory, emblem, metaphor, 
symbol, type. 

Find, v. Find out, descry, discover, espy. 
We, may.find by accident; we may find out. 
by exertion ; da:..or, r what is remote or hid¬ 
den. A thing is .dsnad a! a cl 1 -taller : vie 
espy something remote. Lose. 

F'ine, 0 . Delicate, idle h a:, applies to 
large or small objects; tlt/i- al: to small 
objecls only. In a moral sense diliatcy rests 
upon the taste ; nicifij noon a minute,search 
ing scientific examination ; delicate is pleas 
nnt to sense and taste, vvliat is nice refers 
to the appetite. Ciniet' 

Fine, n. Forfeit, forfeiture, mulct, penalty, 
Fire., 11 . (How, bent, warmth. Warm lit .H a 
gentle held; glow a purlin! heat or warmth ; 
fir, in action emits hud ; had. is less active 
(hnnyfie, more active than win,nth. 

Firm. a. Uonetant, solid, steadfast, fixed* 
sluhlo. Weak. 

First. 11 . Foremost, earliest. Last. 

Fit. r. Aceomiundate, adapt, adjust, suit. 

Fix, r. Determine, establish, settle, limit. 
Flame, n. Blaze, flare, flash, glare. Ftas/l 
is a-udden./firri, an unsteady firime; Mdse Is a 
broad, bright flame ; glare a strong, glowing 
flame. 

Flat, a. Level. Flat 1* the opposite of 
round; level of uneven. 

Flexible, a. Pliant, pliable, ductile, supple. 
Pliant ie need only in iv moral sense; flexible 
and pliable mean easily bent,; suppleness is 
an extreme pliability; ductile means easily 
drawn. Inflexibility. 

Flourish, r. I’Tosiier, tlinvo. Thrive de 
note* the process of becoming prosperous 01 






full grown; JkntrUh tho etote ; prosper U 
used only in a moral sen sc. 

Flow, v. UuaU, emanate, issue, stream, 
glide, prop'll. • 

Follow, v. Ensue, succeed Fatlom is to go 
In order ; suorMd marks an immediate suc¬ 
cession; euwe a following by mvemiary con* 
nection. 

Follower,n Adherent, partinm. Fotlote*r 
is general ; an adherent jolhucc a )>• icon's 
cause; a part bum his party. 

Fondness,a. Affection, likeness. Dr-unie. 
Foolhardy, <7. Adventurous. rash The 
advfiiif.ii/vo a imm v* mures fiom love of dan 
ger; the rank from (bouglitlet“me,s- ; tin* 
foolhardy from foolish hi mu of conse¬ 
quences Cactioi s (See W.miy ) 
j Forbid, t, flileidh t, prohibit. Forbid in 
tho common word; prohibit the jiulu ia! ; 
i/dt/dh t the inomJ FtKAfn* 

Forerna nor, n Harbinger, messenger, pre 
cursor. 

Foresight, ?i. J-’oiecast, forethought and 
pre meditation. Business requires ion sight.; 
Htaieamanslup ft/rent.4; pttftwdibdhm de¬ 
notes knowledge obtniied In mcditallou ; 
forethought Is seeing something before it. 
happens 

Foretell, r FredUt, prognosticate, proph¬ 
esy. An eclipse Is,/bn told , a calamity jo t 
du fid ov pr/iplms/rd ; the result of a disease 
progno.dnudi d from the s\ mptoirm 
Forgive, v AlsoJn, pardon, leruit. We 
Jhrglve an Inpirj \panl>n< a ciime; uand a 
penult) , nbsnlt'i. fiom a sin. 

Form, v. Compose, court nub , make. 

Form, v Ceretnotiy, oh^uxanccs, rite. 
Form lh general; oinnony i- 111 vjo/ru of 
outward behavior; rife* and ob** namit* 
are religious. 

Formal, u. Ceremonious, ceremonial. For- 
mol in a bad sense is the opposite of <a>) ; 
o irmo/uous to cord ml; a maun all relates to 
established ceremonies ; jot mol wul /v/v- 
monian* may be used rn an ludillereut 
sense 

Formidable, a . Dreadful, temblc, shock¬ 
ing, tciri/lc. 

Forswear, v. iVrjure, suborn, Ptrjn/y Is 
a fake oath Kefon* a court; i'o<smar Is 
up •< d to oaths of all kind-, suborn is to 
nuikc to i>tijuf< ttrjfUMW/trr, 

Fortunate, a laieky, piosjMirous, Hiicces>.- 
flit. Fortunab and Vichy relate to tint p* 
happening hejond the roulrol of man , }><■ 
/H'eouii and s/n r< ssfu/ denote the apt; of 
• \ll a-' well as the acquisition of go on ; jut- 
burnt' apphe- to single rlreum tain es ; pros* 
pwcMix to si /-ene- of cnemostuneew, Lnfoii- 
'll NATE. (He* 1 NU.UTV.' 

Foster, v Chci. d\,buihi.i, indulge, nourish, 
nuiK 

Foundation, to Base, bash , ground The 
J omul at urn. is* unde mound ; btu*h *>r base. 
above ground ; the Jo >udat f on for a report } 
the grounds <»f a suspicion. 

Fragile, a. Brittle, frail. Frad h- only 
used figuratively. AJragile thing isUuble to 
in* broken; a brittl one will In* ak under 
the slightest violence Hiuono. 

Frame, n. Conailtution, temper, tempeia- 
n«mt. Frame denotes the body or the men¬ 


tal powers In a universal sense; temper tho 
general or particular state or feeling of the 
individual; temper anient and eonstitvtlon 
his general state ; tho latter hus a physical 
sc use only. 

Frank, a. Candid, free, Inge mums, open, 
plain. jDihLNUENnons. (8ee Artful.) 

Freedom, n. Liberty. Ftecdow is private; 
hiljer/y public ; a fnedow may be innocent 
nud agreeable; a lilterfy disagreeable and 
insulting Sr.Avr.iiY. 

Friend , n. Well wisher Fm:. 

Frolie, to (i.ambol, prank. A gavdsd Is 1 a 
trick of movement; a ptottk, a humorous, 
eereiitric freak ; a merry, laughing, noisy 
performance. i-» a fiohe. 

Ful/itl, v. Accomplish, complete, keep, real¬ 
ize 

Full, a. .Replete, filled, abounding. Empty. 

0. 

Gain, n. Emolument, protit, lucre. Gain is 
the general tcun ; profit Is what comes trom 
ouch artielu or venture ; emofum+id Is the 
gain fiom one's oflice or position, lutet i*j 
onl) used in mi absTract (and bad) sense. 
Loss. 

Gall, n. Walk, carriage Go if is the man¬ 
ner of carrying the body and limbs when in 
motion ; wdk Me* manner of carrying them 
when walking; earrVtye applies either to 

motion or jepos-e. 

Gape, r Car'*, "Tare, Gape ami .«/<?/<’ ha-\e 
n bad sense ; ihe fonm’i is the lesnlt of 
Ignorance; thelnttci of irnjjerthience ; tjuz< 
iui" a good n.-e , t<* <jat<' ut a pictme. 

Vatin r , i Colha f We t/ather fmm fieri h- 

t-liy or convene m c*; we t of bet from choieo 
<»r derign ; wi f filth/ r fruit: * of a < t jncture-'. 
S' S-TTn.. tSr Sl'iinn.t 

Veneratiitn, n Ag* 1 The latter denotes 
the pniod , tin- fonuu tlie per-ons living in 
that period 

Genius, n. Tab of Guitu- i-* n most. cxtra**r- 
dmarv and oilginal mental endow merit ; 
tab ut b 'iiipii-tth ( and imitative rather tliun 
original. 

Gen til/s, u. Ileal lieu. Pagans. Gnddcs 
were all nations cxeepf the .lews; IhiUhen 
and Paqnnc arc ail nations prucliciug nlola- 
l.iy'T f.u-e woiship ; that hen i< more Ire- 
queidly applied to tnllr/ated /A.-.'-m uutlonK 
like Ihe Creek ind I(urnan*<. 

Gentle, a. Tune. Gt nth //css is natural: 

fa tin m ^ the r» Milt, ot art or breeding ; j //title 
is the opj>o"ire (»f fieri c or mde , tarn* of 
w'Jhl or spirited : in a moral Keiiso tjeniU has 
a good, fate* a bad siguiih At ion. Koron- 

Get, r Cain, obtain, pun nre, acquire, cam. 
Lomu 

Vive , r. Bestow, grant We, gin vvluU is 
asked or unasked for ; (/rani what in asked 
foi ; 1ua*ow what is exprewdy wished ; btsinw 
imlicutn- the need of the rcceivci Takk. 

Give up, r (Vde, concede, deliver, ftur- 
render, yi* hi 

Glad, a Cheerful, joyful, pleased, Glarf U 
stToic'er iluin < h+crjul and weaker than 
joyful ; glad denotes u l.voty aqrl transient, 
phusid u 1< ss vivid bin, more lasting sent!- 
| meat , r/per/ uirunK jk ati even frame of mind. 
Sa,M, (<e< More\Pifl 1 

| Gloomy, a. Morose, sullen. Gloomy ia In 


the frame of mind ; more** and tttUoi in tfe# 
temper; eutiermts in shown by reserve* f 
moroHenee* by roughuess of voice and IttK 
guage. CaKKiuroL. 

Glory, n. Honor. Glory is attained hy 
splendid exploits ; honor by a con&chmtloufl 
dlHiiharge of one’s duty. 

Good,a, Virtuoim, worthy. JS^d. 

Good , ti. Advantage, benefit.^ Good as a 
univeiFtl term includes benefit and, advan¬ 
tage ; u bt/iejit Is a positive good; an 
advantage an indirect good ; an advantage la 
not a benefit unless good use is made of tt. 
Evil.. 

Good Future, n. Hood humor. The for¬ 
mer Is u permanent habit; the latter a tem¬ 
porary Mate of the sprits. 

Goods, n r Chattels, effects, furniture, mova¬ 
bles. 

Govern, v. Regulatfij rule. Gcnm'n has 
alv ays a good bciihc ; rule may h'avo a Iwd 
one; regulate is governing with judgment. 

Grace, u. Favor, Grace is the result of 
kindness : favor is \olimimy, without obli¬ 
gation or hope of reward; Juror l* n po*dttvo 
good; gract a kindness to offenders, deserv¬ 
ing puriiKhmcnt. 

Grave, a. Charm. Grace Is merely physical; 
ihann either physical or menial; gran: 
dejR*iids on bodIJy musouient; charm I& an 
! innate qualify. 

i Graceful, a Comely, elegant. Axckwarix 
* Grandeur, /, Magniilcence. The latter la 
| tin* highest degieo otgrund/ur. 

| Gratify, Humor, Indulge. Umnar i« 

: generally used in a bad sense. 

| Grave, a Bcrlons, eolernn. Glare nwans 
j more than reta>u*; less than solemn; 

(parity is a characteristic of persons; 

! neriaufiTum of peraons and tilings ; gravity 
| of demeanor; tv serUn/n clutrge ; a s/Jann 
I invocution. Facetjoiis. 

Great, a Big, largo. Grad refers to fill 
dimensions; large to extent, quantity, 
tpace : big t*> capacity or expansloii, Smaix. 
oSce Lir-n.K.) 

Greediness, u. Avidity, eagerness. Atklify 
reft rs to mental desires ; grmtinnw to physi¬ 
cal ; ,/'.(/•'/',"{/* is u passing feeling; gnedi- 
tieAr a 11a i -d habit. 

Grief, n Afllictiou, sorrow. JoY. 

Grieve,-. Lament, mourn. Grief is inward 
feeling; mounting and lamentab/m, the 
I out waul sign of grief; lament expresses ft 
passing and partial fet-Ung; mourning a 
permanent one. Rejoice. 

Gross, n. Total. Grant is the whole from 
which nothing has been taken; total the 
whole to which nothing iiwd be added; 
deductions may i>o made from the gross, hot 
not, Trom the total. 

Guarantee, r. To bo respofialblo for, be 
security for, warrant Guarantee re fere to 
either private or public matters; be wenritfif 
to pnxate only ; one is security by contract; 
m/we.v/Wc by hi« ,office oreituatlon ; martini 
is a commercial terra. * , 

Guard, t>. Defend, watch, shield, koept, 
protect. ■ ' 

Guard, n. bentineh A stitilrdilib 
guard. - ^ 

Guess, v. Conjecture, dlvltto. Wo gusts 







Whftt i*; amjsciurt what may be; 1 divine 
things mysterious or supernatural. 

OuRa, n. Deceit, fraud. GtiUe denotes 
Extreme dbeoltfulncss ; deceit la the general 
word; fraud is a node of deceit 

Guiltless, a. Harm leas, Innocent. The 
hmoieut do not directly harm ; the gudtless 
do not mean,harm ; the harmless want the 
power or will to Inflict physical injut y. 
Guilty. 

Guilty, a. Criminal. Guilty murks the 
factbf the offence; niminat its character; 
guilt 1 » * matter of evidence. Ocii.ti.esn. 

n. 

Habit, it. Cnalom Custom Is the frequent 
repetilion of an act; habit the Involuntary 
movement resulting from that repetition 

Hail , v. Accost, address, greet, salute, wel¬ 
come. 

Happiness, n. Beatitude, blessedness, bliss, 
felicity. Felicity is more than happiness; 
Was than both. Beatitude is heavenly hap- 
piue.se, blessedness the happiness of those fa 
voted by Heaven. llMHArriNtssa iSi elJn 
uafipr.) 

Uarbnjr, n. Haven, port. A haven Is a nut ■ 
ural h at bur ; a part an artiflual /turbot. 

Hard, a. Finn, solid. Bodies tut-hunt by 
the adhesion of their component part-; tin: 
adherence of different bodies to each oilier 
is firmness. Hurd denote* a t loser (idle r, 
elite of the parts of a body than soli't ■ Hurd 
Is opposed to soft ; solul to Jluttl Soft. 

Hard, a. Arduous, difficult. Haul is posi¬ 
tive ; difficult negative ; arduous means more 
than either. A illffirult task n-qulres exer¬ 
tion ; a hard tusk, great exertion ; an ardu¬ 
ous task, extraordinary exertion. Easy 

Harsh, a. Rough, rigorous, severe, graft, 
morose. Gentle. 

Hasten, it. Accelerate, despatch, expedite, 
speed. l'Jastin denotes a quick movement 
towards a point; accelerate, a bringingsome¬ 
thing to a point; ejwtt. a tpilck, forward 
movemetil, disjiatch, bringing to an end; 
erffidite, bringing to au end important affairs. 
Belay. 

Hateful, a. Odious. Hateful applies to 
0 whatever transgresses tlie rules of morality ; 
odious -to things ielating to the Interests of 
others. 

Hatred, v. Enmity, ill-will, rancor Huh id 
is stronger titan enmity ; enmity than tit will. 
Bancor is a hitter, inveterate enmity. Ill-will 
is in tlio mind only. Friends inn 

Haughtiness, n. Arrogance, pride. Ha ugh 
f I liens and. arrogance arc founded on a lofty 
idea of one’s own merit* ; disdain on a low 
opinion of others. Modesty. (Bee. Modest.) 

Haughty, a. Arrogant, disdainful, super- 
clltons. prond. 

Hasard, v. Risk, venture. Hazard denotes 
an ahsence of design ; risk, a choice, the re 
Sttitof necessity. Venture. implies acalcti- 
latfon bf the chances. 

Healthy, a. Salubrious, salutary, whole- 
some. Healthy is the general word ; whale¬ 
mens i* what does not Injure the health ; m 
lubrious, what improves It; salutary, vvliat 
careaadlsordur. Unhealthy. (See Sickly ) 

Heap, v. Accumulate, amass, pile. We heap 
without order; pile in order; accumulate by 


adding Heap to heap ; amass by forming into 
a maas. 

Hearty, a. Cordial, sincere, warm. Sincere 
expresses a weaker feeling than warmth or 
cordially. A warm heart; sincere profes¬ 
sions; a cardial greeting ; a hearty welcome. 
(See Aiitful.) Insinckiir 

Heavy, a. Bmdensomc, ponderous, weighty. 
Weighty is more i hue h.anj , ponderous more 
than Weighty. I.k.ht. 

Heed, n. Care, uttenlion. 11.ed applies to 
important tilings , cure to less Important. 
A/ttntU)u is the generic lenn. 

Heighten, it. Enhance, exalt, elevate 1 , raise. 

Heinous, it. Atiixioiw, flagitionh, flagrant 
A heinous crime is a serious v tolation of law ; 
n flagrant offence is In direct, disiegind of 
established opinions ; ii flagitious offence- la 
a gross violation of morality ; an a'lotwus 
crime is accompanied vv itli n voltingand hor 
rttile eiiciimstanccs. Venial 

Hrljt, r Aid, assist, ulieve, sueeor. Help 
mid asast me personal services; tin-former 
physical, the, latter physical or mental. A - 
sls/auc, is given ; aid sent. f)m cut is assist¬ 
ance given Inimul lately ; J, it if is the re¬ 
moval of p.iln. Hinder 

Heretic, n. Sectary, sertariuii, schismatic, 
dissenter, nonconfoimwl lien He applies 
to mailers of faith ; schismatic Inuiattris of 
discipline A ms Ini y oi Ai clarion is a mem¬ 
ber of a seel; a dirscuter dissents from an 
established chinch, a rum oiftn iiu.Lt dm s 
not conform to a national icligiou. 

Hesitate, V. Falter.stammer, stmter. Main¬ 
our and stutter 1 elate to physical defects; 
hesitation is the result of no Interruption in 
the thoughts ; faltering of disturbed feeling. 

Hideous, a Ginn, ghastly, grisly Gtloi 
refers lo the face only ; gusty to the whole 
form ; hideous to nutural objects ; ghastly to 
things supernatural or death like. Unite 
Tin i. 

i High, a. l.ofly, tall, r levnted , Hie opposite 
of deep. 

Hinder, r. Impede, obstruct, prevent. We 
are hindered temporarily ; in. r<tiled alto 
getiier Impede and abdrurf relate to mine 
important things than hinder; and cause 
longer delay I lore. 

Hlnt,r. Allude, refer, suggirl, intimate, in 
smmite. 

Hold, i. Detain, keep, lelain, Hold is merely 
physical ; kttp is to have by at one’s dm 
po«al Ht/atit mill retain are methods of 
koping. What is detained is in pi without 
the ronsent of (lie owner; what is le/enueel 
in kept, but under altered cuemnstanees 

Hnlhirss, it. Sam Ilfy, piety, sacredness 

Holy, a .Devout, pious icligiou* Holiness in 
hothDiviue and human ; dit'oidwss,religion, 
piety, merely human. Piety is n fueling of 
iove mid obedience to a Supreme Being ; if* - 
rattan die outward mark of piety. Htht/lon 
is n matter of eomim t and pilm iple. 

Homely, a. I’lain, ugly, coarse. Beautiful. 

Honesty, n. Integrity, piobity, uprlshtness. 
Honesty is the general term ; it implies only 
a negative virtue. FtcMty is a tried, solid 
virtue ; uprightness implies also a resistance 
to temptation; integrity is soundness of 
principle either (like uprightness) with refer¬ 


ence to particuiartrusis, or wtthout. reference 

(<• auy outward circumstances. Dishonesty. 

Honor, v. Resjiect, reverence. Honor ex¬ 
presses an outvv%cd act., reverence is either 
mental or exterior ; ret put is generally men¬ 
tal. though it may be expressed by acts. 
Dishonor. (See Disc jiedii ) 

Hope, a. Confidence, expectation, trust. We 
hope for things desirable; dpi cl What may 
be doeiiiiblo or undesirable Confide and 
tr /st express a dependence on some person 
or tiling to effect something which we desire. 

Hopeless, a. Desperate. Hojitltse applies 
only lo things; deep,rate to persons or 
things, l),ep, rate is stronger than hnprUss. 

Hot, a. Aidcut. burning, fiery. Aitle.nl is 
only used figuratively. Hat expresses the 
presence of heat; fttry of fire und heat; 
burning of fire now in progress. (See CoOL.j 
Cold. 

However, eon/. Nevi rt.hcless, notwithstand¬ 
ing, yet Yet marks a simple contrast; 
nee, lilnlest and notwithstanding conso- 
ipieures (he opposite of wlmf was to be ex- 
perleil, Uuwenci muilcs a deduction diawn 
from the whole. 

'Humble, a. Morlcsi, submissive. Modesty 
relates to ourselves only ; humility to our¬ 
selves and others; si.hmtssircness to others 
H'limliti/ is a frame of mind; submlssivcices 
a form of in tlon. Haikjhty. 

Humble, i Degrade, humiliate ; mortify, 
nlue-e. Exalt, 

Humor, n. Moorl.temiier. 1/ninor and motsl 
me partial ami temporary ; (lie former la 
rhielly produced by physual, the latter by 
tin mat oi moral causes. Teni]ier is thu gen¬ 
eral permanent, state 

Hunt, n. Chose. The hunt begins as noon 
as vve begin to look for game ; the cliiMt 
when the game is found 

Hurtful, a. Noxious, pernicious. What Is 
hurtful simply hurls; what is pernh ions 
tends to dr-troy . what Is iujj'wus inflicts 
only physical hurt. Beneficial (See 
Advantaiieiios.) 

Husbandry, n. Cultivation, tillage. Cul/i- 
ratinu mi hides evciyihing relating to the 
production of tin- fruits of the earth; tillage 
is Hie preparation oi the ground for seed . 
husbaii'lry is cultivation for domestic pur¬ 
poses. 

Hypocrite, n. Dissembler. The hypocrite 
pietends to he what he fs not ; the dissembler 
min cals vv lint lie Is. Tile hy/ss rite roust be 
u ,/istemblcr ; hoi the dtesenlbler is not 
necessarily a hyim, rite. 

I 

Idea, n. Thought, imagination. The idea 
irptKsrnl" tl.e object ; thought icflecU U 
Imagination, combines ideas already in the 
mlnil. 

Ideal, a. Imaginary. The ideal is wind be¬ 
longs to ihe idea, independent of the reality; 
tlio imaginary is created by the tnlud Itself 
The ideal Is abstracted from the real; tlio 
imaginary directly opposed to it. 

Idle, a. Indolent, iaay. Affr expresses less than 
lazy ; lazy less tin n indolent An idle man 
does nothing useful; an invMenl man does 
not care to do anything ; a lazy tnan docs 
nothing which he can help doing. Idle in e 
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derived sense is synonymous wtlh vain ; an 
idle pursuit is a useless one by one wlio 
might have turned his time to better use; a 
ruin pursuit is one which is not attended by 
the hoped-for con* queued. (See Active ) 
INDUSTRIOUS. 

Ignorant, a Illiterate, unitarned, iinkl 
tert'd. Ignorant Is the general term , it im¬ 
plies simply a want of knowledge; tlhhiafe 
implies total want of cdututlon and is listd 
in an unfavorable.' sense; u„/ f ihicd anti un¬ 
learned imply want of ednejlion, tuit have 
no unfavorable sense, Learned. 

Illegal, a. Unlawful, lllii tt. Lawfui.. 

Illusion, II. IhdiiMiin Tint laller refers 
especially to the mind; the foimer to Uio 
senses and imagination. 

Imitate, r. Ape, ntnnit Imitate is the 
general word. Ate unpin s an absurd imita¬ 
tion, miimr a Indiumw one. 

Imitate, v. Follow, MV imitate wlmt is cx- 
Itrotil only; w efollow what is external or 
internal. 

Immaterial, a. Insignificant, trilling. Sto■ 
Ntrtt ANT. 

Imminent, a. Impending, threatening. 
Threatening evils are discoverable ; imj/end- 
ing and imminent ones are not An iin/mut 
ing danger has been for some tout; grad¬ 
ually coming on ; imniinod conveys no idea 
of duiatiou. REMOTE. 

Impair, r. Injuie, deteriorate, lessen. Ist- 
rnovr: 

Impatient, a. Vehement, fietfnl. PA¬ 
TIENT, 

Imperfection, n. Defect, fault. Iinimfn- 
turn IS vaill of pet rectum ; defiet shows that 
something ts wauling ; fault is r positive bn- 
peifirtian 

Imperious, n. Lenity, domineciiiig, over 
bearmg, liauglity 

Impertinent, a. impudent, insolent, rude, 
saucy. Imjierlliievre assumes to itself wlial 
belongs to others; rudiiiess Implies an ex¬ 
treme lireatll of decorum; sgH'i’ttss is a pert 
impertim nee, tmpudeme n shameless tin- 
iiertmence; jnsutence. an outrageous imp t - 

ttiifiiet. 

Impervious, a. Impassable, linpt imeablc, 
'uacceasilitc. 

I mplaeahie, a Inexorable, unrelenting 
rrleiitless Gentle 

Implant, i: lnculcale, infuse, instil, ingraft. 

Implicate, i) lneolvi, rofanglc, infold. 

Importance, a. Coii-cqurnce, iii.iiuciit. 
weight Iinjsirtivny is m ilimgsihcrnselves, 
A thing is iif •■orw.ipienc/ mi aeeount of ils 
coniei/i'fiiren. I Wvi/d is a very great degree 
of hiipniiince; rnmnenl is the Itiijiortani e 
belonging to a thing lioni Its power to 
affect our nvlcrc-'is , ii applies only to 
things relating to our happiness or prog 
perily. 

Impossible, n Impracticable Posmuee 

Jmjirint, v. Kugrave, stnm,i, indent, im¬ 
press. print upon. 

Impugn, v. Attack, assail, gam-ay.oppose, 
contradict. 

Inability ,n. Disability, find: 1 -!,/ is a gen 
eral absence of ablh'v ; din,Mils, in hintnhty 
in particular cases. Anu.tTV 

Inaccurate, a. Inexact. Acourats. 


Inactive, a. Inert, lazy, sluggish, alow, 
slothful. Active. 

Incapable, a. Incompetent, Inadequate, in¬ 
sufficient. UATABEE. 

Inclination, a. Propensity, proneness. In- 
j elination marks fbe first movement of the 
I will towards an object; tendency, a cont tuned 
iiulination ; propensity, a still stronger ill- 
tliuatlou; pwneness an liabtmal inclina¬ 
tion. 

Inconsistent, a. Incongruous, incoherent 
Inconsistency belongs to human feelings or 
neilons; incongruity to the qualities of 
tilings; i n column tj to thought or speech. 
Consistent. 

Incorruptible, < 1 . Jlonast, upright. Venae. 

Increase, n Accession, addition, augmen¬ 
tation. Jin mi*e ih the general word Ad¬ 
dition is an intrntlonal, auetaon an nni- 
denial Increase. Angina,tution incieuses 
value of a thing as well as quantity or num¬ 
ber. Decrease. (See A hate > 

Indecent, a. Immodest, indelicate. link 
rnny is weaker than inninuhsty ; stronger 
than indiluary. The latter tomes from de¬ 
ficient education; indcumy from unre 
strained desiie. Immodest condmi ; indell- 
j cate language ; indirect dies*. (See Becom- 
iso.I Decent. 

Indifference, ?.. Insensibility, a)iathy In- 
diffiiince is generally a partial, temporaiy 
state ; njiathy a permanent one fuse liability 
ts either temporary or jieriimueiit; It is in¬ 
capacity tor feeling. (See Feei.inu.) Sensi- 

1IIL1TV. 

Indolent, a C'nreiesv, listless Indolence is 
indopositlim to Gael lion ; listtessiuss a sort 
of temporary torpor ; the cai-bss man from 
want of thought lakes little or no coiuern 
abooi mines Iniu'si mor«. 

Indubitable,a indisputable, Iricontrovert! 

I lde, undeniable, unqucslionntde Doubt 
FVL. 

1 neffectual, a Unavailing, poivorh-s-. Kp- 
FECTUAL. 

Infamous, a. Scandalous Infamous up- 
J plies to persons and tilings; andnlont to 
j things only. Infamous linplus a worse of 
| fansi- against morality. All infamous crime ; 
! a Kiandii/ons fraud. 

; Inflexible, a Unyielding, immovable. 
Fekviolk 

Influence, n. Authority, asrende ncy, sway. 
Influence Implies a power unconnected with 
. n right; authority implies a power by right. 

! superiority, etc. An end,ncy and sway im¬ 
ply an extreme influence 

Inform, v. Arquatiii, apprise, Instruct, no- 
; tlfy, advise, tell 

Information, n. Intelligence, Instruction, 

' advice. 

! Infringe, v. Violate, transgress. Civil and 
i moral laws are inf, iugrd ; treaties and coin 
i pacts violated ; moral laws transgressed. 

Inherent, a. Inborn, Inbred, innate. 

Injury, n Damage, harm, hurt, mischief. 
Tnj.iry is the general word ; damage is an 
injury accompanied by toes; A arm the 
smallest kind of injury ; hurt an injury im¬ 
pairing the soundness of a thing ; mischief 
an injury disturbing the order of things. 

| Br.*is.ni. 


Inside, n. Interior. The latter applies more 
properly to object* of considerable size; the 
foimer to thing* either great or small. 
Outside. 

Insist, v. Persirt. yjif instil upon a right; 
wo persist in doing a tb Ing simply because 
we wish to do It. 

Ittsnare , v. ^Iluro, entrap, entangle, in¬ 

veigle. 

Insolvency, p. Failure, bankruptcy. In- 
solnency is an inability to pay one's debts; 
falling, a stopping of business from the 
same cause.; bankruptcy, a voluntary or in¬ 
voluntary assignment of assets to credit ora. 
Institute, v. Erect, establish, found, hi- 
stltute is to form according to a definite 
plan ; met. to build ; establish to ft* in posi¬ 
tion a thing alicady formed ; found to lay 
the foundation of. found a college J fleet a 
college building. 

Insurrection, >i. Rebellion, revolt, sedition. 
Incur ration may have eilht r a go aa or a bad 
sense ; sedition and rrbefliim bnve always a 
bad. It,nit is the throwing off of foreign 
rule; edition and nMlioii are directed 
against one's own government Sedition 
may be open or secret. 

Intercede, v. Interfere. Intermeddle, inter¬ 
pose, mediate. 

Intemperate, a. Immoderate, excessive, 
pelf-indulgent. Abstemious 
Intercourse, n. Communication, connec¬ 
tion, commerce. 

Interest, n. Concern, Meres> t« on ac¬ 
count of pioflt or amusement; concern is in- 
voluntary and disagreeable. 

Intermediate., a. Intervening. The latter 
relutCH lot true or circumstances ; tlio foimer 
to time and space. 

Interval, n. Respite. The latter denote* 
(easing fiom action for a lime. 
Intoxication, n. Drunkenness. Intoxica¬ 
tion may In- produced by various things { 
drunkenness Is piodnred by the use of into!- 
hating liquors. Sohiuetv. 

Intrinsic, a. Genuine, native, real, true, 
inherent, inwatd. 

Invasion, n. incursion, inroad, irruption. 
Invasion is the act of a regular, organized# 
force; irruption anrl inroad of irregular 
forces. Incursion is the frequent raid from 
one Mate to another bordering upon it. 
Invent, n Fabricate, feign, forge, frame. 
Invent is the general word, feign marks 
the creation of unreal objects ; frame marks 
an Invent,ton which combines and arranges 
objects, fabricate and/or (remark inventions 
entirely false. Invent a story; frame an 
apology ; feign repentance; fabricate a let¬ 
ter ; forgers, signature. 

Invincible, a. Insuperable, unconquerable, 
Insurmountable. 

Irrational, a. Absurd, foolish, preposter¬ 
ous. Foolish i* stronger than inattimai; 
less than absurd and preposterous. Irrational 
commonly applies to things \ foolish to per¬ 
son* or things. Rational. 

Irregular, a. Disorderly, inordinate, in¬ 
teroperate, lmmethodical. [negnlar Is 
stronger than immethodical ; weaker than 
disorderly. Irregular is not in order - dis¬ 
orderly positively out of order. Inordinate 
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la oat of order morally. Intemperate, con¬ 
trary to a proper temper. Intemperate lan¬ 
guage, Inordinate Jealousy; disorderly con¬ 
duct; Unmethodical habits; Irregular pro¬ 
ceeding*. 

Jealous, a. Suspicious in love, envious. 
Persons are jealous of what is their own; 
envious at what is another's; susjiiciout of the 
designs or character of others. 

Jeopard, v. a. Hazard, peril, ondangor. 

Jeet,t. Joke, sport, divert, make game of 
A person Jetts to make others laugh; he 
jokes or diverts for his own amusement or 
the amusement of others. Only persona can 
he made grime of; both persons and things 
can be made sport of. 

Journey, n . Travel, tour, passage. A jour¬ 
ney Is on land; « voyage on the water; travel 
generally a long voyage or Journey, or both. 
A tour Is marie foi amusement and instruc¬ 
tion, jjpsenge now more frequently refers to 
travel on the water. 

Joy, n. Gladness, mirth, delight, Joy Is a 
strong, lively sensation, evident In the face; 
glrulnett a more quiet, internal feeling; 
mirth a loud, noisy, externally express! d 
feeling. Uribe. 

Judge, n. A person who decides; a justice. 
A judge may determine any matter; an arbi¬ 
ter, referee, or umpire only special matters 
submitted to thorn. 

Joyful, a. Glad,rejoicing, exultant. Moobn- 
rvL. 

Judgment, n. Discernment, discrimination, 
understandIng Judgment is the generic 
name for the power of discriminating right 
and wrong ; discretion and prurience apply to 
particular cases Judgment combines ex¬ 
perience and knowledge; discretion Implies 
reflection In regard to the present; prudence, 
calculation of the future. 

Justice, n. Equity, right. Jostles is right as 
established by law; equity according to the 
circumstances of each particular case In¬ 
justice. i Set: W no sc ) 

Justness, n. Accuracy, correctness, pre¬ 
cision. Justness Is an agreement with cer¬ 
tain fixed principles; correctness, conformity 
* to a certain standard. A statement Is cor¬ 
rect ; the thought expressed in it iejuet. 


Keep, v. Preserve, save. Things are kept 
under all clrcumstanros; preserved from 
dangers and difficulties; saved from threat¬ 
ened destruction. Abandon. 

Kill, v. Assassinate, murder, slay. Kill Is 
tho general word. Murder is killing unlaw- 
fully with malice; assassination, kitting by 
surprise; staying, kilting In battle. 

Kindred, n. Affinity, consanguinity, rela¬ 
tionship. Kindred is the general word. 
Betellonehlp applies to particular families ; 
affinity is a close relationship; consanguinity 
is between persons descended directly from 
the same relations. 

Knowledge, n. Erudition, learning, science. 
Knowledge is the general word; science, a sys- 
tematte species of knowledge; teaming, the 
knowledge recetvod by instruction; erudition. 
a profound knowledge acquired by long, la¬ 
borious study. luKoruNoa. (See Iokojust.) 


Language, n. Dialect, idiom, speech, tongue. 
Language is the general word. Idiom marks 
the peculiar construction of language; a dia¬ 
led In a peculiar form of language. S/ieteh 
is an abstract term, denoting either tho power 
of uttering articulate souuds, or the words 
uttered. Tongue generally refers to tho 
spoken language only. 

Last, a. Final, latest, ultimate Islet Is op¬ 
posed to first; latest to earliest; Jinal to the 
introductory; ultimate to the immediately 
preceding. Fibst. 

lusudahlr, si. Commendable, praiseworthy. 
Things are laudable In themselves; com¬ 
mendable or praisema/hy in particular per¬ 
sons. A prulsnmrlhy action is enlilled to 
general respect; a tommendable one to 
temporary approbation. Blamabi.b 

Laughable, a. Comicid, droll, ludicrous, 
ridiculous. The laughable Is composed of 
things In general; the ludicrous tmt\ ridiru- 
lous have usually a personal reference; the 
former less so than the letter. The comical 
and droll apply to whatever is the cause of 
laughter. Humors. 

Lawful, a. Legal, legitimate, licit. Law¬ 
ful relates to law In general; bgal to the 
established law of the land; legitimate to 
siletititic standards ns well us law; licit to 
moral laws only. A legal remedy; a hitr/ul 
wife; a legitimate conclusion; an illicit In¬ 
trigue IlLEOAl,. 

Lead, ii Conduct, guide The two latter are 
modes of the former. Fou.ow. 

Lean, a. Meagre. Leon denotes want of 
fat; meagre of flesh. Fat. 

J,carned,a. Erudite, w liolarly. Ionouant 

Leave, v. Quit, relinquish We leave what 
we may possibly return to; we fait a thing 
finally; r> It aguish it unwillingly. 

Leave, n. Liberty, permission, license. Li are 
and liheity may be taken; Hina t arid jmniis- 
slon must he granted, leave refers to familiar 
tilings; Idwrty to more Important ones. 

Life, ,, Existence, animation, spirit, vivac¬ 
ity. Death. 

Lifeless, o Dead, inanimate. Thud and 
lifeless mark the absence of life where it once 
existed; inanimate where it. nevet existed. 
The inanimate world, a dead body, a hfrhss 
corpse. 

Lift, r. Erect, elevate,exalt, raise. Lowell. 

Light, a dear, bright. Daub. 

Lightness, n. Flight loess, giddiness, levity, 
volatility hkiiii)i;snB“s. (See Rumors i 

Likeness, n. Kescmhlance, similarity, like¬ 
ness is the general word; reseftiMan, e relates 
to external properties only; similarity to 
circumstances or properties. Likeness Is 
actual resemblance apparent. Enukknuss. 
iS ee Dissimilarity .1 , 

Linger, r. Lag. loiter, tarry, sunnier, lin¬ 
ger is lo stop or move slowly; tarry to stop; 
loiter to move slowly: lag has a bad sense; 
saunter is the lazy movement, of an idler. 
Hasten. 

Little, a. Dlmluutlve, small, little is the 
opposite of great.; small of large. Diminu¬ 
tive is smuller than it ought (o he. Cheat. 

Livelihood, u. Living, maintenance, sub¬ 
sistence, support. 


Lively, a. Jocund, merry, sportive, sprightly, 
vivacious, lively is the general word; 
sprightly, full of spirits; vivacious, same as 
lively; merry and Jocund are social forms of 
liveliness. 

Long, a. Extended, extensive. Shout. 

Look, v. Appear. The former marks the 
impression which a thing makes upon ihe 
senses; the latter the. act of coming into 
sight. A woman links handsome; appears 
■ suddenly. 

Lose, r. Miss. What is lost Is gone entirely; 
what Is missed is temporarily out of sight or 
reach. Gain. 

Irons, n. Detriment, damnge, deprivation. 
Gain. 

lMud,n. Clamorous, high sounding, noisy. 
Lund is the general word; clamorous is disa¬ 
greeably loud; high-sounding implies the 
use of big words; noisy is offensively loud. 
Low. 

Jsire, n. Affection. HATRED. 

Low, a.. Abject, mean. Low is stronger 
than menu; nbf et than both mean and low. 
Noble. 

Lunacy, u Derangement, Insanity, lunacy, 
mania, madness. Dernidjenunt denotes the 
beginning of mental unsoundtiess; insanity 
Is a positive disease; tiirwey a violent Insan¬ 
ity ; madness atui mania denote u confirmed 
and furious stage of Insanity or lunacy. 
Hanxti . 

Lustre, n Brightness, brilliancy, splendor. 
n right ness and lustre apply generally to 
natural, brilliancy and splendot to artificial 
or extraordinary lights. Figuratively bright- 
ness applies to ordinary, lustre to remarkuble 
casesof virtue, hero,-m, etc. Splendor is the 
effect of size and richness of light, brilliancy 
of variety anil brightness of tight. 

Luxuriant, a. Exuberant. Tlie former de¬ 
notes the perfection, the latter the siijicr- 
abniulancc of vegetation. Scabse. 


ALndness, n. Fury, rage, fretire. Frenzy 
ami madness are either physical or moral; 
fury and taqr moral only. Madness is a 
permanent, tit my a temporary derangement; 
rug, is a highly Inflamed passion ; fury the 
bursting out of rage. 

Magisterial, a. August, dignified,majestic, 
pompons, stately The majestic Is real, the 
magisterial assumed; stgbly relates to rank 
ami splendor, jtomjvn/s to personal impott- 
toioe; dignified is a i haracteri-lle of manner 
or action; august marks an essential charac¬ 
teristic of an object. 

Make, v. Form, create, produce. Maks is 
the general word; form Is to make after a 
certain form ; produce to bring Into exist¬ 
ence; create to bring into existence by an 
ubsoluto power and intelligence. Make im¬ 
plies a conscious agent; farm docs not. DE¬ 
STROY. 

Malediction, n. Anathema, curse, Impreca¬ 
tion, execration. Malediction is « genera! 
dedaration of evil; curse , a solemn utterance 
and wish of evil; anathema, an ecclesiasti¬ 
cal malediction; execration aud imprecation 
denonuco some great evil. 

a. Malicious, malignant. Ma 
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Uvotmee It a permanent temper of the mind; 
maiiclovsnitt may be only temporary; ma¬ 
lignity It a characteriatic of things rattier 
than persons. Benevolence. 

Malice, n. Grudge, pique, rancor, spite. 
Malice is rooted in the heart ; rancor is a 
permanent hatred; sjtile, a petty tnahu ; 
grudge And pique are spiteful feeling caum'd 
by person^ resenlirivnt; a grudge exists 
longer than a pique. 

Maritime, g. Marine, naval nautical. 
Countries on the pen are maritime; mu run is 
belonging to the sea as opposed to tin* land ; 
naval la opposed to military, nautical is 
a Acicutific term denoting the srienee of 
navigation. 

Mark, tt. Impression, print, stamp. * Any¬ 
thing which changeM the exterior appearance 
of an object i« ft mark ; an impression h u 
tnatk stamped upon or Into uti object; a 
print i« a specific mark ii)>on an object; p 
stamp a mark slumped in or upon an object. 

Marte, n Indication, note, sigu, symptom, 
f often A nlgn is a representation of mmhc 
Object; a note i* a sign composed or mark*; 
a symptom ft mark winch thous the cause, of 
complaints; n token a permanent mark (in a 
moral hodhc); an indication a sign given by 
persons, And denoting the act of persons. 

Murfe, n. Foothtep, track, irate, <-tep. A 
mark is a fresh, recent line; u true, an old, 
broken one; a vndlgts a mark or frwc left by 
the works of men; a footstep i* (lie step of n 
person; a truck i* made by tlie stqp* of 
many. 

Mark, n. Badge, stigma. a badge Is a mark 
of distinction; rv stigma a maik of disgrace. 

Matter , n. Materials, subject. Matin is 
opposed to spirit; materials are a part of 
matter; the sulyrrt of a work is the question 
which it discusses, the matter the thought 
opinions, mid words in it. 

Mean, a. Pitiful, sordid. Aft an Is what is 
low, degraded, beneath uk; pitiful is bad a* 
well as low; sordid applies particularly 
the love of money -getting. Noble 

Moan, n. Medium. Mean is used in sqxvu- 
latlve, medium in practical tilings 

Meeting, n. Interview. Meeting is at diwiry, 
ntrrview extraordinary. 

Memoirs, n. Annals, -JirouicloH Mnruu,s 
are a personal narrative of an individual in 
regard to things public or private; an/aits 
and chroiiiiles relate to public eveni only; 
chronicles record events in the onb-r or ilieir 
occurrence; annul* arrange evon's by the 
year 

Memory, n Met olleerimi, remembrance, 
wumdwi'iiee Mcrnon/ is the povvei of re 
calling mental images, »,t*o other three are 
methods of exerting that power, remrnt- 
brarice is a voluntary eu-remc of moonn; 
rssoiledbm is the m alting of *i thing foigot¬ 
ten ; rcminiS'Cuce is an nhslrm t. mtelh * to d 
exercise of the memory. 

Mental, a. Intellectual. Mental d opposed 
to corporeal, intellectual to ph\«iciil Ol H«‘fl 
sual. Objects are mental; ^reject* it,tit 
kctual. Physical, 

Mere, a. Bare flare has a pnuuve huhc* 

mere a negative. 

Mien, n. Air, look. Mien marks any state 


! 


of external circumstances; air an habitual, 
look a particular state. 

Mindful, a. Observant, regardful. Mind¬ 
ful relates to what Is wanted of others; re¬ 
gardful to what demand* serious considera¬ 
tion, generally from its importance toothers; 
observant is applicable to either. Heedless. 
(Hen Nkujlmrkt.) 

Mirth, v. Merriment, hilarity, Joviality, 
jollity. Mb fit denotes the feeling of joy 
shown in outwaid conduct; the other words 
denote the cause or outward expression; 
merriment is what will cause mirth; hilarity , 
jollity, and joviality refer to soc ial mirth, the 
pleasures of the table, etc. Grief. 

Misconstrue, v Misinterpret. The former 
m usually the result of Ignorance; the latter 
of prejudice. 

Mix, v Blend, confound, mingle Things 
mixed lose their individuality; things min¬ 
gled may still be distinguished; blending is a 
pihtial mixture; confounding an erroneous 
mixture; blend and confound usually refer 
to mental operations. 

Mixture, n. Medley, miscellany. Whatever 
can be wired, may form a mixftnc; a medley 
is a wirtwe of incongruous objects; nils- 
ci/lauy applies only to intellectual ob¬ 
jects. 

Modest, a. Bashful, (li Hi dent AUnlesty U a 
becoming ^elf-dml-rust; hushj'ulnfss a feeling 
tyhouu in the face and demeanor; diffidence, 
an undue self distrust Immodest. 

Moisture, a. Dampness, humidity. Damp¬ 
ness h the portion of moisture remaining in 
bodies ( apuhlc of ret aim licr woiftlnre ; moist- 
ness is the general tenn to express the pres¬ 
ence of liquid in a body, humidity the scien¬ 
tific equivalent of mm St ness. 

Mournful, a Slid, sorrowful, grievous, 
.hn fi i. 

Mo ring. a. Affecting, pathetic. Only the 
tender feelings arc aft'tchd, either good or 
bud feelings nuiy be tnmtd. The affecting 
appeal* to the sense and understanding; the 
pathetic to the heart alone. An affecting 
scene; wpniheta appeal. 

Mutihrtf‘,r Maim, mangle. Mat date is f lie 
most general, mangle denote* Irregular 
wounds anywhere on the h'*d,v; malm de¬ 
notes wound* In the limb?, especially the 
bands. 

Mutual, a. .Reciprocal. Mutual tie notes an 
equabty of condition; recipiwi'til u succession 
of favors PViends render one another mu¬ 
tual, m inter and -ervunt* -/ eapwaf, services. 

N. 

Naked, . 7 . Bare. Hate is without any par¬ 
ticular cov« ring; nuktd without any covering 
at all. Clothed 

Name,r. •Call. Name Is to address one by 
mime; l'alt to address loudly. We call to 
pro* laun ; name to distinguish. • 

Nam*, ;< v Appellation, title Name i* the 
general xv on); an apjnilalum Is a name given 
for -orne -peeiflr purpose; a title is an appel¬ 
lation riven for purpose* of honor or din- 
tl»'i lion. 

Name, 1. T>enli/nute, denominate, entitle, 
style. Name is to give a ?tame to or cull by 
name ,; entitle is ie call by a specific title ; de- 


nominal* to diatlnguiftb by a tpeclfte wan#; 
style to address by a specific name. 

If a me, n. Credit, repute, reputation. Name 
and repute have either a good or a bad aentw ; 
credit always, and reputation generally a 
good one; name and reputation are known to 
the public; repute and credit to a amaller 
number. 

Necessary, a. Essential, requisite. Neces¬ 
sary la a general term ; essential and requisite 
arc modes of tauxtBUy. The ttfjulfilte may be 
requisite only in part ; without the cswdUxl 
a thing cannot exist. UnuECEaaAnx, (See 

SlTPEKTLUOlTH.) 

Necessary, a. Needful. "The necessary may 
refer to any object; needful relates only to 
partial and temporary wants. 

Negative, a. Positive denying. Positive. 

Neglect, v Omit. We neglect w hat ought to 
be done ; omit what is inconvenient form* to 

<l°- ♦ 

Megllffent, a, Cart-loss, remiss, hgcdlcss, 
inattentive, thoughtless Negligence and r«. 
mbs of*, fail In do what they ought; care¬ 
lessness is wont of chic in doing 1 hint's; 
Aetdlesuims, want. of thought; inattentive- 
mss, waul of attention. (’AiirrtiL. 

Neighborhood, n. Viiinliy. The former 
denotes the nearness of persons to each other 
or to objects in general; the latter the near¬ 
ness of one object to another. Wt> live in a 
quiet, neighborhood in the vicinity of New 
Voik. 

'Sow, a. Fresh, modern, novel, recent. Now 
Is what lias not Jong existed ; rumrt, sotne- 
thlno strange ; ftmh, something shim iug yet 
no marks of use; modern, something of the 
present tune; m+nt, soinethinp just done or 
made Oi.o. 

Sown, n. Tidings. .Vries Is unexpected; 
tiding* expected, 

Soldo, n. tjranii. .VMr denotes the quality 
by which a thing is more excellent than 
others ; tjrund the existence of one of those 
qualities hy which a tiling is noble. Base. 

Noiso, n. rlairior, cry, outcry. A noise is a 
loud sound; clamor, cry, and outcry arc kinds 
of noise A rry is produced only by animate 
objects; a noise, either hy animate or in¬ 
animate. Outrry and clamor are irregular 
annuls; the latter the joint work of many; 
outer!/ may be made by one or many. 
Sit ENI R. 

Noted, a. Notorious. Noted Is used both in 
a good and n bad sense; notorious only In a 
had sense. Obhciiuk. 

Nourish, r Cherish, nurture. Things nour¬ 
ish ; persons nurture and cherish. Nourish 
in physical; cherish, physical and mental 
A mother wwrbdbn her child with her breast; 
nurtures it while It Is dependent on her; 
cherishes It In her bosom. 

Numb, a. Benumbed, torpid. Numb de¬ 
notes tbc qnaltty, benumbed the state; What 
ts permanently benumbed la torpid. X.rvn,r. 


O. 

Obduracy, ti. Impenitence. 

Obedient, <i. Obsequious, submissive, We 
are obedient to command, submissive to power 
or will, obsequious to persons. tJjnWMr, 
Obese, u, HU, stout. Leak. 
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Objsc/t, ». Oppose. Opposition (a longer, 
root* premeditated, than abjection. 

Obnoxious, a. Offensive. Obnoxious i» ap¬ 
plicable to persons only; offensive, Ut both 
person* and things. 

Oi»ctire, a. Undistinguished, unknown. 
HiBtmatiisHEn. 

Obstinate, a. Contumacious, headstiong, 
stubborn. Obstinacy is a mental habit; con¬ 
tumacy a mode of action or particular state 
of feeling or mode of action. The stubborn 
man is obstinate from a perverted will; the 
headstrong, from perverted understanding. 
Yieldino. 

Occasion, «. Opporiunity. The fonner de¬ 
cides our action; the latter Invites to action 

Offense, it Affront, misdeed, misdemeanor, 
transgression, trespass. Offense is the gene¬ 
ral word; it may be either private or public. 
A mUdtmeamr Is an offend against public 
law; thbuhed is private; affront, personal; 
trespass, In regard to land and property; 
transgiession, moral. 

Offensive, a. Insolent, abusive, obnoxious. 
INOFFENSIVE 

Offer, n. Charge, function, place. 

Offspring, n. Issue, progeny Pivgmy de¬ 
notes a number j Inm lias no lefeienro to 
number; u/fspiiiiq applies to one nr many 

Old, a. Amient, antique, antiquated, obso¬ 
lete, old-fashioned. The old has long ex- 
lstedaml still exists; auciml once existed, 
but perhaps does not now; antlgm t has long 
been nneleut; antiquated, uhsut.it, and old- 
f ash toned have long been out of use. 
Ym.No 

Omen, w. Presage, prognostic. Omens and 
prognostics are drawn from external objects; 
presages from one's own feelings. 

One, a. Single. One is opposed to none; 
tingle to double or two 

Opaque, a. Dark. Opaqueness is the dark¬ 
ness of solid bodies which do not admit light. 
Baium. 

Opinionated, a. Conceited, egoistical. A 
conceited man has a high conceit of himself, 
an opinionated man is free with, and fond of, 
hU opinions; un egoistical man admires and 
constantly talks of himself. 

Opinion, ». Notion, sentiment. Opinions 
relate to speculation, notions to sensible ob¬ 
jects, sentiments to matters ofpracl Ice. 

Oppose, i\ Resist, withstand, thwart 

Option, n. Choice. Option Is given, dunce 
made. 

Order, n. Method, rule. Order is a proper 
accord of time, object, and place ; method , 
the right choice of means; rule, what will 
keep ns right. 

Outlive, v ■ Survive. The former denotes a 
comparison between two lives . the lalter, 
existence beyond any given term. 

Outward, a. External, outside, exterior. 
Iheisb. 

Over, prep. Above. Under. 

Overbalance, v. Outweigh, preponderate. 

Overbear, v. Bear down, overwhelm, over¬ 
power, subdue. Overpower and overwhelm 
denote a partial, subdue a permanent, super! • 
ortty; bear down implies greater force aud 
violence than overbear. 

Overflow ,«. Inundation, deluge. Overflow 


denotes Abundance; inundation , abundance 
and Impetuosity; the deluge sweeps every¬ 
thing before It. 

Overrule, v. Supersede. The former ap¬ 
plies only to the sets of persons; the latter, 
to things a« agents also. 

Overspread, n Overrun, ravage. 

Overturn, v. Invert, overthrew, reverse, 
subveit. Ov/rturn turns oier; overthrow 
throws over with violence. Small mutters 
are end turned; great ones subrerted. A de¬ 
cision is reversed; the Older of tilings m- 
rei ted. 

Overwhelm, r Crush. Oneiwhebn makes 
a thing sink by pulling a heavy body over it. 
crash destroys its consistency by violent 
pressure. 

1 >. 

Vain, n . Pang, ngony, anguish. Pang Is a 
paithiiktr feeling; unguie/i always, ami 
agony generally, denotes a stale. Pain is the 
geneinJ word. Pl.i’.A-rru:. 

Vail lit, a. Pale, wan. The mere absence of 
color is putclitss; jiiilfiihms Is excessive. 
imitates; wan denotes extreme pallor. 

Vart, n. Division, portion, share. Part is 
indefinite, opposed to the whole; division 
I- done by design , jyntum relates to hull 
viduals without dlstincliou ; .dime, to indi¬ 
viduals spec tally inferred to. 

Particular,' a. lCccentrh, odd, singular, 
strange. Vital Is particular belong* to 
some small point ; what Is singular Is the 
only one of its kind ; add without an equal; 
eccentric deviates from imlnmry rules; 
strung, is different from wliut we are accus¬ 
tomed in. 

Patient, a. Passive, submissive. Patience 
ih a viilue ; passlieness, an involuntary non- 
resistance. Submissive menus conforming 
to another's will. 

Peace, n. Calm, quiet, tranquillity Pane ■ 
is a general term ; quiet, freedom from 1 
noise, or iideiinption ; i<ilm,nu absence of J 
violent motion and noise ; tranquillity, an 
entire freedom from every discomposing ele 
mem 1 

Peaceable, a. Pacific, peaceful Persons 
and Hongs are jmtanbie, things peaceful 
P,,title menus either making, or disposed to | 
make, pence. 

Penetrate, r Tlore. pieice, perforate. Ihn | 
thate makes an entrance lido a thing; 
pin re goes deijier; ]n notate and tune gen , 
orally Indicate mechanical means. 

1‘enelratioH, n Acuteness, sagacity 

People, n. Nation. A iia/inn is a payi/t eon 
nected by birth. 

People, n Persons, folks. People is gen 
oral; persons specific ; folks famllmr or dis¬ 
respectful. 

Perceive, i>. Discern, distinguish Wcj ier- 
cetve what is obvious ; discern what Is re¬ 
mote ; distinguish things. 

Perception, n. Conception, notion, Idea. 
Our Impression of a present object Is a ;nt- 
<iplliin • its revival in the absence of the 
object, an Idea ; a combination of ideas to 
present an image to the mind, a conception ; 
the association of Ideas to form a decision, a 
notion. 


Permit, v. Allow. Forbid, 

Persuade, r. Allure, entire, prevail upon. 

Physical, a. Corporeal, bodily, material. 
Mental. 

Picture, n. Engraving, print. Picture Is by 
the hand of the lulls: ; piint is a printed 
copy of the painting ; engraving the work of 
an eng;aver 

Piteous, it. Doleful, woful, rueful, Piteous 
murks 7 he external expression of mental or 
physical pain ; dutiful sounds Implying pain; 
rueful the, looks ; woful applies to human 
situations. 

Pity, 77 . Compassion. Pity is excited by 
weakness ; compassion by misfortune. 

Place, 77. Position, post, situation, station. 

Place, n. Older, dispose, lines is to assign 
a place to a thing; dispose is to place ac¬ 
cording to a certain rale ; order, to place in 
a ccitnin order. 

Place, n. Spot, sill'. Spot is a small place; 
...ilc the place -in which anythingstanda. 

Plain, a. Open, manifest, evident. 8«- 
( llt.T 

Play, n Game, sport, liny is irregular; 
gaiiu a fly -0 malic exercise; sport any ac¬ 
tion or motion for pleasure. Work. 

Please, r Gratify, pacify DISPLEASE. 

treasure, Charm, delight, Joy. Delight 
and lay are modes of pleasure ; joy fleeting, 
delight leys to ; ■charm Implies a high degree 
of phnsiiie. Pain. 

Plentiful. Abundant, ample, copious, plen 
loons. 

Poise, 7 Balance. A thing Is poised as re- 
spec Is itself; balanced as respects other 
iliings. 

Positive, a Absolute, peremptory. The 
nvo foimer refer lo persons or things ; per¬ 
emptory, only to personal objects. Newa- 
tiie. 

Possessor, n. Owner, master, proprietor. 

Passible, a. Practical, practicable Imcos- 
situ r.. 

Poverty, u Penury, Indigence, need, waul. 
Waul is a low Stale of /m.ity; fieitary an 
ex 11 erne degree of want Ared is an Imme¬ 
diate, present limit; ndign.te, the wan! of 
thing-lo which one has been accustomed, 

till 11 KB. 

Power. Authority, force, strength, domin¬ 
ion. 

Powerful, a. Mighty, potent. Weak. 

Praise, r. Commend, extol, laud. Blank. 

Prayer, n Entreaty, petition, request, 
slid 

Pretense, n Pretext. 

Prevailing, a. Predominant, prevalent. 

Prevent, v. Obviate, preclude. Prevent ap- 

* piles to circumstances ; obviate and preclude, 
to mental objects. 

Precious, a. Introductory, preparatory, 
preliminary. Previous applies to matters In 
general , prdimnary, to matters of contract; 
preparatory, to matters of arrangement; in- 
troductoiy, to matters of science and discus¬ 
sion. Subsequent, 

Pride, 7 i. Vanity, conceit. We are proud of 
what we have ; conceiteil of what we think 
we have; vain In regard to small things 
from frivolity or weakness. Hitxtlitt. 
(See Hcnblj.j 
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Primary, a. Original, primitive, pristine. 
Primary Is general, denotlftg merely the or* 
der of succe&alon ; original 1 « or belongs lo 
the birth of a thing ; other things are formed 
• after the primitive ; the pristine comes after 
the primitive, and becomes customary. 
Prince, n. Monarch, potentate, sovereign 
Priority, v. Precedence, pro-eminence, pref¬ 
erence. 

Privmcy, n. Retirement, seelusion. PrUaey 
la opposed lo publicity; ntinmait lo five 
dora of access Seel ns ton is excess of re- 

tirem^nt. Publuity. 

Privilege, n. Exemption, immunity, pre¬ 
rogative. I'rivihge applies to nil desirable 
things. lYerogaflve is the exorcise of soinu 
special power; exemption exempts fiotn 
some? burden or payment ; immunity from 
some service. 

Proceed in ft, ?<>. T r «n»action. The latter in 
eludes only things deliberately brought to u 
conclusion. 

Profess, r. Declare We prqfess by words 
or Action , declare only by words. 
Profligate, a. Abandoned, reprobate Vir¬ 
tuous 

Promiscuous, a. Indiscriminate. I'romis- 
cuotut jefers to the mingling of any uunilxT 
of different objects ; indiscriminate 10 an ae- 
tion which doe* not eliminate different ob 
| jects. Sklkct. 

| Promise t n Engagement, noid. We 
promise in set form of wmds; engage gen¬ 
erally. Word includes both 
Proof, it* Evidence, testimony l*roof 

proves; evidence makes evide nt ; tcsitmony Is 
evidence by witnesses. 

Proportionate, a. Commensurate Un- 

rR01*0RTI0NATE. (See UNF.QUAJ..) 

Prorogue, !). Adjoin n Pivroque is to ml* 
fount for an Indefinite time ; adjourn implies 
generally a shorter time. 

Prove, v. Demon hi rate, evince, manifest 
Prove is to make good by pioofH; demon eh ate 
ptvves clearly; evince shows by commciug 
proof something of ourflelves. 

Provide, v. Furnish, procure, supply J\v- 
vide against contingencies; furnish cum- 
forts : procure necessaries ; supply wants. 

P\ fllshjV Disclose, divulge, publish, pro- 
inulgate, reveal. Publish in Die general woid ; 
things of general Interest are promulgated / 
thingH concealed divvlg <, dim toned, amt re¬ 
vealed 

Purpose, r. Propose. VfepnrjMW toings to 
be done at once , pivfiose thing- more dis¬ 
tant 

Put, v Lay, place, net /*». t is the general 
word. Plot'’ ii* to put in . npenfle manner. 
Lay applies only to things that will lit ; set 
to things that will Ktuud. 

Quality, ft. Property, attribute Quality is 
inherent in the thing ; property hr longs to it 
for the time being; attribute ik the quality 
which can be assigned to an object. 
Quarrel, n. Broil, fend 
Question, n. Query Qi«*rin»i niav ue reason- 
able or not ; query ta generally reasonable. 
Quickness, n. Celerity, flectness, rapidity, 
. awlftneaa, velocity. Slowness (See Snow.) 


R. 

Rapacious, a. Ravenous, voracious. 

Rashness, n. Hastiness, precipitancy, te¬ 
merity. Rashness refers to physical, te¬ 
merity to moral action. Hastiness and pre- 
cijntanry are modes of rashness. 

Ravage, n. Desolation, ravage. 

Ready, a. Apt, prompt.. 

Recede, r. Retreat, retire, withdraw, secede. 
Advance. 

Jtrcover, v. Repair, ret rieve. Recover is tile 
general word We reeimr and repair by our 
own efforts only. Doss. 

Recovery, n. Restoration. Recovery is the 
regaining of something ; restoration bringing 
it back to its former state. 

Redeem, r. ItaTiHom. Persons and things 
are redeemed ; only persons ransomed. 

Red rent*, n. Relief. 

Re/We, v. Regard, relate, respect. 

Me fresh, v. Revive, restore, Invigorate. 
Wkakv. 

lie fuse, v. Decline, rebuff, reject, repel. 
Rifusal Is unqualified , decline means a gen¬ 
tle refusal; njeet is direct and implies dis¬ 
approbation Repel is to reject with vio¬ 
lence; rebuff to refuse with scorn. At.i-ow. 
(See Admit.) 

Rejoice, v. Exult, triumph. (Hueves 

Relate, v. Describe, recount. 

Relation, n. Tiarratlon, narrative, recital. 

Relative, n. Kinsman, kindred Relation 
denotes the person to whom one Is related ; 
kinsman a particular til at Ion ; kindred is a 
oollertive tet’n for all one's relations. 

Remote, a. Fnr, distant. 

Repeal, i' Refite, rehearse. 

Repentance, n Contrition, compunction, 
rcnioise, penitence.. Cnidrilio)>. is a lasting, 
compunction an occasional, remorse on acute 
sorrow for offenses. Penitence applies oniy 
to offenses against Hud; reptnluwe is more 
general, 1 mpenitenck (See Obstinacy.) 

Repetition, n. Tautology 

Reproach, n Contumely, obloquy 

Reprobate, v Condemn. Reprobate is to con¬ 
demn severely. 

Reserved, a. Unsocial, nncommuulcatlvc 
Social. 

Rent, n. Remainder, remnant, residue. 
Rest is the general word, applying both 
to persons Hud things ; remnant a small 
remainder; remainder applies to things 
only. Residue is a rnnalndei after a distri¬ 
bution of some kind. 

Restitution, n. Amends, reparation. 

Retaliation, n. Reprisal. The latter usually 
refers to a slate of war. 

Retard, v. Hinder. We retard a thing; 
hind,)' a person Hasten. 

Ite.tort, n. Repartee Retort Is censure for 
eensnre ; repartee wit for wit. 

Retrospect, n Review, survey. Pkoshect. 
‘bee View 1 

Reeire, v. Refresh, renew, renovate. 

Riche*, n. Affluence, opulence, wealth. Pov- 
eitrv. 

Riphi, a. Fit, just, proper. Right applies 
to everything • fust mostly to important. Jit 
: and proper to less essential things. Wrojth. 

I Rite, v. Emerge. Issue. A thing may rise In' 


or out of a body; it merge/ or issues oat of a 
body. Faia. 

Rot, v. Corrupt, putrefy, Qomrpt denotes 
the beginning, putnfy the continuance; rot 
the last stage of tho internal dissolution of 
bodies. 

Rough, a. Uneven, course, rude. Shoots, 
Even, Gentle. 

Royal, a. Regal, kingly. Royal la belong¬ 
ing, regal appertaining, kingly, becoming, 
to a king. 

Rupture, n. Fracture. Soft substances are 
ruptured ; hard one*fractured. 

Rural, a. Rustic, countrified. Rural applies 
to all country objects except man, rustic only 
to jK'rsons. Countrified means uncultivated, 
having manners or appearance of the coun¬ 
try. Urban, 

S. 

Safe, a. Secure. Stiff is exemption from 
harm ; secure, exemption from danger. Un-' 
save. 

Satisfy, v. Cloy, satiate, glut. Satisfaction 
is enough ; satiety satisfaction of tho appe¬ 
tite ; glutting the satisfaction of an inoidl- 
nate appetite. 

Save, i>. Preserve, protect, span'. We are 
sored and spared from -mall, pruu titd and 
protected from great evils. I.ohk. 

Scarcity, v. Dearth. A a/ fit Is an extreme 
senility. Auiindanor. 

Scoff, v. Gibe, jeer, sneer. Setfff is the gen¬ 
eral word. (Jibe, jeer, sneer Imply ill-natured 
words. 

Search, v. Examine, explore. We seanh for 
things hidden, examine things near, explore 
unknown things mid countries. 

Second, v. Support. Support is stronger 
than sriond. 

Second, a. inferior, secondary. Second re¬ 
fers only to order; Secondary to merit; in- 
ft nor to condition or quality, Fibst. 

Secret, a. Hidden, latent, occult, mysterious. 
The secret is known to somebody ; the hid- 
den may be known to nobody ; the latent 
ought to tie known ; the occult is hidden 
fiom most people; tliej uysteiious is strange 
or supernatural Manieest. (Sec Plain.) 

Sedulous, a. Assiduous,diligent, industrious, 
latMirious. Neoi.ioent. 

See, v. Perceive, observe, behold, look at. 

Seem, r. Appear. Ap/iear is stronger than 
seem. 

Select, a. Choice, chosen, excellent. Pro- 
Misenotrs. 

Senior, a. Elder, older. Junior. 

Sentence, n. Period, phrase, proposition. 

Sentence, n. Condemn, doom. 

Sentiment, n. Peiception, sensation. Sen¬ 
timent belongs to the heart, peiception to the 
understanding, sensation to the senses. 

Separate, c. Divide, pari, disjoin, detach, 
disunite, sever, sunder. Join. (Bee Ann.) 

Sertoug, a- Sober,- solemn, earnest. Face¬ 
tious. 

Servitude, n. Bondage, slavery. Freedom. 

Shake, tr. Quake, quiver, shudder, totter, 
tremble- We shuts with cold, totter from 
weakness, quake, quiver, or tremble with 
fear, shudder (i. e., tremble violently) at 
something horrible. 
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Bhmrp, a. Acute, keen, Acute. is not only 
eharp, but sAarp-poInted j keen, extremely 
sharp. Bum,. 

Shine, t. Glare, glitter, radiate, sparkle. 
Shine eimply expresec# the steady emission 
Of light, glitter Its unsteady emission, sjtar- 
tie the emission In small portions, radiate In 
long lines, glare in a high degree. 

Short, a. Brief, concise, succinct, summary. 
Loire. 

Show, v. Indicate, mark, point out, exhibit, 
display. 

Show, n. Exhibition, representation, sight, 
spectacle. 

Stefc, a. Diseased, sickly,unhealthy, morbid. 
Sickly Is Inclined to be tick, or permanently 
unwell; diseased its an extreme disorder; 
nun-bid applies to the character and feelings. 
Heai.tuy 

t Hekness, n. Illness, Indispositioh. lUness 
Is a particular, Indisposition a slight sickness. 
HKAl,TIt, (Her liKALTUT.) 

Significant, a. Expressive. The former 
has an Indifferent, the latter a good sens,-. 
IkbiuniPicaNT. (Sue 1 kmateiuai..) 
Signification, n. Import, meaning, sense. 
Silence, h ■ Specclilcssucss, dumbness. 
Noise. 

Silent, ft. Dumb, mute., speechless. SUuue 
is the general word; dumb denotes' physical 
incapacity; mute, temporary inability In 
speak j speechtf-s, physical Inability from 
some incidental cause. Talkative. 
Simile, n. Compel Urn, similitude Simile 
compares things so far as they me alike ; 
comparison, generally. Similitude is a pro¬ 
longed Kindle. 

Simple, a. Single, uncoiiipouedcd, artless, 
plain. Comi-i.iix. Compound. 

Simulate, it. Dissimulate. Wo simulate 
what we are not, disnimutalr ivhut we are 
Slneere., a. Candid, hearty, Inmost, pure, 
genuine, real. Imswkue (Sec Abtfiu. i 
Situation, Condition, plight, predica¬ 

ment, state. Situation marks the relative, 

' condition the accidental stale, the habitual 
circumstances of a isirson or thing. Piedic 
ament, is a temporary emharassed sit nation ; 
pUght, an unpleasant condition- 
Site.n. Bulk, greatness, magnitude. 
Slavery, n. Servitude, enthrallment, thrall- 
dom- Fukeoom. 

Steep, n. Drew, drowse, nap, slumber. Sleep 
is the general word ; map Is a short sleep; 
Humber, a soft, light sleep; dm and drowse, 
an Inclination to sleep. 

Sleepy, a. Somnolent. Wakfpui., 

Slow, a. Dilatory, tardy. Stow Is a general 
word; dilatory and tardy apply to the opera¬ 
tions of persons only. Fast. 

Smell, n. Fragrance, odor, perfume, scent. 
Smell and scent apply to what gives or re¬ 
ceives smetl; the other words only to what 
give* It out. Fragrance and perfume are al¬ 
ways pltauiaiit; odor and smell pleasant or 
unpleasant. 

Smooth, a. Even, level, mild. Roush. 
Soak, v. Drench, imbrue, steep. 

Social, a- Sociable. The former denotes an 
active, (he tatter a passive quality. Ds- 
aocuL. 

Soft, a. Gentle, meek, mild. Soft applies to 


objects that act pleasantly on the ear or 
eye ; mild and gentle to objects that act not 
unpleasantly on the senses , meek denotes 
non-resistance to force. Habd. 

Solicitation, n. Importunity. Tmjiortunlty 
is a troublesome solicitation. 

Solitary, a. Sole, only, single. Solitary nm\ 
sole denote one object left by itself ; only 
conveys an idea of deficiency; single de¬ 
notes merely one. or more detached from 
others. 

Sorry, n. Grieved. Grieved is stronger than 
sorry. Gcaii, 

Soul, n. Mind, spirit. As a rule, the soul 
acts, the mind receives. Soul is opposed lo 
body, mind to matter. 

Sound, n. Healthy, sane, Sun, refers to 
mental soundness ; sound to Hungs essentia! 
for lire ; healthy to evciy part I sheai.thv 
(See Rich ) 

Sound, n Tone. 'J'ont Is a hied of sound 
made by particular bodies Su-huri; 

Spare, >i Boom, Spar ,'is limited or initial 
tied : room limited. 

Sparse, u. Scanty, thin J.irxtiniANT. 

Speak, r. Couveise, talk, couverse, ray, 
tell. 

Special, a. T'articnhir, specific. The special 
is pint of the general, the particular of the 
special, sp-citte relates lo intu rent proper¬ 
ties. Gkneuai.. 

Spend, r. Expend, exhaust, consume, wante, 
squander, dissipate Have. 

Spread, r. l)is|KTse. diffuse, expand, dis- 
scniinate. scatter Spread is ttie general 
word; scatter applies to divisible bodies 
only luspnsion spreads In many directions, 
diffusion pours out in different ways, do- 
sermrnite Is to sow in different, parts ; up Met 
is to spread by unfolding the parts. 

Spring, n. Fountain, source. 

Staff, n Prep, support, stay. 

Stagger, r, lleel, totter. Sluggering and 
reeling are caused by drunkenness or eh h- 
ncss; Mtn-ing, by weakness 

Stain, v. Hull, discolor, spot, sully, litrui-h. 

State, n. Gommoiivvealtli, realm. Thu I tilted 
Slates; a peer of the uuhn; tin common¬ 
wealth of New York. 

Sterile, a Barren. unfruitful Kkutu.k. 

Stifle, r Choke, suffocate, smother. 

Stormy, a Rough, boisterous, tempestuous 

t'Al.M. 

Straight, a. Direct, right. St,night applies 
to material objects ; right and direct to nia- 
or moral OrooKfo 

Stranger, n. Alien, foreigner. Fiuenp. 

Strengthen, Fortify, invigorate. WEAK¬ 
EN. 

Strong, a. Robust, sturdy. St long is the 
general word ; robus/inss, a high degree of 
strength ; sturdiness, a strong hmld. W eak. 

Stupid, a. Dull, foolish, olituse, witless 
Glrtkii. 

Subject, a. Ex postal to, liable, obnoxious. 
Exempt. 

Subject, a Inferior, subordinate. 

Subsequent, a. Succeeding, following. 
Previous. 

Substantial, a. Solid. Tilings which admit 
of handling arc substantial; things ao hard 
aa to have to be cut, solid. Uh»Bmtamtial. 


Suit, V. Accord, agree. Dibaobek. 

Supcrflcial, a. Flimsy, shallow. Sonin. 
(See Finn.) 

Superfluous, a. Unnecessary, excessive. 
Necessabt. * m 

Surround, v. Enrircle, encompass, en¬ 
viron. 

Sustain, ». Maintain, sup(iort. Maintain is 
always active ; sustain and m/pjm-t may be 
passive. Sustain Implies tile bearing of a 
great weight; support, of any weight, great 
or small. 

Symmetry, n. Proportion. 

Sympathy, n. Commiseration, compassion, 
condolence. Sympathy may apply either to 
pleasure or pain ; the other words can be 
used only iu reference to things painful. 

System, n. Method. The former is a stronger 
word than the latter. System is the arrange¬ 
ment or things according to a fixed plan ; 
method, either the manner or principle of 
such arrangement. 


Take, v. Accept, receive. Take is the general 
word; we take anything (inept and receive 
what is offered or sent. Give. 

Talkative, u. Garrulous, loquacious, Sr- 

I.IINT. 

Taste, n. Flavor, relish, saver. 'Paste is the 
general word : furor, the peculiar taste ; 
Irtish, lx pnitirular. artificial taste; savor ap¬ 
plies lowliat smells aswell asfasfcs. Tantk- 
i.fssvess. 

Tax, ,1 Custom, duty, impost, excise, toll. 
Tar is tlie general word; customs, dull,* and 
Iminssts are taxes on iinpmts ; excise Is a tax 
on utricles of home, consumption ; Ml, a 
local tax ,- tribute , a payment lo a foreign 

rime. 

Tax,,,. Assessment, rate. A tux is laid di¬ 
rectly, a Kite indirectly , an assessment is the 
lax ut a given nit, laid upon an individual 
Tease, V. Taunt, tantalize. torment, vex. 
TiOse is trilling; torment, more serious; 
taunt, in ciiMiemptmuis words- we ore vtxed 
by tlie mi-i omluc t of others. 

Temporary, a. Fleeting, transient, tranxi- 
turj Tiwponinj la-is only for n time; 
transient, for u moment, hit,ting is still 
stilinger than transient; transitory means 
apt In pass aw ay. Peiimanent. (See Duua- 

BLH i 

Tenarious, a. Pertinacious, retentive. 
Tendency, a. Aim, drift, scope. Timlency 
applies only to tilings; the other words also 
to thoughts. 

Tenet, n. Position. The former denotes our 
own individual mental opinion ; the latter 
an opinion about which we argue for the 
conviction of others. 

Term, n. Boundary, limit. Term is the 
point ttmt terminates; limit, a point or line 
that marks where to stop ; boundary, a line 
which includes & space; a term of office, the 
limits of the Russian Empire ; the boundary 
of France. 

Territory, n. Dominion. The latter de¬ 
notes rather the power exerted; the former 
the limits within which that power is ex¬ 
ercised. 

Thankfulness, n . Gratitude. The former 
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is the outward expression of the latter. 
Thanki.kbunehs. 

Thankle»Mne»*,u. Ingratitude. Thankful- 
NJSAH. 

Jilt eery f n. Hypothesis, speculation Ttuo/y 
rests* on Inferences from established princi¬ 
ples ; un hyjxd twain is a Mupposiiion to ex¬ 
plain certain phenomena ; u sjm'uhdton he 
longs to the imagination mostly, and Is mote 
or leas fanciful. Fact, 

Therefore , at/v. Accord Ingl>, eoneeipicutly. 

Tfir rtf or« marks a deduction; lucoutingly, 
an agreement ; ivnscgucntly, a con^eqm nce. 
Thick, a- House, clone. Thin. 

Thin, a. Slender, slight, slim Thin is the 
general won); sltmitru at once small and 
long. Slight new and thmin^ are defects; 
flimncim is extreme slightnt As Thick. 

Think, r. Deliberate, meditate, ponder, re¬ 
flect. Think is the general word ; rt fir tom, 
thinking by recalling idea*; jxmi.hr and 
me (.tit off relate to serious matters ; dddxm 
tion is thinking us a preparation for some 
action. 

Think, v. Deem, believe, imagine, suppose 
We think or Im lb tv a statement to t>*‘ true ; 
imagine it may l-e so , tiipptM ft thing may 
have happened. I)tr.m l- to eonelnde 
Thoughtful, a Conxtdciate, deliberate. The 
thoughtful man remembers his duty; the cun - 
siderttte coTunders It, the d>libera V eonsldi is 
It deliberately. Dtf(berate may have a had 
«'use, as deliberate murder. Thouokti.khs, 
Thoughtlenn, a lneoie-idi rate/ heedlehs 
Thoughtful. 

Threat , n Menace. A thwart /hittthmt 
great evils. 

Time, n. Age, date, epoiI k era, period, sea- 
boii. Time is the generul word; Hamm, n 
given portion of time; period , a space of Urn? 
between two points of firm ; date, a point of 
time; tfkxh and era, periods distinguished 
in some way; mjr, the period included m 
one life, or the liven of many In mg about tnc 
Same time. 

Torment, n. Toiture. 

’trade, n. Commerce, tniflle, dealing Trade 
is the general word ; cotnuun i is a trade hy 
exchange of commodities; dialing, tirade j 
hv bat gains. Cu/rwteice \a always whyle 
. .ic, and between djffi rent countries ; Iradt 
is wholesale or retail 

Transfigure, v. TruiuTorm, metanjondio^e 
Treacherous, a Traitorous, iro/e-i.mibie 
Treatfnto'xs ndates to private* r<"».tona; 
traitorous, to betrayal of oue’a coimtiy. An J 
art is treotonaia*' that is aimed .ignmat the I 
government of a county i'Ai^iirri., 
Trembling, n Tiemor, tri pidatinn 'Tremor ! 

is ft Slight, h*pidutnm u m dent trembling. | 
Trifling, u. FiUoiou-, jh U\, trivial. Trh- j 
tut is stronger than It if mi/ A Judy con- I 

Bideration; n frivolous mu'^'menl, a trifling ! 
dispute; a l fit ml remai k Simon's. 

Troubh, v. Disturb molm derauge. Tum¬ 
ble is the general woid , mob* fid ion and dis- j 
turhance are ft mjwr ary tmat Vtv. ! 

Truth, u. Verity, reality, fact Cntht'th \ 
Tumultuous, a. Mutinous, turhub*nt, *< d» j 
tiouw. Mutinous deiiofea ri'Aifttam to mill- I 
tary or naval authonty, seditious, resistnnee j 
to government ; tumult non a, an inclination j 


to noise; turbulent, resistance to authority. 
Calm. 

Turgid, a. Bombastic, tumid. Simple. 

Turn, v. Bend, distort, twist, wrest, wrench, 
wring. A thing is turned by being moved 
from point to point; bent, by changing its 
direction ; distorted, by being font from its 
right, course , twisted, by ’being often bent; 
wrestid or wrenched, by twists , wrung, by 
violent twists. 

Turn, v. Wind, whirl, writhe. Turn is the 
general word; whhl is to turn about vio¬ 
lently; lwirt, to turn aimlessly; writhe, to 
turn with pain and agony. 

Turn, it Bent. The former denotes a slight 
or beginning inclination ; the latter a de¬ 
ckled and positive one. 

U. 

Unbecoming, a. Indecent, mdecorouH, un- 
Mnimblc Bkcomino 

Unbelief, n. Infidelity, incredulity, lucre- 
dul'dy is unbelief In ordinary math r ; lull 
ihlity in Divine revelation. Infldth/y and 
incredulity denote an active rejection of be¬ 
lief. Belief. 

Unchangeable, a Immutable, unalterable. 
C’lTANO FABLE 

Uneover, v. Disclose, discover Uncovtr Is 
generally to take off the artificial coveting; 
dhinver, to lake off the natural or moral 
covering Ihoclasmt opens what lias been 
I closed A country is dmcound, hidden 
j treasure dwclofud Conceal 
[ Under, ]>np Below, beneath Iteneath is 
at longer than Mow or u/n h r. Under denotes 
| retirement or roncealment ; Man, inferior- 
I ily or lowness ; bmeafh , a great degree of the 
i sune Above (Sec Oveu ) 
j Undermine, r Sap Vndetmine i« to form 
a inipe undci the ground or auj'lhmg on the 
gumnd ; sap, to dig down to ih<* root of 

Understamling, n. Intelligence, intellect 
Understanding is llie more common, familiar 
word. 1nt<lint denotes the operation ot the 
mind on higher objects Intillnjitnce is ae- 
quiied by observation, fiom books, etc ; 
undt istanding mid intilleU are imtural 

gift* 

Undertaking, /, Attempt, enterprise. An 
undulating if more (ompl.udcd than an 
{{(tempi. It*f h hii/artloitH than an cnhupriee 

lintt termInjnl, a Unsettled, unsteady, 
waverini? 1'uds.ln-tnliied implies n want of 
(lelerrnlmiliiin ; ware ring and unsteady ite 
note habitual mental Pinter Wovning is 
pern-rally used In a bad pen re Deteji 

MINED 

Unequal, a Disproportionate, unlike. 

KiiUAi. 

C infold, v. Develop, unravel Unfold r<- 
vcalr what has been krp: secret; unmeet 
wliut bus been confused and mixed up; tie- 
f'to/i. \s ’,at lias ticen studiously kept out of 
rialit. 

Vuhappy, rt Miserable, wretched, unfortn 
mils Unhappy Is simply not bappy; miser- 
'ltd'. What deserves pity ; wretched , what Is 
jK-ndinrly miserable Htl-ry. 

Unimportant, a. Immaterial, inconsidera¬ 
ble, insigiditcuul f'nimjvtrtant relates to 
the consul lienees at our a ctions; inamtlder- 


able marks the low value of things; intlffnljl- 
cant has a contemptuous sense; imma¬ 
terial is unimportant tu regard to ordinary 
matters. Impobtant. 

Unjust, a. Unfair, partial. Inequitable. 
Fair. 

Unless, adv. Except. The former refers 
only lo a particular case ; the latter denotes 
an exception to a general tide. 
Unoffending, a. Harmless, luoffcnshe. 
Unoffending marks a temporary state; inof- 
fensile and harmless the habitual disposition 
Offensive. 

Unruly, n Refractory, ungovernable. Un¬ 
ruly murks a temporary, ungovernable a per¬ 
manent, fault of temper. A refractory chili 
is extremely unruly. Obedient. 

Unsafe, a. Insecure, perilous, dangerous. 
Hafk. 

Unspeakable, a. Irrepressible, ineffable, 
unutterable. Unsjteakab/e and ineffable de 
note what is beyond the power of man to ex¬ 
press. The unutterable and Inexpressible 
cannot be communicated even by signs. 
Unsubstantial, a. Unreal, flimsy. Sub¬ 
stantial. 

Untruth, 11. Falsehood, falsity, lie. Truth. 
Unwillitiglg, iitlv. Reluctantly. WiLUNoi.r. 
Unworthy, a. Worl bless. Unworthy con¬ 
veys less reproach tbun worthless, which Im- 
implics entire absence of wortti. Worthy. 
Urban, a Belonging to a city. Rustic, 
Usage, n. Custom, prescription. Usage is 
what we hove been used lo do; custom, what 
we generally (lo ; pren ription, what usage 
prescribes to lie done. 

Utter, r Articulate, pronounce, apeak. Ut- 
hr Is the general word ; sjieeih Is a method 
of utterance ; arlicultde anil pronounce de¬ 
note methods of speaking. 

V. 

Vaeancy, it Inanity, vacuity. Vacancy mid 
rafuity are used in un indifferent, inanity m 
a hnd sense. Fullness. 

I'ain, a Conceited, puffed up, Influted. 
Modest, 

Vain, a Fruitless, ineffectual, destitute of 
force Vdijt is the # generul word; ineffect¬ 
ual marks the inadequacy of the means to 
the ini; frnUlessncsn, the waste of labor to 
obtain a particular object. Successful. (See 
Foutunatk.) 

Valuable, a. Costly, prcclona The latter 
means highly valuable. WoRTHLEsa. 
Value, n Wortti, rate, price. Value la lhe 
general word; worth, tile acknowledged val¬ 
ue; rate is the general,while price is the partic¬ 
ular measure of the value or worth ot things. 
Value, r. Esteem, prise. The former ap. 
plies I>oth to physical and mental objects; 
the latter two only to mental object*. Prise 
refers to either sensible or moral tilings; 
esteem, to moral objects only. 

Variation, n. Vnrlety. The latter denotes 
either the thing changed, or the change itself. 
Venal, a. Mercenary. Venal Is much stronger 
than mercenary. The mercenary seela their 
own Interest Irresjieetive of principle; the 
venal sell themselves without principle. In- 
coanuFTiBL*. 

Verbal, a. Oral, vocal. Verbal and oral 
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dietingufth what In spoken from what Ik 
written; vocal , tho toaqft of the human 
voice from other sounds. 

V+ocation, n . Chagrin, mortification. Jfor* 
tilkcction ia an extreme vexation; chagrin, a 
mixture of tho other two. Plbahuimb. 

View, «. Prospect, survey. View and snivel/ 

* mark the act of I lie person ; prosed, what ia 
aeon. 

Violent, a. Boisterous, furious. Impetuous, 
vehement. Violent la the general word ; 
furious Implies ft higher degree of violence; 
boisterous refers to violent noise ; Impetuous, 
to bodies moving with great violence; vehe¬ 
ment, to affections or passions. Ukntj r. 

Virtuous, a. Upright,honest, moral. Prop* 

LIU ATR. 

Vision, n. Apparition, ghost, phantom, spec¬ 
tre. A vision in a supernatural effort, of the 
vision ; apparition , a supernatural object 
seen ; phantom , a false apparition, spectre 
and ghost, apparitions of linmateHal things. 

Voluptuary, n. Epicure, sensualist. The 
sensualist devotes ldmself to the indulgence 
of his senses, the voluptuary to his pleasures; 
the epicure Is a refined voluptuary. 

Vote*, n. Suffrage, voice. A rot/ is ft wish m 
favor of a thing ; It may be expressed (f , , j 
cant) or not; n voice or suffrage In e'quessed. 

Vouch, ?). Affirm, asseverate, anhine, aver 
Affirm declares a fact on our own credit; «*- 
severed*', confidently; aver, unequivocally; 
assent marks the conviction of tho speaker; 

\vc vou<h for the truth of another's dcclara- 
tion on our own responsibility. 

W 

ITflft, V. Await, expect, look for, wail fur 
Wait and wait for icfcr to remote, uncertain 
matters , await, took for and txpeif to what , 
is liable to happen 

Wakeful, a. Vigilant, watchful Wakeful- I 
ness depends upon the hotly, watchfulness ! 
upon the will; vigilance ih an extreme | 
WattjfulhCM. SUEKt'Y. \ 

Wander, v. Range, ramble, roam, rove. | 
stroll, We w<xn<hr by irregular paths ; stroll | 
by wandering out of our path; rang* j 
within regular limits; ramble by wandering j 
at random ; roam aiwimv, without plan or j 
object. 

Want, r, Lack, iwsed We want comforts, 
need neceRsaries. Lack la simple deficiency. 
Ahcrdanok 

Wary, a. Circumspect, cautious. Fool¬ 
hardy - . 


Waterman, it. Ferryman, boatman. 

Wave, u. Breaker, billow, surge. Wave Ip 
the general word : a wave with an unusual 
swell is u billow ; a very high wave a surge; 
a wave clashing strongly on the shore a 
bveaktr. 

Way, v. Course, manner, means, method. 
Way is general; manner and method aie 
ways chosen by design, (horse and means 
are moral ways ; mods, an liabituul way. 

Weak, a. Feeble, Infirm. Wtak is general; 
infirmity , a particular kind of weakness; 
feebleness, a qualified Weakness. S i hong. 

Weaken, r. Debilitate, enfeeble, enervate, 
invalidate. I Vtakin is the general word ; It 
may apply to either a temporary or permanent 
result. Knfette denotes a permanent result, 
either mental or physical. Weaken refers to i 
persons or things ; invalidate only to tilings 
Enervation is a relaxation of the nervous 
B.Vfetem; debilitation, a weakening of u par 
ticular |iower. Strknotiikn 

Wearisome, a Tedious, tiresome Whan- 
senna is the general word ; tedious and tire 
some are kinds of wcarisourness 

Weary, r. Harass, jade, tire, fatigue. Hf. 

FltK*SH. 

Tf eight, u (iravlty, heaviness. Wtight is 

indefinite ; Joannes* belongs to ladies of 
great w*iyht\ gravity is a scientific term. 
Ln.HTKKSS. 

Weight, n. Bmden, load. Weight may re- 
fer either to persons or things; but dm 
usually relates to persons only; load may 
refer to either. A rv< tghl may be accidental; 
a burden may be sol ^imposed or imposed by j 
others ; a load is always put upon one I 
Morally, a load is an extreme weight ; a bur - ; 
dti> depends upon the feeling of the person I 
bearing it 

Well-being , n. Happiness, prosperity, web I 
fine. Will-being mou> frequently applies to j 
the condition of a body ol persons ; welfare j 
to tlm individual Prosperity and happituss j 
imlnde everything that cau add to human 
enjoyment j 

Whale, a. Entite, complete, total, integral. 
Nothing has Iwon subttarted from the i 
who/, ; the entire has not been divided ; J 
nothing is wanted to the complete. Tot fit is j 
more limited than whole; Integral relates 
to unbroken parts or numbers. Part. 

Wicked, a Iniquitous nefarious Inigvi- 
tous is stronger than wicked ; rnfurious than 
iniquitous. VtRTUocH, 

Will, n. Wish. Will is an effectual impulse 


of the soul towards action ; wish Is a feeble 
impulse which may )>o directed to things 
which we cannot obtain. 

Willingly, adv. Spontaneously, voluntarily'. 

We do a thing willingly, with a good wilt; 
voluntarily, of our own accord; spontaneous¬ 
ly applies more frequently to inanimate ob¬ 
jects. Unwilli.vulv. 

Wisdom, n. Prudence. The latter Is a 
branch of tho former ; a loresighl in regard 
10 things future, the i vault of an experience 
of things past. Wisdom applies equally to 
The past iiml the future. 

Wit, n. Humor. Wit. is more pointed and 
brilliant than humor. Humor is more genial 
than wit, find applies to words and ucIlona. 
Wonder, v Admire, amaze, astonish, sur¬ 
prise. Wonder is tho general word ; admira¬ 
tion is won tier and esteem; astonishment and 
surprise are caused by the unexpected; 
amnzfvwhl is surprise and perttnbation. 
Wonder, n. Marvel, miiacle, prodigy. 

Word, n. Expression, term. Woid is gen¬ 
eral; tei tn . a word with ft specified meaning ; i 
fxpnsswru a tvortl with a forcible meaning. ! 
Words are determined by usage ; tin* mean* 
ingof terms is settled by science ; repression 
gives a voi<e to feelings and opinions. A 
foieible style employs suitable trprcsadm*•; 
a pure stvle i», Lhe result of a proper selection 
of word*; an ixact st>le Is produced by an 
apt srlcition of 1ti ms. 

Work, n. Labor, task, roil. Work is the 
general word ; labor is bard u»rk; KnL still 
harder; task is a work imposed by others. 
Flay. 

Worthier*, a. Valueless. Valtablk. 

Writer, v. Author, penman. Writer includes 
both Tlie latter terms. The author Invents; 
tho writer may be a penman. 

Wronj/, n Injustice, injury. Ji'errcic. 

Y. 

Vet, adv and conj- But, however, still, never¬ 
theless, hitherto, belles. 

Yield, r. Concede, give, resign, surrender. 
Yielding , a Compliant, mild Oustin'at k. 
Youth, //. Hoy, lad. 

Youthful, a Juvenile, puerile Youthful 
and juvtndf have an indifferent, puerile- a 
contempt uons soma*. Ou>. 

Z. 

Zeal, n. Earnestness. I'Kdiffehence. 

Zealot, n . Bigot, enthiisinst, fanatic. 
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NE of flip highest rights of citi¬ 
zens is thut of holding incet- 
ings for the consideration of 
matters atleeting (ho general 
welfare, or the. interests of a 
particular class, profession, 
or trade. The iirst amendment 
to the Constitution made this 
right secure, and in no country is 
it more frequently or fully exer¬ 
cised. Hence it is useful and nec¬ 
essary to know how to proceed in 
tho organization and conduct of 
such meetings. 


.ORGANIZING A PUBLIC MEETING. 

Preparations tor a meeting should 1 m? Hindi? 
by one or more prominent citizens, and a call 
issued through the newspapers, or by written or printed 
notices. in which tho object of the. meeting should be ex 
pressed When a sufficient number of people have con¬ 
vened, one of the leaili iv, will onll the. assembly to order by 
saving, “ (ictilVincu (or ladies and gentlemen), you will 
}'lease come to older” Silence having been secured, the 
same person, or any one in sympathy with the object for 
which the people have met, will sin : 

“I nominate Mr. A. for ehnirman of this meeting,” 

Any one may nominate another person, and the question 
must be token first on the latest nominee until one is 
chosen. 

Suppose Mr. A. hi lie chosen ; the person wliu called the 
meeting to order will then say : 

:•-- - -— , .: - .„ - = 


“Mr. A., having been duly elected to preside over this 
meeting, will please take the chair.” 

Mr. A, assumes the place of chairman, returns thanks for 
the honor conferred ujMin him, and closes by asking, “Who 
will you have for secretary '/ ” 

Some one is nominated, perhaps two or more, but usually 
no opposition is offered. Tho sec rotary being chosen, the 
meeting is now' fully organized for business. 

In large meetings it is common to name a great number 
of prominent citizens for vice-presidents and secretaries, 
but this is for effect, as perhaps not one in ten may be 
present. 

The meeting being duly organized, it is in order for the 
chairman, or some one familiar with the object in view, to 
state concisely for what purpose the. jieopie were called to¬ 
gether. Suppose it to bo to build u town hall. The 
sfieuker explains, and moves that a committee bo appointed 
to present resolutions expressing the desire of the originators 
of the movement. The motion is seconded and carried. 
The chairman asks, Jlow many members of the committee 
shall there be ? Some one suggests a certain number—say 
five; and if no other suggestion is made the number is con¬ 
sidered adopted as much as if it had been carried by a vote. 
Then the chairman asks, “IIow shall the committee he 
appointed 

Someone suggests “by the chair;” another “by ballot," 
Questions 1 icing seconded are taken in order, and it is voted 
(hut the chair apjioint. The committee is appointed, and 
retire; uml while they are preparing their resolutions or re- 
jKirt it is usual for the assembly to take a recess, and in¬ 
dulge in general conversation. Ujion the appearance of the 
committee the presiding officer calls to order, and the chair¬ 
man of the committee offers their report. It is now before 
the meeting, and generally a motion is made that “ the re¬ 
port of the committee be received.” This opens discussion, 
and some one moves that the report be adopted, Suppose 
this motion to fail, then the whole movement is substanti¬ 
ally a failure; but other cognate propositions may be made 
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and lead to farther action. If the report is adopted, the 
next borfnoss is to take steps to carry the resolutions into 
effect by such means as raising subscriptions, or whatever 
other method may seem feasible. And, now, the business 
for which the meeting met being finished, at the suggestion 
of the chairman, or on motion of some one present, the 
meeting will adjourn to some future day, or indefinitely. 

RECORD OF PROCEEDINGS. 

It is the duty of a secretary to make a brief but exact re¬ 
cord of the proceedings, whether they are to tie published or 
not. For such a mooting as we have indicated the secre¬ 
tary’s minutes would read about as follows: 

In accordance with public notice, a meeting of citizens of Slat-town 
was heW at the Phnsnlx 
Hotel on the evening of 
the 8th October, 1805. 

The object of the meet¬ 
ing was to secure the 
building of a Town Hall. 

Mr. A. was chosen chair¬ 
man, and Mr, B secre¬ 
tary. The following 
gentlemen were appoint¬ 
ed n committee on resolu¬ 
tions: <3. B., .1. I)., and 
E. F. While the commit¬ 
tee were out, Mr. .1, N. 
spoke of tile Importance 
of the purpose for which 
the people, had assem¬ 
bled 

Tbe committee on res¬ 
olutions made the fol¬ 
lowing report. [Hen: In- 
Bert tbe full report. | 

After discuHsfon, in 
which Mr. G. supiiorted 
and Mr. H. opposed the 
committee’s report, a 
vote was taken, and the 
report and resolutions 
were adopted. The meet¬ 
ing then adjourned to the 

11th of November next [or Hne rfie, if such be the fact]. 


DUTIES OF A PRESIDENT. 


officer, and when acting for him possesses all his powers and 
assumes all his duties. 

THE SECRETARY. 

In regular bodicB holding frequent meetings, the Secretary 
has much to do with the direction of business, as he is best in¬ 
formed of what has boon done and what is unfinished. He 
reads all papers when so desired; furnishes copies for publi¬ 
cation or personal information of interested parties; keeps 
a full and faithful record of the actual proceedings; records 
in full all papers when so directed by the President or the 
meeting; is careful to note the substance if not the exact 
words of all motions, witli name of mover and of seconder, 
and the result of the veto thereon. He is !o record, flic, 

and preserve all pa¬ 
pers of importance, 
and have them ready 
for inspection by 
those who are so en¬ 
titled. lie notifies 
committees of their 
appointment, and 
duties, and his sip-na¬ 
ture »fiesta al) offi¬ 
cial documents or 
proceedings. 

THE 

TREASURER. 

In many eases the 
Secretary acts as 
Treasurer also, but 
where there is a 
Treasurer his duties 
are very simple—to 
give bonds (in some 
eases), to receive and 
disburse all funds of the association or society us directed by 
rules or by special votes. He usually reports at stated 
periods the condition of his accounts. 


e 



A DEBATING SOCIETY. 


HE President or Chairman of a public meeting 
should lie familiar with the purpose in view, 
and u person acquainted with the usages of 
deliberative bodies ; of firmness, and of ready 
decision. He should sot forth the purposes for which the 
meeting is called, or call upon some person competent to 
do so with precision and clearness. It is the Chairman's duty 
to keep strict order and enforce all rules ; decide points of 
order} appoint committees whoso selection is not specially 
provided for; see that a quorum is present (if there is a 
quorum neoessary under the rule); sign the proceedings or 
necessary documents; keep members to the business on 
hand as far as possible, and at all times preserve strict im¬ 
partiality in his official conduct. 

A Vice-President is merely a substitute for the chief 


A QUORUM FOR BUSINESS. 

An important [mint to determine, if not set down in the 
rules, is how many shall constitute a quorum. This is an 
unsettled matter. In a regular legislative laxly at least, a 
majority must, be present for any action, except that a less 
number may adjourn from time to time. In the New York 
Legislature there must bo three-fifths of all members of cadi 
house present to make tbe adoption of an act legal. Where 
there is a fixed number to constitute a quorum, the presiding 
officer must see that the required number are present. The 
moment the quorum is broken it is bis duty to announce the 
fact, and declare tlio session “adjourned for. want of a 
quorum.” Such an adjournment is a matter of course, and 
needs no vote. But as soon as enough come in to form a 
quorum, business may be resumed. 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEES. 

The only, or at least the best, method of starting business 
in a meeting or association, is by forming committees who 
have charge of special subjects. Therefore ail regular bodies 
have a large number of Standing Committees. In Congress 
the most important of such committees are on Finance, 
Commerce, Appropriations, Foreign Relations, Judiciary, 
Banking and Currency, etc. In temporary bodies commit¬ 
tees are appointed as required by the business contemplated. 
Standing committees arc appointed by prescribed rules; 
temporary committees by the chair or the meeting. Members 
of a committee may choose their own chairman, although it 
is usual to accept as chairman the person first named on the 
committee. 

COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE. 

This mentis all the members of a deliberative body in ses¬ 
sion for general or particular discussion. In Congress much 
of the minor work is done in Committee of the Whole, where 
voting by calling the roll is dispensed with, and where 
the previous question is not in order. A Committee of the 
Whole chooses its own Chairman, perhaps a different, per¬ 
son at every session. After sufficient debate the Committee 
rises, the regular body resumes its former session, and the 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole makes a report, 
which is discussed and voted upon by the main body. 
Usually tlie recommendations of the Committee of the 
Whole are adopted. 

COMMITTEE WORK. 

Much of the real work of meetings of citizens as well as of 
regular bodies is done by committees. In Congress the 
Ways and Means .Committee practically shapes all financial 
legislation. In it meeting of citizens the business is best put 
in shape by deputizing a committee to present resolutions or 
some plan for action, and such committee should consist of 
the best informed persons present. The person first named 
is usually the chairman, but the committee may choose 
so '0 other member. In the absence -f specific direction 
the committee uses its own judgment, but commonly takes 
its cue from the call or object of the meeting, and drafts 
resolutions or motions, and perhaps an address to carry out 
such objects. It, is in order to refer any appropriate mailer 
or paper to this committee, and report, must be made on all 
such matters. Having finished tlmir work, the committee 
report to the meeting m writing for or against propositions 
referred to them. Some one moves that, the report be re¬ 
ceived. The adoption of this motion does not adopt the 
report; only puts it before the meeting for action. Motions 
may then prevail to adopt, to reject, to re-commit to the 
committee, and so on. Ac action on the rejiort (except to 
re-oommit,) discharges the committee. A report agreed to 
by u majority is the rojiort of the committee, but any mem¬ 
ber of a committee may make a minority report 

Committee sessions, if not fi.u-d at stated times, are. called 
by the chairman at ins discretion. Unless so ordered, or [ 


the business demand it, committees will not hold sessions 
during the sitting of the main body. 

In the matter of reports there is no special formality, 
When the committee, or a majority thereof are agreed upon 
the matter referred to them, a report to that effect is made 
to the main body. A minority of any number is equally 
entitled to make a report adverse or different from that of 
the majority. 

ACTION ON A REPORT FROM A COMMITTEE. 

In case of a special committee, if t he report lie exhaustive, 
the usual course is to move that the report lie received and 
thofommittee discharged. If that prevails, the committee 
no longer exists, and the matter referred to them is before 
the meet ing. Here may come in a great variety of motions 
—to adopt, amend, reject, etc. There is no precise form of 

PRECEDENCE OF MOTIONS. 

But the order in Congress is about as follows: 1. To 
adjourn. 2. To lay on the table, ii. Previous question (in 
the House only) 4. Postponement to a certain time, 
fi. Indefinite |K>s 1 poneinent. A question to adjourn is always 
lirst. in order. Next, a question of privilege. Next, the 
order of tlie day. Next, a point of order on the subject in 
hand. Next., the reading of | wipers concerning such sub¬ 
ject. A motion to suspend the rules takes precedence of 
the proposed action from wliioh such motion arose. A 
motion to lay on the table comes before all other subsidiary 
questions ; that for the previous question goes before one 
to postpone, commit, or amend, if mudo first ;'a motion to 
postpone to a definite time supei-sedcs the previous question, 
commitment and amendment ; a motion to commit comes 
before amendment, postjxmement. and previous question, 
but only if it, lie made first. A motion to amend is to be 
voted oil lie fore the vote on the subject to be amended, and. 
if made flret, comes before indefinite postponement, or the 
previous question. A motion to adjourn to a particular 
date lakes precedence of u motion to adjourn without day. 

WHAT CAN BE DONE WITH MOTIONS. 

The following careful synopsis gives the lending facts 
about motions and their course in legislative bodies, socie¬ 
ties and public meetings ; 

First.— Motions that can neither he amended 
nor debated : 1. To adjourn. [But a motion to adjourn 
may be in effect amended by specifying a future date, and 
(hen, on tho time or date only, discussion may ensue.] 2. 
An appeal from the chair. H. A call to order. 4. To allow 
a member to continue speaking. 5. To.lay on the table. 

6. An objection to considering a question at the time. 

7. A cull for the order of the day. 8. The previous question. 
1). Reading of jiapcrs appropriate to the subject under con¬ 
sideration. 10. That the committee do rise (generally 
moaning the committee of the whole). 11. To suspend 
the rules. 12. To take a matter from the table. 18. To 
take a question out of its proper order. 14. To withdraw a 
motion. 
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Second ,—Motions that need not be seconded : 

1. Call to order. 2. Objecting to consideration. 8. Tlic 
order of the day, 4. Whether discussion shall continue. 

Third.—Motions that cannot be reconsidered : 
1. To adjourn. 2. To reconsider. 8. That the committee 
rise. 4. To suspend the rule. 5, To lay on the table (if 
carried). 6. To take from the table (if carried). 

Fourth. — Motions requiring a two-thirds vote 
to adopt; 1. To suspend or amend the rules. 2. To 
close debate. 8. To limit debate. 4. Objecting to consider¬ 
ation. 5. For the previous question, tt. Whether the mat¬ 
ter shall, now be discussed. 7. Making the subject a special 
order. 8. To take a subject up out of its regular order. 

Fifth. — Motions in order although a member 
has the floor: 1. Appeal from the decision of tho 
chair. S. A call to order. 8. Objecting to consideration of 
tho question. 4. The order of the day. 5. Whether tho 
subject shall bo discussed. 

COURSE OF BUSINESS IN PUBLIC 
MEETINGS. 

The work of a mooting begins by the presentation of a 
motion, the object, of which the mover explains, if sec¬ 
onded, debate ensues. If not, seconded it has no effect. But 
commonly an initial resolution goes to action by general 
consent; that, is, no one objects to its consideration The 
right, to the floor, or to speak, goes.by majority If two or 
more rise at the same moment, the chair decides which has 
the. floor. If that decision is questioned, the matter is 
decided by vote, or by Hie voluntary yielding of competitors. 
Alt motions o,nd amendments ought to be in writing, 
except such as to lay on the table or to postpone, A 
motion lining made and seconded, the chair states it, and 
then it, is open for debate, it is then in possession of the 
body, and cannot lie withdrawn without unanimous consent. 
It. must be mad as often as any member shall call for its 
marling. Thereafter its course is determined by tin- usual 
rules of order. If it, is determined to crowd it through, the 
mover or some other supporter moves tho previous question. 
This stops ail discussion, and a vote on the resolution must, 
he taken at once. [In the United Slates Senate this pre¬ 
vious question, or, as some cull it,, the “gag rule,” is not 
permitted.] If the previous question is sustained, the reso¬ 
lution is dead, and cannot be renewed unless at a future 
time in some modified form. If the previous question is 
not sustained, motion may be made to adopt, to postpone 
indefinitely, to postpone to another time, to lay on tho 
tahle, to refer to a committee, to amend, to substitute a 
different motion, all of which must bo considered in their 
place under the rules of order. 

RIGHTS OF MINORITIES. 

Certain minority rights are everywhere recognized So 
small a number as one-quarter may demand a vote by yeas 
and nays; but in some cases it takes two-thirds. Somet imes 
a plurality only may elect or take action, but usually a ma¬ 
jority is required. Not long ago in several of our States a 


majority was required to elect a Governor by the people. If 
there were a tie or more than two candidates, and no one had 
a majority, the Legislature was charged with the election. 
But this majority principle has gone by, and in nearly all 
cases of vote by the people the candidate having the greatest 
number of votes is chosen. If there were a thousand candi¬ 
dates for Governor of New York, and nine hundred and 
ninety-nine had each nine hundred and ninety-nine votes, 
and one had one thousand votes, that one would be legally 
chosen Governor by a large minority but a legal plurality. 

COURTESY IN DEBATE. 

Courtesy and a careful regard for the opinions arid rights 
of others should be. the aim of every speaker, even in meet¬ 
ings of the least, importance, A person wishing to speak 
should rise and sny, "Mr. President,” or “ Mr Chairman,” 
and wait for recognition If recognized he lias the floor 
and may hold it. in the absence of special rules, as long on 
he desires to speak, if a point of order is raised, he should 
be seated and silent until the point is decided. He should 
not be interrupted unless clearly out of order, or in a ease 
where a member has information very pertinent and im¬ 
portant to the subject of the speech. In that ease the mem¬ 
ber asks the speaker to yield for a moment and give him an 
opportunity to make a statement,. If the speaker refusps, 
he cannot, insist. To indulge, in calls to order, or call ques¬ 
tion, or rise to explain, or in any way annoy a member who 
lias the floor is excessively ill-mannered. W hen making an 
address the speaker must stand up. unless in ease of in¬ 
firmity. (Senator Morton was for years unable to stand, and 
of t nurse was permitted to speak from his neat ) It is irregu¬ 
lar in formal debate to mention other members byname; 
the form is, the g< ntlnium, from Ohio, or the Senator from 
Maine, or my honond colleague : and in ordinary meetings. 
the gentleman mho has just spohrji, or the mow of the 
amendment, or my worthy friend on the right - any form 
except Mr. Joins and Mr. Smith. A speaker should not, b'; 
prolix in any ease, nor spin out words without meaning. 
All statements should be terse, compact, uml clear; the 
plainer ami simpler the language of an argument tho greater 
is its effect. lie should avoid nil mutters not pertinent to 
his subject, be careful to use no disrespectful language, give 
no reason for offense to anyone. If a point of order should 
be raised, no matter bow irrelevant,, lie should gracefully 
yield the floor until permitted to go on. In regular bodies 
there are rules defining the number of limes or the length 
of time a man may speak In ordinary meetings no person 
should speak more than once if any one else desires to speak, 
or unless lie has general consent. It is proper, however, to 
give tho mover of a resolution the last words upon his mot ion. 
As to language we need only say that it should be dignified, 
courteous, and good-tempered, and that nothing whatever 
of a coarse or vulgar character should bo used. 

DISCUSSION AND VOTING. 

A subject should be discussed until the isxlv can fully 
understand it, and opposition should be fair and courteous. 
Sometimes an attempt is made to “talk the matter to 
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death,” and the patienco of an assembly is worn out in j 
irrelevant debate. This may lie stopped by a call for the 
previous question, or if that is not admissible, by (lie general 
opposition of the assembly in calling “question," as in Hie 
English House of Commons, until the offending speaker is 
silenced. 

Debate being over, and suppose there to )>e a single 
question, the chairman says: “ Are you ready for tho ques¬ 
tion?” Silence gives consent, and lie. says; “All who are 
in favor of tho adoption of the, resolution will say aye.” 
Response is miido. “All who are opposed will say nay.” 

If it seems to bo clear, he says: “The resolution is adopted,” 
or, “ The chair is in doubt; all who are in favor of the reso¬ 
lution will rise.” They rise, “(gentlemen will please lie, 
seated. All who are opposed will rise.” If ho is still in 
doubt they rise again and stand until counted, when the 


chairman decides that the ayes or nays hare it, as the; case 
may be. In Congress and most legislative bodies (except in 
committee of the whole) votes on important matters ore taken 
by calling the roll, each member answering yea or nay as 
he hoars his name. In the matter of ordinary voting by yea 
and nay, any member may question tho decision of the chair, 
and call for a die ision or a rising vote. After a motion has 
I been formally adopted it is still in order io move reconsider¬ 
ation, and if such a motion prevails tho subject is opened 
back to the original motion. But this hardly ever happens; 
1 yet to prevent, tho revival of the subject it is not. unusual for 
one who voted with (he majority to “ clinch it,” as the say¬ 
ing is, by moving that tho vote just taken (adopting the 
resolution) lie reconsidered, and that, the said motion to re¬ 
consider do lie upon tho table. This being carried, tho sub¬ 
ject is finished, for tho session at least. 



jH^l’IIEN there, has been a previous meeting the first 
i MUwr |l business in order is reading the minutes of such 
meet mg. if no one objects the minutes aro 
approved. Repirts of standing and special 
committees follow in order, and arc variously 
I.Vij? ^ disposed of. Then comes unfinished business, 
>;• next new business, which generally comes in 
thp. form of a motion or resolution. This should lie written 
out, and read by the President, and passed to the, Secretary. 
If seconded it may tie debuted, amended, referred, postponed, 
or voted upon. Whenever the. tnemliers are asked to vole 
tie chairman should state precisely wti.it they are. to vote 
for or against. In regular societies votes are frequently 
taken by calling the roll, each member answering “aye” 
or nay " as tic hoars his name. Any person in doubt can 
ask to have the question stated again, which the. chairman 
must do. Only one subject, or question can be considered at 
a time. Where a matter is important and fully understood, 
the sooner it w disposal of the better. Tim great, evil 
in legislative bodies, bom Congress down, is unnecessary 
delay. 


FORWARDING A QUESTION. 

Tho mover of a question ought to bo reasonably euro of a 
respectable number of supporters and well informed of the 
views of the society or meeting on (lie subject. lie should 
bring in Ins resolution in fime.fr-full discussion and at, a full 
meeting, and also at a time when it, will not interfere wish ; 


other business. The member making the motion isthe only 
proper person to open its advocacy, which he should do as 
clearly as possible and with the least waste of words or time. 
In case the multer is referred to a committee, be should 
personally enlighten them in the matter. Ordinarily if there 
be any opposition if will come in the form of motions to lay 
<iti ttie table, to postpone, to amend in such manner as to 
destroy the original proposition -as a motion to strike out 
the enacting clause, if carried, would kill a legislative act. 
If the friends of a question feel sure of victory they may 
shutoff opposition by moving the 

PREVIOUS QUESTION. 

Tins is differently understood in various tiodies. In tho 
Senate of the United States it is not permitted. In somo 
bodies when the previous question is moved it is the rule to 
vote consecutively upm the latest motions back to the 
original question; as, for instance, first on the motion to lay 
on the table, next, on the motion to amend, and lastly on tho 
main question. But the. more general and preferable method 
is I,luit when the previous question is moved all additional 
motions aro disregarded, and the vote is taken at once and 
without debate on the main question. If the opponents 
have a majority the whole business is killed, and cannot come 
up again unless in some very different form. 

OPPOSITION TACTICS. 

The resources of - the opposition in deliberative and 
legislative bodies are very great. Usually their first action 
is to procure delay by moving adjournment; to lay on the 
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tabWor a time on plea of want of information on the sub¬ 
ject; to lay on the table without time, which would permit 
the taking up of the question at the next moment or the next 
meeting; to postpone without day, which if carried absolutely 
kills the subject; to postpone to a future time, when by proper 
effort the opponents may appear in a majority, when they 
may take the question and kill it, or they may try the pre¬ 
vious question suddenly when members not informed of the 
object of the motion will be sure not to vote for it. These 
are some of the strangling motions, but when the opposition 
is not strong enough to defeat they resort to interference and 
delay by proposing damaging amendments and dilatory 
motions in great, variety. One course is confusion of 
amendments. An opponent moves to amend, another to 
amend the amendment, another to amend the amendment ■ 
to the amendment—all to produce confusion. This is as 
far as heaping up amendments can go ; and, after perhaps 
almost interminable debate, question is to be taken, begin¬ 
ning with the latest amendment and going back to the 
original motion. Further complication can lie made before 
these questions are taken by a motion to postpone, which 
must be put before that, on the amendment to the amend¬ 
ment, or by a motion to refer, which comes before that to 
fwstpone. The very last resource of the opposition is to leave 
the body without a quorum, but that is seldom effective, 
except to procure delay. 

QUESTIONS OF PRIVILEGE. 

When a question has been regularly proposed, seconded, . 
and put by the presiding officer in due form, it must bo 
voted upon as the first business in order. But motion to 
adjourn may bo made, which is always first in order, and 
must be votod upon without discussion. Yet if uny other 
question has been actually put and voting (hereon com¬ 
menced, the motion to adjourn cannot be entertained until 
such voting is finished. Another privileged question is the 
order of the day. If a matter has been postponed to a given 
hour, when that time arrives it must lie taken up. regardless 
of other business, unless a motion to suspend the order of 
tho day lie carried. The previous question is privileged, and 
always in order. 

MiaCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS. 

When a subject has been postponed »o a given lime, every member 
may insist upon Its being taken np at that time. 

Where the sense will admit, a resolution orsnbjeet may he divided 
Into two or mom parts, to be voted upon separately. But such division 


should sot be proposed unless the parts naturally form different 
questions. * 

In Slllng blanks, the remotest dates and the largest sums are voted 
upon first. 

Co in in of order sre decided by the presiding officer, but auy member 
may appeal from such decision, whon the presiding officer must put the 
question-whether tho members sustain the appeal. If they do, the ques¬ 
tion is “ Shall the decision of the Chair stand ? ” In most cases of appeal 
the Chairman's decision is sustained. 

A motion for the rending of papers pertinent to a matter under con¬ 
sideration, must be put before the main question. Jlul usually (here is 
no objection to the reading of such papers. 

To expedite business, it Is (icrmissible to allow unimportant motions 
sneli as approving minutes, reading papers, etc., logo l>vconsent, the 
presiding officer suying, in cuee of the minutes : “You have heard the 
minutes of the last meeting rend. If there is no objection they will lie 
nppimed.’’ (After waiting u moment and hearing no voices.) “They 
are approved." 

In some bodies the presiding officer Inis a vote only when there is an 
equal division, or a tie, us in the Senate of the United States. In some 
lushes, a Speaker of the Assembly, for instance, is recorded alphabetic- 
ally, ns “Mr Speaker,” who votes on all questions, or ho may 
delay nulil the roll Is finished and then vote. A presiding officer 
cannot propeily take part, in debate, unless some other member takes 
Ids eliair. His arena for discussion Is in committee of the whole. A 
presiding officer may vote or not, as lie pleases, though in certain cases 
other members may be compelled to vote. If a body be divided sixteen 
to (Ifieen, tbc chair may make a tie and defeat the motion, or keep hilcit 
and |H>rinil it to pass 

No one has a right In read or speak in a public body, unless by con¬ 
sent or after vote of permission. 

When a speaker duds that little attention is paid by members to bis 
remarks, lie ought to know that it is time to conclude. ■ 

By common usage, ihe person making a proposition is entitled to speak 
upon It before any other person • 

Whoever moves (and carries) an adjournment, Is entitled to the floor 
when the meeting again convenes. 

When Hu advocate and an opponent of a motion rise at the same time, 
it is usual to give the opponent the floor, and the advocate almost always 
lms the last. word. 

No member ought to speak mrne than once to a question if any other 
member desires the floor; but in ensu of an amendment, though essen¬ 
tially the -mno matter, lie may -peak to tiiat. 

Suspending the rules lias often been arbitrarily done in deliberative 
bodies, but should be as little resorted to a-' possible In some bodies it 
requires Ihe consent of two-thirds or thiee fourths of tie' members 
present to effect sneli suspension 

Methods of voting are different in casual and permanent bodies, ill a 
public lnceLing it is usiiallv by "Yea" 01 “Nay" ,n general voice: if 
there is a doubt, theie may He a count In some Isvdies if, is by raising 
the haud ; In others by i id 1 III,' tin 1 roll ; in other- lie secret ballot,. 

It is becoming common for women to attend public meetings, apd 
profier accommodations should lie made fm them, in assemblies where 
women Hie officers, ,-ueh n> boards of education or school trustees, they 
may be address,-d m " Mrs," ,,r “ Miss <'bnirmaii “ (not Chairwoman), 
or "Airs President " (not Piesidentess) With the exception of the 
sexual prefix, the titles for female olliiers are. the same as those for 
mules, and should bo so used, however awkward it may seem. 










IliWSfcli ONSIDEliABLE social en- 
joymcnt is attained in the 
lly < :ol ”^ r y aud small villages hy 

the organization of clubs, un- 
j j? *. ' ons ' socicl ies, or nssooia- 
tions for mutual improvo- 
merit. Such societies may be form- 
yRj wsf^* oil m almost any section, oven of 
T Tfffcy sparsely settled country, as there need 
* H> ^ )U * 1 :1 handful of members, so to 
HI speak. When if is thought proper to 
sjffllljs" form such an association, the projec- 
ffijf | tors should agree upon its general pur- 
pose and outline of formation, hy eon- 
kjWfc sultation at a privute or public gathcr- 
ppT ing. If if is to he a small society of 
neighbors and friends, no puhlieity need 
he given, and all the •work may he done at the 
homes of the parties most interested. But if if he 
thought desirable to include persons farther off, or 
one of the immediate circle, or if the object ho e.f 
public and general interest, a public liolice or call 
would he in order. This may he given hy adver¬ 
tising in a newspaper, or by handbills posted in the 
district, or by written or printed notices sent 
through the mails. When a sufficient number 
have come logetlno, some one, on behalf of the 
object, mows another friend for chairman, and 
either the chairman or the mover, or some one 
previously agreed upon, will evphdn the purpose 
for which the people are called together, and give 
an outline of the club, society, or association which 
it is proposed to organize. 11 is proper course, in 
finishing hiS remarks, is move the appointment 


of a committee to prepare a constitution and by- 
* laws. If that work has already been done, as it 
might well he, the meeting may take a recess for 
[ half an hour, at the close of which time the com¬ 
mittee may report. If no such preparation has 
been made, it will he necessary, after an inter¬ 
change of opinion, to adjourn to a future time. 
In the interval, friends of the object will enlighten 
the committee in the matter. On reconvening, 
the officers of the former meeting will preside 
without further notice ; the committee report the 
desired laws, and they should he at once fully and 
; carefully discussed, article hy article, and section 
! hy section, and so voted upon. If adopted, the 
club or association is formed, and the members at 
| once proceed to elect the officers required by the 
rules just adopted. The temporary officers give 
their places to those newly elected, and the organ- 
; i nation is complete. 

In forming an association of any kind, the first 
! step to betaken is the adoption of a CONSTITUTION. 

! By this is meant a formal agreement, defining the 
i purpose* and intention of the association, the 
i course of action which the members of the society 
propose to pursue, and the rules and regulations by 
which they will ho governed in their proceedings. 
Lesser regulations in regard to the conduct of 
members and order of proceeding, and, especially, 
rules which are added after the adoption of the Con¬ 
st itul ion, and are not of such importance as to bo 
! made Amendments, may bo framed into a set of 
i By-Laws. 

The language of the Constitution should be pre- 
! cise, clear, and free from verbiage or unnecessary 
statements. If desired, the document may begin 
! with a Preamble, setting out in general terms the 
i reasons which have led to the forming of the asso¬ 
ciation. This, however, is by no pieans essential. 






F0BM8 OF CONSTITUTIONS. 


and; we think, is now regarded as an old-fashioned 
custom. For convenience of reference, the Con¬ 
stitution must be divided and subdivided into Ar- 
TICI.ES and Sections. The Articles should be 
numbered by Roman, and the Sections by Arabic 
numerals. The substance of each Article should 
be placed either as a heading or at the left side. 
Examples of the two methods are given below. 

When the Constitution bus been framed by a. 
committee appointed for that purpose, it is to be 
brought before the society and considered, cither 
as a whole, or section by section. After its adop¬ 
tion, it should be neatly engrossed in a suitable 
book, which may be the minute book* of the 
society. To signify the acceptance of it as the 
fundamental law, all members must, sign it. 
Plenty of blank space must he left for the signa¬ 
tures of new members, and also for the adding of 
such amendments as may afterwards he adopted. 
When an amendment is added, reference should be 
made to it in the main body of the Constitution 
either by foot or side notes. 

A LYCEUM OR INSTITUTE. 

PREAMBLE. 


JKILL hi debate and oratory, fluency hi public frpeaklnp, and 
ea*e In rhetorical exerrihen. being obtainable only by con- 
Plant practice In public . «ml freedom of thought and 
ji| UibcuHtnou in regard to quo-imim of public importance, 
$ whether political, sot iuJ or religious, being one of il»«* most 
desirable means both of cultmo and enlightenment, \w\ 
whose 10111)08 are undersigned, do hereby agree to form an 
association to further these cuds ; and for its go\erumeut 
do hereby establish and adopt the following 



CoiitflitutioTh 


TITLE. 

ARTICLE I. The (Mu and name of this asocial Ion .hall he 
THE Easton Institute. 

OBJECTS. 

ARTICLE XL The objects of ibis society shall he mutual miprnvp- 
men{In debate and composition, the diffusion of knowledge among Its 
momberv, and the cultivation of the social qualities. 

' f OFFICERS. 

ARTICLE XU. The officers of tills society ebatl consist of n Prosl- 
dent,VlCft-l > resldt'nl, a Recording Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, 
BTtwtauritr, and a Librarian. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

- AWrmt.Vl TV Officers aboil be elected at the first regular meetings 
Of the society In the months of January, May and September, and 
shall hold office for the four mom ha following. 

Sec. a. An absolute majority of all votes cast shall not beneceswy to 
... elect aa officer. A plurality shall snffiec. 


DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 

ARTICLE V. The President el mil preside at all meetings of the 
society. In his absence the Vice-President shall take the chair. 

Ate. a. The Recording Secretary shall keep a cleur and accurate record 
of the proceedings »t each meeting and bo prepared to read the same at 
the next succeeding inerting. 

A’et. i. The Ourresponding Secretary shall eonduct all correspondence 
of the society, and inform honorary members of their election in ap¬ 
propriate form. 

Sic. 4. The Treasurer shall receive all dues and flues, shall pay out 
money he dlreete^ by the vote o[ Ihc society, end shall make n report 0 f 
the society accounts at the llrat regular meetings of the Society in 
January, May and September 

Sec. 5. Tlie Librarian shall have charge of all books, records and 
mantlet ripts belonging to the society shall loan books to the members 
In accordance with Die by Ians relating to tile subject, and shall keep 
un account of the whctciihouls of such books. 

COMMITTEES. 

ARTICLE VI. Standing Committee shall ho appointed by the Presi¬ 
des! immediately after his election, a« follows- Executive Committee, 
cihnnmt.es on llnain e, ithrurv, lei tines and printing ; special commit¬ 
tees shall lie uppniiilcd Upon other milij.ets by a vole of (he society. 
Standing committees shall con-ist of three members each. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

ARTICLE VII. Any person residing within Ihc town of Easton, 
whothei lady or gciiHcman, may become n member of this association, 
by a majoiit} vote of the membeis prou.nt at the regular meeting next 
following th:ii at width his or ln-i name has been proposed. Aftersueh 
election the membership shall is gin only when the member elect has 
signed this constitution and paid to the Trch-nrer three uollnrs ($8J, 
as ar iiiitiation fee. 

Sc d. Honorary memberships may Is- confet red bv vote of the asso¬ 
ciation upon any peixnis eminent m literature, science, art or stHles- 
miniship Honorary members shall not lie culled upon to pay the initi¬ 
al nm fees or due-. 

RULES OF ORDER. 

ARTICLE VIII. Tl; eprt><‘,eoding8rinddehhernfioiiRnf I Mm society 
himII be jroM’incd In the rule* of tinier laid down in * Cindiing'sManual 
of l'ntlkuiieMai) Liny/’ mde*** vmd nuinual should in tiny respect cun* 
flict with thU t‘on‘dilution, iin Amendments, nr (lie By laws. 

EXPULSION OF MEMBERS. 

ARTICLE IX. A'iv membtr guilty «»t distract ful, corrupt orim* 
Moral < pmIik <>• r\vho«hull peni r m needed mu lheduties imposed np*n 
him by the hnrlot}, or without i:oiul ejiu'-e absent liimt-ell persistently 
from it 1 * mei mu*'-, ina\ be t\pHhd 1»\ a two third* vole of Ihemciuberfl 
present nl any mertm"; 1\oi roW, that no mmilwr shall be expelled 
bofoje Id* r;w* bn* tl?-I b» eti po-eMed to the Executive Committee, 
who shall inform him of ibe charges made upainsr him, *»I\e Mm an op 
port unit v to be lu-in! on In- n« n behalf, mid report the result of the In¬ 
quiry to (tie wii n ly at lurin' if* take Mellon upon 

TIME OF MEETINGS. 

ARTICLE X The regular meetings of IhU society shall beheld 
nt eight o‘< lot k on the Tuesday of each week, at, Wllr'ok.'M Hull. 

s,,-. S Speef.il meet Inn* may be called by the President on the written 
request of five members. 

AMENDMENTS. 

ARTICLE XI. Thiw Constitution ipay be altered or amended, at 
any regular meeting, by a vote of two third* of the members prenent; 

, Pfwvhtt if, that written notice of the mture of ‘■aid amendment or alters 
lion shall have been given at a previon# meeting. 
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8y-I<&.w£- 

LIBRARY. 

ARTICLE I. Ho member shall be allowed to hare more than two 
bools* front the library at one time in Ills possession. A (Inc of two 
cents per day shall be imposed upon members keeping books more 
than two weeks. The library shull be open before and after the regular 
meetings of the society. * 

QUORUM. 

ARTICLE II. Twelve members of good and regular standing shall 
constitute a quorum of this society. 

MONTHLY DUES. 

ARTICLE III. Each member shall pay a monthly due of fifty 
cents to the Treasurer. 

Sec. 2. The Treasurer shall post upon tin- bulletin board every month the 
names of those who have not paid dues for the three mouths preceding. 
If. at the next meeting, any me still delinquent, he shall refer the 
matter to the Executive Committee. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

ARTICLE III. Members shall be appointed to take part in the 
exercises in turn by 1 he President. The orator shall be entitled to two 
weeks'notice of his appointment. : debaters to one week’s notice ; the 
critic shall be appointed at Ibe opening of each meeting. 

Sec. 2. Failure to till an Appointment shall subject the delinquent to 
a fine of fifty cents for each offense. The fine may he remitted by a 
vote of the society. 


ARTIOLBIV. 

Th« President and Secretary shall have like powers and perform like 
duties with Ilka officers In similar organisations, Tho Ex- 
erutive Committee shall have general charge of the Inter- 
Dutics °sts of the Club and the carrying out of Its objects. It shall 
of fill vacancies among its own members, make rales, regn- 
Officers. ; tt te expenditures, manage fairs or exhibitions,’ Invite 
speakers or lecturers, and shall report at the annual meet¬ 
ing of the Club, and whenever elec It may have matter to 
communicate. Three members of tho Executive Committee 
shall constitute a quorum. 

ARTICLE V. 

Tho Club shall be divided into the following sections, namely : 1. 

Solis, their culture and management; 2. Cereals and 
grasses; 3. Vegetables; 4. Fruit and (lowers; 5. Farm 
buildings; 6. Implements of agriculture ; 7. Stock, Its 
food and care; 8. Miscellaneous affairs. To one or more 
Sections, of the sections each member shall attach himself us soon 
us convenient after joining the club. Papers and questions 
relating to the several departments shall be referred to the 
appropriate sections, and reports thereon mado to the Club 
from time to time. 

ARTICLE VI. 

The meetings of (his Club shall take place monthly on the first Tues¬ 
day of each month, and at such other times as the President, 
Meetings, at the request, of at least five members, shall name. The 
regular meeting on the first Tuesday of May shall be known 
as the “ Annual Meeting. ” 

* 

ARTICLE VII. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES. 

ARTICLE IV. 1 ’he following ahull b«* the regular order of exerelne 
at ea< h regular meetiiut, after the me« has been willed to order : 

J. Calling tho roll. 

3, Ttcadinp minutes of lm-t meeting. 

3. Report* of com mil tee* ami officers. 

4. Debate 

5. "Reading {wlt'cted). 
fl. Oration. 

7. Oriticlum of literary exorriftcp. 

8. Election of member*. 

9. Election of officers tin Jan., May and Sept.) 

10. New biiHliK'SH. 

11 Adjourn men f, 

sS dhik 

ARTICLE I. 

This association shall la- known as I in* Midfield County Agricultural 
Hums rio< lety Its objects shall be the promotion of Hie knowl 
and edge of practical and si a ntlflc farming among its members 
Object lin( | the < ntmtiiinity -it large, and social enjoyment among 
its nu mbers and thru families. 

ARTICLE II. 

An) pet sod re -idlur within this State, and morn than twenty-one 
\ * nrs ul vr may bei nine a member of this club by recelv- 
Member ini/, a maturin'vote of the members present ill any meeting, 
ship. null by jim ing Hie fee of three dollars i$3 00) to the Treas 
urer, and tim same mm umnmlly thereafter 

ARTICLE in. 

The officers of tins Club shall tic a President, a Secretary (who shall 
also he the Treasurer! and tin. ( members who, with the 
Officers. President and Sen el .ny, ahull < on-tUn'cd he Executive Oom- 
inulee. These olllei ra shall he elected annually by ballot 
at (he nytilnr meeting in Mtiv each yi ar 


An annual county fair shall take place in the last week of September 
under the auspices of this Club. The Executive ComniHtun 
shall have the general eliarge of swell fair, and other special 

Annual committees may be appointed by the Executive Committee. 
, ' uir - Such articles shall be exhibited in competition and other¬ 
wise, and such premiums shall be paid to exhibitors as the 
committees, by and with the consent of tho Club, shall de¬ 
termine. 

ARTICLE VIII. 

Tliis Constitution may be altered or amended by a vote of two-thirds 
of the members present at any regular meeting of the Club; 

ment" 1 11 written notice of the proposed alteration or amend- 
men must lie given at n previous regular meeting. 

[Note. It will he observed that tin; rules in the last 
Constitution aro laws minute ttml stringent limn in I)to ease 
of the Lyceum. In a debating club ever}’ opportunity 
should bo given fur parliamentary prnd ice, anti si rich method 
should be followed. In h farmers’ club less formality and 
fewer mbit ary rules of order are required. In fact, lhe 
more informal and conversational the proceedings of such 
a club, the more likely is it to be » success.] 

Club. 

In all great societies, such as the Freemasons 
or Odd Fellows, it is now the practice to agree 
upon a mutual guaranty of help in cases of sick¬ 
ness and decease. The Society, or some section 
thereof, forms itself practically into a mutual In¬ 
surance Company confined in Thembership. The 
main advantage lies in the fact that . no 







CALLS FOR PUBLIC MEETINGS. 


salaries hare to be paid to officers and agents. 
There is no reason why such an arrangement may 
not be applied to any organization, if the number 
of members is moderately largo. The introduc¬ 
tion of the following Articles into the Constitution 
‘will effect the purpose: 

Article X. On the death of any member of this association In good 
end regular (tending, each member shall, upon being notified thereof 
by the Treasurer, pay to him the sum of one dollar and ten cents ($1.10), 
of which amount the Treasurer shall pay one dollar to the widow or 
nearest relative of the deceased member, and shall retain the remaining 
ten centa to cover expenses of notification aud collection, rendering 
a report to the Society of the expense in each case and paying the sur¬ 


plus, If any, Into the General Benefit fund, or otherwise, if directed 
by the Society. 

Artiole XX, If any member fails 1o respond to the notice Of (he 
Treasurer for the payments a* specified in Article 1„ the amount shall he 
charged against him as duet ; and no member w ho shall be in arrears 
for his dues for six months shall be entitled to the benefit given by Ar¬ 
ticle I. 

Article HI. Every member must at *11 times keep ills residence 
registered in the books of the Society. Failure to do so shall forfeit his, 
rights »s to insurance. 

Article XV. If any member shall fail to pay the one dollar and ten 
cents, as above specified, within sixty days after proper notice has been 
given to him by the treasurer, his name shall be dropped from the In¬ 
surance, Club roll, he shall cease to have any rights under it* provision*, 
and shall forfeit any assessments already paid. 


C/mii£ F6F( Public jfeETipg. -if 
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N no small measure does the success 
of a public meeting depend upon 
the amount of publicity given by 
its originators to the time and place 
when and where it is to be held. 
With proper energy and a good 
cause, a very few persons can arouse 
and attract the attention of the. 
multitude in such a way as to in¬ 
sure a spirited and well attended 
meeting. In issuing the call the object should be 
set forth not only clearly and distinctly, but strik¬ 
ingly and, if possible, in an original form. Display 
type is hero very properly used, and a moderate 
degree of “sensationalism” not out of place. 

The principal points to be mentioned, besides the 
place and hour of assembly, arc usually the names 
of speakers who may be present, the object of gath¬ 
ering together, the presence of a glee club, music 
or other attractions, and the general merits of the 
cause to be discussed. The following forms will 
suggest many variations to suit special cases. 

REPUBLICAN RALLY! 

A* If VMC Hau„ Thursday, Oct. 5, at 81 >. tharp The first Grand 
Raut Of the Campaign. RmtHuCAtts, aland by the cause 1 Womt- 
nraxtM, remember your lntereat*! Citixkns. the country’s prosperity 


is at stake 1 The meeting will lie addressed by the HON. JOHN SHER¬ 
MAN, ROBERT (5. 1NCKRSOLL, and others. The Yottng Voters' 
Union Glee Club wilt render stirring campaign Kings, La, lies cordially 
invited. COME ONE ! COME ALL ! 

ATTENTION 1 BALSTON ZOUAVES! 

Members of Company A, Baleloti Zouaves, art hereby notified to meet 
at the armory al eight o'< !o< k on the evening of Thursday, the Jflth inft , 
for drill and company meeting The ipic-tion as to visiting Syracuse 
and joining In the Un oration Pay parade will lie considered. A full 
attendance i» specially desired By order of the captain. 

Jam i.k Pn;r. Orderly. 

VETERAN FIREMAN. 

All Iiersons who were foinierly members of the old Volunteer Fir* 
Companies of tins city me earnestly icjne-tcd to inert at Tompkins 
Ball on Wednesday night ntxt at < if lit o'clock. it isdeslred to form an 
as-oeiation of old Veteians for purposes of mutual enjovniem. and pos- 
sitity to parade at some future time, fume and talk over the old limes. 

SHALL WE HAVE A GOOD SCHOOL? 

! Many < itizcuH who are greatly di-MUi-fted with tlic present man- 
| agement of (lit ilhirict si.lmoi- of thi- town, propo-n to meet at the 
i liou-e of Mr William Edgurton, Wednesday night, at half-past seven, 
i to discuss the praetiealnliiy of estaldi-hiug a good select school where’ 
I our children may receive proper in-truiilon. An opportunity is now 
offered In engage a capable nud experienced teacher, if a reasonable 
number of pupils can be obtained. All interested in the cause of edu¬ 
cation are earnestly urged to be present. 

INDEPENDENCE DAT. 

AH patriotic citizens of Greenville who wish to see the anniversary 
of the Nation’s independence celebrated in a fitting manner to do honor 
to onr town and our public, spirit, w ill please meet at the Town Hail on 
Wednesday next, at three o’clock In the afternoon, to take appropriate 
measures. Let every one come out. A committee, consisting of Messrs. 
J. I,. Hunt, William Robinson, and Sclah Strong, will be on band to re¬ 
ceive subscriptions, or will cal! on yon at your homes. I Ait us have a 
glorious old-fashioned Fotrtmt o» Jclt. 

..— .. -...... 
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PETITIONS. 


PRISON REFORM. 

A meeting of all liiloiontcd in reforming the well-known atmana ex¬ 
isting in the prl-nri*, jails, reform w Imol* anti almshouses of tills Stale, 
alll he held at Allju li.ill. Hint ford on Friday, June 29th, ill two o'clock 
in the atlcmoon. I'a|„ rc of print interest Will be react oil Frison 
Management, Almshouse A limes, uiwl emmet Labor. Itcv, Thomas 
W. Wvan*, who has devoted much time to I he mw'atigntloii of thisstih- 
jed, will addivss the meeting nod give the result, of his studies, dc- 
,c rihlng the at rod tier which have eyisled in other Matos null the defects 
of our own sj idem, lion, haw is Wayi.ano, of New Haven, will give 
an account of the iahijhu systems of England ttml Kuroiw, nnd deal 
with the subject of ” Our Tramp*."' 

LABOR MEETING. 

CAn-I)Kiv>nis, Tai.ii Noth e ! Shull m UnU f A meeting of all car- 
dlivers employed on the Third Avenue loose niilrouil will ho hold 
Sunday evening at eight o'cloi 1. at Stem way Hull to determine whether 
a“siilkt "ahull he instituted for .1 raise of wages of twenty-five cents 
per day. It, is of the very highest imputlunce Halt all who can should 
he pi ('sent, 111 eider that a general expression of opinion maybe had. 
flood s]h akers and music will lie on hand. We de-ire to I'd the public 
know tl.c ical fads us to our treatment Iq tin' bloated monopolists who 
are i urirbmg themselves by our toll f‘<r UrUf-r Aavditvi'r Ovmiiullre. 

REUNION OF “OLD FORTY MINERS.” 

All residents of San Francisco or vh inlty, who originally came to 
(laliforuhi in tile " Foriy-nlne Kush," of 1S-III, or thereabouts, are in¬ 
vited to meet at. the ( rim foul Hotel, Kooins H and !>, on Saturday even¬ 
ing, for I lie purjHise ol forming n permanent orguni/atioo of a social 
cluirac.ter Refrestinionts will lie on hand, and stories nod incidents of 
old tunes in order No set speeches aro asked for. Lome and have a 
good time. 


SUPPRESSION OF VICE. 


The undersigned, at the request of many citizens, have determined to 
call a meeting to consider the advisability of forming a permanent or¬ 
ganization 10 be known as the “ Society for the Suppression of Vice In 
the city of Chicago.” The meeting will be held in the lecture-room of 
the First Presbyterian Church, 011 Main Street, at two o'clock in the 
afternoon of Monday, the lath Inst. 

The reasons which have led to this call are ; 

1. Tim fact that several gambling dens of the lowest description are 
now in full operation lu thin city, enticing our young men to destruc¬ 
tion, that, though thoir attention has been called to this fact, the city 
authorities have seemed to be unwilling or tillable to cope with the evil. 

2. The fact that dally observation shows tliat, drunkenness Is 011 the 
increase, and along train of crime follows in Its wake; that, though 
laws have been made to restrain the sale of liquor, forbidding the open¬ 
ing of saloons on Sunday, selling liquor to minors and keeping open 
after midnight, yet these laws are constantly ami defiantly violated, and 
the proper authorities declare themselves powerless to enfotec them 
without the Intelligent co-operation of citizens. 

it is proposed that a soi iety be formed to investigate this deplorable 
state of affairs, to appoint detective agents to obtain evidence against 
violators of idle hnv, and to rube funds wherewith to institute prosecu¬ 
tions whenever feasible, Citizen* who have the true interests of the 
city at heart, of whatever creed or belief, are veinmeittly called npon 
to take a stand on the right side. Let us save the. fair fame, of our city. 

Itev James L. Bzu.. 

Kcv. Thomas Wai kzb. 

Sigurd, Kev. .Tobiah V. (inioos. 

Hon. Wii.son Pka*odv. 

Haniei. MiCajithv. 








#3 ETITIOXS arc fomiu] requests or 


memorials it<ldn .-sed by one or more 
citizens to officers or bodies having 
JimveT to gl'Ulll the filing Sought 
fur. Witt !' the petition is negative 
in its < itjiraeter, requesting Hint 
wind Inn# shall not be done, it is 


r ; •jj'.ijt-.HVje pound hin" Klmll not be done, it, is 
fa lit <1 a remonstrance. Among flu* 
b J j i r.-'.ns to v lioin petit ions may properly 
be made in this country are, the J'resident or Con¬ 
gress of 1 he Veiled States, the Governor or Legis- 
Ittlurc of the Mtrimts Slates, courts of hnv, and the. 
Mayor and Common Council of a city. Affidavits 
should be aitached to oil legal petitions addressed 
to a court. 

The petition should he formal in its direction 


and close. The address to the President should 
be, “To Chester A. Arthur, President of the 
United Stales to a Governor, “To Hobart B. 
Bigelow, Governor of the State of Connecticut.’* In 
neither of these eases should the title of “Excel¬ 
lency ” he prefixed. After the address the object 
of the petition is introduced in this manner: 

“The petition of the undersigned, citizens of 

Xew York, respectfully represents : That-” 

Tin; object of the petition must then ho sot out in 
a brief and lucid shape. 

It is customary to close petitions to courts and 
legislative bodies with the phrase : “And your pe¬ 
titioners will ever pray,” etc. 

PETITIONS TO CITY OFFICERS. 

1. FOR EXTENSION OF WATEfL FACILITIES. 4 

To THE M A You AN!. Common Ooi’NCit, or thh OrrV or Wn*TBBOt>K! 

Grhllmun .—Your petitioners, citizens and tttrpayers reslillng on By) 












PETITIONS, 


25? 


van Avenue end Myrtle Street In the city of Westbrook, respectfully pe- 
tltion mid solicit your honorable body to extend tne system of the city 
waterworks by laying pipes through the streets above mentioned. We 
would respectfully represent to your honorable body that within the past 
year many now houses have been erected on those streets and the Im¬ 
mediate vicinity, and that tile residents are totally without, the water fa¬ 
cilities to which as taxpayers titey are justly entitled. 

WiSTBHOOK, Nsw York, June hi, 1881. 

(Signed by all residents on Sylvan Avenue and Myrtle Street) 

2. FOB ABATEMENT OF A NUISANCE, 

To TOE MAVOIt AS 11 At.OF.nMEN OF TliK ClTV OF IlOBOKKN, IN COMMON 
COUNCIL ABSEMKLED t 

Oentlemen /—The undersigned, citizens, residents of the Fourth 
Ward, reBi>ectful!y represent that Hie building, 4Uti South Street, owned 
by a corporation kuown as llie “New Process Soup Company," is now, 
and (or some mouths has been, used by the said company for Hie pur¬ 
pose of manufacturing soap, and for other purposes to your petitioners 
unknown; that the process of maeufuerure is so carried ou as to pro¬ 
duce a most, unendurable stench, Jp Iho great annoyance and serious 
discomfort of your petitioners, their families, and all persons resident 
in orpassiug through the neighborhood ; that your petitioners are In¬ 
formed by medical aulhorily, and verily believe, that the gases III us gen¬ 
erated and diffused are injurious (o health, as well as unpleasant to the 
senses, Your petitioners further represent (hill the carrying on of this 
business is in uii respects a nuisance, and request your Uouoiatde body 
to have it abated as such. 

Hoboken, New Jeiisev, July 5th, 1882. 

t Signed byjtfty persons living in the neighborhood.) 

3. REMONSTRANCE AGAINST SALOON LICENSES. 

To tub Matoii ani> Common Cocni it. of Yonkkks, New YonK : 

Your pel ltioners,residents and taxpayers,respectfully represent that the 
Increase In crime in thisedv vv llliin the last year, aw shown by- the records 
of the City Court, and especially the fearful prevalence of intoxication, a 
fact which may einilv be observed on our nlreet«. itTe. in the opinion of 
your petitioners. In great measure due to Hie increased number of licenses 
granted by the city authorities to carey on the business of liquor selling : 
1 hat the number of saloons in our city Is already far too large in proporl ion 
to the size of the place, and that it is also larger than in other cities of 
the same size. We, therefore, respectfully solicit and urge your honor¬ 
able body to permit no more such licenses to be granted in the future, 
and to take prompt action against such licensed vendors or spirituous 
liquors us have violated the laws and conditions under which they wore 
grunled, 

(.Signed by leu clergymen and many citizens.) 

PETITIONS TO STATE LEGISLATURES. 

X. REMONSTRANCE AGAINST DIVISION OF TOWNS. 

To the Honorable the Senate and House of Hefbeskntativks 
of Tint State of Maine in Legislature Assembled : 

The petition of the uudersigned, citizens of the village of 1’uwekas- 
aett,now a portion of the borough of Fodtmk, respectfully represents 
that they have learned lhata bill Is now before the two Houses of As¬ 
sembly, for the purpose of erecting the village aforesaid Into a separate 
corporate borough ; that they, your petitioners, fully believe that such 
action would be opposed to the best interoats of both village and bor¬ 
ough, and earnestly remonstrate against such action, both as unneces¬ 
sary hod injurious, and ns opposed, as they are informed and vorih be¬ 
lieve, to the will of the majority of the people of said village ami borough, 
And yonr petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray', etc., etc. 

2. WOMEN ON SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 

To td* Gznibal Assembly of the State of Wisconsin : 

Tl& undersigned, citizen* and voters of the state of Wisconsin, re- 
sportfully present to your honorable body the following reasons in favor 
Of the WU now before the State Legislature providing that all women 


above the age of twenty-one, who are owners or part-owners of prop¬ 
erty on which taxes are assessed, should t» permitted to taut their ballots 
at the election of school committees in the severe! tow ns and boroughs, 
and to serve as members of such school committees, if elected thereto : 

1. That, as taxpayers, they are entitled to have a voice in Hie dispo. 
aitien of the funds raised in part by assessment of their property, on 
Hie principle declared by our forefathers, “ no taxation without repre¬ 
sentation.” 

2. That the cure and education of children is a subject in which women 
are peculiarly and spcolally interested, and that therefore their tastes 
and training make lliem fully competent, to assist in the selection of 
school committees and to servo with credit thereon. 

3 That ills, as we believe, the general opinion of the voters of this 
Slate that a step should hit taken toward the enfranchisement of 
woman ; that to many it hccihe expedient that full electoral rights 
should not be conferred at once ; and Hint the grant proposed ill tile bill 
referred to will furnish an excellent test of the capacity of the women 
of this State to properly use the full right of suffrage In crsc it may 
hereafter seem ud\t«uhlc to la-slow it upon them. 

For these reasons and others which will be set before yonr honorable 
body I y those members having charge of said hill, Hu; undersigned re¬ 
spectfully hut earnestly |a‘Htion your honorable body lo consider the 
subject at an early elate, feeling assured that its immediate passage will 
meet with Hie warm approbation of n large majorily of citizens. And 
your petitioners, as in duty bemud, will ever pray, etc. 

3. FOR CHANGE OF NAME. 

To tor Honorable Senate and IIouseof Kei'kknektativms of the 
State of (Ieoiioia: 

Yonr petitioner, the undersigned, respec tfully represents to yonr hon¬ 
orable body that lie is a citizen of Iicibloicop'i, I.imipMu Couiiev ; that 
through the unintentional mi'-judgnu'iii of his parents, he at present, 
bears the unmcdodious name or Nebuchadnezzar Nubbins; ihut said 
name is disagreeable in sound mid rulumhuis in writing ; Ilia! it is a 
cause of great annoyance to him n- fimii-hing a sou tee of ninth to ill 
disposed persons, mid that he verily luiceves it Is the cause of peouni- 
«iy lus« to him in business matters lie therefore prays yonr honorable 
body to allow him to exchange it for the more euphonious name of 
Algernon Sydney Horclon, bv passing tj„. f,,|]ow mg bill, which will be 
presonlucl lo you by I he member from Lumpkin County. 

Private Bill No.-Be tl enacted thm the name of Nebuchadnezzar 
Nubbins, of Lumpkin County, lie and hereby i- changed to Algernon 
Sydney Got don 

And your petitioner will ever pray, etc. 

PETITION TO GOVERNOR. 

To Alonzo It. Cornf.li , K-q (lovriiNon or tick State of New 
York; 

The petition of the uiuli reigned, citizens of Nv w Yoik, respectfully 
represent- ; 

That on the twelftu day of Januaiy, ISili, William Wallace, of the 
Cilv of New Yoik, was return led iiefoie the Court.of Oyer anti Termi¬ 
ner in said city of the i nner c>r burglaiy, and sentenced therefor to Hie 
State prison at Sing 8. leg for the term of eight jell"-; (hat lie has already 
served five years of said sentence', and that three remain to be Served ; 
that his conduct while In prison lias been uniformly excellent and his 
rhamrler ha- greatly improved, ns will be seen from flie enclosed letters 
written by Ihe Warden ami Chaplain , that the evidence upon wide-U" he 
was convicted is tic-1 altogether rondusive ns to Hie breaking-in neces¬ 
sary to constitute burglary; Heat, mi id Wallace has a wife and child 
greatly in need of ills support and care; that, in the opinion of an ac¬ 
quainted with tire case, the snid Wallace will faithfully adhere to his 
resolve to live henceforth an industrious and honesi life. Your peti¬ 
tioners, therefore, believing that the, best interests of society will be 
served thereby, and that the demands of justiee have been already suf- 
tliieidly answered, respectively Implore tlio executive clemency in hie 
behalf, and pe-titlon that the unexplred portion of Ids sentence be re- 
ndtti'd. 

And your petitioners will ever pray, etc. 

-#.- : - 
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1’ moans of written Resolutions as¬ 
semblies or bodies of people put upon 
record their opinions, sentiments, or 
intentions regmdm# any matter be¬ 
fore thorn for consideration. Resolu¬ 
tions may be of a purely business 
character, as resolutions of instrue- 
!. to members of a legislature, or of 
stockholders in favor of a certain route, 
or they may be resolutions of condolence or con¬ 
gratulation. In framing the first class, care, should 
he taken to use brief, chair, and business-like lan¬ 
guage, and to express it hat is desired in (lie fewest, 
plainest, and most forcible words possible. When 
condolence or congratulation is to be ex tended, tlie 
task of drawing satisfactory resolutions is more dif¬ 
ficult. On the one baud is the danger of appear¬ 
ing unfeeling by being too curt and business-like ; 
on the other, the danger of falling into too senti¬ 
mental and “'high-flown” language, making 
bathos of what is meant for pathos. The only 
guide that can be followed i ft that suggested by 
honest feeling and a refined literary taste. 

It is usual to preface resolutions with a preamble, 
beginning with the word Whereas,” and setting 
out the reasons or occasion for the following reso¬ 
lutions When the preamble naturally divides it¬ 
self into two or more parts, each should form a 
separate clause beginning with the word “Where¬ 
as.” The resolutions should each begin with the 
words “ Be if Resolved ' or simply “ Resolved.” 
The preamble may in many cases be omitted alto¬ 
gether. While it is well to use considi ruble for¬ 
mality in framing a set of resolutions, precision 
and brevity must not be sacrificed. 

The following forms of Resolutions may, with 
alterations which will readi’y suggest themselves, 
serve for many occasions. 


RESOLUTIONS OF CONDOLENCE. 

1— ON THE DEATH OF A PUBLIC OFFICER. 

Whereas, It hat* pleased Almighty God In Ills infinite wisdom to re¬ 
move from our initial our honored and worthy fellow-member, Edwin 
Stone; and 

W HKKKAP, Tin* |>leo*ant and intimate relations which for twenty yearn 
he held with this Hoard as a fellow Director make it emineutiy fitting 
that we should place upon record our feelings of appreciation of his 
services and regret for ins Josh ; therefore 

liifiolvtdi That this Boatd of Directors will ever hold in grateful re- 
membrante the sterling business qualities, the patience, integrity, anti 
clear-sightedness displayed for many years by our late fellow-member, 
Edwin Stone, in the work of this Board. 

ttesolud, Thai the Midden removal by death of our esteemed follow- 
citizen from the position which he held as a public officer creates h 
vacancy not easily filled, mid that his fellow-members fully realize and 
deeply deploie the loss occasioned to themselves ami to the public at 
large. 

Titxt>lvffi That we hereby extend our deepest sympathy to the be¬ 
reaved ivmfi\eH and friends of the deceased, hoping that oven in the 
sadness ol their affliction they may yet find some consolation In know¬ 
ing that the worth of his private qualities and the value of his public 
service- are properly appreciated. 

/icsolv*d % That a, r opy of these Resolutions be properly engrosser] and 
sent, to the family ot our deceased fellow-member, and that the Resolu¬ 
tions be also published m each of the dally papers of this city. 

2-DEATH OF A SOCIETY MEMBER 

At a special meeting of the Greenville Literary Institute and Lyceum, 
held i»f Union flail on the evening of Wednesday, tile 12th Inst., the 
lolbmiiig preamble and resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

WmuiKAs, It has seemed g«»od to the Ruler of the thiiverse to re¬ 
move from among us our talented and beloved friend and fellow- 
inember, James Austin Gregory, therefore, in view of the loss we have 
unstained, mid the Ki.il! heavier Joss occasioned to his inspected relative*, 
be it 

RetfOlvsd, That the members of this society hereby desire to ex¬ 
press their sense of bereavement and grief ai the loss of one of their 
earliest, most fmihful, and most gifted members, and to record the en¬ 
joyment and profit which they have long had In the genial social quail- 
ties and the brilliant Intellectual acquirements of the deceased. 

limdred, That wc sincerely sympathise with the relatives and near 
friends of our lute beloved associate, and that we respectfully com¬ 
mend them for consolation to that Divine Tower which, though some- 
times inscrutable In its dispensations, yot ‘doeth all thing* well, 1 
feeling snre that to them, as to us, there is comfort in the knowledge 
that the deceased was not only honorable and manly in all respect*, but 
was also n devoted and consistent Christian, 

ffcWwf, That in token of our sorrow at the death of our friend, 
the members of thin association wear a badge of crape upon the left 
arm for thirty days. 

That the secretary of thin meeting i* instructed to aehd a 
copy of the»<* resolutions to the parents of the dooeaaed, a« a teilfr 
, momal of our grief and sympathy. 
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CONGRATULATION AND COMPLIMENT. 

1. PROMOTION OP AN OFFICER. 

At a mooting of tho member* and officer* of tho Kiro Department of 
Hit city of Providence, held in Turner*’ Hall, on the evemug of 
Wednesday, the following resolutions were unanimously adopted 
Wmbukah, At the Uhc meeting of the Board of Fire Ponim is*-! on era 
for the city of Providence. Edgar O. Jcukiua, foreman of Engine Com 
pany No. U, war umiiilmoualy appointed Chief of the File Department 
of this city; now, therefore be it— * 

Resolved, That wo, the officer* and member* of the different com¬ 
panies, desire to declare, in the warmest manner, our approbation of 
this appointment as a wise uiul suitable one, and to cxpicss our opinion 
that it will result in greatly increasing the efficiency of the Department 
in every respect. 

Unsolved, That we also desire to congratulate our comrade and as¬ 
sociate, Edgar C. Jenkins, on Ids well-deserved promotion, to express 
our confidence In his ability to till the irnpm rant post with credit and 
honor, and to assure him of our hearty cooperation in iwscffoits to 
make our Fire Department the; best in the State. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be handsomely engrossed at the ex¬ 
pense of this meeting and presented to the new Chief, Edgar C Jenkins 
and that copies he sent to the daily papers and to tho Board of Fire 
Commissioners. 

2. RETIREMENT OF PUBLIC OFFICER. 

At a meeting of the Aiderinenr and Counalnieu of tin* city of Weston, 
in Common Council assembled, the following resolutions were adopted 
without a dissenting vote- 

Whbhk w, Om esteemed fellow-t ili/en, Lucius A. Judson. has handed 
to us Ins written icMgiudion of Lhenllh e of Tow ii Trousuior, assigning us 
lentous thereto! lus increasing age; and bodily infirmity, and 
AVu kiii.as, The said Limns A Jwd«ou has Ailed the office*from which 
he now retire** foi thirty five yeais. to the* great satisfaction of all em 
Zens, of whafevet political parties , and during this time our taxe** 
have been hghtei limn ilm-e of other neighhoimg towns, and at tho 
frame time* our pubhe improvements have been more extensive , and - 
Wheukas, During ail fills time* Hie said Lucius A Jut]win has ab¬ 
solutely refused to accept any pay whatever for his services, therefore, 
lie it 

Resolved, That in unwillingly arropting the resignation of Treasurer 
.Tudson, the Mayor ami ('ormiiun Count il of ibis town detoto to < xjne-h 
to him in the heartiest ami most sincere maiinei the thunks bolh of 
themselves and of f he public, fen his prolonged, valuable and unrequited 
labor in behalf of the public inte rest, and to hope* (hat hi lus letireinenl 
from office* he will enjoy the happiness of a peaceful a ml serene* old age, 
with tho confidence and regard <»f hi-* fellow otl/.eiis 
Resolvtd, Timt, in llu* opinion of Hu* mooting, the prosperity ami 
growth e*f Western is due, more Ilian to any other onocause, to the disin¬ 
terested exertions of our lute Town Treasurer in it* behalf. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be handsomely engrossed, 
at an expense or not more than fifty ($50) dollars, and presented to Hu* 
retiring Trousuier as a murk of our esteem 
Resolved, That a committee of three l>e appointed by the Mayor to en¬ 
gage some skillful artist to palm a portrait of the IJou. Lucius A Jud- 
W>n, at an cxjicnm* of not more than three hundred |$300) dollars. to bo 
home by the town, and that such portrait, when completed, shall be 
hung In a prominent position in the new Town Ilall. 

(Signed by (be Mayor, Aider men and Vouncibnen ) 

8. COMMENDING OFFICERS OF A SHIP. 

Whkrfas, On the night of June 4, the steamship (hean Wave, Copt 
WuUon,. from Liverpool to New York, came into collision with the 
steamship Alice , under cirrimiKtiuice* vvhuh, m the Judgment of the 
undersigned, passengers In the Ocean lift tv*, fully exonerate the captain 
and officers of that vessel from all blame in the premises, ami 
Whereas, The conduct of the raptutn. officers and crew in the trying 
emergency l» deserving of the highest praise and gratitude ; therofoie 
Resolved, That we, the passengers of the Ocean lli/iv,do hereby ex¬ 
tend our earnest thanks to the captain, officers, unit crew for the cool, 


determined, and efficient manner in which they took instant and effica- 
eiotuj measures for the safety of the passengers under their charge and 
tho preservation of the ship, and that we congratulate Lin* owners of the 
line on the possession of officers so manly, courageous. and gentlemanly, 
and of a crew bo well disciplined and obedient 

Resolved, That especial praise is due to Captain Watson, whose quick 
appreciation of the situation and thorough seamanship prosei ved, a* wo 
believe, the lives of the puftsengera and crew, and assured tho safety of 
Hie Ocean Wave ; also to Second Male Lowry and the boat crew under 
hi* commund, who, at tho imminent risk of their own lives, saved the 
crow of the Alice, by putting out to her in a very heavy mu 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the owners, to 
Captain Watson, and to Mate Lowry 

(Signed by all the passengers.) 

4. THANKS TO OFFICERS OF A CONVENTION. 

Resolved, That the thank* of tld.4 convention are due;, and are hereby 
given, to the I*rv-ident. for the; able, impartial, and dignified manner In 
which he ha* presided over Us delibeiationa, and to the other officers, 
for the satisfactory manner in which they lmvo fulfilled tho duties 
assigned them. 

«A tesobdion of this kind should be put to (he vote by the member offer¬ 
ing it, the Mftbjat bang ]>ertonal to the chair ) 

BUSINESS RESOLUTIONS. 

1. INSTRUCTIONS TO MEMBERS OF LEGISLATURE. 

At a meeting of citizens of Palmer, the following Preamble and Reso¬ 
lution* were adopted by a large inajmity * 

Witekka*. The various Horne Itailroud Companies of this city see fit 
to charge the fare of six cents for a single ride on each road, and will 
grant no transfer th kets ; and 

Whkkkas, This charge wan llr*t adopted in '‘war times,” when the 
purchasing value of money \v uh less, and the population of the city 
much smaller. 

Resolved, That in our opinion the present charge i« excessive and vex. 
ntioiis, and that in view of the public privileges eonceded to them, and 
the huge profits accruing, tin* companies Humid be compelled to teduce 
the fate. 

Resolved, That the members of the Legislature foi thi* district he, and 
hereby arc*, instructed to prepare u hill reducing the fan* from six to five 
cents and providing for the Issue of mnwfei fi<k» ts by the Muiu Street 
load from their mam line to iheir depot Inane h, at the price* of six cents 
for Hie full trip, to piesenl such bill to Hu L.egndaum\ and to do ail in 
their power to ptoeure its immediate passage. 

2. PROTEST AGAINST STREET PAVING. 

At ft meeting of the resident- on Pine Street, held hint evening, tho 
follow mg Hv-olutioiH vvc'ie adopted 

WiiMiKVf*, The Hoard «*f Public Works of Ibis city have pu&.sed an 
Ordet for the paving of Pine Street, from Walnut to Prim, with Belgian 
block* . 

Rtsobud, That it in the; unanimous opinion of tho residents and prop- 
rrty owner* on llmf part of the street that Mich stieel-p.*n mg is unnec¬ 
essary and injudicious: 

1 . Because the road is already macadamized ami m excellent condi¬ 
tion 

2. Because the street is occupied almost entirely by private houses 
and villa-, i* distant from the center of the city, and is not subject to 
heavy or business truvel. 

3. That, the assessments will he a heavy and uncalled for burden on 
the* resident k, whose taxes arc* already very high. 

Revolted, That a committee of three he named by the chairman of this 
meeting, to draw up a petition setting forth our opinion, to circulate the 
same for ‘denatures, and to present it to the proper authorities, praying 
for relief. 

3 OBJECTING TO RAILROAD ROUTE. 

At a town meeting of the town of Bolton, regularly called by the 
ptoper officers, and held at the Town llalJ, cm Tuesday, Hie 12th iaat., the 
following Resolutions were passed by a vote of 14(1 to 37 : 

W ulueab, The Hampton and Jdldluud Railroad Company have ob- 
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taint'd a charter from the Legirialurt' of thin Siafi* allowing them to lay 
a track through thin town ; ami 

Wmerkak, The himeyojs and roi^tni' tinn rompany lum* chosen for 
the position of HUCh trai'K u line* heglimmi: Jolty*three leel hurt heart. of 
the nonth corner of the large barn helmiguig to .hueil llall. ami pruciwl- 
ing Uieiicedue west,along uhul m f omnm/ily kmmn in* t)*»* Holton Klaln; 

AV*of<v</, That the cifi/eni- of Holton, m ii.ua iiieehritr u^senibleil, 
protect, ugalnsl kik-Ii line heiny tnlopti* I ; I* ean^e such line pushes 
directly in the lear of ouj fln< *»l lei-uP-m**- am! would prmoan Intulor- 
«ble nuisance ; because it inns jurnlh I to Ha* highway. Loosing It at 
two points, and would lhe/< fore prow a Miimc of danger to life and 


limb, and, finally, because another route beginning five hundred fee* 
south from the point mentioned, and proceeding in a westerly dfroctloiv 
would be free from the objections mentioned, and could be adopted 
williont a serious increase* of cxpeiiae. 

Jitunlvt'tJ, That Abram Wilcox and Jared Hall be appointed a com¬ 
mittee to lay oui objections before iho company, and rr> induce them, If 
po-Mhln, to change the route uh suggested ; and that the committee. In 
ease the company refuse*, ate instructed to take legal advice and opinion 
in the name of the town, mid to report on the subject at a special town 
meeting width they urejieivby given authority to call. 

Attest: John Addison, Clerk. 
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B N|,KB the denomination of jml»- 
liepylchralions mayhe included (Jit* 
“C'lHTal observance of » lentil 


. holidays, anniversaries of im- 
htsloriculeveiiK and ex¬ 
tensive sooicly reunion.:. ( 

] wired with ol her eouni rie.-, our 
‘national holidays ate fan, and their 
observance slight. At. (ho present, (nno only Inde¬ 
pendence Day and Decoration (or Memorial) l).iv 
are honored hy the holding of public exercises. and 
tho observance of even ihe Foiirlh of did’, seems 
constantly diminishing. Thi-greatly (o he rcyretud 
fact is due, perhaps, to the over-formal and some, j 
times bombast tc fashion i.i wlueii if was formerly J 
customary to celebrate that, mosl important, dav. 

In arranging die i. v< i-cises for this ( ,r any other ! 
puhik celehratioii. r should he borne in mind that ! 
the public like b he amused and not preaehed to. 
“Shorten dm high-bouti oratory and have plentv 
of brass hands is a pood motto lor the e< mmiftee 
to follow, The taste for turgid rlietoiie and de¬ 
light in the soarin';’ of dev American eagle vdiieh 
Diekens ascribed In ns, if p. iur existed at all, is 
surely tony since c.xtim i. 

Let us s'?" what F to lie (Iona to .vary nut a Fourth of 


•filly celebration in a suitable manner. The first thing is to 
amuse public attention to (ho importance of the mutter. 
Steps should lie taken at least two weeks before the arrival 
of the Pay. In rmv town Ihen: are men of the proper 
character to start, -lu ll a movement, tt. is a valuable oppor¬ 
tunity for youiifrprofessional men and politicians to place 
tin niselves in the pi are of publicity, whn h. if they possess 
r lire will iess r h just what they want. No mat ter how inclif- 
I'Teiit the putihe miinl at, the outset, two nr three cnerpetic 
anil popular ni‘-n i an surely make a success by careful atten¬ 
tion to details. After talking ttie matter over thoroughly, 
let Ihem issue, and widely distribute printed notices of a 
public meeting to consider the subject oi' celebrating the 
Fourth in a manner to do < redit to the town. A suitable 
form will be found under “Calls for Public Meetings.” If 
Ihe 1 own Insists of i n'w.spaper, advertise the meeting and 
interest the editor m tin, subject. lie will gladly assist, 
both out of pair oiism and with Die view of obtaining inlcr- 
c-tuig mailer for Ids columns 

Beforelhr meeting. let. the projectors use all spare time 
m talking (lie mutter lip. i>o not leave the meeting to “ run 
itself” In such n matter Ihe crowd will readily follow 
the lead of those who have thought the subject over and 
have definite plans to propose. Let. otto of the projectors 
nominate officers, who should previously be informed of 
their proposed honors and given time to prepare their “ ex- 
tcmpoi a neons" speeches. Select for officers “solid” men 
of wealth and reputation Their assistance is indispensable, 
and men will do a great deal more through public spirit and 
self glut ideal ion combined than through patriotism alone. 
After the meeting is organized, let the trust speakers among 
the projectors present the subject. Ilis speech should Ire 
earnest, clear, not too clou (tent, and, if possible, witty. The 
trail thus started, other speeches will readily follow, andtha 
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sense of the meeting soon in) determined. Do not attempt 
to go into details of business. Keep the assembly in good 
humor and bring them to the resolve of having a “ good 
lime” and a “ glorious Fourth.” 

If a celebration is decided upon, the most important bus¬ 
iness for the meeting to transact is the appointment of an 
executive committee or committee of arrangements, as it 
may be called. Upon the men selected depends the entire 
success of the celebration. They must tic popular, shrewd, 
and energetic. A single incompetent member will greatly 
endanger the whole scheme. Let the list lie carefully pre¬ 
pared beforehand and (he president instructed on the sub¬ 
ject The committee of arrangements should contain ten 
or twelve members. The projectors will naturally be in¬ 
cluded. 

At the close of the public meeting let the executive com¬ 
mittee meet at once and divide into sub-committees. Let 


; the sub-committees, of three, two, or even one, be in eon- 
I slant consultation, and have general meetings of the whole 
committee of arrangements as often as possible. The fol¬ 
lowing list of sub committees may, of course, be varied to 
meet (lie circumstances : * 

J On linainM* To collect funds, pay billn, ami audit expciipcw. 

2 On printing. To udvertine thoroughly the rdchnuion, and “tM'o” 
i the ncwnpapcru 

! H On Invitation*. Tfo invite noeictlop, military companies, and Dim* 
; w»t men 

4 On proccfsHkm. To organbe the line, aswign placet* to different 
| bodies, select the line of route, and appoint immhak of the day, 
j Tf On decoration To urge citizens to dcorate their hoa«eM and to 
■ hit to the decorating of the ball where* the exercises are to take place. 

| fi On oiytoiH To 1« rt sf>e«kert* for J he ur< asion 

I 7 On '"tinier To mt to tiling of < nnuoii and tinging of belln 

H On puldje tiieworks 

9 On music To engjure brafls band* and glee dub*. 

10, On •* Antique and Horribles ” A burlesque feature in a proces¬ 
sion add* cun fly to the general amuheineiit. 



UIJLK! DINMEKS mnv bo (1) in 
honor of some distinguished guest, 
(2) tinnivcrsnrv, us tlio Alumni 
dinner of u college, or (15) society 
dinners. Jn ilie lirst ease a formal 
invitation should he drawn and 
signed by leading citizens or by the 
body proposing to give the dinner. 

A day may be named, or the guest j 
may he requested to name one which will suit his i 
Convenience. Ollier guests may receive cards of J 
invitation, or tickets may be sold. It is not un¬ 
common to invite guests at a distance wlm, it is 
well-inown, cannot he present. In such ease their 
letters of regret arc read at the fable and. should 
be framed with that end in view. 

At a public dinner the president, of the occasion 
takes the head, and the vice-president the foot of 
the table. The guest of the evening occupies a 
position at the right of the president. The eti¬ 


quette during the continuance of the dinner is the 
same as at a private dinner table. The custom of 
one diner asking another to take a glass of wine 
v\ith him is now almost obsolete. 

TOASTS. 

The, observance of t he custom of drinking healths, with 
some complimentary or sympathetic .'illusion, is so natural 
a six ml act that it is doubtless us ancient as wine-drink¬ 
ing Used, It became general in Kngluin), however, in 
the seventeenth cent urwhen the I mbits of society there 
were more convivial than cut before, mid when the reign¬ 
ing laiauty of a count) or district became, so to speak, the 
‘■toast" at all dinner-parties and other social gatherings. 
Tlie name is supposed to have oiiginated from the custom 
of floating pieces of toast, in a bowl of punch, which was 
coin inoii in England alter that beverage was introduced 
from India, in the* Sixteenth century The Karl of Rochester, 
advising as to the construction of a drinking-cup, auys :— 
Make it so large, that filled with sack 
Up to the swelling brim, 

Vast (oasts, on the delicious lake, 

Like ships at sea may swim. 

The term of health-giving “I’ll pledge you,” origin- 
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TOASTS, 


3K 


ated in the frequency of assassinations while drinking, 
the person so speaking pledging himself for the safety of the 
drinker. From England, the custom of drinking Toasts 
spread to Franco, and so over the Continent, and at present 
every civilized ’Community follows this custom “in its cups.’' 

After the dessert has been served the toasts of the evening 
are in order. At. civic'banquets, corporation feasts, and all 
public dinners, it, is usual to set. down beforehand a lino of 
toasts to be followed in regular order, and with the £iersons 
named who are appointed t«> respond to them. The first to 
be proposed should lie “ The. Day We Celebrate,” if the oc¬ 
casion Ik; an anniversary. On other public occasions the cus¬ 
tom is to begin with “The President of the United States.” 
or, if in Great Britain or its dependencies “ Her gracious 
Majesty the Queen; ” this first toast is drunk standing, and 
if the royal family or the President be m mourning, in silence. 
Next, should follow a toast, to the guest of the occasion, 
whoso speech should be the priue.pal one of the dinner, 
lifter this come the “Army and Navy.” “the Hem h and 
Bar,"’ “the Press," and then tho names of distinguished 
guests, coupled with some complimentary allusion. The 
persons who are to respond to special toasts should be 
selected with regard for their profession, office, and at 
tuinmenis. They should tie informed as soon as possible of 
the toast to which they arc to lie called upon to respond. 
The, last formal or regular toast, should be “ The Ladies,” 
Afterwards the president may call for extemporaneous 
toasts, speeches and songs at. his own judgment. To make 
a good after-dinner speech is an attainment which few pos¬ 
sess. Such a speech should lie colloquial, humorous, spon¬ 
taneous, and appropriate. 

At private dinners the first toast, is “ Ouruorlhy host, "who 
after acknowledging (lie compliment usually calls up sonic 
special guest, who in return proposes “the Ladies,” and so 
the cup goes round. Sometimes humorous toasts uro given, 
as:— 

‘•One loaf between four of us : 

Thank the Lord there arc no more of us ! ” 

Or as in this old-fashioned sentiment“ Here’s to you 
and your folks and us ami our folks, hoping that when us 
and our folks go to visil you and your folks, you and your 
folks will I real us and our folks, as us arid our folks treated 


printed or otherwise set forth — mottoes which are in the 
nature, of sentiments or toasts, and are most commonly to lie 
found in the family dining-room. Besides many selections 
from the Scriptures, and religious apostrophizing, such as 
“God bless Our Home!” “Give us tins Day Our Daily 
Bread,” etc., there are found the following, “ Eat, Drink and 
; be Merry,” “Eat. and be Filled,” “Let Good Digestion 
Wait on Apjielite, and Health on Both,” all of which may 
be considered to be of the nature of sentiments, fitly con- 
cduding with 

“ Wlmt. is a table richly spread, 

Without a Woman at its Head ?” 

At wedding breakfasts the custom is to toast the “Happy 
pair ” or the “ Bride ami groom,” and send them on their 
way rejoicing, with the conventional old shoe cast after 
them foi luck. After their departure the guests settle down 
to the good tilings on tiie board, and toasts ar« drunk to the 
l fancy of those present. "Absent Friends” is a favorite toast 
at all private tables, not, infrequently followed even in these 
days, by singing “ Auld Lang Syne,” all rising and taking 
hands. On shipboard, “The Ship,” “ The Voyage,” “The 
Company,” “The Captain,” “The Doctor,” are the favorite 
toasts, of course, on all public occasions where it is desirable 
to get some special wit,, or humorist, or otherwise notable 
personage “upon bis legs,” tin 1 plan adopted is to drink his 
; health with some rcfeience to his noteworthy qualifications. 
Another plan, if he be a stranger, is to drink to his native 
land, or its emblems, as, in the case of a Scotchman “The 
i Laud 0‘( 'akes,” or “the Land of Burns;" if an American 
“the Stars and Stripes,” "Columbia,” or “ Uncle Sam;’’ 
Italy, “Garibaldi ” or “Victor Emmanuel,” as tin; ease 
| may be ; Great Britain, either “ The Queen, God bless hi r!” 
| “the Flag that braved a thousand years,” etc, “the land 
| of Shakespeare:” Australia, “The. Governor,” “ the 1‘ro.s- 
I prrily of the ('olony,” etc., and Ireland, “ The Green Isle of 
j Erin,” “Tom Moore,” etc. The custom of toast-giving has 
! Insui often (lie source of song, as in “ Drink to me only with 
! thine eyes.” “Here's it health to thee, Tom Moore,” 
j B,Ton's "Farewell to Tom Moore,” and finally, that gloomy 
j i limit of the plaguc-st' icken soldiers in India:— 


you and your folks, when you and your folks came to visil 
us and our folks !”—in whirl' the eccentricity of the gram¬ 
mar may )>c forgiven in consideration of the forethought of 
t.hn sentiment. Another toast somewhat of the same char¬ 
acter is the following ; 

“ Here’s a heuhli to all liaise that l love, 

And a. lu'idtli to all those that love inn, 

Here’s a health to all tho-c that love them that I love, 
And all those that love them that love me.” 

The French, in dmdiug healths, say “ A vous,” or, if to 
a lady, “A vns beaux yeux; ' the English “Your good 
health,” or “Here’s to you :”thcGopnaus “Ant Wiedorsehcn 
thieves slang “Ilookst’vu'dsyor,” “Hike-wise liows,” “Era’s 
hall the airhotT yer end,” etc Of late years it has become 
customary to place upon the walls- embroider' d, painted, 


“Then stand to your glasses, steady. 

Wo drink to our comrades’ eyes; 

One cup to the dead already— 

Hurrah for the next that dies.” 

In offering wine to another—and when a toast is pro- 
IWised all glasses should be filled—it is customary to jKiur 
a little find into your own glass, ill order that if there be 
any cork or other foreign matter in the bottle it muy fall 
to your •share, an act of consideration which forms one 
of t he finer shades of social observance at table. Any one 
may propose a toast, after catching the eye of the host, 
or master of the feast, and rising ; but at public banquets 
and on important occasions, it is customary to appoint a 
j “toast-master,” to whom all toasts are given, and whose 
! duty it is to road them oft at the proper moment 
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JLisf ©f leasfs f©r ^ufe(ic and ip r wale ©ceasiens. 


New Year’s Day. —Many happy returns of Uw Day. 

Compliments of the Season. 

A New Year and new luck. ' 

Our good resolutions : May they never Ik* broken. 

The Old Year : lie was not so bad after all. 

The Mile-posts of Life : May they never seem farther 
apart. 

The New Year: Like wine, may it. improve wiih 
age. 

New Year’s Day : To the Ladies it. is the fountain 
of everlasting youth: every year they grow a year 
younger. 

Christmas Day —The World’s Festival : England fur¬ 
nishes the plum pudding and A mono* Iheminee- 
pio ; everybody is Hungary, and we swim in 
Greece, and devour Turkey. 

St. Nicholas : A noble character : the only Saint in 
.the Calendar who is fur-yiriny. 

“ Father Christinas —Well dressed from top to too. 
[Snow-crown and Mirtlc-toe ] 

A Christmas Dinner- The printer’s misery—since 
everything ends in Pi. 

The Plum Pudding : A Drea.ru before—a Nightmare 
after. 

Our Slix-ldngs : The only time in the year when we 
leave them empty and find them full 

The llolly Green Festival : May we never be so 
n-hol/y yrcan as to give il up, 

Christmas Hospitality, and the ladies who make it. 
delightful by their minemy ways. 

Patriotic Toasts. —Australia, Home, and llenuty. 

Australia forever : The Land wo live in. 

May tiie laurels of Australia never lie blighted. 

Our Flag : May it ever bravo the battle and tho 
breeze. 

English Oak and British Valor, 

England : The Queen of the Isles and the Queen of 
the Main. 

The Bose, Thistle and Shamrock : May they flourish 
by tho common graft of Union. 

Miscellaneous Toasts. —Tho Lateli-key: May it never 
open tho door to reproach. 

The First Duty of Bachelors; To ring the City Belles. 

The Best of all Revolvers: The Bottle as it goes round. 

I’ll toast Australia’s daughters—let all fill their 
glasses—whoso beauty and virtue the whole 
world surpasses. 

Tim Girl wo Love : When she ia our toast, we don’t 
want any hut her. 


The Three Great Generals in Power: General Peace, 
General Plenty, and General Satisfaction. 

The Lawyer’s Toast: May the depth of our potations 
never cause us to let judgment go by default. 

Birthdays.—The only day in the year that nobody could 
dispense with 

The more we have the more we want. 

Signs of Progress (hat baffle the Census-laker. 

Weddings.—The happy pair : Two are company, three 
are not. 

May they be well broken fo double harness. 

The bride: Although she reiynn over this bridal 

parly. nnihnt be her Jol unless she. learns to .submit 
to t he curb. 

Wooden Weddings, - The Bride and Bridegroom : And 
may tile hearts I hey trust never prove holtvie-ware. 

The Wooden Wedding of our Friends : And may all 
(lie ehildien lie rliip* of the old Hark. 

The Happy Pair : Their first wedding was a neat bit 
of joiner work; (he second has furnished employ¬ 
ment to the coopers. 

Tin Weddings.—Ten years of wedded happiness ; A de¬ 
cade tlud leaves affection undrraytd. 

The Golden Buie of Matrimony : Marry the first time 
for love- the second for the Tin. 

The Fair Bride : She blushed at her first marriage, 
but she exhibit.- more mehil to day. 

Crystal Weddings.—The Fifteenth Year of Wedlock : A 
matrimonial sl.iyv chiefly remmkable for its 
'I vntbh 

The New Married Couple : They will not find the 
friend slop of their guests as brittle as their gifts. 

Crystal Weddings : The medium through which tho 
bliss of enduring affection is iiuiyniliid, reflected, 

" and made Ininspnren/ !■> everybody. 

Silver Weddings.—The Bridal Pair: Their admirable 
performances in double harness well entitle them 
to the pin tv 

A quart it of a century of Jlappy Matrimony : The 
best, five-twenty bond in the world. 

Silver tlm-ads among the Gold : Muy I hey never part 
in the future with what they have won bi-metal 
in the past. 

Golden Weddings.—Mnv they long continue to bask in 
the golden sunshine of old age. 

Matrimony’s Pleasant Autumn : May it always bear 
a golden Harvest. 

The Fiftieth Year of Wedlock : Affection's age of 
Gold. 
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THE RACES OF MAN. 


BACK. 


White ok 
Aryan 


VlSLliOW, 

Mongolian 

ou 

TURANIAN 


BLACK, 
Ethiopian 
on, Negro 


I 

! 


Brawn on | 
,Mauy { 


Rkd on 
American 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE RACES. 



HKLIGIOl K 


j In it* Semitic 
brum Ii it has 
| been, through the 
I ; dews ami Arabs, 

I ! i ho groat teacher 
I 1 of I hr unity of Ihe 
; (indheud ; othrr- 
w iso, polytheistic, 
with nil OMibernnl 
Tin Biology, c*ori>- 
tiion in the nutm 
i feature* to all its 
j branches. I 


[ J Polytheistic, 

but with amurked 
I , fuu.iire in tin* cx 
j i tiaordinary icver- 
| cm o oi w orship 
! ; paid to ancestor*, 
J .ami I ho uuw ilhng- 
iicbs to ci«-|mrt 
1 fiom the ancient 
' ) ii u <1 m arks of 
j I Ill'll priuiiur mj 
I porMitlotiri. 


I ! Polytheistic in 
■ I h<' ftioul (it graded 1 
I . form la their low • | 
I j est condition they 
J evince h sinking 
: tendency to FtIi- 
i cimn, or the wot- ' 
i ship of any ohjci t I 
I then capricious 
i fancy nwiv eug- 
i j 


MENTAL 


INTELLECTUAL AND HOCIAL. 


Is possessed with the highest 
guide of intellect -endowed with 
i he greiilem facility of all the races 
in .attaining knowledge. Anil us 
‘ knowledge is pouei. it in » 1 ho flu* 
most progressive, and has exercised 
the greatest and must continuous 
influence on the uffaiis of mankind, 
al least within the historic period; 
nor docs it evince any symptoms of 
decay, but is on the coulrary daily 
achieving new triumphs. 


Fairly Intellectual and moderately 
ingenuous, lint mu ml v in the direc¬ 
tion of the necessaries or conven¬ 
iences of life: not in tin: higher 
regions of si lent e or philosophy. 
Progressive to u limited extent, with 
the same rent riel ions as arc assigned 
to Its intellectual efforts. 


Hal her Imitative than Intellectual, 
bin perhaps owing to lack of oppor¬ 
tunity ns mm h as t*» any innate 
deficiency; with a marked natural 
talent for miiMC. Have Ih-cmi, and 
still arc, mostly sunk in barbarism, 
and me scan ely to he considered a 
progressive race. Have exercised no 
influence upon the progress of 
Immunity. 


In the normal f Of fair intellectual powers, enpa 
utale they have lit j ble of amassing wealth by com- 
tle or no religion, merct*. tun’, »iin pome ifkill in the 
or only pm Ii us arts; they have not made any gr< at 
won Id be dedg I progrext. *n the histone period Th'*y 
' nated a debased J arc, however, an ancient race, and 
j pu permit.on; they I may Inn o had something morn to do 
i arc pas*-iomil i. , with ihe affairs of mankind m pro- 
j treacherous, and | hist. .ir times. 

| vindietn c, hut ‘ 

| I lie more civili/.ed ! 

! portion have long ; 

| since be* ii co«. | 

I ''erfed to Mohair- j 
j medism { 


Then* Rhgion is ' Of small odellcctual powers, and 
a worship of the -dow hi ac-pining knowledge. “Are 
powets of Nature * uvim to cupution; rcsoe^H, re- 
\Mth aii cxp'.ic t ' veriLrefui aue warlike ’ Ilau; exer- 
reeomntiou <»f the . < .-id no influeine on the proi/iess 
(?re,al Spirit | of mankind or the f .toiy of the 

J wmid. e^cepr what huh may have 
I Upjs'rl.tiMei' v* th» now extinct To I 
,t c« A/.o-e*-. and the Peru v Jam* 
! •■ icier tin ir Im is. 


THE ELEVEN RACES.—A/h?r Pickering. 


V HITE . 


1 Arabian .. 

S AfjyiHnhin 
j ! 3 Mongolian 
Brown . 1 h* /IotUntot .. 
I 0 Malay 


I [ o Papuan j 


Ib.AOK- 

Brown 


| 7 X&{ 


s Indian ... 


Bl.ACK . . . 


Ethiopian. 

* 10. Australian 
( 1 // Expo 


PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


Nose prominent, lips thin, beard abund¬ 
ant, hair straight, flowing. 

Complexion hardly florid, nose prominent, 
hair On*pod. 

Beardless, hair straight, and long. 

Negro features, hair woolly, stature small. 

Features not prominent in profile, com 
plosion darker, luur straight dial flow lug 

Feature’s same ar No. 5 , beard abundant, 
hair ciifcped or friz/dod. 

Beardle*s, features Negro, hair woolly, 
sfuLuro small. 

Features Arabian, lmir straight or flow- 
mg. 

Feature* between the Indian and Negro, 
ban eilsped. * 

Negro features, hair straight or flowing. 

Httir woolly, mise fiat, lips thick. 


THE FIVE FACES .—After Figuitr. 


RACKS 


[ BKANCHES. 


FAMILIES. 




i 

1 Tcutonh. 


i 

i 

J 

1 I Euf Ojh an . 

( 

2. Lai in . ... , 

?i Slavonian 

L Creek. 

White . 

! 11. Araiman . 

! 

L 

1. Libv an 

2, Semitic. 

T l'ersiau . . 

1. (.eorgian .. . 

5. Circassian.J 

1 

l 





1. Lapp . 

U. Suuioiedc. 



i 

1. nypfrbwwm 

! 


.1. Kiinils< Jiudale . 

4. Esquimaux. . . 

5. Temis'Hn 

0. JukugluriUh etc. 

Yellow .. 


1 

j ] 1. Mongolian . 

f 

1. Mongol 

2. Tungiihiau . 

U. Yakut 



1 

1 


4. Tuikibh. 

1. Chinese. 



| III. Wtuih '.. . 

*\ 

( 

2. Japanese , 

3. Indo-C‘hUM;tee ..., 


f 

1 

1 Hindoo .,. 

t 

i 

1. Hindoo. 

2. Malabar .. .. 

Bk.iWN ... 

j 

" 1 

II. EihUtpum . 

j 

i 

1, Abvwdnlan. 

2. FellaL. 


| 


i 

t. Miilay. 



III. Malay . 

*< 

2. Polynesian. 



( 

3. Microueaiau . ..J 




( 

1. AncVnn. 


[ 

I. South mi 

\ 

2, Pnmpran. 

IfKI). 

1 

..i 

{ 

11. iS’oi'tJimi .,. 

i 

1 

3. Guuruny . 

1. Sontheni. 

2 Northeastern... 

3. Northwestern ... 





1. Caff re.-v 


( 

I. Western . 


2. JloUemot ... 1 

Black .... 



1 

8. Ni*kw>. 


t 

It. Eastern .... 

■1 

1, Papuan. 

2. Andaman . , .) 

M1 \ KJ> ., 


El ery where. . 


Half-Breed*, etc.. 


NUMBERS. 

/loan city 
Estimated. 


550 , 000,000 


5418 ,(K 0,000 


75 , 000,000 


11 , 500.000 


152 , 000,000 


11 , 500,000 
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*11E history of Australia may 
be said to begin with the 
colonization of Now South 
Wales in the year 1788. Tho 
first recorded discovery of the 
continent was by Dutch and 
Spanish navigators, who de¬ 
scried the north coast in 160(1, 
though a map dated J512 shows 
that the existence of land in that 
latitude was previously known. It 
is believed, also, that Australia 
was well known to the Chinese 
centuries before this. The west 
and south-west coasts were visited 
in 1019 and 1022. In 1042 Tas¬ 
mania, or Van Diemen’s land, as 
it was at first called, was visited b} 
Tasman, who also discovered New Zealand. Dam- 
pier was the first Englishman to visit Australia, 
which he did in 1688. Capt. (look, in his linsl voy¬ 
age, landed on the east coast (1770), and made ex¬ 
tensive explorations ; his account, of the country, 
and that of Farneaux, who followed him three years 
later, induced the British government to choose it. 
for the penal settlements, which had become im¬ 
possible in America on account; of Lho revolt of the 
American colonies. On January 2(5, 1788, Capt. 
Arthur Philip 'disembarked at the site of Sydney 
with about 750 convicts and 35ft free emigrants. 
Shortly after Norfolk Island was occupied. From 
this settlement have sprung by colonization and 
immigration, all.other British Australian colonies, 
with the exception of West Australia, which was 
founded by the home government. 


EXPLORATIONS. 

Expeditious of discovery rapidly gained considerable ac¬ 
quaintance wilh tin- coast, hue ; tail the interior, protected 
1\Y its vast distances, hostile tribes mid waterless wastes, 
long remained an unexplored mystery, and to this day is, to 
a great extent, an unknown country. 1 lass’s Strait, separat¬ 
ing Tasmania from 1 lie mainland, was discovered in 1798, 
and the colony of Tasmania founded in 1 80!i. Valuable 
surveys of the, coast were, made by (irant in 1800, and by 
Flinders about the same time. By the bitter 1 lie south and 
east coasts were carefully examined, ('apt. Grant’s explora¬ 
tions in Victoria were followed up bv Lieut. Murray, who 
discovered Tort Philip llay, at the bead of which stands the, 
city of Melbourne. Tho survey of the coast was thoroughly 
completed from 1K17 to lsbl, by the “ Beagle.” under tho 
command of Capts. Wickham and Stokes. The first to at¬ 
tempt inland exploration was Mr. Hamilton Hume, who 
traced tin- course of the Mumimbidgce and Murray rivers 
(the latter in 18»-l), and was soon joined by Capt. Sturt, who 
succeeded in reaching Lake Alexandria. In 18,'!“) Major 
Mitchell traversed tho greater part, of Victoria and opened 
up a fine tract of country. From South Australia explor¬ 
ing parties penetrated tho interior a short distance' about 
IS it), Capt. Eyre reached King George’s Sound in West 
Australia after a jounu y of l.x’OO miles, .which occupied a 
year. He was followed by Sturt, w ho was compelhd to re¬ 
turn on reaching thedoseit limited after him. Other eager 
explorers were Lekhardl, Kennedy and M’Dougall Stuart,. 
By all considerable geographical information was gained, 
but, all were foiled by (he terrible nature of the country. 
Both l.cicluirdt and Kennedy lost, their lives iu tho vain at¬ 
tempt to penetrate the interior. Equally fatal was the great 
expedition of 18(51, dispatched from Melbourne under com¬ 
mand of tho intrepid explorers, O’Hara Burke and W. J. 
Wills. After reaching Cooper's Creek, the leaders with two 
men. Gray and King, pressed through (lie M’Kinlay range 
and finally reached tho Gulf of Carpentaria, thus actually 
crossing the continent On their return they reached 
Cooper's Creek, only to find that, their friends had that day 
started back. Worn out by want of rest and food,they 
struggled on toward M ell ammo, but within a few weeks 
Burke and Wills succumbed to hunger and weakness. King 
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alone survived, and after many hardships reached Mel¬ 
bourne. Space will not permit us to give the details of the 
subsequent expeditious of Stuart, Lands) tonmgh, HI'Kinlay, 

McIntyre (1865), Giles (1872), IVurburton (187:1), mid For¬ 
rest (1874). Mr. A. R. Wallace fiiiiis up (he result, of these 
expeditions into the interior ns follows : ‘■The western 
half of Australia has thus been traversed in three nearly 
parallel lines, about 

three hundred miles -—- 

apart, while various 
shorter expeditions 
have made known large 
portions of t,ho inter¬ 
mediate country. The 
southern and northern 
coasts are also fairly 
known ; and we are 
forced to conclude that 
nearly half of the entire 
continent of Australia 
is uninhabitable by Ku- j 
ropeans.” 

PHYSICAL FEAT¬ 
URES AND CLI¬ 
MATE. 

Ill area, Australia 
comprises 2,903,200 
square miles—equal to 
nearly three-fourths of 
the area of all Kitropc. 

In circumference it is 
about, 8.000 miles; from 
north to south the 
greatest distance is 1,- 
905, and from cast to 
west 2,600 miles, ltut 
of this vast expanse 
comparatively lit Lin is 
suited for cultivation. 

The desolate interior 
consists of tlat plains 
with a sand or c-lny soil 
cov’cml ehiellv with 
dense mid impenetra¬ 
ble “scrub” thickets. 

Washed on the west, 
coast by the Indian 

Ocean and on the east. monument to hukkk and wills. 

by t.lie Pacific, the 

land uses generally from north to south end from east to 
west,, sloping again to the lowland-- and table-lands of Ihe 
interior. The Victoria highlands culminate in Mt, Kosciusko 
(7,808 ft.), and the Queensland range reaches at its northern 
extremity the height, of 5,40o feet. On the vest and tins 
greater part, of (he north and south, 1b. livers are small and 
of little importance, but the northeast, -u ■* and southeast 



are drained by a network of streams with fertile valleys, 
Few of these are navigable, the most important boing the 
Murray in the south and the Victoria and Roper In tho 
north. On the east roast Dio Fitzroy and Burdekin rivers 
drain large sections. All Australian streams are subject to 
great irregularities of drought and flood, the rainfall being 
very unequal. At Sydney the annual rainfall has varied 

from 22 to 82 inches. 

-This irregularity in the 

fall of the rain accounts 
in great measure for 
tho sterility of tho in. 
terior. 

Tho climate is in 
general remarkably 
healthy ; and is hot and 
dry. The mean tem¬ 
perature at Melbourne 
is .68" Fahr.; at Syd¬ 
ney, 63". South Aus¬ 
tralia, Victoria, and 
New South Wales sorrtfe- 
tiiues suffer from hot 
winds blowing from the 
interior, the mercury 
rising ns high as 115'. 

| ('apt. Sturt relates 
; that in the interior, dur. 

ing the prevalence of 
, these winds, the mer- 
| cury rose to above J 27° 
in tl 

on the east, coast is ren¬ 
dered less oppressive by 
constant sen, breezes. 
The term “bursters” 
is used to denote south¬ 
erly storms, occurring 
in summer (November 
to February), and fol¬ 
lowing a hot, northeast 
wind. They invariably 
bring a sudden and 
rapid change of tem¬ 
perature, and are fol¬ 
lowed by extensive 
rains. Yet on the 
whole, the climate is 
both healthy and agree. 
kk and wills. able. . Statistics show 

that the death rate- is 
extremely low (19 per 1,000), and epidemics are unknown. 
Snow has been known to lie on the ground at Sydney only 
once, in June, 1830, but on the highlands and alps is often 
seen, 

PLANT AND ANIMAL LIFE. 

To the botanist and zoologist, Australia is a most Inter* 
ed ing (l ebl. A very large proportion of ih® flora and fauna 
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are of species not found elsewhere. About 8,000 species of 
flowering plants have thus far been discovered. Among (ho 
forest trees, the gum tree and the wattle are specially no¬ 
ticeable, the leaves of both extending vertically instead of 
horizontally. Of the eucalyptus (guru) there are about l;io 
species, and among them are the tallest of known trees. One 
fallen forest giant found in the Victorian Alps measured 480 
feet. Iiore also are found the gigantic ferns, rising from 
forty to fifty feet in height, and throwing out a broad 
canopy of foliage under which an army of prospectors might 
encamp. Here, loo, are seen 
tho magnificent acacias, the 
yellow flowered mimosa, the 
sweet scented myull and flow¬ 
ery banksius, Far different 
is the "scrub” or vegetation 
of the interior, consisting of 
impenetrable brown thickets, 
growing to tho height of 14 
feet and inclosing the roads cut 
through them like walls. Many 
species of the send) plants 
are armed with strong spines 
anil matted with vines and 
shrubs. On the sandy pluins 
is found the terrible “spini- 
fex " or jiorciipilie grass Still 
another peculiar feature of 
the Australian landscape is 
the "grass tree.” consisting 
of a rugged stem ending in a 
tuft of wiry drooping foliage, 
from tho center of which rises 
a spike like a huge bulrush. 

Even greater peculiarities 
are found when we turn to the 
animal kingdom. Of mom- 
uiclia there are about 1 (it) varie¬ 
ties, nearly all being marsu¬ 
pial. Hero are no oxen, ante¬ 
lopes, doer, apes, elephants, 
wolves, bears, pigs, bares or 
squirrels, but in their place 
wo find the dinyo, a half wild 
dog, the kangaroo, with its long 
hind legs and pouch for its 
young, the bandicoot, or rabbit rat, tho wombat, next in size 
to the kangaroo, tho beautiful living opossum, and the fierce 
native cat. Many animals have been imported ami have 
thriven only too well. Thus the wild horses, the oxen, and 
above all, tho rabbits, havnbecomoau actual post. Of birds, 
there are 528 varieties (exclusive of Tasmania), mostly of 
beautiful plumage, but lacking in the power of song. Of 
the parrots over sixty species are found. Tin- K aul iful lyre 
bird, and the bower-building satin bird are less common. 
The liowers of the latter are adorned with shells and feath¬ 
ers, which t he birds take great delight in admiring. Honey 
Bucking birds, differing greatly from tho European hum¬ 


ming bird, are found in great variety. The platypus or 
Orn it ho city rich us parados n s, has recently been proved to be a 
marsupial mammal, rather than a fowl, which it greatly 
resembles. Snakes mid insects are found in many species. 
The river fish are not of great value, tmt from the sea the 
Tasmanian trumpeter and the garfish are obtained for the 
table. 

THp ABORIGINES. 

The native blacks of Australia am as distinct und peculiar 
as aro its vegetable and ani¬ 
mal life. They belong to the 
group of tribes known as the 
ncyrUon or Austral negroes, 
being entirely distinct from 
the Malays, Papuans, and 
Polynesians. In physical ap¬ 
pearance. they are of height 
Jit lio inferior to the European, 
but of small muscular de¬ 
velopment, and inclined to cor¬ 
pulence. The cranial forma- 
lion is, on the whole, long 
and narrow ; tho color varies 
from collet; color to black. In 
mental qualities they stand 
very low, Inning no fore¬ 
thought, prudence, self-rc- 
straint, or sense of decency. 
Marriage is merely n form of 
slavery, and chastity is un¬ 
known. These aborigines dwell 
in eaves, rock shelters, and 
rude huls. in winterwearskms, 
and in summer go altogether 
naked, and live upon etery 
form of animal life, including 
snakes, insects, lizards, ants, 
frogs, and occasionally human 
tlish. In the construction of 
their weapons they show some 
ingenuity, and they wield the 
spear, boomerang, and throw¬ 
ing-stick with great dexterity. 
The. only form of government 
is that of the family ; the 
only law, the eluh. Summing up their manners and cus¬ 
toms. we may say, “manners, none; customs, beastly.” 
Dread of ghosts and demons forms the ouly religious belief. 
Thr languages of tho tribes aro Humorous, but closely con¬ 
n-clod. Ju sound they are harmonious and polysyllabic, 
but are incapable of expressing abstract ideas, and evince 
no sense of number. Most tribes can count only to three, 
a few to live. It is tvelieved that the Australians represent 
a primitive race, superseded in other lands by higher tribes, 
Tho number of natives at tho time of settlement by Euro¬ 
peans was about 150,000 ; it is now supposed to be from 
70,000 to 80,000; 
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POLITICAL DIVISIONS AND GOVERNMENT. 

The name Australia is rather u geographical than a polit¬ 
ical designation, ns the colonies arc culm l\ independent of 
each other, and no continental or confederated government 
exists. The provisions of the separate colonial systems will 
bo mentioned under the head of eueli colony. In all, Hie 
lower house, of the legislature is ejected in manhood suf¬ 
frage. In New Smith Wales and Queensland tire upper 
house is nominated b\ Hie Crown ; in tire other colonies if 
is elective Tiro land laws are remarkably liberal, and free 
from obstructive foil urea No Slate religion or religions 
subsidy exists. Love for the mother country and a spirit 
of loyally is vervstrong ; thus the question of independence 
is as yet one of the far future. A far more practical and 
urgent problem is Unit of confederation. That many and 
important' advantages would result from snr h a lmm'iiii'iil, 
is beyond doubt, hut (lie existing sy-tem seems in most, 
redirects well adapted to t lie needs of the'colonists, and there 
is little prospect of change at present. 

The (bird dilllrulties in the wav of federal union arc : 
the commercial livalrv 1H ween the most important, colonies, 
the question of Chinese immigration, and. above all. the 
taritl question. For ten years Victoria has pursued the 
policy of protection to home industries, and her people still 
believe that policy to In- for the best, interest of the i olimy. 
On the other hand, her neighbor arid rival. New South 
Wales, strongly udlicies to the free trade principles of the 
mother country, and niiint.inis a tnrifT for rererrue only 
So wide is the difference of opinion, and so thorough!} con¬ 
vinced arc I roll i parties of the strength and just ice of their 
respective policies, that, union in the near futuse seems 
altogether improbable. The smaller colonies incline in 
general to the tree trade doctrine. On the question of 
Chinese immigration. W<-t Australia and, in n less degree, 
Queensland and South Australia, stand opposed to New 
South Wales amt Victoria, (lie latter colonies having an in¬ 
tense feeling against such importation of "cheap lulror." 
As West Australia is still a Crown province, the. British 
Secretary for the Colonies lias been urged to prevent, fiituic 
immigration. 

•n January, 1881, the subject of federal action was eon- 
mderoil by an intereoloiii.il conference assembled m Sydnev. 
The conference was, of i nurse, ,m informal one, but was 
the mod, important ,-(“pyet taken ci 1 lie din etion of federal 
union. All ol the colonies v represented by delegates 
holding high otiii ial position- The Colonial Secretary of 


New South Wales, Sir II. Parkes, acted ns chairman of the 
conference. On the all-import,ant tariff question, tho con¬ 
ference voted that ft joint commission be appointed to ion - 
struct ft common tariff, Victoria alone dissenting. The 
only other actual result of the conference was a decision in 
favor of the establishment of an Australian Court of Appeal, 
To this proposition all (lie colonies agreed, and it, was de¬ 
termined that a law should be brought, before each of tho 
Colonial Parliaments, and if adopted, submitted to the 
Crown for ratification. 

PRODUCTS, COMMERCE, AND DEVELOP¬ 
MENT. 

The growth of the colonies in population and wealth was 
at first slow In JSO0 the population barely reached <1,000 
souls. Until INB the Crown issued free grants of land, but 
by Ihat time the value of the country for stock-raising was 
established, and the price of government land rose from 5s. 
in 183t. to Cl pi r acre in 1812. Before 1840 more than 
2,(i00,000 acres were sold, and in 1850 the population had 
reached 450,000. Then came the discoveries of gold, and by 
1800 the populat ion had reached 1,204,000. In 1880 it had 
again doubled, being 2,803,000, and may now he estimated 
m round numbers lit three millions. The principal indus¬ 
tries are, of course, sheep farming and mining. The render 
is referred to the articles on Amen tltork and Gold- 
Mining for interesting statistics in regard to these great 
subjects The following figures will give some, idea of Hie 
wonderful growth and development of tiro Australian col¬ 
onies, which is relatively greater than even that of the 
United States. 
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55 
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89 
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20,840 

93 
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00 

Debt. 

030,170.000 

£01,142,000 
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Numbi r of sheep 

51 

05,914,000 

29 

Before, considering the eolonii 

■s separately. 

we give also, 

for comparison, ,t bilmint' statement of the most important 
sbilctictf relaxing to e;u h 
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i 
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£15,525,138 

£13.950 

£1,904,210 

£4,854,700 

£441.543 

Victoria . 
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; 858,508 

15,594,559 

1 1,556.891 

40,402,283 

4,875,029 

8,816,484 

Queensland .... 

009.520 

! 213,525 

3,438,100 

3,087,200 

1,488.097 

1,738,103 
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5,571,505 

1,511,031 

5,581,197 

1,309,823 

2,010 082 
444,845 

1,979,425 
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Tasmania . 

. . . 1 207215 

i 115,705 

201,053 

West Australia. ... 

.‘ 1,000,000 

31 non 

499,183 

353.009 

180,849 

204,337 

1,220,203 

New Zealand. 

.1 t (J5,342 
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.! :• 098.903 

i 
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£10,887,433 

£17,504,268 

£5,114,031 
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NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Colonization and History. —01 tins landing of Captain 
Philip, in 1788, wo have already spoken. Until 1889, New 
.South Wales continued to be a convict settlement, the entire! 
number of transported convicts being- 187,101. Since IN: 1(1, 
over 1,000,000 free immigrants h.m> landed. Captain i’lnl- 
ip was succeeded as Governor, in 1792, t>y Captain .lolin 
Hunter, under whose rule some progress in agiienlture was 
made, and steady aduuico was also made during the term 
of Hit! third (inventor, Captain King. In 1806, Captain 
Win. Bligh, the hero of die “ Bounty ’’ mutiny, was placed 
in command, lie was harsh and tyrannical, and upon the 
outbreak of rebellion was deposed by bis own officers 11 is 
successor was Colonel Maeipiuiic. wlio took charge in INK) ; 
under liis mild and liberal rule great advance was nude 
By the home govenimeut lie was censured for too avowed 
patronage of piisouers The succeeding Governors were: 
•Sir Thomas Brisbane il831-5:, (ieneral Barling (lNVi-liB, 
Sir Richard Bom he (1881-8? i, Sir Ceorge Gipps (1888-40), 
Sir Charles Kil/roy (ISHI-5,7), Sir Win. Dennison (1W5 (11), 
Sir John Young (T801-07), Mail of Belmore (1867-72), Sir 
Hercules ltobin-on (1872-79). and laird A W. F. S. Loftus, 
the present Governor. Notable events in the hislory t»f the 
colony, tire the ullempt to renew transportal ion, sueeess- 
fullv resisted, in lsltl, Hie separation of Victoria, in 1851, 
the discovery of gold hv Mr. Hargreaves, in the same year, 
and in 1819 the introduction of free trade, and the Sydney 
International Jf.vhihition of 1879 

Area, Population, and Physical Features.— New South 
Wales now contains an area of 810,988 sq. miles, lying 
between UN’ and 57 south ]ut., Li iind 141 and tot east 
long. In ol her words, it is about live l imes Hie size of Flng- 
iand ami Wales. In 1N8t the population was estimated at 
740.886, of vvliii li -105,578 were males. The surfuee is great ly 
diversdied. Thirty mills from Hie coast- runs a parallel 
range of mountains. West, of this is a belt, o! table-land, 
which farther west sinks into vast plains. The principal 
rivers are. Hie Darting. Murrumbidger, and Murray, flowing 
west, and the Hnwkeshury and oilier lesser streams, flowing 
east. The coast districts have abundant rain, and the win¬ 
ters are very mild. 

Government and Constitution. - By the act of 1855, 
which establishes a *• responsible government.'’ power is 
vested in n Parliament, consisting of a Legislative Count il 
of not less than SI members, to be nominated by the Crown, 
and a Legislative Assembly of 113 members, elected in 
72 constituencies. The Governor is nominated by (he 
Crown, and his Cabinet is responsible to the Assemble. 
There is a property qualification for suffrage, and the bal¬ 
lot is secret. Parliaments are triennial. The present Gov¬ 
ernor, the lit. lion. Lord Augustus William Frederick 
Spencer LoTt-us, assumed office on Aug. 4, 1879. 

Cities and Towns_Svnsrv. the capital of Now South 

Wales and oldest city of Australia, is situated on Port, Jack- 
son. An illustration of the city will he Jkmnd elsewhere m 
this volume. The jiopulation in 1881, including the sub- 
nrhs, was 320,427, being inferior in size to Melbourne only 


It is well built, with fine broad st reets and imposing public 
buildings, which, combined with its commanding position on 
n, splendid linrlior, has gained for il the appellation of the 
I •• Queen of the South.” There are three ihstinet districts, 
the Old City, the -North Shore, unil Wooloomooloo. There 
j are file public parks, Hyde Park (in Hie center of tlie city), 

! the Domain, and Hie Botanical Garden, being the most 
lieaulilu). Among the public buildings may be mentioned 
! t lie I louses of Parliament., 1 he Government House, theTmis- 
’ ury buildings, a \< rv handsome Town Hall, a Museum, 
tbiee Theaters, many handsome bants, the Kxebange, and 
Hie I'uiversiiy. founded tit 1849. Oilier important elites of 
the colony tire, Mail hind, on the Hunter finer, 93 miles 
north-4 Sidney, of altoul 12,000 inhabitants. Bathurst, the 
principal town vveit of tin Blue Mountains, on the Mae- 
quunc finer, with about 7.000 inhabitants, Newcastle, a 
large shipping port mi the Hunter: ,unl Paramatta, ft beau¬ 
tiful town 1 1 inns west of Sydney. 

Trade, Industry, and Products. Tin-staple productions 
of this colony are wool, gold and coal; in tholiist and last 
it is pieeminent overall the other colonies Other exports 
are. tallow, skins, and prcservil meat Maize, wheat, to¬ 
bacco, stlgtu, and wine are produced, but agriculture, lias 
been generally neglected for sheep tanning. The number 
of sheep m the colony is about, 80,900.000, and the wool 
exported exe< eds yearly ,£0.000,000. Gold was found ill 
Pori Macquarie hs early ns 1840, but the information was 
suppressed by direct ion of the governor. In 1851 the first 
gold field was opened up at oplnr, not far from Bathurst, and 
a period of the wildest excitement followed. Tliereaiv now 
about, eighty fields, employ mg 22.Out) miners The largest 
vivid was that of 1852, when 9(12,872 ounces w.iv obtained. 
In 1878 only 117,917 ounces were yielded, and in 1880. 118,- 
GO0 ounces. Copper, silver, and iron in.nes exist, but have 
not, as y r et, been extensively worked. Tin i- found tunt 
Queensland, and diamonds lmvc been obtained from Hie 
till streams. New South Wales is the only A list iiiliun 
colony which i nntams coal in large quantities, and her coal 
fields Oliver an area of 10,000,OOti acres Thitlv collieries 
are at work, piodueing over a million and a half Ions per 
year. The following comparison will give some idea of the 
growth and prosperity of the colony: 
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70 
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The latest statistics show that the number of acres in cul¬ 
tivation was 489,404 : freehold land enclosed, but not culti¬ 
vated, Ki.ouO,000 acres; other land, 170,000.000 acres; the 
cx| hiiIs of wool to (Ureal Britain increased from 49,002,277 
lbs in 1875 to 70,905,651 in 1880; lines of railway, three, 
the Southern, Northern, and Western, with 958 miles oj>cn 
for traffic (March 1881) anil 487 miles under construction; 
electric telegraph, 10,188 miles (1881); 20,1128,200 letters, 

I 12,967,000 newspapers, and 608,000 packets wore transmit? 
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ted V>y the Post-Office in 1880; irainWr of banks (1880), 11, 
notes in circulation, £1,167,992; bills £42,718. 

VICTORIA. 

Colonization and History.— 1 Though the smallest of flic 
colonics, Victoria, once culled .Vii.miviIlv Felix, from its 
beauty and frrlitity, is the iiksI w cull I iy and populous. It 
was seen hv Look in 1110, viMled by Bass in 1197 anti by 
(Irani iti 1801. Port Phillip was taken possession of by 
Lieut. Murray in 1802. .An unsuccessful settlement was 
made in 1801, but. not until 1851 was a thorough attempt 
at colonization attempted. This was by Messrs, ilenty, 
who were, followed by other tloekholders from Tasmania. 
From 188.7 to Idol Victoria remained a dependency of New 
South Wales under the nanm of Port Phillip. On duly 
1, 1851, an independent, government was established under 
Governor Laf.robe. On that very day gold was discovered 
at ('tunes, seventy miles 
norl It west of Melbourne, 
and soon after at Ballarat 

and Mount .'vlexaiulor. The /rki~$}"•- t'’ 

result was, that, as has been f " 
wid^‘*yi<-torj:^in a night, / ^ ’* 

siou and strain upon tin. 

government was tremen m k. ,A? ■ . 

development of the colony l!PJ 

assured. Die most inipor- 

tant. events in the tolonial history are the granting of a 
representative gournmoiil in 1855, the sending hack of a 
ship-load of convicts sent out in | •(H, the passing of the 
tariff law of 1865, the international exhibition of 1866, and 
the Melbourne exhibition, opened iri 18S0, 

Area, Population and Physical Features.- Victoria is 
about (he size of Great lb,lain, having an area of 88,198 
sonare miles, shaped in a nearly triangular form. The 
population in 1881 wns 858,562 souls. The i olony is divided 
by a range of mountains running from east to west. ; the 
larger pop! ion i., mountainous and hilly, suited for pasture 
only. The elm f sourei s of the Murray river lie within the 
colony, and the main .stream bounds (die colony for about six 
hundred miles Other inq>ortant rlreams are the floullmm 
(290 m.); the Glenelg (205 m > and the J.oddon (150 m.,. 
Them are many lakes tmd the scenery is diversified and 
pleasing. The climate is L-> hot than that of New South 
Wales or Queensland, the mean temperature at Melbourne 
being 58" Fubr. 

Constitution and Government.—7L the. constitution ( ,f 


1855, the Parliament is made to consist of two phambere. 
the Council, of thirty members, and the Assembly, of eighty, 
six. Both are elective. Members of the Council must 
possess an estate of the annual value of £150, and electors 
must possess property of the value of £50 per annum. 
Members of the, Assembly are elected by manhood suffrage. 
After September, 1882, the law of 1881 goes into operation, 
by which tlio number of provinces is increased from six to 
fourteen, each-province to have three members of the upper 
house sitting for six years, one third retiring annually; and 
the property qualification is reduced to £10 for freeholders 
and £25 for '‘occupiers.” The Governor is appointed by 
the Crown, ami is assisted by a cabinet of nine ministers. 
The present. Governor is the 111. lion. George A. C. Phipps, 
Marquis of Normandy, appointed in 1878. His Premier is 
Sir Bryan O’Loughliu, Bart. Victoria is divided into four 
districts, Gipps Land, The Murray, Wimmcra and Loddou. 
The Land Act now in force was passed in 1869, and amended 

_ in 1879. It limits thequan- 

tity of land to he sold by 
fjjT? ' auction to 200.000 acres per 

“ “V. _ annum, and allows any per- 

V Ason to select 520acres wher- 

|4|li j , , i_»4nTtpHM ( held under license for six 

yours; residence for five 
1 f! «; years, expenditure of twenty 
BPHSsIf iC .. , ahiljingts pi-r acre for per¬ 

il Vr r tTr j. J '-manent improvements, and 
r *^iwySr l *^g cultivation of at. least, one- 

tenth the land arc required 
■■■■ Principal Cities.—,M 

bourne, tlm capital, stands, 
like aueii nt Borne, on seven 
HS&SEHjS^ hills, rising gradually from 

the bunks of the Yiirra- 

MKLBOUKNK. Y * r ™' f 0 '™ f »»“ 

its mouth. It is (lie hand- 
! soi nest id well as the largest city of Australia. In 1681, 
the population, included in a ten-mile radius, was 280,896, 
ttu city prujicr coiuainiug 65 860. It has a number of 
public squares and gardens, but is inferior to Sydney in 
this respect. Among the most noteworthy public buildings 
are the Treasury, Post-Office, Mint, Town Hall. Houses of 
! Parliament, Fniversity, and Free Library, which contains 
I over 90,000 volumes. 

[ Melbourne is t.ho center of the entire railway system of 
Victoria. It is the ninth among the cities of the British 
| Empire, and the rapidity of its growth is unparalleled. 

I Ballarat ranks next in importance to Melbourne, having 
j about 45,000 inhabitants. It is 104 miles northwest of the 
j capital. Two other towns have over 20,000 inhabitants: 

| Sanduurst on the Bendigo Creek. 100 miles from Melbourne, 
j and Geelong on the west, side of Port Phillip Bay, a manu- 
' facturing town of some importance. 

j Trade, Industry, and Products.—The two staple articles 
j of export from the colony are gold and wool. Alluvial 
mining has in great measure been succeeded by quarts 
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crushing, and this species ot mining bids fair to be permanent. 
Largo quantities of silver, tin and antimony also exist ; cop 
per, lead, zinc, cobalt, bismuth, manganese, bitumen, lion, 
and coal are found in comparuuvejy small quantities. Tin 1 
heavy protect i vo ta riff has caused the establishment of many 
mills and factories. The principal lines of railroad arc from 
MelbournetoOasllcmnine, Sandhurstaiid Kidmen, from Mel¬ 
bourne to Geolongund Ballarat, and Melbourne to Wodonga. 

Acres under cultivation (IMHO) i,CS«,72.>; number of 
slump, 8,0.11.775; total exports, 1*10,054,559 ; exports to 
Great Britain, L*H, 178,044; miles of railway, 1,100 ; in prog¬ 
ress, 480 ; miles of telegraph lines, $.315 ; number of post 
offices, 1,100 ; letters transmitted in 1880,24,105,140 ; news- 
pajiers, 10,Old,510 ; packages, 4,558,480; number of bunks, 
11; notes in circulation, 1*1,185,24(1; bills in circulation, 
1*511,504; estimated revenue for 1881-82, 1*5,341,544. 

QUEENSLAND. 

Colonization and History.—Queensland is the youngest 


flowing into the Gulf of Carpentaria, and those ilowing west¬ 
ward and emptying into the salt lakes. These river systems 
form four natural divisions, of which I tie Pacific coast dis¬ 
bud, is fnrtho most fertile uml important, and possesses tlio 
finest scenery The climate is move uniformly hot. than 
that of New South Wales, but. is free from the terrible, hot 
winds The mean temperature' of Brisbane is (ill Fa hr. 
Thcj«pulution(l8Ml)is213,535,of wlmm 125.43S were males. 

Constitution and Government.—By the constitution of 
1859 the legi'lativo power is vested in two houses—the. Legis¬ 
lative Council and the Legislative Assembly. The former 
consuls of thirty members, nominated for life by tho 
Crown ; the latter of fifty-five members, elected by ballot 
for five years. Taxpayers may vole in each and every dis- 
t.i id in wlmli they hold property, as well as in the one in 
which they reside. The governor is assisted by un executive 
council of six ministers. (Queensland is divided into twelve 
large ibsliieU, which are subdivided into counties. The 
names of there divisions an> the Morel nit. Barling Downs. 


of (.he Australian col- 
nines, and was known 
by (liename of More- 
ton Bay until the sep¬ 
aration from New 
South Wales in 1859 
Its coast, was seen by 
Captain Cook in 177d, 
ami examined by Flin¬ 
ders m 1799, and again 
in 18 i) 1 , Two expedi¬ 
tions were sent, out un¬ 
der Lieut, King to as¬ 
certain the litness of 
the land for coloniza¬ 
tion (18;7 and 183-".), 
ami in the year 1835 
a penal setllenient was 
established. The lirst 
commandant wnsCupt. 
Miller, ami until penal 
colonization ceased in 
1859, the history of tho 
colony was a turbulent 



one. In 1843 tho eoun- 
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try was thrown open 

to free settlors, and from that, time on has made steady and 
rapid progress. In Docemlter, 1859, Moieton Bay was estab¬ 
lished as a separate colony under t he name of Queensland, and 
Sir George Ferguson Bower was appointed the lirst Governor. 
Since that date the colony lias advanced by rapid strides. 

Area, Population, and Physical Features.—Queensland 
occupies tho whole of North Kastorn Australia from New 
South Wales and South Australia to the Gulf of Carpen¬ 
taria and the Pacific, having an area of (170,000 sq, miles 
and a seaboard of 2,350 miles Parallel with the coast are 
several ranges of mountains from 2,000 to 5,000 ft. in height. 
The river system may be classed in four divisions, thostrwhich 
flow into the Pacific ; those flowing into the Darling; those j 


Unrnetl, Wide Bay. Port Curtis. Leiclmrdi, Muranoa, her- 
noily, Mitchell, AVarrego, Gregory, Burke and Cook Districts. 

Principal Cities The capital. BhishaNi:. is situated 
on the river of the same name, 25 miles from its mouth in 
M urchin Bay, and 500 miles north of Sydney. Inl881 ilhada 
population of 51,109. Brisbane is an episcopal city, and the 
Bounin Catholic cathedral is a fine building, as arc also the 
Douses of tlio Legislature and the Viceregal lodge Tim 
river is crossed by an iron bridge 1,000 feet in length, with 
two large swing openings. 'The city is supplied by a 
costly system of water works. Other cities of note are 
Rockhampton (pop. 7,435), on the Fitzroy river, a port 
of shipment and center of a mining district ; Maryboroug. 
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(pop. 7,088), on lh<> rivor Mary, 180 miles north of Brisbane; 
and Trswierr (pop. 5,OS)!)), on the Bremer, Sonnies west, of Hie 
capital, and tho chief town of West. Moreton. 

Trade, Industry and Products.--Though surpassed by 
New South Wales and Victoria in the amount, of gold 
and wool prodirod, Queensland takes the lead in sugar, 
cotton and injure The fine i lunate and soil are adapted 
for a Yarieli of w>p-. Pirs'rwd meals and Liebigs ex¬ 
tract arcs largely lmiiiulai lured. The gold fit Ids were 
discovered in 1807, and in 1877 yielded lib!,200 ounces; 
value Cl.000,1-11. In 1880 the yield had fallen to 207,100 
ounces; value 0h:U,970 Coal is found, and, iu 1870, 05,012 
tons were mined. Of late rears the growth of cot toll and 
tho sugar calm have been attempted with considerable 
success. In March, 

1881 , thereW'eie 20,- 
222 lures planter! 
with cane. Kanakas 
arc largely cinplny- 
ei in agricultural 
labor. Crown lands 
are classified under 
threo heads r agri¬ 
cultural, valued at 
15s. per acre, first 
class pastoral at 10s., 
second class (Mstoral 
at 5s. Payment may 
be made in annual 
instulliuentsexti aid¬ 
ing over ten years. 

Tho “Homestead 
Area Act” of 1872 
allows settlors to 
take up agricultural, 
farms of 120, and 
mixed agricultural 
and pastoral farms 
of 320 acres, by mak¬ 
ing five annual pay- 
m ub of sixpence 
per acre, residence 
Until all is paid, and 
an expenditure of 10s. jilt acre in improvements. The 
rate of increase in population, trade and exjiorts has been 
remarkably high, as the following figures show; 
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Total export-, (lss(l), At’,,4(8,100 ; exjxirts to (treat, 
Britain, £908,100, Wool< xportclto(treat Britain £809,100; 
acres under cultivation (iv-i, 120,ss; ; mindter of slieej) 
(1880)0,302,520; number of cidir, tt. 147,2(1); miles of railway 
(135; in progress,20omiles; telegraphl'ims,5,76s miles',left, is 
carried by Post Office in 1880, 1,570,84!'; vajiupers, 4,82< : .- 


247; jwckages, 320,253; number of banks, 6; circulation, 
notes £324,497, bills, £12,775. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Colonization and History Tho survey of the south coast 
of Australia was begun in 1803 by Lieut. Flinders. In 1836 
bodies of emigrants were sent out from Great Britain under 
the auspices of the “South Australian Colonization Assoei- 
; ation,” The first governor was Captain John Hindmursh. 

J Tim early days of tho colony were attended will) groat 
adversity, many hardships were endured, and it was only 
when the Burra-Ihirra mines were successfully worked 
(1844) that it began to make substantial progress. The. 
discovery of gold in cither colonies retarded the progress 

of South Australia 
for gome time, but 
it is now on a firm 
basis of prosperity, 
1^1883 the bound¬ 
aries were extended 
to include all terri¬ 
tory north of 26° S. 
latitude, and lying 
between the 129th 
and 188th degrees 
of east longitude. 

Area, Popula¬ 
tion, and Physical 
Features.—As now 
constituted. South 
Australia includes 
1)03,690 square 

miles, of w h i e h 
about a third is in¬ 
habitable. The sur¬ 
face is generally Hal, 
but contains a great 
variety of soils and 
scenery. There are 
no great, mountain 
chains, and the only 
river of importance 
is the Murray, 
which crosses the southern fieriion. There arc many largo 
salt-lakes, (lie greatest being Lake Gairdner, 866 feet above 
the sea level. The climate is very hot, and excessive 
droughts are common. Tho rainfall averages only 22 inches. 
The population in 1881 was 279,865, of which 149,580 were 
males. 

Constitution and Government-—The present constitu¬ 
tion was adopted in 1856, and gives tho legislative jtower to 
a Council eomjxised of eighteen members, six bf whom 
retire every four years, their successors being elected for 
twelve years ; and to a House of Assembly, consisting of 
forty-six members, elected for three years. The. Council is 
elected by the whole colony voting as one district. Property 
qualifications exist for electors in elections for the Council, 
but not for the House. The Governor is appointed by tho 
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Crown, and assisted by an Executive Council of six respon¬ 
sible ministers. The present Governor, Colonel Sir William 
Francis Drummond .lorvois, K.U.M.U., was appointed m 
1877. There arc twenty-six counties, having municipal 
governments, and five “ pastoral districts ’ 

Principal Cities.—A uklaide. the capital, lies on the Tor¬ 
rens, a small stream not far from the mountain's lofty ranges. 
Its population in 1881, exclusive of suhurhs, was 38,470. 
The city is laid out with great regularity, and has many line 
public buildings, the new Houses of Parliament and the Tost 
Office being the finest. Tort Adelaide is seven and a half 
miles from the capital, and has a population of about 8,000. 

It. is the chief seaport, uud lias a pirn-1,800 feet long. Other 
principal towns aro Glkneui, Kadtnv, and WAy.ATtoo. 

Trade, Industry, and Products. South Australia.is pre¬ 
eminently the agricultural colony of Audraliu. Tim wheal 
is remarkably fine in ipiuhly, and more Ilian a million and 
u. half of acres are under ilmt crop The acreage in vine- 
Jiirds is not ijuiU> so large as m Victoria, but the wine is of 
a l ft Ur quality Next to wheal, copper is tlie most impor¬ 
tant product. Extensive mid valuable mines exist at Hurra - 
Hurra, Kupunda, Wallaroo, and Moontii, the latter being 
reckoned the richest copper-mine m the world. Gold, iron, i 
silver, lead, tin, mid manganese are tom id, but not in paying 
(|Uantities. Tlie northern or annexed poiiion of the colony 
is as yet very little developed. The land laws provide for 
the sale of sections not. more, than 500 acres in extent at. 
auction at the minimum price of ,t'l per mrc, and by jirivute 
contract on payment of 10 per cent, interest down, 10 per 
cent, at the end of three years, a fourth of the purchase 
money and ten per cent, interest at the end of six years, and 
the balance of purchase money at the end of nine years ; 
with reasonable conditions as to residence and nnpiovc- 
nients. 

Late Statistics. —■ Number of acres under cultivation 
(188T), 3,754,480 ; under wheat, 1,758,543 : number of sheep, 
6,448,004 ; of cat tle., 388.010; total exports 1 1880). .05,574.505; 
to Great Britain, HO,<(12,087 ; total oxjwrl of wheat and 
Hour (1880), £3,458,043 ; of copper, H340. 117; of wool, 
HI,716,171 ; miles of railway, 821 ; in constru< lion (1881), 
208 ; telegraph lines, 4,754 miles ; number of ]w>st offices. 
468 ; letters and packets carried in 1880, 10,840,778 ; nows- 
|nepers, 5,700,768; number of banks, S ; circulation (1880j» 
notes H610,815, bills .312,011; public debt, (1881), HO,881,100, 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

Colonization and History.—-Western Australia is the 
largest in area, but, the smallest in wealth and population 
of all the colonies. The entrance to Swan River was dis¬ 
covered in 1826, by Capt. (afterwards Sir .lames) Stirling, 
and three years later he was sent out by the home govern¬ 
ment to form a colony. Its growth was at first very slow ; 
in 1848 the population was only 4,622. Shortly after tlia 
colony petitioned for convict exportation, and this continued 
until 1868, when it was Anally abolished. Up to 1878 the 
arnraul immigration had been exceeded by the emigration, 
but there are many reasons to believe that the colony is now 
slowly but surely gaining a firm foothold. 


Area, Population, and Physical Features.— West Aus¬ 
tralia occupies one third of the continent, having an area of 
about 1,000,000 square miles. The settled portion is eon- 
lined to the vicinity of Perth and a few coast towns. The 
enormous area embraces the immense sandv deserts and 
desolate wash's already spoken of. There are few marked 
features in the scenery. The rivers are numerous, but of 
hftie importance ; (he chief are the Blackwood, Swan and 
Murchison in the north are extensive plains, which seem 
suited for stock-forming. The climate of the settled jsort ions 
is and and very healthy. The average, rainfall is about 30 
inches. The dentil rate is said to be little above ten per 
thousand. The wet season extends from April to September. 
The flora is lematkably rich and varied. The population in 
1881 was about 31 000 

Constitution and Government.—Western Australia is 
stiil to some extent a Crown colony. The Governor and 
F.xe< nine Council are appointed by tin- (Town, and of the 
twenty-one mi labels nl tin Legislative Coutn d, seven are 
nominated by lie Government and fourteen elected by 
twelve electoral districts i Perth and Freenmnth- having two 
each). All male inhabitants having a rental of H10 can 
vote. 

Principal Towns.— Teiitii, the capital, is a eity of about 
6/Of) inhabitants, pu tmvnjUely situated twelve rui(cs Irma 
| the mouth of the Swan rivet The main street is two miles 
long and plant'd with the beautiful Cape lilac. The City 
Hall is a very handsome budding, i reeled by convict labor. 
Pelfli boasb of two cuthcdrnls. Fkj.I-.waNTLK, at. the mouth 
of the Swan, 1ms aboin I.Ootb uir.ens. The only other places 
of any importance are, Aut.vxv, lil xnuuv, and KoEiUTtMi, 
the latter being the cental of the pearl fishery. 

Trade, Industry, and Products.— Wool forms the most 
important product. Expo)I n peculiar to the colony me 
pearl shells, sandal wood, rosin, tortoise-shell, mid jarruh- 
vvood Tin and eopptrmv believed to exist in large ijnunti- 
hes. Gold fields of paying richness have not been found. 
The land laws are very simple Country lands in lots of 
not less than fort v at tvs are sold at Ills, pier acre. Town 
and suburban lots are -old at, auction The privilege of se¬ 
lecting fifty, liens is given to any immigrant after I wo years’ 
residence, and evnv immigrant between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty-one is aho entitled to twenty live acres. 

Late Statistics.—Acies in cultivation (1880), 63,002: 
number of sheep, 1,281.717; oi cattle, 68,710. Total ex¬ 
ports (1880 1 , £400,188. To Great Britain, H'.’46,085; wool 
exports, (1880) HI 70,S33; estimated revenue for 1882, X1 !)!<- 
805; estimated expenditure, C 18s,004; public debt. (1880), 
£501,000 ; miles of railways. 78; telegraph linas, about 
1.500 miles; banks (1880), 8; circulation, notes, £21,051; 
bills, £1,264. 

TASMANIA. 

Colonization and History. —The island was discovered 
by Tasman in 1042. visited by Fumetmx in 1773, and by Conk 
in 1777, proved to lie an island by Flinders in 1709, taken 
possession of by Lieutenant Bower in 1803, and a convict 
settlement made in 1804, when Hobart Town was founded. 
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The first Governor whs Colonel Collins. The gold fever 
ciuiaed a great exodus of adult males, from which t he colofty 
lias hardly recovered even now In 1853 transportation 
was abolished, and the name of the island changed from 
Van Diemen's Land to Tasmania. 

Area, Population and Physical Features—Tasmania 
has an area of 24,500 square mile,-, exilusiveof small adjoin¬ 
ing islands. It is about 200 miles long and a little less in 
width, resembling a heart in shape. The surface is greatly 
broken by mountains, some of which exceed 5,000 feet in 
height. In tlu; northeast and west-centnil portions are ex¬ 
tensive table-lands The eoasl has a number of good har¬ 
bors. Of the mam riveis navigable at the north and flow¬ 
ing through fine scenery and magnificent forests, the chief 


is situated on two small hills not far from the Derwent, 
about ten miles from its mouth. It is •tastefully laid out 
ami lias some fine buildings, the most inqtortant being the 
Government House, the most expensive building of the. kind 
in the Australian colonies. It, is the seat, of bishopries of 
the English and Homan churches. The only' other town of 
much size is Launceston (population about 12,000), situ¬ 
ated at the lica.il of navigation on the Tamar, about 130 
miles from Hobart Town, and connected with the capital by 
rail. In the north and oast there are many flourishing villages 
Trade, Industry and Products.—Wool, as in the othet 
colonics, is the most important export. Wheat, oats, bar¬ 
ley and pot at ms are largely cultivated. Hops arc also 
largely grown, and several breweries cxjsirl much beer to 
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'are the Derwent, the Tamar, lln Heron, the Gordon and 
the Kmg. Near the river sour e» arc many beautiful lakes. 
In regard to elm.ale, Hit* island has been culled the “ sani- 
taiium ■'!’ tie South .' 1 I t 1881, the jmpulutiun was 115,705, 

of whom doing V, el e ’lodes. 

Constituticiaand Government.—The Parliament consists 
of a Council of; ixte, u month’ i s, and an Assembly of thirty- 
two members, hoi,It are . 1>.-■ tcu, mid a property qualifica¬ 
tion ixisls. The fowni.ir ’s appointed by the Crown, and 
is assisted Ly a ie-por.-ib!o rnbinM o£ fiv ministers. 'file 
colony is divided into eight < on count it s, many st ii; unsetUcd. 
There arc no religious subsidies, and t.Uvuliou is com¬ 
pulsory. 

Principal Cities — IIouaht, Ins (apiial, until recently 
called IIobaut Town, has a population oi cet 20,0(10. h 


i the muinland. But the social production of Tasmania is 
fruit, which is raised in larger quantities than can Indis¬ 
posed of, and in grout variety. Gold, tin, and coal are all 
found in paying quantities. The timber is exceedingly 
abundant and of admirable quality. 

Late Statistics.—Number of acres alienated (1880). 
4,2152,870; field on depasturing leases, 2,557,918; total rev¬ 
enue (1880-1), £447,370; expenditures, £4513,013; total 
exports (1880), £1,511,931; to Great Britain, £542,589; 
number of sheep, 1,7855,1111 ; of outlie, 127,187; exports of 
tin (1880), £341,720; of gold, £201,055; miles of railway, 
(1880), 179; of telegraph linfcs, 745; of post-offices, 301; let- 
i tors carried, 2.682,329; packets, 149,907 ; newspapers, 
i 2.195,733; banks, 5; circulation, notes, £130,542; bills, 
£5.074. 
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NEW ZEALAND. 

Colonization and History.—The group 
of islands bearing this name was discov¬ 
ered by Tasman, in 1642, but was first 
carefully examined by Captain Cook, in 
1769, oil liia first voyage. Missions were 
established in 1814, and the island was 
often visited by whalers and traders, but 
the first systematic attempt at unioniza¬ 
tion was not made until 1889, when emi¬ 
grants were sent out by the New Zealand 
Land Company and Wellington was 
founded at Port Nicholson. The first 
Governor was Captain llulison. A char¬ 
ter wils grinded in IN i7, but. was lint oe- 
Veptuble, and a new eonstitulion »,s 
adopted m 1852, which has since been 
greatly modified. Disputes ensued with 
I la* natives in regard 1 11 land, and 
rcsultou in a series of wars with (he Maoris, which for 
along tune hindered the rapid development of tin* colony. 
This difficulty lias now been overcome, the Maoris are 
yearly diminishing, and the while population rapidly in 
creasing. 

Area, Population, and Physical Features. - The colony 
consists of two large groups, tin* North and Middle Islands, 
and many small outlying islands, the chief of which are Uie 
Stewart,, ttxe Auckland, and the Chatham Isles The whole 
group is about 1,000 miles long and 200 wide, and embraces 
105,812 square miles, about Uvo-tlnnls of which are fitted 
for agriculture. North Island contains 44,000, Middle 
Island 55,000, and Stewart's, or South Island, 1,000 square 
miles. The two large islands are separated by Cook’s Strait, 
sixteen miles wide m tin* narrowest part. They differ 
greatly in physical characteristics and climate, North Island 
presenting gently sloping hills and low-lying table-lands, 
with fertile and well-watered valleys; while Middle or South 
Island is traversed by a umssno mountain range, rising to j 
the height of 12,000 feet, and contains vu-l snow-fields and ; 
glaciers Lakes and hot springs arc found m both, and the j 
whole group has many remarkable and interesting features 
arising from volcanic and glacial action. 

In 18*4, the total population was 64,204, of whom over 
40.000 were Maoris. 

Constitution and Government.-— From 1852 to 1875 the 
colony was divided into nine provinces, each governed by a 
Superintendent and Provincial Council In 1875, the pro- ; 
vincial system was abolished, the executive vested in a Gov¬ 
ernor appointed by the Crown, and the legislative power 
given to the Governor and a General Assembly, consisting 
of a Council of a number of members not limited by law, 
nominated for life by the Crown. In 18811-4 the number 
was 47. Tliero is also a House of Representatives, which in 
1883-4 consisted of 05 members, 4 of whom were Maoris, 
elected by the people for three years. The qualification of 
electors is, substantially, manhood suffrage. 

Principal Cities_ Wellington, though somewhat smaller 


than Auckland, was made the capital in its jdaee in 1864 
on account of its more • entral position. It is situated on 
the shores of Port Nicholson, an inlet of Cook's .Strait, and 
has 311.000 citizens. It is connected with Sydney and Mil- 
bourne by steamer communication. Tin* principal build- 
j ings.nre t lie Gov eminent Tiiiildings (an enormous structure 
of wood), the Houses of Legislature. Government House, 
and the Cathedral. There are Join daily papers, two the¬ 
atres. a museum, several charitable institutions, and a fine 
system of water-works. An ict.vni), until 1864 the capital, 
is on the south shore of AViutemata Harbor, an inlet of 
Thames Gulf, and is 1,315 miles east, of Sydney, In 18*1 
i! Imd a population of 89,9*>6, iie-iuding suburbs. Its posi¬ 
tion for commercial purposes is remarkably good, and there 
is railroad communication with the interior. Hl'Ninns is 
the largest, best built, and iiin-l, impoitant commercial city 
in New Zealand. Including suburbs, the population '1881) 
vias42,802. II lies on the south-western side of an inlet, 
nine miles from Pori Chalmers. Its prosperity is in great 
measure due to the gold di-eoteiies of 1861. 

Ttade, Industry, and Products.—The climate and soil 
are most, favorable to all grain crops and a groat variety of 
fruits. About 6,500,000 acres uie tiudei cultivation, of which 
5,200,000 are grass-sown lands. Wool is exported largely, 
especially from .Smith (or Middle! Island. Agricultural 
machinery is largely used. Meat preserving is an impor¬ 
tant. industry The other exports are chiefly raw products, 
as gum, tallow, hides, tlax. and timber. In its gold mines, 
New Zealand rivals the Australian colonies, the best fields 
being near Umiediii.ai;d in Auckland. Silver, tin, copper, 
coal, iron-sand, sulphur, and petroleum exist. 

Late Statistics.— Immigrants (1884), 20,021; exports 
(1884), £7,091,667; number of sheep, 14,056,266; of cattle, 
698,637; total debt (1884), £32,800,982; estimated expendi¬ 
tures (1881), £4,101,318 ; estimated revenue, £3,707,488: 
miles of railway, 1,570; miles of telegraph lines, 4,204; 
letters received by Post Office (1883), 33,588,408; news¬ 
papers, 13,030,563. 















Al’STRALASlAN GOVERNORS, 



AUSTHALASIAKT GOVEH.NOPLS. 

The following is a list, ol' the succession of Governors in each of the Australasian Colonies since their formation. 


VICTORIA. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


KAse or oovuuMiii. 


Date of ; fmtc of 
Antnimptiou I Ttehrcmeiit 
of Office, j from office 


niarlw Jowph La Trnbo 


s ‘Sent. HO. 1639*1 - i 1. 

" ) July i;», 1H.M Mil y 5, 1HM 1 

John Vcm'V Fh/gerald Foster t«< ting) May 8, IH.‘>4 .Juno 22, 1854 j 2 

Sir Chnrlex llutlmni,K ('ll.-Lino 22, 1HV4 Doc 31, 16554 , 3. 

Maior-General Ivlw.ird Miicurtlmr iiicting). Jan. 1, 1856 [Dec. 26. 1856 !| 4 

Sir lloury IVirLIy, IU’ It . . . . Lee 26,18.% S< |,t. 10, 1SGH M r*. 

Sir chailes ili urv Puling, K F II. . . Kepi ]|, lraij 'May 7, 18% I 

Brigadier 13i*liiTill »'*• Jm Lmou Carey, , i 

(ML uuiingi . .-May 7, 1806 'Aug. 15,1866 j 

TU<- Right Ibmni.ibli John lli'iix\ Thoma-, I 

Vj^rniint i ’aiitorluuy, K < 1 H ... Aug 15,1866 Mar 2,1873 
Hu William Stawell, K1 (aciunM. Mur 3,1873 |Mar. 19,1873 j 

Sir Georgi Kerguaon Rowan, (I C M GMar. 31, 1873, I*Vb 22,1879 1 
Sir Redmond Barn. Kt (acting) .. «lan. 3,1875 ;Jau 10,1875 I 

Sji \\ illiam FoMei Stawel). Kt (nef m^r* “Jan. 11,1875 Jim 11,1870 

Tim Mt»8 llniinrahlr Gi orge \ugu-tm- < on 1 ! 

Muiihne, Manjuia of Normanliy, (iCll, ’ 

G , PC . .. . . Feh 27,1879 lApnl 18. 1881 ! 

Sir WMiiam Foster Stuwell, Kt outing). April 18, 1881 |Julv 15, 1884 i 

Sir Henry Rtoughaiu Loch, K C R..July 15, 1881 I Still in office 



Hate of Date of 

AsMunptiori Retirement 
of Office. from Office. 


0,16.39*1 i l.-C’aptam John Hindmarah, U N., K.ll. 'Dec 28, 1836 July 16,1838 

:», 1M.M Mn> 5, 1854 1 Mr. J. M. Stephen (actingI.July 16, 1838‘0(?l 17, Jr38 

8, 1834 .June 22, 1854 j 2-Lt -I’ul (i. Oawlcr, K.Ji. i(>cl. 17. 18518'May 15, 1841 

!2, 1854 Dec 31, 18554 , 3—Mr George Gray .May 15, 181l;Oct. 25, 1845 

1, 1856 Dec. 26. 1856 !| 4 -Lt-Co) F. 11. Hope.;OU. 25, 184ftiAug. 2, 1848 ’ 

Ail". 2, 1848 Dei. 2U, 1854 

Dec 20, 1854: June 8, 1655 


....... May 15, 1811 ;Oct. 

.iOU. 25, 184ft i Aug 


Jan. 1, L856 Dec. 26. 1856 !| 4 -Lt-Col F. II. Hope.;OU. 25, l84ftiAug. 2, 1841 

Lee 26, 18% ‘Kept, 10, 1863 j 5.- Sir H. K. F Young ... ‘Aug. 2, 1848 Dei. 20, 1 Wi¬ 
se pt II, IrtOJ 'May 7,1814) | >Ir B T Finnih inifing)..Dec 20, 1854:June 8, 1651 

,i I C Sir K. (4 Mm Donnell, (MS June 8, 1855 Mar. 4, 166: 

May 7,1806 Aug, 15,1866 ! 7. -Sii Dominh l)»)v .Mar. 4 1862; Feb 19, 1861 

! Lt -Co] F <1 IIaruley {titling). . , Feb 20. 1868.Feb. 15, 186' 

Aug 15,1866 Mar 2,1873 8.--SirJ Ferguson. Jhn't . . . !Feh. 16, 1M>9: April 18, 187 

Mur 3,1873 |Mar. 19. 1873 j; Kil 1{ D Hanson Chief Justiceiuet’g‘ : Doo 7, I872'«hjne K, 187 

Mar. 31, 1813 .Feb 22,1879 '9 Sii A Mm-gra\e KCMG .. .Mune 9, 1871 Jan 29, 1ST 

Jan. 3,1675 «Jan 10,1875 I Mr S J \\ ay, Chlef-JuMuc tm ting) .'Jan 29. 16711Mur 24, 1SV 

Jan. 11, 1875 Jan 14,1876 MO.-SirW W < iiinih, Kl'Mil . . iMar. 24, 1871 May 17,187 

I ! Mr S J Wav, Chief Juntae (tiding i..-May 17. 1877,01 2, 187' 

j 'll.—SirW K I) Joivols G C.M C ,C 11 ,U F. !<>ct 2, 18771 - iy8: 


.....Dec 20, 1654: June 8, 1655 

. 'June 8, JK55 Mar. 4,1862 
. .'Mar. 4 J 862;Feh 19, 1868 

. . iFeh 20. 1868.Feh. 15, 1869 

!Feli. 16, 1M>9: April 18, 1877 

id’gtjDec 7, 1872 June K, Js73 

.. . 'June 9, 1873 Jan 29, 1817 

ng) .Man 29. 1877 [Mur 24, IS*,7 


Sir w. F K,)l)ilih(in, K C.M.U . . jl'Vh. IS, 18H3] 


WEST AUSTRALIA. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 


1,— dipt A Phillip, TIN .. 
('apt F Uroso <Lt Gov ) 


Jan. 26, 1788 Dec. 10, 1792 l! 
Dee. II. 1792 Dec. 12, 1791 !i 


1, 1829 Sept. 30. 183*1 


<"mJ it I’uterson, N.S.W Corpn Lt Go\ i Dec 13, 1794 (Kept I, 1795 


2 ('apt Hunter, UN .... 

3. < ’npl 1* G king, K N 

4. Capt. W BUgh, It N . 

Lt Cut G Johnstone ) ,. . „ 

Ll r.il F.hvhiia .' 1 „ J ” n " L , ’' ,v 

('..1 W l-ntcr-,.!! 


Sept 7, 1795 ’.Sept, Hi, 1800 i 
Sept 26, 1800 |Aug. 12,3800 ' 2—Mi John ilut 
Aug. 13,1806 jJun. 26/1808 ! 3 — Lf -Col Cluike 
! | 4. 1.1 -Col Irwin 

Jan. 26,1808 Dec. 28, 1809 1 5 -Capt C I-'it/g 


5 Mai (»en L Maequan* . ... Jan 1, Jn 1() Dec, 1, 1821 | 

6. -M'il-trt'U Sir 7 1 lb Muim , R C H, .. Dec 1,1821 iDu. 1,182,5 | 

Col stiwmt (L! -Om ).Del, 6,1825 IDee. 18, j.S25 1 

den Sir it Dai ling . . Dei. 19,1825 lOi t 21,18.71 ! 

Col Lind-ay iLt -t»ov » i It t 22,1811 Dec 2, 1831 , 

8-M»| •<«•(> flu If Hourk.-, K (' It . Dec. A 1KU Dec. 5, 1KS7 
Lf Col h. Sui>ilgr.i"h iU » . Der. 6,1837 |Fi*h 2.7,1878 

9. -Sn <• t.ippi . . .. . Feh 21,1618 :July 11,1816 

Sir Maurice O Coum 11 - at fiugi July 12,1Mb jAug. 2,1846 

10. - Sir C. A Fil/roy Vug 3. 1MI> .Jan. 17,1855 

1J So \V T. Denison. Ki'll Jan an, 1855 Man 22. 1861 

Lt-Col J. F Kempt ei< ring) Jan. 27, 18t»l iMar 21,1861 

12. Sir J Young, K C H (O’Mti .. .. Mar. 22,1861 Jliei' 2t, 18n7 

Ml Trevor Chute (lifting!.Dei 25,1867 (Jail 6, 1S(>8 

13. —ISai I of Delmore .Jan 7, 1868 jFeb. 22, 1872 

Sir N Stephen nutitigi , Fill 23, J672 i.lune 2, 1872 J 

11—Sn Hercules (J It UoIjIiimoii, K C M <j iJune 3. 1872 Mar. 2o, 1879 
15. -Lord Augustus Loftua.iAiiir. 4, 1879 j - 


('apt .fan StuHug (l.f-(Governor) . 'June 1, 1829 Sept 

Capt lMvInuu tin-.' Lt -<T<v\ernor).] Sept 1832 Sept 

Capt. Darnell lailfng Lt.-Covernon. 'Sejit 1H33 May 

Capt Keele (ui ting Lt-(iovcniorl. . ‘May 11. 1831 May 

1 - Sir .In- Stirling.|Aug. J834 De<. 

2 —Mi John Unit .'Jan. 2, 1839 Dec. 

3 — lit -Col Cluiko. ;1-Vb. 1846 Feh. 

4. Lt-Col Irwin F-‘b. 1M7 July 

5 -Capt C Pit/geralil ... . . Aug 1848 J urn 

6.- -Mr A F Kennedy . . ... 51 line 1855 heh. 

Lt Col J P.rur e (at tmg) ... . . |Feb 17, 1862 Feh 

7 — jMi >) S Hampton. .. .. I Feb. 27, 1862 Nov. 

Lt-Col RriMi (luting). .Nov. JM»s Sept 

8 Mr F A Weld.jSept. ‘10, 18(i9!lk*C. 

9. Sir \V. C. F. Rohinson, f» C.M (1 . . |Nov. M, 1H71 1 — 

Sir F. N. Ilroonie, K C M (» . I June 5, 188.3: 


LS72 Sept 
1H3.3 May 


Man. 2, 1839 Dec. 18-15 

■Feb. 1846 Feh. 1847 

F-b. 18-17 July 1848 

Aug 1848.1 line ls55 

Millie 1855 l*eb. J7, 1862 

‘Feb 17, 1862 Fi ll 27, IN6*2 

! Feb. 27, 1862 Nov. lHN 

,Nov. JM»s Sept, 30, I son 

jSept. ‘10, 18t>9!Dec. 1673 

■ Nov. 14, 1H71 1 -1883 

Millie 5, 188.3: - 


QUEENSLAND. 


1 - .tir H F llowui. . . 

Col M C. O Connell 'act mg). 
2. -Col S. W. HlaiUal! idniL 
Col \f. C O'Connell picDllgi 
7 Miiiipii- of Norniunln 
1 - Mi VV \V Cairns, (»*('.M (J.. 
:< - Mi A L Kennedy li C M (t 
6. Sii A MU'-giav*','KCM.ii ., 


'Der. 10, 1859 ! Jan. 4, 1866 | 

. Man 4, 1H6H [Aug 14, 18*^ j 

\)Tg n, |,8(,w ‘Jail. 2, 1871 

Ian 2. 1871 I Am:. 12:1H71 ! 
Aug 12, 187J 1 Vug 1, 1874 ' 
No\ 14, 1871 |Jun 81, 1877 j 

, April 10. 1877 I - 1883 j 

.Nov 6, 1883 j —— !' 


NEW ZEALAND. 


TASMANIA. 

I). CnPiiit*. If M (U.-Gov.>, diort.iKcb 1#, lHOtjsiai. «4, IHM 

I.t Kdwardl.iiril If M I. (Com'diintM Mur Bl, INlii Frb. lHl'i 

( apt Muri*ny. .3(1 Ttegt i i 

Lt f o) (b-ij)*, 73d Regt. (Coinmnndanti Fi h. 1812 Feb. 4.1813 
CuI T T)n \ ev KM tl.t (iovenion .Feb. 4, 181 I April 9, JH17 

Col. W Soldi ill (ioxe i nor* . . lAprd 9, 1817 Mflv li. 1824 

Col. a Aifliiii (Lt (.oveiNoi) ‘May 14. J824 Dm*. 3, 1825 

Lt-lien. Sir It Diirlmg Uiov. in Chief),Dec 3, 1825'Dor. <*, 1825 
Col (1. Anhui (U '(ioii'inon jDoc (•. JHifi^hi. 30, J8,7n 

Lt •C O k SnodgniKh inemig tjt -(iov ) Oct. 31, lrtJFjJan, 5, 1837 

Slid »9ii Finn kiln, it N (Lt f ;oxeruor)Man ft, IH-’kiAug 21, I84J 
Sir i> i' K. Wilmot. Ran Ho -Dov.) -Aug. 21, 13.1846 

Mr (’ J La Trobo i Aihuiniififlioi) .'Oct. J3, 18‘MijJnn. 25, 184? 

1. Sn VV. T. DmiiHim .;Jnn. 2ti, 184*iJan. 8,185ft 

2 s*,r if K F Young i 1 It. Jan 8, 1855 Dec 10, IMil 

3. 15.1 T (.ore Itrowne (’ Y, .. ...Dee 10. 1861 Dec. 29, ROM 

1,1 Col VV C, Tre\m, <’H (acting),. IDec. 30, J868Jttli 15,1869 

4 —Mi < Du emo .... iJlin 15, 18<i9 Nov. 18,1871 

Sir VnI Fleiiiiiig.Chn f JiMlu e (netliig)'JuiiO 26, 1874 -— 

Sii Franci* Smith, Chii f-Jiistjeo (flft'ghNov an, 1871 Juno 13, 1875 

5, Mr. F A M eld, CMC.'June 13,1875 - 1879 

6. - Sir J If Lefroy dieting). !- 1880 Nov. 1881 


. ;Oct. 13, 1840Man. 25, 184? 

.Man. 20, 1H4~|J«n. 8, 1855 

Jan 8, 1855 Dec 10, IMil 

.Dee 10, 1861 Dec. 29, DOS 

I Dec. 80, 1808 J nil 15, 18t»9 

Jan 15, 18<i9 Nov. 18, 1871 


1 —Capt Hob-on no* d) . .. 

1.1 VV' s6«*tH and i..< I oil- i 

2 -Ca\it R Fn/iioy.. m 

3 Cupl. (i (In \ 

Ll Col R U W;,ujar*i, C 11 
4.—<’d T (i'U* llrowm < 15... 
6 - Sn U (Jje\ 

6. -Sir (I F. Ihiwen. (i C M i» 

Sir (4 A Arney Cm iingi 

7. —Sir J:m FergnHSim, P C 

8—Tin MarqiitMif Normanbv 


I June, !K10 Sept 18,1842 I,_ 

|Sqit lo 1812 Du\ 26, 184.7 ( 
.'Dec 2(., 1843 Nov. 17, 1845 | 

I Nov. 18, 1845 Dec 31, 1853 ! 


MajorSir (leorgeC Stralmn, K C-.M.fJ 'Dec. 


1880 Nov. 


:i.Mim 

3, 1854 

Sept 

6, 

1855 Ir 

|Sept 

1855 

loct 

o 

1861 |! 

Oct 

3 1861 

IFeh. 

5^ 

1868 || 

(Fell. 

5, 1868 

|Mar. 

19, 

1873 :| 

.. M ar. 

21, H73 

iJum- 

1 L 

1873 !! 

. June 

14. 1S7S 

|Der 


1S74 1 

Dei 

3, 1874 

j 1’eb 

20, 

187*9 1 | 

i M ir. 

27, 1*79 

< >ct. 


1880 , « 

.[Nov. 

1880 

[- 

— 

1KK4 , 


L—Sir Arthur llainilton Cordon,K C M 0 
2. - O. W De.a Viru.x, C.M.G . 


9—Sii Hercules (i U ltohnmou.K. h M s% M ir. 27, 1«79 iCct, 1880 , of Vh torlu, 

10. Sir Arthur Uord'ii U C M <J . .[Nov, 1880 1- 1883 , + Kir Clin 

11-Maj Gen Sir W. F. I>. Oervoin, ’ E, i i, ♦ jo r (j j 

G.C M.(; , C If .Mat) 20, 1885 i -- ! tin- 11th Ja 


+ Kir Clmrlen Hotharn died nt thin date. 

♦ K‘r (L P’. Bowen wan absent on Icava from the 31wt Deccipbcr, 1874. to 
ie 11th January, 1876. 















PUBLIC HOLIDAYS—EVENTS IN BRITISH COLONIAL HISTORY. 
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PUBLIC ZHCOLUD-A-TSTS. 

II in tlie column signilicts that tlic offices given at the top are shut ou llie day named. "When any holiday falls on 
a Sunday, it is kept on the Monday following. All these offices are closed at noon on Saturdays. 


ADELAIDE. jonwM ,mZ -.' 

Jan. 1—New Year's Day. JI H ; H 

April 7—-Good Friday . II II 11 

April 10—Easter Monday. H J4 ■ li 

May 24-Oueeu’.H Birthuny . . II JI H 

Juno 20- -Accession. . . II 11 i ll 

Aug. 0 Duke of Edinburgh's lbrihday II ll li 

Nov. 9-* I*riure of Wales’ Birthday *. i II II ! ll 

Dec. 2r>-rhmnuHH J)jiy ... ‘ j If II | 11 

Deo, 23 - Proclamation of the Colony ! [I II ) II 

'Hie 26th, 27tli, 29lli and 301 h of Doe» tuber arc u«uallv made public 
holidaysin connection wiih chrii-tmas Dav, the anniversary of founda 
tion or the colony i28tLH, and New Year s Dav 


BRISBANE. 


Jan t—New Year's pay ... . 

11 

11 

II 

Mar 37-St Pal neks Day . 

— 

11 

11 

April 7- (iood Friday .... 

11 

11 1 

It 

“ 8 Easter Eve’. . . 

_ 

11 1 

H 

u 10 Faster Monday 

TI 

11 ! 

1 J 

“ 2S . . . . .... 


1 

11 

May 21 —Q.ueen’M Tbitluhiy 

11 

11 : 

11 

Aug. 1 - . . 

- 

- - 1 

11 

Nov 9 Prince of Wales' Birrluhn 

- 

11 i 

ll 

11 30 St. Andrew’s Day 


1 

II 

Dec. 10 Separation Day 

11 

n j* 

11 

' 2‘> ChriMrniA- Da; 

11 

11 1 

11 

“ 26 Boxing Day 

II 

n : 

II 

The oftkcN of the Snpieiiie < ourt and the Sheriff 

eloti 

t luring 

Hu 

Hummer und winter xaculion of the I'ouil at 1 p m 




HOBART. 




Jan J—New Year’s Day 


II i 

11 

Feb S KeguUa'imt ou same mo alw.o ,. 

II 

li i 


Mur 10 Prime of \\ .lie-* "W edd"ig Dav 


h : 

11 

A pul 7 < Oval l’i id ay ... ’ 


11 1 

11 

“ 8-Faster Kve . . ! 

) 1 

ll ! 

H 

’* 10 E»“ti r Mondav 


11 ■ 

II 

May 21 -tJueenV Ibrihduv 


11 

11 

Nov 0 Prince of Wales' Bothdav. . 


n 

II 

J>ee. gr. ('hnstmas T)av , . . 

II 

H . 

n 

" 26 Boxing Day ... J 


u 

n 


In the event of ary of the-e da\s tailing upon h sundav, the Monday 
her falls upon a Monday, the dav following also shall he u Brink holidav 
hy the Oo \emorV proclamation, in addition to, or m substitution for. an; 


Melbourne. /..i ;;, 1 i **>* 


Jau 

1 

-New Year's Day 

.1 


11 

k - 

2 


11 

- 


3 

. , . ... 



- 

. “ 

4 





Mar 

17 

St Patrick s Day . 


H 


April 

7 - 

(iood Ftulay . 

1 11 

II 

11 

8 

-Faster F\e ... 

1 11 


11 

“ 

10 

Faster Monday. 

. 1 n 


11 


1 J 

Easter Tuesday. 

. 11 




23 

St. (.eoigc’s j);iv 


H 


May 

21 

(Quern's B'rthdiiy . .. 

II 

JI 

11 


29 

W hit Monday 


11 


-llllK' 

20 

(piece's f ("vikii . , 

11 


11 

l.hdy 

1 

‘-epatution Dav .. . 

i 11 

11 

11 

•N.n* 

9 

Plane., .d W U \'C B'l thdir 

; ii 

it 

11 


23 

Pio'-hiMaHoiiof ('oin-titution 

1 D 

11 

11 

“ 

30 

SI \ndrev ’« Due .. 


JI 

11 

li,.,- 

2 ’, 

( tiretnias Jiav . . 

; n 

H 

11 

; 

2 n 

Boxing Dav ... 

j II 

11 

11 


28 



11 


; " 

29 


1 

li 


i 


PERTH. 




Jan 

J - 

-New! ear’s Day ... . 

11 

H 

11 

Aprii 

7 

(Iood Friday 

ll 

II 

11 


10 

Lie t»T Mondav 

11 

II 

11 

1 May 

21 

(.bie< u - Bnlhdav 

li 

11 

11 

.1 une 

:: 

J'< iln .1 ubiD e Dav 

H 

ll 

n 

1 

2 s 

1 '<'(omitmu ul (pnen \ Kiorui 

11 

11 

li 

Am 

9 

- Piiuee of Wahs Birthday 

II 

H 

11 

11 n>< 

*)-, 

-( hri-tmas J Lav 

11 

11 

II 


26 

Boxing Day 

ll 

11 

11 



SYDNEY. 




J.m 

1 

-New \ ear's Day 

. : 11 

11 

11 


26 

Anniversary Dav 

11 

11 

11 

\|iril 


1 Iood Fridtey . 

. . a 

11 

H 

" 

8 

Ea*-ter Eve . 

, 1 


11 


10 

-Busier Moud'iv 

! i) 

11 

11 

May 

‘*0- 

-(Queen’s At 1 e--iou 


H 


21 

tyue' 11 s Birttsbiv 

' 11 

11 

11 

1 Vug 

i 

Bunk Hood i> 



11 

Nov 

9 

Prince <d W ale- ’ Tin ilulav 

1 11 

11 

11 

De< 

2 .'» 

('tui-tmas Day 

1 U 

h 

11 

■ 1 * 

26 

Boxing Day 

' 11 

11 

11 


bdlmv mg shall he a Dank holiday; and whenever the 26 ih <l«i\ <A Derem 
Dill* tine upon any of these holiday- oi upon anv nth* r day - appointed 
i el [hem. aic not payable until the ne.\f I amine-' dav 


DATES OF SOME EVENTS IN THE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH COLONIAL EMPIRE. 


Newfoundland discoveml, Hwa.. .. . . .. 

Virginia taken possession of by linlcigh. 

India ; First Adventure from England 
Incorporation of British Kasi India Company 
Barbados flist s« Hied 

MaHHachu-otts founded by English Puritans . 
Nova Scot in neii h<d> by (lie Scotch . , ... 

Maryland nettled by English llonum Catholics 
Ithode Island settled by linger Williams .. 

Mad ran founded . 

Jamaica taken fiom the Fp miiirds 
Bombay ceded to Charles II bv Portugal 
New York completed from IbiUii and Swedes 
Transportation of convicts legalised. 

Pcnnsylvanm nettled by the junkers. 

William Dumpier landed m Australia. 

Calcutta pitnlnabcd .. . . 

(iibraltur taken from the Spaniards. 

Canada taken from the Fiomli . 

Bengal, Behar, and Ori«ba ceded . 

Captain Cook landed at Botany Bay . 

United Htatea; first ho styled 9th Sept . 

United States Independence w know lodged 


Y'.ir 


’..Oil 

■ i:>m 

' IMI 

11 il M1 
' 111' r » 
Hi JO 

■ 1IC2 

, 1631 

. ji,jrt 
; iniii 
' 16Vi 

IMlJ 
1 1601 
| 1 iliili 

! HkS2 

; iosn 
1 um 
; hoi 

. 17M) 
' I7lir> 

; irro 

j 1776 

, irsa 



Tear 


i' First Arnencar. Bishop < onsecruled 
' New Sou Hi Wales si'll b d 
I'n-t. Cuinni'i! B ' \n\ii .si oi la i «»n-t 11 .0< <1 
l’o-t <'hatch i iei i« «l u. Ausinh • 

Battle of S» smgapatam . de.eiiol 'I ipp««» 

, Mfdla a< i pi in <1 by 11.11411*^! 

, Tasmania • Van Diemen - I.aml) oigun:, ul 
i 1 apt of (.nod Hope niUoii frniu tin Dutch 
• S'f of ('ah mla foun lid 
, Cry Ion •!< (pun d 

j'We-'t \u-'H;ma to*lin'd into a piov i?u e 
| South \u-truh 1 tinned niton provinre 
I Hong hong talo n Ir mi the ( huiese. 
i.Tiie 1 'unjab fmnvdiv annexed. 

J; V icfoim Burned into it proMiiee , 

■ Sei olid Bn nurse wai, Pegu annexed 
] Trans pm Isilion of c»»n\ ictsabolisbi.il 


J7M 
178, 
17K7 
1793 
11 Vi 
IHUb 

WW 
isor> 
JH14 
1813 
1829 
1831 
3841 
18-19 
I860 
1832 .VI 
18.71 


"Dude tuiiK xr*d liOid (’inning. Vn e«oy 
' Mutiny commenced at Meerut, Kith May 
>!India transferred to the Crown, t-t. Sept. 
ijQueensluiid formed into a province 
J.Otieen proclaimed Empress of India . .. 
.Cyprus taken possession of. 
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INTESTATES' ESTATES—-ENGLISH STYLES OP ARCHITECTURE. 


nsrrrESor^rrES’ estates. 

Rules by which the Personal Estates of Persons Dying Intestate are Distributed. 


If the Intestate die, leaving 


Wife and child, 01 children 


Wife only, no blood relations... 

Wife, no near relative*. 

No wife or child . 

No wife, bui child, children, or represent-alives of them, whether such 

child or children by one or more wive*... 

Children by two wives . . 

If no child, children or re preson tali vcm of them. 

Child .him! grandchild by deceased child. 

Husband . 

Father, and brother or winter. 

Mother, und brother or sister.. . . . ... 

Wife, mother, brothers, smteisaiid uieteu ... 

V\ Ifo and father, . .. . 

\\ ife, mother, nephews and nieces ... 

Wife, brothers or sisters, and mother. 

Mother, but. no wife, child, fathei, brother, sinter, nephew, or niece 

Wife,.and mother . 

Tirol her or sister of w hole blood, and brother or sister of half blood 

Posthumous brother oi sisfet, and mother.. . . 

Posthumous brother or si-tor, and brother or Mister bom in lifetime of 

father. 

b aiher’s father, and mother's mother __ . . 

Uncle's or aunt's children, and brother’s or sister’s grandchildren.. . . 

Grandmother, uncle, or aunt. . . . 

Two aunts, nephew, und ntece . .. 

Unrte, and deceased uncle’s child .. . 

I in le by mothers side and deceased uncle or aunt's child 
Nephew by brother, and nephew by half sister 

Nephew by deceased brothel, and nephews and nieces by deceased 

sister. . . 

Brother and grandfather . . 

Brother's grandson, and brother or sister's daughter. 

Brother ai.d two aunis . . 

Brother and wife. . 

Mother nnd brother . . ... . 

Wife, mother, and children of a det eased brother tor sister). 

Wife, brother, or sister, and children of a deceased brother or sister.. 

Brother or sister, and children of a deceased brother or sister. 

Grandfather, no nearer relation .. * . 


His Representative* toko in the proportion following : 


One third to wife, rest to child or children; and if children nro dead, 
then to the lepresentatives (that is, their lineal descendants), except 
such child or children, not heirs af-hnv, who hud estate by settlement 
of intestate, or weic advanced by lnm in hi* lifetime, equal to other 
shares. 

Half to wife, other half to the Crown. 

Half to wife, rest to next of-kiu m equul degree to intestate, or their 
legal representatives. 

All to next-of-km and their legal representatives. 

All to him, her or them. 

Equally to all 

All to next of kin in equal degree to Intestate. 

Half to rlnld. half to grandchild, who takes by representation. 

Whole to him. 

Whole to lather. 

Whole to them equally. 

Half to wife, residue te mother, brothers, sisters and nieces. 

Half to wife; and half to father. 

Half to w ife, one fourth to mother, and other fourth to nephew and 
nieces. 

Half to wife, half to brothers or tisLers, and mother. 

The whole to mother. 

Half to wife und half to mother. 

Equally to both. 

Equally to both. 

Equally to both. 

Equally to both. 

Equally to all 
All to grandmother. 

Equally to all. 

All to uncle. 

All to uncle. 

Equally per capita* 

Each in equal “hares per capita, and not jut stirpes. 

Whole to nrothei. 

All to daughter. 

All to biother 

Half to brother, half to wife. 

Equally. 

Half to wdfe. a fourth to mother, and a fourth per stirpes to deceased 
brother's or sistei h children 

Half to wife, one fourth to brother or sister jper capita, one-fourth 10 
deceased brother's or sister's children ]>er stirpes 
Half tobrothei or sister j#r capita, half to children of deceased brother 
or sister jwr stirpes. 

All to grandfather. 


* That I s - taken individually and not by representation Thus, if A die, leuvjng three brothers and sisters, they each bike unequal part of his 
effects in his or her own right, But If either of them die, leaving children, Uw children would take IiIb share per stirpes, that in through him, 
and not in their own rights 

By the Act 19 As 20 Viet uB special local customs relating to intestates' estates are abolished. 


STYLES OP ETSTO-XilSH ARCHITECTCJEE. 


Style. I 

-- . -1 

Norman . . 1 

Transition | 

Euny Engl mb .| 

Transition. 

Decorated . 

Transition .I 

Perpendicular . 

Tudor or Elizabethan ... , i 

I 

Jacobean .I 


Prevailed. 


Characteristics. 


1065 to 1154 

1154 to 118!) 
1189 to 1272 

1272 to 1307 
1807 to 1377 

1377 to 1407 
MW) to 1547 

1550 to 1600 

1608 to 1P41 


! Round-headed door ways and windows, heavy pillars, and zigzag ornament*. (Example*—! Nava, 
Rochester Cathedral > 

Same, bill, with pointed windows. (Example-Choir, Canterbury Cathedral.) 

Narrow- pointed windows, lancet shaped ; clustered pillars. (Example-Presbytery at the coat end 
of Elneidu Cathedral: Choir, Westminster Abbey.) 

| Tracery introduced into windows, (Example --east end of Lincoln Cathedral.) 

' Geomc’irn ill tracery in windows enriched doorways, beautifully arranged mouldings. (Example— 
{ Lady (-Impel, Ely i 

I Lines le*s Jlowing (Example—Choir. York Minster.) 

j Upright lines of mouldings m window’s, doorways often a combination of square heads with pointed 
niches (Example—King's College Chapel, Cambridge ) 

, A debased species of perpendicular, mostly employed in domestic architecture. (Examples —Thorn- 
bury Castle. Gloucestershire; Compton W inyafaHouse. Warwickshire.) 

An admixture of Classical with all kinds of Gothic or pointed. (Example—Longleat Honoe, 
I Wiltshire) 
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UCHITECTU UK is the 
art oi' science of building; 
especially the art of con¬ 
structing buildings for the 
purpose of ci\il life. 

£>jf. The oldest erections of 
any kind known to man¬ 
kind, were not dwellings, 
buildings, enclosures, or stone 
groves, devoted to the worship of dei¬ 
ties, or else consecrated to the dead. 
The most notable examples among 
these are the mounds, or large circular 
raised graves, of the mound builders, 
which arc found in different parts of 
the world. The oldest buildings ex¬ 
tant. arc iu Egypt, and are chiefly notable for their 
solidity,.and. for the huge stones used in their con¬ 
struction, which were put together without, mor¬ 
tar. Many of those buildings are many thousand 
years old. In India, however, there still exist 
temples which are hewn out of one solid rock each, 
and arc supposed to date from remote u-ulitpiilv. 

The influence of race and epoch have made such 
marked changes in the manner of building, that 
each variation from former models is known as a 
different, “style.” The principal architectural 
styles arc the Egyptian, Assyrian or Babylo¬ 
nian, Persian, ' Indian, CniNt-su, Grecian, 
Roman, Moorish or Saracenic, Byzantine, 
Early Christian, Romanesque, Gothic and 
Renaissance. Many of those styles have numer¬ 
ous subdivisions. In Gothic, there are the For¬ 
man, Early English, Pointed, Perpendicular 1 


Flamhutjunt, Elizabethan or Tudor. In Renais¬ 
sance, there are many subdivisions, such as Ital¬ 
ian Renaissance, French Renaissance, French 
Chateau, Rococo, (terman Renaissance, Queen 
Anne, etc. 

ARCHITECTURAL STYLES. 

The chief ehnraeterist.ic of tacit style, aial the materials 
generally used are briefly given below ; while illustrations 
of the most.mi|iortn.nl stiles will be found on Piute i. Hut 
as the mum object of Ibis article is to impart, information 
concerning the best means of establishing a tomfortable 
home, if will be principally devoted to practienl points of 
building, and valuable hints regarding the selection of an 
urcliifeet, mason, or carpenter. AYc must, therefore, refer 
persons desiring further information about architectural 
styles, etc,, to I’ergnsson's History of Architei lure. 

Egyptian. In Keyj.imii, huge blocks of stone were 1110 , 1 , lonitm 
were cut into the (.(ilitl :o. k, im iud.nr* whole chamber*, wifh tnlominfjrs, 
etc. Obelisks, to nimiii- mat yph nixes ure w'< II know 11 nhjecls 1 , 1 ' lleyp- 
tian Aietilleelute, niso huge temples, with upproarhes of miles ot i oloie 
nudes of rtom* noil,. The sluntiiii.* omiittes of walls,-real snlnlily of 
construction, bell-shaped capitals and the 1iL-,|iient us. of hieroglyphics 
tout tile lotus tlnwer ill llleil cleeoe.ijions ;ire nmtketi cluillntenstics of 
tinsslyie. See plnlcl , No. ;t. 

Assyrian, Babylonian and Persian "* ie built 1 tiled} in sun- 
dried hneks amt wtod ; the blinding*, were mortlv palaces, very fan* 
eifultti design, mill liml ninny torntc, ,1 nppto«cli<*«, will, ('rand flights 
of slops ; also trninv n„,f a,"dens. etc. See Clide t , No i. 

Indian nrehltcetnie was wry onmnienftil, mid eliietly in stone. Many 
of tiie temples and tombs are cut out of solid ro( It, ami are ^>ry , Inbo¬ 
rn, e. The outside of tire temp),* was fits! formed by cutting away tlie 
roek for hundreds of feet nomad, amt then (tie interior was carved out, 
leaving i nhiinws (often highly ornamented and (lined 1 to support the 
solid lock roof, 

Chinese tiroMlorture :■ mostly In wood, and very ornnmental. It b 
eh hilly known try (tie turned-up eaves of its roofs, and the many roofs, 
tapering in size, built, one above ttio other. See Plate I., No. 1. 

Grecian —Tile Greeks are thought by many to lmve brought Archi¬ 
tecture to Its (richest perfection. Their buildings were mainly sup¬ 
ported on columns, and were mostly temples of similar shape !o file 
Illustration given The Greeks developed very curt-fill!} ihc proportions 
of each part to the whole, and had many ways of overcoming optical 
illusions, which so often spoil giand buildings. They never used the 
arch, believing that. “ the, arch never sleeps.” on account of Its constant 
tendency to spread They used three kinds of capitals iolhelr columns, 
known as three of the five Orders yf Architecture, viz.: the Doric (very 
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plain), tho Janie (wltli the volute), and the Corinthian (very elaborate 
and imitating the AhiiitUu* plant growing round a Mom* or basket). Bee 
J'late !., No 8 and No. 10. 

Roman —'There*, le no distinctively Roman stylo. Roman architect¬ 
ure was mainly bun'd on tho (iitrinii, with ilir addition of the constant. 
um‘ of tin arch, which borrowed from the Ktruscuns. The Horn mis 
added the two last to rhe the OnUrfc of Arehite< line, via : the Tuscan 
(rev-emhliug the Dorii, but more elaborate . and the ('(mi/stsi/r , as its 
name implies, eompo-ed ot Iht Ionic and Corlnl loan Se< VlatcJ..No 10. 

When the Uonnu. Empire \\.i« divided, its Architecture ulwo divided, 
the Eastern Kmphe developin'; the Jtj/zanti/o', and the Western the 
Karly Christian and h'onmot.'f/ut 

Th© Byzantine lias a leaning to the Eastern and Moorish architect¬ 
ure, hut. has much color and d< eoiution, and frequently stiipod e\tt- 
viors of different Colored Mom and onion-Muiped roofs. See Plate 1 , 
No 0. 

The Early Christian is extremely simple, and, iike the Roman- 
e^pie, has principal!) mund inched openings. See Plate 1 , No. 7. 

Tho Romanesque hie the fuurol-hhaped vaulted ceilings as a pecu¬ 
liar feature, and many quaint tuts of detail here and there. 

The Moorish or Saracenic i* very brill! .nt In color and elabor¬ 
ate in detail, and has the peculiai shaped hor^t -uoe arch as a charac¬ 
teristic.. See Plate f . No- X, 

Gothic. - Tin* Gothic tljle ih almost too well known to require de- 
senpliou Its divisions are known l»y the diffeient shaped arches of the 
opcn’Ugs, and the dith'renee in the manner end ninount of ornamenta¬ 
tion Tn (»othu , the chief aim Inc b onto build high, airy and light 
vaulted building* on very hlendei nippori*. many teats ol construetion 
often iieing neiessarv The oriMiuentaitoii h chletiv done m can mgs 
of mutations ol aimn.iN and n:itur< Some of the most beautiful and 
elaborate huihliiigs eiei built have b« en in Gothic see Plate I., No 5. 

Renaissance, literally-the m-w bulb, i* a i<-\i\:d of Greiiun Arehi- 
te( lure, adapted to modtrn wants, and in rn iii\ respects has been a fail* 
me. Oolhie Archlteituie was gradually verging on the < \trem«-, often 
iudu'ioii^lv so, and a reaction toward ^implicit) and toward rU-Mf mm 
set in. RennisHUiue is chiefly a li e of the *’ Five Orders of \ielnteci- 
ure ” in modem building-. S*-e Plate T.. No h. 

The Fiva Orders of Architecture an leprescnteil hv specimens 
of hoitii, Iomc, Com n Tin an. Ti’man, and Com eosiTK capitals on Plate 
1., No. 10. 

HOW TO CHOOSE AN ARCHITECT. 

It is tho general custom among architects to insist upon 
being engaged lor nil the services usually rendered by them, 
and l,o charge for their seniors whether their clients are 
satisfied or not. It is. therefore, very important to know 
what kind of an architect, you engage, begat It th. mvhi. 
trot an recover the usual charge for liis services, if once en¬ 
gaged by the client, whether the client, afterwards discharge 
him or not. A good architect, should not, only be a good 
artist, but a primtical man as well a:nl lie thoroughly famil¬ 
ial wit limit the details of building a house. Most architects 
are either too artistic or too practical ; the one will put 11(1 
an extremely original, (plaint and pretty house, but it, may 
be poorly built, kick inanv comforts and conveniences, and 
be badly planned O11 the other hand, the other may put 
up n convenient, comfortable and well [planned house, but 
very ugly or common-place in design. The latter generally 
proves to be more satisfactory Jur people building homes, 
though either extreme should be avoided. Select, if you 
can, an architect who will not copy he design, one who has 
the reputat ion of building well, of being a practical man and 
attending to the superintendent e or supervision of his work 
personally and thoroughly, and above all make sure that, 
four architect is not one who is noted for extravagance and 


the habit of making a house cost two or three timeB what 
he originally promised. 

DUTIES AND CHARGES OF ARCHITECTS. 

The duties of the architect consist in making all tho neces¬ 
sary general drawings, specifications, details, and contracts 
for the house and in .superintending the construction of it. 

The architect draws up the contract, and is the im| partial 
judge between his client, and contractor in all questions of 
dispute. He decides what should or should not be done by 
the contractor. As superintendent, however, he is the di¬ 
rect representative of his client, and sees that his client's 
interests at the building' are protected, and that his client 
gets the kind and amount of work ho pays for. 

Tho usual charges of architects for their services aro live 
percent, on the total outlay, for full [professional services; 
charging only three and a half per cent, on the outlay, if 
th< y aro not engaged to superintend. 

During the progress of the building the architect makes 
the necessary detail drawings. These arc drawings of every 
[part of the building—every window, door, molding, for 
instance—amt ere made to scales four or more times us 
large as the general drawings; the moldings, carvings, arid 
other important, [points being drawn full size. 

In eases where it. is impossible bp obtain an architect, it. is 
well for the party intending to build to get. books, or to 
look at all the houses he can, in order to make up his mind 
thoroughly as to what he wants, and then to get some capa¬ 
ble carpenter or mechanic to draw him the [plans, etc. It is 
well in this ease not to control t for tho work unless one is 
' perfectly sure that, the contractor is thoroughly jionesl. If 
work is not executed by contract it is done by “ day’s work; 
that is, some carpenter or mason undertakes the work and 
charges for the material and men just what it costs him; ho 
furnishes all necessary scaffolding, machinery, utensils* etc., 
and for these and his own time ho charges a commission on 
his outlay, varying from five per cent, to fifteen per cent., 
usually about, ton per cent, 

PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS. 

Tin- general drawings cons st of a plan or horizontal sec¬ 
tion of each floor and a flat elevation or vertical plan of each 
siile of the house, also drawings of sections of tho house. 
These drawings are made to a scale, usually so that each foot 
in reality is represented cither by one-eighth or one-quarter 
! inch on the drawing. The general drawings aro carefully 
! made, showing arrangements of floors, rooms, windows, 
doors, closets, stairs and halls, flues, fire-places, heating, 
[dumbing, drainage, ventilation, etc. They should be so 
thoroughly studied out and figured that 110 mistakes can 
arise afterward. Before making the general drawings it is 
usual to make pencil sketches to a small scale, and perhaps 
one or two rough perspective drawings, which arc submitted 
to the client, arid then altered to suit, his particular wants. 

Accompanying the general drawings art 1 the specifications, 
which arc long written desc.rijit.ions ojt every part of tho 
building, specifying the quality, amount, and what kind of 
material to uso; also howto put things together. If the 
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specifications ar r full and carefully drawn, there should bo 
no chance for extras afterward. Before making contracts 
a client should carefully study those plans and specifications, 
be certain that they include everything, und that tie is well 
satisfied with everything, as alterations after tho contracts 
arc drawn generally involve many extras and much expense. 

In England and Australia if is customary lor architects 
to furnish a “hill of quantities,” besides tho specifications, 
giving tho exact numltor of feet, of masonry, timber, etc.; 
but, this is not customary in America, where each contractor 
has to take ont his own quantities 

ESTIMATES AND CONTRACTORS. 

After general drawings and .specificat ions have been ap¬ 
proved by the client they are submitted to tho different 
tradesmen to obtain estimates on them. The man usually 
chosen to execute the work is he who furnishes the lowest 
estimates. This is not obligatory, however, except in pub¬ 
lic works, where tho law compels it. it is often necessary 
to have the different tradesmen furnish .bonds that they will 
finish the work and execute if properly, as to change trades- ■ 
men in tho middle of the erection of a structure involves 
much expense and trouble. 

It, is generally advisable to lot Iho architect have tho selec¬ 
tion of persons to execute the work, as it is as much to his 
interest as to the click's to have the work faithfully and 
honestly executed. With dishonest or ignorant contractors 
or tradesmen the best archil,wi. could not guarantor a satis¬ 
factory job, and if lie is obliged to constantly reject, materi¬ 
als the building is apt lobe.delayed beyond nil measure, it 
is customary to let t he contracts to but one or two parties, 
and they sub let other parts of Ihe budding to oi lier trades¬ 
men, This is done that the client may not be forced to deal 
with too many principals. The mason usually contracts em¬ 
ail the excavating, masonry, lire proofing, lathing, plaster¬ 
ing, stone-work, iron-work, heating, drainage, and grading. 
The carjK-uler usually contracts for the timlieritig, joinery, 
cabinet-work, glass-work, plumbing, painting, ole. Some¬ 
times butene man contracts for everything. The men who 
are chosen to do the work should he, above all, honest: men 
who will carry out the architect’s plans and s|weifieat,ions 
fuilhlully. They should be competent mechanics, who un¬ 
derstand their respective trades thoroughly. A contractor 
should also have plenty of money to stand a possibly serious 
loss on his contract without failing or stopping his work. 

WHERE TO BUILD A HOUSE. 

in the city, 1 own, <u village other considerations than 
those of Ihe iiri luU-ct usually settle tiie siti—such as Imsim as, 
cost of land, etc In the lountry, however, this is not (he. 
ease. The must important consideration there is to gel the 
house so located that the prineipsd rooms are well exposed to 
tbe sunshine. I lie dining room should ham the morning 
sun, while the principal chamber and the sii ting-room should 
be located on a corner, and so as to rccoive boil, morning 
und afternoon sun. The other eluunbi ra, parlors etc., 
should get either morning or a' 1 - moon suu, while tin iess 
important rooms, like Ihe kitchen, lmlh-roo>n, store rooms, i 


halls, eto., can bo put In tbe parts not exposed to direct 
sunshine. 

The house should be sot on high ground, if practicable, so , 
as to avoid damp cellars, and lie on well-drained ground. It 
should not lie near any swampy ground, stagnant pools, or 
}>onds, which breed malaria and other malignant fevers. A 
broad lawn of well-kept grass is very desirable, and should 
slope away from the house gently for good effect. 

A very important consideration are the views. If the pos¬ 
sible views from different parts of tho houso are kept in 
mind when locating arid planning the same, it will often add 
greaily to tho int erior appearance. 

WHAT KIND OF A HOUSE TO BUILD. ' 

A frame, house is, of course, the oheai>ost,, but unless built, 
in a very solid and expensive manner, it is neither durable nor 
ns good as a brick or stone house, besides needing frequent 
painting and many repair-. ; it is also subject to much crack¬ 
ing, owing to the unavoidable shrinkage of all timbering. 
A brick or stone house is not, only more desirable but more 
durable ; it is warmer, stronger, and if pro|>er]y built, 
drier and healthier than a frame house. Between brick and 
stone there is no real practical dilferenee. liriek will maki 
the stronger houso and withstand fire longer, but in a coun¬ 
try house this advantage is not so apparent, as in a large 
city building. Stone is perhaps more adapted to country 
houses, its treatment being more rustic in character. 

DESCRIPTION OF PLATE II. 

The house i.i intended In he built of stone Willi either Fiona or brtek 
fnmmings. ll might Ik* built or buck and stow trimming, if derived 
The roof should Ik* either nl.iu il or tiled. On entering tho first story 
hull, Ihe diumg room is to the right and the parlor to llio loft, with a 
Hlmin or smalt gifting room in (in 1 , roar ot the parlor. The parlor has h 
large bny-wiuduw, while both pm lor and dining room, and three of (lie 
chambers uu the second floor have largo open llre-plaoo« for wood fires, 
with hied hearth-. In tin• vein of the hall 1 * u large panfry and Flore 
room, with plenty of locker**, •diehe*. chmcLh und place to wash dishes. 
Tin Ritil.cn adjoin- fhi-, and i- intruded to have stationary range and 
ho! wafer boiler 

From the hiiehen the buck htnir- lead up to the second story, having 
doors both at the bead and foot,to keep the smells from tho kitchen out 
of the houv* In pusslng fiom the kitchen to cither the hull or dining 
room it irful.-o noeessaty to pa** through two doore for the same reason. 
If Mu hull were w aim-rotted and tho window f filled with stained glass, It 
would be very ifToi Jive on entering the house. 

In the second Fiory llino are four largo chambers, each with ample 
closet room, and connecting with each other, without necessarily 
in;; through the hall, except the chamber over the kitchen ; tho latter 
would be um*d uu sj»are chamber, while the connecting rooms are for 
thefamih. There is a sowing or day sifting room In front, and hath 
room in the tear, with h might be used as bed room if there is no plumb¬ 
ing m the house The linen closet is conveniently located in the hall. 
The hall gi Is direot ventilation and light Iroin iho buck hallway, and 
al*o through sewing room *. besides this there would he a Bkylight over* 
head. If tie* attic were finished It would give from three to four rooms 
and storage room besides. 

Fiom the pantry on first floor stairs lend down to cellar, where the 
milk room, storage rooms, coal and wood cellars would bo located, 
with a small laundry directly nnder the kitchen. 

The s*ylt» of this house Is modern, with an English “ feeling” In tb« 
detail The approximate cost of building it would amount to $5,000* 
$ 10 , 000 . according fu the price of labor, eonveuioncit of transportation 
stvie of interior flniah, etc. 
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WHAT STYLE TO BUILD IN. 

The French, German itnd Italians incline to great regu¬ 
larity and symmetry in their country imuses ; the English- 
speaking people, on the other lntinl, have always built more 
picturesque country houses, leaning toward broken out¬ 
lines, odd shaped plans with projections here and there, and 
much irregularity in the ehvulions. Even the farmers’ 
cottages of the latter race tire picturesque in the extreme. 
While pieturcsqueneHs is very effective in country houses, 
care must be taken not to sacrifice eomlorl or room to this 
end. Up to within a few decades, the Tudor or Elizabethan 
Gothic, a soli, of Gothic leaning toward Renaissance, was 
very fashionable ; it is often very effective when its step)ted 
up gables and nmllioncd five-centred openings are seen 
through broad lanes of trees Latterly the style used dur¬ 
ing the reign of Queen Aline, known us “Queen Anne,” 
has been much in vogue ; it is an amalgamation of Rcuuis- 
Ksnco and Gothic features, and aims at many high guides, 
broken roofs, irregularity of openings and of outlines ; but 
it cannot be recommended for a good, comfortable home¬ 
like house. It is expensive, its roofs are apt to lie leaky, 
and the chimneys smoky, while, the rooms are very much 
cut up. In America a style known as ** Colonial,” is now 
coming into fashion. It is the Renaissance, as interpreted 
by skillful local 1 hitch and English Architects during the 
Colonial limes, and many interesting designs arc being re¬ 
produced anil preserved 

The best Architects, however, do mil allow themselves to 
be fettered by any style, as a house should he what it aims 
to be,— it Ihhhc, mill not. simply a reproduction in In-iek, 
stone, or wood of certain set rules. It i- well to settle 
on the plans and interior arrrangeiiieTtts first, us these make, 
up the comforts, and then try to make us good an exterior 
to them as possible. Avoid particularly too much height in 
a country house, it licing always belter to spread the house 
out. as ground costs lint, little in t he country, and a low 
house looks more as if it were nulive to the place, and not 
like a high heap placed there. 

GENERAL ADVICE. 

I' has not been attempted to give mor■ than one design, 
as each ease requires different, treatment, the same us one 
coat wit! only fit one man. We would advise every one to 
get all architect and try to give him the fullesl particulars 
of what, is wanted, leaving him l'. carry out, your ideas in his 
own way. Those persons, however, win) wish to make, a 
.selection from a variety of designs emliodying the latest, 
ideas should subscribe to some architect ural publication, 
Mich. as the London Il-i.'iluii/ AVt/vt, the London Arrhit&t, 
or the American Airlulat. published in Boston. These 
papers hav> weekly editions, arc moderuti in cost, and give 
numerous illustrations cvi ry w ck of all kinds of blindings, 
from a lodge to a cathedral. 

Before closing this article we propose giving a few hints of 
some practical points and details, not generally known or 
employed in country houses. Thi y wilt gn-.dly itnpr,,v" tin 
strength, durability and healri .illness of the same, with¬ 
out adding vury seriously to the expense. 


Cellar.—After staking out the house, excavate forfthe cellar, which 
Biiould be under the whole house, so as lo mako the first story dry and 
warm. After the excavating Is done, the base courses arc laid undei 
all the walls. Timbers are used sometimes, but these ore bad, as they* 
are apt to rot. Large flat stones make goo^ base courses, but better 
jet is a mixture known a* concrete, which is made of cement, sand, and 
sharp pebbles or stones, all being mixed with water and ranunod Into 
place and then allowed to "set,'’ i. e. harden. This base course will, 
in time, become ns bard as stone, and tf property mixed, and good 
cement is used, even harder. 

Ttie base course should be considerably wider than the cellar walls, 
Us thickness will vary according to the height of watts and nature of 
till’ soil. 

Walls.-The cellar walls arc built of stone laid In mortar. The 
mortar is made of sand and either lone or cement, or both, the latter 
being decidedly the heller, as it hardens more quickly and makes 
stronger joints. In cold weather, however, a little lime has t.8 be used 
to keep the mortar from freezing. There should he enough mortar used 
to thorough!) till all joints ; the stones should be placed as closely as 
possible, and the large joints filled in with “chips," I. e. small stones. 
If the soil around ttie house is dump, it will be well to put a routing of 
cement monar, about one inch thick on the entries of all walls, from 
tin: n,-e course rip to .he ground level. If this coat lug Is covered on 
the outside with a heavy coating of tar. and (lion loose stones filled In 
around Hie walls and connected with it Wind drain of similar loose 
stones, sloping away from the house, no water ean gel through the cellar 
walls If there is danger of water being drawn up into the walls by 
capillary attraction, a coating or course of tarred fell, or else a course 
of slate should la bull! into all the cellar walls, just, at the crllai bottom, 
ami should extend entiicly through (he wall. Ttie cellar bottom should 
be covered with conctete, similar to ilml for the hart courses, but, not 
as thick, ,-uv thu-e to four bn he*. On top of this, if very good work Is 
desired, a coating one Inrh thiikof cement and sand should be put. 
All -and used should he coarse and very clean and pure, and fice front 
ealtli or salt Water should not be span d lu mixing corn-rule and mot- 
tar, nor in lacing in irks Tie- walls above the cellar should be laid 
►initially to those m cellar, though it. t- not so necessary to use cement 
in Hu- moilar here ; lime will answer, though not making a- good a jolt 
The finish of the stone will., where seen on the outside, 1« a matter of 
task- and ili-igu. It can In left, inugh, or parts or all of It may be 
dressed by band or rubbed smooth by machinery. 

In building projections, window Bills, etc., care must he taken 
to ptovide a ‘diip iiioiiluing ” underneath, so that rain water will drip 
off , otherwise II will lake up die dust gathered on top of the projec¬ 
tions, sills, etc , nml will mo down the walls,leaving long muddy streaks 
in its tracks. Strong arches of brick work should lie built behind the 
stone facings mil alt openings. Thu diflVrcnt parts of the Btonework 
and walls arc lied and bound togi tie r by strong plcecs of wrought Iron 
of different shniies, known a- am hors, don els, damps, etc. The walls 
are coven d usually with llal -tone- nicely dressed, known as coping 
Stones; else tin < omit- s arc made of wood, tin or galvanized sheet 
iron In building the bi .un- inn, walls tluir ends should l>e cut to a 
bevel, Ml that, in case of lire they will full out if hurtled through, without 
pulling the wall over wilh them In bringing the beams up to the same 
level, it should he done by putting small pieces of slate under the ends, 
not wood and chips, which shrink and are apt to split aud crash down. 

' Floors.—The floors of a house are laid with boards which have a 
tongue one side and a groove the other, fitting Into each other. The 
narrower the boards, the heller the floor will he, as when shrinkage 
talus place the cracks will he correspondingly smaller Sometimes 
floors of rough hoards are first laid and the nicer floors laid across 
thesi , in ttiis ease Itie joints of the upper flisn should run at right 
ungU - to those of the rough lower floor to keep the rough boards from 
ciuliiig. Floors are deafened in several ways, sometimes heavy felt 
paper, math for this purpose, is laid on the beams under the floor; and 
sometimes rough hoards are laid between the beams, aboftt half way of 
their height, on small cleats which ace nailed to the side- of the heatns.^ 
On these boards a coaling of mortar is laid about one Inch thick This 
I- a good method for deafening and also helps to retard a fire very much. 
The inside ivalls or partitions are built of wood, a strip is laid on the 
floor and under ceilings and upright piece* or studs are secured between. 
Shrinkage.—A great point to bo remembered la building a bouse is. 
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. that wood will Bbrink octom the grain, but not lengthwiM of the piece. 
Tho shrinkage amounts even in ordinarily well seammed Btnlf, to from 
a quarter Inch to a half inch In a foot thickness. In building up parti¬ 
tions, etc., all timber must, therefore be put or end as much as possible, 
and the bottom and bead plq|pB* should be an narrow as possible. Where 
beams rest on girders there will aiwayH bo considerable shrinkage ; ihe 
only method to avoid this is to rest bourns against girders, but this in¬ 
volves expensive framing, which would be impracticable in most country 
housee. Borne shrinkage is unavoidable, but if all unnecessary thick¬ 
ness across the grain is avoided it etui Ik* reduced to a minimum. Shrink 
age and jarring of beams mid partitions are apt to crack tlie plastering. 
To avoid this it la advisable to* 4 cross furr" ceilings and partitions ; 
that Is securely nail parallel small strips uf wood to them, close to¬ 
gether, to distribute the shrinkage, etc., over a greatei area. 

Dampness.- Water and dampness will work its way through the 
best brick or atone walla. To prevent the plastering and inside of house 
from getting damp, the walls are either hulli hollow, allowing the water to 
drip down in the inside of hollow, or else blocks of wood are built in 
every now and then and the walls are furred off, name ns described for 
the partitions, leaving a hollow spare behind the plastenng. 

To avoid rats or fire spreading* through a house, it is advisable 
to put one course of bricks laid in mortar, at each lloor level, in all the 
furring* and paititions. 

Plastering*. ~ In plastering (lie best work is to put on three coals or 
three thicknesses , the first coat is well scratched ho as to hold the nee- 
oud, the last coat 1* generally finished while and smooth with plaster of 
Paris. The first two coats arc made of lime and sand, and there should 
be plenty of long and strong hair In them to hold the plastering together. 
Goats* hair is best. Narrow strips of wood, railed laths, are nailed to 
the furriugs of walls and ceilings, and the plustcnng is worked in ai d 
between and behind these, so that when It hardens it is thoroughly 
“ clinched u to them. 

Painting.- In painting, three coats should be put on for good work. 
White lead or zinc is mixed with the oil to give tin* paint body * there 
should be plenty of oil, hovvevei, in the Oral coat, a* it. soaks in rapidly, 
while the last should have more body. In choosing colors remember 
that they will all fade or bleach out more or le**t., and this should be 
allowed for. All knots In the wood must lie covered with shellac or 
sUing, or else they will absorb all the oil and show light through the 
paint. Nall holes are puttied up Sometimes the infoiior wood-work 
of houses is oiled and shellaced arid not painted ; this makes*a cheap 
and effective finish If well done. Sometimes the pores of the wood ate 
filled with preparations made for the purpose and the wood is then oiled, 
varnished and polished ; but this makes very expensive work. If the 
wood is finished this way, remember that n dull or dead polish Is con¬ 
sidered In much better taste than a high, shiny polish. 

The Roof® are made of many different materials, shingles, tin, /me, 
slate, tiles, etc. If khinglcs are used it i* bad to pain! them incase the rain 
water la run Into a cistern ; though paint helps to preserve the wood, ii 
la apt to poison the water. All metal roofs must be painted with metal¬ 
lic paints, prepared for this purpose, or they will rust out The best 
and handsomest roofs are undoubtedly slate and til*-, particularly 
tho latter, though they make rather heavy roof framing necessary, on 
account of their great weight. 

Plumbing*.—Be sure that there is a trap under every fixture, and 
that from the top of every trap there 1* a ventilation pipe out to the 
open air. Also be sure that them is a large trap at the font of the soil 
pipe just oqtaide of the house, and that fresh air is let into the foot of 


tho soil pipe, just inside of this trap ; the other end of tho Boll pipe 
itnelf shou.d be carried up to the roof and them capped with a ventilator. 
The best and simplest trap to use is a lead jape cast to resemble tho 
letter S on its side, thus : <*s. 

Hot Water—In houses where, then* is no plumbing, a good way to 
provide hot. water baths, Is to put the hath room next to the kitchen. 
Tut the range right again,-t the bath room partition, and put a large tin 
boiler on the buck of the range. From the buck of the fin boiler, carry 
a faucet right through the pnrl'lion to open over a bath tub on tho other 
side of the partition. This does away with carrying hot water to ana 
fio. If it h debited to discharge tlm water from bath, run a small pipe 
to a distance fifteen to twenty feet fiom the house, and let it end there 
in a large hole filled m with loose Mones ami covered over with earth, 
'Ihe watei will then soak away in tin* ground and do no harm, as it is 
not polluti d. 

Cisterns.--11 the lain water is gutheied in a cistern, it should ho 
built menhir of r tone or brick, and made water-tight by coating It In- 
Mile whh ceuiml. II is domed over on top, and a manhole left for 
cleaning out, which is covered wit Ii a fiat stone. There should be small 
openings in top oi the i etiru to\< utilate Ihe same and prevent the water 
fiom getting foul, J| i* a good idea to build two cisterns in connection, 
with shut off ioik bet w een, and arrangement to turn the wafer In tv 
either, so that, cithej < an he cle-med our at pleasure.. All water before 
cmciing ih»* cistern should he jjiloWtri to run through a filter. 'Ibis is a 
small brh k, cement-routed box or unulier cistern (sometime* a part of 
the main < iHlem itselfi, which i*. filled with layers of sand, pebbles and 
chuiroal, whith pmifv the water a** it bubble* through them. Kilter* 
should be ileaix d out -it h a*-1 twice a jem, and new charcoal put in. 

Cesspools luive generally hem built with walls laid up with loose 
Monex, without mortar, in onh r to allow the mutter collecting in ecus- 
pools to M,ak hwuv into tin earth This, however, is a very had practice, 
as tin* ginned bn many, often hundreds ol feet around becomew foul, 
und breed* malaria and nil kinds of feu*i*>; and if there is a spring or 
well any wherjj near, its w at or* nrc sure Jo be polluted and poisoned It 
Is lx Her to build the cesspool tight, name as the cistern, and clean It 
out when full lu ihis latter ruse it is absolutely necessary'to provide 
ventilation to the same, and a p*pc should be cariied up eight or ten 
feel, fiom the fop of tin* ee-spool; If a tree is handy to the cesspool, 
run tin* pipe up still higher along the trunk of the tree. The pipe should 
be of good si/e, in proportion to fbe shw of the cesspool. 

Stables In building a stable fbtie are one or two points worth 
knowing The floor of 1 lie loft should bo strong and well Hipportcd. 
The floors and piiilitini.s of the stalls should be very thick and strong, 
There should he no windows in the still)'' except diu»< fly in fiont of the 
horses, or else they will keep I w. sling their heads and eyes to warn the 
light and get blind in one or both eyes. The harness and ennioge 
rooms should be as far us possible fiom the stalls , there should be ut 
least (wo door* and a pa--«gr. s*air>, oi other ventilated sprue between 
them, ** the fumes of the Mull- destroy the varnish, rmd rust the metal 
parts of both harnesses ami v.'images. 

Ice houses—In building in-houses, there should be hollow spaces 
in wall'* and roofs, whieli are filled in with sawdust Drainage must he 
provided at the bottom to lead off the water as fast as molted. There 
must also he ventilation »u top to pn vent wami air gathering under the 
jnof. The door lending into th<* mteiior should be doubled and packed 
with sawdust in the same manner a* the wuIIm. It is well Itlso to have 
both interior and exterior doors. 

Louis Dr.CoppKT Berg 
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JOURNALISM OF THE WORLD. 



)IIRNALLSM has had a wonderful 
growth in modern times. Our 
grandfathers wen* glad to get hold 
of a seven by-nine country newspa¬ 
per once n week. To-day we grasp 
half a dozen sheets of a morning, 
each almost large enough for a 
cradle, quill. The man who does 
not read newspapers will^soon he a 
curiosity indeed. Tn the cities, 
and all out the land, they fall 
e\ cry morning as the autumn 
leaves fall when a sudden storm 
shakes the forest. 

Printing with movable types be¬ 
gan in 1452. In 145? a newspaper was published. 
In England the Liou/ov (Hn-.eltc was the pioneer, 
starting in 'November, 1(!(>5, ten months before 
the great, tire. The first, American newspaper 
was “Publick Occurrences, hot!; Foreign and J)o- 
meatick,” issued at Boston. September 25. 10’JD. 
It. lived through one issue only—the authorities 
found it too free of speech, and squelched it. 
But m 1704 (April 24) the Buslov JVetrs-Lef/er 
was started, and managed to live until the Revo¬ 
lution. Philadelphia's first paper started Decem¬ 
ber 22, 1719. and New York’s first October 10. 
1725. 

The circulation of newspapers was very small 
until the application of steam power to printing; 
and even then their circulation was within narrow 
limits until the invention of stereotyping came in. 
By this means any nine her of forms rnu\ he made 
and any number of presses run, so that now the 
circulation of newspapers is pn.e 1 ienlly unlimited. 



The press on which Franklin laboriously “pulled 
off” two or three hundred sheets in an hour, 
printed on one side only, tho sheet no larger th’an 
a card table, lias given place to a seemingly living 
creature, that takes in its teeth the end of a roll 
of paper a mile long, and grinds it out at the rate 
of 20,000 to 30,000 per hour of completed news¬ 
papers of eight pages each, pasted at the hack, cut 
at the edges, and folded ready for tho mails. 

Journalism has abandoned the pony-express and 
the steamboats, and harnessed in their stead the 
lightning. Its hand reaches under oceans and over 
continents, to the uttermost ends of the earth, to 
satisfy its insatiable craving for news. Its agents 
are ubiquitous, under the equator; at the poles; 
on the battle-field ; in the drawing-room; step by 
step with exploration, step by step with science'; 
even the secrets of State are kept with diffie.ulty 
from the untiring search of journalism. It is no 
longer a means of making a poor living ; journal* 

! ism is a high and responsible profession. Where 
so many newspapers are read, there is little room 
| for books—the newspaper, therefore, becomes the 
; teacher, and although the reader may not suspect 
if, lus opinions are more or less influenced by his 
favorite journal. 

The tallies given herewith present an interesting study. 
In the United States there are more than 11,000 newspapers 
and magazines. It. is not. easy to get at the amount of 
printed matter, for some are of four pages, others, eight* 
j twelve, sixteen, and on to thirty-two. Some vary from' 
i day to day—one day twelve pages, the next twenty-eight. 

[ The pages are of all sizes, and so are tho types One illus¬ 
tration may give an idea of the vast amount of reading ( we 
include advertisements) in the modem newspaper. In 
April, 1 *82, a New York paper issued os its regular shfet 
! .28 pages of six columns each, or 108 columns of type. Rated 
j as all nonpareil, the ems ” fn printer’s parlance in this 
i sheet were eleven hundred thousand (1,108,800.) The New 
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Testament, revised edition, contains on t v 443.000 tons ; so 
this single copy of a newspaper might have printed two full 
copies and half of another of the entire New Testament. 
The newspaper on this occasion issued 130,000 copies, l ho 
whole edition being equal to 300,000 copies of the New Testa¬ 
ment, 

In the entire world there are published 34,274 newspapers, 
journals and magazines. Europe stands at, the head in 
numbers, circulation, and influence, having 10,507 publica¬ 
tions, or 57.07 per cent, of ail in existence. North America 
comes next, with 13,400 publications, with which, in < moder¬ 
ation of her youth, she may well be satisfied. Europe and 
North America have 31,057 newspapers, leaving but 3.317 to 
the remainder of (ho world. These are distributed us follows . 
In A sip, 773, or 2.27 per cent, of all in the woild ; South 
America. 000, or 2.03 percent ; Australia, (Mil, or 1.01 per 
cent.; Africa. 152, or 0.31 pir cent. Europe and North 
America, with nn area of less than 23 per cent, of the 
habitable globe, contain 03.23 per cent, oi all the publica¬ 
tions in existence. Europe and North America combined 
have a population of 377,300,145 ; the remainder of the 
world has an aggregate population of 1,315,7ms, Old. Hating 
the average family at six persons it appears that in Europe 
and North America there, is one publication for every I wo 
thousand families, In (he other division (hero is one publi¬ 
cation for about 00*000 families. 

In the matter of language, English stands fur ahead, 
having 10,500 publications. Next comes German with 
7.350 ; French with 3,850 ; Spanish, 1,000 

The gathering of news for the press outside of merely 
local affairs, is a matter of vast importance and expense, 
and is combated mainly by two great as-.oei,iiions, Kciitci’s 
Telegram Company, of London, for Europe, Asia, mid 
Africa; and the Associated Press, of New York, for America. 
The scope of Reuter's Company is boundless. Its agents 
and correspondents are found all over the world it was 
originated by Jules Reuter, a Prussian, who was for many 
years employed as a courier between European courts. In 
1858, he proposed to send brief dispatches of continental 
news to a London paper, and from that small beginning 
came flic immense business now going on No pupci can 
afford to be liealon ill nows; that would lie ils funeral dirge. 
But in the early days of the telegraph the expense of special 
dispatches was hard to lienr. So the leading journals in 
New York city organized the Associated Press, sharing the 
exjienwsand the news in common. Like. Reuter’s its agents 
and correspondents an’ everywhere, apparently waiting for 
news to happen. The offices in New York, London, San 
Francisco mid other large, cities are never closed, foi, like 
the British flag, the sun never sets upon its work. To this 
Associated Press intelligence comes from all quarters, Irom 
over the land,.from under the seas ; from countries that arc- 
in darkness when the midday sun shines over the .New York 
office. The telegraph is at work at all hours bringing mes¬ 
sages to headquarters, The click, click goes on incessantly 
ovtT the wires, wires which converge from all quarters of the 
globe except northeastern Asia ; the messages are written out 
tat manifold paper, a copy for each newspaper belonging to 


the Association is clapped into a little cylinder, the cylinder 
into a pneumatic tube, and in five seconds the cylinder drops 
upon the night editor's desk in the office to winch it is des¬ 
tined. Time is so precious just before going to press by a 
morning paper, thut. even the messenger hoy who had to run 
hut a few hundred yards is dispensed with. Then in most 
editorial offices of the leading papers there is a wire over 
which notice is given of 'what is about coming or to be ex¬ 
pected. It may notify the breaking out of a fire a few 
blocks away, a vote in Congress or in Parliament, a wreck 
off the Southern const, or the death of a man of nolo. 
Yflien the correspondent of a London jiaper was captured 
by the Boors m South Africa he showed his newspaper cre¬ 
dentials, was at once released and treated with distinguished 
courtesy ; and blither, the victorious savages requested him 
to 1 tear a flag of truce to liis army so that care would be 
taken of their wounded lie reached the British camp the 
night after the battle and prepared a dispateli to his paper. 
This dispatch was sent by the army telegraph to the coast, 
thence over the East India lines to the Gulf nf Aden, then 
Ihinugh the sea that swallowed Pharaoh and his hosts, across 
the Isthmus of Sue/, under the blue Mediterranean, over 
Italy, over the snows of the Alps, across France., under the 
troubled Channel to the Reuter's London office, on, on with¬ 
out nst, to Yalcntia liar, under Iwo thousand miles of 
net ;m to Newfoundland, to Halifax, to New York, away, 
away without rest, until far ahead of the lagging sun it 
reaches its ultimate western limit in the Sun Francisco office 
of the Associated Press. What would old Ren Franklin 
suv to that ! 

Another instrument forgathering news of u local clmrac- 
ter is in its infancy—the telephone. Taking up a little 
tube and speaking in it in an ordinary tone of voice, you are 
(list mi tty heard us much as five miles away, I lie only means 
of eoiuiiiunication between the sfieaker and the listener 
being a simple imuluied or covered wire. This instrument 
is rapidly displacing the old speaking trumpet. It is the 
means in many eases of bringing local news up to (lie mo¬ 
ment of going to pi ess When we remember that the tele¬ 
graph is still young, Hint the railioad is hut half a century 
old ; when we look back bill a little distance, as it were, and 
See Hie old .slage-eoat li us- our beau-ideal of S|ieed, we cannot 
lint be nma/ed at the headlong progress of arts and sciences 
in this teeming age of wonders 

THE PRESS OE THE WORLD. 

X'lUther of htnhj, UWUi/, unit Monthly PuUUuthns in Variant Com■ 


h ifs ; Xi/n>bt t of Copu # Ishue.l Anti natty ; yumber of Copun per y*nr 
to h\uh hMnUmt, 

So. of jYo. to each 

"Country 

Publication, 

Annual J^i/e. 

inhabitant. 

Untied Shift 1 '- . 

11,202 


51 06 

Clri-ut Ilritiila. 

4,683 

3,3®, 459,131 

64.01 

Unmet* . 


1,557,311,329 

39.86 

Herman) . . 

5,5*9 

1,748,086,209 

38.67 

Italy. 

1,174 

260,136,360 

9 70 

Austria Hungary. 


371,101,575 

0.88 

Belgium . 

591 

3141,223.455 

59 30 

Motherland*. 

435 

122.500,660 

31.76 

Swollen and Norway. . 

<«* 

77,314,100 

13.12 
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Country. 

Denmark. 

Switzerland. 

TtUBBift. 

Spain. 

Portugal. 

Turkey.. 

Greece. 

British India., . 

China. 

Japun.,. 

Algeria. 

Mexico... , ... 

Central America. 

We»t Indie* .. .. 

Cuba... . . 

Argentine Republic_ 

Bolivia. 

Biazil. 

Chili . 

Peru.. 

Ecuador. 

Uruguay. 

Colombia. 

Venezuela. 

Austral U. 

Mol bourne... 

Tasmania. 

Now Zealand. , 


No. of 


No. In earh 

Publication . 

Annual Joint. 

inhabitant. 

61 

41,798,225 

21.01 

512 

100,122,870 

35.18 

454 

123.824.408 

1 45 

750 

46,468,155 

14.81 

170 

54,520,145 

12 82 

121 

23,533,780 

1.17 

89 

10,015,100 

5 98 

373 

25,573,286 

5 29 

22 

7,603,174 

0 001 

251 

143,7.30,000 

418 

54 

5,048,460 

1.70 

283 

46,770,858 

4.07 

71 

10,145,840 

382 

213 

33,552.900 

7 45 

81 

26 505.000 

16 91 

39 

11.317,700 

4.52 

27 

1,188.820 

0.06 

271) 

41,214,200 

4 42 

95 

21,663,170 

HOC 

26 

5,831,800 

216 

H 

1,938,000 

1 43 

57 

12,431.200 

27 62 

40 

4,920 500 

1.64 

117 

12,670,550 

6 73 

451 

66,067,400 

24 08 

40 

. 14,266 000 

56 66 

19 

3,042 112 

20.31 

170 

42.345,130 

86.59 


North America. 

12,400 

2.787.842.262 

:)6.r>6 

Europe. 

10.557 

7,114.950.005 

24 38 

Asia. 

775 

195.010 921 

0.01 

Africa. 

182 

81,751,795 

om 

Australia. 

flf)l 

112.417,122 

30.63 

South America. 

099 

117,520,340 

3.92 

ToInN .. 

84 074 

10.,589,499,-448 

0 52 

<* 

ernes. 



New York. 

587 

516,322,752 

891 21 

Boston. .. 

161 

147,977.838 

408 17 

Philadelphia. 

m 

179,225,607 

211.60 

Wa*hlm-lon . 

43 

21.M3,221 

116 21 

Baltimore. 

65 

51,121 251 

153 98 

New Orleans ... ... 

°7 

18.504 100 

SJ» 06 

Cincinnati. 

91 

79,016,784 

813 00 

Chicago. .. 

211 

149,5-18,750 

297.13 

St. Lours . 

km; 

72,186,71)0 

206 21 

Sim Francisco. 

1,10 

70,03:1,068 

.127,40 

London . . 

1 ;rc* 

1,013, as 1,463 

866 67 

Pans . 

1,551 

1,081,225,700 

545.45 

Rome. 

213 

46,68'!,920 

20.3.88 

Madrid . 

253 

126,407,000 

3-13.07 

St Petersburg. 

1K3 

61 524,080 

312 54 

Constantinople 

66 

19.598 060 

27.99 

Calcutta. . ,, v . . . . 

43 

1,721,900 

529 

16 km. 

i 

3,130.000 

1.56 

Tokio .. 

99 

56,078,000 

7.19 

Algiers. 

21 

2,112,7U0 

40.08 

Mexico.. 

W4 

29,748.600 

111.30 

Havana . 

35 

15.121,600 

50.41 

IPo Janeiro. 

»> 

28,666, etiO 

104.32 

\Nofe —Of rout sc the last column dues nm represent renders, as the 

cities are the grc.V warehouse 

from which the various couutrica are 

•applied with printed mutter.] 
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Number of Daily , Weekly, and Ollier Serial Newspaper* and Periodicals 
Issued in Each Stale, with Aggregate Nutdber cf Each Regular Iyue. 

No of Tot al <tf 

Slate. Publication. One Issue. 

Alabama . 122 102,097 

Arkunsa?. 115 101,956 

California. 834 770,297 

Colorado . 93 182,060 

Connecticut . 145 221.701 


District of Columbia.. 

Florida.. .. . 

Georgia .. 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Iowa.. 

Kansas. 

Kent inky... 

Louisiana.. 

Maine. 

Maryland .. 

Massachusetfp. 

Michigan.. 

Minnesota.. 

Mississippi. 

Missouri. 

Nebraska. 

Nevada. 

New Hampshire.. 

New Jersey. 

New York. 

North Carolina . 

Ohio. 

Or«gon . 

Pennsylvania. 

Rhode Island... 

South Carolina... ..... 

Tennessee. 

Texas. 

Vermont ... 

Virginia. .. 

West Virginia. 

Wisconsin . 

Territories.. 


n« or 

Total <jf 

Publication. 

(Me lout. 

122 

102,697 

115 

101,956 

334 

776,297 

93 

182,060 

145 

221,701 

* 27 

88,032 

43 

211,337 

42 

21.641 

194 

240,388 

971 

2,192.051 

492 

048,573 

573 

560.016 

365 

250.939 

182 

396,849 

109 

185,362 

115 

178,061 

156 

405,989 

449 

2,006,643 

475 

585,217 

236 

239,063 

100 

77,089 

456 

1,015,796 

825 

112,356 

31 

19,895 

90 

140.341 

214 

249,289 

1,385 

7,489,026. 

124 

101.907 

740 

2,150,779 

75 

75,404 

027 

2.984,698 

39 

90.339 

70 

95,823 

187 

559,486 

288 

349,744 

68 

135.129 

173 

168,828 

98 

87.925 

351 

408,724 

221 

148.611 

11.207 , 

25,988,945 

024 

1,83-07? 


British America. 624 1,835,579 

Hubbard rates the annual circulation in the United States at 
3,013,561) papers. Assuming that these sheets, as we hold them open 
to read, measure three fe^t a> rosa, and laying them down in a lino, we 
have the above number of yards, which makes 14,500,417 miles of paper. 
If we allow two ted for the other measures or six square feet for each 
sheet, the year's issue would carpet about 500 square miles of ground, 
or 352,000 acres 

There are in the United Stales 936 dally newspaper (of which 449 are 
evening paper*), 241 exclusively Sunday, 55 tri weeklies. 112 semi week¬ 
lies, 6.256 weeklies and 1,604 semi-monthly and monthly issues. Mil- 
leal Division- Republican, 2,793; Democratic, 2,244; Independent, 1,315; 
Greenback, 164: neutral, 158 Religious Method kit, 65; Bap¬ 

tist, 06; Piesbyreiiai), 45; Unlvcrsalist, 9; Episcopalian, 29; Evangelical. 
124; Spiritualist.7; Unitarian, 2; Liberal, 1; Congregational, 10; Sweden- 
borginn. 8; Roman Catholic, 60; Second Advent, 9; Lutheran, 24; Re¬ 
formed Church, 13; Moravian, 2; Quaker, 6; Mcmionite, 4. 

De voted to agriculture, 107; literature, 184; education, 163; temper¬ 
ance, 56; commerce and hade, 172. There are also publication)! spe¬ 
cially adapted to horticulture, stock-raising, amusements; papers for 
children, organs of freemasonry, odd fellowship, and other societies; 
mechanics, law, real estate, sporting, fashions, women'? rigbtt,*tc. 
Papers are issued in English, German, French, Spanish, Portagnwe. 
Italian, Danish, Swediah. Norwegian, Welsh, Polish, Dutch, Bohemian. 
Cherokee, Chinese, Hebrew ; In sign language <for the deaf and dumb), 
and ip phonography, or short hand writing 











































































THE AST OF MUSIC. 



sr iB|ppg N all civilized Christian eoun- 

1 fill £ tries the claims of music upon the 

2 kEHS C attention of persons of influence 

J* are now fully recognized. Its 
2 g Hl j? picturesque written sign language 
is probably more generally 
^ ~ known and accepted among 

jHK the races of Christendom than that of 
^1' any other written language. The Rus- 
1 sian musician from St. Petershurgh, the 
Gorman from Berlin, the Italian from 
1,1' Naples, the Frenchman from Paris, the 
* P Englishman from London, the inhubi- 
Jfl taut of the United Stal,es of America or 
l of Australia, in fact, all nationalities 
w agree in rendering similarly the written 
I signs of a language common to them all, 
a language founded upon scales and laws of har¬ 
mony which are permanent and unchangeable. 
It is important, therefore, in developing systems of 
education designed to improve the religious, moral, 
and social condition of a people, that well-known 
and intelligent views of music as a science and as 
an .art should be properly cultivated. 

Music, which has been defined as “poetry sung,” 
may be considered in its historic, scientific, technic, 
and aesthetic relations. It deserves a treatment in 
consonance with its over growing influence, and 


with its extraordinary power over the emotions oi 
civilized man. While the antediluvian Jubal is 
mentioned as the “father of all such as handle the 
harp and organ.” it is clear that among the de¬ 
scendants of Abraham no names stand out more 



prominently than those of Moses and his sister 
Miriam, whose knowledge of the divine art was un¬ 
questionably obtained in Egypt. By them it was 
engrafted upon the religious rites of tho Hebrews, 
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who also cultivated it as a consolation in time of 
peace, and as a powerful incentive in war. A mag¬ 
nificent array of patriarchs, prophets, judges, war¬ 
riors and kings m Jewish history claim profound 
regard from the musical student as ho looks hack 
upon the past, and attempts to analyze the sources 
of music’s subtle influence upon these chosen ser¬ 
vants off! od. It was 
one grand Te Deum, 
from Moses at the 
lied Sea to Solomon 
in his wonderful 
temple at Jerusalem. 

And tliis passionate 
love and devotion to 
music still animates 
the breasts of (1 oil's 
ancient people 
wherever they may 
be found. Not less 
marked was its influ¬ 
ence upon the apostles 
and immediate fol¬ 
lowers of (Jhrist. It 
was a joy in their 
conversions, and was 
accompanied by mir¬ 
aculous miul fain dun¬ 
geons and imprison¬ 
ments. Even before 
the coming of Christ, 
the Greek mind had 
already measured and 
appropriated its 
power inissuiuglaws, 
in uphold mg reforms, 
in instructing the 
young, and in pacify¬ 
ing the miserable, 
fortified by its celes¬ 
tial harmony Apollo 
dwelt among t he god s, 

Minerva spread light and wisdom among tier wor¬ 
shipers, and Anon with his lovely voice charmed 
the very fishes of the sea. lionmr lumsclf attuned 
his lyre to its rhythmic flow, and Pythagoras, en¬ 
lightened by his early Egyptian training, originated 
ideas of harmony which lie at the foundation of 
the whole modern system of concords and discords. 


After the Greek and Homan civilizations had 
reached their height, the Christian bishop sang his 
love of the Messiah in Latin lines surmounted by 
Greek letters, to denote the rising and the falling 
inflections of the voice. 81 .' Ambrose, a.o, 386, 
retained the four Greek modes founded upon the 
Greek tctrachords, which were us#d in the church for 

two hundred years, 
and St. Gregory* a,i>. 
590, added four more, 
thus completing what 
have siuceheen known 
as the eight. Gregor¬ 
ian tones, which are 
still in extensive use 
in the church. 

The organ was 
introduced into the 
church during St. 
G regory’s pontificate, 
and the church has 
ever since retained it 
as the most effective 
accompaniment of 
human voices in wor¬ 
ship. Harmony and 
counterpoint, or the 
system of concords 
and discords in music, 
arose with the use of 
the organ. 

The most success¬ 
ful teacher of music 
during the Middle 
Ages was Guido Arp- 
tino, a Benedictine 
monk, A. i>. 1000, who 
was the inventor of 
the vocal gamut, lit, 
Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, 
Si. Little is known 
of music in the fol¬ 
lowing two centuries until the appearance of the 
.Troubadours, who were the immediate progenitors 
of the succeeding poetry and melody of Italy and 
France. Soon afterward the madrigal, a composi¬ 
tion in parts for companies of four, eight, or six¬ 
teen voices, presented* its claims-for recognition, 
and for two centuries, charmed the ears of the 
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cultivated. More tender, sweet, and delightful concerted 
music for human voices has never been composed than tlio 
madrigals of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

It is an interesting fact to notice, that at this period of 
time, a.d. 1587, the Conacrvatorio Santa Maria di Loretta 
was founded in Naples by Giovanni di Tuppia, a Spanish 
clergyman, which is truly named as the pattern of all 
subsequent conservatories of music. Many were afterward 
established in Italy, some of which, remain to Hus day. 
The conservatory of 
music in Paris, the most 
brilliant and thoroughly 
furnished of modern 
times, was founded a.d. 

1793. All others have 
been founded during 
the present century. 

Two very remarkable 
men lived in the six¬ 
teenth century, the in¬ 
fluence of whose musi 
cal life and example 
Upon later generations 
can hardly be overesti¬ 
mated. Palestrina, the 
father of strict church 
music forms, and Mar¬ 
tin Luther, who estab 
lishcd music in the 
parish schools of his day 
and clime, and gave the 
choral to the people. 

In the following cen¬ 
tury the Oratorio grew 
out of the church musi¬ 
cal exhibitions entitled 
mysteries, and, contem¬ 
poraneously the Opera, 
or secular musical dra¬ 
ma, originally of Greek 
origin, was presented to 
. admiring audiences. Of 
later musicians, Dome¬ 
nico Scarlatti and John 
’ Sebastian Bach deserve 
to rank as the most dis¬ 
tinguished predecessors 
of that grand galaxy 
• of names consisting of 

Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn. 
THE SCIENCE OF MUSIC. 

Modern Music, as known among Christian nations, is 
founded upon laws of harmony, which, since their origin, 
have never changed, because they rest upon mathematical 
data which Tender change impossible. Tbe reason why 
concords in music, as distinguished from discords, are 
agreeable to the ear, is because the former resemble each 


other in the number and regularity of their vibrations, 
while the latter arc void of such agreement. Melody may 
and does change with each succeeding generation ; hut 
harmony, or the relation of concords to discords, and vice 
vena, remains the same from age to age. These laws of 
harmony govern all changes in vocal and instrumental 
effect. The human voice may lie trained to a more 
extensive compass; Its dynamic power may lie increased to 
a point not previously known; and nil instrumental music, 

cither for one or many, 
may bo elaborated to 
a degree positively be¬ 
wildering: yet all these 
results are achieved 
without one radicul 
change in the harmony 
u hit'll lies at the bottom 
of them nil. It may 
be stated as an axiom, 
without fear of rejec¬ 
tion, that iu musical 
composition, concords 
must lie the rule and 
discords the exception, 
if the aim be to win the 
hearts of all classes of 
iiearers. 

TECHNIC. 

Tlie technical in music 
precedes the art in tie, if 
it do not in a great 
measure embrace it. To 
make the ear quick m 
distinguishing the dif¬ 
ference hetwoen one 
sound and another, in 
pitch, power ami qua) 
lty of tone; to tram the 
eye promptly to re¬ 
cognize the characters 
constituting the musical 
sign language; to re 
qmre the voice and 
hand by perpetual drill¬ 
ing to obey the behests 
of a resolute will and 
a truthful conception. -- 
these are the constant 
and never ending necessities of the true musical artist, which 
arc not to be dispensed with, however facile his power of 
imitation, or however largely endowed lie may be with the 
intuitions of genius. It is with the artistic renderings of 
musical compositions of unending variety, that the intelli 
gent critic has chiefly to deal, and by which he judges of 
the character of the technic resources of either singer or 
player. Tke original outline and construction are the 
result of the composer’s invention, and are to be properly 
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estimated by their scientific relations; but tlie execution 
reveals the artistic proclivities of the performer through liis 
mastery of techhie. This subject of technic in music 
assumes a very comprehensive phase in view of the infinite 
variety of effects produced by different kinds of human 
voices, such as Base, Baritone, Tenor, Contralto, Mezzo- 
Soprano, and Soprano, and through the grand and numerous 
changes wrought by the stringed and wind instruments of 
an orchestra. With the increased compass, power, and 
flexibility of the human 
voice must be named 
the improvements in all 
kinds of instruments, 
with the single excep¬ 
tion of the violin, which, 
it would seem arrived 
at the height of its 
excellence in beauty of 
lone fully two centuries 
ago. Front the rehears¬ 
als of the first Italian 
conservatories of music 
nearly three centuries 
and a half ago to the 
present time, the com 
billed effects of voices 
and instruments have 
steadily increased, until 
, now in the sacred ora 
torio and in the grand 
opera, as well as in other 
forms of united vocal 
and instrumental effort, 
the result, is a splendid 
advance beyond all for¬ 
mer conception. 

MUSIC AS A FINE 
ART. 

Music cannot present 
i graphic outline the 
animate and inanimate 
forms of nature with 
the facility and success 
which attend the devo¬ 
tees of drawing, paint¬ 
ing and sculpture in 
their charming work. 

And all of thcM- fine 
aits, including music, cannot present to the intellect and 
imagination those delicate imsl\ sesof the sources of beauty, 
which I'oesy, in the hands oi its great m isters, makes plain 
to the tcsthetic, sensilnlitn s of man. Vet Music, it must he 
fairly acknowledged, hv its more direct and stirring effect 
upon the emotions, does awry the soul m a manner hardly 
attainable by any other flue art. Its effect is also more 
general than that of any otner line tot upon all classes of 
persons, young arid old Even a military band, which does 


not rely for its effect so much upon its delicate and tasteful 
appeals to the car as it does upon its full, resonant and 
martial strums, will cause man, woman and'child to stop 
and listen with rapt attention to Us measured beat. 

COMPOSITION AND COMPOSERS. 

For the sake of convenience in classification, and aaj 
tending to a higher .'esthetic culture, three styles of musical 
composition may be mentioned, the classic, tho romantic, 

anti the sentimental. 
These three styles may 
each embrace the tarred 
at d tccular, tho distinc¬ 
tions in the styles aris¬ 
ing from the musical, 
and not from tlie relig¬ 
ious, moral, or poetic 
form of the eomposi 
tion; the charactcrof the 
composer affording the 
real key to these points 
of difference. Thus it 
may be stated that Pa¬ 
lestrina, rergolehi, Scar¬ 
latti, Barit, Marpurg, 
Handel, Haydn,Mozart, 
Beethoven, Cherubini. 
Spohr, Mendelssohn, 
Bchuman, and Ruben - 
Stein ate composers 
chiefly of that which is 
classic. 

In a degree less clas¬ 
sic, and embracing 
much of tlie romantic, 
maybe named Clcmenti, 
Cremer, Field, Dussek, 
Hummel, Czerny, Knlk- 
brenner, Moselielcs, 
Chopin, Herz,Thall>erg, 
Liszt, and Wagner. To 
the romantic school be¬ 
long the operatic and 
descriptive song com 
posers, such as Paisiello, 
01 tick, Pacini, Rossini, 
Meyerbeer, Boildieu, 
Auber, Von Weber, 
Schubert, Bellim, Hil¬ 
ler, Kttcken, Donizetti, Verdi, and many others. 

“The mob of gentlemen who write (music) with ease” 
are the prolific sentimental song writers and composers of 
waltzes, fantasias, polkas, etc., a vast army of whom rise 
yearly to compete with each other in a very superficial 
school indeed. Most of this music is soon forgotten, and 
the shelves that knew it once, will know it no more forever. 

A certain class of virtuosi, such as organists, pianists, 
violinists, violoncellists, cornetists, etc., achieve a world- 
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vide reputation os soloists, and amass respectable fortunes. 
The most highly accomplished and celebrated of these, in 
modem days, are the violinists: Paganini, De Bcriot, Ole 
Bull,.Vieux temps, Ernst, Sivori, Joachim aud Wiemawski. 
The great reputation they have achieved reveals tins inter¬ 
esting fact, that next to the human voice the violin makes 
the most searching appeals to the human ear and heart. It is 
the King of the orchestra, and probably will long remain so. 

* THE CULTIVATION OF MUSIC. 

The systematic cultivation of music in the common schools 
now fostered by many States, together with the attention 
given to it ns a science by Harvard and other seats of ad¬ 
vanced learning, will, in due time, bear legitimate and 
abundant fruit. Conservatories, which are now the out¬ 
come of individual enterprise, will be chartered by the State 
and lie placed upon a permanent foundation. Some, even 
now, are doing a flourishing business under State charters. 
These movements toward a higher and more intelligent ap¬ 
preciation of music among all classes of people must neces¬ 
sarily rescue it from many degrading associations with which 
it is now unfortunately united. Music, like language, has 
unlimited power for good or for evil, in exact proportion to 


the extent of its union with elevating or debasing scenes. 
What cheerful influence in the family can so cordially bind 
together its members as the faithful study and practice of 
the highest and liest forms of concerted music ? What 
charming relief from the tedium and confined air of class 
rooms in schools does Hie music drill afford ! The young 
and livply collegian would also make his future life in society 
infinitely more pleasant to himself and to others, if, instead 
of singing the miserable doggerel lines with which he makes 
night hideous during his student days, he gave a limited 
portion of his time to the systematic cultivation of his voice 
and to the development of a strong and flexible linger in 
practicing classic music. Indeed, there are hardly any 
gatherings, large or small, in human society, where good 
music, appropriate to the occasion, would not be acceptable 
and confer increased happiness upon the hearer. At mar¬ 
riage, on the birthday, at the funeral, at home, in church, 
in school, on the graduation day, with the party of pleasure, 
the summer suil, the military review, at early dawn, by 
moonlight walk, iri war, ip peace, in all scenes, at all times, 
anil in all places “the concord of sweet sounds '* completely 
fills those intervals between the more prosaic nets of life 
which otherwise might be a succession of aching voids. 


Cfirenele^kal JLisi ©f Cminenl Ifiusieal jpersflnages. 


Name. 


Abelard, Peter .. .. 

Abt, Franz. 

Abbot. Awaliel. 

Album, Emma 
Albrechlsberger, J. J. 
Alldgii. Ureguno 
Ainnt; Brother* . .. 

Ambrose, Saint 

A retina, Guido. 


Arlon. 

Alt wood, Thomas. 
Auber, I). F. K 


Bm:h, J, S.. 

Ralfe, Michael.. .. 
BnrgieLW ... . 

Beethoven, L. Y.. 

Bellini, V. 

Benedict, Sir .Jules 


Caljjlno. 


I 


Berg, Albert W... 

Berlioz, Hector... 
Bishop, Sir II. K>. 

Build leu, FA_ 

Boyce, Dr. Wm.. 

Bradbury, Wm .. 
Braham, John. . 

Brahms, dno. 

Bristow. G. F. 

Ruck, Dudley. 

Bulow, Hana von. 


Theologian and 
Composer... 

Composer. 

Composer. 

SopfllUO. 

Composer,... 

Composer. 

. ( Violin maker* 
'Bishop and Com 

poser. 

Monk and in 
| slrucror. . . 

Poet and Musician 

'composer. .. . 

i 

, Composer. 


Composer. 

Composer.... 

Composer. 

Composer .. . . 
Composer,... 
Composer mid Di 
reel or 

Organist and Com 

poser. 

Composer .... 
Composer, . 
Composer. . . . 
Organist and Com 

power. 

Composer.... 

Tenor. 

Composer. 

Composer. 

Organist and Com¬ 
poser. 

Pianist and Coro- 
power. 


Birthplace, 


Paris. 

Kllenhnrg .. . 
New Hampshire 

Canada. 

Klosterneuberg 

Rome. 

Cremona. 


Milan . 
Arezzo 
1/esboB .. 
London. 
Caen... 


Eisenach. 

iDnhlln .... 

!Berlin . . . 

'Bonn . 

! Catania. 


J Stuttgart. 

I Frank fort 
jCote St. Andre 
(London 
j Rouen . . . 

{London . 

Maine . 

’London — 
(Hamburg. . . 
(New York. 


| Hart ford. 

j 

jDreedcu.. 


K 

H 

63 

« 


A l> 

10', 0 
181ft 
I«M 
law 
ir.% 

1(M)0 

1000 


h 

< 

A D. 

1142 


1803 

1652 

1650 


3IO ! 397 

J*K) 1 1050 
IL V j 
«XI | .. . 
A n i A It 
1707 | 1838 


1784 


1085 

ISOS 

18* 

1770 

1802 

1801 

1825 

1803 

1782 

1770 

1710 

1817 

1774 

1833 

1825 

1842 

1830 


1871 


1750 

1870 


1827 

1835 


1809 
18 - 
1831 

1799 

1801 

1850 


Nami?, 


Burney, Dr. cn. 

CaU oft, Dr. 

Caiev. Anna Louise 
Catalan!. Angelica. 
Calel, Cii. S. 

Cherubini, L . 

Chlmlni. I>r E F. 

Chopin, Fr^, . 

Chore n. Alex. E. 

CmiaroHa, D 
Clement j, Mnzm. 


I 


Calling. I Biuthplack. 


Historian a ml I 
Composer , . Shn w sbury 


a ; 

£ I 

P= | 
A- J>. 

1720 ‘ 


w 
. P 


A. V. 

181*4 


j 1706 


I 

.Author and Com-, 

poser. , ’Kensington 

Contralto . . Maine . . . . 

Soprano Smigaglin. . 1783 

Professor of Har I 

mony . . . ,. \iglc . .. 

Author and Com-; 

1 poser. Florence ., 

]Writer on Amu*-- 1 
i tics.. . . Wittenburg 

iPianibt and Com-' i 

! power. . . iZelagoua Wolit.i 1810 

• Author and Com-' 

I pO!*er . ... Caen. . • • 1 1772 1834 

iCompnser Naples. j 1754 I 1801 

j Pianist and Com-' j 

! poser .Rome j 1752 ! 1832 

t and 1 ! ' 

1712 


l 

l 1773 i 

i ! 

.j 1760 : 
; 1756 ' 


1821 

1842 

1830 

1842 

1827 

1849 


Corelli. Areange'o. 

Violinist and' 

' 

Composer,. . ,Fu**ignam». 

1653 | 

Costa. Sir Michael.. 

Composer and Di- 

1 

redoi , . , . INaplee. 

1810 

Cramer, J. B. 

riaulet and Coin| 


poser. . . . .Germany. 

tm 

Croft, Dr. Wm. 

Organist andCoin-i 
poser... iNether Eating- 



i ton.. 

1077 

Crotch, I>r Wm . . 

"Norwich . ... 

1155 

Curtis. G. ]l. 

Author ami Com- 1 


poser.| Troy, N. Y . 

Pianist and Com- 

1819 

Czirnv, Carl. 


poser.(Vienna. 

irei 

Damoreau, Mad. Chili. 

1 

1 Paris. 

1801 

B. C. 

1050 
A. D- 

David.. 

King find Psalmist Bethlehem. 

David. Fvllclen. 

Composer.Codenet ..... 

1810 

Bogni* t Q. 

Baritone.Lugo. 

lTW 


185b 


1727 

1847 


1857 

1862 


A. D. 
1876 
1849 
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2S A.MK. 

l)i* bomb. 

Donizetti, (i ... . 
Dupre*, Gilbert. .. 
Durante, Ftun. 

DtiHHok, J. L. 


Elizabeth. 

Krnril, V . 

Farlnolli, C n. !>.. 
Farraut, Itielnmi... 

Feirarl, («. <1.. 

Fells, F. J . 

Ki‘ux,.r j. . 

Field, John . . . . 

Fit jn\unli, V ... . 

Fraii<. . 

Fran/,, Holu.it, . . 


Hama. M. 

iiltiior**, P 8. ... 
lliiudlnl^Fohcf*. 

Gibbons, Orlamlo... 

Gliiek, C. . 

Gosh, Sir John. ... 

Gotlwihalk, L... . 

(iolidiiiif 1,0. 

Gounod, C l* .... 
Gregory, Samt. . . 

Orisi, Giulia . , 

Guglulmi, P. 

Guilgl, .J 


little vy, J F . ... 

Handel, G. F.. .. 

Haw-e, G. A. 

ifiih'te, Faustina, ,. 
Hastings, Thomas . 

Haupliuaim, M . . 

TLm kins. S/i John. 
Jlistln, F J. 

Heller, Stepln u .... 

Jb um’II, Adolph. 

Humid. J, J. V . 
il**i v. If* mi. 


TIcsm . A V 
Hiller, Ford .. 
Hoffman, Jt 
Horn, C E 
Tloisley, Cli hi 1 . 

Horsley, Wm . . 
Uullah, Dr. John .. 
Hummel, J. 1* .. 
Hilnten,K ... . 


Jack sou, VVm.. .. 
Jaekwon„ Win .... 


Calling. 


BlMTHIULACK. 


. 'PronhefewB nndi 

I Singer.| . 

.. Composer .. . .[Bergamo. 

. Tenor .. . . | Paris. 

. Composer and in j 
I Hirui'tor. (inniio . 

. JPiaiilhl. and Com-1 
I poser .... iCza.Hun 


Queen nnd Virgin j 
til Player. . . Knglund 

'.Pans, 

Singer.jNaploK,. 

Organist and Com-j 
poser ... . ;London , 

Composer and In 
si motor 

Author and Com 


power. 

Author and Coin- 
power. .. . 
‘Pianist und Com 

I power. 

Composer. 

Composer. 

Composer. 


Kovcredo .. . 
Morw .. 

Styri*. 


Dublin.. 
'Home.. . 
'Straw burg 
Halle. 


Seville .. . 


Tenor . . . 

[Comp, A Director Dublin 
' ViolfuiwtandCom-l 
l»ower . ,. * Turin . 

Organist unci Com | 

i poser. [Cambridge. . 

Composer.i Wcidcuw nugcii 

‘Organist and Com - 

I power. Fareham.. . . 

Piani-t and Coin- 
power.. . ... . I N’t-w Orleans 

Composer .. . jFr.'iiiiheCoinpt 

[Composer Tare-. 

[Homan Pontiff' 

| and Cornflower . iKome. . . . 

Soprano . . ;Milan 

[Composer . [Ma-sa di Carnr 
Composer and Di j 
j rector.jZamhek . . 

Composer.[Paris . ... 

Compower.j Magdeburg.. 

Composer.(Ncrgedorf 

Sopiano. . . iVenice ... . 

I Author and < ’oin- 
I f loser . .. I New York.. 

I Harmonist and 

Composer. Dresden. 

HistorianofMu-wlLondon . 

Coin poner 'itoliran. 

Pminst and Com 

power . jPeM . 

P’autsl und Com j 

mabach. 

Paris. 


, power.. 


'CompoHei 
Pianist und Ce.m 
j power , ;Col»Jeiitz 

Organist and* <«m | 
i power . (Breslau .. 

J’l.uiiwt and Coin | 

I poser [Frankfort - oil 

.'Pianist .md Com | Main. . . 

I po-er , .. j England _ 

Tenor and Com j 
1 posc'r. . . i London 
. \ ’ompos-er und Di . 

, lector , ’London... . 
O’gaiiiwt and Com | 

S poser . . London... . 

. Instructor and 

j Author .. .. Mom Ur 

. ,Piani«t and Coin 
j power ‘Prewlmig 

[Pianist ,md Com-, 
j power . Co 1 dent/,. 

.. Author and Com-' 

j poser.iKxtti-r... 

.. (Organ island Com-) 
l power.iMasbnm . . 


! »" 

! « 

| « 

B 

H 

< 

u 

ft 

| A 1* 

A P. 

1295 

1797 

1801. 

1818 

iran 

1755 

' 1761 

18)0 

IMS 

1796 

if son 

1855 

1705 

1782 


1580 

1759 

1842 

1784 

1871 

16(H) 

17 41 

1782 

17*0 

1535 

1815 

1837 

1837 

1775 

1829 

1832 

1710 

1796 

1587 

J7H 

1628 

1387 

1 1800 


1 JS20 

1510 

181S 

1865 

1532 

i 57)0 
| 1812 
1729 

«)i 

1Mj‘I 

180-1 

1810 


r,uu 

1(,M 

3Wfl 

1700 

1802 

1359 

l*'H3 

irsj 

1790 

*875 

1702 

J «*l 
17J2 

1H(*N 

17HP 

1810 

1813 

• 

IN! I 
1*01 

JS33 

180b 


1809 

1803 

1811 

1828 

.... 

1822 

JM9 

irwi 

1876 

■ 1 7V4' 

1858 

1SI2 


17.8 

1837 

Hitt 

1878 

rno 

1809 

iHlti 

1S1« 


Nam. 

Caluno. 

BinTOPLACK. 

Bibth. 

ts 

<• 

< 

& 




A. 1». 

A. It. 

Jack won, Sam’). 

OrgBnint andOom- 







1R16 


Juc 11, Alfred. 

Pin nisi and Com- 







1H32 


Jomelli, N. *. 



1714 

1774 

Jowfl'y, It. 

Pianist and Com- 









Kalkbrenner, F. 

I'innM nnd Com- 



• 




ITRfi 

1849 




J800 

1866 

Kellogg, Clara L. 

Soprano. 

Suinplervllle, K. 





C. 

1842 


Kelly, Michael. 

Tenor and Pom- 






Dublin .... 

1764 

1826. 

King, M V . 



1773 

1823 

King, Win. A . , 

Pianist and Organ- 





1st. 

London . 

181ft 

1867 

Kimbergrr, J. F. 

Ilurnionist and 





Author. 

Bfrlln. 

1721 

1783 

Kolhnan, A F. C... . 

Oiganiat and 





Author. 

Kngelbofctcl_ 

17.V. 

1821) 

Kreut/er, it. 

Violinist and 





Composer. 

V r erHaillcs. 

17ti6 

1831 

Kullak, Then. 

Pianist and Corn- 





power.. 

Krotowchin. 

1818 

1883 

LabiUKy, J. 

Composer . 

Srhftnfeld. 

1892 





J791 

l«. r )8 

Lamport!, F. 

Author nnd lie 





btmetor. 


1813 


Lang, It. J . 

Organist. 

Boston. 



L.'iswo, Orlando DI.. .. 

< ompower. 

Mona. 

1520 

1593 




18*22 


Lind, Ji-um.. 

Soprano .. . . 

Stockholm ... 

18*20 

- - 

Llmlpaintei, I* J ., . 

Compower. 

Cobieutz. 

1791 


Liwzt, Franz. 

Pianist and Com 





power . 

Handing. 

18)1 


Litoltr, II. c. 

Pfaniwt and Com- 

London . 




poser . 

1818 


Lo<k, Matthew .. 

Cdmpo-er.. . 

JCxeier. 

1635 

1677 

i.oewe, ,J C. G .... . 

(’oinjioser. 

Lmdmlnen . ... 

179fi 

I860 

Lue< i, Pauline 

stmt aim ... . 

Viemm. 

■18414 


Lulii, J. B. 

Violinist und! 




('omj)oser... 

Florence. 

1884 

1687 

Luther, Dr. Mai tin 

Theologian ai d 





Composer... . 

Islebon. 

ana 

ir>47 

Mu-Farreii, Dr. Ceo A. 

Composer 

London . 

1813 


Maiu/er, Di Joseph. 

Author and Di- 





rector . ... 

Treves . 

1.801 

ia r >i 

Mail bran, Madame , . 

Sopiano.. . 

I’arjs. 

1808 

18% 

Mauello, H. 





Mam, Maclaine. 

Soprano. 

Cas-el . 

1719 

1883 

Maren/io, Luca 

Compowci. . a , 

Coei aglia. . . 

I wo 

a 590 

Mai io, ( oi s** <)i < 'atiilui 

Tenor .... 

Genoa .. 

1812 


Marjiing F W , . . 

Author and Com- 





po-er .. 

Mo'-perg-hof.. 

1718 

1795 

Marwi hin r. II . 

Compose! . 

Zfltau . 

17% 

1801 

Maitiri, O, J1 

Composer und 





AMlll-V . 

Bologna. 

1706 

17H4 

Mar/Ini, (i T K ... .* 

Compos* i . 

Filegslall ... 

un 

1811 

Marx. Iir A U . . . (Authoi ami Com- 





power’. . 'Halle . 

1790 

18GC 

Mason, Dr Lowell. 

Author and Com- 





power . 

Mcdfk'ld, Mass. 

1792 

1878 

Mason, VVillmrn. 

Pianist and Com 





. power . 

Boat on . 

1838 


M avweder, Jow. V'loliriisf, and 





Composer. 

Vleumi . 

1788 

1868 

Mazzinghi, Jow . ... 

Organist and Com- 







1765 

1844 

M clml. E TT . 

Coin poser . ... 

(Jivet . 

litia 

1817 

Mendel, II . 

Author aud lllx- 






Ifnlle . 

1834 

1876 

Meiulelywohn. Di. F 11 

Composer . 

TIumburg . 

iHhtt 

1847 



Altumuru . 

3707 

1870 

MeUiwta-io, F. il 1L i' . 

Author and Com- 







1698 

1783 

Meverbeer, (J . 

Compower . 

Berlin . 

1794 

1888 

Mills, S, B . 

Pianist and Com- 





power . 

Manch’tcr, Eng. 

1835 




Kr furt . 






’80. 

,, 4 , 

Monk, 71r. K. Q . 

Organist and Com- 





power . 

Frame . 

1818 

4 ... 

Monk, Win, H . 

Orjinnuit ami Com 





power . 

Lcmdou . 

1883 
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Name. 


Monteverdc, Claudio P, 
Moore, Thoina*. 


Morlcy, T. 

Morgan, Goorgo W... 
Mornlngton, Earl of 
MorschcleB, Ignaz.... 


Mozart, W. A. 


[Violinist and 

Composer. 

Poet and Com¬ 
poser. 

Organist. .. 

Organist. . 

Comjxjwr. 

Pianist and Com¬ 
poser.Prague... . 

Composer.:Salzburg ... 


Nun tier Dldiee, C. B. R 
Nanas, I)r. James.... 

Nava, Gaetano. 

Neukomm, Sigiemund. 
North, Roger. 


Nounit, L. 

Novello, Vincent.. 

0'Carolan,Turlogh... 

Offenbach,.'T. 

Ole Bull. 


Soprano. 

Organist and Com¬ 
poser. 

Instructor. 

Composer. 

Author of “Mem 
otr* of Music." 

Tenor. 

[Organist and Com¬ 
poser. 


Onslow, George. 

Owhonif!, Geo. II. ... 
Ounoley, Rev. Sir F. A 

Pacini, G. 

Parr. F . 

Paesicllo, G. 

Pagaulnt, N. 

Paine, J K . . .. 


Palestrina, G. P. B 
PanHtron, A .. .. 

Parc pa-Rosa, Madame 
Path'll, Alvars.. . 

Parsons, Sir Wm .. 
Pasta, GIuditta. .. 
Pnton, Maty Anne 
Patti, Adelinu . . 
Patti, CurJottu. 
Pepuseh, Di J.K . 


j*ergo)e.Hi, G B 
Phinidor, F A D. 
Phillips, Hurry .. 
•Piecolomini, Mann 
Pierson, II. II.... 
Piiisuti, Giro.. . 
Pixln, .UP. 


Pleyel, Camille... 

Pleyel, Ignaz. 

PloyeJ, Marie F .. 
Porpora, Nltolo.. 
Putter, Cipriani.. 

Purcell, H. 

Pythagoras . ... 


Raff, Joachim. 
Rameau, J. P.. 


Reeve*, J. Sima. 
Kclcha, Anton... 


Callins. 


Birthplace. 


(Cremona.. 

Dublin.. .. 
England... circa 
Gloucester. 
Dangan . . 


St. Denis... 

Si an well.. 
Milan.. .. 
Sal/.burg. 

Rough am 
j Montpelier.. 

London ... 


Composer 
Pianist and Com 


Harpist and Com I 

poser.!Ne\vt<mn. 

Composer. jCologne.. 

Violinist amP 
Composer ... Bergen .. 

.., Clermont 
| mild. 

poser.Limerick... 

Oi gainst andCoin i 
poser. London.. . 

Composer.^Catania. 

Composer . . . 1 Parma .. .. 

Composer ... . 'Taranto 

Violinist.[Genoa. . 

Organist and Com-! 

poser.PoiMnnd . 

Com poser.. jKome. 

|Coni|H»ser and In-' 

at met or .... 'Paris.. . 
Soprano ... Edinburgh 
Harpist and Pia¬ 
nist .Toignmouth 

Mu* Doc.London .... 

Mezzo-Soprano Milan. 

Soprano.Edinburgh. 

Soprano.Madrid.. .. 

Soprano . . . . i Florence . 

Author and Com- 1 

. Berlin. 

.. Josi 
. Dmix 


For 


Bi istol . 

, Siena . 
Oxford . , 

Slnalunga. 


Hies, t . 

Rlghfni, V. 

Rfiiek, C. H. 

Romberg, Dr. Andrea*. 

Root, Georg® P... _ 

Kora, Salvator,. 

Boetlnl, G. 


jioMor .... 

ComporiT . 

Composer 
Bari I on*... 

Nopruno. .. 

Composer. 

CompoHcr . 

Pianist and Com¬ 
poser_ ,. , , Munich 

.Composer . Strasburg. 

IComjmeer... . Vienna, .. 

Piamste.Purls . 

Composer . Naples. .. 

Composer and ln-J 

nt ructor.London 

Composer .London . - 

Philosopher and 
Inventor. Samos ... 

Icomposor.Luchcu. 

Organist and 

Author.Dijon. 

Tenor.Woolwich. 

Author and Com-! 

posw. 1 Prague. .. 

Pianist and Com-i , 

poser.Bonn 

Composer.Bologna 

Organist and Com-! 

poser.! Erfurt—. 

Violinist and' 

Composer.(Gotha.. 

Author and Com-' 

poser .Reading, Mass. 

Painter and Com-! 

poser..IReiiessa . 

Icompoeer. Tesaro. 


A. 11. 

1508 

1779 

1550 

IffcM 

17J5 

1794 

1750 

i«ai 

1715 

1802 

1778 

1650 

D«0 

1781 

1070 
18 JO 

1810 

178-1 

)m 

1825 

179fi 
1771 
1711 
j 1781 

1839 

1521* 

' 1790 

; is,% 


1810 
1 1710 
1798 I 
ISO? j 
1813 I 
1H10 | 

1607 | 

1710 

J720 

1801 | 

18144 

1815 

1829 


I 1788 
' J 792 
I 1757 
1811 
j 1080 

1 1792 
j 1058 
I Ji. <*. 
580 


A. D 

1643 

1852 

inOl 

1781 

1870 

1791 

1807 

17874 

1875 

1858 

1783 

1839 

1861 


1738 

1881 

1853 


1867 

1839 

1815 

1810 


159-1 

185'* 

1874 

1849 

1817 

1865 

1851 


I , 

1 1823 | 1HS2 


1083 

1821 


1707 

1820 


J615 

1792 


1752 

1736 

1795 

1870 

1873 


1871 

1855 

1831 

1375 

1767 

1871 
1095 
Ji t 
500 


1704 


J770 ' 1830 

178-1 ! 1KJ8 
1766 ! 1812 


| 1840 
18*21 


1(573 

1808 


Name. 


Rousseau, J. J. 

Rubinstein. Anton .. 

Kubinl, G. b. 

Rush, Dr. Benj. ... . 

Salieri, A .. 

Sartt, C... 

Scarlatti, A. 

Scarlatti, D. 

Schmitt, Aloys . 

Schneider, J. c. F., 

Schubert, Frauz.. 

Sogum, K.. 

Shield, Win. 

Slvori. C ... 
Smart, Sir G T. . . 
Sontag, llciirieitn,. 
Spohr, I.. 

Stonier, S. 

Sliadella, An^undro 

Stralvoscdi, Mauri* e... 

Strauss, John. 

Tacchinardi, N .. .. 
Tallis, Thomas .. 

Tappl a, G .. .. 
Tan in it, W. 

Thallierg, S. 

Ttinxcr, Enueue 
Thmnas, Theodoie .. 

Thursln. KmnmC. 
Toulon, J. L . .. . 

Turin!, F. 

Tyrli us . 


IJrso, Camilla. 

Vuceaj, N 
Vactari.F 
Vnuhuil, J. . 

Verdi, G 

VckUih. Mmlanie 
Vieuxlemp-, 11 

Vim i, L D 
\ loti i. <. B, .. . 

Vogk-r, Abbe G J 


Wagm r, It 
Wenh, Geo J .. . 
Wobbe, S . . 

Webbe. S . J r 
WcU-r, c. M. V . 
Wo-le}, C. 

Wesley, S. 

Wfe< k, Clara . ... 

WjM iners, F. J. R . 

Wool HI,.).. 




= 

[2 

Calling. 

Riktii i*i. Art,, 

r— 

as 

< 



« 

P 

Author and Com- 


A Ji. 

A. 1> 

| poser. . 

(tPTM»VA. .. 

1712 

377i 

, Composer. 

Bes>-arHluii 

1830 


,'IYniir 

Romano 

1795 

1857 

i Writer on Voice 

Bristol, Pa. . . 

1745 

181? 

ICompo^er. 

Legtinno ... 


1825 

< oinposer 

Faen/a . 

1730 

1805 

! Composer. 

Trapam. 

I 6 .VI 

1725 

jComjxjscr. 

1 Pianist and Coin 

Naples. 

1685 

1757 

| l»OHer. 

(bgunlKt and Com- 

ErJenbach. 

1789 

Inna 

| pour.Comlorf .. .. 

■Composer..UimmeJKpfoir - 

i grand . . . 

1785 

1797 

18J8 

Basso.... , .... 

liondon... 

1810 

1852 

[Compos* v . 

England . . 

17.-,4 

1889 

; Violin hi.. 

Composer . 

Genoa. 

1817 


London . 

177(1 

1867 

^opiano... 

Violinist and 

CobicuLz. 

1 H 00 

KBS 

('oinposer.. .. 

BrniiHwiek 

17N4 

1859 

'Composer. 

I Violinist und 

London . . 

J7U 

1796 

| Composer. 

Pianist und Com 

Naples.. 

1643 

105 ? 

| poser. 

[Compost r.. . . 

\ inlinn-t and Corn* 

Lcmbiirg 

1825 

iA-in 

\ it-ima . , 

1804 

| po-*T . . 

jUigamsl andt Nun 

Florence . . 

177d 

is 

t jioHer. 

Eiijluml 

15*9 

1585 

I’lie^t and Dine 
■ Pianist and Com 

Spain 

1.V28 


poM r . . 

B*_rlu. 

18H 


Pianist and Com 



1870 

poser . 

(iencA a . .... 

1812 

Oigutnsl 

VIolinM ami Di 

Boston. 

C * 4 


i leiloi . 

Germany. 

[ KBS 

•• ' 

Sopiano. 

Brooklyn. 

, 1844 

1 

ISM 

1 po'-er .. 

Paris . 

! 178(4 

Or gainst and t ‘om 


1 

1050 

1 p't'-ei .. . 

, Plague., 

17J0 

('(/itinoser of Mm 


! n e. 


ttal Music 

Vlli'V. - . 

1 0h3 
r 

; A O. 


Violinist,. , . 

It:ih. 



Conn lOC'T. 

' rolenf mo 

17:'-* 


! Violinist . 

VI ml* mi 

JPG 

ini : 

Cornposoi .. 

T.obt mu 

n.7. 


|( ompoher 

jSoprmo .. . 
Violihkl 
j (’ompo-i l . 
[compoM-i 
(Violinist 
Coinpi 


and] 


‘Bu-mMM 
]London 


and! 


1 V* n n r-- 
J.Niipb r> 


’ \uthor ami < ‘*mi I 


Piedmont . 


Xavier, AM.. 


Zanettl, A. 

Zeiter, C. F. 

Zerrahn, Carl. .. 
Ziugarelli, N,... 


poser ... 

(composer. 

!< ’olllpOf-er . 

[Composer 

[Composer .. 

jcmupohei 

',()rpani-4 a ml Com 

j pOSlT . 

|t'igutnsl and Com 
poser. .. 

Piamste and Coin 
poser .. . 

‘iautst and Com 
poser. . .... 

Pianist and Cum 
poser. 

Pianist, and Com 
poser. 

Violinist 

Author and Com 
poser. 

Composer. 


iWmzbuig,. 

|l « ip-a 
j ICiu'laml. 
.Engl-md 
I England 
Emin 

Bri-lnl . . 

Bristol ... 

Lelp-le 

Copenhagen. 

Halzhtirg 

Paris. 


Venice. 


Berlin.... 
Gtrmany. 
Naples... 


JS10 

1797 

1-20 

1090 

1733 

1749 

1813 

1805 

1740 

1770 

1780 

; 1757 

i 

1706 

1818 

1820 

1772 

1709 

1030 

1758 
1752 
J 752 


1850 

iHKl 

1732 

1824 

1814 

1883 


1820 

1815 

1837 


1811 


1832 

1837 

1837 
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THE AET OF MUSIC. 


WAV 


iign. (language of Htnsic. 


y v»r HE differpnt signs used in writing or reading 
music may lie appropriately embraced under three 
general divisionB. namely. Tune, Time, and Ex- 
pression. 

1. TUNE includes (1.) the Staff [ " r . “j 

consisting of five horizontal lines and four inter¬ 
mediate spaces, to support the notes, rests, etc. (2.) The 
Clef*, to determine the pitch of the different. Voices, 
Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Buss, and the pitch of instru¬ 
ments ; the Bass, or F clef, being on the 4tlj lino 

from tho bottom of the Staff, tiio Baritone, or P clef, on the 
3d line ftg-T j ; t ' lp Tenor, or (I clef, on the 4th 

line , the Alto, or C clef, 011 the 3d line ; the Mezzo- 

Soprano, or C Jef, tarn ^ on the 2d line ; tho Soprano, or 


0 clef, j~ j on the 1st line; and the Violin, or (3 clef, 
j o-:j on the 2d line. Of these seven clefs the F . j 
and the (} J are those chiefly in use. (3), The Letter*, 


A, B, 0, D. E, F, (t, ascending, or G, F, E, T), C, B, A, de¬ 
scending, arc applied to the lines and spaces of the Ktuff by 
means of the dels. The Letters also are used to denote the 
absolute and unchangeable pitch of the Key-notes, or start, 
tug points of the scale. (4.) The Numeral*, 1, 2, 3,4, 5, fi, 7, 
8, ascending, or 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1, descending, are used to 
locate the sounds of tho scale iu their proper order, of 
which One, the beginning, is the most important, and there¬ 
fore called the Key-note. (5 ) The Syllable*. J>o, Be, Mi, Fa, 
Sol, La, Si, Do, ascending, or l)o, Si, La, Sol, Fa, Mi, Re, 
Do, descending, are used to impress the sounds of the scale 
upon the ear and memory. The following diagram shows 
tho order of tones and half-tones (steps and half-steps) in 
the Major Seale : 

(b.i 

I_2_3 _ 4 8__7 8 

j Tone J' Tone. | Tone. j Tone. _| Tone. j 

>*> hi' hli Fa V.' La Si Do. 

This scale is called Major or Greater, because its first third, 
1 toil, contains two tones, or four half-tones, i. e one half¬ 
tone mote tliun the minor third, which contains but three 
half tones. The Minor Set tie, so called because its first third 
contains but a tone and a hall, or three half tones, has two 
forms, as follows : 

(7) Fir*l J* or/a or Melodic - -1 seen 0 in n. 


I Tout.; 
8 i On 


ITone ! 
Fi Mi 


iodic - 4 xeeitdiiiff. 

] one Tone. 
Jte Mi 

Descending. 

, | Toni. I Tone. 


Fi 

St 

Tone, u, l * 1 
' 2 on© t 

Tone 

Do SI 



pn 

I Tone.! 

i’t La. 


Tone.) 

I La.. 


(8.) Second Form, or Harmonic. 

I ToIU -' ] r foueJ T ‘ ,no - j Tone - Ftom.1 T “to“* ItII] 
La Si Do Re Mi Fa £8 La.. 

ascending and descending alike. (9.) Tice Chromatic Scale, 
or Scale of Half -tone*: 

1 8_4_B_6 7 8 » 10 1 1 18 13 

fronej a J !i [ M [ H J X I X | X Th | K~[ % | *] 

Do Di Ri Ri Ml Fa Fi Sol Si La Li Si Do. 
In a strictly musical and technical sense, all melodies and 
harmonies are founded upon the Major, the Minor, and the 
Chromatic, Scales. (10.) The Chromatic Sign* are the sharp 
It), raising n half-tone ; the flat (It), lowering a half-tone ; 
the natural ( B), taking away the sharp by lowering a half¬ 
tone ; the natural (3), taking away the flat by raising a half¬ 
tone ; the double sharp ( y ), raising a half tone after a single 
sharp ; the natural and sharp (3#), taking away the double 
sharp ; the double flat (bit), lowering a half-tone after a 
single flat; the natural and fiat (Ob), taking away the double 
flat. Twelve Keys Major, six in the order of sharps and six 
in the order of flats, together with the twelve Minor Keys, 
constitute tho entire circle of harmony : 

Major. 

II C : F:Bb:Eb:Ah:Dft:Gft 

The two Cs, commencing on the same sound, count for one 
scale. Ft and Oft also count for one scale. 

Minor. 

A;K:B:FJ:OJ:OJ:D# || A:D:Q:C:F:B^:I3t 
The two As, commencing on the same sound, count for one 
scale, Df and Eft minor also count for one scale. 

II. TIME includes (1.) the rhythmic name and value.of 
the Notes, fractionally considered. 

Old Nzskx. Large.. Long. Breve. Semibreve. Minim. Crotchet. 

e h a, “ r r 

New Names. Large. hong . Whole Note. Whole Note, Half. Quarter. 
Quaver. Sttni^aver. Demlmniquaver, UemidemUemiquaver . 

Eighth. Sixteenth, Thirty second. Sixty-fourth, 

(2.) The rhythmic name and value of the Beits, fractionally 
considered : 

[ •«: -] Fin MB wm Hi 

Eight Whole*. Four. Two. ' Whole Rett. Batf. 

“ * 1 | 

Quarter. Eighth. Sixteenth. Thirty-second. Sixty fourth. 
Each note or rest is equal to two of the next in regular frac¬ 
tional order ; as, a whole is equal to two halves, etg. (3.) 
Any note or rest may be lengthened in its time-value one- 
half os long again by a Dot placed after it; as, 10 * = ° f ; 
it may he lengthened three quarters by two dots; as, 
<oj *s p> * . an d ^ may be lengthened seven-eighths 
by three dots; as, a ' ’ ' — a Sf f* J , etc. (4.) Abbre¬ 
viations in time appear as, three, to be played or 


viutions in time appear as, 
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Bung to the time of - ju t-p —| two; 


three to the 


time of 


0,10 ! six to the time of 

four; FffTffH fire to the time of 



ten to the time of 


eight, etc. Single bars divide the staff into measures, and 
double bars are placed at the end of strains, or of poetic 
lines: 

Bar. Bar. Bar. Double Bar. 

m 


Measure. Measure. Manure. Measure. 

What shall be in each measure is determined by fractional 

o o 

signs placed at the beginning: g, two half notes, ^, two 

quarter notes, showing two-fold measure; time-motions, 
o o q 

down, up ; g • 4 > g > showing three-fold measure ; time- 
motions, down, left, up; g ' 4 ’ E • showing four fold 

measure; time-motions, down, left, right, up. Compound 
« o 10 

forms of measure, as, g, g, g , require, respectively, 
two, three and four beats, each beat requiring a triplet, or 
three notes. Abbreviations of silont measures are shown as 

12 _ m _ 2 5 50 

follows: jprjTf l f [; ^ j pS, “|, rtc. 

(5.1 The Tie joins two notes in unison, as two prri=r ?g—| 

half notes, sung or played liko j: __ =l . ~ '| one whole note. ( 0.1 

The, Repeat, shown by dots in the spaces of the staff, re¬ 
quires the strain or movement to be sung or played again : 

1$.’ f s|j r.e 1 

(7.) Slurred Notes, two or more, are sung to one syllable: 




-rra. 

I.. sing to_ 

(8.) The Pause or Hold 


thee. 


° - h- I over a 

For ov - or - more, 
note requires the time, at least, to be doubled on that nolo 
III. EXPRESSION in music refers to the manner of 
taking, or attacking the note or musical phrase, to degrees 
of loudness or softness, to a proper conception of tho com¬ 
poser’s meaning, a natural and effective emission of tone, a 
distinct articulation and pronunciation ; in a word, to stylo, 
which, though the singer or player may have attained to a 
perfect technique, is only to bo acquired through- a will and 
inspiration of his own. Helps, in the shape of signs and 
names, are here in order. Forte, or/, for loudness. Pia.ru>, 
or p, for softness. Motto-forte, or mf, tor moderately loud. 
Metto-pia.no, or mp, for moderately soft. Fortissimo, or ff, 
for very loudly. Pianissimo, or pp, for very softly. Alle¬ 
gro, Viveuse, and Presto, for cheerfulness, vivacity, and 


quickness of movement. Moderate, Andantino, Allegretto 
quasi Andantino, and Andante, for a moderate degree of 
movement. Grave, Adagio, and Largo for slowness of move¬ 
ment. The demi-staecato -f : [S -•!-1 or dots 


placed above or below notes, express a partially detached 

effect, Staccato, (,r sharp points, 

denote the shortest possible effect. Legato, smoothly ; Le- 

gatissimo, very smoothly, like tho curved line --over 

phrases of any length. Crescendo and Diminuendo, or the 
sign —=*-, equivalent to the words swell and diminish, 
Sfortando, or a sudden but diminishing force upon one 
note; A or V, an attack of still greater force. Rallentando, 
Kiiardando, a gradual slackening of the movement. The 
Appoggiatura, or fore-note, without a cross, usually takes 
half the value of the succeeding note : 

Witten. Performed. 

with tho cross, it is sung or played quickly into the next note: 
Written. Performed. 


The Areaciacatura, two introductory grace notes : 

Written. Performed. 


The Qroupc.tto, or turn, direct ^ ^ Ju» : jj an( j 

* | inverted. Sign of the direct turn — ; 


of tho inverted A; witli accidentals, sometimes above, some¬ 
times below : J. —■ ? ). The Tritlo, trill, or sltuke, some- 
6 S 

times on the half tone, sometimes on the tone : 


*■* - f 1* 




The Arpeggio, or broken chord : 

This sign L J , indicates a sustained and firm tone. The 
Rrare, -[ connects two or more staves. This sign, ox. , is 


the direct to the same note on the succeeding staff. V. S., 
Votti Subito, turn tho leaf quickly. Metronome, or time¬ 
keeping and movement marks : (* — 10, slow); (* = 100, 
moderate 1 , (* = 150./<w<); (f = 200, very quick ). Tron- 


A 


sient shake 




Ped. for pedal ; 


*’ ~ V 

❖. without pedal. D, C., Da Capo al fine, return to the be¬ 
ginning, and stop at fine, or end. 
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MEDICINE. 



SCHOOLS OF MEDICINE. 
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MEDICINE was first employed as an art in Home about 
200 B. O., and Rome produced two great authorities, 
Celsus mid-Galen. Next, the Arabian school sprung up, 
introducing many valuable drugs—rhubarb, cassia, senna, 
camphor—and a know ledge of the principles of distillation 
and medical chemistry. The first public dissection oc¬ 
curred early in the fourteenth century, and the next two 
centuries developed a knowledge of anatomy, which was 
of the greatest value to the art of healing. In the eigh¬ 
teenth century, a similar acquaintance with physiology 
was spread throughout Europe, and tiro existing know¬ 
ledge of practice and of drugs began to be concentrated 
and systematized. The present century has been mainly 
devoted to experimental research and clinical practice, 
and. a broad investigation into the resources of chemistry 
m providing now material for practical use m medical treat¬ 
ment. The number of sects or schools into which medical 
practice is divided may be properly reduced to four, viz.: 
Allopathic, Hommopathic, Hydropathic, and Eclectic, 
Allopathy .—This term was invented by Hahnemann, 
the father of Homeopathy, to designate the mode of treat¬ 
ment employed by tlic “ Old School ” of practitioners. It 
is derived from two Greek words, ami means simply the 
employment of remedies which produce a change from a 
condition of the system caused by disease. This school 
employs all known drugs in doses which are the result, of 
experience; hut are modified m accordance with the con¬ 
stitution, habits, and recognized condition of the patient. 
Its practitioners deny the certain efficacy of specifics, and 
will not lie limited by generalizations such as arc accepted 
by the opposite school. They utterly scout and ridicule 
the theory of the value of infinitesimal doses, and, while 
not absolutely denying the existence of the homeeopathic 
law of mmihei timiltbu* curantur, look upon its applica¬ 
tion as merely incidental, and without force other than as 
that >f a metaphysical abstraction. This school may be 
said to represent the accumulated medical wisdom of all 
nations, from Hippocrates down, and, while admitting 
Unit medical practice is not an exact science, it gives 
almost equal value to the recordeu teachings of experience. 

llomoopalhy. —The Homoeopathic School was found¬ 
ed by Hahnemann at, the close of the last century, ami 
practices on the theory that medicines have, the power of 
curing morbid conditions (disease) winch they have the 
power to excite in a healthy person, the doctrine being 
signified by the expression- itfmihii simiUIun rumntur , 
“like things are cured by like." This doctrine was not 
entirely new, even Hippocrates having suggested some 
thing of the kind, as, for instance, to cute mama, “Give 
the patient a draught from the root of mandrake, in a 
smaller done than nvfficient to induce mania.” Hahnemann 


worked the theory into a doctrine through experiment on 
healthy patieuts, and laid down the proposition that only 
one medicine should ever be given at once, and none that 
had not been “ proved ” on a healthy body, with a result 
to produce the condition sought to he removed. This, 
with tiie principle of ‘'infinitesimal doses,’’is all there is 
of homaiopatby, the latter idea being carried to a reduc¬ 
tion by trituration, winch it is quite impossible for the 
human mind to conceive. That the practice of homoe¬ 
opathy bas been eminently successful is not disputed, 
though physicians of the opposite school claim that this is 
on account of the natural tendency to “get well ” under 
ordinary circumstances, while the skeptic of all medical 
practice declares the less potent and general use of drugs 
gives the patient the fairest chance for recovery. 

Hydropathy .—The “ 'Water Cute,” as it is called, is 
very ancient treatment, having been employed by Hippo¬ 
crates, and favored by both Celsus and Galen About the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, it began to he largely 
employed in England and on the Continent, and a number 
of treatises were written upon it. Priessnitz, a Bdesian 
fanner, was the great apostle of this mode of treatment, 
mid bis establishment, at Gracfenbcrg was very popular, 
and brought about many cures. The theory of hydro¬ 
pathy is, to cure as much as possible without drugs, and, 
by placing the body in a proper condition as to cleanliness 
and freedom for the movement of the secretions, to 
accommodate it, for the application of dieting, exercise, 
tiie uses of the atmosphere, etc.. Absolute medical treat¬ 
ment consists of the “pack,” or “wet sheet,” in acute 
cases, the shower, sitz hath, douche, etc. The point held 
iu view is the rapid and entire change in the condition of 
the patient by an alteration in the particles of the body, so 
rapid, in fact, that, according to Liebig, “a change of 
matter is effected in six weeks, in a greater degree than 
would ordinarily happen in tiiree years.” 

Eclectics .—This school, or scot, may be simply de¬ 
scribed as devoting themselves to the healing art without 
regard to the method employed, the nature or quantity of 
the drugs used, or anything else, but the single object in 
view. To this end, they employ all kinds of treatment, 
recognized or rejected by the schools, including electricity, 
herbs movement cure, rubbing, etc. 

Medical practice is to day divided into mnny specialties, 
physicians being surgeons, oculists, aurists, or devoting 
themselves to pulmonary complaints, obstetrics, mental 
diseases, etc., as the case may be. Hospitals afford much 
general practice for students, who must be graduated from 
some medical school, or college, in good standing, with a 
diploma, beforo being permitted to practice their profes¬ 
sion. 







MANUFACTURES. 
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■fagfijaif UR word manufacture comes 
ffiRwfc-j from two Latin words, meaning 
KLs|M to make by hand, hut. since the in- 

11 J®p troduction of power, it has grown 

Wrap to be the definition, rather, 
EsSSiU'N of work done by machinery. 
Igjljll The first, hand-work consisted in 
BP* the making.of implements for the 
S^ 5 ‘•■haae of flint, and afterwards of iron 


or bronze. Very early, also, in the 
history of man amis the making of 
MJ pottery, and this after nearly the 
U|l same design in alleoun- 
jTT tries, the forms being of 
W course the simplest pos- 
'Wisiblc. Wicker-work A\as 
also practiced at a very 
early period in human history, 
these simple arts developing natu¬ 
rally from human ingenuity, Avhieh 
readily devised methods of employ¬ 
ing various materials to manufacture 
articles for convenience or necessity. 

From the records left by the an¬ 
cient Egyptians, in their hieroglyph¬ 
ics and wall-paintings, we know that 
they practiced many of the arts in 
use in our own day. They had mills 
with which they ground tiieir eorn ; 
they understood the art of glass-blow- 


•yyv^ 

ing .1,500 years ago, and made beads, bottles, vases, 
and oilier utensils ; they manufactured linen, aud 
all of their mummies are wrapped in it. They 
used rude band-looms, similar to those still em¬ 
ployed in India and other .Eastern countries ; they 
made nets with needles made of wood, or sometimes 
of bronze ; they embroidered in gold thread. Cot¬ 
ton and wool Avcre also manufactured by the Egvp- 
| tians into clothing, and they made rope and twine, 
j from various fibrous plants. Besides, potter*-, car¬ 
penters and cabinet makers flouriihcd in Egypt, 
and they constructed boats of Avater-plnnts, and 
even of planks. The Egyptians possessed many 
tools, including the axe, adze, band-saw, chisels, 
drill, planes, rule, plummet, square, nails, aud 
even glue. Their furniture was made with much 
skill and taste. The Phoenicians, by their great 
system of colonization, carried the arts to many ' 
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MANUFACTURES. 
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I distant points. The Assyrians, Hindoos, and Per¬ 
sians, wore skilled, at. an early period, in the manu¬ 
facture of many articles of utility and beauty • and 
live Grecians, Romans, and Carthaginians derived 
their knowledge on such matters from these na¬ 
tions. And by these means the arts and manufact¬ 
ures spread throughout Europe with the progress, 
of civilization, increasing in variety and improving 
in kind. 

MANUFACTURES. 

Manufacturing enterprise in Victoria has for 
years past been stimulated by protective duties. 
Great difference of opinion exists sis to the wisdom 
* of such a policy ; hut, whether in consequence or 
in spite of these imposts, there can be no doubt 
that Victoria, sis a manufacturing country, now 
occupies a far higher position than any other col¬ 
ony of the Australasian group. Statistics of manu¬ 
factures and works in operation are collected an¬ 
nually. The collectors arc instructed to obtain 
returns only from establishments of sin extensive 
character, except when the existence of industries 
of an unusual or interesting nature seems to call 
for speeisil comment. No attempt is made to 
enumerate mere shops, although some manufact¬ 
uring industry msiy be carried on thereat; were 
| this done, the manufactories of the colony might 
he multiplied to an almost indefinite extent. Ac¬ 
cording to the latest returns, there sire in the col¬ 
ony 140 flour-mills, which during the year oper¬ 
ated upon 7,850,500 btsshels of wheat and 537,830 
bushels of other grain; 70 breweries, in •which 
13,729,371 gallons of beer were brewed ; 198 brick¬ 
yards, some being also potteries, which made over 
90,000,000 bricks, and pottery valued at .£45,500 ; 
150 tanneries, fcllmongerics, and wool-washing 
establishments, which tanned 1,817,000 hides and 
skins, and obtained nearly 0,000,000 lbs, of wool 
by stripping skins, and washed over 7,000,000 lbs. 
of wool; 7 woolon-inills, which used 1,834,000 
lbs. of wool, and produced 831,000 yards of tweed, 
cloth, and flannel, and 2,500 pairs of blankets; 29 
soap and caudle woiks, which made 140,000 cwt, of 
soap and 38,500 cwt, of candles; 13 tobacco manu¬ 
factories, which manufactured 1,5280,000 lbs. of 
tobacco, over 7,000,000 cigars and cigarettes, and 
1,300 lbs. of snuff; 7 distilleries, which made 
208,000 gallons of spirits; 13! establishments 


working in books or stationery; 9 in musical in¬ 
struments ; 18 in prints and pictures; 18 in carv¬ 
ing and figures; 5 in designs, medals, and dies; 
7 in philosophical'instruments; 2 in surgical in¬ 
struments; 13 in arms and ammunition'; 144 in 
machines, tools; and implements ; 232 in carriages 
and harness ; 20 in ships and boats ; 27 in houses, 
buildings, etc.; 102 in funiiture ; 52 in chemicals ; 
24G in dress ; 13 in fibrous materials; 57 in ani¬ 
mal food ; 46 in vegetable food ; 177 in drinks 
and stimulants ; 74 in animal matters ; 510 in 
vegetable matters ; 21 in coal (gasworks); 57 in 
stone, clay, earthenware, and glass; 3 in water 
(ice making); 33 in gold, silver, and precious 
stones; and 147 in metals other than gold and 
silver. The total number of these establishments 
is 2,777, of .which 1,272 use steam-engines, the 
total horse-power of which is 17,602. They em¬ 
ploy 40,857 hands, and the approximate total value 
of lands, buildings, machinery, and plant is <£9,» 
414,527. 

% 

COTTON MANUFACTURE. 

FRO* Tills mu> TO TUB I.OOM. 

A pound of cotton is equivalent, to four yards of cloth, 
uud one mini laboring in a eolton field can furnish tile raw 
staple for 1 <5,000 yards of cloth The initmifacturo of cotton 
begins at the plantation and the gin house. After tho lint 
or wool is picked it is put through a machine called the 
cotton-gin, of which there are two varieties—ono termed 
the saw and the other the roller-gin. The process which tho 
cotton undergoes at this stage is that of separating the woolly 
fiber from the seeds, and this is accomplished in the imple¬ 
ments named, by carrying the mass as it comes from the 
field over the. saws or between the rollers in the gin, when 
the filler runs through, Use seed being left behind. Twclvu 
hundred pounds as it comes from the field will be separated 
by the gin into 800 pounds of lint and 000 pounds of 
seed. The former is packed in bales of ulmit 500 pounds, 
hooped with iron, and sent to the factory. In the factory 
the cotton first enters the mixing-room, where it is assorted, 
the various qualities being laid out, in layers and pressed 
close together. It is now carried to the cleaner, where it 
is freed from bits of leaves, sterns, sand or other impurities; 
thence it goes to the picker, whore it rs prepared for carding, 
coming out. in a continuous band oc.lap, as it is called. From 
the picker the lap goes to a card which delivers the fiber 
thorougldy cleaned and straightened, in small bands called 
slivers, to several machines, which gradually reduce it in 
size until it reaches the ordinary thread of commerce. The 
sliver is first drawn out gradually until it is not thinker than 
a quill, when it is called a roving. It is then run through 



iron manufaotcrb. 



Il 


Softer* whit*, continually lessen its size until the finished 
raring is thirty-two times longer than the sliver; from tho 
last toller It is wound on spools or reels, and thence trans¬ 
ferred to the spinning-frames ; here it, is drawn through 
rollers again, at each process getting thinner and thinner 
until it roaches the desired size; it is then carried to a 
spindle which revolves with great rapidity, and which, by 
means of a simple arrangement, is made both to twist 
the thread und wind it on tho spindle ready for the 
. weaver. 

Weaving consists of passing one set of tiiruadstransversely 
through another set, divided into-two series, working 
alternately |ip and down, so as to receive tho transverse 
threads in passing and interlock them, forming thereby 
united surface which is cloth; the {tower-loom accomplishes 
this in every factory, the 
process being ton compli¬ 
cated to bo popularly de¬ 
scribed. The two kinds 
of cotton, long and short, 
staple or upland, are 
respectively used in the 
roamifaet lire, of finer and 
coarser fabrics; from the 
. former are made cambrics, 
calicoes, shirtings, sheet- 
rings, etc,, and from tho 
. latter fustians, osnaburgs, 
etc, . Cotton is also used 
in combination with wool, 
wilk, or linen, in making 
some fabrics. 

Statistics.—Tiiu cotton 
manufacture of tho Unit¬ 
ed States includes about 
1,000 mills, having 10,- 
500,000 spindles, and 
manufacturing about 
1,300,000 bales, or about 
cue-quarter of the entire 
American cotton prod¬ 
uct. Groat Britain, has 
480,000 operatives, and» 

40,000,000 spindles. The 
whole world employs 
1,030,000, and the actual 
number of spindles is 70,- , the furnaces mouth. 

000,000. 

* IRON MANUFACTURE. 

, f 

reduction w Tma orb-puddling and freezing. 

y The first process in the manufacture of iron is that of the ro¬ 
ll action of the ore as it comes from the mine, usually by means 
of the blast furnace. Some’of the ores, before being smelted, 
.^broken into small pieces, and mixed with charcoal or coke, 
8ft«r which the whole mass is roasted. This operation is some- 
.. times performed ill close kilns, and sometimes in open heaps. 

. The process dissipates the sulphur, ^carbonic acid, and other 


volatile matter. The blast furnace is a massive tower of 
stone or brick, shaped narrower at the bottom than afthe 
top. The roasted oro is fed ytto this—tho blast from the , 
bottom being produced by a blowing engine, and the ma- 

teriais raised to a very 
high heat, and gradually 
fused into a softened 




Oast Iron.—Tito com¬ 
bination for a ton of pig 
iron is as follows: two 
tons of roasted ore, two 
and a half tons of coal, 
of which about one- 
piarler is required for 
the blowing engine, and 
from twelve to sixteen 
hundred weight of bro¬ 
ken limestone. The mol¬ 
ten metal in the furnace 
sinks to the bottom, 
where it lies in a thick 
liquid muss; thence it is 
run into sand ntblds 
which form it. into pig 
or cast iron. 

Malleable, or 
Wrought Iron. — To 
make malleable iron, the 
pigs are placed on the 
floor of a puddling fur¬ 
nace. where the metal is 
freed from carbon and 
ot her cst runeoiis mat ( era 
by being stirred up as it 
melts, by means of a 
long bar of iron called a 
puddlcr—tho mass Iteiitg 
constantly watched and removed by the puddlcr, at the 
proper moment, ill fiery balls or lumps, weighing about six(y 
pounds each. These lumps are carried to the hammer, where 
they are beaten into an oblong muss, or bloom, us it is culled, 
or the red hot mass of iron is forced into a machine called by 
I he hands a “coffee mill.” which is a serrated wheel, revolving 
horizontally, and from which it emerges in a flat, oblong 
slab; or it passes through a squeezer termed the “crocodile,” 
being shaped like the jaws of that reptile; the object of both 
these processes being to remove the slag dr impurities from 
the iron, leaving the pure metal. The slab is now run 
through -rollers or grooves, according as it is designod to 
make bar iron or round iron. From each of these rollers or 
grooves it comes oul a little smaller, and by continuing the 
process may bo drawn into fine wire. Girders, channel iron, 

T iron, etc., used in building bridges and large,buildings, 
arc all produced by being passed through rollers made in the • 
form desired, and running from eight to twenty inches in 
width. Great girders can be sawn through by means of a 
steel disk, without teeth, which is run at as many as 1,800 
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revolutions per'minute. Horseshoes aro made iu a patented 

macBine, which produces the article from a bar, cut of 
a proper length. One such machine will make fifteen 
ions of complete horseshoes in a day. Screw-bolts are 
made by machinery, which cuts, threads, heads, and fin¬ 
ishes them perfectly. One factory will make from 25 ,$10 to 
80,000 finished holts in a day. In making nails the bar iron 
from the rolling mill is sheared into lengths of about a foot, 
and is then cut into nails of all sizes in small machines, I ho , 
whole mechanism being driven by steam.. Oast, iron is used 
for the heavy portions of engineering work, such as bed 
plates for machines, cylinders, columns, cisterns, low-pres¬ 
sure lmilers, water and gas pipes, rollers, girders, and the 
like. A large quantity is niado into hollow ware, which in¬ 
cludes'pots, pans, and other cooking vessels. It is also used 
in the ’manufacture, 
of ornamental ob¬ 
jects, being readily 
crsi into molds. Mal¬ 
leable iron is very 
ductile at a high tem¬ 
perature, and can be 
rolled into sheets ss 
thin* as pa|ier, or 
drawn into the finest 
wire; it, also possess¬ 
es the property of 
welding by hammer¬ 
ing two pieces to¬ 
gether at a white 
heat. This iron is 
employed for tins 
manufacture of gen¬ 
eral hardware, such 
ns locks, keys, hing¬ 
es, bolts, nails, screws, and tin plate, which is sheeted 
iron dipped into melted tin 

Steel.—Steel differs from malleable iron in containing 
about one per cent, of carbon, it is made by first, eon 
verlktg cast into malleable iron, by depriving the former 
1' its carbon, and then adding carbon by heating the iron 
with charcoal. The Bessemer stM is made by blowing air 
through molten pig-iron, till the whole of the carbon and 
silicon is removed, and then introducing into the melted I 
iron a given quantity of a peculiar kind of cast iron, con¬ 
taining a known jierecntage of carbon. Steel possesses val¬ 
uable protierties, which do not belong to cast, or wrought 
iron, It is harder, denser, and whiter in color. It is also 
more elastic, takes a higher polish and rusts less easily. 

It. is weldable, and may be tnnqicred to any degree of hard¬ 
ness. Steel is not only manufactured into edged tools, but 
is made into field guns, shafting, railS, lioiler-plut.es and 
steamships. 

BOOTS AND SHOES. 

• 

Until‘ within a very recent period the bout and shoe 
manufacture was carried on entirely by hand. The first 
machine applied to this art was the pegging machine. The 
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next great invention was the stitching machine, invented 
by Elias Howe, patented in 1846. By this machine a single 
operator can do the work of about twenty by the old hand- 
process. The noxt important'Introduction was the McKay 
sewing-mae.hino, stitching the uppers and bottoms together. 
Between 1861 and 1871 the introduction of new machinery 
completely revolutionized the business of shocmakitig; 
besides the machines already mentioned, were applied the 
Goodyear welling machine, the cable screw, wire and wire 
tucking machine, etc. 

Ladies’ Shoos.—In making ladies’ shoes the first process 
occurs in the sole-leather dejmrtment. Here the hides aro 
cut into strips, which arc next passed through a jnaohine, in 
which, by a system of knives, the soles are formed to the 
necessary width; these arc then assorted, according to quality, 
and after being wet are run through 'the splitter, 
which reduces (hem to a uniform thickness; thence 
they aro passed between rollers, where they are made 
firm and solid. A machine now cuts each into the 
exact shajie required; another channels the outer soles, 
leaving room for the si itches; another molds or presses 
the sole to the shape of the bottom of the, last, when 

this part of the work 
is completed. Up¬ 
pers are made from 
goat and calf-skin 
and cloth, and aro 
cut by means of dies; 
the linings are made 
of drillings, streng¬ 
thened around the 
top and edges of the 
upper with goat skin 
and shoep-skin. The 
several parts of the 
upper arc united 
properly by sowing- 
machines; they are 
then attached to the 
soles by the McKay 
fuddling niKNArfc. sewing-machine, 

.which will sole about 
500 pairs a day. The heels are attached by machinery, 
which also works a semi-eircohir knife, shaving the heel in 
an iusfant. Another machine trims and burnishes the 
edges, and t lie liof toms are scoured and sanded by rollers 
revolved by power, and are smoothed by others covered with 
fine material; the shanks arc then blacked and burnished, 
the inner soles lined, and the trimming put on, if thorp. be 
any. when they are ready to lie jiackecl in cases. This de¬ 
scription, with slight modifications, applies to aU kim^i of 
shoernaking by muehinery. 

THE LINEN MANUFACTURE- 

Linen is most extensively manufactured, and of the best 
quality, in France and th# Netherlands, though • formerly 
Ireland achieved a reputation in this direction. It. 1* made 
wholly of flax, and very fine lawns are .Still manufactured h* 
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Belfast, Armani, and other Irish districts. Common sheet¬ 
ing and toweling are made in Scotland, and at lioeds and 
Barnsley, in England. The process of manufacturing linen 
is the same ns that used for cotton cloths. The first mill or 
linen manufactory in the United Slates was Set up at Pall 
River, Massachusetts, in 1834. Thu importation into the 
United States, in 1870, of flax and its manufactures, 
amounted to more than twenty-three millions of dollars. 
Jute is sometimes .mixed .with flax, in the manufacture, 
being cheaper, and islftrgely manufactured alone into gunny- 
bags and other heavy and coarse fabric. The factories of 
the world contain 8,500,000 spindles. Russia grows hull 
the flax, aijd the factories of (treat Britain consume one- 
third of the earth’s product,ion. 

PAPER MAKING. 

ANCIKNT WHITIN'! M ATKKIAI.. 

The earliest writings were ujion stone, or stamped u[«>n 
bricks, or engraved upon metallic plates; hark and ( lie leaves 
of trees and papyrus, whicli was the inner bark of an’Egyp¬ 
tian water-plant, were the next employed. . Parchment made 
from sheepskin was used generally during the middle ages ; 
but paper itself lias been known to the world since a very 
early period, and is supposed to have been introduced into 
Europe as early us the seventh or eighth century. Paper, 
made from linen, of the date 1178, is still in existence ; 
and pai>or mills are said to have teen in operation in Spain, 
in the eleventh century. For writing and printing paper, 
the materials used are fibers from cotton or linen rags, it, 
is»also made from wood filter, and straw, rojie, etc. ’The 
material is reduedl by various processes to a watory pulp, 
which, lieing run out into thin sheets ujsm felt cloths, the 
water is drawn off, leaving the sheet of pulp, whicli is then 
pressed dry and subjected to other manipulations, according 
to the kind of pa (ter to be made. 

The Paper Machine.—The first, machine for making 
paper was invented, in 17t)8, in France. The inventor 
sold his patent to the Messrs. Fourdrinier, a firm in 
England, who expended ultout £60,000 in experiment;, 
upon the machine, and then became bankrupt. Hut the 
machine itself, as perfected, is stiij employed in the paper 
manufacture. The process by this machine is to allow The 
prepared pulp to flow from the, vat upon an endless'well; 
during its passage it is partially drained, a process which is 
completed by parsing it through rollers. It is then dried by 
being passed around drums heated with steam, ami is de¬ 
livered finished in a long sheet, whicli is afterwards cut, into 
the required lengths. Jt paper machine at a cost of about 
$30,000, and being kept at, work the twenty-four hours of"a 
day, makes two and one-hftlf tens of paper. This machine 
occupies a space of 1,200 square superficial feet. After the 
paper is made, it is calendered, which consists in rolling it 
between a smooth copper roller and one made of paper, this 
last material being the best substance known for giving a 
smooth surface; when finished and arranged in reams con¬ 
taining twenty quires-of twenty-four sheets each, the paper 
is stamped with any device by means of dies. The mami- 
faotare of fine writing-paper in the United .States amounts 


to some sixty-five tons a day. It has teen computed that 
the total production of all the mills in Great Britain is not 
less than 8,000,000 yards, or 3,400 miles daily. 

Making Paper Pulp.—-The production of the pulp is 
accomplished by boiling tko material, linen or cotton rags, 
wood fiber, or what ver else it may lie, in a strong lye (if 
caustic ulkali. Tnis effectually cleans it, and it, is then 
placed in a wrshing-muohine, out of which it comes pure 
. vegetable file r. The water lieing drawn away, the stuff 
goes into the bleaching vats where it is subjected hi the 
action of a strong solution of chloride of lime, after which 
it, is transferred to a hydraulic press, whicli presses out the 
liquid and the bleaching material. It is now passed into a 
lieating engine, where the fibers are entirely separated and 
arranged much the same as with cotton in a, eftrding 
machine. Tin* pulp is now ready to he made into paper, 
and is either wove or laid as it is placed in a mold in 
which the wires are woven across each other, forming a 
very fine gauze ; or in one made up of course bars and 
straight wires, the former about, an inch apart,, the latter 
about twenty to the inch. Paper when it, is first made can¬ 
not bo written upon, which is remedied by dipping it into 
a weak solid ion of hot size, sometimes tinged- with color, 
after which it is pressed dry, folded, and rnodo up%to 
quires. Ilot pressing and glazing are done by passing the 
sheets through hot and polished iron rollers. The success¬ 
ful manufacture of paper depends materially on the posses¬ 
sion of pure water for washing and jndping. In making 
colored papers, if the color is introduced into the pulp, it, 
runs through tiic body of the pujior ; if mixed with the sire 
it is'only applied to tho surface. In England, the test, 
paper is made in Kent, after which come Hertfordshire, 
Buckinghamshire-, Oxfordshire, and Lancashire, In Amer¬ 
ica, the best paper-mills are ilfoso of New York, Massachu¬ 
setts, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Connecticut. 

GLASS MAKING. 

There are five different, kinds of glass, varying a little in 
the materials used in making them, mid more in the .pro¬ 
portions used mid tin* method of manufacture employed. 

! These are bottle glass, winilow glass, plate glass, flint glass, 

| mid colored glass. ■ * 

! Bottle Glass. -The commonest kind is the first, whicli 
is that employed in the manufacture of black Ixittles for 
beer, etc. It, is made of soaji-maker's waste (which con¬ 
tains sixla salts), fresli-wafer river sand, brick dual, cal¬ 
cined lime, and inarl ; to these there is added during the 
making a small quantity (proportionate) of the broken glass 
of the works, called collet, In France, kelp and woodashes 
furnish the alkaline portion of the mixture ; sometimes a 
small proportion of oxide of manganese is added, and all 
establishments have their secret methods of coloring. 

Window Glass is made of much more carefully selected 
materials, amj, usually, of sand and alkali, a little lime 
without lead or any other metallic oxide, except a minute. 
quantity of manganese and sometimes of cobalt, which are 
added to counteract the effect of any impurities in giving 
* 
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color to the glass; this kind of glass requires a higher 
degree of heat than the others. Window glass is blown in 
circular plates, but to obtain large jdales for windows and 
looking-glasses the glass is blown in cylinders, which are cut 
through with shears (red hot), when they break at the cut, 
and, being placed on -the floor of a furnace, spread them¬ 
selves flat. These plates cannot lie blown more than four 
feet in length, and when great plates arc wanted for mir¬ 
rors or shop windows, a different process has to be used, 
that of canting 
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CUT ULASS. 


Plate Glass.--When glass is Io be east, it is melted in 
great quantities m large pots or reservoirs, until it is in a 
state of perfect fusion, in which condition it is kept for a 
longtime It is then drawn nut by means of iron cisterns 
or considerable size, v, hich are lowered into the furnace, 
filled, and raised out by machinery. The glass is poured 
from the cisterns upon tables of polished copper, of a large 
' size, having a rim elevated its high as the desired thickness 
of the plate. In order to spread it perfectly and to make 
the two surfaces parallel, a heavy roller of polished copper, 


weighing five hundred pounds or more, is rolled over the 
plate, resting upon the rim at the edges j the excess fells 
off at the extremity of the table. These plates are ground 
• with wot sand or emery, the grinding .substance being 
placed between two plates, the surfeoc^ of which are both 
ground at once. Emery of fine grain is UBcd for a second 
grinding, and the plate is jiolished with putty. 

Flint Glass.—Flint glass differs from ordinary window 
glass in containing a largo quantity of red oxido of lead. 
The proportions of the materials used are about threo parts 

of fine sand, two or red 
lead, and one of pearl 
ash, with small quanti¬ 
ties of nitre, arsenic, and 
manganese. This glass 
is very transparent, is 
soft, has a great refrac¬ 
tive power, and Is em¬ 
ployed in making fine 
glass vessels, and also for 
lenses and other optical 
glasses. 

Molding and Anneal¬ 
ing.—Ornamented forms 
may be molded upon the 
surface of glass vessels 
when in a hot state by 
employing metallic 
molds. The mold is 
usualjy made of copper, 
and the gloss is blown 
into it. The term “ cut 
glass ” is applied to tiiut 
which is cut upon the 
surface in fine figures Ify 
using rapidly revolving 
wheels of stone, iron,*or 
wood, Glass when first 
made is exceedingly 
brittlo; so much so, that 
a grain of sand dropped 
in a glass t umblcr in that 
condition will cause it to 
hurst into a thousand 
fragments. To obviate 
this difficulty, the glass 
ie annealed bypassing it 
’through v a long gallery 
heated to different temperatures, until at the point of With¬ 
drawal it has become quite cool. 

Toughened and Colored Glaase-What is known as the 
I)e Bost.ie process for toughening glass, consists in exposing 
the red-hot glass to a hath of melted paraffine or wax, 

1 which leaves it so toughened that it will bear a heavy blow 
or a fail without breaking. Colored' glass is made by 
mixing with the melted glass various rqefWlic oxides, 
which is either worked into the body of, the fused metal, or 
is applied (more commonly) as a surface color. 
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* SEWING MACHINES—CLOCKS AND WATCHES —P&INTING PRESSES.’ 


The Proceki of Faking.—In a general way and In simple 
form, glow metal—as it Is termed—-is obtained by fusing in 
a clay pot, under intense heat, various proportions of sea or ( 
river sapd, carbonate of potash or pearl ash, litharge or ml 
iead, and black oxide of manganese, with sometimes 
pounded or broken glass added. The pots are made of fine 
’ day, and are carefully built up by hand,' and require from 
four to six months to perfect and dry ready for uso ; they 
are then annealed and inserted in the furnace, where they 
will last from three to six months, when they have to be 
renewed, The glass is withdrawn from (tie pots, when 
melted, on the eijds of iron blowing rods, and is thus carried 
to the artificers, who are, to make bottles, decanters, gas 
shades, or chimneys, or to mold tumblers, or employ it for 
whatever purpose is-in hand. The men who are employed 
at the furnaces wear masks of wood covered with tin, 
having holes cut for the eyes, and present a most peculiar* 
appearance : the safeguard is rendered necessary, however, 
by the fierce heat. 

Statistics—Qiass, in some of the coarser forms, wns manu¬ 
factured in America during the Colonial period, but it was 
not until about the middle of the -eighteenth century that 
the business was established in the United States, one of the 
earliest factories being at Brooklyn, L. I„ in 1754. In 
1870 the number of glass factories in the United States was 
801, employing 15,832 operatives, a capital of $14,000,000, 
and making a product valued at $20,000,000. This pro¬ 
duct is believed to have increased one-half in 1880. The 
exports have increased; in 1880 they amounted to $740,808 ; 
in 1881, $750,028. In England the value of the exports of 
the chief kinds of glass in 1870 was £017,040. 

SEWING MACHINES, 

About the year 1841 Elias Howe, a native of Massachu¬ 
setts, invented the sewing-machine, although mec hanism for 
the same purpose had been made and patented more than 
100 years before. Howe’s machine used a needle with (lie 
eye in the point, and a shuttle for the purpose of uniting 
two edges in a seam, making the stitc h by interlocking two 
threads. From Howe’s time down to 1871, nearly 1,000 
different patents relating to sewing-machines wore issued. 
At present these machines are made in four classes as 
follows; 

1. The shuttle or lock-stitch machines intended' for fumily 

use. 

2. The same machine intended for manufacturing pur¬ 
poses. 

S, Double chain-stitch. • 

4. The single thread, tambour, or chain-stitch machines. 

Of the first and second class the Weed, Howe, Singer, 
Wheeler &'Wilson, and others, are chief representatives; of 
the third class the old Grover & Baker was a specimen, and 
of the fourth class the Willcox & Gibbs. Of laic years 
attention has been chiefly directed in this connection to 
mechanical devices which should render the machines, as 
far as possible, noiseless, and to improvement in the feeding 
Mid tension. In the single-thread machine the needle is 


pointed at each end, and is pushed through the fabric on one 
side and caught at the other by pincers ; the thread being 
thus pulled through backwards and forwards. This machine 
is used in shoemaking. In ebain-slitoh the thread is looped 
upon itself, by means of a curved shuttle, after it has passed 
through the cloth. 

* 

CLOCKS AND WATCHES. 

Cuwkh were first, made about, the twelfi li century, and. 
though materially improved in the course of time, the prin- ’ 
ciple of their munufacllire has remained the same; that of 
a series of cog-wheels working into each other, flriaiiy 
revolving the hands on a dial (-(illtabling the numerals 
representing tlio hours, Dm wheels being worked by the 
gradual descent of a heavy weight wound up by a cord on a 
drum. Watches or jaxAcLcloeks were made first in the 
fifteenth century, and (ho earliest of thorn were run by 
woighls. Later on, the steel spring was adopted to produce 
Dm power necessary fur turning the wheels: Die spring, being 
coiled up in a Ixix by winding, acts, during its extension, to 
drive the general mechanism. Watches were first made by 
machinery near Boston in 1850; by this means the inner 
works made of brass and steel can be duplicated exactly, in 
largo quantities, thousands of wheels a day being cut, by a 
single machine under the guidance of one man, 

PRINTING PRESSES. 

The first printing press comprised merely the action of 
the screw, or tiie lever, upon a movable plate which pressed 
the paper against the type and thus took the impression. 
Tim first steam press was built in 1814 for the London 
Time s. It was on Die principle now generally used, Af a 
revolving cylinder, carrying the sheet to be printeij over Die 
form containing ihe types. Thu capacity of this press has 
increased since its invention from 1,100 to 20,000impressions 
in an hour, newspapers being printed by it at present from 
continuous rolls of paper led and cut by machinery. The 
principles involved in the cylinder press were first made 
known in 1790, and only their application hAs been improved 
since. In America, tiie greatest, improvements have been 
made by Richard M. Iioc. By this manufacturer tiie 
idea was applied of placing the type in frames on a horizon¬ 
tal cylinder, against which the sheets were pressed by ex¬ 
terior and smaller cylinders: the frames containing the 
type arc called “turtles,” and form segments of a circle 
al«ml, the cylinder. Tbo substitution of stercotyjie plates 
for type has still further simplified printing by this 
method. The improvements of Bullock and Walter have 
brought aland, I he “ web-perfeet.ing ” press, printing from a 
continuous loll of paper four miles or more in length, A 
machine for taking impressions of typo in soft paper, to be 
afterward stereotyped, is an American invention of date 
1807. Printing by improved band-presses sUU continues in 
the case of a limited number of impressions, in small job- 
work where extra care and elegance of typography are 
required, and where ^team-power is not obtainable. Visiting 
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earth, line imitations, gold and. bronze work, and printing 
in oolors are commonly done by hand-presses. 

SHIP BUILDING. 

Snip.Buu.insG may bn said to have started with Noah's 
Aik and to have culminated in the present steel or iron 
steamships, with water-tight compartments aud screw 
profilers. Until the foundation of the American Govern¬ 
ment bi^t little attention was.paid to either speodror beauty 


the ship. In the ship-yard the keel is laid on blocks dose 
to the water’s edge, nest the stern and stern-posts are set, 
and then the ribs, or curved timbers called “ futtocks,” 
which make the frame of the ship and determine its shape. 
The planks and timbers which need curving are steamed and 
bent, the solid timbers arc usually live-oak, the outside 
planking of oak'planks, varying in thickness from four to 
ten indies, the decks of yellow pine; the rudder is made 
of oak and dm. The planking is calked by driving oakum 
into the seams, which are then covered with pitch, the bottom 



IRON SHIP IS KRAHE ON THE STOCKS. 


in ship construction: since t hen ( lie consideration of the 
proper lines in accomplish tlie greatest, s]ieed with the least 
resistance and friction has become general among commercial 
nations. The first process in ship-lmihling is to make a 
model of alternate strips of pine and cedar, three or more 
feet in length, the exact, representation of the, vessel to be 
built. From this model three drawings are made, one. giving 
the entire side of the ship, another a section of the length 
of the ship, the third a vertical section dividing the ship in 
halves. From enlarged patterns of these plans the workmen 
select and shape to the required dimension every limber W< 


is covered with sheets of copper four feet long and fourteen 
inches broad, nailed on. lion is now frequently used even 
in wooden ships for knees, deck-beams, and even for hollow 
masts. A vessel constructed wholly of iron is mnch lighter 
than a wooden vessel of the same size. For an-iron ship 
each plate is prepared in the rolling-mill from exact draw¬ 
ings, holes for the rivets being punched by machinery; the 
keel is made of iron bars riveted together, and the plates 
are riveted, overlapping each other, to iron upright ribs, 
riiaking each compartment a floating vessel in itself, greatly 
increasing the security pf the ship. ' ' ' , 
































MUSICAL INSTBUMKNTS—BOOK-MAKING—CIGAR8 AMU TOBACCO. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

AIL musical sounds are produced, instrumentally six's king, 
by vibration, either through percussion, as in tho piano, or 
by the passage of a current of air through an aj>erture, upon 
the reed of the metal or other material, ns in reed instru¬ 
ments, or by means of the human fingers, or lty a Unv, as 
in stringed instruments. The organ is one of the earliest 
instruments based upon what are known as “ Pan’s Pipes,” 
hollow.reeds of various lengths bound together and played 
Upon by tho mouth, each pi[*‘ being graded in hiise to some 
natural note of music. This being tho principle, it is easy 
to see that tho mechanism could be workCd by water or a 
bellows, and in many other ways changed and improved 
according tty taste. The cabinet or parlor organ is tin 
American invention. About 83,000 of those were made and 
sold in America in 1870, and nearly as many of pianofortes ; 
and the manufacture of these instruments has greatly in-' 
crossed during tho last ten years. Tho principle, of tho 
pianoforte, that qf perepssion, simply involved tho vibration 
of a scries of wires by the tapping of hammers within the 
body-of the instrument, cent foiled by keys oil a key-board 
in front, operated by the performer. The first American 
piano was mode in Philadelphia in 177.), and that city, by 
the latter part of the eighteenth century, lmd reached a 
considerable reputation in tho manufacture, of musical in¬ 
struments. At that time, while American pianos were put 
together with screws, those made abroad were only glued. 
Pianos were not invented until 1711, and at first, the hum¬ 
mer W|is raised from below by a button attached to an up¬ 
right wire fixed on the back end of the key. This was after¬ 
wards gradually remedied until the present action was 
perfected. Formerly the strings of the pianoforte were all 
thin wire ; now -the bass strings are very thick and coated 
with a thin coil of copper wire, and the thickness, strength 
and tension of the strings, all diminish from the lower to 
the upper notes In the upright piano, the strings run ver¬ 
tically from top to bottom, instead of horizontally us in 
grand and square pianos. The grand pianoforte has three 
strings to each of the upper and middle notes, and only two 
to the lower notes. .Musical instruments, in general, are 
jnore largely manufactured in Germany, and more cheaply, 
than in any other country, these including reed in- 
stenments such as the clarionet, and brass instruments— 
trumpets, trombones, etc. The American piano is, perhaps, 
the best in the world, although t hose of certain makers in 
England and Prance have a high' reputation. The best 
church organs arc the German. 

BOOK-MAKING. 

Thk manufacture of books has become so extensive, that 
in manyjhstanoes it is conducted in large factories, wherein 
every process is completed. Great publishing houses not 
infrequently produce their own books, even so far as easting 
the type from which they are printed. Type-metal is com¬ 
posed of .a large proportion of tin compounded with lead 
and antimony, The typo is made in molds of copper, in 
which the form of the letter is impressed by a punch of 


hardensd steel on which the letter is cut. In the manufac¬ 
ture of .books, the type, which is kept in eases, divided 
alphatietically, is first set in a " composing stick,” from 
which ft is transferred to galleys, the latter being small 
wooden frames designed to receive tho type in columns. 
Prom tho galley it goes into pages, which are locked up in 
iron chases or frames, and placed in a printing-press for 
printing. From tho’composing-room to the press-room--if 
the book is to be electrotypcd, to the foundry, and thence to 
the press room—is the order of movement. The process of 
electrotyping is simply the transfer of the face of a (xtge, of 
type to a metal plate, by means of tho galvanic battery, 
which takes a thin impression of (he face of the typo in 
eopjx r. After elect retyping, tho type is distributed and 
again ready for use. From the printing-press the printed 
alirots go to the drying-room, where they are dried under a 
temperature of 100 to 130 degrees. They are afterwards 
subjected to hydraulic pressure/ then folded into pages by 
machinery, and hammered, pressed and sowed, when they 
are. Iwamd according to taste in jiabteboard covered with 
muslin, morocco, or calf-skin. 

CIGARS AND TOBACCO. 

Tiik processor making cigars is simple. A sound piece 
of leaf shaped like one of tho gores of a globe is placed on 
the work-1 ictich. A bundle of fragments of leaves is then 
laid across (lie center of this gore, and rolled up ill it, by 
passing tho hand over il. The point, of tho cigar is shaped 
with a pair of scissors, and secured by means of gum and 
chicory. The cigar is next placed aguinst a gauge, and a 
portion of tho broad end cut olt square. In European 
countries female lulior is ohielly employed in cigar-making. 
Tho city of Bremen alone employs more than five thousand 
persons in this business, and exports over three hundred 
millions aqnually. In 1879 the total acreage of tobacco in 
the United States was 088,841 ; the amount of product, 
473,601,151) pounds ; tho value being about $.70,000,000. 
t’p to 1877 tobacco had paid to the United States Govern¬ 
ment a revenue of more than four hundred and twenty-six 
millions of dollars in sixteen years. The number of .cigars 
manufactured yi Now York in 1880 wus about six hundred 
and fifty millions; of cigarettes, about throe hundred and 
fifty millions. Manufactured tobacco for smoking and 
chewing comprises granulated, fine-cut, and long-cut.; tho 
Virginia*tobaccos being the most popular for this purpose. 
Louisiana is noted for an especial brand called “ Perique,” 
which is not grown elsewhere. Kentucky tobaccos are usu¬ 
ally of a darker grade, while those of North Carolina and 
Virginia are of the bright yellow, highly-flavored class. In 
tho manufacture of cigars a coloring liquid is used, by which 
any desired tint may bo obtained, without regard either to 
tho quality of tho leaf or mode of curing. The consumji- 
tion averages one and a half pounds per inhabitant in Eng¬ 
land, and six pounds in the United States. 

CONFECTIONERY. 

The cultivation of the sugar-cane and the manufacture of 
sugar and rook-eanjly are cif great antiquity, being brought 
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into Europe from Asia altout the eighth century. Immedi¬ 
ately after the discovery of America this industry was estab¬ 
lished Jn San Domingo. There are in the United States 
several hundred concerns engaged in mannfaeturing con¬ 
fectionery; twenty-five or thirty in New York City alone. 
The materials used 


duction of the trip-hammer for foyging blades—an Ameri¬ 
can improvement—gave a great impetus to the business. 
The introduction of machinery for shaping the blades was the 
next improvement, and by these means the manufacture be¬ 
came greatly cheapened. The processes through which a 

knife has to pass bc- 


in thisbusincsscom- 
priso sugar, honey, 
molasses, c r e a m, 
gum-arabic, alum, 
cocoanuts, peanuts, 
chocolate, liquorice, 
jujube, flax-seed, 
coriaudrr-socd, car¬ 
aways, c-nnamon, 
cloves,and Icolund- 
rnoss. The flavors 
used arc birch, Isme- 
sel, cayenne pepper, 
cinnamon, ginger, 
horeliound, lemon, 
musk, pepjiermint, 
raspberry, rose, sas¬ 
safras, and winter- 
grccn. Coloring 
materials are cochi¬ 
neal, indigo, and 
saffron. Candy is 
manufactured into 
rock, stiok, plumbs 
drops, lozenges, and 
broken candy. The 
principal process is 
to boil a strong 
syrup of sugar, and 
then to crysta'iize it, 
color it, and snape 
it for drying into 
its various forms. 
Iiotlnuuchinuryund 
ti - nd-laborare used. 
Candy is largely 
adulterated with 
plaslor-of-pa ris, glu¬ 
cose, lamp-black, 
glue, tonka beans, 
tartaric acid, sul¬ 
phuric acid, ani¬ 
line, gamlmgc ami 
chrome yellow, ul¬ 
tramarine, oil of 



KNIFE, FORK, AND SPOON MAKERS. 


1, Forcing, fijlm;, amt tempering blades. 4. Boring flic handle for shaft of blade. 

~ Oriinllng awl piilirlilng nlndcH. 5 Stamping spyous. 

liuUmgIvory. B. Forgfng spoona and forks. 

7. Proas for cutting bin spaces between prongs of forks. 


fore being finished 
number sixteen, and 
these are ulljlone by 
machinery. As ah 
illustration of the 
extent of this man¬ 
ufacture, it may be 
stated that in one* 
, establishment, the 
following raw ma¬ 
terials were used in 
a single year: 8,000 
tons of anthracite 
coal; 85,000bushels 
of charcoal; 400,000 
pounds of grind¬ 
stones ; 44,000 

pounds of emery ; 
• 3,000 pounds of 
beeswax ; for han¬ 
dles, 36,000 pounds 
of ivory; 112.000 
pounds of elxmy ; 
57,000 pounds of 
rosewood ; 805,000 
pounds of cocoa- 
wood ; every day two 
tons of steel were 
used, and a large 
amount of silver was ‘ 
employed in plating 
blades and handles. 

SUGAR REFIN¬ 
ING. 

Sugar is first pdf 
into copper dissolv¬ 
ing pans, shout ei^lit 
feet in diameter, 
with hot water. The 
solution is raised to 
the required heat by 
means of the steam- 
heated eoilB which 
encase the pans. 


turpentine, prussic acid, extract of rotten cheese, and fusci- 
oii.* 

CUTLERY. 

Unto, within a comparatively recent period the best cut¬ 
lery had been manufactured in England, which supplied the 
civilized world. The manufacture w«s introduced into the 
United States early in the present century, and the intro- 

r~.... .:. .--- ‘ . . 


Prom the pans the syrup pawea through filter* of thick 
twill cotton cloth, from which it runs freo from the mass 
of its impurities, but still colored. To remove the color, 
it is passed through iron cylinders from five to ten feet 
in diameter, and fifty feet in height, filled with granu¬ 
lated charcoal or bone-black. Prom these cylinders * It 
comes out perfectly colorless, and is evaporated and crystal- 
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teed in a vacuum pan; thence it goes to a heating pan, 
where it 'is wised to a femperature of 180 degrees, when it 
is drawn oft and poqred into conical iron molds and left to 
drain. In the manufacture of crystal and crushed sugar, 
the crystals are separated by means of what is called a 
centrifugal machine.' Sugar is also made from the-sorghum, 
or Chinese sugar-cane, and from maple sap. Within recent 
yfears it has been extensively made in the United States from 
the French white sugar-beet, from which, in France, a very 
.large Quantity is annually manufactured. 

BRUSHES. 

« 

Brushes are made from hairs, hogs’ bristles, strips of 
* whalebone, vegetable filaments, etc., fastened together in a 
handle, or in holes, drilled for the purpose in n •eiock of 
wood or bone. Bristles, however, are chiefly used in this 
manufacture, and are mostly obtained from Kussia, those 
of the Ukraine being the most esteemed. Germany also 
supplies a lurge quantity of bristles. When taken from the 
, animal they are assorted by hand into different colors and 
sizes, being first thoroughly washed. The while bristles tire 
bleached with sulphur and by other-chemical agents. Tho 
assorting is done by passing them through a species of 
•combs, which catches and removes the coarser of tho bris¬ 
tles, using at each .process a finer comb. In making the. 
brushes each operator do voles himself to a special variety. 
The packing, pairing, and labeling, and other processes of 
shipments, are done by boys and girls. In tooth-brushes 
and some others, the bristles arc fastened with wire. The 
delicate brushes for artists are made from the fur of badg¬ 
ers, squirrels, and sable ; the hairs being thrust into a 
large end of a quill, which lias been soaked beforehand, and 
in shrinking holds the brush. Small brushes of this kind 
are also often made by being mounted in metallic tops, with 
wooden handies. 

PETROLEUM OIL. 

Beeoke the discovery of jietroleum oil wells, the illumi¬ 
nating mineral oil was made from a species of coal called 
“ albertitc,” by distillation, the mineral being heated in a 
Retort, and the product afterwards condensed into crude oil. 
>So much of tho process being found to be conducted sub- 
torraneously, tho manufacture of kerosene oil takes it up at 
this point, the remaining work lieing simply the refining 
and removal of the volatile constituents of naphtha, benzine, 
keroseline, etc. From the resfdiuum, after the refining and 
hydraulic pressure, comes the paraffine used in the manu¬ 
facture of candles. In refining, various acids and other in¬ 
gredients are employed, the process being conducted in a 
machine called the “ agitator.” The principal oil grounds of 
the United States arc located in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
West Virginia. The business of boring for oil began about 
1846, near Pittsburgh, but was not conducted extensively 
until ten years later, when the great oil fever commenced. 
0f late years the petroleum trade is said to have employed, 
in Anwr ioa, as many hands as coal-mining and the working 
of iron. 


OUT-DOOR AND IN-DOOR GAMES. 

Tbe manufacture fef material for out-door and in-door 
amusements has grown into an enormous value and extent 
during the last half century. The various kinds of cards, 
chess, and checker-men, dice, and other articles, for in-door 
amusements are mostly made in Germany, France and Eng¬ 
land, though considerable manufactures in tins line have 
sprung it]) in the United States during Iho past twenty 
years. The manufacture of billiard-tobies and their appoint¬ 
ments is largely conducted in America, and extensive con¬ 
cerns with large factories make out-door gnuit-s, such as 
croquet, lawn-tennis, base-ball, cricket, etc., ami this lint) 
of business is conducted exciusivejy by large firms in all the 
principal cities. Billiard-! able manufacturers make as many 
us t,0i)0 billiard-tables each a year, valued at from $100 to 
$1,000 each, according to size and style. The bed of a 
billiard-table is made of solid slabs, four lieing required for 
each; the woodwork is rosewood, walnut, bireli, mahogany, 
the California laurel, maple, oak, etc. The ivory balls are 
turned by machinery ; the billiard-cloth is made, in France 
and Belgium; the cues are turned and seasoned, as many as 
fifty dozen per day being made in a single manufactory. 

HATS. 

The materials used for hut-making are the furs of 
the beaver, seal, rabbit, and other animals, and the Wool 
of the sheep. The furs of most animals are.mixed with the 
longer kind of thin hair, which is obliged to be first, pulled 
out, after which the fur is cut off with the knife. The 
materials to bo felted are intimately mixed together by the 
operation of bowing, which depends upon tho vibrations of 
an elastic, string, the rapid alternations of its motion lieing 
peculiarly well adapted to remove all irregular knots and 
adhesions among the fibres, and to dispose, them in a very 
light uniform arrangement. This mass is dipped into a 
liquor containing a little sulphuric acid, and when intended 
todOrm u lmt it is first molded into a large conical figure, 
and this is afterwards reduced in its dimensions by working 
it for several hours with the bauds, it is then formed into 
a flat surface with several concentrated folds, which are still 
further compacted, in order to make the brim anil tho 
circular part of the crown, and forced on a block which 
serves as a mold for the cylindrical part, The nap or outer 
portion of the fur is raised with a fine *wire brush, and tho 
liat is subsequently dyed and stiffened on the inside with 
i glue. 

A silk hat consists of a light, stiff body, covered with a. 
plush of silk, Hie manufacture of this plush being itself an 
important, industry. The fabrication of silk hats has been 
carried to great perfection, not only in England, but in 
other European countries and the United States, 

INDIA-RUBBER. 

Caoutchouc.—This substance, called also elastic gum and 
india-rubber, is obtained from different vegetables, but 
chiefly from the lutropha Elastioa, It exists in the form of 
juice, and is dried by applying it in successive coatings to 
clay molds of various shapes. After it is dry the clay is 
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crushed and shaken out. This substance is ■wonderfully 
flexible and elastic, and restores jfselMustantly after being 
extended to many times its original dimensions. Slips of 
india-rubber may lie made to where by boiling lliem in 
contact for a certain time in water, anil in this way some 
articles are diode. When heated to ai«>ut 200 degrees 
Fahrenheit this substance may be spread by rollers upon 
cloth so as to form a permanent coating. Caoutchouc is of 
groat use in the formation of many instruments which re¬ 
quire to be elastic and im|>enetrable to water. Shoes arc now 
made of it in great numbers, and found to exclude perfectly 
the wet. A solution of this gum spread upon leather and 
cloth renders them water-jiroof and even air-tight. An elegant 
elastic web is made, from fibers of caoutchouc wound with 
silk and woven. The elasticity which is lost by stretching is 
restored by a hoi 
smoothing-iron. Its 
adhesiveness and 
friction are the prn- 
jicrties by which in¬ 
dia-rubber erases 
black lead from pa¬ 
per. 

FURNITURE. 

As in most other 
instances in menu 
factum, in furniture 
that which was for¬ 
merly an art and a 
craft is now almost 
wholly performed by 
machinery. Yastfae- 
tories now turn out 
every article for 
household decoration 
or use by the thou¬ 
sand, and even the 
construction of each 
of these is subdivided 

(hub every part is made by its appropriate mechan¬ 
ism. Furniture is chiefly made of wood : rosewood, black 
walnut, chestnut, cln-rry, out, n-h, pine, mahogany, satin- 
wood. maple, ofr.,' each becoming in turn fashionable, 
hut all being extensively used. In mrfnls, brass, iron und 
bronze tire. used. J>ee.orat ions are. gilding, carving, turning, 
inlaying, painting, enameling, varnishing and staining. 
Furniture takes its name, as to style, from the period indi¬ 
cated, as “ Louis Qiiimse,*’ “Queen Anne,” “Renaissance,” 
etc. The manufacture of < hairs from maple, beech, etc., with 
split-rattan seats, is, nri-icd on by steam-power in great estab¬ 
lishments, and enormous quantities arc exported to all parts 
of the world. Someof the larger factories lor oabinotmaking 
work up from 4,000,000 to 8,000,000 feet of lumber every 
year, and employ from 500 te 1,000 men. A return ba‘s been 
made recently to media-val designs, hr England and Aus¬ 
tralia, fashions prevalent during the last, century have lmen 
revived; itt America lire Louis XIV. style is very j-opulur. 


LEATHER. 

Tun preparation of animal fikins for the purpose of chang¬ 
ing them to leather, comprises simply their subjection to the 
action ofhannic acid, which preserves them from decompo¬ 
sition. Among tire skins which are’ subjected to this process 
are those of the ox, cow, calf, buffalo, horse, sheep, lamb, 
goat, kid, deer, dog, seal, and hog. The lighter forms of 
leather rtre called skins; the heavier, hides. Sheep awl lamb 
skins are- dressed for uso in 1 look-binding, deer-skins arc 
made into the xlitmoy of trade, so called from tho chamois 
of the Alps,-of which it was formerly made ; dog-skins fur¬ 
nish gloves—as do also kill and mis ; seal-skins arc made 
into “patent leather” by varnishing one side ; hogfvud pig 
skins are used in making saddles. In tanning, tho hides are 
soukod in water to wash und soften them ; they are then 

lumped Up for a time, 
and afterwards hung 
in a heated room 
until the softening 
loosens the hair, 
which is easily - re¬ 
moved ; they are now 
ready for tho tan- 
bark, and are placid 
in pits in layers, with 
oak-bark or other 
tanning material be¬ 
tween them, and are 
‘suffered to remain 
there for months, 
water being let into 
the pits. Tin’s is the 
proper, healthy mode, 
of tanning, which is 
now, however, very 
gouerally sujierseded. 
by new processes to 
hurry tho work. In 
theso new processes 
there are employed 
entei hit. cufeh, gambier, valonia (a species of acorn), sumac 
leaves, and other materials. After being tanned, the hides- 
are submitted to pressure by Ijeing rubbed and rolled, by 
tin’s means lieeoming compact and solid. Morocco leather 
is made from goat and sheep skins, and gains its peculiar 
appearance by being finished with engraved boxwood balls. 
Russia leather obtains its well-known aromatio odor from 
the oil of the birch-bark used In tanning it. . 

FIRE-ARMS. 

Finn- arms are divided into small-arms and aatillery, or 
ordnance. The former include rifles, pistols, muskets, and 
fowling-pieces ; the latter, heavy guns for fortifications and 
war-vessels, and light artillery for fidld-batterie*. Stnall- 
arms ore bored or drilled, heavy guns are cast Bifling is 
done by reaming out the interior of a barrel spirally to give 
tho projectile a certain twist which affords greater direct¬ 
ness, sjieed, and penetrating force. The principles of rifling. 
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breech-loading, and the revolving cylinder, are of ancient 
date, but failed to be perfected until modern times. In 
heavy ordnance the German Krupp manufacture excels ail 
others. In rifled small-arms (breech-loading) it ia*doubtful 
if the American Peabody, Sharpe, and Remington arms have 
been equaled anywhere. The American revolvers of Colt, 
and Smith & Wesson have a no less high reputation. Of 
English make, the 'Whitworth heavy guns and the Martini- 
Henry breech-loading rifle are celebrated ; so also are the 
German “needle-gun” and the Froneh Mini! rifle. 

CLOTHING. 

Formerly clothing was “ made to order.” as a rule, by 
professional tailors, excepting in those instances when it was 
“ home-made ” of homespun, as was the case in the early 
history of the American -Colonies. The clothing trade, as it 
now exists, grew out of the “ slop-shops ” of English and 
•A merman seaport towns, where rough goods made up for 
sailors were sold at high prices, and from the business in 
second-hand clothing curried on by the Jews in all the prin¬ 
cipal European and American cities. The “ ready-mado 
clothing” business, springing from these sources, rapidly 
grew in extent and improved in character, until at present 
this is one of the most important manufactures, espeoially 
in the United States, With the aid of the sewing-machine, 
and by the employment of an army of workers, male and 
female, in their homes, enormous establishments in the prin¬ 
cipal cities carry on this business, in which many great for¬ 
tunes have lieen made during the past twenty-five yours. 

POTTERY AND CHINA, OR PORCELAIN. 

Pottery is made of baked clay, and may be glazed, but is 
alwuys'oiraqufi ; the difference between it and porcelain Wing 
that the latter is finer in quality ami translucent. Ordinary 
jlottery has been made, from time immemorial, of common 
brick clay, mixed with water, shaped in molds, 1 y the 
hand, or on a wheel, and 1 Hiked. Porcelain is made from 
kaolin, a fine while clay, The process is nearly the same 
iii both instances, differing only in the material, the care 
used in tho manufacture, and the nature and quality of the 
decorations employed. The great Staffordshire works in Eng¬ 
land caver a district of forty-eight square miles, and employ 
more than 100,000 pperativos. The porcelain works at 
Sevres, dear Paris, France, arc noted for the manufacture of 
costly and beautiful vases and domestic ware. China and 
Japan have long held high rank in this art, and within re- 
jiont years their ohinaware and common pottery hove been 
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extensively imported into Europe and America. Holland 
was long noted for the production of delft^o called after the 
town of Delft, where it was first made. 


CARPETS. . 

• 

Woven carpets were first used in Oriental countries, and 
until a comparatively modern date were- imported thence, 
the manufacture not being elsewhere carried on. A t present, 
carpets are made in most of the European countries, and in 
the United States. Though sometimes made by hand, they 
are usually woven by machinery, and either printed on a 
fabric by means of rollers, or formed of different colored 
yarns. Tho leading carpets in use are Turkey, Brussels, 

| tn]x*stry-llrussels, Wilton, Kidderminster, velvet, and in* 

! g' ,ain - 
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The manufacture of milt, either from the product of natu¬ 
ral springs or by mining, is practically tho same as in the 
case of rock-salt; it has to be dissolved in water to form the 
brine, which in springs flows naturally. Salt is mined in 
England, Germany, Poland, and in other parts of the world. 
'Die immense salt mines of Salzburg are noted. Salt springs 
are found in England, and in the United States, tile manu¬ 
facture is one of the most important, industries, rock-salt 
being found in Western Virginia, Louisiana, and elsewhere, 
and salt springs in nearly every State, New Yprk, how¬ 
ever, furnishing nearly ornvhalf the entire domestic, supply, 
chiefly from tile cclebtaled springs of Onondaga County. 
The salt-water or brine is pumped from these springs to * 
reservoirs, where the impurities sink to the bottom, being 
aided in the movement by the addition of a small percent¬ 
age of alum. It is then run into tanks six inches deep, ami 
10x18 feet in dimensions, e.vjxwed to the uir, where it 
is evaporated ; or it is boiled in kettles holding 100 gallons 
each, when the impurities arc precipitated. New York pro 
duces about 10,000.000 bushels Manually and the total pro¬ 
duction in the. United States, in 1880, was 20,800,208 bush¬ 
els, Michigan being the heaviest producer, in quantity almut 
13,000,000 bushels. Tho annual production of salt ill Groat 
Britain is equal to .01,500,000. 

General Statistics—If we sum up all branches of man¬ 
ufacture in the United States and Great Britain, wc find 
the following result : 

it,, r Total 

Ojsrti/ives y Milnufactime. Horse- 


Vinitisl Stale*. 8,701,000 £888,000,000 £313 8,188,000 

Great. IlrilaUi. 2,930,000 7W.000.0tXI 334 8,828,000 

Australia. 13,000,000 . 
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j-ARTOUS subterraneous excava¬ 
tions for the purpose of obtain¬ 
ing the deposits of metals amt 
other minerals are termed 
Mines. Mining is the process 
of digging to, and other¬ 
wise approaching, these deposits 
which lie. singly or in groups in 
certain geological strain. Min¬ 
erals are the metalliferous ores 
and other products which have 
been deposited by the processes 
of Nature, hut which have 
generally undergone consider¬ 
able change in composition and 
relation, being sometimes found 
as a native metal, or more 
usually a component of different metals. What is 
known as “placer” mining is surface work per¬ 
formed on sand, supposed no contain metallic de¬ 
posit,.-; usually by the side of a river or in the bed of 
a mountain torrent. In the latter instance the treat¬ 
ment. consists simply of washing the sand in a mov¬ 
able vehicle called the “ cradle,” the metallic pro¬ 
duct sinking to the bottom, by gravity, where it is 


found after the sand is washed out. Minerals usually 
lie in sections, or divisions, called veins, which are 
sheets of metalliferous matter, arid either occur in 
vertical or horizontal fissures—as is the easo in 
the Galena limestone, of the upper Mississippi, or 
' in segregated veins interposed between si rata which 
* occur m metamorphie rocks, as i« the case in the 


granitoid rock of the. Alleghanies. Fissure veins* 
true veins or lodes, are formed in Insures, which 
have been produced by volcanic or earthquake ac¬ 
tion. The horizontal direction of a vein is called 
the “ strike ” or “cross;” the vertical angle which 
it makes witli the horizontal is called the “ dip.” 
The ores contained in fissure veins are various, such 
as silver, copper, lead, tin, zinc, antimony, and 
other metals. Gold is less common in this form 
. than in isolated veins, Silver, in the largest quan¬ 
tities. occurs in this class of vein. The Comstock 
Lode and various others in Nevada are examples. 
In mining, where the mineral occurs in vcyns or 
lodes, as copper and lead ore, shafts are sank per¬ 
pendicularly for raising the ore, and these are 
crossed by horizontal galleries, termed levels, which 
are driven upon the lode with small upright; shafts 
called “ winces.” The levels are generally sixty feet 
apart, and are known hv their depths in feet or 
fathoms. One consolidation of four lead mines is 
Cornwall, England, comprises sixty-three miles qf 
underground workings. The ore is struck out 
from the solid body with picks, and is transported 
on small wagons, sometimes drawn by boys, some¬ 
times by horse-power, and at others by endless 
chains worked by steam. By one or other of these 
methods, it is carried to the base of the shaft, where 
the wagons are run on to sin elevator, hoisted to the 
top of the shaft, and dumped- Sometimes the 
hoisting is performed by simple hand or horse-power 
windlass, but usually in well-appointed mines this 
is done by steam. In such mines, also, Bessemer iron 
j cages are used for hoisting the minerals. In some 
! instances steam is made at the sutface, and carried 
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into the mine in pipes; in others, chambers are hewn 
ont of the solid rook or mineral, underground, and 
in these powerful engines perform the work. Tho 
. principal metals, and 1>ther minerals wliich%re em¬ 
ployed in the arts and manufactures, and which aro 
mined for use, aro the following : gold, silver, mer- 
eury { copper, iron, lead, zinc, tin, nickel, antimony, 
manganese, bismuth, cobalt, platinum, coal, sul¬ 
phur, gypsum, graphite, etc. 

Coal Mining.—The usual mode of reaching coal Is to sink 
a perpendicular shaft, though sometimes an inclined plane 
is adopted. When tho shaft has boon sunk to the necessary 
depth, a level is driven on each side, which serves to conduct 
the accumulation of water from tho workings. Erotu this 
point the coal is worked out ns far as is practicable along 
the rise of the stratum. In some mines the coal is taken out 
'in parallel spaces of fifteen feet wide, intersected by pas¬ 
sages at right lyigles, between the two, masses of coal being 
left for tho support of the roof of the seam. In getting hut 
the coal, Die miner 
undercuts the seam 
with a light pick for 
two or three feet in¬ 
wards, and then,driv¬ 
ing in w edges at the 
toj-i of the seam, 
breaks away the over¬ 
hanging portion. 

Wasting is s o m e - 
• times, though not 

often, used. In a . >• hicwers,” uolebs, 

shaft, there are usually 

four divisions, the two center ones being used for sending i 
up and down the men and pie coal; one of the others eon- j 
tains the pumps, ami'the other is used to withdraw fold | 
air from the mine, a furnace lieing constructed at the j 
bottom of it, The cages aro suspended to a flat wire rope, j 
and run up and down on guide rods. The ventilation in the j 
mine is secured by doors in the passages, called traps, which 
open and shut at proper intervals. Coal is found chiefly in 
Great Britain and in the United States, of all the countries 
in the world. Jn 187(5 the amount, of con) mined in Great 
Britain was 148,089,385 tous ; the production of tho United 
States, in the same year, was 40,005,718 tons. Germany 
came next with 43,804,068 tons. Tim product of all tho rest 
of the world amounted to 150,000,000 tons, the entire pro¬ 
duct for that year being 276,830,005 tons. Coal is classi¬ 
fied as bituminous, oy soft coal, and anthracite, or hard coal. 
The principal deposit of tho latter, in the United States, is 
in an afea of about 470 square, miles, ill Pennsylvania. 

In 1878 Australia produced coal to the amount of £710,- 

000 . 

Coppar Mining.—Copper, in its nat ive or metal stale, or 
in combination with other metal# and minerals, is gener¬ 
ally distributed throughout the world. It is found in large 
quantity in Russia, Norway, Sweden, Great JBribiin, 
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Prussia, Austria, Prance, Spain, Italy, Turkey, Algeria, 
Australia, East indies, Japan, South America, Cuba; 
Jamaica, Mexico, and tho United States. Copper was 
enumerated among-the minerals of Now England as early as 
1632, and smelting-works were set up in Massachusetts in 
1648. It was discovered in Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, and South Curolina during the colonial period, and 
very rich mines were found in Tennessee. In 17,09 the 
oldest mining charter in the country was granted to a com¬ 
pany to work copper-mines in Connecticut. In 1766, 80 
tons of copper ore valued at £100 sterling a toil, were 
exported from New York. Tho Lake Superior copper- 
mines were known to the French Jesuits before 1600. This, 
region was surveyed about 1825, and in 1843 was ceded to 
the United States by the Cliippcways. ’ The following year 
the great copper-fever broke put, when speculators ami 
miners went, mad over Lake Superior copper. Innumerable 
companies were formed, and thousands of miners and 
adventurers settled in (he region. It was not until 1850 
(hat, eoppermining at. Luke Superior was based on a firm 
basis. Prom that time the annual product from the mines 
, was enormous; much 

of it was native, 
metal, though silver 
was sometimes found 
in connection with it. 
Copper is classed as 
follows: 1. Mass-cop¬ 
per is cut out with 
cold-chisels in lumps^ 
of several hundred 
weight, amf yields 
,, ,, from 70 to 80 per 

cent, of pure metal. 
2. Barrel-work, consisting of pieces too large to be slumped, 
and which ure packed in barrels for transportation. 3 
Stamp-work, Which is the ore crushed in steam stamp- 
mills and packed in casks and barrels ; before crushing, 
file ore is roasted, when eaie must be.taken to prevent the 
copper from fusing and oxidfeirtg. In extras!mg eopjier 
from Us ores, the process til’d, is followed out. i.s tedious 
ami complicated, arising from the. difficulty of separating 
the iron and sulphur found in combination witlv the cop¬ 
per. In 1S72 a single mine in the Luke Siqierior region 
yielded 8.000 tons of pure cupper, nearly one-tenth of 
the production of the whole? world. It is estimated that 
tho tola! production of copper lias more than doubled 
within a qmirler of a century, the increase being'largely 
due to tho Luko Superior mines. Notwithstanding this, 
tho United States still import ore from Cuba and Chili, 
pig and bar copper from other parts of South America, 
and sle uthing copper from Great Britain. In England 
the Cornwall and Devon mines aro enormously rich. The 
value of copper is derived from its properties of tenacity, 
softness, and ductility. It is brought to market in sheets 
and plates, and is made into sheathing, stills, coni 
denser*, boilers, pals, and innumerable utensils. Copper,. 

when combined with zinc, becomes brass ; combined with 
« * 
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tin, it makes bronze, gun-metal, and bell-metal. Formerly 
it was largely employed in coinage, but Jms lawn consider¬ 
ably superseded by a composition of nickel and copper, and 
in England by bronze. The name- copper is derived from 
that of the island of Cyprus, where It was obtained ilrst by 
the Creeks. In 1878 Australia produced copper and tin 
amounting to £1,771,000, the average yield of copper Iniing 
4 14,500 {ons. 

Tin Mining.—Tin is a soft metal, very malleable, and 
can be beaten out. into thin leaves, in which form it is 
known as tin-foil. It was one of the earliest metals known, 
Ha it entered into the composition of bronze, of whieh tho 
' most ancient, metallic weapons and tools wore made. Tin 
was obtained from Cornwall, England, by the Phoenicians, 
and to this date England is tho greatest tin-producing 
country, having raised in 187.fi aland 18,690 tons of dressed 
ore, or 8,500 tons of metal. Tin is found in Bohemia and 
Saxony, Spain, Portugal, and Malacca, and the neighboring 
islands. It has been found in large rpiantities in Tasmania, 
Van Diemen’s Land, anil in’CJucenslaud, Australia. In tho 
latter district it was discovered in 1872, when 2,000 men 
obtained the metal to the value of £100,000 sterling, which 
was doubled in the, next year. In J876, Australia exported 
8,892 tons. In 1878 prices fell, and tho yield was much 
lessened. In reducing tin ore. it is stamped to a very fine 
powder, after winch it is washed to remove the impurities 
from the ore, and is nest deprived of its sulphur and 
arsenic in a reverberatory furnace j from this furnace, the 
reduced tin is run off into a cast-iron pan, from whieh it is 
•ladled into molds to produce blocks or ingots of a convenient 
size, it still bus to go through a refining process to remove 
the oxide of tm and other impure properties. 

Lead Mining.—Pure lead is of very rare occurrence,; it 
is usually obtained from the native sulphide of loud, known 
as ffalam, which, when tolerably pure, is smelted readily. 
The ore is roasted in a reverberatory furnace, in masses of 
twenty to forty owls, at, a time, being first washed in an 
apparatus for the purpose, to remove impurities. After the 
first roasting the ore is thoroughly mixed, the furnace tem¬ 
perature is suddenly raised, sulphureous acid is thrown off, 
and the lead is partially reduced. Dime is now thrown in, 
mixed with slug and unreduced Ore, when the lead becomes 
entirely separated and runs off through a tap-hole. Lead 
reduced from galena contains from eighL to ten ounces to the 
ton, of silver. It also contains antimony mid tin as impuri¬ 
ties, and these are separated lit fusing the metal in shallow 
pans, when these metals conje to the surface in the form of 
oxides and are skimmed off. Lead is desilverized by melt¬ 
ing it and allowing it to cool slowjy, the process being 
accompanied hv brisk stirring, when a jmrtion of the 
lead crystaliz.es m small grains, the remainder being 
rich in silver. The granulated portion is then tuken 
away iri a strainer, and this process i.- rejieuted until the 
silver and lead are completely separated anil in different 
vessels. ■ 

The great lead district, of the United States lies on either 
side of the Mississippi H.i\ r in Northwestern Illinois, 
tkiuthwestern Wisconsin, and iowa, and in the State of Mis¬ 


souri. It is bounded by the Wisconsin River on the north, 
by the Apple River in Illinois on the south, and on the 
east by the eastern branch of the Pecatonika ; on the west 
it extends to twelve miles west of tfce .Mississippi In 1846 
the quantity of American lead sold in St,. Louis and New 
Orleans was about 55,1)00,000 pounds. The lead mines of 
Great Britain and Spain yield the largest quantity of this 
metal—about 75,0(10 tons each annually. The irojairtation 
into the United States of lead in pigs, bars, and ore, declined 
between 1871 and 1881 from $8,711,785 to $835,070. Lead 
ore is found to some extent in New Hampshire, Massachu¬ 
setts, New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Tennessee, North 
Carolina, and Kentucky. In Colorado, tho silver-mining 
district, shows a large proportion of lead, whieh is, however, 
neglected fur the rich output of silver. 

Mercury.—Mercury, popularly known as “quicksilver;” 
is the only molal that remains fluid at. ordinary terojiera- 
tures, though it freezes at — 89’ and boils at 662", when it 
vaporizes. This metal is usually obtained from deposits of 
cinnabar, in whieh it occurs in tho projiortion of 86.2 to 
13.8. Cinnabar is a rare mineral, and the most productive 
mines of it are those of Almadon, in Spiin, which have been 
Worked for nearly 2,500 years. JJext to these in import¬ 
ance are the mines of Idria, in Austria, which were discov¬ 
ered in 1497, and which produce 830 tons of quicksilver 
annually ; other mines exist in Germany, Hungary, Peru, * 
California, China, Jajwn and, Mexico. In California, mer¬ 
curial ore was discovered before gold, anil in 1845 a com¬ 
pany began to work the Now A louden mine, near San Jost?. 
The annual yield of nil the California mines is about 
2,000,000 pounds, or about.one-third of tho total production 
of the world. In obtaining the metal from tiio ore tho 
latter is burned In a furnace, when the mercury is collected 
in a condensing chamber, or it is distilled with iron filings 
or slaked lime, which combines with the suJphur and sets 
flip mercury free. From certain chemical preparations of 
mercury we obtain calomel and corrosivo sublimate, tho 
latter a virulent poison, whose antidote is tho white of eggs; 
we also get from it vermilion, and it is largely used as an 
amalgam for separating gold from the pulverized ijuarls, 
and in the manufacture of mirrors, being spread upon one 
surface of plate glass. 

It is said that the Old Almaden mine in Spain controlled 
the Chincso market for quicksilver until afow years ago, 
when the New Almaden mine shipjieil 10,000 flasks (of 76J ' 
Jtis.) to Hong Kong, and sold them so much below the mar¬ 
ket price as to drive out the Spanish article. The exjiort of 
quicksilver from the United States, whieh was 2,152,499 
pounds, fell off after that year, ihe produation being less¬ 
ened, and in 1874 the exjiort was only 001,880 poundB. It 
has, however, recovered, and in 1880 amounted to 8,574,- 
412 pounds. 

Gold Mining—The first mines of gold were probably* 
worked in Eastern Asia. Ethiopia, Nubia, and Egypt also 
contributed largely of this metal, down to a period as late 
as the fifteenth or sixteenth century. At about this period 
gold mining was prosecuted Ihrougb-Uentral and Northern 
Europe, .and especially in Germany, though the» average 
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anauaJ production of. gold in the mines of Europe was not 
more than £100,Oik). About the year 1700goldmines were 
discovered in Russia, and in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, the product hajJ doubled. Gold was first shipped 
from America in 1603, and for the next twenty years this 
country produced about $250,000 a year. Mexico and Peru 
added largely to the gold of the world, and by 1520 the sup¬ 
ply from the Western Continent reached ten million dollars. 
From 1700 to 1810 the pro¬ 


duct of the American 
mines amounted to 4,000 
million dollars. In 1848 
gold was discovered in (fali- 
fornia, where at first 
“ placer” mining prevailed, 
and for the following ten 
year? California produced 
500 million dollars. In 
1851 gold was discovered in 
Australia, near Bathurst, 
and the total valuo of the 
gold mines in Australia, be¬ 
tween 1851 and 1850, rps 
100,050,000 pounds. 

Gold had beqp discovered 
in New South Wales as early 
as 1830, but it was not. until 
February, 1831, that Edward 
Hainan Hargraves, a Cali¬ 
fornia miner, verified this 
by “striking” it. in paying 
quantities. The first “nug¬ 
get " discovered weighed 
thirteen ounces, and at once 
crowds flocked to the new 
“El Dorado,” as many as 
1,800 men being counted in 
one day <•«. route to Bath¬ 
urst. At first a license of 
80j. per head was charged 
by tho Government for the 
privilege of searching for 
gold, but this was soon 
greatly reduced. In tho 
same year (1851) of the dis¬ 
co veries in New South , Australia 

Wales, gold was discovered in Victoria, about seventy 
milefc northwest of the city of Melbourne, again bv a 
California ruiner,»one James William Esmond. Discov¬ 
eries at Mount. Alexander and Ballarat, .followed, a Govern¬ 
ment license system wus adopted, and sjiecdily the usual 
scenes of a new gold-mining locality were re-enacted. At, 
first alluvial deposits were worked (placcr-minihgi, but 
this gave placo to quartz-mining, and in 1878 only 33 per 
cant, of the gold obtained was alluvial, the remaining 65 
per uent. being from quarts. Rich veins wrre found at a 
m depth of 3,893 feel, 1,200 feet ltelow the sea level, atid at 
Sandhurst^ and Ballarat veins were worked at depths of 


1,458 and 1,114 feet respectively. The average yield was 
found to be 11 dwts. and a fraction. Iri 1878 there were 
1,086 steam-engines employed in ntises, 750 of which were 
on quartz. reefs. The’numiter of miners employed in 1879 
was 37,553, tho number of Chinese being 9,110. The total 
value, of the machinery in use was .£1,890,788. The proxi¬ 
mate area of (he gold-fields was 1,284 square miles, and at 
least seventeen shafts were sunk more than 1.000 feet deep. 

From the first discovery 
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of*the Victoria gold-fields 
to 1880, the quantity of gold 
obtained amounted to 48,- 
817,596 ounces, valued at 
£195,270,384, at £4 per 
ounce; tho nverago yield 
was nltout, 1,700,-000 ounces 
per annum. Gold, was also 
mined largely in Queens, 
land, though not <tf so pure 
a qualify us that found 4n 
Victoria. The Queensland- 
yield amounted in 1873 to 
£717,540, and in 1877 had 
increased to £1,611,103. In 
1860 gold Was discovered in 
Nova Scotia, and since that 
time has been regularly 
mined in that, provmco with 
a fair average yield. The 
value of the total amount of < 
gold produced in the United 
Slates in 1881 was $30,500,- 
,{[00; the total amount pro¬ 
duced since 1848, $1,55*, 
141,533. The total amount 
of gold in existence in the 
world at the end of 1881 was 
$7,703,223,772. Quartz- 
mining is conducted by tun¬ 
nelling tho side of a lylt 
where the gold is found, or 
excavating a shaft from the 
surface; galleries, cross-cuts, 
tad winces being laid at in¬ 
tervals. As the quartz is got 
IOLIJ MINE. * out it, is taken to I lie stamp 

mill, where it is pulverized by a number of strong iron pes¬ 
tles, worked by steam or water-|>ower : rath stamp can pul¬ 
verize ffian one to three tons of rock in twenty-four hours: 
us the rock becomes dust a stream of water carries it 
through a fine iron screen, whence it flows away in a shallow 
sluice, where I he gold is extracted by mercury. Much of 
the ore passes away in tailings, and is treated by toasting or 
by chemical process. To extract the metal, new modes of 
reduction are constantly being invented, and greatly 
increase the gross product; the gold, when extracted, is 
assayed and molded into ingots for the market. 

Silver Mining.—Silver is found in combination with 




















gold, mercury, lead, antimony, arsenic, sulphur, etc. It is 
also occasionally found in crystallized masses. The silver 
mines of Mexico wore until quite recently the richest known 
to exist. Chili and Peru stood next for their silver produc¬ 
tion. Bolivia is also rich in silver, and of European coun¬ 
tries Spain had the most prodifct, hut it luts declined since 
4858 . The great silver-mining industry of tho United 
States began in lHfW, when it was discovered in Nevada, in 
ihe Comstock Lode. By 1865 the leading mines on this 
lode had yielded over thirty million dollurs, and from 1809 
to 1806 the total product of all tho mines on this lode was 
about seventy million dollars. Silver was soon discovered in 
.Colorado, Idaho, Moninna, and Utah. Up to December, 
1878, the value of sil ver yielded in Colorado was about sixteen 
million dollars, but 
tho discovery of I lie 
Leftd Ville. lit i ij i n g 
district in 1877 
added greatly lo the 
quantity mined, the 
output of ore in those 
mines being valued 
at $15,286,966 lo 
1880. The geneial 
principles of silvor- 
miniiig are the same 
as those employed iu 
gold ; tlw mi notion 
of the ore. is aeconi- 
A plished by ordinary 
smelting, the erusli- 
ed ore being mixed 
witli other constitu¬ 
ents and heated in a 
furnace, when the 
silver and lead oomo 
down as an alloy. 

The silver is after- 
wards separated in 
a proper furnace, in the silver 

the lead being re¬ 
moved as litharge or oxide of lead, and a cake .of silver 
left. The total product of silver in the United Slates in 
1881 was $40,100,000 ; from 1848 lo that date the' total 
product was $501,072,060. The value of all the silver in 
existence in the world in 1881 was $6,757,846,025. 

Iron Mining.—Iron is seldom met with in its native 
state, being usually alloyed with sulphur, arsenic, or phos¬ 
phorus. This metal was known very early in the history of 
man, and it has been found nil over (he world. Tho chief 
kind arc: 1 . Magnetie iron <>ie. 2. Bed hemal ilc. specu¬ 

lar, or red iron ore. 6. Brown hematite, or brown iron 
ore. 4. Carbonate of iron, The tii Nt, of thi'se is the richest 
in metal. Iron ore is reduced by smelling in a blast fur¬ 
nace, as has already been described in Manukaotcrks. 
This metal is found occupying extensive areas in the United 
States, Pennsylvania being snceially rich in it, while the 
region about Lake Superior produces a valuable quality. 


The total product of iron ore in the United State* ior 1879 
was 7,001,809 tons, the value being $20,470,758. The 
annual production of iron ore in Great Britain is sixteen and 
a half million tons, and the total production of the rest of 
the world is twenty-two million tons. 

Zinc Mining. —Zinc is a hard, bluish-white metal, very 
•brittle at ordinary temperatures, but which becomes ductile 
ami malleable at 210", when it can bo drawn into wire, or 
beaten or rolled into thin plates. It is never found in the 
native state, but in the form of ■ sulphurek or carbonate of 
zinc, usually associated with tho ores of tin, lead, or copper. 
Sweden is rich in zinc, and it is foinjd in (treat Britain; red 
oxide of zinc occurs in New Jersey ; S.nd in oilier partsof the 
United State*. The metal is. extracted from its ores by 

chemical processes 
too complicated, for 
description herb. It 
. is used for coaling 
wire and sheet-iron, 
making wbaL is 
known os galvanized 
. iron. It is also em¬ 
ployed in the nwnu- 
faf ture of pain^ and 
certain preparations 
of it have import 
tant medical uses. 
Zinc dies liavc l»een 
found in Pennsyl¬ 
vania, Missouri, 
North Carolina, Ar¬ 
kansas, Wisconsin, 
Tennessee, etc. The 
first zinc made in the 
. United States was 
in 1888, but in 1851 
a block weighing 
... 10,400 pounds was* 
exhibited from the 

IN THE SILVER MINKS or NEVADA. State Of Now Jersey 

in tha London Kx- 

1 hibitum. It was csl imatod several years since that of tho 
j entire product of the world Prussia yields 58 per cent, 
j Belgium 27, Kussia 7, and the United'S^atek SL The sheet- 
j zinc made "in Pennsylvania Is considered equal to the finest 
! European manufacture. " . • ’ 

I Nickel.—This metal'is only found jit a native state in 
j meteoric stones. It occurs in combination<with arsenic, gnd 
I is mined extensively Jn Baxony, Westphalia, Hungary,' 

| Sweden, and other European countries.. It,is much used in 
' the manufacture of German-silver and otbor alloys, and for 
i plating on other metals, being capable of - receiving a high 
polish and of resisting Atmospheric influences. In coinage/ 
it. is alloyed with zinc and copper, the proportions used 4n 
5 the United StatesCent of 1857 being 88 percent, copper and 
| 12 nickel. -. , 

| Diamond Mining.— Diamonds areJtouml not only in tbf 
! form ol perfect crystals, but Also, rolled grains j and they are 
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obtained partly from alluvial soils and tho sand of rivers, 
and partly from rocks, chiefly a qnartzy sands! one or con¬ 
glomerate, in which they are often associated with gold. A 
number of localities in India have been long celebrated as 
productive of diamonds, particularly Golcondu; they are 
found also in Malacca, Borneo, and other parts of the East; 
nor were any diamonds procured in any other part of the 
world till the begin- 
ningof the eighteenth 
century, when they 
wore discovered in re¬ 
markable abundance 
in tho d i s t r ic t of 
Serra do Frio,, in the. 
province of M inns 
Geracs, in Brazil. 

Previous to t hat t inm, 
diamonds found in 
Brazilian gold mines 
had boon disregarded 
as mere pebbles; their 
nature became known 
in consequence of 
some of them acci¬ 
dentally finding their 
wiy to Europe. In 
1H29 they were dis¬ 
covered jn the Ural 
Mountains. They 
have also been found 
in Wuthorfonl Co., 

North Carolina ; in 
Halo Co., Georgia; in 
the province of Con¬ 
stantine, Algeria; in 
Australia, a ti d in 
South Africa. Dia¬ 
mond mines consist 
in general of mero 
diggings and wash¬ 
ings of alluvial de¬ 
posits. In Brazil tlie 
rhethod pursued is to 
rake the alluvial mat¬ 
ter backwards and 
forwards on inclined 
planes, over which a 
stream of wafer is 
made to run, till the 
lighter particles are carried «wav, when large stones are 
picked out by the hand, and what remains is carefully 
examined for diamonds. The work is carried on by slaves, 
and when a diamond of 17 carats is found, the slave 
who finds it is entitled to his liberty. Large diamonds 
are comparatively rare among those of Brazil, all the 
notable diamonds in tho world being Indian. Brazil pro¬ 
duces yearly from 85,000 to 30,000 carats of diamonds, of 
which, however, not more than 9,000 carats are capable 
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of being cut, the rest being either very small or of inferior 
quality. 

Antimony,-—A brittle metal, bluish-white in color, which 
is found associated with silver, iron, and other metals, in 
Germany, and in the islands of Singapore and Borneo. Tho 
metal is obtained by heating the crude on;-, covered with 
charcoal, on the bed of a furnace, when the sulphide of an¬ 
timony fuses, and is . 
drawn off in a liquid 
form into iron molds, 
where, it solidifies in 
cakes or loaves. These 
aro pulverized a n d 
placed on the bed of 
tt reverberatory fur¬ 
nace, in which tiio 
sulphur is removed in 
the form of a gas, 
when, the ro a s ted 
mass being mixed 
with powdered char¬ 
coal, and the whole 
wet, with a Solution 
of carbonate of soda, 
and luised to a bright 
red heat in crucibles, 
the metal fails to the 
bottom, leaving the 
impurities at the sur¬ 
face. Antimony is 
imu h used in alloys, 
as for britaunia and 
type-metal and plate 
pewter, ami is also 
employed in the cast¬ 
ing of bells to im¬ 
prove their sound. 

Manganese.—This 
metal is grayish white 
in. color, capable of a 
high degree of polish, 
and is so hind as to 
scratch glass and 
steel. But it oxidizes 
rapidly when exposed 
to the atmosphere, 
and should be pre¬ 
served in naphtha. 
It is only found na- 
rae.teoric stones, and is 


live in connection with iron in 
usually obtained by reducing one of its oxide by carbon at 
an extreme heat From manganese are obtained purpleand 
black colors used in staining glass. 

Bismuth.—A brittle metal, white, tinged with red, found 
occurring in veins of fissures, in Cornwall (England), Ger¬ 
many, France, anil Sweden. It is obtained by heating the 
ore in iron tubes in a furnace, when the motal volatilizes in 
a vapor, to be afterwards condensed and run into molds. It 
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is used in the manufacture of porcelain for fixing tho gild- is precipitated in the form of a Balt, containing chlorine and 

ing. It is also employed in medical practice, as a tonic ammonia, which are afterwards expelled by the action of 

and anti-spasmodic, and in tho manufacture of cosmetics, in heat, leaving the platinum in the form of a spongy mass, 

which use it becomes highly injurious, frequently causing It is then powdered, pressed, heated fo an intense heat in a 

paralysis. blast furnace, and hammered into ingots. Platinum is the 

Graphite, Plumbago, or Black Lead.—This mineral is heaviest known form of matter; it is insoluble in any acid 

one of the forms of carbon, and is found in Spain, Ceylon, except aqua regia; does not undergo oxidation in the air, 

Norway, Scotland, and various parts of the United States. and is of great importance in experimental and maimfaetur- 
An enormous mine ing chemistry, when 


of graphite was dis¬ 
covered in Siberia, 
near Irkutsk, in 
1850. The princi¬ 
pal use of the uiin- 
ewl is in tlie manu¬ 
facture of black lead 
periods, fur whieh 
purpose the crude 
black lead is puri 
fled, dried, pulver¬ 
ized, made into a 
paste with water, 
and pressed into the 
desired shape, when 
it is, cut into lengths 
and fitted between 
two grooved lengths 
of cedar or other 
wool, which are 
glued together, and 
being made in tours, 
are sawn apart to 
become pencils. 
Graphite is also used 
in combination with 
clay in t he manufac¬ 
ture of crucibles, in 
the preparation of 
stove-polish, and to 
relieve friction in 
machinery. 

Cob alt. — This 
metal is found in 
combination with 
arsi nie and sulphur, 



formed inlo cruci- 
. hies, stills, spatulas, 
etc. 

Sulphur.—Sul¬ 
phur is found, either 
in a free state, or 
combined with other 
elements, distrib¬ 
uted over a large 
portion of the globe. 
W h e n free it is 
usually found in 
regularly-formed 
crystals, and in this 
state it occurs ex¬ 
tensively ut Ifrbino 
in Italy, Girgenti 
in Sicily, and in 
Croatia. The same 
mineral, mixed with 
earthy matter, is 
found in Italy, Mo¬ 
ravia, and Poland. 
Iceland is also rich 
m both varieties, 
but the mineral re- 
.soureos of I hat coun¬ 
try have been but 
little developed. In 
the form of sulphide, 
sulphur occursabun 
dantlv in connection 
with iron, copper, 
lead, zinc, etc;.; and 
as sulphates in lime, 
magnesia, baryta, 


and in a native slate HYDRAULIC 

ill meteoric stones. 

Preparations of it are employed in the manufacture of colors 
used in painting on porcelain. It is also manufactured into 
sympathetic inks in some of its compounds, the inks lieirig 
pink, blue, green, or yellow, according to tin combination 
employed 

Platinum—This is designated as one of the “noble 
metals,” and is found in the native state in .-mall, steel-gray 
granules, though sometimes in lunqw, varying in size from 
that of a pigeon's egg to twenty pounds. The metal is ex¬ 
tracted from tin;ore by first removing the metals n-cK-iided 
with it by the action of powerful acid-., when the platinum 


mining. etc. The prepara¬ 

tion of sulphur from 

the ore consists of removing the grosser impurities by fusion 
and distillation, usually carried on at the point of produc¬ 
tion. Refined sulphur is still further purified by distilla¬ 
tion in a large east-iron still, being afterward condensed in 
a cool receiver. Sulphur is extensively used in the manu¬ 
facture of matches and gunpowder, aud also of bleaching 
agents, but its chief employment is in the manufacture of 
sulphuric acid. 

Gypsum.—This mineral is composed of sulphate of lime 
and water, and is found extensively deposited throughout 
tho world. It often occurs in considerable masses, and in 
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totally different geological positions. In form it varies from 
very perfect six-sided crystals to shaj>cless masses, und in 
color from white to yellow, ml, brown, or black, according 
to tho nature of the impurities combined with it. With the 
water driven from it by heat, and pulverized, it us known as 
piaster of Paris, and in this form is groutly in use for mold¬ 
ing figures and ornamentation, making casts of heads, etc. 
But its most important use is as a fertilizer, for which pur¬ 
pose itis finely pulverized before using. A beautiful variety 
of uncrystalized gypsum is alabaster, used in the. manufac¬ 
ture of many ornamental objects. Satin spar is also a fibrous 
variety of the same mineral, niul is much used in making 
necklaces and for inlaid work. 

Amber.—A peculiar resinous substance, similar in some 
particulars to ordinary tree-gums ; amber us, nevertheless, 
even now, a mystery as to its origin, though it is generally 
believed to be derived from an extinct, tree, of the family of 
conifers It appears in some parts of the world in masses 
or beds, like coal, while it is also found cast, up by the sea, 
on the coast of the Baltic, and in considerable quantities. 
It is found in lumps of different, sizes and sha|>es, is slightly 
brittle, has a pleasant, aromatic odor •when burned, is made 
negatively eleetnc by friction, and from this fact gave tho 
name electricity, electron being the Greek word for amber. 
Amber is found on the roasts oi Sicily and the Adriatic, in 
different par's of Europe. Siberia. Greenland, etc The 
Kingdom of Prussia derives an annual revenue of about, 
£1,000 a year from the collection of amber between Ko- 
ll'gsberg and Memcl. Here it is found thrown by the tido 
upon the shore afLur a storm, or is caught m nets where it is 


1 found floating, entangled tv ith seaweed, and is also excavated 
! from a Jyeal lied of bituminous wood. From amber is ob- 
! tainod, by distillation, a volatile oil, which is said to have 
therapeutic virtues as an anti-spasmodic, it is employed 
in the arts for the manufacture of a great many different 
ornamental articles—jewelry, mouth-pieces for pipes, ote. 
By many it is considered lo bo a speeilie against fever, and 
; particularly hay fever, when worn as a necklace of beads. 

It, is found of different, characters, transparent, semi-trnns- 
J parent, translucent, and opaque. Smuet irues insects of non¬ 
existent species are found enclosed in it, and specimens of 
j this character are rare and greatly sought after by collectors. 

I The largest, piece of amber known is in the royal cabinet at 
i Berlin, ami weighs eighteen pounds. 

Albertite.—A varii ty of cancel coal, highly bituminous, 

' a considerable deposit of which formerly existed in New 
Brunswick, oil the coast of tho Bay of Fundy. This mineral 
is black, with a brilliant surface, and susceptible of be¬ 
ing carved into ornaments, having the appearaneo of jet. 
From it is obtained, by distillation, an illuminating oil, and 
i this was the ordinary means for obtaining coal-oil, prior to 
the discovery of the petroleum fields of Pennsylvania, West 
i Virginia, and elsewhere. Limited beds of this coal have 
been found in Pennsylvania and in certain parts of Europe. 
The Boghead coni, found near Bathgate, Scotland, is of 
this variety, yielding a large proportion of paraffine oil 
and naphtha. It is si ill a mooted question whether this 
mineral is to be considered a- a coal or a shale, and much 
discussion on the subject has occurred among scientific 
men. 



THE - WELCOME STRANGKU" NUGGET. 
Found near Ihjnolhy, Victoria. 
•Weighing 2 , 21)0 on. Value, 451),534, 
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IJEKR as it may seem, tbore | 
arc n great many persons who 
would never lake bodily oxer- 1 
oiso if il were not. designated ; 
and prescribed as " Out-Door- 
Sport." Mens Kini/t in cor- I 
/>orr mtio was the old Latin I 
aphorism, for the body ran- | 
not be maintained in health j 
if all (lit' work is thrown on 
the brain. Man is so consti¬ 
tuted that every organ, both of 
amenta) and physical nature, 
requires to |>o severally exer¬ 
cised. Without this the ma¬ 
chinery of the body gets out 
of order, and the mind so tiers for it. 

Providence in all these matters has implanted in 
us instincts which under due control are excellent 
guides. In all rapid actions involving the exer¬ 
cise of the muscles, when engaged in any skillful 
pastime, there is an instinctive pleasure. What it j 
is we can hardly say. Why the keeping of a shut- j 
tie-cock in the air, or the return of a ball at ten- j 
nis, or the skillful delivery of the bull in base-ball ! 
give pleasure, is much too metaphysical a question J 
for us to debate here. Sufficient to say that where j 
any difficulty has to be overcome or a feat of skill I 


executed, the actor is delighted with his act. This 
is the same whether executed alone or in the prcR- • 
cnee of others ; although no doubt the pleasure of 
exciting approbation has considerable influence on 
the result. 

In these days of self-culture, the knowledge of 
games is a part of polite breeding, and is good for 
us in many other respects. It exercises the mus¬ 
cles, quickens the action of the heart, throws off 
humors and old tissue, and renders many a dose of 
medicine unnecessary. It is also useful to us in 
society. It gives people something to do, quickens 
companionships, and excites amusement and com¬ 
petition. It gives people something to talk about, 
promotes conversation, and enables young people 
to amuse each other without dullness or ennui. 

The most important influence of Out-Door- 
Sports is on the growth of the figure in young per¬ 
sons, and this is especially the case with ladies. The 
type of figure among the female population of our 
largo cities, is essentially weakened by the want of 
out-door sport in several generations. The should¬ 
ers slope, the back stoops, often one shoulder is 
higher than another. The chest is narrow, and 
the limbs are -shrunken. Now, this is only the 
want of exercise. America and Australia have 
] trod need some of the most magnificent speci¬ 
mens of the human race. Our forefathers were 
not Lilliputians, but the tendency to excessive 
brain labor has dwarfed the present generation. 
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and given an undue predominance to mental over 
physical exercise, developing the brain at the ex¬ 
pense of the body. 

In the following pages wo have been able to do 
no more than sketch the outline of the principal 
games, but we have done our best in each instance} 
to give the latest and most authentic edition of the 
Various rules. As wealth increases, .a larger num- 
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her of persons are set free from the obligations of 
daily toil. For them it is moBt important that 
healthful and legitimate recreation should be pro¬ 
vided. It is bo easy to be idle. Climate is often 
made the excuse. There Ir, however’, a languor 
proceeding from a condition of the blood, which 
is often mistaken for fatigue, and which can best 
be thrown off by exercise. 


I 

AWN tennis is played on a court lin'd 
out either on turf, asphalt, or hardened 
elny. It may also he played on a 
wooden floor. The court should lie 
laid out as in the diagram on page Hid, 
the linrs being marked with while- 
wash or paint, or with cord piping fast¬ 
ened down with hair-pins. First mark 
the sides of a parallelogram, m 1 
(twenty-seven feet) m k (seventy-eight 
feet), which, with the parallel lines k i and i 1, form the 
boundaries of a single court for a two-handed game. M 1 
a ad k i are called “base lines.” Twenty-one feet from 
the net, draw the “ service lines,” d e and h g. Then draw 
the center line, and the court is complete for a slnglo game. 
For double mutches, extend the base lines to 3(5 feet, and 
add external side lines. 

The eholeu of a racket is an important, matter. It should bo 
from 12) ounces to 13) ounces for a lady, and from 13) 
ounces up to 15) ounces fora gentleman. Borne players pre¬ 
fer a still heavier weight. 

For the instruction of persons who have no opportunity 
of seeing the game in operation, the elementary steps may 
be accurately indicated with the aid of the diagram. Where 
two porsons play, one is called “ striker-in,” or “server,” 
and the other, “striker-out.” Stipposo the server to bo 
playing from m 1 (court, a), he places one foot on, or within,- 
the l>a8e line, and the other foot without. In this position 
he strikes the ball with the racket so as to serve it over the 
net into the diagonally opposite court., I, where the striker- 
out awaits it, behind the service line. The striker-out lei s 
the ball bound once, and before it roaches the ground a j 
second time, he must strike it bock over the net so it will I 


fall anywhere within the court. Now. the server is required 
to send il track so it will full anywhere within the opposite 
court, ami to do this he may “volley” the ball (that is, 
strike it before it, reaches the ground), or strike it after one 
bound. The ball is sent thus bie k and forth so long us it is 
in play, that, is, wit d it twice touches the ground, or is struck 
out of court or into the net, or strikes the person of either 
player, in which ease the bull is said to Tie “dead.” When a 
service ball strikes the top of the net, yet. passes over, it is 
called a “let,” and does not, count.. A failure to keep the 
ball in [day makes n score for the opponent, A ball is not 
in play until it. lias been served as above into thi court of the 
striker-out. A failure to serve within Hie court of the 
striker-out, is culled a “fault.” Two successive faults count 
a score against the server. The second hall is served from 
the left lwise line, into the left court e; and so on from right 
to left until the game is out. The modern game is counted 
like ancient tennis. Before either player lias scored, the 
score is called “ Love all.” The fil'd score, or nee. counts 15; 
the second, 15 more, or 30 all told; the. third, 10 more, or 
40; and the fifth scores game When both sides are 40 at 
the same time, it is eallid “douce;” then two successive 
scores, on either side, arc necessary to win. The first score 
after donee is called “advantage.” If the next scorn is in 
favor of the opponent, then it is deuce again, and so on until 
one or the other makes two successive scores. In the second 
game, the striker-out 1 incomes the server, or striker-in. The 
sides alternate as servers until one has won six games, 
thereby winning the “set.” The outer lines indicate the 
boundaries of the. court, for four-handed games. Partners 
play right and left, each taking the service in his own 
court. 

The partner who is not serving usually plays in near the 
j service line, toward his own side, or the center, it being 
I better for the server to defend the rear of the court. In three- 
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FIO. 1 .—ITNIlKRHAJiD SKUVICK. 


handed games, it is I wo against one, the partners playing 
as in four-handed games. 

There are three ways of serving: (lie underhand, the over¬ 
hand, and the high service. For the simple underhand 
service, grasp the racket in the middle of the handle, and 
stooping, drop the hall, striking it with the racket full 
faced. (Figure 1.) 

To put ‘ twist” on the ball, strike it with the rocket 
nearly horizontal but slightly inclined fosvvard This will 
put a right-hand twist on the ball, so that when it bounds 
it will skew toward the striker-out in a very puzzling way. 
If he is prepared for a slraiglit. stroke, ho must alter his 
position or play a back-hander. 

The overhand service is made with the racket held nearly 
on a level with the shoulder. To produce a twist, turn the 
racket nearly face uppermost, and drop (lie ball on to the 
surface, cutting rather than striking the ball. This will 
give a strong left-hand twist, so that on striking theground 
the ball will bound away from the opponent's right 

The same result, to a greater extent, may be produced by 
the high service. In making it, throw the ball up nearly in 
a line, with the right shoulder, and in striking, bold the racket 
on a riant, so that it will strike the ball on the right side. Jf 
this stroke is cleverly made, it will cause the ball to swerve 
while in the air, so strong is the efTc t of the twist, and when 
it strikes the ground it will bound outward. 

In returning a service ball, or a ball in play, the player 
should always endeavor to drive as near the top of the net as 
jiossible without cutting into t ho net. There is a right and 
a wrong moment for taking a ball. After hounding, it should 
be struck when its upper momentum is spent and it is about 
to fall. The reason of this is clear. If the ball is si ruck on 
the rise, it will leave the racket, at an angle equal to tliat of 
its incidence. In other words, it will lob up. The samo 
principle must be borne in mind in taking a “ skver." It will 
leave the racket, at a descending angle equal to that at which 
it, strikes the racket. In fast play, you must, take the ball 
how and when you can. It is bet lor to hold the racket long. 
But for ordinary forehand play, especially where the ilriving 


is not hard, the better plan is to hold the racket short, and 
let the stroke be given more from the shoulder than the 
elbow. * 

THE EIGHT STROKES. 

There are eight principal strokes at tennis, each of which 
should be thoroughly mastered. In order to do this, a per¬ 
son anxious to become a good player should practieo each 
separately, having the ball pitched to him at a certain spot, 
and standing so as to play one particular stroke until it can 
be pluyed with certainty. Some strokes only occur at rare in¬ 
tervals, and, consequently, unless practiced separately, are 
never really learned. 

Pore Overhand.—The first and principal stroke is the 
fore overhand. For this stroke, hold the racket short, well 
up 1 o the face, with a very slight liackward incline. Tn order 
to [.lay a ball in this manner, you should stand about eight¬ 
een inches to the left of its course, and strike it as it [.asses 
you. While it is of the utmost importance to be quick, more 
misses are made from being too quick than too slow. You 
should let vour racket hover, us it were, a moment before 
striking. If you do this there will be no force in the stroke 
except that intended for the ball. When you have to run 
forward to a ball, recollect to deduct the force of your run 
from the force of the stroke, or you will strike out of court., 
and, if you run back, increase the force, as your run will 
deduct so much from the blow. Try to strike the ball well 
in the center of the racket. If you hit the wood it is almost 
sure to score against you. In making this stroke the left 
loot, should lie forward and the right back. (Figure 2.) 

Fore Underhand is a stroke made with the racket held at 
the extreme end of tile handle. It is most useful in taking 
half-volleys, quick services, and long drives. When live, play 
is very fast and the bull is returned close over the net. (lie 
ball rises only a few inches after striking the ground. Con¬ 
sequently it must tie taken underhand, or not at all. In 
good underhand play the ball should not tic lobbed up in the 



FIG. 2.— FORE OVKttUAND STROKS. 
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ait. Be sure to turn the elbow well in, and return as close 
to the top of the net as you can. 

The High Stroke.—Where a ball passes over the player, but 
at a pace that will cause it to fall behind him and within the 
court, he should play it down just over the not. Such a ball, 
played either at the opponent’s feet or in some undefended 
part of the court, is almost sure to score. Be careful not to 
cut into the net. 

Back Overhand.—In case a ball twists suddenly, or is re¬ 
turned so quickly that you cannot get to the left of it so as 
to take it forehand, you must strike backhanded. The dif¬ 
ficulty is to get behind the ball in time. The right foot 
should be well forward and the left back. Turn the body 
from the waist well to the left, so as to throw its whole 
weight into the stroke. The racket should be held long or 
half-handle. If it passes you before you strike, the-ball will 
fly to the left and out of the court. By drawing the arm 
in as the blow is made, a very considerable twist may be im¬ 
parted to tho bull. 

Back Underhand is a stroke given with the right foot for¬ 
ward and the left back. The racket must be held at the ex¬ 
treme end of the handle, and, as in the preceding stroke, 
turn the body well lothc left. One great point in this stroke 
is to keep the elbow well up ut the moment of striking : it 
should tie as nearly as jiossible over the ball. The result 
of this is that the ball will not rise over the net more 
than a couple of feet at the most. This stroke 1ms a 
tendency io drive the ball to the opponent’s left corner, 
which is always his weakest point, and where lie can only 
reply by a backhanded stroke Next to the forehand 
this is, perhaps, the most important stroke in the game. 
In those two strokes the great science of the game consists. 
Without them the player is, as it were, half-handed, andean 
only play such balls us come on his right, whereas wit li them 
ho covers the whole space which his arm cun reach on either 
side. 

Forward Flay Overhand and Underhand.—These 



FIO. 3.—FORWARD OVERHAND STROKE. 



j FIG. -I.—FORWARD I'NIIO!iAND STROKE. 

, strokes are required chiefly for villoysnndlwisting balls. For 
the overhand, hold the racket, short and firm. When the ball 
is driven \erv hard, little mote than its own returned momen¬ 
tum is required to send it hack over the net. Avery telling 
play in single games, when yon aie near the net and your 
! opponent is nl or near 1 lie base Imi 1 , is to loosen the racket 
in the hand when the stroke is given. This stops the bait 
I without returning its force, and drops it just orir iho net, 
where it falls long before the opponent can get to it. (Fig. 3.) 

Forward Underhand Strokes should be played as 
much ns possible with the tucket under the arm ami the 
elbow upwards and outwards. The effect of this is to keep 
the ball from rising, and to return it just over the net. 
Nearly ail that has ! ecu said with regard to the buck 
underhand applies to this stroke Except that being played 
iu the front of tile player, there is no room to swing Iho 
racket unless it is brought down with n semi-oircuW twist. 
The elbow, ns in the previous slioke, should be well up and 
nearly over the ball. This slioke is generally used where 
balls twist, so suddenly tlmf the striker has no tone either 
for u forehand or buckhanded stroke, und consequently is 
used to swiftly played balls, requiring very little force 
to return them. (Figure 4.) 

The Back Stroke is very- seldom used. It is a “ show” 
play, and provokes gn at applause When a bull twists so 
sudden)v that, you cannot get the racket behind it in time, 
pass the racket, behind your back and play the. back stroke. 

Placing.—What is underst ood as ;i lacing, consists in re¬ 
turning the ball to that spot, in the court where the opponent 
is not and cannot get. If he is forward, play over his head ; 
if he is near tho base line, drop the ball just over the net. 
Also drive the ball to his right or left, whichever way will 
make the return most perplexing. A good player will keep 
his opponent racing from side to side lill he (ires him out. 
Thus, if the ball be played so that while striking the ground 
in the right side of the opponent’s court it twists outward, 
he must go out of his court to take it. If it be returned 
with a volley to the left side, it is almost impossible for him 
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to got there in time. When ti ball cannot tie played away 
from an opponent, the most embarrassing play is to place it 
at his feet. He must then step back to take it, and will very 
likely miss. 

RULES OF LAWN TENNIS. 

* 

The accepted rules of tin* j'.-uiu' are ■ 

1. The choice of sides and flu* right of serving during the flrBt game 
shall be decided by toss; piovulcd Unit ii tin* winner of (be toys 
choose, the right to serve, the 
pliijiT ahull have the choice 
of sides, and tun enwi. r ITio 
players shaP stand on oppo¬ 
site sides of the in t , the 
plavci who Ilrs| delivers the 
hall shall be called the .S'm.er, 

Hie other tin' Shlk*r out. At 
the end of the font game, the 
striker-out slmlJ become serve 
and tin* server shall become 
strike! out; and po on alter 
nute.ly in the subsequent panics 
of the set,. 

* The server shall sratul with 
out* foot outrode the base line, 
and shall deliver the hoi vice 
from the light mid Kft con it* 
alternately, beginningftom the 
right. The ball served must 
diop within the service line, 
half-court. line, mid -hie line of 
the court which is diagonally 
opposite t o that from which it 
was fcumtl, or upon any such 
line. 

3. II ba fault if the ball 
served drop in the net, or be¬ 
yond the service line, or if it 
drop out of court, or in the 
wrong court. A fault mi) not 
be taken Alter n fault, the 
server shall serve again from 
the same court fiom which he 
nerved that fault. 

1 The service may not bo 
\ L taken before it 
touches the ground. 


10. Either player loses a stroke if the ball in-play touch him or any¬ 
thing that ho wears or carries, except his racket in the act of striking ; 
or IP lie touch or strike the bull in-play with bis racket more than once. 

11. On either p.ayer winning his first stroke, the score is called fifteen 
for that player ; on cither player winning his second stroke, the score la 
called thirty for that player: on ell her player winning hist third stroke, 
the score is called forty for that player , ami the fourth stroke won by 
cither player is scored game for that player: except in the following 
cases * 

If both players have won three strokes, the score la calleddence ; and 
th«* next stroke won by < ither player is scored advantage, for that player. 

If the same player win the 
next stroke, .he wins the 
game. if he lose the next 
stroke, the score is again 
called deuce ; and so on until 
either player wins the two 
strokes immediately following 
the score of douce, when the 
game is scored for that player, 

lik The player who first, 
wins six games wins ii sot. 
except as below. 

If both players win five 
iraineH, the score is called 
game "-a 11; and the next game 
v aid age game for that play ci. 
If 1 ho same player wins the 
next game, he wins the W*t; 
if he lose ilu» next game, the 
scop* is again called gaines- 
all ; and so on until either 
pluyi r wins the two games im¬ 
mediately following the score 
of games-all, when he wins the 
set. 

Note —Players may agree noi 
to play advantage-sets, but to 
decide the set by one g&im* 
aflt i arriving at the scorn of 
gamcs-all. 

13 The players shall change 
sides ai the end of every set 
When a series of seta is played, 
the player who was server In 
the last game of one set, shall 
be striker-out, in the first game 
of the next. 



f>. The Hervei shall not serve until the striker out is ready. If'llu; 
lalfer attempt Jo return the service, ho «d.ml be deemed to be ready. 
A pood aenne delivered when the eUiker-out la not ready annuls a 
pr» \itiii v fault. 

r, A hull In I>till Mil, or in v,hm » jilnyod back, over the uet, 
•"‘line it Jill- timehj..l ;hr |;i a 6 , t , T1K ,_ 

T l! ir a eoo,l reams, ..llitocpli the lull tonch the net 

It 1 lie an VI i util-, a itmke if the ainhor-out Veil, v IheHmm': or ir 
he fall to return (hr -on a ear IIioIiu.Im, play . m if in lelnrulla wkc 
or ball m-play ,'u tlml ,t d.op i m ,„ 1(l ,. am uf tli. Inter vthleh liouml hi. 
ojtpooeut'H court ; unf heotherutre ton, „„ prov.,1,.,1 by I,nw III 

11 The -’triker-ont wins a atroke, if Me -error rrrve two 
fauha ; or If he full to return the hah hi play . m i< l„. - u „, |„,|| i„. 

play *o thal it drop om-i,le any of the I'"e-which hound bo oi.|ione«t'» 
conirt; or ifhe otherwise lone a atroke, aa provided oy l.a» 10, 


THREE HANDED AND FOUR HANDED OAKES. 

The above laws shall apply to three-lhmdcU and four-handed games, 
except as below : 

In the three-handed game, the single player slmll serve In every al¬ 
ternate* game. 

In the four-handed game, the pair who have the right to serve in tlio 
first game may decide which partner shall do so, and the opposing 
pair may derule similarly bn (lie second game. The partner of the 
player who served in tho first game slmh serve in the third ; and 
the partner of the player who served in the second game shall serve in 
the fourth . and so on in the same order ill all the subsequent game* 
of a set or eerie* of sets 

The players shall take the service alternately throughout (inch gnme ; 
no player shall receive or return it service delivered to his partner: and 
tin* order of service and of striking out once arranged shall not be al¬ 
tered. nor shall the strikers-out change courts to receive the service, 
before the end of the set.i 
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THE IMPLEMENTS. 

OME cardinal points are to be considered in the 
Belcclion of a bow. The best aro of Italian or 
MrJkC? j¥ Spanish yew, but they are very cosily Bows 
ISsisJ niade of snake wood, or lance-wood, backed 
with hickory, are not expensive. Lance wood, or lemon- 
wood, makes good bows, as a/so beef-wood, backed with 
lance wood. The great pohi ts in a bow are elasticity, stand¬ 
ing power and gwertness of draw. When unstrung, the bow 
must go back to its original form. Still the best bows will 
slightly follow’ Die siring. The bow must not require to be 
straightened by Ihc hand. It must not weaken in shooting, 
and the draw must be. easy and india-rubber like, not resist¬ 
ing arid stubborn. 


■s / <y , —<?■ \ & 
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THE TABOUT. 

The arrows should be straight and smooth, with a slight 
taper from the feather to the nook. The grain should run 
as nearly as possible from end to end. They will be less 
liable to break. The weight should be about 4.0 to 4.9, or 
lighter, in proportion to the bow These figures imply tho 
weight of English shillings; 4.0 means four shillings and 
six pence in silver; 4.9 means four shillings, a six pence, 
and a three-penny bit. The left wrist should be protected 
bv a leather guard, buckled on, but not so tight ns to inter¬ 
fere with the circulation. The three fingers of the right 
hand must bo protected by finger-tips or a glove. The im¬ 
portance of having those well made can only he appreciated 
by those who know the misery of shooting in tips too large, 
or too small. They should be a perfect fit, bonding easily 
with the finger-joints, and distribute the pressure of the 


stsing well over the points of the fingers. When the fin¬ 
gers become very tender, small pieces of bone, lioru, or quill, 
rimy be inserted as a further protection Sore lingers are an 
ine vitable part of the training of a beginner, and must be 
patiently lsinm with. 

A quiver for the arrows should lie worn on tho left hip, 
well out of the. way. The pull of 1h n l»>w should lie in pro¬ 
portion to the strength of the atelier. For a lady, from 29 
to 90 llis.; and for a gentleman, fioiu 95 to 50 ibs. 

POSITION. 

In shooting, especially with beginners, great care should 
be taken lo study a, good form. 

The feel should be flat mi the ground, wilh the heels about 
six inches apart. By this position llie weight is equally dis¬ 
tributed on I mlh feet Tho left toe should not point directly 
to the targi t, but a little, to tic right. Turn the face well 
over the left shoulder. Hold the bow firm in Hie left baud, 
about the level of the waist, at an angle of forty-five de¬ 
grees with the horizon. Xovy draw an arrow out of the 
quiver, and lay il over the bow and string, just above the 
plush. First shoot out the fust linger of the left hand, and 
retain the arrow in its place ; then nock the arrow w’ith tha 




AJB.GHF.R1 -STAN 1>INU POSITION. 
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ARCHERY—.NTRINIIINU Till. BOW. 


right hand, holding il with the finger ami thumb; slip it 
into its plane, having first, turned it so as to bring the cook, 
feather uppermost and run the first and second fingers 
round the string, taking a grip cm the arrow, which should 
lie well home in the groove on the string. Let go the left 
forefinger, so that the arrow rests on I lie left, hand, retained 
only in its place by its own weight, and the grip of the 
right-hand fingers. 

Now raise the how to the full stretch of the left arm, all 
the muscles of which must lie firmly knit. In doing this, , 
draw the right arm hack about two thirds of the arrow’s ! 
length. Take your aim with your rigid eye well over the j 
point of the arrow, with the left arm sufficiently over to- ! 
wards (he right, so that the loosed string shall not touch it, i 
and as soon as the aim is certain, complete the draw and let j 
go. II is of great importance to begin by st udying a good 
position ; and lids can be better done by watching a good j 
archer than from uny amount, of description.' The attitude 
desci >ed is not ftt first easy to acquire, bid experience show's 
that it i-. by far the best. Il is important never to vary in the 
slightest degree. The weight, for instance, thrown on one 
foot, instead of both, the toe an inch more to the right or 
left, will make all the difference in. the position of the 
muscles. The beginner must b. content to get one thing I 
right at a lime, and not try, as many do, to vanquish the 
difficulties of arehoiy by adopting fancy positions. 

• 

THE AIM. ! 

i 

The next point after the posit ion is the aim. In point j 
Wane ranges, the direction of the arrow only lias to be eon- j 
sidered, Imt at long ranges the elevation has also to be reek- 
oned. In taking the diroetion with the right eye well over 
the. point of the arrow, some slight, allowance must be made 
for the width of the bow, which ’ :ll send the arrow slightly 
to the left. The judgment soon gets accustomed to this, , 


and provides for it. Whore tho range requires elevation, 
practice will give tho sense of the amount required. For 
this purpose, it is most important that each draw should be 
precisely similar. An inch longer pull, a clumsy let go, will 
materially alter the freedom and force of tho arrow’s flight. 
If it wug in the air, the parabola of its course will lie shorter, 
with the same force, than if it flies straight. In aiming, it 
is as well to fix tho attention on tho gold rather than the 
target, and watch each arrow to see in what it failed, whether 
in direction or in elevation. A great deal of art consists in 
loosing tlie arrow. Some recommend that the tips should 
be slipped off as part of the draw, others that the tips be 
thrown forward, so as to impart no twang to the string as 
it flies. As these rules are intended especially for la-ginners, 
wo will not linger on this point, merely saying that a clean 
draw and a neat loose are absolute necessities to a goal shot. 
The arrow should be drawn precisely the same length each 
time, that is, so far back 1 hat the poin t, nearly rests on the 
left hand, and when once drawn, it should be discharged 
without being thrust forward again by the pressure of the 
string on the muscles of the right arm. We may remark 
here that it is better to pull a bow a pound or so below tho 
archer’s power, than one just up to it, for several reasons. 
In the first place, the force of the muscles is not the same 
every day, and a bow we can just manage one day, may be 
just ii pound too strong another. To have the bow well un¬ 
der control in the act of shooting, and thereby to do even - 
tiling easily and without too great an effort, adds undoubt¬ 
edly to the accuracy of the shot. 

In taking aim, some, raise the point of the arrow above the. 
point intended, lower to the right, elevation, und then loose ; 
others raise 1 slow ly to the required elevation. Mr. Maui ire 
Thompson gives the following excellent advice: “First 
by careful experiment determine tho height of yourpoinffof 
aim. Take the position of an archer, nock an arrow, raise 
the bow, drawing it as you i aise it. When the arrow is little 
less than four-fifths drawn, steady jour left arm and cover 
your point, of aim with tin- pit (point) of your arrow. 
When the aim is fixed arid the whole arrow lias been placed 
directly under the right eye, finish the draw by a sternly 
motion t<> just below the chin, und there loose quickly and 
smoothly. 

SCORING-MATCHES—THE YORK ROUND. 


In large archery fields, it is usual to arrange a series of 
targets side by side, and not more than four persons shad at 
each at tho same time. Each target has another opposite, 
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and the archers walk to and fro between the two, shooting 
three arrows'oaeh timo. This is bettor than o larger num¬ 
ber.* The exertion of drawing the bow when repealed threo 
times, requires some little rest before the muscles regain 
their foree, and the walk, picking up the arrows, and ar¬ 
ranging for the next shots, just affords the required lime. 

The target contains four concentric rings. 

Tho cold count* for nine. 

Tho red “ “ seven, 

The blue “ “ five. 

The black u “ three. 

The white “ “ one. 


Outside this, should the tfnow strike tiio straw, it is called 
a horn spoon, and does not score anything. 

The York round, which is generally adopted at matches, 
consists of 72 arrows at 100 yards, 18 ul, 80 cards, and 24 
at. 00 yards. 

The National round, shot, by all ladies-m Ureal. Britain 
and Australia, consists of 48 arrows at, (iO yards, and ’24 
arrows at 50 yards. 

The Columbia round, which is adopted for most ladies’ 
contests in America, is 24 arrows at 00 yards, 24 arrows at 40 
yards, and 24 at 50 yards. 




A CUOSSK is of Indian origin. When the | the man who gets it. throws it up towards the enemy’s 
French first, visited Canada they found it. in ' goal to the nearest, player on his own side. If it goes 
vogue with the Iroquois tribe. It. lias since out of bounds, it must be thrown in straight, and faced 
spread through the country, Incoming in fact, j for by the nearest players on each side The ball can be. 


the national game of Canada. 

It derives ils name from this Crosse, with which it is 
played (like to a crosier), which is a hickory wood stick bent 
at tiie end and covered with a network of siring or ealgiit. 
The object,, as in shimmy or football, is to play the ball 



through the opponent’s goal. The field should be large, say 


T1IF. CKOSS1. 


200 yards at least, by 80 to a hundred wide The goals are 
marked by flags. 

Unlike other games, the players on both sides are posted 
all over the field (see cut) two and two There is no rule ns 
to off side. The object being to pass the ball from man to 
man fill the goal is won 

The game is commenced by the players in the center, 
facing each other. They struggle for the ball, and 



T^UNNI NS. 


throw'll forwaids, sideways, or backwards over Ins head. 
The great art consists in rspri/ <hr mr/js, and lie way in 
whit-li a side plays into one anotlier’s hands (ire,-it sjs.-ihI is 
i required, but the game involves lit I Jo or no danger. 

The rules urn as follows: 

LAWS OF LACROSSE. 

Rule I —The Crosse. S.-i mm 1 Tin- Cm-.*!' may no of anyleiigth 
to Milt the player; woven witli cal gill, whuli musl not be baggtd. 
p'Cut-gul” in intended to nn-an raw-hide, ant. or clock strings ; not 
cord or soft leather.) The inning must he tl.it w hen (he ball is not on 
it. In its widest part the rrosae shall not i M eed one fool. A string 
must hi- brought through a hole at the side of the tip of the turn, to pie- 
vent the point of llie stick catching an opponent's ero«se A leading 
stung lestina on the top of Die slick may tie used, but must not ho lasl- 
ened, no as to form a pocket, low er down the stkk than the end of the 
length strings. The length strings must he-Woven to within two inches 
of their termination, so that tin- trait cannot catch in the meshes. 

Section 2. No kind of metal,either in wire or sheet,, nor screws or nails, 
to stretch strings, shall he allowed upon the ernsar. Splices must bti 
made either with string or gut. 

Section 3. Flayers may change their crosse during a match. 

RuleII.—The Ball.— The hall must be India rubber sponge, not 
leas than eight, nor more than nhto inches in circumference. In matches 
it must be himtsbed by the challenged party 
Rule III. - The Goals. - The goals must be at leasi 1SS yards from 
each other, and in any position agreeable to the raptains of both sides. 
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The top of the Hug-pole* must be filx foot above the ground, Including 
any top ornament, and six foot apart. In muh-hc** they must he fur- 
nisliod by the < hallenged party. 

Rule IV.- -The Goal Crease.- No nftai King player mu*t be with¬ 
in six feel of either of the flag poles, unles* the lwiil has passed rover- 
point’s position on the Held. 

Rule V.— Umpires. Hot Lion 1. Them must be two umpires at 
each goal who shall be (liMnfi tested partu."*., they shall stand behind 
the flag* when the ball is near or nearing the goal. In lbe event, of 
being culled tiny shall decide whet hei or not the bull bus fairly 
passed through the goal; and if there be a ditb-n m e of opinion be¬ 
tween them. It shall bo settled a*- prmldod f<»r h/ Mill** VI 
portion 2. When "foul" has In on talk'd. by ml her Captain, the 
Referee or any llmpije *-lmli < ry “/i/nc," aff»‘r which lie* ball nne-t not 
be touched by either pnity, nor must thephi^ei- m«>\efroin the jmsiti.jn 
in which they happen to bo at the moment until the Re reive has ealh d 
"play " If a jilaver should he in of the bull when "itni?" 

i« nilhid, he must dioji it on the ground. If the ball cuter* goal after 
“ lime" ha-' heon called, il will not count. The jiiiisdlrtnm of Umpires 
shall not eviei.d heiond the dav of tluir appointment 
Rule VI Refere©- -The Referee shall he selected by the Captains 
No person shall be » hosrn to fill the position wlm \- not thoroughly a< - 
qnftlnted with the game, anil In eveiy way i ompiuut to act. 

Section liefore the maicli begins, he '-hall draw the players up in 
Hues, mid see that the irgiilitl joi)h reflecting tin lmll, crosses, t piked 
soh > , Ac., are. complied with Deputed points, wheieon the Umpire* 
or Captains disagioe. -hall he lift to lus decision. 

Rule VII. Captains f’aptuin-to siipeiiidend the play shall he 
appointed by eaeh Hid** precious to the c ormncrieemc nt of n match. They 
shall be membeis of the: club by whom they are appointed, and no other. 
They may or may not be players in a match • If Tint, they shall not carry 
a crns‘e, nor ahull they be dressed in Luctossc: uniloiiu. They Hindi se¬ 
lect Umpires and Referee, and Io*-h for clioice of gonK and they alone 
shall he entitled to call ** foul ” during a male h Tin v .'hall report any 
infrlngomeiil of thu law’s, during n mutch. to the liufene 
Rule VIII.- - Names of Players - Tlo* pkm*r- on e i< h -ida shall 
be designated as follows - “ c>orii-he( pel, who <b feiids the goal , 
“ Point,’’ first man out from goal; “ Cou*r point,’ jin front <»f poini ; 
“Centre,” whc»fau's, “ Home/’ nearest opponent's goal, other* shall 
he termed Fielders. 

Rule IX. Miscellaneous. Section J Tw< he placer* -trill eon- 
etitute a full Held. Thi y must be u'gular member* in good standing 
of the club they represent, and of no other, tor at least thirty d,i\s 1,0- 
fore becoming eligible to pi a) in a mulch for theii duo. 

Section *.* The game miH he shifted bv the Refeim facing the ball in 
the. centre of the field between a playei of ea< li side ; the bail shall la- 
laid upon the giound between I lie afickhof the player* faring, and when 
both nhb *are ready the Refen-e slmll call "jday!'' The jiluyeis facing 
shall have their left side toward the goal they are attacking. 

Sections A match shall be decided by the winning of three game* 
out of five, unless otherwise agreed upon. 

Sect 1. 4. Captains slmll arrange, pievioiin to male h, whether it i* 
to b< played out in one day, postponed at a Maud hour in the nuit of 
rain durkin-aa, *-fc , or to be considered a *baw under oeiluin elrcuip 
slanees ; and. it p>>*dprn<‘d, il it i* hr be re-moed where* left ofl. 

Section r, Ki het side may claim m lea u ' minutes’ rest, and not 
more than ten, buwreu each game 
Sc-' tn-n h Aft«*i ov h game pbm-n- nnst change ponl*. 
k ‘*' turn 1 No< hangc of player-* mu J he made alte r a male h ban tom- 
m« need, except for n a-on* of :e c I u> o’- injury during the game 
Sections should am phiyn Si mimed during a match, and com- 
pel led to leu it* the held, the opposite sith shall diop a man to cijuulf/.o 
the* ic-aniH 

Rulo X Rough. Play, &c —No player shall grie*p an op- 
polieuUs stick with hi-hands, bold with in,-, arms or between hb legv, 
nor shall any player hold hi* opjmiif nt ’* no*-'-* aiih hu j croH*e in any 
way to keep him from the ball unM another placet re,e hex il No 
player, wllh hi-* croase or otherwise, shall hold, dHd><>nb U trike, or 
trip another, tmr pu-h with the hand ; nor must an plaver jump at to 
phcmklcr an opponent trorn behind, wl/.li' innning R.t 01 in f., ?r rear Wing 
the bail; nor wrestle with the leg* entw-o ed, *0 a*- to throw an oppo¬ 
nent. 


CWlipg. 

URLINO is played with large atones, each of 
which js fitted with « handle. Tim stones art) 
of spherical form, flattened above arid below. 
Tim under surl'ac e or solo, is polished so as to 
slide easily over the ice. Their weight is from thirty to 
fifty pounds. The rink js a smooth piece of ice, forty- 
two yards in length, but Ibis 
length may be altered by mutual 
consent. At each end a tee is 
marked on the renter line, and 
round it two concentric circles of 
different diameters. Through 
the I wo toes a line is drawn, exten¬ 
ding two yards beyond each tee. 

On the left of this lino (looking cun lino-stone. 
towards the other tee', a circle is drawn, which touches, but 
does not bisect the tee line. A line is drawn across the 
rink, one-sixth from each end called the hog score. The 
rink should la- clean d at least, ten feet wide, and ten or 
twelve feet beyond each tee, Thomimlior of players at each 
riot, should he four, with two stones each#the player on 
each side all ornate with a player on the other side. The 
object of tho first player is to lay his stone as near the tee 
as lie can, lull, a little stiort of it. The player who follows 
either tries to do ihi same or to dislodge the first stone. The 
object, of the next player is to guard the stone played by his 
sidi, that is, so as to place lus stone before the preceding 
one, lhat.il cannot be struck out of its |>o.sitioj), or If there 
is no stone near tic tee to draw a shot. i. e. to place his stone 
mi or close to the lee. As tho game, proceeds tin* playing 
heroines more and more scientific. The object being when 
Die center stones aie so surrounded or guarded ns to be un¬ 
approachable to play on to one and so strike the center 
stone, nr to play on to another, and with that strike the 
center stones. Tins will be best, understood by the follow¬ 
ing diagram. There is one art still io be mentioned, and 
that is Io put a twist on the stone. This may he either the 
in-turn or the out-turn, liv lining this a screw is imparted 
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to tho stone, and the impetus given may ha to the right or 
left of “a guard,’’ as the turn ” will bring the stone back 
into tho line. 
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ground. 


JjOJt (tie game of croquet a level piece of Inrf or a 
surface of hardened earth slightly sanded is 
required. The hest diincrisions of Hie hoops or 
wickets arc 4 to 44 in. wMe and 8 to 10 m above 
The stakes should be 72 feet apart, i lie 'lirsl arch 
7 feet from the starling slake, the second 7 feet, from that, 
(hc-Hiiid I f led to llie rigid of and one foot in udvfinee of 
the second, the fourth on a line with and 22 feet in advance 
of the second, Uic remaining live at the same relative dis¬ 
tances, so ns In have I'm- in a line between the stakes and 1 
wing arches. The inidlets should Is* of boxwood, 7 to71 in. 
long by 21 to 2; in. diameter, and the handle about, 15 in. 
long The bed balls are made of hard rubber; they should 
be 2g inches in diameter. 


THE HUI.ES OP CBO&UET. 

1 — Thorn is n" rest riel nm as to tt»o hiV.cj of tin* mullet i.or fin to the 
place where tin* handle may bo graapid but the handle must not In* 
used like u billiard cue, nor tho side ot the mall* t head except m eases 
whore tin• sinking i» impeded. 

[The latter part ol Ibis rule “bars” two strokes known us tin* cue 
stroke amt the nmo« stroke ; 

2. —The play or who \mmk the to.su has tho choice of ball* and of com 
meneiug the gnum T1»o game is begun an booh as a ball is struck fnmi 
tho starting point; auch ball being in plsy whether it passes tin* tlrst 
hoop or but 

3. —No ball can bo roqueted twice consecutively without n point having 
boon made in iho interval. 

4. - if the strlki r’s hall touch another at Hi** beginning of a turn, a 
roquet is supposed to have boon already made. 

(He rein croquet differs from billiard*, where touching balls prevent, 
scoring.] 

ft —H a ball pass tltrough a hoop auil roquet a ball lying beyond in 
the aamn stroke, both the point ami the roquet are made; but if a ball 
pass through a hoop after a roquet llio point Is not made, as a ball is iu 
hand after a roquet 

6 —A ball sent off tho ground it brought out at right angles to tho 
boundary lino and three feet from the Bpot where it crossed tho line. 

7.—A ball lying within /*•## than three feet of tho boundary mutt ho 
brought out three font, unless it Is that <>l the striker, who hns the op 
(Ion of bringing It out. or playing it where it la. 

8 —Croquet mn*t be taken from a ball which has been roqueted either 
by aimply taking off" or by a splitting, rolling, or stop stroke. Tho 
striker is not allowed to place his foot on Ms ball. 

U. — If lu Caking w*0WAtho player causes either of tho balls to cross 
tho boundary, tho turnaiul tho balls remain as they are; that 
sent oft tho ground being replaced (according to Itulc 61; this latter 
ball b^lug*sal 1 to be '‘killed.’ 1 

[This rulo is called the Head Boundary Buie, and was first framed by 


the Tourwhiro rinb, to whom a great debt, is dm; for it. Its introduction 
quite revolutionized the taction of llie game, and made judgment of 
strength a sine qua non for a good player.) 

10 - \ player makes foul .stroke* wlnn ho 

(a) Hits another bah besides bin own; 

\b) Main k an inaudible stroke, alias " up »<m, ” 

(<•; Hits tun own ball twice, i e., by following on with his mallet; 
(di Allows uny ball, when inplay, to touch any part’oi Ms person; 
P) Lets a ball rebound irom a wire or stick upon ids mullet. 

(/) Moves a ball, which )« reeling against a wire or j>cg, by 
striking Unit win or peg 

Thepinialt\ lor a foul stroke is that thu turn ceases, ami the balk* 
V< main w In n they are. 

11. — A tin n leans 

(i ) On the plover failing to make a point t roquet a ball, 

(li ) on Ms fading to shake the bad off which ho m taking cro¬ 
quet , 

(id ) On his k ‘ killing ’’ a hall 
(i\ ) On his making a foul stroke. 

12. — 11 a placer play out of turn or with the wrong ball, the remainder 
nt the turn is lost, and anv point or roqiut made alter the mistake 
The atlveiwy has the option <»1 letting tin IsjIIm n man,’where ibry Jn> 
or replacing them as tin y wei<* holme tin hist stroke, also placing with 
wbiehcvei oi his own balls lie i Loos* s 

Xt, however, the adv* r»ar\ play without discoveiing the mistake, the/ 
turn liohls good, ami all point i made alb i tin mistake me scored 

1H. Ji a player, after making u urong hoop mums a second stroke, 
tin. remaimh r of the turn is and any point or roqm t mado by 
t Ini I stroke, tho pluvious rule applying to the position of i.'io bulls. 
But it the hU\ ersary does net disemi r tin nusinki before a third stroke, 
the turn holds good, and the plnjer who made the wrorg point proceeds 
as if he bad made no mistake 

(Tho si \ ere jaiKilties enacted in Jfule I* am m ivss.iry In public 
matches to promt i an less play and tin 1 conltision n suiting from it. 
lu prhate Quines it oft< n obviates sole leeling 11 a player warns hla 
antagonist, should h» hie Jum about to play with the wiong ball | 

11 Its htnkev In roqueting any ol his own bulls, Utter it Is a rover, 
drive it against tho finishing peg, that ball is “‘had ” and tho turn of 
the striker's ball r(a*cH. 

[r. ff , B and A arc both rovers, and It is A’a turn A wishes to roquet 
B gently, and then after croqueting it against the peg " peg out ” him¬ 
self . but nnupidging the required force, V roquets B against the peg ; 
B Is then dead, hut Vs turn censes, so that the adversary has another 
shot at it before it can go out The theory of this rule depends on 
Unle 8, as there is now no ball off which to take croquet It being dead ) 

15. No hall has tho power of making au adversary's rovers deadunbun 
it is lts -lf a rover. 

[The point oi this rule is that it is often advantageous to mako a hostile 
ball dead, 11 its partner i*b some way behind, as a player has then two 
turns to his adversary’s one , but. this privilege is only allowed to a 
player who has a rover with which to do it.) 

16 — A ball lying in a hole may bo moved away from the direction in 
which it Is to ho playod, and may bo also brought out more than three 
feet from the boundary, if the stroke cannot be freely taken. 
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JJoWIjS is probably the oldest, of English 
pastimes. Although in liul. little uso id America, 
1 lu- memory of it still lingers in the mime of 
Howling Green at Hie lower end of Broadway, 
New York. The first, requisite for the game is a smooth 
and perfectly level piece of turf, which muijt l>o perfectly 




level. Nearly nil Scotch towns have n howling green. It 
should he from il() to lot) feet long mid nbont 30 wide. It is 
surrounded by a narrow trench about, six or eight inches 
deep 'J'he bowls weie formerly of stone, but now they are 
universally of ln/num nUr. They are eircul.iv, with rounded 
edges, and are heavier on one side than the other. The 
result of this weight, or bias, as it is milled is to give the 
bow! a tendency to fall over in one direction ns soon as 
its momentum begins to be exhausted This makes its 
course end almost with n carl befoie it falls over. The 
game is commenced bv sending the “.l.iik" along the 
green about 80 to loo feet. Tin- object of tlie player is to 
lay Ins bowl nearest lo the ja.< k. Each player is provided 
with two howls. There may hr as many as four or five 
players on a side, but not more The nearest bow! to the 
jack only counts, but if two bowE 0 f one player are nearer 
than bis adversary, or if m the ease of sc-;, ml players there 
are several bowls belonging to one side nearer than any of 
the other sale, then they all count. Thenurnber of the game 
is arbitrary, as m.-n In agioed upon. The skill is in the use 
of the Ians When several hov]- are laid between the 
player ami the jack, it would be impossible to get. to it were 
il not for flc' bias. By sending the bowl at a curve it runs 
round (as it, were) all I he oiliers, and sometimes the last 
bovvi will cut out all its predecessors. There is considerable 
knack in bowling. A strong wrist is essential, but most 
especially that peculiar instinct of weight, and distance 
which Mime writers have believed to be an extra sense. In 
addition to the implements above-mentioned, some others 
are also requisite Pegs are required when it is uncertain 
which of the two bowls is nearest the jack. Begs arc a 
length of cord attached to a. wooden or bone peg. This is 
stuck in the ground, touching lie jack, and the comparative 


distance of any two bowls oasily ascertained. If they are 
less than a yard from the juek the standard may be used, 
which is a light lattice. If either the jack or bowl strikes a 
stone, stick, or other impediment it is called a “rub." 
Casts or pointsurc the name for each bowl that counts. For 
instance, supjiosiiig the game to be ten up, whichever side 
first reckons ten, wins. A dead bowl is the name given to 
one in the ditch or touching one. in the ditoh, or one im- 
properly played, which last should tie picked upatonce. If 
the green is hounded by a fence, any bowl touching the 
fence is reckoned as dead “ To mark ’’ means to bowl 
the jack at the commencement of the game. It must bo • 
bowled innie (him sixty-three feet, and must not be nearer 
to the end of the green than three feet. The footer is a 
small piece of carpet, or matting used to stand on when 
delivering the bowl. It is usual to bowl from alternate ends 
of the green. A “void end" is when neither can score. 
“Turning the jack" is claiming the game before playing 
the last bull, whi'-h the last player only can do. 

Golf. 

This game is much played in Scotland. It. requires a 
series of circular holes, four incia a in diamclcr, situated at. 
various distances, ranging from eighty lo five hundred yards 
from each other, which are generally cut on a patch of 



smooth turf. The players are either two <rr fotir (two on a 
side) in number. The object of the game is to drive the ball 
from hole to hole round the course in the fewest number of 
strokes, the player succeeding in “holing” the ball in the 
fewest number, winning that hole. The greatest number of 
holes thus gained in one or more rounds ordinarily deddes 
the match, though sometimes it is agreed to award victory 
to the smallest aggregate number of strokes taken to bole 
„!io course. Each player must, be furnished with a set of 
clubs of different, lengths ami shape*, to bo employed accord¬ 
ing to the position of the ball or distance to be driven. 
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MCKfiT is making its way so steadily in America 
and Australia Unit wo give n short. description 
of Uio game, and lii.annor of plui. The im¬ 
plements of the gatin' consist of a hat, hall, mid 
slumps. TIiij weight, height, und size of those are duly sot 
forth in the rules. Two or more persons can pluv at the 
game. The object, of the player js to mate tile greatest 
number of runs. The hall is howled to the 111 -player, who 
with his hat drives it us far as he can, and while it is afield 
nmkeii as many urns us lie run till it is returned to the 
wicket Every run eonnlsone point. It die batman miss 
mid his wicket is knocked down by the ball, or if lie strike 
tiie ball up in the air and it is caught, or if while making 
runs the hall is ret urned and thewiiket knocked down before, 
he gels bin'll to the crease, he is out. These me called re- I 
speetivelv “ bowled out,” " caught out," or "run out.” j 
lie limy also be out “leg before wicket,” that, is, when lie 1 
stands so that the bull which would have struck his wicket, j 
hits his leg. j 

Cricket is played either single wicket, in winch ease, the j 
playcr-in must, run to the bowling stump and bin k to gel a I 
run, or double wicket in which he runs only to the olher 
wicket, crossing his partner on the way. Single wicket may 
ins played by four persons : double wicket, icqum-s at least 
eight on aside, and belter still, the full number, eleven. 




THE RULES OF CRICKET. 

1 —The Bail mud womb imt Io-a than Ji\.* nunns and a half, nor 
mote I him IVvi' mi rn am! tlmv ipiaifei Ir mimr u« jmup ii>i( losi 
i li in nine inrln -., m<r more Hum nun* me h» -• ami <>i.e«|nar(ri in flrentn- 
fui*noo At the l»t trmnm.'of each iumngs either part\ nun rail fur a 
now ball 

2. -The, But mu f not < x< cod four i:ioli*‘s and ono quart. r in the 
widest purr , fl mu.-f uni he nioro than ilmtv eight irnbt ■» in length. 

3. Tin* Stumps must b< thr«*em miiiibir, twcnts-M \on im Ihih nut 
of tin* ground , Ibo Bud* i iwhvwin length, flu* muhijh of equal 
and or snfliLiotit tlin Kuo-* to picM'id tlio bull fiom puling thiongh. 

1 -The Jtowliny l'rtn-o inu-f ho in a lino with ihe ntiirnpn ; idx foot 
eight lmliosin loiurt h ; the Mump** in tJio oorf'i ; withaietum ciotme 
at oiu h olid towttnl- flic Ttnwlet .if il, , !il utiiilo.'-. 

The Bopping Croaeo mimt ho four foot from the wlrket, and par- 
nllol to it ; niiliimtod in length, but m»t shoru r than tlio howling crea*'\ 

fi, -The Wukels mind bo pitched opptv-ilo to oivcli other by the I’m- 
at tlio ijlstunoo of t wont* -two pird*-. 

7. II fdmll no* bo lawful for cither party (luring a maieh, without the 
consent of tin* othoi, lo altor tlio ground by rolling, watering, covering, 
mowing. or boating e\cepi at tin* enmnionccimmt of mioh Inning, whoii 
the ground whall bo adopt and 1 oiled, unions the fide next pang In oh- 
Joet to it. 

8. - After rain tlio wickets may bo changed with tlio convent, of both 
parties*. 

9 —The Bowler shall deliver the ball with ono foot on the ground 
In hi tut the bowling croon*, and within the return errant!, and nhali 
bowl one tn>r before he change wickets, which he tlinJi ho per 
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mitted to do twice in the tan\e 
innings, and no bowler shall bowl 
morn than two overs in succession. 

10,—The bull must be bowled. 

If thrown or jinked the Umpire 
shall cal) 41 No Ball.” 

It.—The Bowler may require 
the Striker at the wicket from 
which he in howling to stand on 
that aide of It which h<- may 
direct, 

12 -If the Bowler ahull toss 
the hall over the Striker’s hciul, 
or bowl it ho wide that in the 
opinion of the Umpire it rimlJ 
not lx- fairly within the reach of 
the batsman, he ahall adjudge 
one run to tin* party receiving 
the innings, cither with or with¬ 
out, an appeal, which shall be put 
down to the wore of 41 Wide 
Balia”; Much ball shall not be “THE 

reckoned uh one of the tour 

bfiilh ; but If the Batsman shall by any means bring himself within 
reach of the bull, the run ahull not be adjudged. 

* 111.--' If the bowler deliver a “ No Bull ” or a 1,4 Wide Ball.” the Striker 

shall bo allowed as many rutin us lie can get, and he -hall not hr put 
oul except, by running out. In the event of no run being obtained by 
any other month, then one tiiii shall be added to the "core of “ No 
Balls ” or “ Wide Balls,” a* tin* uim* may be All tuns obtained for 
*' Wide Bally ” to lie hc ored to ** Wide Bulls,” The names of the 6owl 
ers who bowl “ Wide Bulls” or “ No Bull**," in future to be placed on 
the Hoore, to show the parties hi whom either score is made If the 
ball shall first touch any p.i't of the Sttik«*r’s dress or person (except 
his hands) the Umpire shall call “ Leg Bye.” 

14. —At the beginning of eac h innings Die Umpire shall call “Play ; ” 
from that time* to the end of each innings no trial ball nhaJI be al¬ 
lowed to am Bowler. 

15. -The Striker is out if ell In r of the bails be bowled off, or if a 
stump be howled out of the giouiul ; 

Ifi—Or, if the ball, from the stroke of the bat, or hand, but not 
the wrlfct, be held before it touch the ground, although it be hugged 
to the body of the c ale her ; 

17. Or, if mi striking, or at any other time while the. ball ahull 
be In play, both his feet filial! be over the popping crease, and his 
wicket^ut down, except his bat be grounded within it ; 

18. Or, if in striking at. the bull ho hit down his wicket ; 

19 —Or, If under pretense of running, or otherwise, either of the 
StilkerK prevent a bail from being caught, the Striker of the ball 
is out; 

20 - Or, If the hall be struck, and he willfru y strike It again ; 

SSL— Or, if in miming the wicket be struc k down by a throw, oi by 
tin band or arm (wurh hall in band), lx-fore his bat (In hand) or some 
part of Ins person be grounded over the popping 
crease* But if both the ballH be off, h stump must be 
struck out of Du' ground ; 

22. -Or, if any part of the Strikers dress knock down 
the wicket.; 

23 -nr, if the striker toiu h or take, up the bail while 
in play, miles*. nt Du* request of the opposite party ; 

2t Or, jf with any i.uD of his person he stop the 
bail, which m the opinion of the Umpire at the Bowler's 
wicket, shall Imc been pitched in a straight line from 
it to the striker’s wicker, ami would have hit it. 

25.- -If the players have crossed each other, lit* that 
runs for the wicket which is put down ir out,. 

30.— A bail being caught, no run shall be reckoned 

27 —A Strikci being run out, that run which he and 
hlfi partner were attempting ahull not be rec.k m«d 

»k-If a lost, ball be called, tee Striker shall h** 
allowed six runs; but, If more than Rix shall have been 
rtrn before lost ball shall have been called, then the 


Striker shall have all which have 

beeo run. 

29. —After the ball shall have 
been finally Bottled in the Wicket* 
keeper’s or Bowler's hand it Khali 
be considered dead ; but when 
the Bowler is about to deliver 
the ball, if tbo Striker at him 
wicket go outride the popping 
crease before such actual de¬ 
livery, the said Bowler may put 
him out, unlesfl (with reference 
to the 21st law) his bat In hand, 
or Home part of his portion be 
within the popping crease. 

30. —The Striker shall not retire 
from his wicket, and return to It 
to complete his innings after 
another has been In, without 
the consent of the opposite 
party. 

31. —No substitute shall in any 
case be allowed to stand out or 

ran between wickets for another person without the consent of the 
opposite* parly , and in case any person shall be allowed to run 
for another, the Striker shall be out if either he or bis substitute be 
off the ground in manner mentioned in laws 17 and 21, while the ball 
is in play. 

32- In all cases where a substitute shall be allowed, the con stmt of 
the opposite party shall also be obtained as to Du* person to act, ns 
substitute, and the place in the field which he shall take. 

3-3 If any Fieldsman stop the ball with his hat, the bnll shall be 
considered dead, and tbo opposite party shall add five runs to their 
score ; if uuy be run, they Mhall have five in all. 

31—The ball having been hit, the Sinker may guard his wicket with 
Ills bat, or with any part of his body except his hands; that the 23d 
law' may not be disobeyed. 

35- The Wickel-keeper shall not take the ball for the purpose of 
i stmnpmg until it has passed the wicket ; be Hliall not move until 
| the bull 1 m* out of the BowleUs hand ; he shall not by any noise 
‘ incommode the Striker; and if any part of his person be oxer or 
before Die wicket, although the ball hit it, the Striker shall not 
be out. 

36. The Umpires are the sole judges of fair or unfair play, and all 
disputes Hliall be determined by them, each at his own wicket; but In 
ease of a catch which the Umpire at the wicket bowled from cannot see . 
BUfth foully to decide upon, he may apply to the other Umpire, whose 
opinion shall be eonelushe. 

37. - The Umpires in all mulches shall pitch fair wickets ; and the 
parth-H shall to»*H up for choice of Innings. The Umpires shall change 
wicket* afler each party has bad one innings. 

38. —They shall allow two liiimitea for each Striker to come in, and 
ton minutes between each innings. Whan the Umpire shall cull 

“ Play,” the party refusing to play shall lone the match- 
30.—They are not to order a Striker out uriloiw ap- 
pealed to by the adversaries ; 

40. —But if one of the Bowler’* feet lie not on the 
ground behind the bowling crease and within the return 
crease when he ahall deliver the ball, the Umpire at 
his wicket, umwkcd, must call "NoBall." 

41. —If cither of the Striker** ran a short ran, the Um¬ 
pire must call “ One Short.” 

42. —After tike delivery of four halls the Umpire 
must call “ Over,” but not until the ball Khali bo finally 
settled hi the Wicket-keeper's or Bowler’s hand; the 
l>all shall then be ctmridored dead; nevertheleua, If 
an idea be entertained that either of the Striker* hi 
out, a question may be put previously to, but not after, 
the delivery of the next ball. 

43. —The Umpire must take especial care to call “No 
Ball ” inntantly upon delivery; “Wide Ball ” oa won 
aa it shall pans the Striker. 

— .... . . . . . " ■ — *■—i — i 









OOTRALIj is undoubtedly one of the oldest of 
English sports, and was apparently very popu¬ 
lar as early as tho fourteenth century. The 
old-fashioned game, played without any recog¬ 
nized mles, was a rather rough and brutal kind of sport, but 
it appears to Imre been improved in the emirso of time, and 
dignified with codes of rules. 

The modern game is played in a field 200 yards long, ami 
100 yards wide. This space must lie marked out as follows : 


the lhr<r-qiiJiiii‘r hurl,, llis post enables him to buck up 
the half backs, or to tackle any opponent who gets past them 
with the bail Behind him c.orno the last, two back*, who 
should ln> the steadiest players in the team. The captain 
should keep outside a scrimmage, and direct, his men. Tho 
captain is generally a half buck. The teams having met in 
flic field, tho captains toss tor choice of goals, the loser tak¬ 
ing the kick-off. 

The rules of the association game are as follows; 



touch. 


200 vards. 


touch. 


go al I'. 


Pigtail. 


c~ 


15 yd. |lost. 


B 


touch. 


15 yd. post. 


touch. 


I 

i 

i 

it 


D 


The players are divided into two parties who face one 
another in the field The object of each side is to prolect 
their own goal, and force the ball through their opponent's 
goal. 

A football team consists of fifteen men. Of these ten are 
forwards ; their duty is to follow the ball up wherever it is. 
Two are half barks, and remain just behind the forwards, 
wailing for a run or to prevent a run with tho ball by the 
other side. A short, distance behind the half backs comes 



FOOTBALL— “ D&IRBLLNU.” 


I 


LAWS OF THE FOOTBALL ASSOCIATION. 

1. The limit- of the pound shall 1 m* . maximum length, 2tX> yurt!**; 
minimum length, 100 yard«, maximum breadth. 10b jaids, minimum 
breadth, f>0 .wmlis, Tin* length ami In-*mlrh shall In* marked off with 
flogs and the goals shall Ik* upright post-, 8 } it ids apart, with a tape or 
bar aeioss them, 8 feet from the pound. 

2. The winners of the toss shall have the option of kick off or chob v 
of goal*. The f;ame shall be commenc'd t>\ a place-kick from tho Cen 
ter of the ground; the other side shall not approach within ten yards of 
the ball until it u? kicked off nor shall any pliiwrou other side pa^s 
ttie centre of the ground in the direct <-.n of hi- opponent'* pull uiiiil 
the ball i# kicked off. 



FOOTBALL—TUB DROP KICK. 


3. Ends shall only be changed lit half time. After n goal is won, the 
losing aide shall kick off, Nit after the change of ends «t half-time tho 
ball shall be kicked off by tho opposite side from tliai which originally 
did so; and aov.ya as provided in Law 2. 

4 . A goal shall be won when the bull pilose* between the gonl-posts 
under the tape or bar, not being thrown, knocked on, nor carried. Tho 
ball hitting tho goal, or boundary posts, or gtxAl bar, or tape, and re¬ 
bounding into play, is considered in play. 

5. When tho ball In in touch, a player of the opposite side to that 
which kicked It out shall throw it from (he point on the boundary lino 
where it left the ground, in any direction the thrower may choose. Tho 
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hall mnrt be thrown In at least six yard-, ami shall be in play when 
thrown in, but the player throwing it in shall not play It until It has 
been played by anuthcr player. 

G. When a player kicks the ball, or if is thrown out of touch, any one 
of the same side who at, such moment of kicking or throwing is nearer 
to the opponent’s goal lute 1 m out of play, and may not touch th« ball 
himself, nor in any way whatever prevent any other player from doing 
so until the ball has been played, unless there are at least three of hi? 
opponents nearer their own goal linn, but no player is out of play 
when the ball is kicked from the goal line 

7. Wtuiii the ball is kicked behind the goal line by one of the oppo¬ 
site side, H shall be kicked ('ft by any one 0 f flit players behind whose 
goal line it went, within six yard? of the neatest goal post; but IT 
kicked behind by any one of the side whose goal line it is, a player of 
the opposite side shall kick it fiom within one yard of the nearest, cor¬ 
ner Gag post In cither ease in* other player «huU he allowed within six 
yards of the hull until it is kicked off 

8. Ho player shall enriv or knock on tire ball, ami handling the ball 
under any prefeme whatever, shall be prohibited, except m the ease of 
the goal-keeper, who shall be allowed to use bin hands In defence of Ilia 
goal, either by knocking or throwing, but “In.II not iairy the ball. The 
goal-keeper may be etuinged during the game, but not more than one 
player shall act as goal keeper at die -aim* time, arid no second player 
Khali step in and act during any period in which the regular goul-keoper 
may have vacated his position. 

fl. Neither tripping nor Inuking Mlmli be allowed, and no player shall 
use his hands to hoM or pimli his ad ternary nor eliaige him from be¬ 
hind. A player with his back towards hi- opponents’ goal cannot claim 
the privilege of Hide 0 when charged behind. 

10, No player shall wear any mills except such a- have their head* 
dmen iri flush with the leather-iton plates, or gutta-percha, mi the 
Holes or heels of Him bools, oi on lu*- shin guards. 

11. In the event of any infringement of Itulea G, 8, 0. or 14, a free 
kick shall be forfeited to the opposite side fiom the spot where the in¬ 
fringement took place. 

It! In no case shall a goal bo scoiod from any fiee kick, nor shall the 
hull be again played bv the Kl< her until it has been played by another 
plajer The kick off and corner flag kick shall he tree kicks within the 
meaidng of this iulc. 

13 Tlint in the event of any supposed infringement of Hides fi, 8, !♦, 
10, or 14, the ball he in play until the derision of the umpire, on his he 
lng appealed to, shall have been given 

11. No piaxer shall charge an opponent by leaping on him 

15 lly mu hi id agreement of the eominting clubs in mat chef, a ref¬ 
eree shall bo appointed whose duties will he to deride in all eases of 
di-pute between the umpires, lie shall also keep a record of the game, 
ami net as timekoepei, and in the event of migenllemaidy behavior on 
the part of any of the contestants, the offi nder oi offenders shall, jn 
the presence of the umpires, be luulioned. and in the case of violent 
conduct the referee shall have the power to rule the offending player 
ml of play, ami to order him off the ground and transmit his name to 
the (oimmttee of the association under whose rules the game was 
played, and in whom shall be Solely vested the right of accepting an 
apology. 

DEFINITION OF TEEMS. 

A Place Kick is a kick at the had whi'e It 1- on the ground, in any 
position in whh h the ki< ker may choose to place it. 

I Minn Is lurking an iul\ et P arv intentionally. 

Tnppuuj is throw ini, an adversary by the use of the legs. 

Knorhntf ou }- whr i. a player strikes or propels the ball with his 
hands or nrne\ 

Holding includes the oh-trurfion of a plny< r by tha hand or any part 
of the arm t Mended from the body 

'touch is that pari ot the field. *»j» ehhef ddn of the ground, which \» 
beyond the line* or dugs 

A Am A irk ia a kick ai the- hall m onv way the kiHrer pleaHes, when it 
inlying on the giound, none of the kicker’s opponent - being allowed 
within six yard« of the hnll.hu In no ra- ran a plaver be foired to 
atand behind bis own goal-line 

Handling is understood to be p.aying the ball with the hand or arm. 

DrWthnq consists in working the ball along with the feet, pushing it 


on with a series of gentle kicks, in order to pilot it past opponents to¬ 
wards the desired goal. 

* 

Polo. 

OLO cun Ik- host described as shinny on horse¬ 
back. It is played in a field "50 yards long and 
.150 wide. The space should be marked out by 
n post and rail fence, to protect spectators 
watching the game. The selection and purchase of the 
ponies is one of the most important jxiints. The best come 
from Texas. The pony should l»e 14 to 144 hands high, 
quick, with a good temper, and above all not hall-shy. 
A pony who fears the ball and swerves from it, rarely, if 
ever, gets over the trick ; Winkers have been tried and given 
up. The clubs uro about four feet long in tho hand's, with 
a strong head about three inches squaro and eight long. 
Tho number of players engaged is about five on a side. Of 
these on-- guards the home ; another is told off as the 
charger, and the rest constitute the field ; each side has its 
captain. At the commencement of the game tho umpire, 
standing opposite the flag in the. center of the field, calls, 
“Are you ready " If the sides are ready they raise their 
sticks, whereupon the umpire throws down the ball. At 
this the two chargers gallop towards ii, followed l>v tlmir 
field in due order ; number two follows a few paces behind 
his chargin’ on his right; number three a few paces behind 
the other on his left; and three and four in tho same order. 

If the charger lakes the ball, they follow on, but if the 
other side gets it they all wheel and make for it. If the 
ball is hit liehind the goal line, but not through the goal, 
that side is entitled to a hil-olf from tho shot, but if tho ball 
is knocked out at the side, the t wo lines are drawn up facing 
one another, and the umpire throws the ball between the 
two In the play there arc three strokes. The ordinary fore¬ 
hand stroke to the right of the pony. Formerly there was 
» restriction that the arm could not be lifted above tho 
shoulder; this is now abolished, and the striker may swing 
his weapon as he pleases. The next stroke is called over¬ 
hand ; it is made to tho left of the pony; this may lie made 
either backwards or forwards. The third is the back-nirokfi 
to the right of the pony, knocking the ball in the opposite 
direction. Hooking and checking are both permit ted. Book¬ 
ing is where a player lifts his stick to strike, and on oppo¬ 
nent, in his rear hooks his stick in so as to bar the strike. 
Checking is to insert your stick bet ween the ball and the 
blow, and so turn it aside. 

All that applies to good riding applies to polo. The seat 
should lx- firm and yet easy, with the grip from the knees. 
The rider should be able to lean well over, and, as it 
were, hang from the saddle on either side. lie should 
not drag at the pony's mouth, and if he wears spurs they 
should he without rowels. Thq pony’s forelegs should bo 
swathed in bandages so as to save them from chance blows. 

N. H.—Good temper is an essential qualification of a polo 
player, and no one should shout except the captain, whose 
duty it is to direct. Yelling, excitement, or soverity to the 
pony are very bad form. 
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NTO the various modes of boat-building now in 
vogue it, is not proposed to enter, nor into the 
arguments used in favor of this or that partic¬ 
ular build. 

The body of an ordinary sculling-boat is built of oe.dar, in 
lengths, with ribs of ash, chestnut, or beech, fixed to the 
inwale, whioh is a long strip of deal running along the in¬ 
side of the upper exlge of ihe boat. Upon the inner keel is 
fastened a long piece of wood, generally of deal, which, 
rising in the center under the seats supfiorts them, and 
tapers off between. The inner keel, kelson, and inwale, are 
first laid down, bottom upwards. To these the skin is laid 
on, being adapted to the molds by hot water or steam, and 
fastened to the keel and inwale. The boat is then turned 
over, the timbers are put in, the thwarts or seats added, and 
the molds removed. 

The stem and stern are of solid pieces, either mahogany, 
cedar, fir, or other hard wood, and the skin worked up to 
them. Then the outriggers are added, which are of iron, 1 
and support the. thowls, of which the fore is called the 
thowl and the nfl. the stopjier ; within these the oar is some¬ 
times checked from unshipping by a twisted string. The 
boat is fit led in its ulterior with three divisions or bulk¬ 
heads, upon which the, deck rests The fore part is pro¬ 
tected by a washboard, and in front of that, and behind the 
coxswain the whole is covered with canvas. 

The skulls and oars are made of white deal and their 


three divisions are known us the handle, loom, and blade. 
The loom and handle are the part inside the row-locks. The 
rest is called the blade. The handles of the oars are rounded 
and smoothed. From the handle to the row-lock the oar is 
square, withabutton nailed on to the back of the our, soasto 
catch the. thowls, and keep the oar from sliding out. Outboard 
the oar is rounded at tin* back, so that it. can turn easily in 
the thowls ; where it begins to slojie. into the blade it is 
thinned off, und the blade as it approaches the end is 
slightly curved. 

HOW TO SIT. 

In rowing, you should sit about two-thirds of the seat 
away from tiie row-lock The mat and pad should Iv firmly 
tied on to the seat. The fed should be straight in front, 
heels together. If they are nearer the side the, rower swings 
towards the middle, or, as it. is called, “rows into the bout," 
but if (hoy are too near ihe middle, lie “rows out of it.” 
Both are bad faults and destroy the equilibrium, making 
the boat roll. The stretcher should lie adjusted so iluit. the 
oar just clears the knees as it is thrust forward, and the 
strap buckled tight over the h ft fool. The thwart ori which 
the rower sits should bo so tight, that lie can easily com¬ 
mand his oar, and low enough to enable him to get the oar 
well over his knees. The lower the oarsman sits, the more 
he has a tendency 1o pull Ihe boat under water ; and higher, 
the more he lifts the boat wiih his stroke. 
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HOW TO HOW. 

In rowing, throw the hands well forward with tho back 
straight, and eyes lixed on tho hack of tho man in front. 
The chest should be well out, with the iinus forward, mid 
the knees separated alamt twelu 1 inches, until the handsare 
over tho toes. In making the stroke, immerse tin' our so 
that the blade is just covered, no deeper. Then pull the oar 
well buck, straightening I lie hack and drawing in (lie arms, 
(ill the oar is well home at the chest. The forward move¬ 
ment for tin' next stroke involves feathering. Beml the 
wrists well down which w ill bring the plane of tho oar par¬ 
allel with tho water, and again thrust out the arms, until 
the hands roach a pond, over the toes, and so pull again. 

The movement of the body lias been much facilitated by 
the sliding Ameri¬ 
can seat It enables 
the crew to slide all 
together into posi¬ 
tion with less mus¬ 
cular effect. 

The. throe great 
points in rowing are : 

1st., perfect time,; 2d, 
to get the oar in 
si)uarc ; lid, to row 
the stroke right out 
and use the legs well 
If the oarsman Keeps 
his eyes firmly fixed 
on the man in front, 
corresponding mo¬ 
tion for motion with 
him, then it will not 
ho his fault if the 
time is bad Let 
there be no hurry. t 
Bring the hands well c. 
up to the chest, or 
“home,” as it is 
termed, hut let them not rest there. A quick recovery mid 
th" free use of the legs will lift the bo., with every stroke. 
Nothmg is a better r.gri of a well couched crew than to see 
the boat lift wiili every stroke, mid for this it 'is the piyrt of 
till* stroke in front of the rowlocks which is most important. 
When l lie oar is brought hotnetn rite chest, the hands should 
hi dropped, which vvill lift the oar out of the water, then 
by turning the wrists down the oar is leathered, and the 
arms should be shot out lo their full si retch, the hod V follow¬ 
ing fheni w it limit p.n.Suit, as part of a continuous motion 

A quick recovery is piodured by keeping the hack straight. 

1 hi knees should not i cam, to lie slightly laud, the contrac¬ 
tion ot the Knees and !ile abdominal muscles must come into 
play, anil the body he slung evenly forward (not jerked) us 
if working by machinery. It is all important lo get. the oar 
in square. If it gets in obliquely, it will go loo deep and 
pull the boat. down. Avoid beginning lie- feathering mo¬ 
tion with the wrists before the ar is well out of ttic vvati r. 
or you will splash. Holding water is required in a stream 


before starting or bringing to Sifter a race. Reverse the 
blade of the oar, and press gently against tho water. Back¬ 
ing is the op(>osite motion to rowing. The blade is pushed 
through the water, feathered, brought back, and then pushed 
again. It should lie done very gently, as it has a great 
tendency to strain a boat. Paddling is simply tho art of 
rowing at half power, about twenty or thirty strokes a min¬ 
ute so as to enable the coach to detect faults more eusily. 

A spurt is a simultaneous effort of all tfio crew, a pull all 
together at their greatest strength. Easing, stopping or 
starting must be effected by the whole crew together. 

With regard to the length of the stroke, it must be borne 
m mind tliut the measure of t he shortest,'oarsman in the boat 
must govern ull. “The stroke” must not overreach his 

crew or any one ot 
them. 

COACHING. 

The coaching of a 
crew for a nice is a 
long and difficult 
matter. It requires 
a great ileal of time, 
temper mid tael 
The tyro should first 
liotauglit thoroughly 
the rudiments of the 
art, how to handle 
his oars, boat, etc. 
Every punt should 
be thoroughly mas¬ 
tered step by step. 
Tile great point, is to 
enforce one distinct, 
type among all tho 
eight. They should 
la-exact copies of tlm 
stroke. The cox¬ 
swain’s duties nr" 
many and important, and many a race is lost or won by 
Ids skill or the want of it. lie. should know the currents, 
and be careful not to expose the side of the boat more 
than absolutely necessary to the full force of the current. 
It is also his duty to give the word of command what to do, 
when to stop, start or ease. lie should keep his yoke lines 
Dint, and not allow the rudder to he swayed bv the current. 
The pul) at the lines should be very gentle, and the move¬ 
ment very slight. A hard pull seriously interferes with the 
speed of Hie boat. In turning corners the outside oars 
should lie pulled harder and tho inner slackened, according 
to the orders “ pull bow aid",” “ pull stroke side.” 

ROW BOATS. 

Tho rowing boats consist, mostly of eight-oared lioars, four- 
oared and two-oared. The last have to bo built somewhat 
si iffer as the strain of one oar on facli side is more unequal, 

, and has a tendency to make tho boat twist and tremble and 
1 slightly veer from side to side. 



u 
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ARK-BALL is 1 ho national gnmo of Amciir-.i. It 
is played m u field at least .100 feet, lon.tr l>y 450 
wide. The ia-field is laid out, in a diamond 
sliafie. The spare between the [aisdions of the 
pitcher and catcher should he hud m hard ground, ns should 
also the paths from base to base. Tlie field can be measured | 
out as follows :—Thist. mark the home buse. Then measure j 
down the field 127 feet 4 inches, which will give the second 
l>ase. Then lake a cord 180 feet long, fasten one end at the 
hotne base, the other at the se< olid base; mark the center of 
tiiis cord, and carry it out right mid left till it is fully 
stretched. This will give .the position of the first and third 
bases. On a line from the home basi to the second base, and 
distant, 45 feet, is the pitcher's position. The space is six 
feet long and lour wide. The foul-ball posts are on a line 
with the home and first, arid home and third bases, and are 
at least 100 feet distant. Flags should be placed on the 
posts so ns to make them conspicuous. The home base should 
be a block of stone sunk in I lie ground, with itssidcs parallel 
to the lines between the buses. The. other bases may be 
marked by canvas bags at tat bed to posts sunk in tlie ground. 
The batsman's position is marked by a sfiaeo three feet by 
six, at the. side of the home base. 

THE NINE PLAYERS. 

The catchor and pitcher -these players are called, the bat¬ 
tery of the team. They are selected for their skill. These 
two should understand one anot her thoroughly, mid, by a i 
preconcerted code of signals, play into one another's hands. 
The catcher should be a good thrower. lie should nbo he a 
good stopper and fielder. When tlie striker lias made Ins ! 
first base, tlie Catcher must come up close behind him so as 
to lie ready to take the ball and flirow it to tin*second base, i 
iri case Hie runner tries to steal a base on the pitcher. , 
If no men are running, he can stand further back, I 


The pitcher, as lus name implies, throws up the ball to 
the striker, lie must be within his ground with both feet 
when be delncis the ball He must, not deliver tlie ball 
overbuild or round hand, d must, be underhand. Ills great 
art is to deliver the ball so that it misleads the striker, being 
m fuel difficult fir take, lie must, be a good catch and not 
afraid of u '• hoi ” ball. 

’1 lie three posd ions uci upied by tlie first, second, and third 
basemen require different. qualifications. The tiist base¬ 
man has I" look oul for swift balls thrown up. The second 
baseman lias to touch pliiveis miming to hi-, base. Thu 
third baseman has to iiiteli difficult foul balls with great 
twist in them. 

The first baseman should be a good bail talehcv. He 
ought lo be able to oatih and laid a ball that comes any¬ 
where within six or eigln feet ol tin-base lleimi-1 remem- 
Ikt that the ball musl Is held by him with some part of his 
person touching the buse, before the striker i caches it, other¬ 
wise he is not out. 

The soimid baseman should also tie an active player. 
When a haul baiter goes in and 'w 1 ft bulls aie delivered by 
the pitcher, lie should fall back; but as Ids duty is lo touch 
playets, as soon as the batsman lias made his first buse, ho 
should always have this duty In Ins mind. 

The third baseman has mosl of the Imam fielding to do, 
and oil his dexterity and quickness the -core of the oppo¬ 
nents will depend All the players should be prepared 
at any moment lostipporl each other. 

The s|mrl-stop. ■ his dull is lo hack up any other player, 
or take his phree while mi the run alter a hull. He also 
fields for the pit,i her any bulls not stopped by him, if thrown 
up fiom the canker. 

The Ijnee out fielders occupy respectively the left, center, 
and rigid fields ; they should be able to tluow a ball at, least 
eighty yards, good runners, mid excellent judges of fly-bulls. 



THE RULES OF BASEBALL. 


Section 1. The bail mnrt weigh not. less than five nor inoie than the 
and one-quarter ounces tt\oirdu|>on». it must measure not less than 
nine nor irioru than nine and one-quarter inches in circumference. It 
must bo composed of wooluu yarn, and shall not contain more than om> 
ounce of vulcanized rubber lu mold form, and t*hall he covered with 
leather. , 

Skc. V. In all match games the ball or balls played with shall he fur¬ 
nished by the homo club, and shall become Uie property of the wimnug 
club. 


Src <i The bat mn*t be round, nml must not exceed two and one* 
halt m< het- in diameter in the thickest part. It must be made wholly 
of wood, nml shall not exceed forty-two inches lit length 
Sec. 4 Tim buses must be foul in nun*bet, mid they must be placed 
and securely fastened upon each corner of :i sqimtr, the sides of which 
are respectively thirty yards. The hast w imw be so constructed and 
placed as to be distinctly seen by the umpire. The first, second and 
third bases must cover u apace equal to fifteen inches square, and tho 
home base one square foot of eurfacc. The first, second, and third 
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bft»ofl shall be canvas bags, pointed white, and filled with Bomo soft, 
material. The home base shall be of white marble or stone, so fixed in 
the ground a* to be even with the surface, ami wholly within the 
diamond. One corner of said base shall face the pitcher’s position, and 
two aides shall form part of the foul lines. 

Sec. 5. The ba«e from which the hull is shuck shall be designated 
the home base, and must In directly opposite the second base. The 
fir w t base most always be that upon tin* right hand, and the third base 
that, upon tin left hand side of tho striker when occupying his posi¬ 
tion «t the home buse In all matt h giimes lines connecting the home 
and first bu^oi*, and the home ami third base*. and also the lines of the 
Striker's* and pitcher s position, shall be marked by the line of chalk or 
other suit able muieual, so as to la distuntly seen b> the umpire. 

Sue (3. The game shall eoimbt of nine Minings to each sale, but 
should the scote then be a tie, play shall be lontlnmd until a majority 
of runs lor one stile, upon an equal number of innings, shall l>e declared, 
when the game shall end All innings shall be concluded when the 
third hand m put out 

Sec. 7 , The pih hei's po ilion shall ho within a space of ground four 
feet wide by six feet Ion/, the front oi four feet line of which shall be 
distant fifty 1,50; feet liom the eeutiTof the ,’,i>ine bane, and the center 
of the square shall be equidistant from th that. and the third buses. 
Kuch corner of tb< square shall be in a iked by aflat iron plate, or stone, 
six Inches square, fixed in the irround even with the mu face. 



TIT K STUIKUtt AAD CATCHER. 

re K. The player who delivers the ball to flic bat must do so white 
wholly within the lines of the piUherV petition lie must remain 
within them until the hull has h ft his hand, and lie shall not make any 
motion to d« liver she hall to tins bat vhib any part of Ins person Is out¬ 
side the lines of the pitcher’s position. The bail must be delivered to 
the hal with tlie aim swinging uear.v perpendicular sit the Hide of the 
bods, und the hand in Hwinging forward must pn«s below the waist. The 
pitehei, when taking his position U> deliver the ball, must face the 
bat sin an 

Sue ;* Should the pitehc make any motion to deliver the ball to the 
but, and fail w» to deliver li —< xc.opi the ball be accidentally dropped— 
oi phu'ibl he unm eessarlly delnj the game‘by not d< livering the ball to 
the bar, oi should he, wlmn in the act of delivering the ball, have any 
part of 1 mm person ontiide the Jims of bis position, the umpire shall 
call a “ balk, 1 ' mid pla>» r« occupying the bases shall take one hast* each. 

Ssn. 10 Every ball fairly delivered mid sent in to the bat over the 
home bus* and at the height called for by the batsman, ahull be consid¬ 
ered n good ball. 

Seo. 11 All balls delivered to the hat which arc not sent in over the 
home base am) at the height called for by tin* batamau. shall be consul’ 
ered unfair balls and every ball so delivered must be called When 
** seven balls ” have been called, the striker ahali take flrat base and all 


players who are thereby forced to leave a base shall take one base. 
Neither a “bull” nor a “Btriko” shall be called until the ball ban 
passed the home base. 

Skc. 12. All balls delivered to the bat which shod tonch the striker's 
but, w it limit being struck at, or his (the batsman’s) person while stand- 
lug in his position, or which Khali hit the portion of the umpire—unless 
they be passed balls—shall be considered tie,ad balls, and shall be.so called 
by the umpire, and no players shall be put out, base be rnu, or run be 
scored on any such ball; but if a dead ball bo also an unfair ball, It 
Khali be counted as one of the seven unfair balls that entitle the striker 
to a base. 

Skc/J 3. The batsman*s or striker's position shall be within a space of 
ground located on either side of the homo base, six feet long by three 
feet w ide, extending three feet in front of and three feet behind the lino 
of the home oase, and with its nearest line distant one foot from the 
home base. 

Sec 11. The batsmen mind. take their position In the order in which 
tin y ore directed by the captain of their club, and after each player has 
had one time at bat, the striking order thus established shall not ho 
changed during the game. After the first inning, the first striker in 
cm h inning shall lie tint batsman whom* name follows that of the last 
man who has uunpMed his turn (or time; at but In Urn preceding Inning, 

Skc. 15. The talisman <>« taking his position, must call fm either a 
‘‘Aujh ball,' a “&>//> bail,'" or a “fair bail” and tlio umpire shall, 
notify the pitcher to deliver the hall as required ; each call shall not he 
changed after the Hist hull delivered. 

Sec. 16. A “ hujh ball” ahali be one sent In above the belt of the bats¬ 
man, but not higher than his shoulder. A “lowball ” shall he one sent in 
at the height of the belt, or between that height und the knee, but not 
higher than his belt. A “fair ball ” shall be one between the range of 
shoulder high und the knee of the striker. All the above must be over 
the borne base, and when fairly delivered shall be considered fair halls 
to the but. 


Six , IT Should the. batsman full to strike nt the ball he calls for, or 
should he strike at und f ill to hit the ball, the umpire shall call “ On* 
strike” and “ two stnkr<” should he again fall. When tw*o strikes 
hate been tailed, should the batsman not strike at the next good ball 
the unipiie shall warn him by calling “ (jwd ball” but should he Btriko 
at and fail to hit the hall, or -hould he fail to strike at or hit the next, 
good hulk ''three sh ikr.t ” nm-t he (idled, and Ihc batsman must mi i 
toward the first. base us in case of hitting u fair ball. 

Sec. 18. The butsnian, when in the net of striking at the bull, must 
stand wholly within the lines of his position. ' 

Si c lfi Should the batsman step outside the lines of hi« position and 
stnfee the hull, the umpire shall call ‘ foul strike and out,” uml base run¬ 
nels shall return to the buses they occupied when the ball was hit. 

Src. Jin The foul lines shull be unlimited in length, and shall run 
from the right and left, hand corners of the borne base through the cen¬ 
ter of the first, and third bases to tbo foul posts, which shall be lo¬ 
cated n the boundary of the field and within the range of home and 
flint buf-c, and home and turd bawc. Said lines shull be marked, and on 
the iuside, from ba*e to base, w n h clmlk or some other white substance, 
so as to be plainly seen by the umpire. 

Hie. 21. If ahull from a fair stroke of the hat first touches the ground, 
tin* person of a player, or any other object, either In front of, or on the 
foul ball lines, or the first or third base. if. shall Ik* considered fair. 

If the ball ftnm a fair stroke of the but first touches the person of the 
batter, or the ground, 1 he person of a player, or any other object, behind 
the foul ball lines, ft shull be declared foul, and the ball so hit shall he 
culled foul by the umpire even before touching .the ground, if it be seen 


falling foul 

Skc. 32. When the batsman has fairly struck a fair ball, or has had 
“three strikes,” or “ seven bulls ” called on him, he shall vacate hia 
position, und lie flmll then be considered a base runner until h« is put 
out or scorns his run. 

Sec. l SH. Tin* batsman ahull he declared “ out” by the umpire as fol¬ 
lows ; If a fair hall be caught before touching ground, or any object 
other than the player who catches It, except it be cunght In such player's 
cap or drcf*H. If a foul ball be caught, before touching ground, or after 
touching gionnd hut once, except U touch some object other than the 
player who catches It before touching ground or being caught, or be 
cmight by the player In his cap or dress. If a fair ball be securely held 
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by a Beider while touching flret bane with any part of his person before 
the batsman touches first base. If after “ three strikes ” have been 
called, the ball be caught before touching the ground. If’after “three 
strikes ” have been called, he falls to touch flret baeo before the ball is 
legally held there. If bo plainly attempts to hinder tho catcher from 
catching the ball, evidently without effort to make n fair strike, or if 
he make* a foul strike. * If in running the last half of the distance from 
home base to first base ho runs outBide a line three feet distant from the 
foul line and parallel thereto. 

Sec. 24, Players running hnses must touch eac.lt base in regular order, 
via.: flret, second, third, and home bases : and when obliged to return 
to bases they have occupied, they must retouch them In inverse order, 
when running on fair or foul halls. In the laller ease the base runner 
must return to the base where bn belongs on the ruu and not at, a walk. 
No base Bhall be considered us having been occupied or livid until it lias 
been touched. 

Sue. 25. No player running the liases shall lie forced to vacate the 
base he occupies unless the hattunun becomes n huso runner. Should 
the first base bo occupied by u base runner when a fair hall is struck, 
the base runner shall cease to lie entitled to hold said base until the 
player running t.o flist baso siiaii is pill out. The same rule shall apply 
In tin ease of the occupancy of the other liases under similar cnciim- 
etslices. No huso runner slmil lie foreeil to vacate the liuse lie occupies 
if tho baso runner euccecdiughim is not thus obliged to vacate his base. 


Sec. 26. One ran shall be scored every time a base runner, after hav¬ 
ing regularly touched the first three bases, shall tonrh Hie home bitao 
before tnrec bauds are out. If the third liaml is forced out. or Is put 
out before reselling the first base, a ran shall not tie scoied. 

Sec. 27. If the player running file bases is pieveiite.l from making a . 
base by the obstruction of an adversary, lie shall he eulltied to that base 
and slmil not lie put out. 

Sec 2S. Any player running the bases shall be declared out if, at any 
lime, while tile hall is ill play, lie he Touched by the hid] in the hand of 
a fielder, n itliont some juirt of ids person is touching Ihcriinse The 
hull inimt lie held by the Jleldei after tombing the Tunnel-. 

Sec, 211. Any base runner falling to touch the base lie runs for shall lie 
declared out if tho hull lie held by :i fielder, while touching said bust, 
hefen the huso runner icturim and touches il. 

8t,c. 30 Any base mum r who shall in any way interfere with or oh* 
stiuct a fielder while attempting to catch a fair Jly hall, or a foal hall, 
shall he deilured out If hi- willfully olisiiiict.H a fielder from fielding a 
bull; he shall lie declared out, and. if a hutted fair ball strike hiui, he 
shall he declared out, and no hast he run or ruu he scored. 

Sue 31. The mnpiie i- muster of the field from the commencement 
to the termination of the game, and must compel the players to observe 
the provisions of ttiis and of all the Waving Hul.-s, ami ho is Invested 
with uutborlly to o.-xh r any player to do or omit to do tiny act necessary 
to give force and effect to any and all of such provisions. 



|NT5 of the nobles!, of pastimes is the game of 
llaekets, which is played m it court eighty fuel, 
long by forty feet wide. The front wall is 
thirty feet high, and the buck Iwelic. It is 
lighted by skylights from lbe roof. The walls ate of brick 
covered with plaster, hard and perfectly smooth. They arc 

painted either red or 


Front Wail. 



Wall. 


black. Tlte entrance 
is through the twelve 
foot Widl, and the, 
door is flush with it. 
One or two g,tileries 
for the spectators are 
placed over this wall, 
protected by a wire 
blind, alioiit half 
way down, sons (o re¬ 
ceive any balls com¬ 
ing from above. The 
front wall to (he 
height of twenty-six 
inches is covered 
with wood painted 
black. Above thU 
seven feet nine inch¬ 
es from (he floor, is 
the cut line. Tho 
floor is divided by a 


RACKET COURT. 

line running from side to side about half, anil by another 
running at right angles from the center of this to the back 
of the court., which is thus divided into (wo spices, 0 and I). 
Where the cross line meets the wall two spuces six by eight 
are enclosed, called service spaces, A and C. 

The implements used in the game are rackets, not uu- 


-G: 



like a small tennis bat, with h longer handle, strung with 
catgut . Tie- ball is about one-! luni the size of a tennis ball, 
and covered with w bile leather Two persons can piny (he 
game atone time, or three or four, but not, more. The first 
]>hiycr-iu stands on the right-hand service space, mid serves 
on the front wall above the cut line, So that the bull re¬ 
bounds into the other court. If tie makes two fault-, it puts 
loin out. If the sei vice is good, Hu oi tier player most return 
the bull and need not strike aliovc the cut line, but may re¬ 
turn anywhere on hi the end wall above tin- wood, which, if 
struck, gives a loud reverberating sound, telling that, his op¬ 
ponent has won tin' aee The player is not, bound to strike 
the end wall first, lie may angle oil’ cillur of the side 
walls, and indeed irt this consists llie great skill of the game. 
The half, if plavid on (o lIn- sale wall id anything like an 
angle- of forty-five dcgries, vvill hike flic two other walls at 
the same angle and never return In Ihe back of the court at 
all. If, therefore, the player is fur bin k he will not reach 
il in time to save the aee. Tin- ball may be volleyed as in 
lawn tennis. Bv this play it strikes the end wall at a de¬ 
scending angle, and take.-the ground at. once before it, eat;, 
lie played by the adversary. Another very skillful play is 
to return into the tanner, so that Hie ball in its return keeps 
close to the side wall, and thus renders the, return very dif¬ 
ficult. The sfriker-out must take the ball not later than on 
its second bound. Sometimes it strikes the back of tho court 
before its first bound, and he tlie’n takes it in its rebound 
before the second bound. The skill in play consists to a * 
great, extent in the back strokes. Much of the play de¬ 
scribed under our chapter on lawn tennis applies equally 
to rackets Tho only difference is that lawn tennis is 
played more gently. The racket player has nothing to fear 
from hard hitting, and consequently there is more activity 
and exercise in the game. 
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V of our readers may not bo within roach of 
■icy cling school, ami for such we give thelol- 
ving <ulvice :— 

I'lio learner slionhl firsi be assisted by a tutor 
ni' f riend, who will hold the machine while he mounts. The, 
machine should be held close to t he saddle,sons not to strain 
it. On a level road I he non-rider should push it along, walking 
beside it, and keeping the equilibrium, so that the. rider has 
nothing to do but to follow the jioduls with his feet,. Ho 
holds the handle with the knuckles uppermost. The handle- 



and spiring hack Then hop twice on the right foot then three 
times and remount after each. You may then learn to 
mount, which is only the same motion, without the previous 
dismount. Tim next fuel hod of dismounting is by the back¬ 
bone. Put the too of the left foot round the backbone, raise 
tile body, and drop oil behind. 

Dismounting by the Pedals.—As the right pedal 
approaches the lowest point, drop, throw the weight on the 
handles, and lift the seat from the, saddle by pressure of 


bin's must, be sulllcicntJy high lo 
clear the knee as the pedal readies 
the, iippermosl point if, in tiding, 
the machine veeis over, the rider 
can always recover hum-elf by 
turning the handle-bars m that 
direction. This swerves the wheel 
in the line towards which the 
machine leans, and al once re¬ 
covers the balance In commencing 
to work the pedals Jet the pressure 
at tirst be \cry slight, and even. 
A strong push will make the 
machine swerve with each stroke 
of the pedals, giving an unsteady 
and ungraceful gait. It, is un¬ 
necessary to say that the rider 



the foot on the pedal, and spring 
off behind. Bo careful that the 
machine does not kick and send 
you flying over its head. 

Dismounting over the Handles. 

—Sit, well back and throw either 
log over tile handles, catching the 
handle as the leg passes over; lean 
the machine the way you are going 
to dismount,. II, is a pretty and 
graceful teat. 

Dismounting by a Vault.—Lift 
the body from the cross-bar and 
spring lo the ground, bring the 
left foot over and round the back- 


siiould sit perfectly straight, and 
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bone, and drop to the ground, still 


wh.ii riding slowly, tlm center of gravity should a» nearly ; holding the handle. Them ore smeral positions more or 
as possible run down the column of the spine; as the , less fanciful. For instance, on going down hill, throw 
pace increases, the body may lean forward, milil, al high ’ both legs over the cross-bar and let the bicycle go of 


speed, it rests against tile pedals I he best riders, however, 
maintain the civet posture Keen, at his greatest, speed, sits 
petfectly ereit, ,ird it is tube noticed that the riders who 
adopt tin- pou(ioi) i mi (hi ■■ ■■leanest line." Slantouadopts 
the leaning pox, lion, and hi, machine sways from side to 
side hke a loiouudive e „,-ly coupled. 

Dismounting. - There are several ways of dismounting, 
flrst by the step Take your ieet,off tin prdals, and looking 
undei- the lett, arm, pul Ihe left fool on tin step. Then rise 
on tt, st,retching old the aims, which will throw the body 
hack, until you can drop lo tin ground v nh oni leg ori each 
side of the hind wheel Having done tins sevcr.il times, trv 
to remount without removing the left foot, touch the giouml 


itself. Ibsmouuling by a vault, when properly learned, is the 
best of all dismounts, as it'is of service in any emergency. 

The Parts of a Bicycle,—The bicycle consists of the 
framework and the wheels. The framework is composed of 
Ihe head, handles, handle-bars, forks, break, backbone, 
springs, saddle, hind forks, and step. The large wheel 
consists of axles, cranks, hubs, jiedals, spokes, bearings, 
and rims. At flrst these machines were, mode with wheels 
of t lie same size ; but no satisfactory speed was obtained until 
Parisian builders hit upon the device of a small hind wheel. 
There are two general styles : the “ Racer,” built very light 
for speed, and the “Roadster,” heavier, for steady ser¬ 
vice. 
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|LL nations, especially the more lianlv 
ones, have’from the very earliest, days 
of their history, been fond of some hind 
of athletic sports, njyd our own country 
certainly forms no exoejttion to the general rule. 


hurdles 3 feet (3 inches high, and ten yards apart, 'this 
arrangement enables expirienced runners to lake each hur¬ 
dle without slopping in the stride. Instead of jumping the 
hurdle fairly, they '‘buck' 1 jumping off one foot and alight¬ 
ing on the other, generally off the right and on to the left. 
This requires less effort than a, boiut Jidr jump. 



A programme of sports generally includes the following 
contests : short distance race ; long distance race ; hurdle 
races; high jump and broad jump ; putting the shot ; 
throwing the hammer, amt a walking race. 

SPRINTING 

includes all races under 410 yards. To prepare for a short 
race, say KM) yards, the first thing i- to walk steadily every 
day from five to seven miles at a good swinging pace, say 
lour miles an hour At the expiration of a week spurts of 
running two or thive hundred yards should be added, but 
not. ton fast. at. first. As the muscles hidden and the wind 
improves, 100 janls at full speed may be tried. Trainers 
recommend that the full strength .should not be (licit every 
day, tact, say every four days, to see if the powers are increas¬ 
ing. Every day for half an hour stalling should tie prac¬ 
ticed. In starting, posture has «. good deal to do with get¬ 
ting away well. Whichever foot is the stiongest should la- 
kept. back; stretch out. the arms with the hands clenched, 
ami a cork or piece of paper in each, with the weight well 
on the buck foot. This will enable the whole laxly t<> be in¬ 
stantaneously thrown forward. This should be well prac¬ 
ticed, as a good start makes a great difference. 

.QUARTER MILE RACE. 

To train for this begin by walking as in the preceding 
ease Do not uttempt to run the whole distance at once ; 
not more than 251) yards, and that only as the muscles harden. 
Do not press your powers at. first. Spins of 50 to 120 yards 
are enough, doing the whole distance not more than once in 
four days, and not for four days before the race. Stamina 
is wanted in this race, and so long as the muscles are liltio 
"and the wind in good older, the last few (lavsbefore the race 
should be'a time of comparative rest. 

Tba same remarks apply to one mile races, only Iho dis¬ 
tances in training must be increased. 

HURDLE RACING. 

These races are generally 130 yards with ten flights of 


THE HIGH JUMP. 

Jumping has much increased in favor in late years Four 
feet six used to be considered a marvelous feat. It, is so no 
longer. The great art is to throw all the force into the up¬ 
ward-bound, ami to do this the take off should be one-luilf 
the height of the jump—Unis if the jump is five feet, 
take off at two and a half feet. Throw the body forward, 
tucking the legs well under it. Some jumpers still prefer 
the “ buck approaching t he barsideways they spring, get • 
ting one leg over and throwing tie- other up so as to draw it. 
after them. Il is an ungrareliil effort, but it saves several 
inches ; in ‘•bucking" the leg-, the jumper, as it were, sits 
in the air describing two semi-circles with his legs. 

THE LONG JUMP. 

The run should not be too long, twenty paces are enough. 
There is great art, in so commencing the run that the hist 
stride is not shortened m lengthened to suit the lain. off. 

POLE JUMPING. 

Grasp (lie pole with both hands, the palms fin ing each other 
uIkiiiI three feet, apart. The lower hand should grasp tlui 
pole at about, the heigh! of the object to be cleared. Tako 
a-short run, and in tin high jump plant the pole six inches 
from tin- bar in front of the body, but a little to the, left ; as 
the body rises stiffen the arms and back, throwing the legs 
well out so as to fly over the bar, then let go Iho pole with a 
slight push, sufficient, to let il fall back. In the. long jump 
the laxly should bo in front of Iho pole. 

PUTTING THE WEIGHT. 

In Australia the light, weight is 14 pounds. It then ranges 
28 to 32 pounds. The putter takes it in his rigtit, hand, 
steadying with the left. He then raises and lets full his 
hand, raising himself on liis toes so as to get, the swing. He 
then steps off with his right, takes two hops with the loft log ; 
on landing off the second hop, he strides with liis right and 
delivers the shot, bat be must not cross the line, otherwise it 
is up put, except when the weight is over 14 pounds. 
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HARE AND HOUNDS. 

This favorite sport is almost too well known to require a 
description. The hares (there are generally two) arc supplied 
with small sacks full of colored pajier torn up very small. 
As they run they throw out handfuls, and so show the 
“scent.” The hares get ten minutes to a quarter of an 
hour’s law. They generally Iry to bailie the Held by adopt¬ 
ing a course of eon- . 

siderablo diillculty, _ 

but they are “on '%£$?££!»... _ 
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siderablo diillculty, 

but they are “on 

honor ” to fairly s J *{i. r 

scatter the paper. 

At every gap, at ■■ -- 

every turn, ;md at • 

handfii) g The. £' ) 

hounds wait the re- Ay / i.'y iS|\ - aKO 

quired time, and ~ «' / 

then ‘.lartoif in full $>• / /[fV/ : y|i/ 

cry. There are f 

huntsmen and whip- (I 

pers-in duly pro- 7 OjP 

vided with horns. 1J / 

The runs are from \| 7 ‘ 

and generally wind .. 

up with a good din- ilf'"^\'' -\\\j 

ner. This pastime g\ . >1 

is a favorite during vNb-.X*V/lV-i 

the winter and early (Li v 

spring 'Hie purl y V -«b 

generally rondo*- j-' _ 

vous at' some hotel, 

from which they start, and to wliieh they return to change 
clothes and dine. 

WALKING. 

Walking races are coming very mueh into vogue. It is as 
well to have some slight, light substance such as a cork or a 
pure of paper in the hands. One should w ,u- walking slip- 
pers with no heels and spikes in the hall of the foqt, alight 
jersey and knee punts not too tight. At. the word yo, the 
walker swings himself by working i n. Ii arm and shoulder- 
blade, with the corresponding step., so ns to help the. body by 
the action ol these muscles The hoi must come down on the 
heel, the knee must be straight when the heel loaches the 
ground and when it, leaves it, but it maybe bent in themiddle 
of the pace. The great url istoluisl the hips. By this means 
each stride is lengthened, and the leg carried more forward 
than in an ordinary pace 

THROWING THE HAMMER. 

The regulation hammer is Id pounds, witii a handle of 
three fee* and six inches. Stand tinn. the feet well apart,; 
bring the hammer back, (hen swing forward, then buck, not 
Higher than the shoulder, then for "urd and lei go 


SKITTLES 

May be termed nine pins on a largo scale. The ground is 
laid out with planks of hard wood, and well titled. The 
pins arc set up as marked, and must be pushed down 
by the bull. There are several ways of scoring. One is to 
make thirty-one m the fewest throws, each pin scoring one. 
On the linn! throw, if more than the required number are 

_ knocked down it 
r jTf does not count,and 

; ''v"' the player throws 

9%>£c-£f% again, 

Jfttfpjkjp Another plan is 

for the players to 

3 "*''• throw alternately, 

!S£L <($ getting as many as 

Wr&Zp&jEtt "V'l: - they can. The best 

^ game is whore, two 

: ; ll)' -• ^ g players are allowed 

" e ’ ~ viJ/ not more than three 

JWV throws to clear the 

" board. “ A flixirer," 

y ^ *^»E?l2‘5StC£ir where the board is 

7 , cleared in one throw, 

•C'{/'•' counts three; if in 

4 <«Wo throws, two ; 

T ~ all| f in three, one. If 

/a single pin remains 
hake Arm nouNns. afterthe third throw, 

it counts nothing. 




<SV>jh 




■^v i 


hake Arm nouNns. 


FIVES 

Is probably the oldest game of ball. It is played 
with the palm of the hand against a wall. Along 

- the base of the wall a wooden planking is nailed, 

about three feet up from the ground. The aim of 
each player is to strike, the wall above the wooden plank¬ 
ing, called the “baulk.” The ground in front is marked 
out in counts by lines running from the wall and a line 
running parallel with it ten feet from the base. The 
striker-in plavs the ball on to the wall, so that it hounds 
back beyond the ion-foot hoe. His opponent (hen returns 
it, and soon, till one lets it drop. If the striker-in drops 
it, it puts him out. If Ins adversary fails, he scores one 
jfoint. The game is generally fifteen, but sometimes twenty- 


ICE YACHTING. 

Ice yachting, of which wo give a good illustration, requires 
a,n ice yacht which should lie cutter rigged. The pace at 
which these yachts fly over smooth ice with a strong wind 
must be seen to be appreciated. The skill consists in hand¬ 
ling the rudder and main-sheet,. In approaching the wind 
the main-sheet must he hauled in. Before turning, easehci 
off the wind and then come up, not too quickly. There are 
a number of ice yachts on the Hudson, which affords one of. 
the finest opportunities for tho sport during frost in the 
world. 
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LAWN BILLIARDS. 

This Is a pretty game for ladies. A revolving ring is 
get up. Each player has a ball and a cue, consisting of a 
long stick with a ring at the end. 

The players start from a point, playing one after another 
at the ring, so as to pass through it. A player may either 
go at the ring or strike an opponent and then go through. 
The first counts one, “ a carom ” two. There is considerable 
skill in the game as it proceeds. A good player will so 
leave his opponent that the edge of the ring is towards him; 
in which case it is imjiossible to play through except by 
giving the ball a kind of twist which strikes the ring aside 
as it touches, and so enables.the ball to pass through. 
The gaum is 31 up. 

QUOITS 

Are iron rings (the eislus of the Romans), which are thrown 


TEN PINS 

Are played in an alloy, at the end of which is a triangular 
space on which the pins are pet up, thus: .... 
Each player baa three balls. If lie clears the . . . 

board with one shot it counts 10. If not, as , . 

many pins as he knocks dowu are scored to 
him. 

THE GAME OF SHINNY. 

This game may bo played either in a field or on the ice. If 
in the hit ter case every player must be a good skat er, and the 
art of turning short, stopping, backing, etc., must be well 
known ; a beginner on skates has no chance 'I'wo goals are 
marked out either witli poles or snow, and the bail has to bo 
knocked through them. Sides beingehosen, tile players toss 
for first hit,, which is made from the opposite goal. Sticks 


so as to fall over a 
1>eg. The nearest 
only count, but if two 
or more of one side 
are nearer than the 
opponents, then each 
counts one. 

CANOEING 

Is a sport of recent 
invention. Canoes 
are made of various 
builds. The naviga¬ 
tor sits with his face 
to l he prow anduigos 
hi m self on witli a 
paddle, worked alter¬ 
nately o n each side. 
It is an excellent 



with a baud in the end 
arc used. In Eng- 
land the gaum Is 
called Hockey." 

TUG-OF-WAR. 

This is a good exer¬ 
cise. All that is re¬ 
quired is agood rope. 
A knot, is made in 
the middle, and on 
the ground u lino is 
drawn. The sides 
then take hold, and 
those who first pul’, 
their adversaries over 
llie line win. In pull¬ 
ing get vour heel well 
into the ground. The 


method of navigat mg 

shallow rivers, and affords an opportunity for very pleasant 
excursions. 

TOBOGANNING 

Is a capital pastime in winter, much enjoyed in Canada. A 
course is cleared on the side of a hill, with a long reach of 
level ground at the base, Tiie tobogan is a slip of birch 
bark, turned up at one end. The fun is to sit on it and go 
down hill at a tremendous pace. Serious accidents often 
occur, and a season rarely passes without some broken bones. 
Nevertheless, the excitement of the sport makes it very 
popular. 


more the body ap¬ 
proaches the horizontal position the better lug can you give. 

The gloat tiling is for each side to pull with their leader 
well together, and by a senes ol jerks haul the adversaries 
over the line. 

BADMINTON. 

This game is little more than lawn-tennis played with abat- 
(ledoro and shuttlecock instead of a ball A net five feet 
high, at least, in the center of the court which is marked out 
in lines as in tennis. The player must serve so that, the 
shuttlecock would fall into the further court. When one 
side fails to return, it scores one for the adversary. The 
game requires little skill. 
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PJIY^IGAL CULTURE.. 


health: ^xtxd strength. 





K J^'eVEI jOPMENT u f 

t h e body through 
!*• phys-ica! culture 
should inidoid)U‘dly he re¬ 
cognized us one of tin' 
most important brunches 

ml and mental education of 
5 is fust attracting the at.tcn- 
ose most fit to guide in the 
onnoils. In (icrnuniy, Aus- 
jc, and in many of the United 
States, mental education is emnpul- 
sory. 

' yv ‘ But. the education of the bod\, who 
attends to that ? Who spends time, 
money, rears buildings, trains teachers for that : 
Who points out 1<> boy or girl wliat, will bring 
rigor, size and shape to the body and limbs, 
however weak they may now be bloom to the 
cheeks, buoyancy to the spirits, and health to the 
bones ? Surely in any intelligent community this 
brunch, of vital importunes, cannot be over¬ 
looked. 

Oh. lmt we do not want, our children athletes ! 
Well, is every hale, manly, well-knit man an ath¬ 
lete!' Or eveiy blooming, shapely, gracefully-step¬ 
ping woman!' No iporo than a fair conversationalist 
is an orator, or a hous< -painter an artist. An athlete 
lirst, gets ready, and then contends in some shat - ]) 
test, of speed, strength or -tar, or two or all of 
these. In doing so lie goc- on after hi art and 
lungs are tired, ami had heuer si op. Oo with him 
only till he begins to tire, till the r>sk bey ins, uud 


you avoid that risk, at the same time getting most 
of the benefit. Temporary fame and some trifling 
memento, or, if he is a professional, a portion— 
often but a small portion —of money, are the re¬ 
wards of the athlete's efforts and for the risk he 
takes. Yours, if you have stopped in time, health, 
no risk, and, in the muscles and parrs used, size and 
strength. But. only in those used. Howell, the 
great go-as-you-please traveler, has colossal legs, 
but his arms are not developed. The machinists, 
stone-masons and other swingers of heavy hum¬ 
mers have a strong hammering arm, another 
arm not so st rong, and legs worth little on a race¬ 
course. And so down the whole range of men who 
use their muscles either for sport or for broad— 
or both. 

Now if we learn how to get, strength in one part 
from one class of men, in another from another, 
why may net, the whole man. and t he hoy, and girl 
and woman be built, well, not only here and there, 
but. throughout ? And so gain not only strength, 
but health ; for, while not identical, who has not 
observed how intimately related are those two, and 
•how apt. to go together? 

Every intelljgcnt man must huve often been struck 
with the fact that the well-built man or woman, 
boy or girl, to-day is, especially in cities and towns, 
the exception and not the riilo, and this town pop¬ 
ulation, both in England and America, is rapidly 
on the men ase. 

' The conn try-bred hoy gets years of pure air, amplo 
out-door exercise for pome of his principal mus¬ 
cles, though seldom for all, and is vigorous and 
hearty, though often slow of movement and lack¬ 
ing spring. But. these years of out,-door active life 
lay him up an annuity-fund of vigor and health, 
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on which he may draw all his after life, if he 
spends that life in the city. But what annuity- 
fund does tlie city boy roll up ? Will the top, kite, 
or marbles bring deep lungs and sturdy limbs ? 
•Con one,city-boy in ten run three miles, or even 
one ? Or avoid being left out of sight in a race 
with his country cousin with hoc- or spade, with 
fork, sickle, or scythe ? And, as soon as he is out 
ofjscliool, at thirteen, fourteen, or fifteen, do eight, j 
ten, and, when business is driving, twelve hours a ; 
day of confinement in dusty factory, or behind 
counters, or over a set of books, bringing him 
homo at night jaded and exhausted, tend to build 
up that fund, and make him reasonably certain to 
live out even halt' his days ? 

Growing faster at sixteen than in any other year, 
his body needing much of his strength to meet the 
unusual call, the- Greeks and Romans spent hours 
daily at this period in building and toughening the 
youth, and fitting him for the exacting demands 
of after-life, sure to come to all. We, too often, 
bring him up to sixteen with nothing worth calling 
strcngt.li; and then put him, immature and half- ! 
built, where ho stands excellent chance of never ! 
getting any more, and of losing what he has. j 

And again, would not a vigoroift body aid him j 
greatly in his life's work, though that work he of 
a sort, calling for every hour of severe and often 
anxious brain tension tie can possibly stand? If 
that, brain is fed with blood, will it not work bet¬ 
ter fed with rich blood, than with a poor article— 
with-—figuratively—cream than with skimmed 
milk. But, if the blood-making machinery gets 
sluggish, clogged, and run down, will it. supply as 
► good food to tin* brain as that important, organ 
demands ? If one member suffers, do not all the 
members suffer with it, ? • 

" Js the course of him who brings his body up to 
manhood a poor, often spindling affair, when half 
developed in muscular or vital power, likely to 
make him win in the very struggle his even en¬ 
ergy is bent on ? Dash away he may at, the start,, 
and hold the lead for a while ; hut who in a Jive- 
mile race can rush the first mile up into one pro¬ 
longed, mad spurt, and hope to he anywhere at. the 
end of the fifth mile or even of the second, how¬ 
ever tfained and tough he may he ? The stead¬ 
ier man beside him, a little less forward per¬ 
haps mentally, though not necessarily so, is tho 


one ho has to fear in that contest, where “all 
that makes a man ” is sure to toll. The exercise 
and pastimes of the girl are usually not even as 
vigorous ns the hoy's, nor as likely to fit her to 
safely face the exacting demands, the anxieties, 
the privations, and bereavement,s of her later life. 
If the hoy's body needs careful, sensible building, 
her body needs it, even more. 

And what is being done to meet this so general 
need ? The athletes and those who take exercise 
more than they need are, in many communities, 
scarcely one per cent, of the population. A ma¬ 
jority of the rest, grope about in their physical 
education without definite aim, and not knowing 
what, parts they are using, what, they are ignoring. 
If their daily work uses the muscles, it‘uses only 
some and leaves the rest as idle as the unexerciscVt 
muscles of the athlete. 

If the. education of the body were made a branch 
in every day-school and every class-room, if the 
teacher of tlie mind knew how to train the body 
also, and devoted even twenty minutes daily to the 
forty or more pupils under his or her charge, the 
effect would he beneficial and gratifying in the ex¬ 
treme. Without going, in the brief space allotted 
here, into definite and specific suggestions ns to 
what course such teacher should follow, if may yet 
lie well enough to point out what muscles and 
parts are called into play hv the use of most of (lie 
vveli-kiTown appliances for exercise, whether in¬ 
doors or out, and so to indicate in what field or 
liMds of development they had belter labor. 

The facilities and contrivances for directly cn- 
larging and strengthening any muscles one wishes 
are many, easy to construct, and inexpensive. For 
those desiring great progress and proficiency in any 
athletic, gymnastic, or acrobatic line, hooks have 
been written, and may he. readily obtained, guiding 
them in the work, and pointing out its peculiar 
advantages, and tho chief performances thus far ac¬ 
complished in it. The aim here will he rather to 
name just what sort, of development one may look 
for in practicing assiduously any of the better 
known and popular exercises, and so enable him 
or her, or the teacher, to at once pick out work 
for any muscles which have been neglected, and, 
by daily practice, though only for a few min¬ 
utes, soon bring them a good degree of size and 
strength. 
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iih first. look at those exercises 
which may be taken in-doors, 
most, of them without, cum¬ 
brous apparatus, indeed many 
of them in an ordinary sized 
l> room. One of the most graceful 
ones practiced widely to-day 
in some countries—notably 
in Germany, is fencing. 

FENCING. 

This is capital work for the calves, the front, 
of the thighs, the abdominal muscles, one 
shoulder, the extensor muscles of one arm, and 
the muscles of one wrist and hand, while it 
also keep-, the lungs fully occupied. Of course 
il leases the other shoulder, arm, and hand 
practically idle, and gives most, of the muscles 
of tlm trunk only light work, nothing like as 
hard as it does those of the parts just named. 

It would bo hard t,o find any exercise better fitted to bring 
grace, nerve, swiftness of eyes and of judgment, dash, and 
agility, or more useful in war times, especially for any <nie 
liable to fill any position where he will wear a. sword. Hut 
it. is a pity that every fencer was not resum'd to fence as 
much with one hand as with the other: then he would hare 
wo good hands, two good arms, and two good shoulders, in¬ 
stead of only one of each, hence would come fur neater to 
becoming a well-built man. Should hearer lose his fencing 
arm, he could also thus save himself the need of beginning 
all over again, 

BOXING. 

Here is better work in many ways than fencing. You al¬ 
ways have your tools with you. You use about every muscle 
,vou do in fencing, and while, the wrists have less to do, you i 
use two arms instead of one, and of course also two shoul¬ 
ders ltdoes little for the biceps or flexor muscles of the up- ! 
por arms, but it is grand for the back-arms, which do so j 
much of the pushing when you press with the hands against ! 
anything. Indeed it is one of the last known exercises for [ 
them from the marvelous r-pidity and strength combined, j 
which are essential in order to deserve the name of boxer j 



It. would be well if every boy or man were at least a fair 
boxer, and for all males whoso occupation is sedentary, if 
they praeticod this famous exercise a few minutes daily. 

SINGLE-STICK 

is in many respects very similar to fencing ip its effects 
on the muscles, slower, because the weapon is heavier, bik¬ 
ing Lite biceps and the inner pari of the back-arm more, be¬ 
cause, instead of lunging out the point of the weajKm, you 
tiring it down with a sharp blow or swipe. It keeps the en¬ 
tire shoulder ceaselessly active, the wrist and fore-arm also, 
and the abdominal muscles, fronts of the thighs, and the 
calves always going. Hut, as in fencing-, two hands should 
learn it—not one,—else, a one-sided man. 

WRESTLING 

is now much practiced in-doors on a largo soft mat, though 
of course the turf is always a good place for it. No other 
exercise has yet been discovered which so swiftly and surely 
brings power to Hit* sides of the waist,. No weak-waisted 
boy or man is much of a wrestler. Il isone endless tugging 
at the side muscles, in a hundred directions almost, but at 
these muscles all tlm lime. It also uses every part of the 
legs and hips vigorously, and gives both arms, both shoul¬ 
ders,and the entire trunk constant exercise., though the waist 
and legs get the giant’s share. Strength in every muscle will 
aid the wrestler, but a sturdy waist and tough, well-knit 
leg' arc simply indispensable to bis success at his chosen 
sport. Probably uo other exercise comes nearer calling all* 
the muscles into piny, hut to bring the arms, esjiecially the 
exhaling muscles of the arms, up to great size and power, 
harder work direct ly for them will l>e needed. „ 

DANCING. 

This most popular of in-door exercises gives spring, elas¬ 
ticity, and as ordinarily practiced, considerable strength to 
the muscles of the fool, the ankles, calves, and front or up 
jht muscles of the thighs, while the abdominal muscles and 
those of tin* sides of the waist are not idle. Professional 
dancers, I hose who for years practice this work for hours 
daily, come by-and-by to marvelous strength and grace in 
these muscles thus used. The amts, shoulders, and upper 
end of the (nuik have practically nothing to do, save that 
the breast, and lungs are rather more active in their duties 
than ordinarily. 
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Exercises in the Gymnasium* 



' the lire preceding exercises the development of 
particular muscles was a secondary matter, often 
indeed not bought of, tho chief purpose in all 
butonoof them being to out-do one’s antagonist. 
But the machinery of tho gymnasium looks directly, among 
other things, to tho education of the various parts of tin; 
body, and its tools are the body’s school-books, by the 
judicious use of which it gradually comes to facility and 
fitness for its demands, as surely as tho mind, by its train¬ 
ing, does to those of our intellectual life. Let us consider 
first:— 


THE VAULTING HORSE. 

This sturdy, headless monster is still seen in the. gymna¬ 
sium, though the room he takes is grudged far more than 
formerly, because you can get, on other apparatus, almost 
any exercise he can offer. Largely, work on this animal 
calls out the legs, especially the muscles of the calf and front 
thigh. Tho trunk is more of the time idle, though occa¬ 
sionally rushed into vigorous use, and tin; same is true of 
about all parts of the arms and shoulders. But so suddenly 
do those demands come that they arc liable to strain and 
overdo the. purls thus called on ; and it would be bettor, with 
persons not already fully devoJoped'above the waist, to first 
become so by exercises on other appliances before becoming 
intimate with this anchored steed. 


work to do, their very utmost, and to partly or wholly ig¬ 
nore the others. Of course, one result i„ to make the mus¬ 
cles used strong, and to do nothing for the others. The 
pushing muscles of the arms for instance, those which take 
so prominent a partin the make-up of a well-shaped arm, 
arc idle here. A nat ural tenueney of trying to lift, as many 
hundred (wmiids us you can every day—or nearly as many— 
is to stiffen tho lifter-, and make him slow arid unwieldy, 
like a draft-horse, unless he takes sjx'oial pains to counter¬ 
act it by exorcises calling for spring, agility, and pace. 
The late Dr. "Winship, of Boston, who introduced this exer¬ 
cise in America, said also that it tended to depress the in¬ 
step, and make a man flat-footed, and it would seem as if 
supporting from half a ton to a ion for a while every day, 
so that practically the whole weight came directly on tile 
feet, could not fail to have this tendency. 

Those are the more prominent, leg-exercises of the gymna¬ 
sium. especially now when athletic clubs and field-sports in¬ 
vite both boy and man out-doors to take his foot work iu 
pure air, and under the clear sky. Large and well made 
mattresses, many inches thick, laid on the floor, also invite 
the hand-springs, cart-wheels, and single and double, forward 
and back somersaults the building of pyramids of men, the 
hard jumping, ilie alighting from a height, and in general 
the high aful lolly tumbling of the acrobat, in which, of 
course!, the two chief sets of the muscles of the legs already 
mentioned play- a conspicuous part. 

THE PARALLEL BARS 


THE SPRING-BOARD 

is a glorious friend of the legs, indeed would be a valuable 
adjunct to every home in any land, certainly every home 
whose people*were confined most, limns of the twenty-four 
in-doors. For bringing grace, size and power to the lower 
limbs, it stands almost unrivaled. As most exercises on it 
are practiced, that, is, withr (lie knees more or less bent, the 
upper thighs, the calves, the alslominal and sides, get the 
bulk of the work. But now keep the body creel, the legs 
rigidly stiff, and the knees sprung hard buck all the time 
you are springing and alighting, and you suddenly find that 
a new set of muscles—those on the under side of the thighs 
—not large, but very important ones in bringing symmetry 
and graceful shape to the legs—are brought into vigorous 
action. The higher you jump on the spring-board, and es¬ 
pecially the higher you raise your knees, the more vigor¬ 
ously you set the muscles across the abdomen at work, mus¬ 
cles which, if kept tough and in good condition by a little, 
steady, daily exercise, are, almost sure to prove great friends 
to good digestion aud assimilation, and to sound health as 
well, 

LIFTING. 

The standing astride of a heavy weight and lifting it, has 
become popular of late years, until tho "health lift” is a 
well-known term, especially in American cities. The tend¬ 
ency of this exercise, is to give certain muscles violent 


are un excellent eontrivuie-e for developing principally tho 
back-arms, the muscles on the front of the shoulders, and 
those across the chest. The whole weight rests, not on the 
: feet but ou the hands, and the more the elbows are bent in 
1 practicing on these bars, the harder the work, and cspei hilly 
! on the muscles nanu-d. Any of the exercise practiced with 
! the elbows much bent., and followed up daily, until ono 
j begins to feel tired, will soon tell noticeably and satis¬ 
factorily on the size and strength of the buck-arms, and of 
I the breast, muscles. They also servi to expand the chest 
' and throw the shoulders well buck, which effect will bo in- 
: creased if the chin is held up high throughout each exercise. 

Bui, before using these bare, the muscles culled into action 
] ought, in most persons, to bo prepared for tti is severe work by 
lighter exercises, as where part only of the weight rests cn 
the hands, and the other part on the feet. 

HIGH PARALLEL BARS. 

Tin-so two bars, about as high ns one can comfortably 
reach, take hold of the arms in a, way almost exactly the op¬ 
posite of that just, described. They do little or nothing for 
the back-arms, as the exercises do not e-ali for pushing or 
lifting the body’s weight by pushing against any substance, 
but by pulling. Ilanging witii one hand on each bar, 
and lifting yourself along by steps or springs, the fore¬ 
arms, the biceps muscles, and those of tho upper back just 
lx'hind the upper arm, get tho bulk of tho work, holding 
as they do pretty much the whole weight of the body, to 
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which is often added the force of a rigorous swing. And 
the more you raise your knees in exercising on these bare, 
the more you call on your abdominals to help hold up much 
of the weight of your legs. Almost any sort of high-bar 
work; is also capital for widening and deepening the chest, 
and hence enlarging the lung-room. 

THE HORIZONTAL BAR. 

A round bar of ash or other lmrd wood, about, two inches 
thick, and seven to eight feel long, placed horizontally 
across between two upright posts, and capable of being 
raised or lowered at pleasure, is one of t he tools of the aero 
bat, ratlierthan of him who merely seeks moderate mid hnr- 
irtonious muscular development. While it uniformly does 
little for the legs, there is scarcely a muscle of the arms or 
trunk which is not. brought into vigorous play by some or 
other of the numerous exercises practiced on this simple 
bar, the abdominals especially, and *h« muscles used most 
in the high parallels getting the hardest of the work. Hang¬ 
ing by the knee, heel, or toes, of course also gives the leg so 
used something to do. If by the toes, a small muscle along 
the shin bone—one which in most exorcises is idle—is hur¬ 
ried into active service, 

THE VAULTING BAR 

is a little thicker and stiffer than the horizontal bar, and fit¬ 
ting into the same frame, may of course be raised or lowered 
at will. Standing wilh your side to it, und taking hold 
with the hand nearest it, you give a sharp spring jump over 
the bar, and land on the other side, never lotting go your 
grip until your body is well over. After thus jumping and 
raising the bar steadily, until you can no longer clear it with 
one hand, you now face the bar, grasp it with lioth hands, 
and go on tiius vaulting over it till you get it up as high 
as you can clear, or with the bar os high as your 
waist, grasping it with both hands, you spring and 
bring your feet over (he bar, this time not outside of but be¬ 
tween your hands, not Jetting go till your feet are past it. 
These, and the other exercises of the vaulting bar are grand 
for bringing spring and strength to the muscles of (lie foot, 
c !f, and front-thigh, and to those of the abdomen, but the 
arms have no hard work here 

THE TRAPEZE 

is practically a swinging horizontal bar, or often two such 
bars, one hung a, little above the other. You repeat on the 
tru[>eze t lie very exercises you first learn todoonthe horizon¬ 
tal bar.aud bring the same muscles into play. But it is hard¬ 
er for them, und the side and abdominal muscles are sharply 
at work much of the tune, because of your effort to keep the 
bar still, and yoursiif from swaying. Often too the gym¬ 
nast will purposely swing off from the trajmze, and spring 
to another trapeze or (<> the floor below, in the latter rase, 
if the height is great, severely testing the strength of his 
feet and knees, und of the mu-wlesof the fronts of his thighs, 
his calves, and of his feet. Where two persons work to¬ 
gether on the trapeze, they generally merely give the mus¬ 


cles used » much harder task, but seldom use different mus¬ 
cles from those either person would were ho up there alone. 
The trapeze is one of the best, devices in the gymnasium for 
teaching one to keep cool in exciting and hazardous situa¬ 
tions, and if the performer is well-made, and also skilled at 
his wort, it offers a wide field fp^the exhibition of agility 
and grace. 

THE STRIKING BAG 

.Made of sheep or calf-skin, round, a foot in 'diameter, and 
full of sawdust, and hung by a single rope, the center of 
the bag being about as high as yonr chin, Is a simple and 
valuable contrivance for setting nearly all the muscles of 
the arms, shoulders, body, and legs at work. Of course the 
exorcise is substantially that of boxing, lacking, however, 
the advantage the latter has in keeping before you a shad¬ 
owy, evasive, and often dangerous object, ever on the alert 
to bring that object's fist and some point of your head or 
body in close, and at times painful, coutact. But the bag 
is inviting and handy, ready when, as is often the case, you 
cannot get any one to spar with, just when it is convenient 
to you, and would do much for many an indoor man’s di¬ 
gestion and wind, if ho would only punch it faithfully a 
hundred good times each day. 

P 

THE RINGS. 

Two iron rings, eight or ten inches in diameter, the iron 
being aliout un inch thick and covered tightly with leather, 
or better yet, with rubber, bung from the ceiling, or a frnmo 
overhead, by two ropes long enough to bring the bottom of 
the rings as high as you can comfortably reach, und about 
twenty inches apart.; these are among the best, tools in the 
gymnast’s outfit for developing strength ami during. While 
the legs have little to do, the abdominal muscles are se¬ 
verely at work during ail the forward swing, and through 
the latter half of the swing backward as well. In fact, the 
abdominal muscles are kept longer under tension, and given 
more to do, while one is swinging on the rings, than in 
almost any other exorcise in the gymnasium. The chest, 
also is stretched to its utmost capacity, the upper back, just 
behind the arms, is on fatigue duty, the bicep muscles like¬ 
wise, and the grip of the hands must be simply jairfect, or 
their owner’s usefulness k liable to be temporarily impaired, 
—for all depends on t hat grip. 

Sometimes, instead of only two rings, a row of six or 
eight, hung not t wenty inches apart, but seven or more feet, 
are stretched along a room, so that, in swinging, yon pass 
rapidly from one to the nejjt, and so on to the end, the feet 
of course never touching the floor, and the woiglit being 
sustained, now wholly by one hand, then by the other. This 
is harder on the arms and shoulders—easier on the abdomi¬ 
nals. 

EXERCISING-WEIGHTS 

Aro placed in spouts, or long narrow upright boxes, which 
are alvofit as high as one’s head. From each weight a rope 
runs up over a pulley at the top of the box, then out to a 
handle of whioli you take hold. Instead of the upright 
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boxes, Dr. Sargent, of the Hemenway Gymnasium, at Har¬ 
vard University, has introduced two upright rods of iron, 
just far enough apart to let a loaded weight-box travel up 
and down belween the rods, thus avoiding the bumping and 
hoise of the old plan, apd allowing you to put, what weight 
in the boxes you like. Standing, facing these weights, and 
pulling, the hands, wrists, fore-arms, biceps muscles, inner 
side of the upper-anus, and whole upi»r half of the back, 
arc, vigorously at work, and also the back of the nook, while, 
if you sit down to it, you also call on the lower half of the 
back as well, and, if you raise your feet at ail, you give the. 
fronts of your thighs, and your calves, active service. Hut 
while this pulling alone tends to enlarge the back, and 
rather flatten the chest,, by turning with your back to the 
weights, and now pushing the handles out in front, you get 
the opposite effect, opening nnd expanding jour chest, 
drawing llie shoulders backward, and taking now the mus¬ 
cles on the, front of the shoulders and chest, instead of those 
on the back of them, lfeuce an equal share of cadi sort of 
work will tend to bring equal development to both front 
and back, 

INDIAN CLUBS 

Give the hands, fore-amis, and sh-mldcg? much to do, (lie 
upper arms not. much, except tlie outer side of the buck-arms, 
or that farthest from the laxly. They expand the chest and 
stretch the abdominal muscles, so counteracting the tendency 
of sedentary life to make, one crump both the chest and all 
donum, mid they take the large muscles just, under and back 
of each arm. Ilut there is a strong tendency in dub-swing¬ 
ing to hold the shoulders so far bud; that it pitches the 
head forward, so both making one liicrcol, and expanding 
the lower part of the chest more than the upper. About all 
that can lie done with dubs can also lie done with dumb¬ 
bells, and a good deal more besides, while, from taking much 
less space, they often prove more profitable. The legs and 
lower-hack, of course, do not get much hard work from 
clubs, scarcely, in faut, have anything to do. 

THE WRIST WEIGHT 

Has a rope running from it up over a thick horizontal bar. 
hung about breast-high. By grasping tins bar with both 
hands, cm top instead of uiuler it, and then turning your 
knuckles outward and away from, you, or by turning them 
strongly towards you, your-wrists soon get all the exercise 
they want,, and the effort on their.size ami strength will ere 
long bp noticeable. Exercise of this sort will great ly aid the 
fencer for the arduous wrist-work his favorite accomplish¬ 
ment demands, f 

EXERCISING LADDERS, 

Broad, strong, and unmoyable, arc set either horizontally a 
little higher than you can reach, or sloping upward to the 
ceiling. 'They keep the hands, forearms, biceps muscles, and 
the muscles of the back, just behind the upper-arms cease¬ 
lessly at work, while the moment you raise foot, Or knee the 
abdominals, which before were somewhat stretched by the 
weight of your legs hanging down, are now promptly con. 
tracted and given plenty to do. As it is practically iuq>o$. 


sible to put your Hands up over your head without, for the 
time opening and expanding your chest, of course all kinds 
of ladder-work are excellent at affecting this desirable end. 

THE CLIMBING POLE. 

A smooth, round ash pole, about two and a quarter inches 
thick, and lning from the ceiling—or a rope not, quite so 
thick and hung in the same way—encourage a vice-like 
grip, as much as any known apparatus. For, as you mount 
either hand o\er hand, letting your legs hung straight down¬ 
ward, the entire weight of the body and limbs is held up, 
now by one hand, now by the other. No one can do much 
on i,Ins valuable, though simpleiipjuiratiis, who has not good 
forearms, and its steady use soon brings up those very use¬ 
ful members of the body corporate Besides using the same 
muscles which are called inlo ad ion by work on the ladders, 
rings, nnd high bars, the pole or rope teach one to use his 
feet strongly in gripping with them, and with the inner and 
under muscles of the thighs, as these parts are often re¬ 
quired to sustain much or uH of one’s weight. 

DUMB-BELLS. 

There is scarcely any exorcise of the countless ones which 
may lie taken on the various gymnastic appliances already 
named that cannot he had, at least in part, if not wholly, 
without any of them, aud by using dnmb-liells only. If 
| you want to push, pull, grip, or twist, if you want to use 
almost any muscle of your hotly, or of any limb, the dumb¬ 
bells are always at. your service, patient friends, within the 
reach of all, so little do they cost, anil never wearing out. 
fiold them out horizontally and twist them, now one. wny, 
now r (lift other, and jour bauds, wrists, forearms, and 
.shoulders are all busy—lift them from your knees to your 
shoulders, and the biceps muscles are at once the busy ones. 
Hold them up high behind yon, and the backs of your 
shoulders and inner muscles of your upper-arms are doing 
the lion’s share ; keep putting them up nnd down above 
vmir head, and your chest is stretched and opened ; 
and, if you then slowly lower them irom as high as you can 
reach till your arms are out straight at your sides, as they 
would be on a cro-s, ami at. the same time hold j'our chin up 
high, and breathe a deep, full breath, your chest will be 
stretched to its utmost Stoop down low, forty or fifty 
times, with dumb-bells in jour hands, and the fronts of your 
thighs will be the busiest parts of you ; stand erect, with 
bells in hand, and now simply raise your heels as high as 
you can without taking your feet off the floor, then lower, 
then so raise and lower a hundred times, and, if you are not 
used to if, your calves will ache so that you can scarcely 
stand up. 

We have, thus taken a look §1 the chief and best-known 
appliances of the gymnasium, the indoor school lor body¬ 
building, and at their simpler and principal uses. But there 
is a range of exercise, almost more extensive, which com¬ 
bines far mure of the element of play and sport, and has the 
commanding advantage of being practiced in perfectly ptnf 
air, and in the cheering sunlight. Let us glance at each, 
and at its part in muscle-making. - 
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I DING may be very easy exercise, 
or Vl ‘ r y severe, so much depends 
I' 01 h on the gait of the horse, and 
on the skill of the man in avoid- 
-Tri^IrflunF^Mimyy 5u g effort. While llic calves and 
' 4 l fronts of the thighs arc both 
,lhvll >' s biisy, unless the horse is 
Slcfe standing or walking, it makes a 

Jayy” great difference in tin-result on the muscles in 
there parts whether one places only the ball of 
^jvVyl5*>ou,oh foot in the stirrup or pushes each so far in 
<JyO*S> that the hollow of ttie font, rests on the stirrup. 
W4W^> * n * be latter ease the calves are almost, idle, but in 
the former, they do an important—often the tuojst 
i&JpLb.-. important,—share of the bisk of sustaining the 
whole body, and (hat not at rest, but ever rising 
and falling. One unused to riding, and to any 
vv other exercise calling much on his calves, will be 
c qTrYj sure, if he will only insert bis feet but a little 
way in l lie stirrups, to have aching calces on the 
morning after a two or three hours’ Inisk ride, and proba¬ 
bly stiff knees us well. And another kind of atitiovance is 
liable to come, which may not leave so promptly as does the 
ordinary ache from suddenly giving unused muscles too 
much to do, and that is not only wuc abdominal muscles, 
for these bands are ceaselessly act ire ill helping to keep the 
body erect, but, in many cases, actual rupture. Indeed, it 
is a very common tiling, at tic breaking out, of a war, to 
see cavalrymen, who have not been accustomed to riding 
and are suddenly required to do much of it, get ruptured 
and until for service. Strong abdominal muscles, kept in 
good order bv even two minutes brisk daily exercise, would 
have saved them the discomfort uiid chagrin of having to go 
through much or all of thefesl of their lives unsound men. 

WALKING 

Slowly, or at a moderate pace, will not bring much size 
^or strength to any muscles, unless long distances arc sys¬ 
tematically covered in this way. Rut quicken the pace till 
it averages four or more mile- an hour, and the work gets 
vigorous enough to bring the fronts ol the thighs plenty pq 


do. If one docs not raiso his heels much, as is very fre¬ 
quently the fact, but, walks almost flat-footed, lie gives his 
toes, soles, insteps, and calves little to do, and his whole step 
lacks spring. But, if he will push hard with toes and soles, 
as they leave the ground, will step short, rather Ilian over- 
stop, and will spring his knees well back, at the same timo 
holding Ills chin well up, he will find his calves full of work, 
going in fact all they know how, while not only the fronts 
of iiis thighs are as busy as ever, but tho buck or under 
muscles as well. Walking up lull takes his calves ami tho 
backs of his thighs* in the same way, -also his hijis. A strong 
walker wants good lungs and loins, sides and abdominals, 
while light shoulders and arms give him less to carry, heneo 
render his (ask easier. 

RUNNING 

Is sharper leg work, and, followed up sensibly, is apt to 
bring strong and good sized legs in much shorter time than 
walking will. You may walk so us to use neither calf, under- 
thigh, nor hip to any appreciable extent; bill it is hard 
work to run in any way so as not to develop ull three, while 
the faster you run the more they have to do, for you then 
lift the heels much higher, and. in good running, go on tho 
' foes and solos only, never touching the heels to the ground. 
The breathing power, or “wind.” gets good and enduring 
from steady practice, hence the lungs are enlarged and 
strengthened l’owev of arm and shoulder a runner does 
not. need, but. strong abdominal muscles, csjtceially at sharp, 
sluvt-disUuee work, hi- must have. But the. great shaft- 
horse muscles of tho runner, cs|iecial)y over long distances 
— many miles—arc those of the front thigh. Downright 
power lie must have here, nr he Will not stay far'at a fast 
pace, lie may ease his abdominals, bis under-thighs, and 
calves by flat-footed work, but upper-thigh he cannot do 
without, and scarcely a day passes but power here avails any 
man, even at his ordinary round of work or play, as it makes 
each step an easy one. 

JUMPING 

Is the shaqiest sort of work for front-thigh, calf, and abdom¬ 
inals, likewise about the quickest known work for bringing 
spring, size, and power to each of these parts. Put your 
hand on your calf as you spring, and yon will feel it suddenly 
harden and knot up like whipcord, Five minutes of jumping 
daily, either flat or high, forward, backyard, or sideways, 
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upward or downward, will, in even one month, bring very 
gratifying results to him desiring good legs and a light, 
active step. The arms help a little, but nothing to sjteak of, 
the exercise being preeminently leg-work. Some physicians 
recommend this exercise as having an admirable effect, on 
the nervous system, making one less sensitive to sudden 
noises, jars, and excitement, and tending to bring calm and 
quiet nervea. 

PUTTING THE SHOT 

Is glorious work for Hie arm and shoulder which do the 
putting, good for both legs, and capital for one side of the 
waist. Ono puts into a supremo effort every atom of power 
he can muster, hoping, by throwing the heavy weight even 
one-eighth of an inch further than his adversaries, to win 
the prize. The whole pushing side of his body is stretched* 
upward toils uttermost, while the opposite side of his waist 
is compacted and hardened, ami given till it can stand. The 
lungs also are swollen to their fullest, and then all the air 
held in till (ho effort is over. Change the game to the best, 
score from both one's hands, instead of from one only, and 
the small and unused back-arm and shoulder would catch up 
with its fellow, bringing even, instead of, as now, only par¬ 
tial development. ♦ 

•THROWING THE HAMMER 

Take's u firm grip in both hands, stiongand reliable fore¬ 
arms, able bleeps muscles, and great powerof both shoulders. 
It, lifts and expands the whole chest, stretches thcnhd.miiuuls 
instead of contmeting them, needs a sturdy grip on the 
ground with the feet, and sides and waist, m general, wdiic li 
will not let, the Dirmver sway a 4 the moment he most wants 
to stand rigidly firm It is as if a hardy axeman gathered 
aM the strength of the ten thousand blows lie slides n- a 
day into one mighty effort, lienee to prepare for (his kind 
of work, one should build up the parts used, by lighter exer¬ 
cises, before doing much of it. 

SWIMMING, 

One of the best known exercises to bring capacious and 
jiowcrful lungs, gives also to the whole calf, thigh, tup, loin, 
side, and abdominal muscles quick and active work, leaves 
the biceps idle, toughens the fore-arm, and calls steadily 
and evert severely on the back-arm, I he entire shoulder, and 
the muscles of the back just, behind the shoulder. The 
breast muscles also have fair, though not very hard woik 
to do. 

SKATING 

Takes hold of the sides and abdominal muscles far more 
than walking, owing to the constant and often vigorous 
effort (o keep front falling over. Needing good ankles, it is 
fine work for the lungs, calves, fronts of t hoi highs, and hips. 
Of course, the arms have an easy time of it.. 

ROWING, 

Especially if you sit on a sliding-seat, and push your best, 
With toes a&d soles against the stretcher, sets the calves and 


fronts of the thighs at very, sharp work, takes hold of tho 
loins almost more than anywhere else, and cannot be done at 
all rapidly, and for any length of I itne.wit limit, good develop¬ 
ment, of tho abdominal muscles. The upper-back does much 
and so do the fore arms, the inner mustlesof the upper arms 
next the body, and the backs of the shoulders, while the 
biceps and bi-cast, muscles and most of the back-arm have so 
little to do that rowing alone never brings them to much size 
or power. A good oar also needs a strong nook, and plenty 
of lung room, but font-work, and exercises which will raise 
ami expand his chest, are far more likely than rowing to give 
him the latter. 

BICYCLING 

Incites a man In add to the size and power of the fronts of 
his thighs, his calves, his abdominal muscles, and the sides 
of his wins!. and the linn grip on (he handle brings strong 
hands, lore-arms, and inner muscles of Ins upper arms, while, 
if the hands are held nails upwards, the bleeps muscles mid 
fronts of the shoulders suddenly have a deal to do. The 
muscles of the back, just behind and above tho elbows, are 
also not idle, while, if one will determinedly carry his head 
well back, he will also build up a good back-neck. 

THE TUG-OF-WAR 

Is often extremely severe work, arid ho who attempts it, 
unless in at least fair muscular condition, and uccn.stoniod to 
considerable active oxeriise, stands a good chance of injuring 
his heart -possibly of slopping its action. The front of each 
thigh, the whole of eaih calf, back and forearm, the inner 
side of the uppci-ann, and the back of the neck, as well as 
the lungs and heart, are woi licit as violently as their owner's 
will can drive them, the i that olten being kept up till he enn 
stand it no longer, and becomes nb-olute)y exhausted. His 
bivast-muscles, and those of all of the hack-arm, save its 
inner side, are practically left unused, likewise those of the 
fronts and sides of his shoulders. 

We have thus looked at the chief parts call'd into action 
by about all of the well-known out-door and in-door exer¬ 
cises which an- indulged in for the purpose*''! lei reation, 
health, or strength, lta-ebnll, eru-kel. and numerous other 
games that have been described in the article “Out-door 
Sports and Pastiiiies-,*' tend to promote a healthy action of 
the body, us well as develop certain muscles which imi 
brought into play. The various trades and callings which 
bring a man bread by manual labor, of course, also each 
develop the muscles iimM, and leav e tlie rest, as they were, the 
aim being to get through the work, and the effect on fho 
workman usually quite a secondary matter. Hence, men so 
occupied, if (hey care for symmetry of make and strength 
throughout, instead of only in'parts, must, single out and 
practice such exercises as will give the unused muscles also 
due attention, and. from the extensive field above, there 
should bo no difficulty in readily selecting *,he sold of work 
needed, and then a little steady persevering effort at it each 
day will- do the rest. 
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THE CAKE OF HEALTH, 


Clse Care 

N the carp of health there are certain essftntiuls 
Which, in a work of this kind, it is only pos¬ 
sible to i;1ii nee at j we shall, however, give a 
few directions concerning those which are 
most important:— 

1. Diet. This should he plain and wholesome, and of a 
mixed character. It should also he moderate as to quan¬ 
tity, and regular, allowing neither too long nor too short 
intervals between meals. 

2. Exercise. Daily exercise is .necessary to the enjoy¬ 
ment of good health, and if possible *],mid tie taken when 
tiic air is good and free from smoke and other impurities. 
The best, forms of exercise are walking, riding, rowing, etc. 
When outdoor exercise is impracticable, the dumb-bells, 
single-stick, and billiards limy bo advantageously substi¬ 
tuted. (Sen “Physical Culture” and “Out-Door Sjmrts 
uiul Pastimes.”) 

3. Pure Air. The thorough ventilation of the house or 
rooms we live in is another essential to health, mid must 
on no account lie neglected. Nothing is so conducive to 
sickness ns hot and stuffy rooms ; and this ienmrlc is espe¬ 
cially applicable to the bed-room, vyjmh should be of suf¬ 
ficient size, permitting n fiee current of pure air to pass 
through it during the hours when it is not; occupied. And 
here it 'nay not lie out of place lo observe that, it is not stif- | 
licient to open doors leading into passages or staircases, ! 
which may contain all the bad air of the house; neither ; 
does it, do to open windows looking into confined and im¬ 
pure spaces. Ventilation, to bo of any service, must permit, 
of the exit of the had uir in such a way that it cannot re¬ 
enter, and of the admission of the pure air from the best 
source without. 

4. Clothing. This should be comfortable only, too much 
wrapping up *lioing quite as prejudicial to health us too 
b*lle It should be adapted to the sea-on of the year, and j 
should always in this country include thick under-clothing ( 
for I lie winter und light, for the summer. The feet, also : 
should he we 1 ! protected by warm stockings and strong j 
boots. The custom of plar mg imc.k layers of flannel on the I 
chest m the form of a chest -protector i- very much to be. j 
deprecated, except in tbr ease of really delicate people. 

fi. The Bath. This is a valuable adjunct to health, and 
should be taken cold during the summer months, and with i 
the chill taken off for the remainder of the year. A warm ! 
soap and water bath should be taken at. Jucd-I Una once a I 
week, or once a fortnight, or the 'Turkish bath may lie en¬ 
joyed by those who can indulge in the luxury, care being i 
taken not. to drive lad to walk briskly home afterward, if , 
the distance is not foo great. J 

(i. A Calm Temperament. Thom 1 who arc so constituted, \ 
or who have sufficient, comma id over themselves a - to pro- | 
• serve this condition, have a most vuluuble adjunct to health. 


©| Jp£oll|. 

as there is perhaps nothing so prejudicial In this age of 
overwork both of brain ami body as the worries and anxie¬ 
ties of every-day life. As a general rule the easy-going 
even-tempered man must digest his food better, and is less 
affected by the daily wear and tear of life, than the passion- • 
ate, impetuous, and impatient man, and will live longer. 

7. Rest and Amusement. These are essentials to health, 
lienee tho proverbs, “ You cannot burn the candle at both 
ends," and “All work and no play make Jack a dull boy.” 
'The want of rest, may endanger life ; Jack’s dullness will 
end in sickness. 

HEALTH MAXIMS. 

Early to bed and early to rise make a man healthy and 
wealthy and wise. 

When you are well, let yourself alone : you can never 
be better than well. 

The almost universal cause of dyspepsia is eating loo fust., 
too often, and too much. 

Never take a cold bath while tired, nor less than two , 
hours ai tcr a regular meal. 

Sameness of food is a great drawback to health, for na¬ 
ture craves a variety of elements. 

That man lives longest who wisely divides the occupations 
of life between brain and muscle. 

Never eat when you are not hungry, nor drink when you 
are not thirsty ; it inqiosscs on nature. 

Marriage is the natural condition of man, and without it 
no man or woman ever feels settled in life. 

To be always well is an attainable blessing-- the uniform 
result of .self-denial, temperance, and an industrious life. 

Either cold feet or constipated bowels attend a large 
majority of human ailments, the cure of which would be 
effected by their removal. 

'I he three great elemeubiry principles of every healthy 
community, as well as of individuals, arc pure air, perfect 
cleanliness, and well-cooked food. 

do to bed at, u regular hour, leave it as soon as you wake 
up, und do not sleep a moment, in the daytime. This Will 
give you all the sleep your system requires. 

Eat regularly. Keep* the feet warm. Get the utmost 
amount, of sleep, llavo one daily action of tho bowols. 
Spend one or two hours in cheery out-door activities. 

By using water in abundance to keep clean, taking exer¬ 
cise in moderation to kepp the blood pure, and having a 
regular diet to sustain and strengthen, a man may maintain 
good health to the utmost limit of fourscore. 

In recovering from uny sickness : 1st, keep abundantly 
and comfortably warm ; 2d, studiously avoid taking cold-; • 
3d. watch against, over-exercise; 4tb, eat moderately tan<1 
at regular intervals, of plain, nourishing food. 


























THE DOMESTIC CIRCLE. 



OME, Home ! Sweet Home ! There’s 
no place lik * 1 home!" sung John 
Howard Payne, in his lonely exile, 
many years ago, and who (hat lias 
ever been blessed with a happy home 
would he willing to dispute the poet's 
assertion, “licit ever so humble, 
there’s no place like home ! ” It is 
one spot on earth that we cherish in 
hearts forever. We mu/ travel in 
ign lauds, and enjoy all the luxuries 
mortal man could desire. Wo may 
with kings and potentates, and have 
irs showered upon us, out there is 
ing in this world that stirs the heart 
. every depth,like the thought of home, 
and of the loved ones awaiting us on our return. 

Mothers, who have conferred the great boon upon 
their families of creating a happy home, have ac¬ 
complished more than if they had written a dozen 
learned books, while leaving their children uncared 
for. Children should grow up will) the idea that 
they can have a better time at home than any¬ 
where olse. This can only be brought about by 
making it bright and cheerful, and providing them 
With better opjiortunities for amusement and rec^ 


reution than is afforded them in other places. It 
is certainly not strange that Frank should prefer to 
go to Tom’s home aft er school hours, if his own 
home is kept in a slovenly manner, and his parents 
have forbidden him to invite any playmates to the 
house. There is always some rollicking fun going 
on at Tom’s house, and he has a big play-room to 
himself, in which he can make just as much noise 
as lie pleases. Nor is it singular that Frank’s sis¬ 
ter, Ft el lie, is generally to he found visiting some 
intimate friend, whose mother is very kind to her 
and shows her how to sew and embroider, while at 
home no one ever oilers to do nny thing for tier. 

Parents cannot take too great pains to make the 
domestic circle clear to their children. If hoys and 
girls have a congenial home I hey are seldom anxious 
to part, with it. Tom is not. likely to wish to run 
away to sea, nor Nellie anxious to marry the first 
young man wlm makes her a proposal. Tom is 
proud of his family, and works to distinguish him¬ 
self in the career he has chosen with his father’s 
approval. Nellie becomes an accomplished young 
lady, and dreads the time when she will have to 
part wdh the pleasant associations of her child¬ 
hood. 

Indeed, too much cannot be said on the import¬ 
ance of cultivating the domestic circle. How great a 
contrast exists between the household that only as¬ 
sembles at meals, with glum faces and silent lips. 
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and the family with smiling faees, where every 
member contributes his share towards enlivening 
the time when they are together. Father reads a 
humorous extract from the paper after supper, und 
mother tells of a funny incident that happened in 
her native town when she was a young girl. Tom 
helps his younger brother, Frank, with his lessons 
for the following day ; sister Nellie is assisted by 
her father to solve a difficult problem in arith¬ 
metic ; while motfier, who is doing needlework in 
a comfortable eliuir, watches over the baby play¬ 
ing with the kitten. Nellie has a party on her 
birthday, to which all the cousins from far and near 
are invited ; while Tom and Frank both get a 
bicycle when their birthdays come around. 

We will commence, however, with the wedding 
of a young couple, that may well be called the foun¬ 
dation stone of the domestic oi hole, and present to 
the reader a series of pictures drawn from every-day 
life, which, we trust, will afford entertainment ns 
well as instruction. 

THE WEDDING. ' 

A quiet, old-fashioned family wedding, in a brown old 
farm house, lihy years ago. The bride, a pretty girl in 
white muslin. The bridesmaid’s friend, who lias braided 
her hair for her, another pretty girl in more white muslin. 
Grandpa and grandma from over the bill Cousins Irorn 
everywhere within thirty miles. The bridegroom very red 
in the face. The groomsman in a jocular mood. The 
bridegroom’s mother, a widow lad> in blin k silk and u cap. 
is greatly disposed b> tears. The bride’s mother, ready to add j 
her tears. The bride's- father serious and silent. All the 
little sisters of the bride inmu.-linand blue ribbons, wonder- i 
ingwlum their turn will eome. The bride's brother wonder¬ 
ing why people make such a fuss about everything. Friends 
and neighbors. Tim bland, smonth-fu< <1 minister and his 
young wife. .Then a hush falls unit all rise : “ Wilt thou, 
William, take this woman, to he thy wedded wife V” 

•T take, thee, Esther, to be in* wedded wife, for better 
for worse, for richer for poorer, to love and to cherish, till 
death us do part ; and thereto l plight thee my troth.' 1 

“ Wilt thou, Esther, take this man to be t.bv wedded hus¬ 
band V” 

“ 1 take time, William, to be my wedded husband, for 
better for worse, for richer for poorer, in sickness and in 
health, to love, ehe.nsh, and obey, till death us do part ; and 
theieto 1 plight thee, my troth !" Then fe llows nil the rest 
of the beautiful old service 

They are man and wife, and the bride is kissed by every¬ 
body, while the bridegroom’s bund is shaken mild it aches. 
They all go out to supper: the bride cm* the cuke, and the 
bridesmaid gets the ring that bus been baked in it. She 
blushes very much, and later on the young couple go away 


to spend a week in New York before they settle down in 
their new home amongst the hulls, where everything, from 
the parlor carpet to the saucepan, is bran new, and seems to 
the new housekeeper too nice to use. 

Fifty years ago 1 and why do we speak of it ? Because on 
that day, in that old homestead, were forged the first links 
of the chain that should bind together a new family circle 
in the holiest relations of human love, those of husband and 
wife-—father and mother, sop and daughter, brother and 
sister. Because that was the object of that wedding as of 
all others since that day. Because, for this, love becomes 
a passion, and draws young hearts together, so that forsak¬ 
ing all others, they cling only to each other. 

THE NEW HOME. 

Last Christmas! Me 1 watched a pretty bride as She wove 
bright evergreens into a motto over the mantel of a certain 
homo I know, When she had finished and descended the 
step-ladder, standing with her cheeks all pink and her hair 
all moist and curling over her white forehead. We read 
these words :— 

§Uss (Out itomr. 

Surely no motto more fitting for any fireside than this 
prayer. One to which nil nations, all religions, all people 
who know the signification of that sweet word Home, must 
say *• Amen,” and if that prayer be answered all is well with 
us. 

Bui God helps those who help themselves, and wo must 
do our share to make the blessing fall. Yes, even in these 
first, days of married life, when the two lovers have become 
husband and wife, and expect nothing but honey-moon bliss 
and rapture amidst the commonplace surroundings of or¬ 
dinary life : when for the first time they begin really to 
know each other, to discover failings never suspected, opin¬ 
ions that are pverse In each other, habits and manners that 
never could display themselves in “ courting times.” 

It h- acknowledged that the first year of married life is 
frequently very uncomfortable, even for those couples who 
afterwards find themselves extremely happy. This, then, is 
the period at which to begin to consider not only the pleas¬ 
ures but, the duties of married life, to begin those cares for 
others which are part of home life, to refrain from finding 
fault unnecessarily or .from being.toueby about little things. 
To those young couples who really and truly love, this will 
not be n hard task if both appreciate its importance. 

HUSBANDS. 

T is a certain and serious fact that no woman 
can over toll what sort of husband she has chosen 
until she has actually married him. Now and 
then one who marries quite as confidently as all 
others finds that she has made a mistake. Miserable, in¬ 
deed, is she who discovers too late that shq baa:— 
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A HEARTLESS HUSBAND. 

How bitter must be her recollections, when after that 
fleeting passion, that assumed the guise of love, is over, she 
discovers that she is not treasured in her husband’s heart. 
Ah I how all has changed since the days of his wooing, when 
flattering speeches, admiring glances, and gallant attentions 
were bestowed upon her. ' How cold his manner now, how 
carelessly he blames her, how heedless of her pain and 
shame when he flirts with other women, and snubs her 
before their very eyes: when he even makes love to those 
who are bad enough to enjoy a neglected wife’s jealousy. 

It is usually an honest, well-meaning woman with little 
power of self-assertion who is used in this way, and she 
often ends the little 
tragedy by dying 
early, anxious per¬ 
haps to gain as 
much appreciation 
of her virtues as 
shall bo written on 
her tombstone in 
the words, “Miran¬ 
da, beloved wife of 
Samuel Simpkins,” 
since she knows it 
is all she will ever 
have in this world. 

TDK BUSY 
HUSBAND. 

There are other 
women whose hus¬ 
bands are perfectly 
true to them, who 
never dream of flirt¬ 
ing, who provide 
them with plenty of 
housekeeping mon¬ 
ey or even blank 
checks; but who 
have no time to give 
to them. 

They gobble their breakfast behind a new;-paper and sel¬ 
dom come home to dinner, which they take very often at. the 
club or some restaurant. They never accept any of those 

invitations addressed ou glossy cards to Mr. and Mrs.-. 

and it never occurs to them to bring home tickets for any 
place of amusement, or to ask their wives to take a walk. 

This man 8 wife may havo a Parisian hat if she likes, he 
will pay the bill without question, but hp would not know 
it if he met her on iho street. The children are in bed wheu 
he returns at night., and not up yet in the morning when ho 
goes oat. He is making money somewhere, that, is all they 
know of him. 

He is always oivil to his wife, and says “oh, certainly ” 
when she proposes anything, and he dutifully kisses the 
family when they go to (he country in the summer and 
when they return. He considers himself an exceedingly 


good husband and father ; his wife declares that he is, but 
she is not happy. Ail her solitary' life she longs for some¬ 
thing, she hardly knows what. A “might have been "of 
some sort, and she loses her lieanly .very fast, and although 
her heart does not break, the moss grows over it. as over an 
old min, while she, frets about little things and seems to be 
needlessly discontented. The husband means well but “ he, 
does not understand.” 

TI1E FUSSY HUSBAND. 

There isthe fussy husband ; lie is not delightful, nothing 
ever suits him. The ooiToe can nevef be clear ortho tea 
strong enough, His mother always made better cake or 

better ji u d ding 
than his wife ; he, 
cannot tell why she 
can never have beef¬ 
steak broiled proji- 
erly, or how it is 
that things never 
look neat about, the 
house; he re ar¬ 
ranges rugs, cur¬ 
tains and tidies, and 
has a knack of dis¬ 
covering cobwebs 
amldust; he putters 
about the kitchen 
so much that the 
rook is inclined to 
pm a dish cloth to 
his dressing gown. 
Until he is con¬ 
vinced of bis mis¬ 
take by experiom e, 
he is sure that lie 
can iron a collar 
bettor than any 
woman living. 

When his wife, is 
ill he nurses her 
himself, tears up the 
doctor’s prescriptions, and buys all sorts of patent medi¬ 
cines. Re cooks strange mosses for her, flavors her gruel 
with peppermint by mistake, and makes her some jelly in 
the onion saucepan. It takes all the combined efforts of 
nurse, ami the two mothers-in-law to keep him from toning 
up the constitution of his first baby, ft week after its arrival, 
with a shower bath and an electric battery. 

When he seos a flame in the kitchen, he rushes bareheaded 
down the, street to summon the firemen, who discover that. 
cook has burned her ironing holder. 

When he takes his wife anywhere, as ho is fend of doing, 
he stands dancing in the hall. From the moment she bo- 
gins to dress herself he keeps calling up the stairs, “ My 
dear, I’m afraid we'll be late I” until she is ready to scream 
from nervousness. 

On a journey he is always on the lookout for an accident. 



THIS BURY HUSBAND. 


I 
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But uftcr all ho is not a bad fellow, and slio soon gets used 
to him. 

THE RECKLESS HUSBAND. 

He is always good-humored, and seldom eoiuos homo with¬ 
out a present. He buys his wife more clothes than she can 
wear, and gets tiukets for anything and everything, how¬ 
ever great the cost. He entertains hU friends with cham¬ 
pagne. He has hot-house peaelies, and turned turkey, ami 
all sorts of costly things sent in from the restaurant, but 
fails to pay his baker's lull. 

He surprises his wife on her birthday with a set,of pearls, 
but leaves her to meet the landlord, who “would like to 
have his rent,” which is 
very natural, mid as ho 
never receives n, the land¬ 
lord finally turns the fam¬ 
ily out. 

He spends four times 
his income, and when his 
wife softly remonstrates, 
chucks her under the dun, 
and culls tier a “ little 
goose.” She is always 
afraid of duns, and spends 
her life flying about from 
place to place. She loves 
him dearly, and if he 
Would only lot her manage 
a little, they would be per- 
• feetly happy Bui he does 
not, and the time comes 
when “the business’' goes 
to pieces, and the house¬ 
hold goods are seized, he, is 
arrested, and in despair 
shoots himself, leaving her 
to support, t he children by 
taking in fine shirts. 

THE STINGY HUS¬ 
BAND. 

The stingy husband i-, 
always poring over bills, 
inquiring into the price of 
butter, will dung the ser¬ 
vants to see that they do 
not give away bread, uu-asuniig the coal in the bins, and do¬ 
llar.ng tint every one i- (.heating him. 

He draw-. Hie price d every calico wrapper or pair of shoes, 
for which his wife asks him, from the depths ol his pocket 
with a groan, lie caiumt see why a woman wants u m vv 
bonnet, urry year. He \vi ars I In same hat a long while, and 
' if she were not foolish, sic would do He „unt. 

Tie asks her olt.en if she jvidly knows bow much I he chil¬ 
dren cost, and how they wear out thru dot lung. He has 
" Waste not, want not,” and “ A penny saved is a penny 
got,” pasted up over I he debug room manlei-pieee, lie 
I turns off the gas and uses oil if he li.es in the city, and if 


in the country, he uses tallow candles. He is always read¬ 
ing aloud to his family terriblo stories of rich people, who, 
by recklessness and thriftlessness, have gome to beggary, 
and wakes his wife up in the night to tell her that ho shall 
probably die in the poor-house himself. But if she seems 
troubled he declares thut it is not for himself he minds, but 
for her and the children. 

When he has worried her to death, and perhaps starvod 
himself inlo the grave, the children will probably find that 
he has left behind him a large fortune, which thcyfrequently 
quarrel over, and generally waste, 

A GOOD HUSBAND. 

Happy is the wife whose 
husband makes her his 
confidant,, who helps her 
with her share of the bur¬ 
den, and is neither miserly 
nor a spendthrift, who al¬ 
ways loves her, and who is 
wise enough to be her 
counselor in all things. 

Fortunate, indeed, is 
the woman who possesses 
as husband a man who 
knows more of the world 
and of all things than sho 
can know, and keeps u 
pure and tender heart 
through all vicissitudes ; 
who is neither a bear nor a 
flirl in society; who enjoys 
her company, and is hap¬ 
piest at home; whose chil¬ 
dren think father perfec¬ 
tion. 

The good husband un¬ 
derstands that, having sons 
ami daughters, ho is re¬ 
sponsible for more than 
their food and clothing, 
anil must take his share in 
their moral and intellcc* 
tmfl education. He in¬ 
tends to have them grow 
up healthy men and wo¬ 
men, if care and thought, can make them so. His wife can 
truly say “1 have a good husband,” and from her heart 
she should thank heaven for bung wed to him. 

The woman who possesses a good husband is certainly to 
be envied, while tfto woman who is married to a man of an 
ill-natured disposition is greatly to be pitied, for, though sho 
may, ir time, grow hardened and even resigned to her fate, 
she never ceases to regret, the happiness that might have 
fallen toher lot if she had not chosen so unwisely in the folly 
of her youth. If young people who contemplate matrimony 
would “look before they leap” they would seldom find that 
they had “ married in haste, to repent at leisure. ” 
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F course wives are on the average better than hus¬ 
bands—wo all know that, but now ami then a 
poor young man discovers that he has:— 

grraiBBsa 

A SLOVENLY WIFE. 

She has never been used to keeping house, perhaps, and 
does not try to learn. The things lie about anywhere, Ifer 


curtains are pulled half down, and stay so. There is a rip in 
her carpet, which increases until some day it trips some one 


taken down from the ease. She hates to see the parlor 
blinds drawn up, and likes a religions gloom all over the 
house. 

Above all things she detests whittling, and hammering, 
and chipping. She makes him put. his shaving jxipers in a 
tin box, and fold his clothes away in a bureau drawer when 
he goes to bed. 

As long as he is in the house, she follows him about wiih 
a bromn and duster, feeling quite confident I bat he at least 
is made of dust, and to dust he will return. 

It never surprises me to hear that the husband of this 


down. If she is living 
with her mother-in-law, 
she never hears f he last of 
it, so that she pays dearly 
for that bit of negl i'gtmoe. 

She always forgets to 
wind tho eloek, and 
sometimes to order the 
dinner. The handles 
are off Ihe cups in no 
time, and the edges of 
the, plates are all chip¬ 
ped. Spoons disappear : 
they get thrown outwith 
the. slops. 

She neglects her hus¬ 
band’s buttons; and 
goes about with a yard 
of braid dragging behind 
her skirt. In fact, the 
stitch in lime that saves 
nine never occurs to her. 

She used to be tidy 
and neat, when he called 
to see her, and so she is 
now, when she has com¬ 
pany or goes out; but at 
home, when ho only sees 
her, she contents herself 
with crimping pitiB and 
old wrappers. Who can 
blame him if be does 
not feel flattered ? 



TUR OVEK-T1DY WIFE. 


sort of woman is “ out 
a great, deal,” for men 
will have freedom some¬ 
where. 

TIIE NA GOING 
WIFE. 

There is tho nagging 
wife, who is always ut¬ 
tering her warnings ami 
complaints, and is never 
contented. Site is sure 
her husband is doing 
wrong, and when ho 
makes <1 mistake she has 
always “told him so.” 
She delivers “Candle” 
lectures at night, and 
long homilies at break¬ 
fast . Shu cannot, see 
why he doesn’t make 
hisfortune, or why they 
can never dress and live 
like other people. 

She tells him of her 
old beaux, and how well 
off they have become, 
and gighsdtxarilv. She 
is sure that he is getting 
the liver complaint, and 
that the children have 
symptoms of spine dis¬ 
ease and consumption. 


T11K OVER-TIDY WIFE. 

There are wives who are over-tidy; who set the house, be¬ 
fore its dwellers, and forgot that the “laxly is more than 
raiment.” In the homo over which the over-tidy wife pre¬ 
sides, it is perpetually cleaning day. She resembles the old 
woman who was so neat that, she scrubbed the floor through 
and fell into the cellar. 

There is never a place where her husband can be at peace 
in all his house. lie is not allowed to drink out of the pol¬ 
ished goblets, or come into the newly swept house by tho 
front door, nor lean bis head against the wall, nor put, his 
feet upon the Bofa, nor smoke anywhere. She does not 
like a litter of newspapers about, nor to have the books 


When he invites her to go out with him, she assures 
him she has nothing to wear, and declines for that reason. 
She is always telling him how her “Pa” succeeded, be¬ 
cause hr was a man of sense. Iler father bud always told 
his daughters never to marry a husband without a for¬ 
tune. 

if one hears at last that this man 1ms “ taken to drink,” 
who can wonder? The tavern offered him jolly companion¬ 
ship and peace, if only ho would drink enough. Unwanted 
his pipe and easy chair, by his own fireside, a nice little 
woman to laugh at his jokes, and sympathize with his 
worries. Ho could not have it, and, therefore, took what 
he could get instead. In this case the woman is certainly 
to blame. 
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TUB WASTEFUL WIP’D 

There is the woman who never considers how hard her 
husband works lor the, money she squanders. She orders 
homo u now cloak, that costs a month's salary, and a set of 
parlor curtains, which necessitates hissing without an over¬ 
coat in order to pay r or them. 

She spends the market money in lunching at. restaurants 
mid going to matinees, and then asks him lor mine witii a 
babyish giggle. She may he pietty and caressing, but is loo 
selfish to consider.any one but. herself. She thinks Urn 
world was made for tier, ami ‘he means to enjoy it. She 
does not consider that a wife .should he tier husband’s help¬ 
meet in all things 

A TOUCHY WIFE. 

A husband has u land time with .1 touchy wife. She is 
forever suspecting him of not considering her sullh ient.ly, or 
of not loving her enough. A tone m look will send her into 
hysterics or weeping. Sim feels sure lie ‘•meant something 
dreadful," when he is quite unconscious of any meaning 
whatever, lie is i onsltinlly obliged to apologize, and spends 
half his evenings in coaxing her into good humor. Kissing 
away the team she has been shedding all day over something 
ho hint no idea that he said that morning. 

Visitors usually llud her will) red eyes and a swollen up¬ 
per bp, and lie is aware they suspect him of being a brute 
and of making her unhappy. 

Asu general thing, however, the wif" of this sort, who is 
only too sensitive, glows more s'-ii.siblc with ycui.», and ends 
by being a pleasant and contented woman. She only needs 
tiie proper management, for her brail is all right. 

A (fool) WIFE. 

Ah ! long ago, happy husband of n good wife, did Solomon 
describe your 1 erasure, mid never si nee have better words been 
found, never will they be found in this world. “Her price 
is far above rubies. The heart o£ her husband doth safely 
trust in her, so that he shall have no need of spoil. She will 
do him good, and not evil, all the dnv> of her life. Sim 
scekclh wool and (lax. and worketh willingly with Inn hand--. 
She is not afraid of the snow for ten Household : for dl her 
household arc < lot tied with .scarin'. Her < hlldren mis' up. 
and rail her blessed; her husband a ho, and he praisi tb her. 
"One her ol the fruit of her hands ; unil let her own woiks 
praise hei in I lie gates." 

After all the centuries that, have come and gone, nothing 
hel ter has been written of a good wife and mother. She is 
the greatest hlc-isinc that can possibly come to a man. mid 
lie should. Hieref.iie. m selecting a, wife, care, more for a 
noble (Imraeter and amiable disposition than wealth and 
good looks. 

THE CHILDREN. 

THK riAlUM N MW A Mi OI,(i, 

la Pranco they hnvo si .Viyinj* Itsal chiMiun govorn tin* 
nation Since they pivcm t)nir ilwIIvts who in I urn p»« 
ern the fathers, who arc ruWs? 

In all happy homes everywhere, mueli nmn is thought of 
the children than cross old buclitbe- who luive id.csvs 


I boarded nt hotels where they are only allowed at second 
table, and are turned out of tlio parlors, could possibly 
imagine. 

There, is fho first baby, and what a commotion he causes t 
The family doctor, nurse, grandmas, and aunts, all arrive for 
the great, event. On the word of t jio doctor this Is the larg¬ 
est, handsomest, and healthiest baby ever born in the county. 
Mamma is prmul—pupa prouder. All the female rehuivot 
rise in their own estimation, and grandpa positively takes lb 
the credit to himself. Js it. not to be named after him, and 
did he not:get, the scales and discover that it turned them at 
twelve pounds, while the new baby over the way only weighs 
eleven ? 

Uncle Jack looks doubtful, hopes that it will turn out all 
right, and not remain so bald and wrinkly. He sends it up it 
velocipede that very night. Lady friends call, and go off 
into eeslaeies over its beauty, with oils! and abs! b'kc the 
' children over skyrockets'., The fact that, its eyes are open, 
and the notice it takes of everything, is another source of 
infinite delight, to them. 

For week's the existence of that bouse turns on the health 
and happiness of that child. The grandmas stay, and are 
j const a, in Iv jumping up in the night, and humping against 
j each oilier in dark entries on the way to see why the baby 
cried Advice is given by the yard, and consultations held 
us to jt> flannel jackets,. When it is really certain that it 
has said •■a-goo,” bulletins are sent to absent, relatives, 
j When it eufs. its teeth, they think of writing to the papers. 

Alas ! is il possible. King Hu by the First, that you are, ever 
j to bo deposed, that, you can ever become the old baby '( 

POOR OLD BABY, 

A word for you. You may be very young in years when 
the litb* is thrust upon you, and 1 think it is very hard on 
you to tell you so often that "your no-c is out of joint." 
Thai soft, dreadful little bundle of white in mamma's arms 
j gives von no pleasure. If. squeaks like your toy iamb when 
yon Sqm cue the bellows, and you hide it. 

They call you cross, and no one lias time to mend your 
hwsoy’s leg, or pity von because your red balloon has col- 
hipsed. You have had a terrible downfall Irom the throne 
of habvlinod to common life, when you are told you are “ n 
little hoy now," and must be “good.” You are logo to 
school soon, and you find refuge at last in grandma’s bed. 
You ti 11 her you think you must be siek, and she had belter 
give you a powder, or lie a vug lound your finger. You do 
- not understand vour heart-ache, and find it worse than the 
measles. 

Ah! care-hardened “ grown-ups," he very gentle to that 
am lent infant at this time Be “ to his faults a little kind, 
and to his failings very blind.” Take time to cuddle him, 
and play with him n little; he is commencing t> new life, he 
i is no longer the. principal object of interest ill tho family 
j circle, and be feels it. sorely. 

i SORROWS Off CHILDHOOD, 

As one new baby follows another, the children become 
, factors in the domestic circle. Tlicre they stand, one a little 
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taller than the other, like so many steps. There are little 
mouths to feed, little figures to clothe, little minds uml 
hearts to develop, and oh, how sensitive they are ! What 
deep impressions little things make upon them! They en¬ 
joy compliments, and are pained by neglect. They long for 
appreciation, ami understand glances and hints better than 
you do. They see everything With their long-lashed eyes, 
and hear everything with their little, pitcher ears. 

If you remember your own childhood, you knyw that chil¬ 
dren are not the perfectly happy, untroubled little creatures 
that some people aro apt to think them. Can you not re¬ 
member when yon were a little girl at school, how your 
heart used to beat and your face (lush over the lessons you 
did not know? How miserable you were whon Miss Birch 
called out to yon, “ Talking again, hey?—a deme.rH ! " How 
could yon contrive to bo as silent ns a mute when there was 
so much to say ? Miss Birch talked as much as she wanted 
to herself, and there was that awful “ demerit ” to show the 
family. What anxiety you suffered, when you could not 
remember General Wolfe’s dying words, or the year in which 
Columbus discovered America. Your heart was very sore, 
when Cornelia received, with a triumphant look, the medal 
you so desired to win. At least she need not. have let you 
see how pleased she was. 

What a little sinner people sometimes thought you, v hen 
you really meant to do no harm, and how often they for¬ 
got, their promises, when jou had been calculating on their 
jicrforinance for days. In your little world you saw the 
shadow of the great one, wheu your sworn friend, Celesliua, 
abandoned your society for that of Ann Hopkins, who was 
your foe and rival, because your pocket money was all gone 
while Ann w’as provided with a pound of French mixed candy 
and two lug green pickles. How it grieved you when you 
heard Belle Brown declare to Fannie Flip that she thought 
you were “real mean.” Then it was dreadful to have to 
wear that apron cut after an old-fasliioued pattern you de¬ 
tested, because it, kept, your dress clean. 

Don't you remember when you were un/i/ » /mi/, how 
frankly you “ hated school." llow you longed to piny truant, 
and could not tell what good “ knowing the English kings" 
would do you. How the band of street boys used In descend 
upon you, and steal your marbles. How old Jones at the 
corner raved and reported you at home, if you elimlied his 
cherry trees, full of tempting fruit, llow the boys despised 
yon if you refused to fight youi enemies, and your father 
threatened to flog you if you did. How all Urn resolutions 
in the world could not keep you from “ snooping" preserves 
and cake, and how you were locked up all one Saturday 
holiday for it. How you followed the bund all over t he city, 
and wont away with the orgnri man and monkey. Haw vou 
drew caricatures of Deacon Hopkins on the barndoor, and 
was reproached for it by your mother, llow you made a 
ghost with two broomsticks and a sheet to frighten the 
old washerwoman. How yon flew wildly up the road, with 
your shrieking little sister’s (loll in your wagon. 

You did not really mean to be bad. You loved everybody, 
you only wanted fun. Perhaps these memories will make 
you more lenient to your Tom, ijho takes after you. ._ 


—*- - -- — - -----—— 

CONFIDENCE BETWEEN PARENTS AND CHIL¬ 
DREN. 

Of all things bo Bure that you establish confidence between 
your little ones anil yourselves. Encourage t hem to till you 
everything. The grim, old-fashioned stateliness Llinl keeps 
them at arms' length will never do with this independent 
generation. Neitherdois the old adage of “ spoilingthe child 
by sparing the rod ” prove itself useful at the present time. 
When it was the regular thing to trounce boys, it may have 
been less degrading, but now it is a pretty well spoiled boy 
w’ho needs the rod, or who is not made worse by it, Above 
all things let no mother whip a boy. It is the most ridiculous 
and undignified sjieetaele possible. Make your hoys love 
you, and mother’s word will be weightier than a cowhide ill 
n giant’s hand. 

Be intimate with your little ones, teach them thoir tasks, 
and play with them. Help them in their fancy work and 
mechanics, read their books with them, go into the woods 
with them, and take them to such entertainments as you ap¬ 
prove of It is not beneath mamma’s dignity to turn the 
rope while her girls jump, and if elevates papa in his sou’s 
estimation, if his father pioves the best, skater on I he pond 
mid the List bull player in the field. 

Having once, liecome parents your first duly is to your 
children, their happiness .should be your greatest care But 
l'or you they would never hjivc had this hard life to live, 
nml the future beyond this world for which you are prepar¬ 
ing them. Your precepts and practice cannot fai! to have a 
great influence in forming (heir characters. 

BOYS. 

The mother has a 'cry extraordinary influence over her 
boys, and they have a peculiar love for her. It is a fact 
which must interest every woman- to know that there 
bus seal cely ever been u great man who hud not a wise 
mid good mother. Over and over again in the zenith of 
their fame have such men said: “ My mol In r made me all L 
have become. She taught me mv duty, she encouraged me 
in every ivoilliy effort. She believ'd m my success fiom the 
first." 

The Hebrew women rejoiced when a '■man-child” was 
born to them, and mothers are generally very proud to say 
" mv son," us they look into tin* bain’s cradle. Of course 
l>oys are troublesome Even m thoir er,idles they tear their 
frills, and scream, and kick the covers off as girls never do. 

They come in from play with dirty hands and faces and 
torn clothes, when their sisters have learned to mince along 
h( your side with due respect to thoir best flounces and sash 
ribbons. At night, you empty their pockets of a terrible 
mixture of gingerbread., marbles, fish hooks, earth worms, 
and apple cores. 

They tear thoir buttons of! when their sisters have learned 
to sew them on. They wade in the gutters, ride away be¬ 
hind ice carts, dissect kittens, climb trees, and fight with 
other boys, but remember limy aro ’• mere children.” You 
cannot, expect your future explorer, who will one day make 
his way to the North Polo or tho interior of Africa, to ab¬ 
stain from excursions into the city or the woods, oven if ha 
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(ones himself. It is not presumable Hint tlie soldier in em¬ 
bryo will refrain from fighting the butcher's boy, at the 
risk of black eyes and bleeding forehead; or that the sailor, 
of twenty years to come, will not puddle in your wash-tub 
over the pond ; that the naturalist horn will not take an 
interest in snails and beetles; or the surgeon of the future 
feel it his duty fo investigate the interior arrangements of 
the family kitten Hear with them and look forward, for in 
the future lies the great happiness for the mother of lmys. 

SENDING GIRLS TO BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

Ah! those sweet little girls. How meekly they play at 
motherhood beside their dolls’ cradles. Ilow they set up 
their little households on closet shelves, cook nothing in 
shiny sauce-pans o\er toy stoves, hoard ttieir little posses¬ 
sions of inch-long 
furniture, brush 
and dust, and wash 
and iron in imita¬ 
tion of their elders. 

Mow can mothers 
send their little girls 
away from them, 
and yet this is fre¬ 
quently done by 
fashionable women, 
wiio are afraid of 
seeming old. or who 
have no time for the 
nursery, on account 
of what they call 
their social duties, 
itis only for mother 
less little girls thin 
hoarding-schools of 
for any advantages, 

Hnd even then only 
the best and most 
wisely managed of 
such institutions. 

Sent from home, (be iiiiie victims suffer terribly at first, 
for children crave the love and care that never yet were I 
paid for ; but finally they forgot and grow hardened. Tle-y 
mature with miserable rapidity, anti leimi besides their 
lessons a thousand things they should not. 

1 suppose it is on the principle that u>u might, crush 
plucked rosebuds together until they were withered and \ 
decayed, that little girls, who under home influence would 
grew up sweet and fresh and innocent, come from a board- i 
nig-school, where they have been crowded together, worldly, i 
affected, with thoughts beyond their years, and knowl¬ 
edge they should only have gained with experience and 
age 

Madame sends her pupils home, “finished ” ; they play, 
sing, dance, courtesy properly, introduce with grace, and 
bear themselves without awkwardness; tut most parents 
would rather have for a daughter the simple young thing 
who is not “ finished.” 


Fortunately, it is unnecessary to give advice on this 
subject to most mothers, for they would not send their little 
girls away on any condition, as their home would be desolate 
without them. But there are mothers, who send their 
daughters to. boarding-schools to gratify their selfish vanity. 
We allude to the woman who ts given over to fashion, who 
is ambitious that men shall admire her face and figure, and 
that women shall envy her gowns. She spends her days 
and evenings in enjoying herself, without a thought that 
she has duties towards her children, lfer husband is simply 
the money spinner who draws the checks. She preserves 
sufficient reputation to insure her being “invited every¬ 
where.” To such women a poodle is dearer than a baby, 
and a growing daughter only a reminder that she is no 
longer a girl herself. But to the true wife and mother 

children are price- 
leas jewels and the 
very sunshine of 
her existence, 

OCCUPATIONS 
FOR GIRLS. 

A wise mother 
never allows her 
girls to lie idle ns 
they grow older. In 
households whoro 
servants are kepi/ 
there is no need of 
ordinary household 
toil, and girls are 
very apt, to fall into 
a habit of lounging 
aixuit doing noth¬ 
ing, gaping out, of 
the windows or nap¬ 
ping on the sofas. 
Encourage exercise, 
long walks in the 
fresh air, proper 
gymnastics, riding and rowing where the opportunity ex¬ 
ists, but give them also plenty of indoor work. 

Among their occupations should be good reading, of 
course, elocution if they have a taste for it, and music if they 
have talent enough to become creditable performers. Let 
them learn to draw and paint, if possible. But even if they 
arc not talented tor accomplishments of that sort, there are 
many other things that any bright girl can do to pass the 
time and decorate tlm dwelling. 

I like to sec a home full of pretty things made by the 
ladies’ own fingers. I like to see the girls sitting togetlier 
bus) at their pleasant tasks while some one reads aloud. 

1 tore is a professor’s home. The professor is not rich; 
and with a dowdy family, who did not know how to 
manage things, might look shabby ; bnt what a home it is, 
with that wife, of his and those girls! 

Come into his study now ami look at it carefully. Who 
do you supiaise painted ^that floor ? Why, the gills! You 
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mnild think it rosewood, and it shines like a mirror, liook 
at that rug before the desk, and the other one before the 
grate. No, they are not Turkish; the girls made them of 
Woolen rags hooked through a bit of burlaps. Then, that 
chair! Why it was the shabbiest old thing you ever saw, 
until they stuffed it with cotton and covered it with 
chintz. You see they have heightened the pattern of wild 
roses and butterflies with silk, so that it looks like rich 
embroidery. That stand was a little pine table; they stained 
the legs, covered it with plush, and put a fringe around it. 
The plush was from an old sack, and they wove the. fringe 
themselves. 

That, looking-glass between the windows ? Well, it was 
the most old-fashioned thing in the house, but .lack made a 
pine frame for it, and the girls painted it, with grasses. You 
can see some of them run over on the mirror. Feast your 
eyes on the mantel lambrequin matching (he chairs and t wo 
little ottomans, on which the girls love to sit. They are 
soap boxes with casters put on, stuffed and covered with 
bluek doth from an old cloak, ami embroidered in crewels 
The brockets were carved by Jack, and that seeming China 
jar on one of them is only a big glass pickle jar. One of the 
girls pasted gay figures on the. inside and then filled it with 
salt. Those two .lapunese-looking things are ginger jars 
decorated. 

The curtains are only cheese, doth and antique lace. 
That window, designed by mamma, is only blotting-paper 
of bright colors, cut into geometrical figures, divided by 
black lines. With the light shining through, it looks ex¬ 
actly like painted glass; it is varnished as you see. i cannot 
enumerate everything in the room, but it is beautiful, and 
so is all the house. The ladies are always busy and happy, 
not only with these things, but, with more serious occupa¬ 
tions, and have always plenty of good work for the poor on 
hand. 

Making scrap-books is a pleasant occupation. If good 
selections are made, valuable volumes may be created. There 
are a great many fugitive pieces of poetry, essays, and 
tales in papotji, that, are not preserved to bind, that, are well 
worth collecting. 

Knitting is nice for odd moments, and bountiful sofa 
quilts may be made of strips of silk, cut and sewed as for j 
carpet-rags, and knit on big woodon needles; nice quilts of 
the legs of worn stockings of all colors, cut round and 
TOund, knit in the same manner in breadths and crotohcted 
together. The prettiness of this work is only to bo known 
by those who have seen it, and it saves material frequently 
thrown into a rag-bag, and actually costs nothing. 

Toucan make funny little book-racks by threading empty 
spools on wire, painting and varnishing them; and we aJJ 
know tbe hoop-skirt paper holders are useful when done, 
though hard to make. 

It you are not rich let some good dressmaker give your 
girls lessons on making dresses, so that they can make their 
own. Bonnet-making comes naturally to most women. And 
let no girl grow up without knowing how to cook a good 
dinner, however rich she may be. Servants respect a mistress 
who knows how their work should be done. 


SOCIAL INTERCOURSE. 

To entertain ono’s friends is a duly as well as a pleasure. 
Inhospitable people are very disagreeable, but there is no 
hospitality in simply mukinga display. There is no happi¬ 
ness in making the aequuiritanco of persons you only meet 
at large parties or grand dinners. A few warm friends, 
that you can welcome into the interior o( your home, are 
worth far more than a list of five hundred chance acquaint¬ 
ances, who would forget you in a week if you were to die to¬ 
morrow. 

Make sure that people suit you, so that you do not enter 
into great intimacies which you must break. Let your 
friendships be life-long. Do not give invitations that you 
do not mean, mid say, “ Come at uny time,” when response 
to the general welcome would lie very inconvenient. Say, 
“ 1 should like you to come to see me on such a day or 
evening, at such an hour,” and ask only those you reaily 
hope will conic. 

A guy scene, a crowd now and then is good for everyone. 
It cures young people of embarrassment, and brightens up 
old ones, but it is not society in the best sense. Above all 
watch your young people. Let their associates always be 
. those who have been well brought up. ami when you see a 
girl anxious to tell your dunghter something she must not 
repeat, to mother, cheek I lie intimacy at once. A girl should 
never have a secret from her mother, or even wish to have 
one. 

Let the boys and girls enjoy themselves together as much 
ns possible, but let the boys never forget to show respect 
to their sister’s presence in lungnage and conduct, or the girls 
fail in propriety of demeanor in their presence. There should 
never be too much freedom of manner, for if coarsens both 
sexes. When they meei in (lie parlor, let. it be with neat 
dresses and pleasant manners. A boy should never lie al¬ 
lowed to “snub” his sister, or a girl to “snap” at, her 
brother, at, any age. 

THE GIRLS’ BEAUX. 

As your girls grow up, young men will call on them. I 
think that American mothers manage this part of their lives 
very badly. English mothers do belter. b is a pleasant 
thing that young jieople should meet freely, mid I do not 
believe the, French system of espinnagr necessary fur Ameri¬ 
can girls, but I consider the utler want of sujiervision and 
decorum, which 1ms obtained a footing in our rural districts, 
utterly unpardomi 1 ilc. 

The mother too' often forgets her dignity us hostess and 
parent, and retires hushfully from the parior not to appear 
again, when a young mull calls on her daughter. She spends 
her evening in some remote room, and both father and 
mother retire early, leaving their daughter to sit up into the 
“ wee. sin.*’ ” hours with a young man they scarcely know, 
and who is, at all events, simply a young man. In the cities 
some “ gentleman,” who has been introduced to the yemng 
lady of the family, invites her to a concert, the opera, or the 
theater, and she accepts without asking permission of her 
purents. She has her latch-key, and the family go quietly to 
be(J. Nobody knows just when the girl cornea hornet She 
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tells them the nest day that she has had a “lovely evening/’ 
and had champagne and oysters after the play. She has half 
a dozen beaux, jierhaps, who offer her their attentions, and 
it should be said to her credit, t hat she generally retains her 
own self-respect and that of her cavalier, but not always. 

One hears bad stories now and then, and there is much 
one never hears. Though i-uslom may sanction it, young 
people are very apt in the present condition of tilings to 
brush the, bloom from ilieir low-affairs too curly. A little 
tender mystery should linger about, a girl until she is 
“courted and married and all,” if she wishes to be a happy 
wife; and no matter how much she may trust her daughter, 
a mother should not relinquish her guardianship until a 
husband claims it. 

A good many women acknowledge I his for a trut h of late, 
and the sooner they all recognize this fact the bettor. Any 
sensible mother can draw the line between suspicious tyranny 
and the utter recklessness with which we now astonish welt 
bred foreigners. 

YOUTHS AND MAIDENS. 

HOW MOTHER UKIEVES WHEN THE FLOCK SCATTERS.'" 

When the children are grown up, how often does the 
mother look buck with regret, to tlio.se years when they were 
her little boys and girls. Oh! to have them again silting in 
their little pinafores about the table. Oh! to see the little (lock 
climbing the stairs before her on their way to bed. Could 
she but once more put on I heir lilt ie night-gowns, hear them 
say their (wavers, and then go down stairs to talk their per¬ 
fections over to papa; telling him how Katy hemmed his 
handkerchief, Bessie lieat the eggs for I he cake, and .limy 
played the “ White Cockade ” all through correctly. Flow 
Charlie brought home the prize for arithmetic, and Ben dug 
all the garden-beds for you. 

There were cares ami troubles then, sleepless nights if 
they were ill, and many little stockings to darn; but she 
thinks she would be happier even to have them with the 
measles and mumps together, than to sit, as she does now, 
and fret About them. 

Charlie is in town at. present wi 1. his uncle, who has 
neon very good about getting him into business, but. she 
hears he is always going to sec Miss Spruce, and she doesn't 
like to have hun calling on agir 1 she does not know.” Wlutt 
smt of a disposition may she out have, and she thinks he 
should ask her advice. 

To lx- sure, Ben, who i.- to fariu the place with his father, 
will not listen to her about Rettv Martin. Siie knew things 
liliout Bet.ly Martin'.- mother, and the girl looks like Tier. 
Mow ean siu- endure it to have her brought homo, with that 
Way she, has of throwing up ln<f chin and pursing up her 
mouth '! 

And here is Dr. Black, always driving up to see Bessie. - 
She can't endure the thought of that match And Lizzie is 
almost certain to marry tier cousin, lioiiin. Now, Kobin is 
well enough, but what nonsense. tst-c would like to kiss 
them all and put, them to bed in their litito night-gowns 
again,, and tell them never, never to think about riallv ; 


Spruces, Betty Martins, Dr. Blacks, and Cousin Robins any 
more. But alas! they are beyond .her roach, and all are 
taller than she is, even Jany. Can Jany lie ready to follow 
her sister’s footsteps, too ? She is very unhappy. AhT p<K>r 
mother, the nest is about to bo robt»d, and you see tlie 
shadow of the thieves’wings wjth your sharp eyes, That 
alHiminablo nest-robber, Cupid, is hovering about your 
home. You want to keep your girls and boys forever, but 
,you cannot do it. 

You feel sorest about Ben. lie is your oldest boy. What 
ean ho want of Betty Martin, when Fie lias you ? And you 
have always mended his socks and mane his shirts. When 
he. has told you everything, you think it would be better if 
it were some other girl, but no loving mother ever yet had 
the right daughter-in-law. . 

} ou suffer from a form of jealousy people have no 
sympathy for, yet, it is a very painful one. All the emotion 
does not, die out, of us with ourowu love affairs. It is so hard, 
so hard, while Ben is only angry with you, and Pa surprised; 
and they comfort you with platitudes, when there is no 
comfort for you. This is the Just great trial of your maternal 
nature. Endure it bravely, conceal it if you cun, lie a Spartan 
for once, and Jet the fox gnaw your heart out without n 
word. Only thus will you save yourself from quarrels that 
may forever break the once happy family circle. Say- nothing, 
lest the words yon utter bring on you life-long resentment. 

The girl who is about, to be opposed to you, comes armed 
with the usual opinion of mothers-in-law. She knows she 
has stolen your sou, and thi(t you secretly hate her for 51. 
She is ready for battle. Be prudent, and the danger Will 
puss by. Time will heal your heart wound, and for the 
little ones you have lost others will come. You will lie 
grandma one day, and will wonder why you were so sorry 
that Ben married, if only you can live through these months 
of courting and wedding, und billing and cooing that are 
before you now 

COURTING. 

I have always fell, that it was very hard on Eve that 
Adam had no chance to court her. Perhaps if he had, she 
might, not have been so fond of forbidden fruit, or taken 
counsel from the serpent, How site felt we are not told, but 
we know that Adam awoke and found u wife without, hav¬ 
ing the least trouble aland, it. 

It is a good thing for a man to have plenty of courting to 
do. to have hard work to get his wife, and to bo in whole¬ 
some dread of the mitten for some time. It takes some of 
the vanity out of him, and is better for his wife, for no man 
cares much for what, he can get too easily. 

The gir) who places herself in the-position of trying to 
catch a beau, or a husband, dais a very foolish thing. It is 
the man’s place to do the “catching”—even savages recog¬ 
nize that,. 

Properly managed, courting days are the happiest » 
woman ever lives through. At this period she is a queen, 
and the less she grants the more sure she is of crown and 
scepter. To be sure, a real queen is not partieiflsrly 
happy on such occasions. Her 1 Most Gracious Majesty, 
yueen Victoria, tells us in her autobiography that she was 
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obliged to offer herself to Prineo Albert, arid informs us of 
her confusion in duiugso. No subject dared offer himself 
to the Queen of England, and it was, therefore^ no more 
unwomanly for her to help him than it would be for a girl. 
Whose lover was blind, to put out her hand to lead him 
through » gate into her garden, even though she knew be 
was intending to propose when he got there. The l’tinen 
Consort, hail done all he could in the. way of sighs and 
glances, we are led to understand, and Queen Victoria knew 
lie loved her. 

There are many stories told of women who have offered 
themselves in marriage, bull doubt if half of them are true 
1 knew ahold lady who always said of her daughter-in-law: 
“ She ran arter Peter and would liev him,” but I consider 
this somewhat, of a spiteful exaggeft tmn. 1 do, however, 
believe in the story of the Yankee girl who had I icon courted 
lor many days by a speechless lover. As lie never did unv- 
(liing but stare at her, she at last gave a jump and a scream, 
utid said: “Stop that, now!" "1 ain’t touchin' you,” 
declared the youth. “Well, why don’t, you, then?” asked 
the ludy, Whereupon he gained courage and grew bold. 

Men no longer go upon their knees to pop 1 he question, 
but they did so once. Cases have been known where stout 
and elderly lovers, getting upon their knees, were unable to 
rise, and cruel fair ones were sometimes so unkind as to 
leave them there for the sonants to help up. To-day till 
sorts of off-hand 8[>ooehes, and even no speeches at all, sene 
a man. All lie. has to do is to ask a girl to have him some¬ 
how. This reminds me of the case, of the bashful lover who 
did not wish to run the risk of gelling the mitten, lie, 
therefore, resorted to the ruse of putting the question in the 
following ingenious manner: “Pussy," he Mild, seizing (lie 
young lady's favorite kitten, “Ask your mistress if she will 
have me for a huslmltd ?” “Say yes, Pussy,” was the fav¬ 
orable reply of bis blushing sweet heart. 

Tim wise lover wins the affect ions of the parents lirsl. lie 
does wot tread on the mother's corns ns lie flies pad, le r to 
shake hands with his divinity, lie never shows that he is 
not, interested in the silver question or the comet, if papa 
i» talking of either, lie never alludes to them as the “old 
folks,” or makes unpleasant remarks about mothers-in- 
law, in their hearing, lie is modest in Iris manners, and 
protends to have come to the home simply to he instructed 
by its master whom ho reveres. Having won his wav in this 
quarter, lie does not lose his lady’s isteem by, being over 
bold. A girt of spirit is very apt to dislike a man who 
bounces at her and tries to kiss her before he lias revettled 
his matrimonial intentions Yet he is not too tardy, as 
though bis mind w as not made up. 

“1 wus so glad when Harry offered himself,” said n girl 
to me one day. “ I have longed for a chance to refuse him; 
he always seemed sp sure that I would have him whenever 
hi: chose to offer himself. That ‘no’ was the most delightful 
syllable I ever uttered.” Yet she was not a spiteful creature, 
only an aggrieved young lady. 

Be careful iu your choice, and be sure that you are suited 
before yon court at all. If you can say, “I have, no 
mercenary motive, I feel pure affection, real esteem,” you 


may look forward toa very bappy comfortable life, 1 suppose; 
but between you and me, I do not really believe in anything 
but mutual love at first sight. There is such a thing. It 
tomes like a flash of lightning, and people are safe, to marry 
when it comes. That sort of love never changes, never 
grows humdrum, if it Ik: the genuine article'. 

I am not, sure that if is really best to marry unless you are 
whut, is called “madly in love,” but I admit that, in that 
ease half the world would live single lives. 

To these happy young folks you can give no advice about 
courting; they know all about it, and their wooing is some¬ 
thing to retnemlKT us a little breath of Paradise. Uh, the 
happy lives such people fSad! Oh, the beautiful homes they 
| have- the brave children they leave behind them to love as 
they loved! Pray that, tins love may come to your sons and 
daughters, and if if does, have no fear, for such matches 
wore made in Heaven. 

THE SINGLE DAUGHTER, 

But there is one member of the home circle we have for¬ 
gotten. and she deserves to tie remembered. The single 
daughter. .She is no disappointed “old maid,” no matter 
what, her years are. She lias chosen to live single, and has 
| not regretted it. She is her father’s jov, and her mother’s 
! comfort. She takes up the work the old people bave grown 
! weary of. and is always busy. She hits refused offers, and 
] men have hot a good wife. Iu some eases she finds she has 
, happily missed a bad husband. 

' Stic is the most, useful of the whole family, and generally 
[ (he most populur. The married people are wrapped up in 
I their own interests, but Aunt .hniy has time and sympathy 
, for every one. 8he advises all the hoys and helps all the 
, girK, She is sent l'or when children are sick, and can 
! ulWays make them tuke their medicine. 

! The single daughter has n remedy for every ill, and a 
1 pattern for even garment known. She enjoys life greatly', 
and sometimes ends, aftot all. by marrying at fifty or sixty 
somebody who tins wailed for her id! her life, understanding 
1 that, she could not, leave lier parents. Nobody laughs, for 
she is sensible in eierylliing. and does even this with 
! dignity. 

THE OLD FOLKS AT HOME. 

Oil, jou young people who have married and gone away 
from home, and lime your new family about you. don't,forget 
(l,o old folks. I'niiii in the could iy they live a very quiet 
life, and think a great deal about you I)o not put off writing 
to them, for you do not. know' how drearily they turn away 
from the post-office wil limit (heir letters, and ask each other 
j if there “can lie anything tin- matter." Go and sec them as 
often us you eatt. Have them visit you often. Do you 
never think of till their sacrifices for you, of all their toil, 
of till (heir love? Do you never feel that, you neglect them 
cruelly ? 

The time will come when you will be “old folks” your¬ 
selves, and fate gives us tit for tat very often. If you have 
forgotten, remember now. Sparc the time, and run down. 
Ask them on a visit to town; remember no family circle is 
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complete without grand-parents and a baby; and remember, 
too, that to honor your father and your mother is ft divine 
command. 

A GOLDEN WEDDING. 

I began -wit h a wedding. I will end with one. A golden 
wedding. Grand¬ 
pa and grandma j, | %s$j@kr< 1/ 1 

have been married 1 || | -V "I ll I 

fifty years, and the ^ i (j ' --7i gF&\s~S£z- 
young folks feel --“5:1 


pa and grandma j , j - \ 7 -/ ' ■ j| I 

Thero they all Oll^ 

arc. Ben's family, ” ^ ’ 

and Charlie’s fain- ™ E 

ily. Bessie’s family, and Katie’s also, and here is Bessie’s 
eldest girl and her husband and buby, making the old people 
great grand-parents. 

There are some of the friends who came to the first 
wedding, and most of those who were the little sisters and 
brothers then. Here is (lie bland minister, who married them, 
nearly ninety now, hat as bland as ever. lire little wife 
is not here; she has slept in the grave-yard many a long 
year. 


ssi&i HA 


TUB 0W.D1HN 


*• To think of tho children surprising us so, and what 
beautiful presents," says grandma. "The love is what 
makes tlyra valuable to us, though. And have we been 
married fifty years, William; it is like a dream.” 

“ It has been too real and good for that. We don't get 

such wives In 

^ E— 

wkdui.su. gether. 

“Fifty years ago,” says grandma again, “fifty years ago!*’ 
“ Fifty years ago,” repeats the dear old man, fondling the 
golden locks of his little grandson, wliilp gazing into his 
bright I line eye. And then Bessie’s married daughter brings 
her little baby around to where grandpa and grandma stand, 
puls its little hands each in one of theirs, and go joins the 
last link of the yet unbroken family circle to'the first; while 
Ben lifts his glasj high and gives the toast, “Cod bless our 
dear old home.” 
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t EMAJs’DS upon onr time for 
bushiest) ami oilier purposes are 
so numerous in the hurrying 
life* tif (lie present cent ury, that, 
wo arc very apt. to neglect, flic 
duly of amusing ourselves. One 
of the best, signs of the times is 
(■sent tendency to multiply holi- 
md yet the average individual 
ic*k to his counting-room with an 
relief when his holiday is over, 
ic farmer, on his part, feels very 
easier in his working clothes, 
really need, as a people, to study 
t of recreation, and learn how to 
air pleasures with a light heart 
and a graceful manner. In our variable cli¬ 
mate the greater part of our family and social 
life must he carried on in-doors. What to do. and 
how to do it within our homes, are questions of 
importance to all who wish to rise above the mere 
humdrum monotony of existence. 

It is all very well to talk about “ Home, Sweet 
Home,” to sing its sweet familiar strains, and to 
chide the yojing if they look elsewhere for happi¬ 
ness. But, in plain sober fact, many homes tire 
dreadfully dull and tedious places to livo in. They 
hare no flayor, no spice ; nothing ever goes on to 
make them interesting. Human nature craves a 
certain degree of excitement; but what possible 
stimulus to the better part of a boy or girl is 


found in a gloomy, chill, quiet, simply well regu¬ 
lated home, if it he only that and nothing more. 

The old require amusements of some sort to cheer 
them in the loneliness which creeps over their de¬ 
clining years. The middle-aged need something to 
win tlieir thoughts away from anxiety and help 
(hem to forget care. As for the young, their blood 
flows with swift and vital force, and they cannot keep 
in stagnation. Somehow they must he occupied. 

'* Hulun lludf porno infttchiof aUM 
For kilo hnnd’i 10 do.” 

"No bright lad or merry lass should he expected 
to work or st udy forever. They must have play, 
and wholesome play at home is both their safe¬ 
guard and their privilege. 

So great a man as Sir Walter Scott, used to find 
relaxation from his almost incessant, brain-work by 


playing 


l,tie girl named Marjorie 


Fleming. These two charming people, Sir Walter, 
with his honors clustering on his brow, and Put 
Marjorie, with her dimpled cheeks and her merry 
eyes, would spend hours in amusing each other. 
Sometimes she recited to him ballads, poems, or 
passages of Shakespeare, which her wonderful mem¬ 
ory had retained. Sometimes ho gave her stirring 
border romances, or told her splendid fairy-tales 
from his inexhaustible resources ; and sometimes— 
listen, my .grave reader in buckram, who may fear—- 
to step from your pedestal to be merry with a child, 
Sir Walter would stand before her, as if to recite 
a task, and say: “Ziccotty, diecotty, dock, thfe 
mouse ran up the clock, the clock struck one, down 
the mouse ran, ziccotty, diecotty, dock.” 
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Tliis done repeatedly till she was pleased, she 
gave Jiim his new lesson, gravely and slowly, tim¬ 
ing it on her small fingers, lie saying it after her : 

“ Woncty, tuoory, tuki ry wvm, 

Alibi, crack,ib>, tiMi ami I’lfw-ii, 

Pin pan, xuu«ky d«m ; 

Tweoflhi utn twoddlc 11m Twenty wan 
Kttric, ouilc, you am- out ” 

Nonsense ! Well, yes, hut “a little nonsense 
now and then, ik relished by the host of men, and 
very likely there would be less dyspepsia, less ill- 
temper, and fewer doinestio jars, very likely fewer 
sudden deaths, if wo would he more, tolerant of 
harmless nonsense, and take more time to indulge 
in it. 

All parlor games are not merely amusing. There 
are not a few which require memory and atten¬ 
tion, and combine not a little instruction with their 
drollery. 

The object of this article is to indicate and de¬ 
scribe, in a plain, practical wav, some of the main 
1 unooH Amusements, which maybe relied upon 
to furnish innocent, fun and pastime in the group 
at the fireside, or in the social party. 

Sonic of these mirthful games and laughable 
tricks are best adapted for rain) evenings at home, 
when only father, mother, aunt Marv, mid the 
children are there. Others are intended for occa¬ 
sions when friends have gathered. Everybody 
knows how terrible to host and hostess is the solemn 
atmosphere that sometimes invests a company of 
people met for an evening’s entertainment. They 
sit about like ghosts, or stand here and there like 
figures carved out of wood. 

A frantic desire deepens in tin* mind of the host¬ 
ess who has invited them and who wants their 
evening to be pleasant, to stir them up somehow, 
break up the stilted talk, and set the ball of fun 
rolling. By trying the f Bowing game the hostess 
would probably accomplish her purpose. 

CONSEQUENCES. 

One of the oldest games is ('oNsugehNens, but it. has never 
yet. worn out. Sent die company at n table, and give every 
one a long piece of p,q>er and a pencil Each person at the 
top of the pii|>cr mud wile the r/iudili/ o! a gentleman, tin 
fascinating, the awkward, or wind not, Nobody may see 
what his neighbor writes. Fold down the top of Hie pupor, 
and pass it to the person on the right who now write,-, the 
name of a gentleman. T’ e, papers are again folded and 
passed to the right. Now write in succession, always fold¬ 


'd 

i ing and passing, the quality of a lady, a lady’s name, where 
they met, what he said to her, what she said to him, the 
consequence, aud what the world said. Read the papers 
aloud. There will be no more stiffness in that party. 

PROVERBS. 

In Proverbs, a familiur adage, like “A bird in the hand > 
is worth two in the bush,” is .selected. A word is assigned 
from this in rotation to each player, and he is told to bring* 
it into his answer to the question which will be asked him 
by the leader. The leader guesses the proverb from the 
evasive, or peculiar words which ho hears in his answers. 

“I love my love with an A,” lieeause he is amiable, or, 

•• I hate him with an A,” because lie is arrogant, is a good 
alphabetical exercise, going from A through all the letters ex¬ 
cept X, which is unmanageable. 

THUS SAYS THE GRAND MUFTI.. 

One of the company must sit in a (hair, and may make 
what motion he pleases, winking, sneezing, coughing, etc. 

At each movement, he says, “ Thus snvs the Grand Muf¬ 
ti,” and every liody imitates him; but if he says, “So says 
the Grand Mufti,’’ whoever imitates has a forfeit to pay. 

YES AND NO. 

A quiet game. One of the players thinks of something, 
j and the rest ask him questions about it, to which he replies 
. only yes or no. From the knowledge thus gained, each 
I guesses wlmt it was tiiat he thought, about, and after a while 
| they find out. 

RHYMES. 

Rhymes is an easy game. The performer thinks of a word 
whi(h rhymes with another which he mentions. 

Wo will suppose the word in his mind io lx* “cat.” The 
first person in the c ircle will ask him, “ Is it an abode for a 
cultivated family ?” 

The answer will lie :— 

“ No, It le not tint " 

■' 1- it a eovi ring for (he tu iul ?“ 

" No, It Ik not lint." 

‘ Is It a iiiirfu! article In muddy weather \ ” 

“ No 11 ir mil mat.” 

“ nid It come or 11 in the ship with Columbun and lit* men f ” 

" No, it is not rat " „ 

" 1h It purl of n Ixidslend ? ” 

“No, It Ik not nisi.” 

“ b ii a foe to rats and mteef ” > 

j "Yes, It is a cat.” 

j The fortunate guosser now takes his turn in thinking of a 
i word. Tiie pleasant, }»eufiarity of this game is that while 
! grown people may enjoy it for half an evening, it docs not 
I exclude even little children, who enter into it with great 
: spirit. 
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HOW DO YOU LIKE IT. 

How Do You Like It, When Do You Like It, And 
Whesb Do You Like It?" is a game of guessing. One goes 
out. The others think of a word, suppose it to lie money. 
“ How do you like it ?' The answer might lie “In ahund- 
ance,” “ When do you like it?” “ When T need it,” It is us 
well to choose words which have two meanings, and can be 
speHfid in two ways for this game, as cord, chord, key, quay, 
etc. 

SCHOOLMASTER. 

This is a game which is very successful when played with 
animation. The one who is chosen to lie. mash r places him¬ 
self in front of his class, who arc all seated in a row. He 
examines the pupils in geography, history, or natural science. 
Deciding to begin with zoology, he asks the person at the 
head of the class to name 1 a bird beginning with 0. 'Should 
the pupil fail to name it bird beginning with this letter, while 
the master rapidly counts ten, it is passed to the next., the 
next, until some one culls out Cuckoo or Crow, and of course 
goes up to the head. 

This game can bo varied indefinitely if tho schoolmaster 
js a capable leader. The questions must be asked without 
a pause, and the game must not lag. Authors, singers, 

, heroes, and cities, states, livers, etc., may be selected for 
topics of examination. 

SHADOW BUFF. 

This is a pretty game tor a family reunion on Christmas 
• eve, or on a wedding amuversaty, A large white sheet is 
first hung securely on one side of the room, and on a table 
Some distance behind a very bright lamp must be plum!. 
All other lights being extinguished, one of the party takes a 
seat on a low stool between the lamp and the sheet, but 
nearer the latter than the former, (hit* after another the 
company pass behind him. their shadows of course fulling 
' upon the sliect as they pass, it is more difficult than most 
Would imagine to distinguish the original from the shadow, 
especially as it is allowable in this game for the players to 
disguise themselves to some extent, by wearing false faces, 
wigs, whiskers, or mob-caps, and grotesque articles of dress, 
arranging their hair differently, etc. Any such liberty may 
ha taken, in order to add to the general fun. 

SHOUTING PROVERBS. 

This is ft rather boisterous game, and one not to la* played 
in a house whore there are invalids. 

A proverb is selected, such as “ Too many cooks sjaiil the 
broth,” or, “A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush.” 
One wold of this is given to each person in the company, 
and lie is directed at the signal to shout this clearly and dis¬ 
tinctly. Ofto person lias of course been left out. He is to 
guess the proverb from the shouting. Standing as near the 
rest as they will permit, this person says “Charge.! Present! 
Fire!” 

At) soon as he utters the word “ Fire ! ” the whole party 
shout their words vociferously, and from the confusion of 
sounds he is t*> guess tho proverb, This is often a difficult 
task. 


8lii\tl Mai-V,^ 8nf-f. 

HERE arc several methods of playing Blind 
Man’s Burr. It is sometimes a very boisterous 
game, and if the. players are careless or rough it. 
is dangerous, but. nobody ought over to bo so 
carried away by excess <>f spirits, that young ladies or little 
girls may get hurt. With tin's caution to the boys, and beg¬ 
ging their pardon if it, be su|>erfluous, wo will tel! you all 
how to play Bund Man’s litres Skated. 

The blind mail maybe chosen by lot, unless somebody \ol- 
untcors to take the part If the person be a gentleman, a 
handkerchief must lie liound over his eyes by ft lady, and if 
a lady, a gentleman must do Ihe binding. Before this, the. 
company may he seated close together on chairs m a circle. 
After the blindfolding they must change their places very 
quietly. 

The blind man is forbidden to grope or to extend his 
hands, but he must approach tin. circle mid seat himself in 
the lap of the liivt person he comes across, and without touch¬ 
ing the person, but by simply listening to tho smothered 
laughter around him. or to the rustling of clothes, must 
guess who it is. toll the mime or describe the individual, so 
that he or she may lie identified. 

If the blind man guesses correctly, the |ierson discovered 
takes his place, puts on Ihe bandage, mid performs Ihe same 
part. If, on the contrary, he is mistaken, the company clap 
their hand* to inform him of liis error, and lie tries again 
and again until lie succeeds 

It is allowable for the company to resort to liule strata¬ 
gems to prevent the blind man from gmssing correctly. 
Ladies may place shawls over their dresses, or gentlemen 
spread the skirts of a neighbor's dress over tin ir laps. 

In Blind Max’s Bt if isy im; I’kofii.i, the player does not- 
have bis eyes bandaged, but the tn#k i- hoik the easier on 
that, in count A piece of white and fine linen is stretched 
upon a frame like a screen, in the same way as when exhib¬ 
iting a magic lantern The blind man is seated on a stool, 
so low that his shadow is not represented on the linen, 
whieh is spread over the screen. Some distance liellind 
him a single lighted taper is placed ii|xm a stand, and nil 
the other lights m the room arc extinguished The com. 
piinv now form a line of procession, and pass in single 
file before the blind man (who is expressly forbidden 
to turn his head) and tho table on which the light is 
placed. 

This prodm es Ihe expected effect. The light, of the can¬ 
dle, intercepted by each of the company m turn, as ho 
passes before it, casts upon the piece of white linen a suc¬ 
cession of shadows, quite accurately defined. 

As lla so shadows move before him the blind man names 
aloud the person whom lie supposes to bo passing, and tho 
errors he is sure to make cause shouts of laughter. 

Each one passing lieforc the light, tries to disguise his 
height, makes up a funny face, or assumes a limp, in older 
that lie may baffle tho l»liu<l man. 

Forfeits are not usuully demanded in this game, but it 
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■would add to its interest were they insisted upon from those 
who were too readily discovered. 

J1li.no Man’s Huff with the Wand, is played in a very 
lively way. The company join hands, form a circle, and 
wheel round the. blind man, whose eyes are securely band- 
aped, and in whose hands is a l<mp wand. As they po 
round him at a quick pace, they sing some popular air; 
when the song is finished they stop, and the blind man, 
extending his wand, points it at some one in the company, 
who is obliged to take hold of it by the end presented. 
Tlnm the blind man utters three cries, which the other imi¬ 
tates. He must, try to disguise his voice, 1 f he cannot, do 
bo, he will bo readily found out. The person first discovered 
takes the blind man’s place. The circle wheels round him 
singing, and the game proceeds. 

Porio, on Italian Blind Man’s Huff, is still another droll 
variation. Several persons of both sexes 'drill n c ircle by 
joining hands. <>no person, who is blindiolded, is placed in 
the center, with a small stick in his or her hand. The 
players dance around the blind man, who tries to touch one 
with the wand. If he succeeds, they all stop. The player 
then grunts like a pig, brays like a donkey, neighs like a 
horse, or crows like a rooster, and the person touched endea¬ 
vors to imitate t he noise as closely as ho can, without dis¬ 
covering himself. If the person touched is discovered the 
bandage is speedily transferred to him. the former blind 
man lakes the vacant, plaon in the ring, the dance begins 
again and the game goes merrily on. 

A French Bi.inu Man is not a blind man at all, but, a 
pinioned mail. One of the players has his hands tied 
tightly behind his back, anti in this condition he is set to 
catching a companion if lie can. Whoever is captured takes 
his place. 

None of those are a bit, more satisfactory, 1 hough each 
has its good poinUptlmii the common, old fashioned blind 
man’s bull, in winch we have all engaged on Christmas Five 
and at Thanksgiving, in which the blind man gropes here 
and there, reaches out bis arms wildly, and tries to catch 
the eager throng who brush against, him. elude his grasp, 
and stifle their laughter m a resoluiu determination not to 
botru themselves. Put all traps like fool stools and little 
tables aside, sec that no sharp-cornered furniture is in the 
way, and then hoi for the blind mail, and give him a fair 
field and no favor. 


THE COTTON FLIES. 

Form a circle close togi-the-. One player casts a Hake 
n( cot ton inlo the air’and puffs with his breath In keep it 
afioat. The person toward whom it floats must puff in the 
same way, to keep it In an billing into his hip. as then he 
would have to pay a forint. 

Nothing is move ludicrous than to see a dozen ] ample puff¬ 
ing with all their might to keep this bit of cotton afloat,, 
and send tt from one to the nthei. Somebody is sure to 
laugh, and it is very hard work to laugh a.nil puff at, the 
same moment. Down falls tin, tuft into soun- widely 
opened mouth, and tie unfoitunmo vainly trying to ulow it 
away, iB sentenced to pay a forfeit. 


THE RIBBONS. 

Everybody takes a ribbon, and holds it by one end. The 
other ends are all held by one person, who is in the middle 
of the circle, anil leads the game. 

When ho says Pull, they must let go. When he says Let 
go, they must, pull their end of the ribbon. As many forget 
tlie rule, and do what, they are told, instead of the exact 
opposite, a great, number of forfeits are won. 

BRAVO FOR COPENHAGEN. 

Who has not pleasant recollections of this frolicsome 
game on winter evenings of auld lung sync? What young 
person has not played it when he was younger than now ? 
I to not count the children out of Copenhagen, friends. 

First, you must be provided with a long piece of tape 
from mother’s basket. It. must be quite long enough io go 
all round the whole company, who must stand in a circle, 
bolding in their hands each u part of the string ; the last 
pci-son holds both ends. One player remains in the center 
of the circle, and is call*d “ The Pane.” lie must endeavor 
to slap the hands of one of those who ure holding the string 
before they can be withdrawn. Whoever allows his hands 
to be. slapped must take the place of the Pane. 

THE CAT AND THE MOUSE. 

Join hands in a circle, letting one person stay inside to 
be the mouse, ami leaving one outside to tie the eat. The 
eiiele run unmud uplifting their arms. The eat springs in 
and the mouse slips out. Then down with everybody’* 
arms, and keep Ihe cut n prisoner. She goes around mow¬ 
ing, trying to get. out. The circle keep dancing, and pro 
senlly puss finds a weak place, and breaks through. The 
instant, she is out she chases the mouse, who tries to get in, 
for which purpose the circle raise their arms If the mouse 
I gets in without being followed by the cat, the eat pays a 
| forfeit, and then Irb-s again, if the mouse is caught, she 
1 must pay a forfeit. They then name their successors, and 
! the game, which is a splendid one, proceeds. 

i 

j THE HUNTSMAN. 

One player is styled the Huntsman. The others arc 
mimed after the accoutrements of a sportsman, thus; one is 
the coal, another the bat,, another powdur-tlask, shot, shot,- 
1 >i‘It,, dog, gun. etc. Arrange as many chairs as there are 
players in two lows, hack to back, mid bid all the players 

■ seat, themselves. The Huntsman (hen walks around and 
calls out the names, for instance, “ dun!” when that, player 

j gets up, takes hold of the, coat skirts of the Huntsman, who 
! continues bis walk, calling for “Png,” '■ Coat,” “Hat,” 
and the others As each is summoned, he jumps up and 
takes hold of the skirts of Urn player la-fore him, and when 
j all have been called, the huntsman begins to run, with the 
whole train after him, running as fast as they can. When 
! he lias run round the chairs tlmio times, he suddenly shouts 
I “ bang!” and immediately sits down on onoof the chair*, 

■ leaving ids followers to scramble into places the host way 
I they can. 
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Of course, one player is left standing, as no chair was set 
for the Huntsman. The player so left must pay a forfeit. 
The game is continued until all have paid three forfeits, 
when the penalties are declared. The huntsman is not. 
changed throughout the game, unless he becomes tired and 
asks for relief. 

HUNT THE HARE. 

This is something like the Cat and the Mouse. The 
players form » circle, joining hands. One is left out. This 
is tho bare, who runs several times around the circle, and 
at Just stops and taps a player on tho shoulder. This per¬ 
son leaves tho ring and chases tho hare. Tho circle join 
hands, and the hare runs in ami out, in every direction, 
until caught by the pursuer, who in Ins turn become^ t.he 
hare. Tho circle must always bo friendly to tho hare, 
assisting his escape as well as they can. 

HUNT THE SLIPPER. 

This is a great favorite. The company sit on tho floor, ' 
a slipper is given them, and somebody standing iri the con- j 
ter guesses who has it by its tap on the ground. The persons j 


each of the company. The names may be those of flowers 
or of animals, but whatever they are, t he players must be 
on the alert, and not forget their designations. A circle is 
formed, the leader gives the plate a twirl, and sets it spin¬ 
ning, calling out the name of the, person who is to catch it., 
and running to his own place. If the pc,rson called fails to 
catch it before it stops spinning, he must pay a forfeit. 

THE FIELD OF THE CLOTH OF DAMASK. 

Clear the table of everything upon it, and arrange your¬ 
selves around it, choosing partners. You need a small, 
round plat e, or a circular piece of wood. 

Select two of the liveliest and most genial of the party to 
he leadei's. Call them Sir Loin, and General Kettle, They 
must alternately choose their soldiers, performing tho cere¬ 
mony of conferring titles, by giving each gentleman a tup 
with a stick across the shoulders, and each lady a kiss on 
the cheek, as the mime is announced. 

The officers and privates will be ns follows :~ 

! Sin Loin. (,kn Kettle. 

| General Goose. General Tongs. 

j Liectenant-General Duck Lire tenani-Gknkrai, Carter 
! Maiok-Genehai, Mueein. Major-General Fork 


seated close together, pass it along, and prevent its being 
seen. When discovered, tho one with whom it is found 
takes the hunter's place. 

THE GAME OF THE KEY. 

In this easo the players are seated on chairs in a ring, one 
standing ill the middle. Each sitter with his left, hand 
takes hold of the right wrist of the neigldxir on his left. 
When all have joined hands, they begin moving them from 
left ( o right, making a circular motion, and touching each 
other’s hands, as if for tho purpose of taking something 
from them. The player ill the center then presents a key 
to one of the sitters, amt turns liis back, so as to allow it. to 
be, passed on. It is ipiiekly passed from hand to bund. 
Presently the player in the center turns, and tries to find 
out who has the key, and to seize it in its passage from one 
to another. The person in whose hand it, is found must pay 
a forfeit, take, his place in the center, and in his turn give 
and hunt tho key. A player having paid three forfeits, is 


Polonhl Oiu:m pet. 

Colonel Coeeee Pot. 

Colonel Carrot. 

1 OI.fJ.NEJ. CuKKSOHEW. 

Major O’Mutton. 

Major Cracker. 

Private Partiudul. 

Major Spit. 

" Pine. 

CumtoiiAL Steel 

“ Potato. 

“ Toa. TRACK 

u Plum. 

Private Plate. 

M Pka< if 

" Pah. 

Piolon. 

“ 1’OTLID. 

** Pkar. 

“ PohKK. 


And as many more us may be coincident,. 


Tin, Game. 

General Kettle begins: He takes the plate, which is called 
the l*luin-l'udding, between his lingers and thumb, ready 
for spinning on the. table, and tells a. story which may lie 
j like this : “As 1 was sitting on the tire this morning, splut- 
1 tcring with rage at, having no enemy to boil, who should 
! come along ill his bug and string but. old Plum-Pudding. 
■ The moment lie saw me, off lie ran, and 1 after him. when 
| turning a corner, 1 run up against Major O’Mutton.” 


out. 

CATCH THE RING. 

Place the chairs just so far apart, t lmt each sitter can 
easily reach the hand of another on either side of him. Let 
one person stand in the middle, A piece of string with a 
plain gold or brass ring upon it, is then tied, of a sufficient 
length to reach all around the circle, so that each may take 
hold of it. The players slide the ring along the string, 
passing it from one to another, and the [>erson in the center 
must try to catch it. The one on whom he finds it. is out, 
and must leave the circle. 

TWIRL THE TRENCHER, 

For this game a wooden, earthen, or silver plate is needed, 
china being too fragile. The leader, who assume^ either a 
name or a number himself, gives a name or a number to 


At this word General Kettle spins round tho “Plum- 
Pudding,” which Major O’Mutton has to keep up, the Major 
now going on with the story, until he has mentioned Plum- 
Pudding and introduced the name of some one on the other 
side, who, in his turn, continues the game. 

The only troublesome thing about this, is to remember 
who you are. You are no longer yourself, but. a Private 
Plate, or a Private Poker, a Carrot, a Corkscrew, or a Crum¬ 
pet. If you do not succeed in keeping the Plum-Puclding 
spinning, or if you do not bring in the name of an oppo¬ 
nent you will have to give a forfeit. 

Forfeits in this game are expected for letting the Pudding 
fall, for alluding to yourself as a human being, since you 
must always speak in character, for hesitation in continuing 
the story, and for omitting the name Plum-Pudding, as 
well as for calling an enemy by a wrong title. 
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If the party is a large one, as many as a hundred forfeits 
may be won, but the fun is often fast and furious when the 
number is small. 

At the end of the game, the army wliieh inis given the 
fewest forfeits is declared victorious. .V Court Martial is 
then called, atid the forfeits are redeemed. Perhaps there 
may he such penalties as these: If you belong to Sir Loin’s 
Army, you may be Jtnn/ed— which means, pursued with 
handkerchiefs around the room ; Suiwned— which obliges 
you (o kiss every lady in the room, and perhaps to receive a 
slap ill return ; Truwl, or skewered with two walking 
Slieks into a corner, until some lady releases you with a kiss, 
or. Itiinxlf.il, when you must walk up to every lady in the 
room, and entreat her for u salute. If slip refuses it, you 
are said to lie doin'. 

As a member of General Kettle’s army, you are. liable to 
bo Scrubbed ; you must entreat each lady to kiss you She 
will probably ret use and scrub your laee with her handker¬ 
chief Sharpened, when two gentlemen Will obstruct your 
progress toward the lady of your choice. IHacklcmUd, you 
must go around the company, and impure of each his or her 
opinion of you, which they will make, not in the leasMftut- 
tering. Washed, you ask the opinion of the company, and 
receive (ho most exaggerated praise. 

'J1ie.se penalties me intended for gentlemen, but Ihey may 
lie varied for ladies. Imleid they may lie dispensed with 
entirely, and other And quite different, punishments given. 
The above forfeits apply also to other games 

THE ELEMENTS. 

Tiie party sit in a eiiolo. Otv throws a handkerchief at. 
another and calls out Air. Th; person hit must call the 
names of Dove, Eagle, Owl, Sparrow, and othci creatures 
which belong to the air, in a loud voice, and as rapidly as 
possible, before the caller can count ten 

If a creature that does not. belong to the air is named, or 
ifa name is repeated, a forfeit must be paid. 

Throw the handkerchief in the same way for the oilier 
elements. At Eire Iuh p perfect silence \ 

I 

WIGGLES. j 

I 

4 few pieces oi writing-paper, or small sheets of card¬ 
board, and a pencil for each player, uro the only outfit re- | 
(piiml for the very amusing gain.- of Wiggles. 

A sort of humorous oullim drawing-lesson, which lends 
to a good deal of merry laughter, is managed in the fol- ! 
lowing way. 

Upon each paper, it' possessor draws rather heavily either 
a straight or crook.,, line, nnd then pusses it on to his 
neighbor on the rigid lie lakes the line giien him as his 
foundation, and pro reeds to draw a picture of some kind, \ 
the results me often absurd, and otteu too they are very' ! 
pretty. 

Sometimes one person who is the artist nf the evening, 
draws a picture, which he doe, no! show. Giving merely his 
first line or wiggle, lie lets the rest of the gioup try hovv 
nearly they can approach ’.is idea. When at last the 


pictures are compared with his, there is a perfect explosion 
of fun. 

THE gPANISH NOBLEMAN. 

This^as its title implies, is a rather gallant and chivalrous 
game. 

The company arrange themselves in a straight line at one 
end of the room, excepting one person who is to be the 
nobleman, und he must take his place at the other end of 
the room. Advancing to his friends, the nobleman must 
sing I ho following lines:— , 

“I Am a, nobleman from Spain, 

Coming to court your daughter Jane, 

The r«*s1 reply to this in concert, 

“Onr daughter Jam? in ycl too young, 

She has not learned her mother-tongue,” 

The nobleman replies, 

” lit; ulu* young, or be she old, 

For her bouuly h!u> must be Hold ; 

So, fare yon well, my ludies gay. 

I'll call aguin aiiothe! day ” 

The company now advance, singing. 

“Tmn back, turn back, you noble knight, 

And briihli your booty and ypun? &o bright,” 

Whereupon the Spanish nobleman assumes an air of dis¬ 
dain, and sings, 

“ M v lx ,018 ami spur- pave joh no thought. 

For in thin land they; were not bought, 

Neither for silver nor for gold, 

So faro you well, my ludloa gay, 

I’M call again another day. 

All then advance, saying, 

“Turn back, turn back, you noble knight, 

And choose the fai»e»t hi your Bight.” 

The nobleman, fixing upon, we will suppose, Kitty, says, 
“The fairest one that I can aee 
Ih pretty Kitty - Come to me.” 

* 

The couple go back hand in hand. The whole perform- 
unco is now recommenced, only this time two noblemen 
udtancc in-lead of one With graceful steps and gay dresses, 
this little bit of play may lie quite effective in giving variety. 
to u dull evening. 

THROWING LIGHT. 

in tins clever game, a word is chosen to be the subject of 
conversation, by two of the party, and it must be known only 
to themselves. It should be a word to which several mean¬ 
ings are attached, so that, the remarks made In reference to 
it. may he puzzling to the rest of the company.’ The two 
persons who arc in the secret, refer to the word ta all it# 
meanings, the others joining in the conversation as soon aa 
they have guessed what the word is. 






Suppose the word fixed upon to be Hare, which it' also 
Hair, the colloquy eouid begin in this style 

1st plsyet.—“ 1 saw one the oilier day, when I Was out driving In the 
country.” ^ 

2d player,—” I had one sent In a Christmas box.” 

1st player.—“My own. la nearly black.” 

2d player,—” And mine Is dark brown." 

1st piayetj— “ Do you prefer it hot or cold f " 

Sd player.—” Between the two, 1 think.” 

"Here sdhie one on whom light is dawning, may inquire : 
“ Don’t we read of some one m the Bibie, who might have 
lived longos if he itad not had so much of it ? ” 

Thus the chat runs <>u, until (he players, one by one, as 
they guess tho word, lire entitled to take part in the conver¬ 
sation. The penalty for making a mistake, and joining in 
the talk without discovering the right word, is to have a 
handkerchief thrown over the blundering person’s* head. 
This must be worn until the word is really found out. 

Ball (bawl), dear (doer), key (quay), pen (Penn), boy (buoy), 
htindel (handle), whule (wail), and similar words are legiti¬ 
mate. 

TOILET. 

• 

This beautiful old game was brought to England in the 
train of William the Conqueror. But in the rude days of 
the old Norman barons, it must have been played with more 
simplicity Ilian in ours, when the articles of necessity and 
luxury which pertain to a lady’s toilet are almost endless. 

Tho idea is to fix upon some article indispensable to it 
lady’s dress. Her fan, handkerchief, slipper, seent.-bottle. 
hair-brush, dressing-glass, ete., are chosen, and one article 
is assigned to each player. The leader, who holds a 
tjooden trencher, generally begins by announcing the 
fact, that my lady is invited lo a liall, consequently her 
wants during the time of dressing will be numerous. 

Perhaps the brush and comb will first lav called for to 
dress the Indy’s hair, when tho owner of these articles must 
respond to tho call, by taking up tile trencher, before it has 
ceased spinning ; it being the rulo that every one who 
makes a call, shall spin the trencher. Instead of articles of 
dress, flowors ltave frequently been called for, each young 
lady choosing her favorite, *nd boys may alter it to their 
principal tools and toys, as knife, saw, balls, skates, etc. 

There would bo little fun in playing this or any other 
round game, wore it confined to boys only, or to girls only. 
It is a game for, both sexes, and they enjoy it the more, if 
they play it together. Nor is it heneath the dignity of 
grown up men and women, to unbend, and at times play 
morrily like children. 

Stage-Coach, Kitchen Furniture, and Tho Trades, all 
belong to the same class of games as Toilet. 

« • [ r 

THE AVIARY. 

The keeper of the Aviary must lie fluent and glib of 
tongue, and” able to make a speech.Resembling those which 
we have all heard from the lips of itinerant showmen. The 
moreTjombastic it is, the better. 


Before making his speech, the keeper sets down the names 
of the players, and also the name of the .bird, which qaeh 
player decides to represent. This latter fact he keeps -to 
himself. " 

He steps to the front, makes a bow, waves his hand, and 
begins; with a flourish :— 

“l have the honor of presenting to this assembly of the brave, 1 hr 
beautiful, and- tho distinguished, my world-renowned Aviary, with 
whieh J have inudo the tour of the globe, ami .which has la-ca admired 
by all the crowned bcada of Europe. My birds are unrivaled fur their' 
niugnlilmit plumage. I heir splendid colors, their sweet i Dices, and (heir 
wonderful Intelligence ” 

Then lie-repeats the names of his birds, and expresses a - 
wish to know which of them are liked nr hated by the corn- 
puny. . , 

Turning to Hie nearest lady, he pays 

‘•To which of inj birds will you give y<»ir heart r” 

“Towlm h will }ou rereul your secret” 

” From which would you pluck a feather y” 

The lady may rep^ :— 

♦ “ l will give my heart (o the eagle.” 

J will tell my seergt to the nightingale.'’ 

. "J will pluck a feat la i Irom thVlovl.” 

The keeper makes a note of these dispositions, and then 
turns to a gentleman, who may answer to the questions : — 

“ I v ill give my heart to the don*.” 

“I Will tell*ay secret to the lurk.” 

1 will pirn k a fcatlici from the bird of Pa rail be " 

When any player says he will give his heart to a bird 
already chosen by another, he must pay ti forfeit. He must 
pay a forfeit if lie happens to mention a bird that is not in 
the aviary. He must make a new choice, and should lie a 
second time blunder, lie must again pay tt foifeij. 

When all have answered, the keeper announces"!lie panics 
of the persons represented by the birds, u nd commands each, 
to salute the one to whom his heart was given, to whisper a 
secret in the. ear of the one deemed worthy of confidence, 
and to receive a forfeit from the one whose feather was to- 
lie plucked. 

CANDY PULL.; 

None of the games under review’ will so enghant the 
children of tho house ns a genuine For Ibis the 

merry party must intatle Bridget’s domains, and deprive 
that functionary, for tin interval, of (lie control of the range.. 

. But, site, good soul, is generally willing to bear a hand, ami 
. she presides like a benevolent genius over the giddy band, 
who watch the molasses bubbling in the pan, stirring it with 
many a quip ami quote, Bridget herself advises that tt .little - 
soda (bi-carbonate) lie sifted into the boiling mass, in the 
proportion of a half-teaspoonfnl to a quart, This helps to 
whiten it. She tells the girls that their halves must be * 
floured or buttered before they begin to pull the strands of 
candy, which grow' pliant and toothsome, and under skillful 
treatment, may be braided, twisted or flattened. A candy- 
pull or a.cooking party, is, in these days, very popular, and 
few rainy-day frolics arejtalf so sensible. 
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SWfeit$ ki]4 Pen&ltie#. 

BNALTIES should Ih> as -mirth-provoking as 
possible. During the*, progress of games of for- 
t/PFvl&i feits, * gloves, handkerchiefs, fans, bracelets, 
i lttc* jsHiket knives, pencil eases, etc., may be given 
up as forfeits for mistakes. When tho time comes to redeem 
them, this is the common method:— 

A lady-Who undertakes to ejy the forfeits, sits on a chair, 
and another, whose office it is to decide wliat the punish- 
rrft-ut, shall be to reclaim the article, kneels down before her. 

She holds the article above his head, so that, he cannot 
seo it, and says:— 

“ Here's ft pretty thing, ami a very pretty thing, _ 

And whut ahull the owner of this thing do t ” 

“Is it fine or superfine,’* asks the sdutenoc-giver. Fine 
stands for a gentleman’s property, and sujicrfine for a lady’s, 
add very different tasks must, bo set, according to the sex. 

The doomster should be well up in*iiis part la-forehand, 
and the parties who lmve-to redeem their forfeits, should do 
so with good nature no mnttriV how ridiculous they may be, 
or else the, pleasure of all will be marred. 

Prison Diet is Sometimes given. A glass of water and a 
teaspoon are brought into the loom. Tho prisoner is blind¬ 
folded, and is then foil with water by the tous|ioonful by every 
one in the room, unless he succeeds in guessing who is feed¬ 
ing him 

To hop on one Awl three limes around the room, to laugh, 
cry, cough, and sneeze in every corner ; to count fifty back¬ 
wards ; to kiss your shallow; to play the judge sitting-sol¬ 
emnly while funny stories are related to shako your gravity; 
to pay six compliments to six persons, leaving out the letter 
l or* in them, or mounted on ft chair to be put. in whatever 
,absurd attitude any of the company may propose, you per¬ 
sonating, meanwhile, u Grecian statue, are among ordinary 
forfeit penalties. 

To Brush off a Dime is a trick which, well played, is very 
funny. A dime iji a wet cloth is pressed against the vic¬ 
tim’s forehead, but he is forbiddi.. to put his hands up 
The cloth is removed, but the forehead feels as if the dime 
were there, and the poor fellow vainly tries to take it off by 
shaking his head, cte. 

A favorite redemption is that of The Knihhtofthe Rue- 
fui, Con mi kn a nce. lie - must take a lighted caudle in his 
hand, select a friend lo be his squire, and then tho two must 
together make the circuit, of the room. The squire must* 
touch the hand of , m-h lady very respectfully with his lips, 
after the fashion of a subject doing homage to a queen, j 
After each kiss he must wipe the. Knight's mouth with a 
handkerchief The Knight must carry the candle through¬ 
out the ce,Rummy, and on no account venture to smile. 

lioau-A. hve-Bauv. Tins obliges you to vawn till your 
sleepiness sets everybody in the room to yawning also. 

The Medley. Sing without pause or rest, lines-from a 
half dozen old and new prigs, each as different as possible 
from the other * 


Poetic Numbers. The nsfortunato being who la con¬ 
demned to pay thus penaltyv-mustrecite-a veree of poetry In 
this way:— ’ . , ’ . ' , 

Tell (one) me (two) not (three) in (four) faownful (five) numbers (tlx) 
Life (so't-eu) is (eight) but (nine) an (tenJ etnptyfeleven) dream (twelve). 

This must be repeated without hesitation, and & to some 
people a problem. . 

In cases where some ladies of the party-have objections to 
promiscuous kissing, and dColine to assist, in gaiffcs wkieh, 
may require forfeits of that character, it is best, to tjjmose pen-" 
mines in which the kiss is not imperative. There are plenty 
of jolly and absurd forfeits—penances which require no 
kisses. For instance, there is The Florist’s CfftoicK. Three 
flowers, Tulip, Rose, and Geranium, are selected. Two of 
the party may assist the forfeiter in choosing persons Whom 
the flowers uro to typify. Then he is asked, What will 
you do with the Tuiip ?” “Dip it in water.” “ What with 
the Rose ?” ■■ Wear it next my heart.” ‘i What with tho 
Geranium?’. “Press it lietween old newspapers.” The 
names with which the flowers are identified arc now men¬ 
tioned, and their fate excites laughter or commiseration. 

The Fool’s Leap is provocative of mirth, because the silly 
dupe, living ordered to set tweaehairs back to back, to take 
off his shoes and jump over them, is almost sure to jump, 
if he can, over the chairs, when the shoes only are meant 
for such gymnastics. 

Got no to Service. The person who is bidden go to ser¬ 
vice, must demonstrate her ability to be a maid of adl work, 
by going through the motions of various domestic processes, 
in answer lo questions like 

“ How do yim Iron '( How do yon wash dishes ? How do you swoop * 
How do yon scrub f * 

To kneel to the w ittiest, bow to the prettiest, and kiss the 
one you love best, is of time-honored celebrity, but a less. * 
enviable duty is bis who, being asked to name his favorite 
musical instruments, is obliged to imitate them, or his who 
is at the mercy of tho company, and compelled to fulfill 
whatever difficult task they muy impose. 

TWENTY QUESTIONS. 

The play of “twenty questions ’’ has been the cause of 
uproarious lftughtcr in dmwipg-rooms where among the 
players have been learned professors, eminent -legal authori¬ 
ties, and grave divines. It is a very intellectual game, yet 
has a mat hematical precision which leads straight to the 
lad. torn facts of tho topic under discussion. # 

“ Ik ynnr aubjcc.i animal, vegetable, or mineral ? ” 

" What is Its Bizet” 

“ To what itge doer it belong?” 

“ Th it blstorh-.nl or iiAturnl ? ” * 

“ In It ancient or modem ? ” 

“ Is It omanufactured article*" etc. 

Many puzzling subjects may be found to baffle the most 
astute in playing Twenty Questions. The topfflost stone in * 
Milan Cathedral, the dew-drop in a Morning Gkiry, the 
Queen’s slipjmrs, and the wedding-ring of Princess Louise, 
have been guessed in companies where this sport has been , 
indulged in. . i\ 
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. : CRAMBO. 

Two pieees of pf per, unlike both in size and color, are 
given to each person. Op one of them a noun must fce writ¬ 
ten, and on the other a question’. Two gentlemen’s hats 
must‘now be called for,, into one of which the nouns must 
bo, dropped, and into the other .the questions, and all well 
Shuffled. The. hats must then bo handed round, untii eauh 
person is supplied with a question and a noun. 

, The thing now to be done is for each player to write, an 
’answer in rhyme to*the question he finds written on the one 
paper, bringing in the noun lie sees written on the other 
paper. 

The questions and nouns are usually so very inappropriate 
that if is not easy to write decent, poetry. The player need 
not Fas disturbed, for the less sensible the poetry, the greater 
(he fun • The thing to be done is lo write an answer to your 
question wifh the noun you have received. Perhaps your 
question is “ lh^you like ices?” and your noun is “Coquette.” 

A person might write a stanza like this:— 

“ Over ices we met 
• On aniaM of July, 

Ifthere was a enqueue 

9 * 

It wiih Hbu and not I, 

But Icoh \ like, for my B«s*1o and I 
FlrfeL broke icc together one eve of July.” 

DUMB CRAMBO. 

This is quite different^ from the other After dividing Ibe 
company into two equal parts, one half leiue the room In 
their absence, the remaining player, fix upon a veil), to lie 
glimpsed by those who have gone out on their return. As 
.soon as the woid is chosen, those'out side the room are told 
with.what word it rhymes. A consultation ensues when the 
absent ones come in, and silently act 4 he word they think 
nitty be tho right, one Suppose the word chosen to have 
rhymed with sell, the others might come in and liejtin felling 
imaginary trees with imaginary hatchets, but on no account 
•uttering a single syllable. If fell were the vert) the spec¬ 
tators, on recognizing.the action, would dap their hands, as 
a signal that the word had been discovered. But if tdl, or 
*nv other word has been thought of, the spectators would 
begin to hiss loudly, which the actors would understand us a 
notice that they were wrong, and must try again. 

The rule in this game is absolute silence. If only an ex¬ 
clamation Is uttered, a forfeit pmst be paid. 

* • 
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H ' ORTUNE tkluno is an ancient amusement, in 
■ which no wise jierson believes, and to which 
. qtlly the superstitious pill their confidence. 
J Without, being in the least, credulous, and only 
indulging tHkt deliglit in mystery, which most of the human 
faoe feel, wo may derive a great deal of entertainment, if 
wchave a gifted friend among ns, who will now and then 
use h§r talent for palmistry, by acting as a Sybil, or prophet-, 
css, . 


Which of us, however superior,xlca-s not own to a quick, 
throb of pleasure on finding a four-leaved clover? Who has 
not counted the petals of the daisy, and been glad that the 
stray cat who persisted in adopting out* domicile was black 
as Erebus? Where is the man who enjoys sitting down to a 
table where the guestk iiuuilxsr thirteen, or the woinan who 
does not feel an involuntary shiver when her looking-glass 
falls from tier hand ? Most of us prefer to see the moon over 
the right shoulder, and do not prefer to begin an important 
piece of work, or to set out on a journey on Friday. 

Our superstitions are akin tothat vein of poetry which J|os 
under the surface of the finest civilization, and is found at 
the root of what is best, and simplest among the peoples who 
are still primitive and rude. 

If you can coax your fortuneteller, provided she is to 
exercise her skill at a party, a church fair, or any assem¬ 
blage of friends, to adopt, the dress of a gypsoy, to wear a, 
striped shawl, muffle her voice, and sit in the shadow of an 
improvised lent, you will add to the mystery, und, of course, 
to the attractiveness of the occasion. 

Thyc are several ways of telling fortunes Mademoiselle 
Le Normand, the shrewd and keen-eyed French woman, who 
discerned the star ol Napoleon from afar, and predicted that 
tho little Corsican would rise to, fame, left n pack of thirty, 
six symliohe cards, which may be purchased anywhere at 
the book-stores. Aiming these, the ship is the symbol of 
commerce ; the clover leaf foretells good nows ; the house 
means prosjierity ; trees stand for good health : the. rod 
indicates quarrels in the family, and impending misfor¬ 
tunes ; the soy I he is the shadow of dan&or ; a serpent be¬ 
tokens false friends and treachery, and a coffin is the. herald 
. of death. 

All these erfrds are modified us to their signification by ■ 
the manner in which they are held, anil their relations to 
other cards. A pack oi them will certainty do no harm m, 
any house, and. if cleverly manipulated, they may bo tho 
source of much pleasurable occupation. 

Ordinary playing-cards arc of course used by the fortune¬ 
teller. The Queen of lleuits brings good luck ; the King 
of Hearts increases it, and the Aee of Spades is to be deeply 
dreaded. Far. far away to the cloud-land of the curliest my¬ 
thologies, where the three weird sisters, Atrofios, (,'lotbo, and 
Lachesis sit and spin the web of mortal destinies these mys¬ 
tic interpretations point. 

The old Greeks mid Romans went reverently to the ora¬ 
cles. be fore-they entered on new adventures, or set forth to 
fierce wars, and (lie oracles, muttering in amhiguous phrases, 
sent them on their way rejoicing. Tho Pharaohs, at a. 
younger, blither period of the earth’s history, had their 
soothsayers, astrologers, and magieifns, whose office it-Was 
to interpret the royal dreams, and pavo the unseen future 
for tho kingly feet with untold gifts and shining splendor. 

I’at.misthv, or telling fortunes by the lines of the hand is 
easily learned. The lines running through tho hand show 
delicacy or the reverse, will or vacillation ; artistic deftness, 
or stupid clumsiness. Common sense anrl habit, of observa¬ 
tion will enable most people to tell fortunes by hands. 

As for the prettiest Way of all, the telling fortunes by. 

• * . 
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tea-leaves, that requires daintiness of wrist and eye, and a 
happy turn lor hitting off the salient, points in character.. 

ThB reader, however, wilt please take notice that it is only 
as a graceful indoor pastime, that fortune-telling is recom¬ 
mended. Do not suffer yourselves to think that the mo¬ 
mentous issues of fate are ever decided by the fantasy of a 
floating fea-leaf, or lire chance of a pretty picture, on a card 
Do not go to the vulgar ami ignorant persons, who prey on 
the weakness of their'neighbors, and earn their livings by 
telling fortunes for money 

Jt)ur fortunes, good or ill, arc very much in our own con¬ 
trol. Tiro honest, the true, the brotherly, the persevering, 
usually arrivo at filial good fortune, even though they meet 
with sorrow and disappointment. The thriftless, the mean, 
the selfish, and the indolent most frequently reap the whirl¬ 
wind, because they sow the wind. As u general rule riches 
and honor entne to the diligent arm faithful, while jioverty 
and reproach are inherited by the idle and the reckless. 

TOY-MAKING. 

The exorcise of a little mechanical skill by young folks 
who have brains in their finger-tips, helps to swell the tide 
of home enjoyment. 

Plenty of pretty toys may be bought, by those who have. 
Portunatus’s purse to go to for funds, but it, is doubtful 
whether those who can buy whatever they wish, have half 
the fun which belongs to those who with a knife, a few 
tacks.-screws, nml strings, a little paper, and some other 
simple materials, construct ingenious toys of their own, for 
the diversion of their triends. 

One can hear the shouts of laughter with which the as¬ 
sembled family'greet .lack and Nellie, us by their combined 
efforts they produce, what is after all iu>t a toy, but, a trick. 

THE APPLE WOMAN. 

For this nothing is wanted except a baby's or an old Indy’s 
cap, a pocket-lfandkerehief, and a live Iniionn hand. 

Ciongh the fist, and then hold it with the knuckles up¬ 
ward, covering the top joint of the thumb with the top 
joints of the lingers Draw on the-' poifions of the fore¬ 
finger and thumb, forming the front of the clenched fist, 
a face,, using a few hold dots and lines to represent the, eyes, 
eyeluow-, no-e, rte. Make, a c,p to fit the hand, and drape 
a poi ket-haiidken-luef over all. fastening it like a shawl in 
front,. The old woman so made may be madc^o seem to 
speak by slightly moving the knuckle of Ihe thumb up anti 
down, and to Smoke by sticking u pipe between the fore¬ 
finger and the thumb, the space between which joints will 
represent the tnouth. * 

THE DANCING HIGHLANDER. 

This is another curious hand performance. Get an old 
glove, and cut off the tops of (he ttr-t lingers down to about 
the second joint: next will be requited u v-rv small pair of 
baby’s socks, which are to Is- panned some plaid pattern, 

‘ and fitted to the first «• d second lingojs. In aw on the 
glove, then {mil the socks on the first two fingers, padding j 


out that for the first finger, so nj to be equal in length to 
that for the second. The figure df a Highlander in his 
nalionql costume, which should hatjp been first prepared out 
of cardboard, and appropriately colored, is then to* be 
yiasted on to the back of the glove; the tops of the first two 
fingers of the gloves should do duty for shoes, and the un¬ 
covered portions of the performer’s fingers will show as the 
bare knees of the killed Scot, who may then be made to 
dance or perform any of those wild unties usually attrito* 
uted to the Highlander when his foot is on his native heath. 




^SSSSXjr IAN.S liava a long and eventful history. They 
AJpSTi figure in the annals of courts, and are treasured 
I by withered old ladies among the relics, scented 

siSjiSLj and 1 ibton-tound, of their days of belle-hood 
and youthful bloom. Brought from the - distant East, they 
arc wielded with most grace by the lovely ladies of Spain, 
who cun do what they please with the pretty weapon which 
they use with such aerial spriglitliness. 

To make a faff of paper t ied with a bit, of satin or lufce- 
i string is an easy»uceoinplisbmont to most school girls. But 
; whoever, in want of amu-einent, shall venture on the manu- 
! fact urn of The Magic Fax, will find that much dexterity is 
j required to insure success. 

In its manufacture a piece of good stout, {taper wBi be re- 
j quired, in size twenty-four inches *by nineteen, or propor- 
j t innately larger or smaller The paper is to be measured 
into six equal parts, (lie divisions being 'marked on the mar¬ 
gin, as shown in Dig. i. Double the paper in halvas 
shown in Fig A Fold the uppermost liolf outwards, mak-* 
j iug the fold as shown in the same figure by the letters AA. 







Turn the paper over and fold the other half in precisely 
the same way, thus making the paper *e Bhownin Figure 8. 
Upon examining the edge aaa, t.wo openings between the 
folds will to seen, whereas at the edge* B B, three openings 
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4 will bo loupd. The han'd has next to bo inserted into the 
middle of these latter openings, and the paper folded out¬ 
ward to the right and left, and turned over, when it Will 

• shew as in Fig. 4. Then pinch the paper from end to end, 
in plaits like a ruff, three-eighths of an inch in depth, so 
that when it is ail pinched it will he in small compass, us in 

The magic fan is now complete, and all that remains is to 

* lehm how to produce its variety of shapes. II. is said that 
as many as from sixty to poverty varieties have been pro¬ 
duced’; a few only will, however, lie here indicated, as In¬ 
attention to (he directions now given, it will be a com¬ 
paratively easy matter to ring the changes on the kinds 
specified. 



Magic Fan. 


It must always he remembered that every time the form 
of the fan is changed, the paper must he again well pinched 
together, in order that the fold* of the plaits may remain 
plainly Snd strongly marked. Unless the folds are kept m 
order, the fan cannot be properly worked 

To produce the first form, the common-shaped fan (Uig 
6), catch the folded papier (Fig. 5) at the bottom with both 
-hands, pinch it in, and spread out the top. For Fig. 7 in- 
* sertthe fingers at A, and pass them round to b, raising the 
paper. To turn Fig. 7 into Fig..8, insert the fingers ate, 
and pass them round to i>. 

For the next change catch the paper by the.part now 
Uppermost, pinch that part well together, and the paper 
takes the form Of ft scoop (Fig. 9), the upper part of the fan 
(Fig, 8) becoming t he handle of the scoop. 

Finch the paper again into the form of Fig. 5, lift up the 
upper part a, bHng the lower plaits u well together, and 
and with one hand arrange the upper part, so ns to form the 
head erf a mushroom (Fig. 10). A ngw form may be got by 
raising part of the double head of the mushroom. For Fig. 
11 rovers#the paper and spread out tho lower part, so that 
it may represent the body of a wine-glass; that which in 
Fig. 10 waa the bead of the mushroom will soon appear as 
the foot of the glass. 


paper and twist it ftround; catch it now by the central part, 
and by compressing the central folds well together, some¬ 
thing like two of the enormous wheels of the steam stone- 
crusher will be produced (Fig. 13). The butter-cooler (Fig. 
14) is obtained by opening the paper out again arid catching 
it at the two ends. 

The original form Tig. 5 must then be again reverted to, 
and a fresh start may be made by catching the paper at both 
ends, and folding it up so ns to mpresent Fig. 15. By draw¬ 
ing it out the table mat. Fig. 1(5 will next be shown. 

Raise up the paper at the letters A and B of Fig. 1(1, and 
there will appear a dish in the form of Fig, 17, ft ltd Fig.*1H 
is obtained by then pressing the paper inwards. The sentry- 
box, Fig. 10. comes by drawing the paj>er out, and letting 
it loose at the foot and mi on. Many other shapes may lie 
obtained. 

Experiment us freely ns you please on the Magic Fan. If 
spoiled, it costs only a little patience and a few minutes of 
time to remake, and a dexterous lad will produce chairs, 
sofas, flower-pots, staircases, windows and window-blinds, 
nighl-eapS, boxes, etc * 

Paper lend* itself obligingly to many other queer devices, 
us boats, pusses, hats, and parachutes. 

From pasleboaVd and paper united. Aunt.Mary and Uncle 
Dick, putting their heads together, might evolve for the 
mystification and delight of a bevv of young visitors. . 

. THE PROPHET.- 

Tho Prophet, ns his oilin' is, predicts the future. To 
make his figure, pro< ure a pirn of cork, and cut out a stately 
man, dress him in flowing robes, give him a venerable beard, 
and in his hand put a small wand, pointing downwards. 

Cut a piece of pasteboard in a circular shape, let it, be a 
few inches in diameter, and ornament the edges with pieces 
of fancy paper. Then mark on the white surface of the 
pasteboard twenty equal divisions, by means of hues radiat¬ 



ing from the center, and within each division place a num¬ 
ber ranging in order from one to twenty. 

Mount the card on u small wooden stand, through the • 
Center of which a steel wire is placed, and fix the figure of 
the Prophet in such a manner on the wire that it will re¬ 
volve freely. 

The next thing to be douo is to draw up a table of prog¬ 
nostications, and, indeed, it is as well to have several of these * 
, and if they are somewhat indefinite all the better. Tho per¬ 
son who wishes his fortune told then signifies it, gmd the 


1%i make the Chinese lantern (Fig. 12), open out all the 
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showman sets the Prophet spinning, As he comes to a stand¬ 
still, his wand points to the number nearest to it, and that 
indicates the person’s fortune. 

-TELLING STORIES. 

The gift of telling a story well is one that entitles its pos¬ 
sessor to deserved popularity. There are days when every 
amusement wearies, and we pine for something new, and the 
new thyrig, being proposed, fails lo please. Then how happy 
the fireside which has a story-teller of its own, Soyie dear 
grandparent or favorite cousin, or, it maybe, some charming 
gftl or accomplished collegian, fills up the tedious hour and 
gives it wings of enchantment by relating the legends of the 
past, or evoking memories of stories read in the pages of 
great authors. 

So,, in the days of our ancestors, the troubadour and the 
palmer, wpnding their way from ora castle to another, and 
from baron’s hall lo carl's abode, o r olso to the hospitable 
convent or monastery, which never refused shelter to the 
wandering and wayfaring, gained their welcome and seats 
above the salt. The teller of a good slory is a benefactor, 
and should not be undervalued. 

PLAYING AND SINGING,. 

Music, too, is one of the home resources which, universal 
as the art is, is fur too little prized. Everybody cannot sing 
like tiers ter, or play like JoselTy. Homo artists should not 
refuse to play for the home circle and for*friends, because 
they are not ambitious and cannot produce dazzling effects 
on the piano or violin. 

On the contrary, every performer should take pains to 
learn by heart, so as to be entirely independent of “ notes ” 
a half-dozen favorite arrangements, and, when asked, he or 
she should not wait to be coaxed and persuaded, before 
gratifying the company. She pleases twice who does her best, 
when first invited. It is of ail things most annoying to have 
a lady, known to bo a good-plater, excuse herself from plac¬ 
ing because her music js not at bund. Always to require 
rhusie is like building a house and leaving the scaffolding 
visible. 

Young people should- learn lo play in perfect lime ami 
touch, that is staccato or legato as may be needed, for danc¬ 
ing. No exercise more graceful and beautiful th’an this, 
in winch the body moves in tluiiitn lo tho sound o’f music, 
and a dam e at hotue in the narlor, with the young,folks fly¬ 
ing light as birds In the inspiring tune, und the old folks 
looking on till their bf irnl liegins to glow, and father sud¬ 
denly rising whirls mother, laughing and protesting, into 
the center of the loom, is a sight to behold and remember 
as a glimpse of Arcadia. 

Learn to play for duneiug, girls ond boys, too. There is 
no reason why only girls t-hoidd study nusic. It, affords a 
wry delightful indoor amu-mient for young gentlemen 

Song should be cultivated around the health, and where 
there are a number of von is, the different parts should be 
taken, and the evening should la- turned a, times into an 
amateur philharmonic rehearsal. 


‘Puzzled. 

OCIETY migh^be broadly divided into two parte. 
One part might consist of the people wTw> aan- 
not make out a puzzle to save their lives, and the 
other, of the people to whom a puzzle is a chal¬ 
lenge to the most congenial of intellectual tournaments.’ 
The puzzle columns in the weekly papers are one of their 
most jKipulor features, and in more houses titan' we can* 
count, the nuts which the puzzWditor provides for cracking, 
arc sturdily tried by bright youngsters and shrewd adults, 
who never know u hen they are beaten, but if at first they 
don’t succeed, try, try agaiiu All America went wild over, 
the little solitaire amusement, known as tho fifteen-puzzle; 
and if you wish to dispel a cloud, prevent a quarrel, or 
make peace in a discontented 1 household, just-present thefn 
with a perfectly irresistible puzzle, and the work is done. 

The Amagkam is a clever play upon a sentence, or phrase, 
and is at its best-when it conceals tho name of some cele¬ 
brated character in history* Thus:— 

“ Tear it, men ; I atone,” spells the name of the ill-fated 
and beautiful “Mario Antoinette.” “So droll, pert man,” 
transposed, reveals “Lord Palmerston.” “Cling on, feeling 
heart,” is, of course, “Florence Nightingale and “Able 
man to get,” “ Leon Gambetta.” 1 
J and I are interchangeable for purposes of convenience 
in the anagram, but, no letters may be taken, which are not 
in the name on which it is made. 

The woao square demands patience and some familiarity 
with the sj>elliug-book, We give an example of a square, 
comtiosed of words of four letters : — 

ISIS 
8 1 I) K 

I D A * 

S E A T 

The reader will observe that the letters aefoss th%top, and 
down the left, side. s|>ell the same word. The second column 
and the second row the same, and so on. * 

To set, anyone guessing this square,-you would, having 
composed it, write as follows 

3. A river in Oxfordshire. 

Si. A portion of our bodies. 

a. A thought. 

4. A chan. 

■ The difficulty is very greatly increased when squares are 
formed of words, containing five or six letters. Thus ihb • 
square now given is harder than its predecessor :— 

3. A poetical name of old England. 

Si. A Portuguese province in Africa. 

a. A town in Rapt Prussia. 

<1. Something iiimerl at or designed. 

5. A town In Denmark.. 

6. A town in France. 

ALBION 
L O A N D A * 

B A It T E N 

I N T E N X 

ODENSE 

NANTES * 

-:----L 









puzzles. 


BKIQMAS are of various forms. We will suppose 
birds to bo the subject of enigmas around the wintry fire : 

L Wh»t. a never* attack of quinsy prevents your doing ? Swallow. 
% An architect well known to fame. Wrm. , 

*8, A portfon of a whole, and a range of hills. Part ridge. • 

4. What'a coward does in the hour of danger. Quail. 

» * 

Or fruits are cunningly hidden in the enigma, or it may 
»,be flowers. Then, 

1. A vowel and a conking apparatus are Orange. 

8. To give way to anxiety and sorrow, is Pint. 

8. The greatest crlnje in a school-boy's calendar, is reach. 

4. What a good conscience gives to its possessor, is Ilearttetue 

5. An Irish vehicle ami a jieoplo who live under one king. Car nation. 

6. A noted (Quaker, and a handy article of dress, t’ox-glovr. 


DIAMONDS are made by selecting letters or words that, 
nmy lie set forth In the form of tt diamond. For instance 
in the example, the central letters downward and horizon¬ 
tally sjiell the name of a great novelist. 




1. A letter that 1 h both vowel and Nummunt. 

2. A Jewiah tribe. 

3. A woman who Ret two ancient peopleti at war. 

4. A character in Guy Muiimicriiig. 
f>. A Grecian berth 

<1. A novelist and poet. 

7. A character in The Tempest. 

8. A character in Love’# Labor Ix)St. 
fl. Kffencsccnce. 

10. A lettet of the Greek alphabet. 

11. A consonant 
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• CHARADES. 

Though weak to a proverb my first, hu« been reckoned, 

The game t« rq constantly made of my second 
Yet to boats without minil>er my whole bade defiance. 

And the world stood amazed at. tliu beauteous alliance. 

* 

This it is obvious is Waterloo. 

I writ my sccotid to my first, but many a whole passed before I saw 
him. Sta-eon. 

My first I hope yon are, my second 1 see yon are, and my whale l 
know you are, is Welcome. 


A verbal charade is sometimes composed by precocious 
seven and -eight year olds, and twenty-seven or eight needs 
not blush at making a good numerical charade. In the 
latter, a #ord or proverb is selected, and the way to begin 
la to announce i “I am comiwsed of so many letters. My 
1, 5, 0, 7 is such a thing. My 8, 9, 10 such another, etc,” 
spelling as many words as may be, by combining various 
[* letters. Finally a clue is given, not too distinctly, please, 
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when it is admitted that, “My whole is a great discoverer 
or a marvelous invention.” 

’ The verbal charade, often called Enigma, is' after this 
pattern :— 

My first, la in lamb, but not in sheep, 

My Hccond in shallow', but not In deep. 

My third Ir in rut, but not In mouse, 

My.fourth is la villa, but not iu house. 

My fifth in in love, but. not in hate, 

My nixtli Ih In door, but not in cafe. 

My seventh V hi plant, but not in a tree. 

My whole i* a ClirtaLinii name yon ’ll nee Matikld. 

Acrostics, Logograms, (’uronogeams, Mktagbams, and 
Paraorams, all invito the study of tire curious. And, ex- • 
eept lhat the young people arc apt to survey them with sus¬ 
picion. regarding the whole host, of mathematical puzzles as 
veiled ambassadors, in league with schoolmasters and pro¬ 
fessors to cheat them into severer studies than pluy-timo 
cares for, the various number puzzles are warranted to con¬ 
fuse the average head in tire very pleasantest v*uy. 

For instance :— 

“ A room wtt h eight corners, hud « cut In each corner, seven cats before 
each rat, awl a eat on every (iiI'm tall. Whar was tlie total number of 
ratH*f ’’ Eight, ami no inure, 

A countryman having n fox, a goose, and a peek of corn, came tj a 
river, a here lie could carryover but. one at a time Now, as no two 
were to be left together that might destiny each other, he was at Ids 
wife end, for, .aya lu. “Thongli tlw torn eun'l eal tee gohac. nor tb« 
goose eat the fox, yet the fox can eat the gonee, find the gooco eat the. 
corn.” How ahull lie carry them over that they may not dvelroy each 
other. 

Anttm, r. Let him Qrid take ovci ttie goose, leaving the fox and corn ; 
then let him take over the fox, ami tiring the gouwbuok ; then take 
over the com, and lastly bring back Ibc gom-e again. 

Place three sixes Ingether su as to make seven. • 

Will tire little man who took the nrediil hist week for his 
proftoienoj in freetions, think at once of the answer 6Jj V 

Thv tbrev (iracFi-, viu r\injj nu.lt an equal number of orangf'K. wore wirt 
by thi* nim "Muh-r. who linked tot some of them ; and <uc!i Grace having 
given to etif’h Muse the samr number, it was then found that they had 
all equal allure*. Ibwv many had the C«ra< «*n at fir*t i' 

An sin r -Any multiple of 12 will answer the comlition* of thin . 
question. 

Desire a person to think of a number, say 6. Let him 
multipi) it by 3. Add 1. Multiply by 3. Add to this the 
number thought of. Let him inform you what is the mini* * 
ber produced. Tt will always end with 3. Strike thia off,, 
and you have the original numlw, 03—0. 

Desire a person to think of a number, say 6. 

Let blin multiply it by Itself = 3ft. t 

Take, one fimn the number thought of, 5. 

Multiply this by itself 25. . 

Tell yen the difference between thin and tile former prodnet, 11. 

Add one to It, 12. , 

Halve this-number, 8. 

The result will invariably be the number thought of. 

There are several methods in which this particular puzzle 
may be varied, but we pass on to something less abstruse • 
and yet more curious. . . 
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$leigftt of ffhqd. 

ERE you over taken ns a child to view some 
wonderful wizard, who wore a fantastic Oriental 
gown and a Persia it -I ook ing cap, all embroidered 
with queer signs and hieroglyphics ? Mystery 
seemed, shaking from his very robes, and his stage para¬ 
phernalia, innocent as it looked on I lie surface, concealed 
you knew not what of strange, ’bizarre, and incompre¬ 
hensible things. 

Since yon have grown older, you have learned to your sur¬ 
prise that most of the tricks practiced by jugglers and nec¬ 
romancers are quite simple, and within the range of any 
quick and deft person who .will take the trouble to learn 
them. Ventriloquism adds to their effect, and something 
must to set down to' the natural credulity, which makes 
most, of us quite willing to be re>w mid then imposed 
upon. 

The only unsurpassed jugglers in the world, Whose de¬ 
vices are performed with very little machinery, and who do 
the most, amazing thing's, with a celerity that, captivates the 
senses, and defies them to penetrate the magical secrets, are 
the jugglers ofMndiu. 

bet us see what legerdemain performances we may safely 
try in a parlor exhibition at home. . 

TO GUESS THE TWO ENDS OF A LINE OF 
DOMINOS. 

Cause a set of dominos 1o no shuffled together as much 
as any of tjie eompanv’may desire. You propose to leave 
the room in which the audience are assembled, and you as¬ 
sert., that from four retreat, be it, where it, may, you can 
see, aujl will be able to tell, the two numbers forming the 
extremes of a Jine composed of the entire set, according to 
the rules established for laying one domino after another, 
in the draw garuu. 

All the magic consists in taking up and carrying away, 
unknown to every one, one domino (not a double), taken at. 
hazard ; for the two numbers on it, must be the same as 
those on the cuds of the two outer dominos You may re¬ 
new the experiment as often us you < noose, by taking each 
time a different domino, which changes the numbers to be 
guessed 

Aunt her pretty little bit of mystery with dominos, is that 
of seeing uud counting them 1 (trough all obstacles Lay a 
set of domino-on their bn es, one lieside the other, in one 
black line 1 hen tell tin company that you will go into 
another room and 'ubmit to having yom eyes bandaged, 
and they in the nieaulime may lake from the line any num¬ 
ber of dominoa 11n-v please, proritUd they hr. t/ikm from 
the end now id your right Intuit, and they may place them 
at the opposite end. and the line, e.vept for the change of 
pieces, will remain in appeara-re-e precisely tlu; same. 

If you have mastered this feat of conjuring, you will be 
able to enter and, still with bandaged eyes, tell your friends 
the exact number transported from one end to the ol her. 
And you may assure then, you have seen everything, not- 
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withstanding that there was a wall to look through, and 
that you were blindfolded. You may even bOast that you 
will do more. You may promise to take from the midst of 
these dominos, of which they have -changed, the position, 
one, which by the addition of its spots, will tell the vejy 
number they took from right to left. 

The key to this trick is in the arrangement of-the first 
thirteen dominos, beginning at the left , so that the spots 
on the first form the number twelve ; of the second, elenm ; 
of the third, ten ; and so on up to a double blank for the *] 
thirteenth and last. You place the dominos afterwards in. 
the order in which they happen to present themselves. 

THE MAGIC HANDKERCHIEF 

Take any handkerchief and put a quarter or a dime into 
it. You fold it up, laying the four corners over it, so that 
it is entirely hidden by, the lust one. You ask the audience 
lo ttruth and feel Vie. coin ineide. You then unfold it,, and 
the coin has disappeared. 

The method is as follows : Take a dime and privately put 
a piece of wax on one side of it, place it in the middle of 
the handkerchief with the waxed side, tip ; at ihe same time 
bring the comer of the handkerchief marked a (in Fig 1), 
and completely hide the coin ; this must bo carefully done. 

Now press the-coin very hard, so that by means of the 
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wax it will stick to the handkerchief ; then fold tha corners 
b, c, i), and it will resemble Fig, 2. - 
Then fold the com era B.'c, and », leaving *A open (see 
Fig. 2). Having done this, take hold of the handkerchief 
with both bunds, us represented in Fig, 3 at the opening A) 
and sliding plnng your fingers at the edge of the same, the 
handkerchief becomes unfolded, and the coin adheres to it, 
coming into vour right hand. Detach it, shake the hand¬ 
kerchief out, and the coin will have disappeared. 
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.To convince the spectators that the coin is in .the hand- . 
- kerchief kt first, drop it on the table and it will sound 
against the wood. . • 

THE MAGNETIZED CANE. 

.Taka a piece of horsehair or. black silk thread, about 1 wo 
feet Jong, and fasten to each end of it bent hooks of n black 
aolor. Fasten the hooks in the back part of your panta¬ 
loons, about two inches below Lho bend of the knees. Then 
place the cane, which should be a dark one, and not, tor, 
heavy, within tins inner part of the thread, and by a sim¬ 
ple movement of the legs yotf may make it dance about, 
and perform a great many funny antics. At, night the 
* black thready is .invisible, and you should tell the on- ■ 
looker that you are magnetizing tho cane, and by moving 
aud making passes with your hands, you will hide the 
motion of the legs. 

• THE ERRATIC EGG. 

To transfer an egg from one wine-glass 
to another, and buck again, without, touch¬ 
ing either egg or glasses, or letting uny one 
else do so, is not impossible nor very diffi¬ 
cult. Blow smartly on one side of the 
egg, and it will hop into the neighboring 
glass. Blow a second time, and it will 
obligingly hop back, 

THE MAGIC CANISTER. 

Get a tinman to make a double canister, with art opening 
on each end, which must so slide within a tin lulie that 
either end can be concealed within it alternately, us seen in 
the illustration, where the end of A is shown and B con¬ 
cealed. 

In this position it resembles an ordinary canister. The 
interior is divided into two parts. Into 11 put 
a bit of cambric, to look like a handkerchief. 

Borrow a handkerchief, and say : “ Now, 
ladies.and gentlemen, I shall burn this hand¬ 
kerchief to ashes, place them in this canister 
(so Buying, you put it into A) ami when 1 
have uttered a spell it will be restored perfectly 
whole. Will the owner please mention what 
mark it has ? ” 

This diverts the attention of the audience to the owner,* 
and while they are looking at him or her you turn the can¬ 
ister over, and push it up till the shoulder of B is on a level 
with the the top of tho tube. When the murk has boon 
■declared, you open B, take out the square of cambric, and 
pretend to examine the Shark with anxious tare. Hayng 
scrutinised it, put it into a candle flattie, and when it, has 
entirely burned up slip the ashes into B, and rapidly reverse 
it as you turn round to your audience with A now' upper- 
moat* 

Say any nonsense you pleaso, and take the handkerchief 
triumphantly out to be returned to its owner. 

Ip tricks performed by sleight of hand it is important to i 




preserve composure of manner. Nervousness is apt to 
betray the conjurer, and keep him from remembering 
’ details, and on The perfection ot small details depends suc¬ 
cessful results. 

The amateur magician should care more tor the pleasure 
of his friends than for any glory of credit lie may gain. In 
amusements, us in most other tilings, unselfishness wins the 
most laurels &nd gets, the most solid returns. It, is well to 
practice a new trick by yourself a number of times before 
venturing to display it to an audience. Failure is as morti-* 
fling in the parlor as on the battle-ground, and in.most 
cases, thoroughness of preparation, 
united to a cool head and a steady 
hand, will make failure improbable. 

• * 

TIT-TAT-TO. 

Draw a figure on the slate (.ire ml). 

The object its to draw three crosses 
in a row before your antagonist can 
dtaw three noughts in the same way. 

Kueh to mark but one at a time, and 
the two to mark by turns. 

LOTO. 

There are twenty-four cards in this game, and they are to 
be found at all toy shops. 

Each card is divided.ink) three rows, and each row con¬ 
tains nine squares, five numbered and four blank. TheSe 
numbers urc arranged in columns down tho card, the first 
column containjng the units, the second tho tens, the third 
the twenties, aud so on up to ninety, which is the highest • 
number. Each card contains fifteen numbers, and each 
number is foun times contained in the set. There are 
also two bugs, one containing numbers from one to ninety 
on little wooden discs, the other about two hundred count¬ 
ers of glass. The counters are used kg covering the num¬ 
bered squares. One of the platers shuttles lho loto cards, 
mixing them well, aud then distributes them equally, 
reserving a share for himself. Any number of persons up 
to twelve may play Into. The dealer then puts Ins hand in 
•the bag of numbers, calling them aloud, and the players 
cover their numbers on the cards with the glass counters 
as they hear (heir names. Prizes of nuts or candy may go 
with (his game. The player who first covers fivo.numbers- 
in a row is entitled to the first share, etc. 

Timt noludy should be left out is a cardinal rule in happy 
homes. We have felt pained in some houses at the loneli¬ 
ness of the old people. They have grown too feeble to min¬ 
gle in gaieitics which tax their strength, they cannnot see to 
read, and even conversation tires them. 

It is very hard for them, particularly if they’have been 
of an active turn, und used to doing their share, to sit still 
with foldefi hands, passed over in tho plans for .amuse¬ 
ment. . It would not be a great sacrifice for some younger 
ixsrson to play loto, or bagatelle, or go-bung, or tiring the 
never-failing backgammon board, and win the aged face lb 
smiles, and the £gart to forget its troubles. The rules for 
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all these gaftios are simple, and they are not so difficult but 
that a novice can 1'enrn to take part with very little effort. 
Do not leave grandpa and grandma out of ySur calculations 
when you are making your plans for household fun. 

CHEMICAL EXPERIMENTS. 

. In these days when every inquisitive person is poking his 
fingers into science, and trying to discover her .secrets, there 
are not a few chemical experiments which ate astonishing to 
.-'the uninitiated. 

Of, these, the student will constantly find out, new and 
marvelous combinations for himself, hul some of the easier 
ones, within reach of every ony, are safe even for the un¬ 
scientific. Unless mamma declares that she will have no 
such silly display of contrasts, Eugene and Clifford may some 
day surprise their friends by showing fbein a blaze of vivid 
. flame on a block of iee. 

Press a piece of jtotassium with a penknife upon a cake of 
iee. Instantly there will be a burst of reddish-purple fire. 

Or, make a hole in your cake of h e with a poker red-hot. 
Pour out the water and fill the cavity with spirits of cam¬ 
phor, to which a lighted match may he applied. 

Pill a glass 1Kittle with ulkuli in which you have dissolved 
copper filings. The liquid is blue, while uncorked. Cork 
it, and the color disapjxturs. Uncork it, and it returns. 

THE MAN IN THE MOON. 

'This gentleman is supjKisod to lie stationary in his lunar 
altode, but lie can be (nought to earth on occasion. 

Suspend a large sheet across the folding doors of an old- 
„ fashioned parlor. In the front room place the company, in 
darkness. In the back room, on t he floor, set a lighted lump 
with a reflector of looking-glass or highly polished tin. 

A person standing between the light and the sheet wilt lie 
seen magnified to immense probations, in the other.room, 
and if he jumps ovet the light, it will appear as though he 
jumped to the ceiling. lie may jx-rform a variety of humor¬ 
ous feats, to the amusement of the spectators, and the graver 
countenance he oan preserve while cutting up hiscupers, tin; 
louder will bo the laughing to reward Mr good acting. 

There is no danger of our growing too frivolous or too 
fond of play, from our.looming how to indulge, that part of 
our nature which protests agnin-t. Ming fastened in‘a strait 
jacket The best of books s«; that a merry heart hath a 
continual feast. Laughter !■ medicinal. 

It. is economy to lay in a stock of apples and nuts for long 
winter evenings, U'causeto homes where there is an intelli¬ 
gent, preparation for household pleasure, the doctor's visits 
are few. With Hie. fire on the hearth, the cheerful parloi, the 
shining lamp on the center table, encourage the flow of good 
spirits. Invito the neighbors in, and with"song or dance, gay 


. convolution, and sprightly games, let the evening wear on 
till it is time to say good-night 
* 

JACK-STONES. 

Jack-stones are very amusing. Five smooth little pebbles 
are used. Little silk bags, (tiled with rice, are-substituted 
for pebbles by some players. 

The first player takes up a stone and tosses it in the air.* 

• While it is rising he takes up another and tosses it, catching ' 
the first as it descends. There are many pretty ways of 
playing jack-sfon'efe, and a&tho end the players say 
' “ F for figs and J for Jigs, 

And N for knucklebones, , 

And J. B- for jacket ones. * 

Battledore and Shuttlecock, the Graces, Cup and Ball, 
Schimmel, Ban in lor, and Bagatelle are all among those' 
games which develop physical gracefulness, and are good 
for the health, us well as for recreation. Full directions for 
playing all these accompany them, and their cost is very 
trifling. 

BILLIARDS. 

• 

There is a variety of games played on the billiard table 
but the most, common at present is the carom game. It 
is played with three balls. The colored is spotted, i. «., 
placed on the sjxvt at the further end of the table. The 
].layers first string for first stroke, that is, they play up the 
table so that the ball returns to the lower cushion, and the 
one who rests nearest plays off. The. two playere’ balls are 
white; one marked with a small speck is termed “spot • 
white,” the other “ plain.” The non-striker spots his ball 
on the s|mt, in baulk, and the striker plays up the table, en¬ 
deavoring to bring his ball back so as to strike the Other 
on the baulk lino also If he succeeds he scores one, and 
then continues until.he misses striking both balls, when the 
other player comes in. This game is rarely played by more 
than two, although sometimes four play, in which case two 
are jiartners and strike alternately. 

POOL, 

Another favorite game of billiards is POOL. This is 
played with pockets. The balls are of different colors, ah)} 
.the strikers follow one another in order. The'object of'each ■ 
is to hole the bail he plays on, in which case he play’s on*tbe 
nearest Each player has three lines marked on the board 
by little stars As he loses each life he pays so much to 
the player who holed him. The player left in last -Mns, 
the pool, which is generally three times the value of a life, 
{laid in by each player. 
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MONG indoor amusements,’ few oiler more at¬ 
tractions than theatrical performances.; and in 
Almost any considerable number of associates, 
or group of guests, there will .be found several 
.who have fral dramatic talent, and enough others who 
can act passably, to make up a company. The first thing 
to do when this amusement has been decided upon is to 
select, a stage manager, to whose decree all shall submit 
graciously, and who shall select'tho players and the pieces, 
cast thedatter, and direct at rehearsals and at the [icrfonu¬ 
ances. Of course, this selection does not prevent the oifer- 
ing%ujjgestions ayd giving advice on the part of the general 
company, but much time will be saved and trouble spared if 
the directing power bo finally placed in (he charge of one 
person, For this jiosition the one chosen should possess 
qualifications gained liy experience,'and should be competent 
to decide all disputed questions. In default of a manager 
thus qualified, the nearest to such an one Should lie preferred. 
And as almost every one knows something about “ behind 
the scones,” it will not usnully bo a matter of much difficulty. 

THE PLAY. 

In selecting a play for amateur performances the frequent 
mistake of choosing the most difficult in the whole range of 
the drama should be avoided. It should bo remembered that, 
it requires trained actors to play “ School ” or “ Ttosodule.”. 
as much as “ Macbeth,” or “East Lynne,” or “Camille,” 
Amateurs arc usually venturesome, but they will do well to 
be advised in this and select pieces that, are short, with few 
characters, and with the parts ovenly distributed and not too 
long.* When a different choice is. made (he amusement 
ceases to be such and becomes"a task. Any theatrical pub¬ 
lisher Will supply collections of plays desirable for amateur 
performances, but among those which -are suitable may be 
. mentioned the following: “ A Kiss in the Dark," “ .Tack of 
at! Trades,” “A Terrible ,Score! ^ “A Spanking legacy," 
" Money Makes the Man," “ Iligh Life,” “Marry in Haste 
and Repent at Leisure,” “ Love." 

. THE STAGE AND AUDITORIUM. 

It is very easy to arrange in any ordinary city or country 
Rbuse for the performance of a simple play requiring only 
“ interior” stage-fitting and apppintmenl. The front and 
baek parlor, or double .drawing-room, can lie divided by cur¬ 
tains prettily draped, or even by an impromptu “ pro¬ 
scenium," (made of muslin, stretched on a fine framework 
and ornamented according to taste. If scenery be-desired, 
and there he present any one qualified to paint it, arrange¬ 
ments ean easily be made for its accommodation by running 
two poks the length of the room chosen for the st age, one on 
. either side, from the folding or sliding-doors to the extremo 
wwr. From these pqle$ the side-scenes can be hung on 
hooks or,rings, Hke maps, the “flat” or back scene being 
stretched from standards tod stationary. It is desirable to 


have a raised platform for the floor of the stage, and th<^ 
front shoyld have the foot-lights (candies nr lamps) earef&lly 
and strongly fitted, and securely protected by wire gauze. 

. The “green curtain” maybe made of tmize, but should have 
a heavy roller secured at the bottom. Strong ropes should 
bo flrmlv fastened at the lop where there should be a pully- 
block at each end, and should lie managed by a-careful per¬ 
son attentive to his duty. If the room employed for the 
stage be very deep, the rear of it can be separated for dress¬ 
ing-rooms; otherwise arrangements must bo made in ac¬ 
cordance with the accommodations of the house. 

REHEARSALS. 

The only pleasure to be derived from the performance of a 
play is furnished by the familiarity of the actor with his 
part, and the skill will) which he delineates it. No one 
should undertake a part who is not willing to give the neces¬ 
sary time and Rtudj to commit, it perfectly. 11 is a rudeness 
to players and audience to appear with a picri. half .remem¬ 
bered,%nd therefore imperfectly played. Keheareals are es¬ 
sential to accommodate, the pluyjirs to each other,to 
familiarize them with the entrances and exits, cues, etc. 
Every person cast in a play should be made to attend re¬ 
hearsals under penally of having his or her part take})away 
if alisent, imperfect', or negligent,, Inattention at rehearsals 
is the secret of half the failures It amateur performances, 
and this evil is one easily remedied. Rehearsals should be 
‘frequent, and not too many of them, as this becomes weari¬ 
some. , 

COSTUMES.. 

As a rule, for amateur performances, it is best to choose 
plays requiring only modern costumes—reliance being had 
. on the wit of the dialogue or its pathos, or the interest of 
the ’situation for amusement or sentimental gratification. 
But it will be found very easy to manufacture out of the or¬ 
dinary wardrobe, with a few ribbons and ornaments added, 
by the aid of taste and ingenuity, almost any ordinary style, 
of dress. Such are, for instance, jieasant dresses, sailor cos¬ 
tumes, army and navy uniforms, and the dress of a gypsy, 
policeman, bandit, Neapolitan fisherman, miner, etc. 


THE PERFORMANCE. 

It is the stage manager's business to see that everything 
to bo used is in readiness on the night Of performance,. Each 
player sbould 1* responsible for his or her own costume;but 
the "properties,” t. e., the various articles to be used in the 
course of the play; should lie in charge of the stage manager 
and Ik* at hand when wanted. -Careful rehearsal haring 
familiarized the actors with their parts! and with the stage 
and movements of the play, there need be no hitches, and . 
bdt very little "prompting." The prom-pter-should have be¬ 
come perfectly familiar with the play, and should speak 
clearly and in. a low voice, as little audible; as possible “ faf 
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front,” Ho should 1)« placed on one side ortho other of the 
stage, concealed behind the jamb, or by th.e proscenium, if 
ouo be buHt. 

It will be found desirable to have an orchestra of m few 
instruments, or at least a piano, to play interludes between 
the acts, or chords as entrances, exits, or “ situations.” 
Musical pieces—ojicrottas, burled as, and extravaganzas— 
will be found very amusing and interesting, and not difficult 
to learn or to produce. 

-CHARADES AND TABLEAUX VIVANTS. 

• 

Phabades and Tableaux Vi vasts are delightful home 
amusements, but. belong more properly to dramatic repre¬ 
sentation. Clever young jwoplecan generally manage Diem. 
Living slutuury is always effective ; there are no end of 
pretty groups in painting, scenes in literature, and striking 
situations in history, which may be represented in tableaux, 
and there is great fun insetting them tip, in rifling old 
trunks and garrets foi appropriate costumes, in begging and 
borrowing jewelry ami ornaments from their chary ownors, 
and iu practicing over and oyer for the final triumph and 
splendor of the evening selected. 

The following, among other words, arc suitable f<^ cha¬ 
rade, acting:— . ' , 

Adulation, Andrew, Arrowroot, Artichoke, Articulate ; 


Bayonet, Bellman, Bondmaid, Bonfire, Bookworm, Bracelet, 
Bridewell, Brimstone, Brushwood; Cabin, Carpet, Castaway, 
Catacomb, Champagne, Chaplain, Checkmate, Childhood, 
Cowslip, Cupboard, Cutlet; Daybreak, Dovetail, Downfall, 
Dustman; Earrings, Earshot, Exciseman; Farewell, 
Footman; Grandchild; Harebell, Handiwork, Handsome, 
Hardship, Helpless, llighgate. Highwayman, /iomeaitk, - 
Ilom-book ; lllwili. Indigent, Indulgent, Inmate, Insight, 
Intent, Intimate; Jewell, Jonquil; ' Joyful f Kindred, 
Knee-deep ; Label, Ijawful, Leap-year, Life-like,- Loophole, 
Love-knot.; Madcap, Matchless, Milkmaid, Mistake, Misun¬ 
derstand, Mohair, Moment, Moon-ktruok ; Namesake, 
Necklace, Nightmare, Nightshade, Ninepin, Nutmeg; 
Orphanage, Outside', Oxeye; Padlock, Painful, Parsonage, 
Penmanship, Pilgrim, Pilot, Pinchbeck, Purchase; Quarto, 
Quicklime, Quicksand, Quickest, Quicksilver ; tiagagiufllo, 
Ringleader, Roundhead, Ruthful; Scarlet, Season, Sentinel, 
Sightless, Skipjack, Sluggard, Sofa, Solo, Somebody, 
Sonnet, Spare-rib, Sparkling, Spectacle, Speculate, Spoudwell, 
Spinster, Starling, Statement, Stucco, Supplicate, Sweet¬ 
meat, Sweetheart; Tactic, Tartar, Tenant, Tendon, Tenor, 

. Threshold, Tioktack, Tiresome, Toadstool, Token, Torment, ' 
Tractable,Triplet, Tunnel; Upright, Uproar; Vampire,Van¬ 
guard ; Waistcoat, Watch/ul, Watchman, Waterfail,Wayward, 
Wedding, Wedlock, Welcome, Welfare, Willful, Willow, 
Workmanship; Yokemate, Youthful, 



WHIST. 

is pluyed by four persons jvho.sit, round 
e. the opposite players being partners. The 
are dealt out bj the one who cuts the lpw- 
rd ; beginning with the player on his left 
Rand'. He turns up the last card, and that suit is trumps 
for that round. Each player takes up and arranges his 
hand without his opponents or partner seeing what beholds. 
The player yn the dealer’s left then leads, the dealer’s part¬ 
ner follows, then the next, player, and lastly the dealer. 
Whoever takes the trick leads next, and so on through the 
game . . •. 

The ace is the highest card, then t ho king, queen,knave, ten, 
and sy on. 1 f n player has a card of the suit led he must 
phiv it, but if not, he may trump, that is, play one of the 
same suit turned up as the last card. As the fifty-two cards 
in the pack arc dueled between the four players, eacji com¬ 
mences with thirteen ; there are consequently thirteen 
tricks. Every lri( k above six counts one 

The game is seven ; whoever scores that number first wins. 
*Tbe best out of three games is culled a rubber It is impos¬ 
sible to do. more than hint at. the, science ami finesse of the 
game. 

’The partners try and help one another, and piny i.f > to each 
htlier’s-strong suits. Theswure indicated by the leads. If a 
player leads a'suit it is noticed That It- has strong earth in 



it. . The, second player as a rule plays a low card, the third 
plays his highest, and the four! h tukes the trick if he can. 

If tho third player takes the trick he generally leads the ‘ 
same suit back to his partner, oti the supposition that the 
partner can take it. 

Discarding is playing another suit than that led. It can 
only tie done where the placer has no cards of the suit led in . 
his hand, and it enables him sometimes to trump the suit in 
a succeeding round. A player who trumps, having one of 
the suit, played in his hand, reyokes, and forfeits three tricks 
ns a penalty. 

The following general principles will be found valuable. 

FIRST HARD., * • 

l.-Lead from your strongest, salt. 

2 —Lead the highest of a heart sequence. . * 

;i Lend lie* highest of a numerically weak suit.. * 

4 —Try to ovoid changing suits. 

5.- In the seeond round of a suit return tho lowest of a four suit, tty t 
highest of a three suit. 

BBCOHU HARD. 

(5.- The second hand player lit the first round of * suit should gener¬ 
ally play I lie lowest eard, and also win with ttie lowest of a sequence. 

7. If you do-not head a trick yon should throwaway with your lowert 

card. * 

8. Young playm-s often make the mistake of imagining that it does t 

not signify which card they play when they hold only staaff card* bt 
cauls in seqnence. « 

They have still to leant that a reaaon ought to egjst for the play- 
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taiaf entry cent ort the table, end that the winning of . single trick i» 
nofall that ought to bo taken Into cOnciderstlon ; (be Information 
•Sbrded to ono'ft partner most also b« thotight of. 

THIRD HAND. 

W —play your hlghct card third hand. Presuming that your partner 
Who may lead a small card, plays from Ilia strong unit, meaning to get 
the winning cards of Jt out of Ids way, you therefore play your highest, 
remembering that you play the lowest of a sequence. 

O-When your partner leads a high card, however, the case « difli r- 
ent. You must not pat aca on your partner's king, thus parting with 

ace and King in on® trick. ... 

1SL~-If you think that your partner ha* 1«l/rom a weak wuit^you may 
then finesse king, knave, etc , or pass his card aliogL-llicr so as not to 
give np the entire command of the milt: hut if you are not sure win-tilt 
hie card ie intended to signify etrrmglh or weakness, do not flnesse. 

• .» 

rOUUTH HAND. • 

18,-rIktee skill is required by the fourth player than any af the others; 
all he has to do Is to liy to beat tlie tlnee cauls on the table before Him, 
and thus win the trick, unless, of course, It has already been taken by 
his partner, who has either played the highest card or trumped In that 
' case the player should play a low one of the shine suit, or if be cannot 
do that he should discard. 


LAWS OF WHIST. 

1.—The rabher la Iho best of three games. If the first two games are 
won by the same players the third game Is not played. 

S.-A game consists of ten points (live in Short Wlilstl. Each trick 

al»o\e six counts one point. 

3. Horu^. i ace, kins, q»eeu, and knave of trumps, are thusrerk 

° U,Kl If a player and pis partner, either separately or conjointly, hold - 
lat.^he four honors, they score four point**. 

Sid. Three of the honors, thoy score two points. 

3 (l’ TWO honor" only, they do not score. ;l» Short Whist, 
honors do not count.) 

4. - Those players who at tlie commencement of a deal are at the seoi c 
of nine cannot score-honors. 

Ji . if ail erroneous score he. proved, such mistake ran be corrected 
prior to the conclusion of the game In which ^occurred, amt such game 
fo not concluded until the trump card of the following dial has been 

‘T-lfan erroneous score, affecting the amount of the rubber, be 
• proved, such mistake can be rectified any time during the rubber. 

7.—In cutting, tiie ace is the lolvosi card. 

’ 8.—'Three players cutting cards of equal value cut. again. 

The pack must, be shuffled above llie table, bat not so that the 

'"lO-Thn puck must nett be shuffled during the play or the hand. 
jj __The dealer s partner most collect tho cards fo. the ensuing deal, 

th.> cards, prcrperly cob 

*.*»« a ... “'■ i " "■ 

'* CRnK th " 1 ' 

^^JrThVSk is cut, should the dealer shuffle the cards he loses 

hi* deal. 

- a. — — - “* “ 

been wo n._ tbrpe tricks to his opponent. 

X-tffiTeLot «e claimed after the cards have been gut for the 

- seat deal- 


CRIBBAGE. . 

This is ft favorite game for Awo persons. A cribbage 
board has a double line of holes on each side, and two pdgs 
to mark with for each player. The players eat for the deal, 
the lowest deals 5 or 6 cards to each. Each player the* dis¬ 
cards two cards which form the crib. Then the non-dealer 
cuts and the curd is turned tip. If tt is a knave the dealer 
counts two for his heels. They then play, first the non-, 
dealer, then the dealer. The object of each player ns to score, 
which he may do in one of three ways, either by a sequence, 
or by pairs, or by fifteen or thirty-one. Thus: supping 
the non-dealer plays ft seven of any suit, the .dealer if 
plays eight makes up fifteen and scores twp; supposing.the 
non-dealer then plays nine, he makes n sequence of three- 
seven, eight, nine. A sequence may be reckoned cither way, 
backwards, forwards, or by piayirig a middle card, as a 
seven between six and eight. When (he other player can¬ 
not. piny so as to make up thirty-one or under, the other 
player scor.-s one for a go. Court cards count as tens. The 
players then show their hands, counting two for as many 
fifteens as they can show in different: combinations, se¬ 
quences. pairs, or triplets. The dealer first reckons. Ins own 
hand, ami then takes up the crib. The players alternate the 
deal* 

The hand is counted up thus:— 


. ... 3 points. 

For knave turned up (heels). , 1 

For sequence of tin co or four tarda . * (l 

For a fiush, lhat K three cards of name Slut. 

For a full AUirti, when cards In hand and turn-up are of sanio ^ 

For every fifteen, as 0 and fi ; 10, X and fi; 7 and X court can! ^ .. 

anil 5, etc. . , ’ a “ 

For a pair it wo of a sort. as ■,* ibices, 2 fours, &c 1 . „ 

For a pair royal itliri e of same soil c . „ 

For a double pair royal, or four of same sort. * „ 

For knave of trumps in hand (.nob. 

6cART£. 

£cart6 is a French game. First I hrow out all the cards j 
between acc and seven (not inclusivei, lent mg thirty-two 
runls in tho piu*k. . . . , . 

The game consists of five points. The king is the h,ghost _ 

card, the ace. counting after the knave. The dealer shuf¬ 
fles anti puts the pack on tho table. His opponent cute. 
Then three cards are dealt to each, then two and the 
eleventh turned up. If tho turn-up is a king the dealer 
scores one, and says "l mark king.”- If either player .. 
hold the king in his hand, he is lodnd I o declare it before 
the first (rick is played, otherwise he forfeits the point. II 
the non-dealer is not sat isfied with his hand, he says, I 
propose; "if dealer is also not satisfied, he accepts and says, 
“how many?” Tho notf-doalec states how many ho wishes. 
The dealer then deals these to his opponent, who throws out 
the same number first. Then tho dealer throws out likewise 
and deals to himself; when both or either are satisfied they 
play The non-dealer plays first The dealer must follow 
suit. Whoever'takes three tricks counts one, five tricks, 
two. 













* ' CASSINO. 

5 : 

To play this game deql four.cards to each player, and 
then four on the table, face upwards. 

Each player (non-dealer first) alternately tries to take as 
many as he can. To do thi* lie covers u card oh the table 
with one of his own, thus, a six with a six, or two threes with 
tl six, or he may "build,” that is, place a card from his hand 
on one ofi the table, thus, put a three on a six and make 
nine, then; if Iiis opponent does not take it, he takes the two 
with a nine. Cards so built up cannot lx- separated. Koval 
cards can only l»c taken by their own kind. -When a player 
can do nothing, lie throws down a card. If a player clears 
tfaejboard by taking alt the cards down, he Scores one. The 
taker of the last cards clears the board at the end of the 
game 

• The game is generally 11 points, sometimes twenty-one. 

The score is counted thus :— 

Great cassino, 2 points. 

Little cassino, 1 point. 

Each ace, 1 jioint. 

Majority of spades, 1 point, 

“ cards, three jioiuts. 

Clear board, 1 point. * 

The terms used in the game arc as follows:— 

Gnat (hmlno .—The ton of diamond* reckon* for two point*. 

JMtle Casino. -The two of hjuuIpm foi one point. 

Ths ('anl '.—When you have a greater iiumbei than your adversary, 
three points 

The 8 hh2q*,—W hen you lun v. the majority of the suit, one point. 

Tfu Aces — Eath oMvhkh lerkoii* for otic point. 

The Swvtp. -Matching all the card* on the hoard. 

Building up. Suppose the dealer’* lour card* in lmnd to be n eeven, 
ten. and two are*; his a<Uert>ary play* a six—llie dealer puts fl® nee 
Upon H. and way*, “ Sevaju," with n \ ievv of taking them with hi* *>even ; 
the non-dealer throw* a two upon them, and says, “ Nine, 11 Hoping to 
take them with a nine then in his hand ; the dealer again put* fipon the 
heap Ills other are, and cries* “ Tru.'^when. if his adversary has ten, he 
plays some other card, and the doaler mhos them all with hi* ten* It 
will lx; observed that a player in announcing the denomination of u 
bujld always employs the singular number Thus “ Nine ” or “Ten, 1 ’ 
not “ Nines 11 or “Tons.” Tin* is railed “ Jluilding up 11 

Build from the TuMt. - Employing cards «».. me fable to continue a 

* did. 

Call. -"Suppose a player to have in hi* hand two or more cards ol the 
same denomination, and one or more cards of the paint 1 denomination 
remain upon the hoard, he inav play one of them on ih- tabk , at. the 
eaine tune i.ading the denomiimtUu.. and hit* opponent is thereby de 
bartfd from taking it wiih a (aid ol any other dcnoiuijiation. In calling 
the denomination the piniul is always used. Thus —“ Komi*, 11 notf 
“ Four 11 Tt.is is termed radtnfj 

Build. - A card uhvndj hniU up. 

False Build. - A hmid nude without any caul In iiand to redeem it. 

(fijtfdntu. Tt* play u * md which will take two or more cards of a dif¬ 
ferent denomination wIuh* aggregate number of pip* or sjhiIh rxtyctiv 
equals thofer of the card playort Tlum ■> ten will lake a seven, two, 
and ace, the combined spots on those cards being precisely v». 

Baxl Cards, -Thou* cards remaining on the board after the last trick 
is token, all of which go to the winner of the last tru k. 

Mclat fraud.- The player sitting at the left hand oi ihc. dealer, so 
toiled because he lathe tfn*r to phr 

Misdeal..-An errm in giving md the card-, the penalty tor which is 
the forfeiture of the game and all d pending upon It. 


LAWS OF CABSlKOr ’ # 

1. The pock must consist of flfty-l wo chrds. . 

S. The dealer deals four cards, one after another, to each player, be¬ 
ginning at the elder hand, after which he deals four cards into the center 
of the table, face- upwards. Ho then gives each player four mole cards 
putting no more, however,into the center'of I lie table. 

3.' In case of a misdeal, the dealer forfeits his deal, 

■1. Any number'up to twelve may play, though.four is the preferable 
number. 

DRAW POKER. 

Any number of persons may play, but generally seven is 
the outride. Each player has counters or ships, The dealer 
puts up a stako called ante. Five curds are then dealt to 
each person. A player can either throw up his hand, or play, 
or exchange cards while any are left in the pack. * 
When the dealer’s turn comes to make his choice; if he 
determine to play, lie is bound to add an equal amount to 
what he had previously staked. This is called making good 
the ante; by so doing the dealer places himself on an eqvfal 
footing with the other players. 

Should he rat tier than raise his stake prefer to go out, the 
next player is.requested to raise; but .should he, like the 
dealer, also prefer to go out rather than raise, the next player 
is asked, und so on, until some player expresses himself 
willing to raise. This being the case, the next player lias 
three alternatives : lie must either go 'better, which means 
stake some larger amount; see the raise, which signifies 
staking an equal amount; or ho must go out. The'choice of 
thpse three alternatives is given to each player, until after 
full opportunity has been afforded to all of deciding, no one 
has gone better, but each of those remaining in has elected 
to see the raise, the stakes consequently remaining equal. 
The person who is now requested to show his hand Is the 
plover seated next to him who last saw the raise, though if 
shell player should not. have « good hand to show, he may, 
•if lie likes, go out without showing his cards, 

Perlmps to a greater extent in Poker than in any Other 
card game, the great, aim of a good plfcyer is to conceal hih 
system of playing . therefore, although a player £<)ing out 
relinquishes nil hold upon his slakes, he would rather do that 
than show an inferior hand. 

Many of the technical terms used in Poker-being peculiar 
to the game, u knowledge of them will be found necessary to 
the learner. 

Ag,. Same ns eldest hand. 

Ante -Thi‘ stake-deposited in the pool .by the dealer at the beginning 
of the game. At Straight Poker each player put a up an ante. 

Blind.- This name is given to the bet made by the oldest hfnd before 
the cards are cut to be dealt. 

The eldest hand alone has the privilege of starting *thc blind, though 
the player to the left of him may, if lie likes, double it, aird again, 
the next player, alill to the left, may « traddle it, which means double It 
again . . 

Any player refusing to straddle thus prevents tufy one else doing so 
afterwards 

Htiiffli.rj off. - When a player with a weak band bets so high that he 
makes bis opponents believe he ha* a very strong hand, and they are 
deterred from seeinff him or going better. ' •" 

Bray.— To bet for the pool. •’ • 

(’off.—To call a show of bands M for the player whose nay la last. to 
deposit In ihc pool the same amount bet bjr any preceding player, and 
demand that the bands be shown. ’ 
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CTfp*.—Another tuune for conn ter*. 

• flww.-To discard one or more cards, and receive a corresponding 
number from the dealer. * 

JPutA, —Flvecard* of thi> same unit, not nedl/warfly In order. 

Abur*.—Four card* of the name denomination, a* four threea or four 

lw. 

Putt .—Tlgee card* of the stone denomination and a single pair. 

Going Belter.'— When any player makes a bet, the next player to tiio 
left may ralae him or rnn over his bet, which means that he may deposit 
more in the pool than hie adversary lias done. 

/‘at/-.-Two cards of tho same denomination, as two queens. 

X Straight .cards in numerical sequence, though not of the same 
suit. . 

Triplett.— Throe cards pf the same denomination, as three aces. 
Although the ace is the highest, card fn this game for sequence 
purposes, it may be counted as next to the two or next to thu king, as 
may boat suit the plityer. Tho player, however, ts not on this account 
entitled to use the ace as a connecting link between the king aud the 
two, sons to form a sequence between them. 

EUCHRE 

Is jriayed with a pack of thirty-two cards, that, is, with nil 
below seven thrown out, except the ace. The'knave of 
trumps is the right-bower. Tho knave of tho other suit of 
the same color is the left-bower. The cards rank as follows: 
Right-bower, Mt-ltower, ace,' king, queen, etc. The other 
suits rank from the ace downward. 

ruj.es for two players. 

Thc-cards arc dealt as follows : — First deal two to each, then three to 
each. • 

Tlii) eleventh card is then turned up, und lo whatever t-u It It belongs 
that salt hi trumpB. 

Five point* constitute the game. If a player win three tricks, they 
count for one pplut; if lie win four t,rtck«, they also count for one 
; )liK ; but if be win all five tricks, they Conn! two points. 

• The eleventh card being turned up, the (list player iugins the game 
by looking at his hand to ascertain If, in his own estimation, It is suf 
flcicntly strong to score- that is, to make three, four, or five tricks. 
Should he he able to do so, lie will say, “ I order lt*np ; ' iltut is, that 
tho dottier Is to lake up the turn-up card in his lined, and put out any 
card he likes. If, on the contrary, he thinks he cannot score, he says, 
“ J pasq," 

Jf the first player orders the turn-up card up, the game begins at once 
by his playing a card and the dealer following suit. Should tin-dealer 
not be able to follow suit, he uiusi cither throw away or trump, as in 
Whist. 

The winner of the trick then leads, and so the game goes on nutil the 
ten cards- are played. , 

If either the dealer or the other player order the curd up and fall to 
get three or more tricks, he is euchred— that is, his adversary scores 
two. , 

Suppose the Amt player passes, not, in his own estimation, being 
strong enough to make three tricks, (ho dealer can, If ho likes, take iln- 
card and put one of bts own out, but if lio falls to score he is euchml. 

If they both -pass, the flrst player may'change the trump, and tbe 
dealer is compelled to play. If, boweyer, the former does not score he 
Is euchred. , ' 

If he passes for tho second time the dealer can alter it, the same pen¬ 
alty being enforced should he not score. 

. If they both pass for the sc ton d lime, the round Is over, and tho flrst 
player begins to deal. - 

If trumps ar.e led, and you only have left bower, you must play it, as 
it is chaptered'a trump, 

THBBtf-HANDED EUCHRE. 

Fifteen Cards are dealt in this game, but the rules are exactly the 
same as In two,handed euchre. , 

There are, however, a few differences in the tactics. If one player 


has scored four points, and the other two players two each, it is aliow^ 
able for the two latter to help each other to prevent tho player With tjrai'V 
four tricks froth winning. ' 

FOUR-HANDED EUCHRE. ' .. . 

In thls-gaflie the players go two and two, being jiartners, the same as 
In Whist. 

Tho game is won when the combined tricks taken by a player and his 
partner amount to five. 

If all pass iu I he flrst round, Jhe first player is allowed to alter trumps ; 

If be docs not earn to do so, the second, then lln- third, and lustly the * 
fourth,* • 

If one should fag to score, having ordered up tho card, ho and his . 
partnor arc euchred, and their opponents eouilt two. 

Should one player bo exceedingly strong, lie can say, “ 1 play a lone 
bund," wheieupon his partner throws up his hand, and the lomharUl 
playu against the other two. 

If the single player gets all five trickle counts four, if three or fouT 
tricks, lie counts onlv one, and if two, dr less, be is euchred. 

There is yet. another variation to this game, and one that, generally 
meets with approval - 

A blank card Is taken and on it is written “Joker.’’ This card 
always counts highest In the pack wluttever suit, may-happen to-bo . 
({■mips 

If “ .Inker " should lie the turn up card, tile dealer has the privilege of 
naming any suit lie'hkcs for frumps, 

. COMMERCE. 

This frame is well mimed, for it is carried on throughout . 
simply by a series of exchanges and business transactions.' 

A full pack of cards is used, which are all dealt oiio by 
one to the players. 

The aee, counts as eleven, tens and court cards" for ten 
each, and the rest of the cards according to the number of 
their piles. 

■ Before-dealing, a {tool is formed, by each player contrib¬ 
uting to it an equal stake. The eldest hand then begins by 
exchanging a curd with his left hand neighbor, who again 
changcsAWith his left-hand neighbor, and so on until some 
one. Hailing that he lias a hand consisting entirely of one 
suit, cries out " My ship sails.” and thereupon takes to him-' 
self the contents of the {tool. 

The object aimed at by all the players is one of three 
things : to make what is called a (ruon (three cards alike', 
or a wquegee. (throe cards following each ojher of the sumo 
suit), or a point (which is the smallest number of pips on-, 
three cards of t he same suit ). 

The winner of the ]>onl is the player* who has the highest 
t.ricon; but should no tricorn be• displayed, tho highest 
sequence has it; or in ease of a fuiluro also in sequence¬ 
making. then the player who has tho best point takes the 
pool, « 

In ease of ties, the banker or dealer is regarded as the 
eldest hand, but should he hold a lower trieem or sequence 
than either of the, others, lie loses the game, and forfeits a 
counter to each player higher than himself. 

BiZIQUE. 

Before describing the game of B&rfque, it will perhaps be 
advisable to give a list of the technical terms employed in 
it. 

Single Bfaique.— The queen ol spades and knave of diamond*, which 
Count 40. • 
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Doulte Ritlqve.— Two queens of ppsdcs and two knaves of diamonds, 
which count 600. 

, Jirleqme —The aces and tons In the trick* taken count 10 each. 

Common Marriage _Tho king vraA queen of any milt hut trumps, 

which count SO, 

Hcilqire Pat k. - The same it* the Euchre, TMqnot, or Ecartd pack, 
composed of thirty-two cards, all unuer the sevens, except the aces, be¬ 
ing discarded. 

Qititif Major —Same as sequence. 

Royal Marriage. —The king and <piren of trumps, which count 40. 

Sequence —Ace, ftlng, queen, knave. and ten of trumps, which count 
250. 

* Stock.—' The number of pucks of raids corresponding with the 
number of players, shuffled together, and ready to lie dealt. ; 

7otoe.—The cards remaining after the dealer has distributed eight to 
each player. 

Declaration .- Showing uud scoring any combinations, such as f)io*c 
menlioned above. + 

Pour aces count 100 

Pour kings count 80. 

Pour queens count SOI 

Pour knaves count 40. 

Seven of trumps, when turned or played, counts 10. 

Exchanging or playing the seven of (rumps counts 10. • 

The last trick counts 10. 

ll 

This game is most commonly played by two persons with 
two packs of cards; but there must lie n pack fp'r ev&by 
person playing, so that if four play four packs must lie 
used, from which, as has been said, all cards under seven 
have been taken out excepting aces. After shuffling and 
cutting, the dealer gives three cards to his adversary and 
three to himself, then he gives two, then three again,’unfit 
both players are supplied with eight cards each. The re¬ 
mainder of the pack, which is called the talon, afe left on 
tho table, and the top card of it is turned up for the trump. 
Should the tum-up happen to be a seven, the dealer is there¬ 
by entitled to score tun to himself. After a trick lias been 
made,'the holder of a*seven of trumps can, if so inclined, 
exchange it for the trump card, ami for the exchange he 
> (scores ten. ' 

The value of the cards in making the tricks is as 
follows:— • 

Ace (which takes all other cards), ten, king, queen, 
knave, nine, eight, and seven. Trumps are of no special 
Value until (he last eight tricks are in the hands of bolh 
players. , 

The player who wins the first trick takes the top card from 
the talon, thus completing his original number of eight. 
The person also who has lost the t.riek does tho same: and 
so on, until all the cards in the talon are exhausted. As in 
other card games, the winner, of a trick i» entitled to the 
next. lead. 

When cards of the same value are played at. the same 
round, the first that was turned up wins the trick, unless, 
of course, it should tie trumped or beaten by a card higher 
in value. 

When a player wishes to declare, he must, do so imme¬ 
diately after taking a trick, and before supplying himself 
with,a new card from the talon; and such cards as form a 
combination, after being d/vlansl. should be placed, on the 
ttable, fade upwards; being of the same value as if in the 
band, they may lie played a why as they are needed. When 


the talon is exhausted, the combinations that have been made . 
are taken into the owner’s hand, and the last eight cards 
belonging to both pldjrers are disposed of the same way as *’ 
in whist, the second player following suit, and heading the 
trick, if he can possibly do so, either by trumping or playing 
a higher card. . * *' 

After b&rique has been declared, the cards forming the 
combination canhot be employed to form any other, ft is 
wise, therefore, .to keep back the queen and knave to help to 
form other combinations befoardeelaring Msique, especially ’ 
when diamonds or spades happen to be trumps. In that case 
the queen may assist iif making a royal marriage, a sequence, 
or one of four queens, while thekaave may‘help to forme a 
. sequence or one of tour knaves, JSoth being also used after¬ 
wards in the declaration of b&dqtie. . AM kings and queens 
are better kept in hand unfit) they, can be married; conse¬ 
quently, should jlie playqr‘ be uncertain whether to throw 
•away an ace or a king, if practicable, let it- bo the former. • 
Although four sees count more than four kings, the declara¬ 
tion of four aces is not an easy matter to accomplish,while it is * 
very probable that an opportunity may arise for marrying a 
king, when the pair, may bo throwminto the adversary’s 
tricks. The aces and tens of trumps are better reserved for 
the last eight tricks, and.a player should try to get the lead 
by taking the trick previous to exhausting the talbn. The 
adversary will thus be obliged to [>arl, with his aces and tens 

. by playing them on the cards that are led. The leader, if 
strong in trunips, may thus secure all tho tricks, and may 
also earn the privilege of making the last declaration. . * 

B^ZIQUE WITHOUT A TRUMP. 

, Thts is very much like the ordinary game, the difference’ 
lieing that. the. trump card is decided, not by the last 



turned tip after the deal, btft by "the first marriage that is 
declared. The seven of trumps also dries not count ten 
points. 

Tho bezique.% four kings, four queens, etc., are counted 
the same as in bezique when the trump is turned, and can 
tie declared before the trump is determined. It is the same 
with the other cards which constitute combinations; their 
value is the-same as in the projier gain* of bezique. 


OLD MAID 


is a very sirnpie game: One queen is thrown-out. .The 
cards arc dealt round. The dealer then offer* his cards to 
the next player who draws oner if he can match' two cards 
he throws them out. tie then offers his cards, face down¬ 
wards, to the next player, and so on. until, one player is left 
in with the queen, and is called old maid. ’ 

Sometimes instead of Whist Cards real Old.'Maids’ Cards 


•are used. Each card is made of white cardboard, with a 
(minted end on which a.number is written. A^ooaple Of 
cards are marked 1, another couple 2, another couple 8, and 


so' on until as many couples as are’ required have been fig-, 
tired.. On the last single card the words Th* {H& JtaciA Mf’ 1 
written, and the pack must then be well shuffled. / 1 
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CHESS. 

H W HESS is the roost profound and intellectual 
amusement ever invented. It is a severe strain 
jP on the mental faculties^ and requires a power 
Eli of pursuing different moves through many 
combinations which only a very far-seeing mind can ac¬ 
complish. Itis played on a board with sixty-four squares 
alternately colored. The board is placed between the players 
so that each has a white square to his right hand. The men 
are placed on the board in two rows, the most important in 
the rear row and the pawns in front. The players move 
alternately. When a piece is on the line of attack of one of 
the opposite side it can bo “ taken,” that is, removed from 
Black. 



the board, the opponent’s piece being placed on the square 
instead. The only piece that, cannot lie taken is the king, 
which can only be “chocked,'’ that is, threatened by an 
opponent’s piece. In that case the king must, bo protected 
by covering it with another piece, or moved. The game is 
won by checkmate; that is, the king is so hemmed in by the 
adversary’s aitegk that he is checked on the square where he 
is, cannot be covered, and cannot be moved. If he is so 
Situated that he cannot move without going into check, and 
is not in check at the time. it. is termed stale mate, which 
counts as a drawn game. 


THE LAWS OF CHESS 

J. fatlHon Qfthe Bonrtl.-lt during the progress of a came either party 
discover that the chess board has been improperly placed, lie may insist 
upon Ha being adjusted; the game to proceed from the point where the 
^adjustment took place, as if no mistake had lieen made. 

S. OmUtion or Mitptawmtnt of Men.-U at any time in course of a 
game it be found that the men were improperly placed, or that one or 
tBORtof thorn were omitted, the game must be annulled. fN B.—An 
annulled game la to be considered In all respects ae if it had never been 
played.) 

A Ftrst Moot and Choice of Cbtor.-The right to the first move in the 
ffretgameof a sitting la determined by lot. The choice of color mnst 
be deterupued in the same way, If either parly require It Unless 
another arrangement be made, each player has tbe first move alternately 
throogpoat any one sitting or, match, whether the games l>e won or 


drawn. But in tho case of an annulled game, the player who had 
tho first move In that game shall also have tho first move in the 
next. 

4. Commenting 0>it of Turn .—If a player make tbe first move when 
it Is not Ills turn to do so, the game must be annulled if the discovery lie 
made before the completion of the fourth move. If the error he not 
discovered nntii afterwards, tho game must proceed in due course. In 
a match an extra first move must be allotted to the player tliua deprived 
of his move. 

5. Playing Two itnvet.—lf a player in the course of a game make a 
move'when it is not. his turn to play he mnst retract the last move, and, 
if his adversary chooses, after ho himself has moved, must play the man 
wrongly moved, tf it can be played legally. But tho adversary can 
enforce tliia penalty only before touching a man in reply. If tho error 
be discovered later, it must lie rectified simply By the gi i/oco a monte 
i. r,. the moves must lie rclraced to the point where tho error took 
place. 

6. Touch and More.--A player who touches with his hand one of his 
own men, when it is ills turn to play, must move it, if Jl cau be legally 
moved, unless before touching It he say j'nitnvhe (1 adjust), or words to 
that effect. Anil u player who touches one of his adversary's men 
(under the same conditions), must take it. If in eiiher cane the inovo 
cannot legally be made the offender inu-t move his king, and in the 
event of the king having no legal move, he must play any oiher man 
legally movable that his adversary pleases. If a player, however, 
touches a man in consequence of a false erv of 1 check,’’ or being 
checked and not apprised of it by his adversaiy, touches a man, he la 
not obliged lo play it, or, having played it, may retract the move without 
penalty. 

7. Definition of a Move .—A move Is complete and Irrevocable the 
moment the piece or pawn has quitted the player’s hand ; but as long 
a» the hand remains on the man touched, it nmy be played to any square 
it commands. This stipulation does not., of course, apply to illegal 
moves, 

8. False More*.—it a player move a piece or pawn of his own to a 
square to which it cannot be legally moved, nr capture an adverse man 
by a move which cannot legally be made, he must, at the choice of his 
adversary, either — 

Firstly—Move his own nr take the adverse man legally; 

Secondly—Forfeit Ids turn to move ; or 

Thirdly -Flay any other man legally movable which hi« adversary 
may select Castling wrongfully Is lo be considered a false move. 

!>. Touching more thou one Mon - It a player, when il is hia turn to 
move, touch with ins hand more than one of bis own men (aniens in 
castling), he roust play any one of them legally movable that his opponent 
selects, If he touch more than one of his adversary’s men, he must 
capture whichever or them his adversary chooses, provided it can be 
legally taken ir in such <ase it happens that none of the men 
so touched can be mined or captured, then the offender most 
move ids king, or, 'if the king cannot legally be moved, lie must 
play any ol her piece or pawn legally movable that his opponent may 
name. * 

10. Enforcing roialties —A penally can only be enforced before the 
parly who has not cornmilled the error has touched a man lu reply. IT 
the illegality he discovered at a later period the moves roust lie retraced, 
tho error rectified, and the game renewed from that point. But if the 
source of an illegality cannot be discovered, the game must be annulled. 
When the king Is moved as a penalty, Ihc party paying the penalty 
cani’ivt castle on that move. 

11 Check.-A. player mnst audibly say “ check,’’ when ho makoe a 
move which puts the hostile king In check. A player is not compelled 
to give check because he utters it. But If It Is uttered and not given, 
the move on which It is nttcrcd mnst. be retracted and another made, 
If the adversary require It. If a plaver move ills king Into cheek; If he 
remove a piece which covered his king, and thereby place him In check; 
if, while his king is in check, he touch or nujve a man which doea not 
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cover the check—in each of these ewes he subjects himself to the 
penalties laid down in Section ft. 

12. A King Remaining In Check ,If the king or either player is 
placed in chock, and the check has not been announced or discovered 
until one or more moves have been made, ull moves subsequently made 
must bend roc ted, and the player who ought to have announced thecheck 
must, make some other move. Jf the check has been duly announced, 
but still not provided against, the moves must only l»e retracted as fur 
ns that of the king, which must be ulaced out of check in any manner 
Its player chooses. If the moves cannot lx-, remembered, the- game must 
bo annulled. 

IS. faUmibe,— When a person (ouches a man for the purpose of 
adjusting It, and not with the Intention of niov lug it, he must before 
touching Jc my j'adoubf, or words to that effect. But It is of no avail to 
siiy fadoubt lifter the man has been touched. In that case the piece or 
pawn must lx» moved. 

14 Counting Ffty Mniu.s —\l at any period of a game one plajer 
should persist in repeating a particular check or series of checks, or 
the same line of play, his adversary can demand that the game 
shall he limited to fifty more moves on each side; and If within 
that, limit neither party win, the game must terminal** us a dtuwn one. 

Secondly, when a player has only Mm king on the board, lie may insist 
upon his adversary winning in fifty moves, or upon the game being 
drawn. 

Thirdly, when one player has only n king and queen, king and rook, 
king and bishop, or king and ktnglit, against an equal or superior force, 
he may insist equally upon the fifty-move limit 

Fourthly, whenever one player totmiders that, the gome ought to be 
drawn, or (hat one side can fmee a win, the umpire or bystanders shall 
decide whether the fifty-move limit ought to be applied; it being 
understood that the limit i» not applicable in cases where several pieces 
re mum on the board at the same time 

None of the foregoing clauses apply to games wherein one 
party undertakes to mute with a particular man or on a particular 
square. , 

15. Uptelfing the Jjuaul or Mtn - If the board or any of the men he 
upset or displaced, the pieces must he leorrnnged as they weir when the 
accident took place and the game proceed in duo course The opinion 
of Mie player who did not upsel the hoard shall alwavs prei.iil over (hat 
of the player who ilid. Willfully upselling (he hoard is equivalent to 
resigning the game. 

16. Drvfipcd Man.— If at any tme it is discovered Hint a man has 
been dropped off the board, and movCs tyave been inwlf during its 
absence, sm h moves shall be retracted and the man restored If 
the players cannot agree as to Its restoration. I he game, must he an¬ 
nulled. 

17. Umpire .—The umpire shall have authority to decide any question 
whatever that may arise in the course of a gume, hut must nm er interfere, 
except when apjH-ab'd to by one of the plaveis, unless a violation of 
the fundamental principles of the game has taken place. When a que« 
turn is submitted to the umpire or to by'■umdorH, their di cision ahull be 
final. 


CHEQUERS. 


rci?S or .irhiiffMs is jilayorl on the ? 
as The pieces tire of similar vn 


same 

pieces are of similar value, 
'Jy [ and are placed on the alternJte white squares in 
the thru* rows nearest the, side, placing the 
board so that tin black square is to the right hand. The 
movement is diagonal, one square at a time. When two 
men of opposite color are so placed that one can leap over 
another to a square beyond in a diagonal line, he “ takes" 
it, and the piece taker, is removed fiom the board. Wlien 
the pieces are moved so Tar forward as to have, reached the 
opposite extremity of the, board, they are erowned, that is a 
second piece is laid on top. A king can move backwards or 
forwards. The game h won by taking all the opponent * 
men. 


fttAOTCv 
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THE DAWS OF CHEQUERS. 

I. The board is to bp so placed that a white square la at, the upper right- 
hand corner. 

2 The choice of color Is to be dot,ermined by lot. 

3. Tin* black men to have the first move, and nfter the first game the 
men to be changed. (By this means each player alternately takes the 
black men ami first movej 

4. The player who touches a man, excepting for the purpose of adjust¬ 
ing it, must move it, if a legal move can be made with that man. 

5. A man moved over the angle of a square must bo moved to that 
square. 

ft. A man an print must bo taken. 

7 If the man en print bo left untaken by accident, the adversary 
has tin- option of huffing ; or of compelling the rapture of the offered 
piece ; or of allowing the offending piece to remain on its square. 

8 . The huff is not a move, and afier the piece is huffed, the player 
makes his move us usual. (Hence the saying “ Huff and move.”) 

fi. Fire minutes is the limit of lime lor considering a move. (In match 
gamt s an umpire is appointed to call the time!. 

10 When a piece is to print, and then' is only one way of taking It, o?ie 
minute is the maximum time allowed for the move. 

II. The penalty for breeding the time stated is the logs of the game. 
(In fi iendly contests time la not necessarily insistc*d on). 

12 A plover making a false move, must either replace the men and 
make* a legal move, or resign the game, at the option of his adversary, 

13 When, in (head of taking, the player removes one. of Ida owu 
men from the board, he cannot, replace ft without tho consent of litl 
opponent, who can either play or insist on (he move standing, or of the 
piece being repluced. 

14. When only two kings remain oil cither side, If neither player can 
force « win within twenty moves, the game Is drawn. 

15. When three or more king<? are opposed to two, the player with the 
weaker force may claim a draw if his opponent fail to win within, forty 
moves. (The foity moves are counted for each side.) 

1ft Notice must be formally given of the Intention to count the 
moves. 

17. When several pieces are taken by one move, no man ninit be 
lifted from tho board till the move is completed; and if tho playet 
fail to take all the men he ran, his opponent may huff him. 

18. When a man arrives at the last row of squares on his opponent’s 
side of the board, It must Immediately be crowned; and such king 
cannot be moved until a move has been made by the other player. 

1W. All disputes to be decided by an umpire, or by tho majority of the 
company present. 

Ik). During the progress of a game neither player 1b allowed to leave 
tho room without tho consent of the other. 

21 A breach of any of the above law* to considered a ftm of the 
game. - 
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f AHOING is one of tlie most, popu¬ 
lar forms of social amusement. i 
It is also to be recommended as a i 
healthful exercise, when the rooms 
for thin purpose are uot over-heated 

Round Dances arc performed by 
separate couples, who make circular 
movements round the room while performing 
thorn. They are preferred by many to thobe w hie i 
are termed' Bqijake Dances (the Lancers, the 
Quadrille, etc.); the. Round Dances, therefore, oc- 
cupy most of the numbers set down in ball pro- 

g ™bcst known Round Dances are the Polka, 
Galop, and Waltz, which arc danced in tlic follow¬ 
ing manner:— 

THE POLKA. 

The step of the Polka is simple enough when onee 
learned. It consists merely of three stopsand one res PI c 

gentleman commences with alight spring on J8 ht ^ 
at the same time sliding the left forward. Dus » th first 
movement (the toe of the left ft«t ^ng P-nutu^o dwa^; 
and the heel pointed toward the r.ght hot) The n hi 
foot is then brought up to the left with a shght TO ^ 
toft foot heirs at the same time raised. I his is the « eon i 
movement. Then fall on the left foot ™ J 
foot behind, which is the third movement. A H a rest a 
one quaver, spang with the loft toot, and slide the r.„ht 
foot forward, thus reversing the movement. 

TheUdTdancos the Polka the same as the genttoman 
except the feet are reversed, she starting with the right foot 
Instead of the left. 

THE GALOP. 

This dance is simply a slide with one foot, and l \ cha *’“ 
WtSthe other, as long a* the dancers continue m the same 


direction ; then a half turn, repeating the same in the op¬ 
posite direction, reversing the feet. 

The gentleman slides the left foot sideways ; count one. 
Bring the right toot up behind the heel of Urn left ; count 
hn>. This is repeated until a change of direction is de- 

Sl To reverse th- direction, repeat the name movement, slid¬ 
ing with the right foot first in (lie opposite direction. 

Th<> lady executes the same steps as the goutleman, ex¬ 
cept the feet are reversed. 

THE WALTZ. 

Assume the correct position, placing the right foot, m front. 
Glide the left foot directly backward about tweive. inches , 
rount one. Pass the right foot two or three inches behind 
Lhe. left heel, at Urn same time turning on the bail of each 

toot, : count tuo. ... 

Complete th- turn by bringing the right foot front in Uu 
third position ; rnunt three. Glide the right fool dimctly 
forward, about twelv- inches ; count four. Advance the hit 
foot about, six inches in front of the rigid, at the «me time 
turning on the Lull of each fool : count J,ve. ( omplcte 
1 urn bv bringing the light foot in front ; count ns. 

Tiic lady follows tlie same order, with the exception that 
slip begins with the reverse foot, each time. 

the kevebse. 

1 Tn reversing the gentleman glides the leftToot directly 
forward and conn Is our. * A.ivancctl.e right foot six inches 
in front of tie- left, at the same time turning on the ball of 
each toot toward % left hand ; count t.co 3 Uunffiete 
t l,„ turn to the left, by bringing the left foot in front, 

| „ ld vou then count three. 4. Glide the light foot 
backward ; count four. 5. Pass the left behind the right, 
at the same time turning toward the left hand, on the ball 
of the feet.; count fine.. 0. Complete the turn to the toft, by 
bringing the left foot in front; count six. 

THE GERMAN, OR COTILLION. 

Eight, dancers take tbeir places as for an ordinary quadrille. 
s The first couple commence by waltzing onee round, inside 
6 the group. Then the first and second ladies advance twice, 
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DANCING. 


and cross over; their partners do the same, and afterward 
the third and fourth couples rejaiftt the same performance. 
The first and second couples waltz to their places, and the 
third and fourth do ho also. 

All now waiU to partners, turn half round with both hands 
and meet the next, lady; this last, action is repeated until all 
have arrived at their places, 'two side lines arc then formed, 
which advance twice, cross over, mid turn twice; again the 
lines advance twice, and then cross to their places, turning 
twice All the couples then waltz round, and then the 
dance is commenced again, and the whole is danced through 
as described—in all four times. 

The Gormans arc very part ial to this dance, and they often 
introduce variations One form is this: Beforehand a bas¬ 
ket of small bouipicts and a cushion, whereon arc a numlier 
of small rosettes, are prepared. When the dancers (the 
numlier is not limited) are arranged, the first lady takes her 
seat on a ehair placed in the middle; the master of the cere¬ 
monies brings to her two gentlemen. ) f she wishes to dance 
with either of them, she takes a rosette from the cushion and 
pins it on the coat of the one she chooses. If she declines 
both, two other partners are brought. When she has made 
her choice she rises, pins on the rosette, and the couple then 
waltz round the room. The next Indy then takes her place. 

When all the ladies have observed this ceremony, the first, 
gentleman takes a bouquet, goes to the lady with whom 
he wishes to dance, and offers it. If she refuses it, he ten¬ 
ders it to another; when be is accepted lie waltzes once round 
with the lady. Then the next gentleman offers a bouquet, 
and so on. The dance is finished by all t he couples waltzing 
at the same time. 

DICTIONARY OF DANCING TERMS. 

Allemand -Fom stops an- taken hy each gentleman toward Un- 
lady of the right hand couple, who ad vain cam order lona-el him ; after 
swinging her half wav round, ho advances four sti-p* toward his part¬ 
ner (the latter advancing to meet him), and they swijig {with left hand* 
joined) to places. 

Balance to Corners The gentleman after turning toward the 
lady of the couple on his h*ft, makes three glides to the rigid, and stops ; 
the he makes three glides to the left, and Mupb ; turns the lady with 
both huudri, and ull leturo to places. 

Balance in Place consists in sliduijr the right foot to the right, 
bringing tlm left foul in front of the right , then eliding the left foot to 
the left, bringing the right foot in front >v the left, aftei which the whole 
movement if* rejieated 

Balance to Partners. The part non* face tw h other, take three 
atop* to the right, and Mop; take three Mops hack to the left, ami stop; 
then, joining hands, turn around once in their plater* 

Chassez Across. The eehtlernnn stub h the rigid foot sidewuy* to 
the right three tniM- 1 . bringing the left loot in front each time; then 
slides three runes to the left with (he left foot, bringing the right foot In 
front, 

The lady at the same time takes similar steps to the left, passing 
across in front of her partner, and then takes three steps sideways back 
to place. 

Chaaaez All Ladies take four steps sidewav M to tin* left, bringing 
the right foot close up to the left, and then take four simitar stops back 
again ; the gentlemen ihmwz four ttens to the right, behind their part¬ 
ners, and return ; partner)* then turn it,It both bunds to places. 

Oh asses in Promenade.-—The gentJnnui- takes seven steps with 
hi* left foot, while the lady takeci seven step a with It right f*>ot Dur 


ing the eighth count of the muffle they turn, aftd then take the same 
number of step* back to place*. 

Cross Over.—The partner* danco In a straight lino arrow, and face 
round in the opposite jmsition to that which they occupied at the start- 
Cross Bight Hands.—In thi* movement two persons opposite to 
each oilier join their right hands, and the two other opposite^ also Join 
right hands at right angles across the hands of the first two; then all 
take four steps to the left, stop, drop their right hand*, and cross their 
left hands ; then all take four steps to the right and resume their foinrtr 
positions. 

Dob & Dos.—The gentleman and lady opposite advance, pass on 
each other’s right side, atop across to the right, with back to buck, and 
w ithout turning round ; and then pass each other’* left hand* to places. 

Forward and Stop consiuts in taking three steps forward, com¬ 
mencing with the right foot, and bringing the left foot up behind the 
rigid 

Forward and Back consists in taking three steps forward, begin¬ 
ning with the light foot, and bringing the left foot, up behind the right.; 
then three steps are taken backward, beginning with the left foot, 
bringing the light foot in front of the left 
Forward and Ladles to the Center.—The partners Join their 
right, hands, and advance four steps ; then return four steps to their 
places. Advance again four steps toward the center. The gentleman 
then swings his partner liulf way round, so as to face him ; the lady re¬ 
mains in the center, and he returns to Ills place. 

Gentlemen to the Bight.— Heu La dip* to tijk Right. 

Grand Chain -All eight chassez nil the wav round, giving alter¬ 
nately right and left hands to partners, beginning with the right. When 
the gentleman meets his partner half wayioumi the quadrille, he salutes 
tier. This movement is frequently called Itiyhf att(J Left all Kofand. 

Half Grand Chain is the same a** the above, cveept that the gen¬ 
tleman, instead of saluting his partnci, joins right hands with her, and 
after both have swung half way round, ho as to face in the opposite 
direction, they return left and righl to places. 

Hands All Bound All the couples form a ring by joining hands, 
and then swing entirely round in a circle lm< k to places. Another way 
is to swing eight steps to the left, then stop, and return with eight steps 
to places. 

Ladies to the Bight In this movement each lady takes four steps 
to the right, in front of hi r right hand couple, dunces four steps in front 
of the gentleman on her right, turns him round by joining hands, 
and remains standing on hi* right side, taking the place of hi* former 
partner. 

Ladles’ Chain —The ladies of I he two opposite couple* cross over 
and give the right hand to each other In passing; they return in the 
same manner, and are swung by partners with left hand to places. 
Ladies’ Grand Chain -All four ludien cro-s right bands in the 
center, make a 1mlf turn, drop right hands, and join hands with opposite 
gentleman, being swung half round to his side. The movement ia then 
repeated hack to places 

Promenade - The part fen* <ro**s hands and crosa over, pas sing on 
the right of the opposite advancing couple to the place directly opposite 
from which they stinted Thev then return in the same manner to places. 

Promenade All - The partners crosa hands, and all couples fhagsex 
to the right to opposite places. Thej tlicu stop, and repeat the same 
movement to places 

Bight and Left - Two opposite couples cros** over, the gentleman 
touching right hands vtth the nppoirite lady in passing; then the part¬ 
ners join left liandt*, and turn half way round in the placet* of the oppo¬ 
site couple. They return to their original places by repeating the same 
movement 

Right Band Across and Left Hand Back Again.— The 

opposite couples cron* over, the ladies on the inside and touching right 
hands with llic opposite gentleman In passing. A1J four face round to 
return, each Indy joining left IihiuIs with opposite gentleman,whose hand 
she retains; she I hen, ufier erussiug her right hand over her left, joins 
right hands with her partner. 

Turn Partners consists In the gentleman taking his partner with 
both hands, and turnlugiier round ottefi to tbc left. 

Via a Vis U'ure loJUet) In the French term for the partner (facing 
you) of Lho opposite couple. 
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THE LANCERS. 

•FIRST FIGURE. 

Head Couples : Forward and Bock.4 bars. 

Forward and Turn Opposite Partners 4 ‘ ‘ 

Cross Over.4 “ 

Back to Places.4 “ 

Balance to Corners. 8 “ 

* SECOND FIGURE. 

Head Couples ; Forward and Back.4 burs. 

Forward and Ladies to the Center... 4 ' ‘ 

■ * Chassez to Bight and T .eft.4 “ 

Turn Partners to Places .4 “ 

Side Couples : Divide, all Forward in two Lines... 4 “ 
Forward again and Turn Partners to 

Places."..4 “ 

* THIRD FIGURE. 

Head Couples : Forward and Back.4 bars. 

Forward and Salute.4 

Ladies All : Cross Right Ilaiids Half Round.... 4 “ 
Left Hands Back Again.4 “ 

Instead of cross Right Hands Half Round, the Lambs’ 
Chain is sometimes substituted. 

•FOURTH FIGURE. 

Head Couples : To the Right, and Salute.4 bars. 

To the Loft, and Salute.4 “ 

Turn Partners to Places.4 “ 

Right and Left..8 “ 

•FIFTH FIGURE. 

All: Right and Left All Round.16 bars. 

f First Couple : Face Outward. 8 “ 

Ail : Chassez Across. 8 “ 

First Couple : Down the Center and Buck. 8 “ 

A1 s Forward and Back. 4 “ 

Forward again ami Turn Partners 

to Places. 4 “ 

■f Each couple faces outward in turn, and the entire figure 
closes with Rioht and Left Ail Round. 

THE PLAIN QUADRILLE. 

•FIRST FIGURE. 

Right and Left. 8 bars. 

Balance. 8 “ 

Ladies’ Chain... 8 “ 

Half Promenade. 4 “ 

Half Right and Left, to Places. 4 “ 

• SECOND FIGURE. 

Forward Two: 

Forward and Back. 4 bars. 

Cross Over (Ladiesinside).. 4 “ 

Ohasaea to Partners. 4 “ 

Cross Over to Places (Ladies inside). 4 “ 

Balance... 8 “ 


•THIRD FIGURE. 

Right Hand Across, and Left Hand Back. 8 bars. 

Balance (four in center). 4 “ 

Half Promenade (cross to opposite side). 4 “ 

Two Ladies Forward and Back. 4 “ 

Two Gentlemen Forward and Back. 4 “ 

Forward Four and Back. 4 “ 

11 alf Right and Left, to Places. 4 “ 

• FOURTH FIGURB. 

Forward Four and Back. 4 bars. 

Forward again, and leave the first lady on the left 

of the op|K)gitc gentleman. 4 “ 

Forward Three—twice; the second time, both ladies 
cross over to opposite genl Ionian, and the first 
gentleman advances to receive them and retires 

with the two ladies. 8 " 

Forward Three—twice; the second time stop in the 

center and t urn the two ladies round. 8 “ 

Four Hands Half Round—The four join hands, 
turning to the left, and cross over to opfiosite 

places. 4 “ 

Half Right and Left, to Places. 4 " 

* FIFTH FIGURE. 

All Promenade Round (or Ladies’ Chain). 8 bars. 

Forward Two,) Same ax in second figure . 18 “ 

-Balance ' . 8 ** 

All Ohassoz, saluting partners with a bow and cour¬ 
tesy. 8 44 

THE VIRGINIA REEL 

OB 

SIR ROGER DE COVERXY- 

First gentleman and last lady, forward and back.,. 4 bars. 

First Indy and last gentleman, “ " “ 4,“ 

First gentleman and last lady, swing right hands. 4 “ 
First lady and last gentleman, •• “ “ 4 “ 

First gentleman and last lady, swing left hands.. 4 “ 

First, lady and last gentleman. “ “ “ 4 “ 

First gentleman and last lady, swing Ixith hands.. 4 14 
First lady and last gentleman, ■* “ “ 4 “ 

First gentleman and last lady, dos & dos. 4 44 

First lady and last gentleman, “ “ “ 4 44 

First couple turn right hands. 2 " 

Separate and turn second couple, left hands. 2 44 

Turn right hands. 2 “ 

Separate and turn third couple, left hands. 2 44 

Continue in the same manner to bottom. 

All join hands and back to places at top. 

Gentlemen to left, ladies to right, march down out¬ 
side, and up the middle. 

Head couple ; Down the middle to bottom. 


• This figure is danced (our times- twice in succession by the head 
couples, and afterwards twice in succession by the side eOuples, 
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CONUNDRUMS. 




"•iv 

OR what purpose do young ladies look at the 
moon ,J 

To hoo the man in it 

Why ought Shahospomt’K dramatic works 
to bo consider! il unpopular Y 

Because they contain J Imh *Xdo Iboitf 
Aothing. 

Win arc sun ides invariably successful 
people 11 ! tllC woild * 

Because they always manage to accom¬ 
plish thou own end* 


Why was Pharaoh's daughter like a hiofccr * 

Because she pot a little piophct (profit) fiom the rushes on the 
hank ¥ 

Why lire potatoes and corn like certain sinners of old * 

Because, having eyes, they see riot, ami having eats they hear not! 


If a woman were to change her sex, what religion would ‘■he be of ? 
She would be a he'lheu (heathen/ 


Whut is the difference between a donkey mid a postage “tamp? 
Olio you lick with a stick, the other you stu k with u lick t 


What sort of tun" do we all enjoy most * 
For tune, made up of bank notes ! 

Why are birds melancholy in the morning ? 
Bbenuse their little bills are all over dew 1 


Why is a pretty young lady like a wagon wheel y 
Because she is surrounded by felloes (fellows). 

Why ts a newspaper like, an army Y 
Jecanae St has leadeis, «olunnis and reviews. 

Wlmt is the difference between killed i-oldmrs and repaired garmentsf 
The former are dead men, and the. latter are men (led (dead) ‘ 

Why was the whale that swallowed donah like a milkman who has re¬ 
tired on an independence '* 

Bream* 1 be took a great profi! ljuopheti out of the water. 

Why *h a '•hurt man struggling t< kiss a bill woman like an Irishman 
going up to Vesuvius V 

Because, sure, lie’s trymj to get a! the mouth of (he crater I 
When is a ftdmolbov like n portage-stump f 
When he is licked and put in the corncj, to make him stick to his 
letters! 

Why la opening a letter like taking a verv queer method of getting 
Into a room ¥ 

Because It it breaking through tin scaling (ceiling). 

When is a newspaper like a delicate child Y 
' When it appears weekly 

What is the difference beiwecn a ti<' t boot and an oak trot: f 
One makes acorn a, the other—make* cornu acho. 


Why are sugar-plums like nice horses Y 

Be< a use the more you lick them the foster they go 1 

How many youny lade's does it take to roach from Now York toPhlia- 
delphm y 

About one hundred, because a Miss Is as good as a mile. # 

Why h n spendthrift, with regard to bln fortune, like the water In the 
filler r 

Th e au-'c he soon runs thiough it, and leaves many mutters behind to 
settle 1 

What animals are admitted at the opera ? 

Puppies and white kids. 

What, is Majesty deprived of Its externals Y 
A jest <M a|eHt-yl * 

W!i> me your nose mid < hin emifitantly at variance ? 

Because words are continually passing between them 1 

Where did Noah strike the first nail in the ark Y 
On the head I 

What fur did Adam and Eve wear Y 
Bear (haio) skin 

Why are fixed stars like w i» ked old nion t 
Because they rin fill late (scintillate). 

Why are laundresses good navigatois Y 
Because thiy are always ciossing the line, and going from pole to 
pole! 

Wlmt sort of sympathy would you rather be without Y 
You don’t want to be pilled by the small pox 1 
Why i* a kl«s like h minor ? 

UeiaiiHc it goes from mouth to mouth ! 

Why are bald-headed men in danger of dying f 
Beams'* death loves a sinning mark 1 
Why should a m m troubled with the gout make his will 1 
Because he will then have his leg at ease (legatees), 

Wliv is a dog’s tail a great novelty ? 

Because no one ever saw it before. 

Why was Ilerodias’h daughter the fastest girl mentioned in the New 
Testament ? *<■ 

Because she got a head of John the Baptist on a charger. 

How do young ladies show their dislike to mustaches ? 

By setting their faces against them 1 
Why would Sampson have made an excellent, actor f 
Because he cmdd so easily bring down the house 1 
When is a young lady not a young lady ? 

When she's a sweet tart (sweetheart). 

Why is a whip like a woman V 

Because she Is often tender to a man-of-war ; often running after a 
smack ; often attached to a great buoy ; and frequently making 
up to a pier 1 
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Why in a non who object* to hie mother’s second marriage like an ex¬ 
hausted pedestrian ? 

Because he can’t go a step farther. 

Why Is Jlp-salve like a duenna t 
Because it’s meant to keep the chaps off [ 

When is a door not a door ? 

When It is a jar (a-jar). 

Why are good resolutions like fainting ladies ? 

Because they want carrying out. 

What Is the “ sweetest thing in bonnets ?" 

A lady’s two Ups. 

What sort of music should a girl sing whose voice is <rackel and 
broken ? 

Pieces 1 

What animal took most luggage iuto the Ark, and which the leant Y 
The elephant who had his trunk ; while the fox and the Cock had 
only u brush and a comb between them ! 

In what place did the cock crow so loud that all the woild heard him ? 
In the Ark. 

Why is the root of the tongue like a dejected man ? 

Because it'* down in the mouth 
Why ls*a dog biting his own tail like a good manager ? 

Because he maki'ri both cuds meet 1 

When does the House of Representatives present one of the most 
ludicrous spec tades ? 

When its ayes teyes) are on one hide, and its Does (nose) on the 
other 1 

What is the difference between an accepted mid a rejected lover V 
One kisses his miss, the other uiu-hcs his kiss ! 

When is u schoolmaster like u man with one eye V 
When he has a vacancy for a pupil! 

Which me the lightest men - S<otehmen. Irishmen, or Englishmen Y 
In Ireland there are men of ( oik ; in Scotland men of Ayr , hut m 
Engliuid, on the Thames, they have lighter men * 

Which would you rather, look n greater fool than you are. or be a 
greater fool than you look ? 

After somebody has chosen jou will create u laugh by saj mg, “ that 
is impossible ! ” 

Why Is a young man engaged to a young lady like a person sailing for 
Prance Y 

Because he’s going to Havre (have her). 

Why is a man w ho never lays u w ager as bad as a regular gambler Y 
Because lie’s no better. 

What should be a soldier’s definition of a kiss V 
A report at heud-quarters 1 

W T hy are two young ladles kissing each other an emblem of Christi 

antty ? 

Because they ure doing unto each othei as they would men should 
do onto them 1 

When 1« a baby most like a cherub ? 

When it coutiuually doth cry ! 

What Is the difference between an old maid and a girl fond of a red- 
haired Irishman Y 

One loves a cat and parrots, the. other-a Pat and carrots 1 
Why is an author the most wonderful man iu the world ? 

Because his tail (tale) cornea out of his head ! 

What la tho difference between the manner of the death of a barber 
aud a sculptor ? 

One cnrJs up and dies, and the other makes faces and busts I 
When did Moses sleep five in a lied ? 

When he slept with hie forefathers. 

What part of speech is kissing r 
A conjunction! 

Why am iuarrted men like steamboats T 
Because they are subject to get blown up occasionally. 

j; 


Why la a very demure young lady like ft «teampacket Y 
Because she pays no attention to the swells that follow her. 

When arc kisses sweetest ? 

When sirup-titmusly obtained. 

Why is a klse like a sermon Y 
Because it requires two heads and an application! 

How do you spell ,l blind pig ” In two letters? 

P U - pig without an 1 ! 

" by Ik I the JueWest of all the vowels Y 
Because it is in tin* center of bbsw, while e Is hi hill, and all the 
others m pj/rguton/1 

What one lettci in the alphabet will spell the word potato? 

The letter O; put them down one at a time uutil you have put tight 
o'# 

What do lawyers do when they die ? 

Lie si 111 I 

Why do glrln kiss each other while men do not ? 

Because girN have nothing better to kiss and men have. 

Why are hogs more intelligent (hat) human beings Y 
Because they note (knows; everything ! 

What in the difference between a mother with n large family and ft 
barber Y 

One shaves with Jus razors, and the other raises her shavers. 

Wluit shape Is u kiss ? 

\ I ip-tit kle ^elliptical). 

In whin Key should a declaration of love be made Y 
Be mine ah » (B minor) 

Why are then 1 more marriages m winter tfyan in summer Y 
Because then men seek comforters, and lallies seek muffs I 
Why are country girls' checks like well printed comma ? 

Because they am warranted 1o wash and—keep color 1 
What game do the waves play at Y 
At pitch and toss ! 

What is u button 7 

A small event that is always coming off! 

When in u girl like a minor Y 
When she’s a good-looking (g)lass ! 

Why is love like a potato? 

Because it shoots from the eyes, and gets loss by pairing (paring). 
Why is a youth encouraging a mustache like a cow’s tail Y 
Because he grows dow n. 

Why is a judge’s nose like the middle of the earth V 
Because it’s the center of gravity. 

Win Is it almost certain that Shakespeare was a broker ? 

Beeiin.sc no man has furnished so many stock quotation*. 

Why is a dirty man like fin line I ? 

Bccuii*e he shrinks from washing? 

Why is twice ten like twice < 1 even Y 
Because twice ten are twenty, and twice eleven arc twenty-two (too). 
W'haf is the most dangerous time of the year to go ttifo the country ? 
When the trees are shooting and the bull-rushes out! 

Why was “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” not written by a female hand Y 
Because it was written by Mrs Beecher's too (Stowe). 

Which one of the Seven Wonders of the World are locomotive e» 
gincK like * 

Tho coal horses of roads (Colossus of Rhodes). 

Wtmt did Queen Elizabeth take her pills in Y 
In cider (inside her). 

Why was Blacks tone like an Irish vegetable Y 
Because he wap a common tatur. 

Why was KVc made ? 

For Adam’s Express Company. of JOWT mat* 

XVhy is a dead (lector like a dead duck Y ^ fcnd dhmpen. it by 
Because the both have done quacking >" 
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JlLLlNG TIME” is not a very 
worthy object to have in view, but 
[{♦even I he busiest of grown-up mor¬ 
tals find it necessary on some occa¬ 
sions to resort to home occupations 
>when “ time hangs heavily on 
[,their hands.” Young people, how¬ 
ever, who have not lived long enough 
I to appreciate the value of time, are too 
hipt to spend their leisure hours in frivo¬ 
lous pastimes. It is true that “all work 
and no play make Jack a dull hoy,” but 
Jack’s play might just as well partake of 
the utile cum ilulre (the useful along with 
the sweet), instead of consisting alto¬ 
gether of base-ball, cards, billiards, and 
even harmful amusements. Your sixteen- 
year-old daughter might certainly indulge in more 
’ njfitable occupations than gossiping, reading 
novels, and flirting at her window with the young 
gentleman over the way. There are many useful 
and beautiful arts which may he practiced at 
home, greatly increasing the sum of home enjoy¬ 
ment,, and adding also to the elegance of the 
familiar rooms where the better part of our lives is 
ppent. 

It is a one-sided and incomplete education which 
training of the eye and hand. 
y girl should aejuire some* technical skill, 
she might apply to 1 lie decoration of her 
a«]»rH- wn d ^ were, to the earning of 
1 0different 11 101,1 her private uses. Every 
“ ucorun, tb<! , «* he may plunge into the clas-_ 



sics, should know how to use tools, to drive a nail, 
to wield a hammer, to mend a hinge, or to make 
some pretty article for his mother and ■sisters. 
Head and hands should help each oilier. 

There has been a revival of taste in common 
things, and we care much more than our grand¬ 
parents did about surrounding ourselves will) 
beauty. The struggle of life was harder for them, 
and they had not time, as we have, for adorning 
tables and chairs, arranging corners so that they 
are artistic and not hideous, and making windows 
and walls rich with color and fair with softly fall¬ 
ing drapery. 


EMBROIDERY. 

Among the most popular homo occupations for ladies at 
the present day, we may name embroidery. The loom and 
the spinning-wheel, in one simple form or another, areas old 
' as history, and our devotion to the embroidery frame is only 
a return to the work which modifrval ladies found delight¬ 
ful. True, few of them could read and write, and so the 
needle was their only form of expression, while all doors are 
open to us. But, though not shut up to embroidery, it is 
pleasant work for a group of merry girls or thoughtful 
women. 

To speak of materials, the most expensive are silk, 
velvet, tissue, gold and silver cloth, velveteen, and plush. 
Among cheaper materials which are available in household 
art, are linens of various degrees of fineness, crash, sateen, 
Bolton, sheeting, scrym, serge, and canton flannel. 

Imagine the old funereal parlor with ghostly windows, 
hung with white shades, a marble mantel deathly white, a 
marble-topped table with a few ambrotypes and animals in 
red and gilt on its chilly surface, and then think how 
even such a room may bloom in brightness when a fair 
magician has touched it with her noedle. Behold 1 
Creamy curtains drape (be windows, a lambrequin coyore 
the frozen mantel, the tables are hidden under cloths which 
make each a warm and glowing spot to attract the eye, and 
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» screen cuts off the angles, while the room seems to invite 
you in to rest and be refreshed. 

Every lady who gives her mind to it, whether greatly 
skilled or not, can iraprovg a dull and dingy room by a few 
judicious alterations, and every young girl may, if she 
choose, learn to embroider at odd moments, and little by lit¬ 
tle may transform her abode from ugliness to beauty. 

Crewels are used for working on linen, serge and flannel. 
Tapestry wool is much thicker than crewel and is useful on 
coarse fabrics. Embroidery silk is preferred for silk, satin, 
or fine materials. In working with crewels, cut your threads 
into short lengths. It is difficult to use too long a thread 
without puckering up the work. 

Plush, which is the most elegant and effective material for 
banners, draperies, and covers, is very costly. A good qual¬ 
ity is worth $4.50 a yard. Woolen plush is a little Ie“s than 
silk, but is also expensive. Canton flannel which comes in 
double width, and finished alike on both sides, in all the 
rioh and desirable colors, can be bought for ninety cents a 
yard. » 

Felting, which is thick and stubborn, though useful for 
some purposes, costs $1.50 a yard, mid is two yards wide. 
Velveteen can be had from $1,00 a \ard and upward. Vel¬ 
vets and satins cost anywhere from $3.00 to $6.00, and satin 
broeatelle is $10.00 a yard. 

Stitches. Stem-stitch is very simple, li. is just a single 
long stitch forward, and a short one backward, and then, 
another long stitch a little in advance of tin* first. In work¬ 
ing outlines, great care must lie taken to keep precisely the, 
lino of the pattern, and to keep the thread to the left of the 
needle. Some knowledge of drawing is necessary to a good 
embroiderer. Leaves and flowcre or conventional designs, 
should be nicely drawn or stamped before beginning to work, 
though sometimes a lady is so deft with her needle Unit she 
can compose her pattern as she goes on. The stcm-stiteli 
may be longer or shorter according to fancy, but, it must be 
even, 

Split-stitch is a variety of stem-stitch, but in bringing the 
needle up through the materia), it is passed through the em¬ 
broidery silk or crewel. 

Satin-stitch is the same on both sides. The needle must 
be taken back each time to the, point from which it started. 
Rope-stitch is a twisted chain-stitch ; blanket-stitch is the 
ordinary buttonhole stitch less closely worked, and feather¬ 
stitch is a broken stiteb, worked in a light airy way. to suit 
the convenience of the seamstress. 

Drawn-Work consists in drawing out the threads of linen, 
fttwi working designs, or filling in the sort of iace foundation 
thus made with whatever stitch the lady pleases. This is 
very lovely for tidies, and for the bordering of pillow-shams, 
Spreads, and curtains. 

The embroiderer needs a smooth thimble, as a sharp one 
catches in her silk, a very sharp and pointed pair of scissors, 
and a set of needles of different sines. 

The best crewels will not be injured by a rareful laun¬ 
dress. Covers of linen or sheeting, should lie dipped in 
water in which bran has been boiled. Never use soda, soap, 
or washing-powders for your pretty things, l>o not wring 
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them, but nnse with care, hung up to dry, and when almost 
dry stretch carefully on a flat surface and fasten with pins; 
you may thus safely clean all cheap embroidered work. Very 
costly articles, when soiled, which need not be the case in 
years of use, should he taken to a cleaner. 

Applique Work is simply transferred work. Cut out 
pretty figures from damask or cretonne, or the liest parts of 
old and worn embroideries, and fasten them securely on a 
foundation of lace, linen, or silk, 

PHKTTY THINGS WHICH MAY BE EMBROIDERED. 

To leave curtains, lambrequins, screens, and panels, 
which arc larger undertakings than some busy women have 
time for, cushions and chair-backs may be made in great 
variety. Sofa cushions are always desirable ns gifts. A 
long narrow cushion for the back of an invalid’s chair, or a 
neck-rest for a rocker, covers of cool gray linen to lie slipped 
over a chair that lias lost its freshness, covers of all kinds, 
little round mats for the table, scurf-shaped pieces to bright¬ 
en the center of a dinner-table, portfolios and letter-cases, 
slippers, neck ribbons, and dainty sewing and knitting- 
aprons, with pockets to hold a bit of work and a thimble, 
ami the needles in their sheath, arc among the articles 
cluver girls can have on hand. 

TATTING. 

This cannot lie learned from printed directions, but is 
easily acquired in a lesson or two from one who docs it well. 
It is graceful looking w'ork, and forms a very neat.and strong 
trimming for underclothing. Collars and edging, closely re¬ 
sembling the finest lace, are made of tatting. 

TAPE WORK. 

At present old-fashioned, it may at any time come into 
favor. It is made of tape in different widths, as a trim¬ 
ming for children’s aprons, and it almost never wears out. 

TISSUE PAPER. 

Lulu and Jennie must not think we have forgotten them. 

Jt, rains and Jennie has a told. Mamma forbids going qut 
doors. “ What shall we do ?” is the perplexing question. 
Dolls are tiresome and games have been tried. Well, little 
girls, gel. your scissors and ask mamma for several sheets of 
bright,-tinted tissue paper. Tell lmr you will make her a „ 
beautiful lamp mat.. And this is the way to do it. 

Cut a piece of paper the size you wish your mat to be, 
including the fringe. Tile ruut is prettiest, made of two con¬ 
trasting colors, and you need two whole sheets cut into eight 
square pieces. 

Take the sixteen pieces and fold each one over about three- 
quarters of an inch wide. After all are folded, braid or 
weave them together, half one way and half another, to form 
a square. - 

Sew the outside pieces as far us the center of your mat, 
then cut the fringe as deep as you wish it, and diuhpen it by 
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pressing on it a wet cloth. Shake it very gently till it is 
dry. The fringe will curl up and be very pretty. 

Tissue jiajier flowers are made by cutting the petals as 
much like real flowers as possible, and fastening them by 
stems of flexible wire. This is nice work for little lingers. 

CHENILLE WORK. 

A glove or handkerchief box of plush or satin, worked in 
chenille, would he a lieautiful birthday present. Line the 
box with quilted silk. 

CROCHET. 

The lit tle croc het book is very old. Its charm is that with 
so small a tool so many beautiful things may be produced. 
From a counterpane to a collar, almost anything maybe 
made with the eroehot needle Hatties’ afglxuns and sofa 
quilts for convalescents are often crocheted. There are few 
occupations more fascinating than this. 

KNITTING. 

The delight of knitting is its sociability. One must give 
her (dose attention to her embroidery, but the lady who 
knits may talk at the same time, and ho witty or wise as 
she pleases. What pictures rise in our mind’s eye of dear 
old ladies knitting by the tire, their silvery needles flashing 
and their thoughts busy wit h the past. Shawls for break¬ 
fast. or evening wear are both knitted and crocheted. Among 
our most dearly-prized treasures is a sofa-quilt, knitted in 
broad stripes, each like a gay Roman ribbon, und erobdieted 
together in black and gold, with deep fringe knotted in the 
edge, the work of a lady who has counted her sou'iily-six 
years, and reached life's evening leisure. 

PATCH WORK. 

Let no one despise this homely art. It is an accomplish¬ 
ment worth t(ousting of to make a really elegant patch-work 
quill. If you have pretty patterns or can procure llie.ni, 
save tliom carefully, for sooner or later you will meet some 
elderly woman who keeps a quilt on hand, and tills up her 
“betweenities” by combining tints und matching pieces 
" ilh poetic harmony. 

DECALCOMANIE. 

Beautiful jars, vases, umbrella holders, and boxes may be 
made in this favorite work, lor which scrap pictures are 
necessary. It. requires taste to urrnnge these tastefully, and 
when well-gummed, they should be varnished to preserve 
them, and to impart it finish. PotichomanIf. requires glass 
for its foundation. Choose boxes, vases, or bowds of clear, 
flawless glass. Cut, and gum your picture very carefully on 
the vase, which must then be varnished. Imitate Chinese, 
Assyrian, or Etruscan vases if you wish, but, do not tinder- 
lake this work in a hurry Pass a coating of gum over the 
in-tile of the vase, then, if the outside is quite dry, paint it 
in oil, in any color you please. Tull vases to fill with cat¬ 
tails. grasses, and clematis, er to stand with a pot-pourri lu- 
side, shedding, whenever alii red, its faint,, spa y ouor over 
the drawing room, are very important decorations They 


have an air about them as who should say, “ We are of very 
long descent. Our lineage dates back to the cradle of civili¬ 
zation. Egypt knew us in her palmy days, and so did Greece 
and Rome.” 


Wax ^lowei% 


HOUGH three-fourths of the wax-flowers madeare 
o e?iS§jj| but clumsy imitations of the lovely blossoms 

* ||L which adorn the garden, or smile at us from 
- ^ their hiding-places in woods and wayside fields, 
we need not sneer at, the artist in wax, nor laugh at 
her handiwork. For there are artists in wax flowers 
I and fruits who are so successful as almost to cheat 
the bees and the birds. 

In order to make a violet, a pond lily, or a pansy, well, or 
to combine a dish of plums and grapes with the sun-kissed 
peach, and the yellow jieur, you must study your original 
and work lrom it. Take a real flower, or a real plum or 
peach as your model, and imitate it as closely as you can. 
If at first you don’t succeed, try, try again, und keep on try¬ 
ing till you see as the result of your efforts, not a clumsy 
wooden affair, but something that is worth having and 
worth giving away. 

You do not need a great many tools, but those you have 
should be of the best, and should be kept clean and neat, 
and by themselves. Nobody should think it too much 
trouble to take good care of her brushes, paints, and wax. 

Wax should be kept in a box, closely covered from dust, 
und in a cool place. You require a brush for every color 
you use, strictly kept for that one tint. It is well to have a 
separate brush for every shade. Your sable pencils may be 
cleansed after using for one color, and employed in another. 

Always use a pair of scissors to cut out your petals, and 
take as your pattern the flower you wish to copy. 

In purchasing it is economy to go to the most trustworthy 
dealers and buy the very best wax. You will need white, 
cream-tinted, very jiale green, sniilax, tea-rose leaf, pale 
spring, and deep spring-green tints for wax, but you need 
not buy these all at once. It is necessary to purchase at 
fire! only a very few materials. In paints, both in powder and 
cake, the wnx-worker should have carmine, chromo-yellow, 
burnt sienna, burnt umber, Prussian blue, indigo, crimson- 
lake, violet, carmine, rose-madder, French ultramarine, ma¬ 
genta, flake-white, and Indian yellow ; fifteen tinting- 
brushes, and four sable pencils ; some modeling pins, No. 
1 and No. H, wires covered with silk for fine, and with cotton 
for coarse stems ; a palette and a palette knife ; some beet 
Bermuda arrow-root; green and white down for leaves ; two 
sizes of wooden molds for the lily of tide valley, and a Cut¬ 
ter for heliotrope, and a bar of India ink. That is a much 
larger outfit than the novice requires. If you succeed with 
your work, you will probably obtain it gradually. , 

To take the pattern of a petal, place it on white paper, 
and brash it over with a tinting-brush. The, form of the 
petal will be left white on the paper, and may be cut out. 
If you like, however, you may lay your petal on a pieoe oi 
paper, and cut its pattern in that way. Always cut the 
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petals with the grain of the wax. The fingers are excellent, 
modeling tools. A few drops of glycerine used on the 
hands an hour or two before working makes them soft, and 
pliant. Do not work with brittle wax. To remove its brit¬ 
tleness, set it awhile in a warm room, if it has been in the 
cold. 

To take a mold for flower or fruit, mix some very fine 
plaster of Paris in a bowl with water, ter the thickness of 
cream. Pour it lightly over leaf, or fruit, or bud, which it 
is well to place for tho purjiose on a glass slab. In about, 
ten minutes the plaster will have hardened sufficiently to 
lift it from the slab. Pare away with a penknife any plas¬ 
ter that may have run over. Let the mold stay in the sun, 
having removed the leaf or bud, until it has hardened. In 
twenty-four hours it will be ready for a coat of varnish, 
which must be very thin indeed. 

“To take the mold of such a flower as a fuchsia or an 
unopened bud ; oil it, pour your thick plaster into a paper 
form, and allow the bud to sink on its side in the plaster. 
Lot it sink only to tho center line, leaving one-half ex¬ 
posed.” This direction is given by a teacher of experience. 
“Lift the mold out of the plaster before it is set too hard, 
scrape the rim smooth, and with the point of a pen-knife 
make two little cavities, one at the stern end, the other at 
the point where the four sepals of the calyx fold, and care¬ 
fully brush away any little particles of plaster : place this 
half of the mold back in the paper form, and paint, the 
rim, the hollow, and the little cavities with sweet oil ; place 
the bud again in the east, and pour enough plaster over tho 
exposed part to fill the paper form.” 

In order to take a wax mold from this, dip it into cold 
water, and pour melted wax into one half ; fit llio other 
half to it, turn it upside down, slowly, and hold it in your 
hand till it has hardened. On removing the mold you will 
have the perfect bud. If you were able before the plaster 
became too firm, to bore a little hole in the mold at the 
stem end, you can slip the wire stem through before the 
wax hardens. 

Proceed in the same manner to make molds for fruit, 
using your judgment, according to shape and size. 

A panel covered with black velvet, on which is fastened a 
dainty tea-rose and bud with a cluster of leaves, and this 
set upon a silvered or gilled easel is an ornament on any 
table. A cross of white pine, covered with wax roughly 
coated to resemble coral, the. whole wreathed with u passion 
vine and flower, is a beautiful symbol at blaster ; or a cress 
of dark wood garlanded with autumn leaves is very lovely. 
Exquisift bouquets of apple-blossoms, lilacs, and crocuses 
may be set in slender vases. Pond lilies look best mounted 
on dark green velvH, and covered with a glass ease. 

Wax-flowers and fruit are very salable at fairs and bazaars, 
and the lady who knows how to make them well, is always 
• sure of presenting her favorite table with something which 
will make a fine display, and bring in a good profit when 
disposed of. 

PHANTOM LEAVES, 

Phantom or skeleton leaves are the ghosts of the leaves 
that wave on the trees in summer. They are troublesome 


to prepare, but are very pretty when finished. Gather the 
leaves when they are perfect, and lay them in a large jar, 
filled with water. Leave them there until they decay, and 
the fleshly part of the leaves is easily detached from the 
frame-work, or what we may call the bones. Tho etheriui, 
thread-like form of this delicate veined work is very beau¬ 
tiful. Having loosened the green part, bleach the remain¬ 
der by infusion in a strong solution of soda. When quite 
wtiite, make bouquets or wreaths of different leaves in com¬ 
bination, and arrange them on a dark back-ground, or set 
under glass. 

A FEW WORDS ABOUT GATHERING FERNS. 

Many a happy hour is passed by tho dear folks at home in 
gathering and pressing ferns and autumn leaves, with which 
to brighten the house when winter winds are wild. 

Never have too many of these in one apartment, for orna¬ 
ment. should always be sutmrdinate, and never ought to 
appear overloaded or too profuse. A parlor ought not to be 
smothered with either growing vines or plants, nor should 
ferns and branches be so multiplied as to give a spotty effect 
to walls. 

All the young people may help in decorating the home 
with leaves, the girls pressing and preparing them, dipping 
the brilliant maplenml the somber oak foliage into thinnest 
wax, or varnishing it, or perhaps merely pressing it with a 
half-warm flat-iron, and the boys climbing the step-ladder, 
and placing the bright bunches and vivid festoons where 
their sisters direct. 

The fern-gatherer should go the woods with a tong basket, 
the sides and bottom of which arc lined with fresh leaves. 
Lay the ferns in this, and as they wilt very quickly, cover 
them witli leaves. 

I’ress them immediately on arriving at home, between old 
newspaper-, or, if you have it handy, large sheets of blot- 
. ting-pa|MT. Large old books will answer it you have such. 

| Place a layer of ferns, face down ; cover with several thiek- 
( nesses of paper, on which lay a thin, smooth piece of board. 

! Cover this with a weight evenly. Three or four weeks will 
press them perfectly. 

Perns and autumn leaves make a pretty picture framed 
against a black ground. They aie a, substitute for a bou- 
\ quet in winter, when no plants are in bloom. 

BASKETS AND WALL-POCKETS. 

Loosely plaited straw baskets, lined with satin, silk, soft 
worsted, or even silesia, tied with an immense bow, and or¬ 
namented with artificial flowers, or pressed ferns, a bunch of 
wheat, oats, grass, or corn ears, make charming wall pockets. 
These pockets arc not only pretty in relieving the monotony 
of a wall, but they are very useful, enabling the neat house¬ 
keeper to put aside the baker’s dozen of odds and ends that 
accumulate in spite of her, and assisting her to live up to 
that golden maxim, “A place for everything, and every¬ 
thing in its plane.” 

LACE, 

Macr&me lace is made of cord and is too intricate to lie 
learned without personal instruction. It is by no means 
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difficult when cue has the knack of it, and is utilized for the 
making of pretty bags for shopping, and of drapery, to fin¬ 
ish off brackets, or lambrequincs. and add variety to table- 
covers. Finer laces, made of thread, ami a pretty lace-like 
trimming of which feather-edge braid is the foundation, 
are strong, lasting almost forever, and are very useful where 
one has many garments to adorn, but they arc, one and all, 
exceedingly trying to the eyesight. 

WHITE EMBROIDERY. 

Except for the marking of initials on handkerchiefs or 
table linen, no lady ought to practice white embroidery in 
these days of cheap Hamburg edging. Machinery executes 
such work, with a precision and elegance to which few 
hands can attain, and life is too short to lie spent in the 
slow setting of white wreaths and eyelets and lmtfon-holes 
and hi ni-stitchiiig, when daintily jierfeetwork of the same 
kind can be bought fora song. 

TRIFLES. 

Among pretty articles to give one’s brother or young gen¬ 
tleman friend, a shaving ease may lie mentioned. Take a 
small Japanese paper fan, cover it with silk or silesia, cut. a 
piece of piSteliottrd the size of the fan, and cover with silk 
or satin. Trim the edge with plaited ribbon, paint a spray 
of flowers on it, or paste a graceful picture hasten paper 
loaves nicely pinked to the fan part, and then join the. two 
sides together finishing with a bow-, and a loop to hang it by. 

An embroidered hatband, or hand to hold a dinner nap 
kin arc pretty gifts for a gentleman. 

A foot-rest, worked on canvas in the old fashioned cross- 
stitch, filled in, and made up by an upliolstorei over a box 
to contain blacking brushes and shoe polish is sure to bo ac¬ 
ceptable to papa. 

Pretty little work-baskets may be made of the paper boxes 
in which one carries home ice-cream from the confectioners. 
Scrap-pictures are easily procured to ornament them. They 
may he eozily lined, and finished with a l«»w. 

Exquisite little hair-receivers are made of Japanese um¬ 
brellas, bought for three cents, inverted and hung by a loop 
of ribbon. 

These and many other little things are the merest t rides, 
but mother and the girls have good times together while 
they are tossing them off: the foam of merry hones, when 
good-natured talk, gossip without a spice of malice, and 
lively jests make - home the blithest place in the world. 

Thawing iu)d 

%^^j£|&RTlSTS of great reputation are few. The mas- 
lintfSfi * urs art - whose work in the world’s great 

fl usMlE markets is paid in agolden shower, may bo counted 
jggfc*' unit short muster roll. Hut never was there a time 
Mws vr ' leu 80 mun > people took an interest, in, amlunder- 
Tkt stood something about art, when so many could paint 
II* in a manner to give pleasure to their friends and 

I themselves, and when homes weri so adorned by 

simple and uncostly works of beauty. 


We were very much touched the other day on being shown, 
in the parlor of a friend, some lovely panel* painted by her 
husband, who had for some time been 111. Accustomed to 
an active business life, the enforced routine of the household 
wearied him, yet he was not strong enough to go out, except 
when the weather was neither very hot nor very cold, the 
rare days, when “ heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, and 
softly above it her warm car lays.” So the good wife, be¬ 
thinking herself what new thing to suggest to make the 
tedium less, advised that he should learn to {mint in water- 
colors. 

Boys as well as girls may practice drawing and painting. 

Every young person should learn to sketch from nature. An 
artist-friend who spends days out of doors with pencil and 
note-book, says it is wonderful how much more one sees, 
who draws what ho sees, than others do. Then, too, the 
curious groups of spectators one gathers alwit him, afford 
food for speculation. Barefooted children, philosophic 
tramps, and curious cows sometimes look at my friend’s pic¬ 
tures as they grow. A faithful dog is found to be a quite 
pleasant companion on long expeditions, 

Seriously, it is well worth while to acquire so accurate a 
knowledge of drawing that one may jot down with a few 
facile strokes, enough of a situation or a landscape, to fill 
out the picture in after hours. Drawing is at the bottom. 
Unless you draw well, you will not succeed in any style of 
painting, either in oils, water-colors, or mineral-painting. 

it is well to learn drawing from the object as well as from 
copies. A professor of the art. whose pupils take high rank, 
makes iieginners draw the furniture of the room, and after 
a while tells them to draw their idea of “Tired!” “Happy!" 
“ Sorrowful! ” etc. But a great deal of pleasure may be 
hud, by those who paint only from popies. They can pre¬ 
serve for themselves some beautiful jiietures which they 
could not possess otherwise, and they may ornament with 
hmly devices, funs, ribbons, scent-bottles, and mouchoir- 
eases. 

Very exquisite dresses for parties have been painted by 
clever girls, at a trifling expense, except, of time and taste. 
At a commencement this summer, one graduate wore a dress 
of corded silk painted in the most delicately perfect way, 
and another had on a dress thick sown with embroidery of 
peaifft fit only for a royal princess, or a little Republican 
belle. 

M. Tuine, the great French painter and critic, says that 
success depends on learning to endure drudgery, and not 
getting angry at failure. Do not fret dear young friends, if 
your first attempts are not received with rapture, and please 
only the partial eyes of mother. You will improve in time, 
and not only panels, but lovely handSfiainted covers for 
books, Euster and Christmas cards, invitations, and dinner- 
menus, will prove your skill. 

CHINA PAINTING. 

This is very captivating. Procure your colors in tabes, 
and you will acquire a greater variety than you would for 
cither oil or water-color painting. Though it Is permitted 
to use water-color brushes, it is advisable to have a difterent 
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aet, and, if yon try both, keep your tools separate. The 
odors most in use are black, white, gray, five shades of red, 
two of brown, three of green, four of yellow, ami two of 
purple, These may be obtained at any art-store. The tube 
colors are diluted with turpentine. You will require a porce¬ 
lain palette, a glass slab eight inches square, several camel’s 
hair brushes of different sizes, several blenders, a quart 
bottle of spirits of turpentine, a quart bottle of 98 per cent, 
alcohol, a small bottle of oil of turpentine, one of oil of lav¬ 
ender, and one of balsam of copal va. A steel palette knife, 
and one of horn or ivory; a rest for the hand while painting, 
made of a strip of wood about an inch long and twelve inches 
wide, supported at each end by a foot, an inch and a half 
iu height; a small glass muller; and a lino needle set in a 
bundle for removing tiny particles of dust. 

Such an outfit will cost, from ten to twelve dollars (about, 
£2 to £3 10s.). 

A plate, a flat plaque, or a tile is best to begin with. 
Let your first design be very simple. You will loam by 
degrees how to use the colors which will best stand the 
firing, whicti is the crucial test. There arc places in the 
cities to which cups and saucers, vases, plates, and all china 
articles may be sent io bo fired, few people having the facil¬ 
ities for doing this in their homes. 

Painting can be applied to china, to velvet, to satin, to 
cloth, and to almost every fabric and material in use among 
civilized peoples. , 

By study, careful watching of processes, attention to de¬ 
tails, and obedience to the directions of the best manuals, 
one may learn to paint creditably without a master. But 
all arts arc rendered less difficult by a painstaking teacher, 
uud therefore it is well, if one can, to join a class. 

A circle of young people at, home, and a few friends wit h 
them, might club together and engage tire services of a good 
teacher, who would come to them twice a week. They would 
find that their rapid progress would well repay them for 
time given and money spent. 

THE CARE OF PETS. 

A very engrossing home occupation is found in the ('are 
of pets. Sometimes, indeed, the pets take more of the fam¬ 
ily attention than outside friends approve. Over-indulged 
pets behave a good deal like spoiled children. When the 
parrot has his napkin on the dinner table, and jioising there, 
. utterly refuses to eat anything except a dainty morsel on a 
guest’s plate, when Puss occupies the easiest ehuir and 
Ponte the sofa, the pets are too daintily lodged and too 
much^ionsidered. 

But every boy should have some dear dumb animals to 
love and care toP. Pigeons, rabbits, a feathered owl with 
his wise phiz, a frolioksomo monkey, a darling chipmunk, 
a chattering parrot, a faithful dog, a pony, a gentle Alder¬ 
ney oow—how long is the list of our four-footed and two- 
footed friends in fur or in feathers, who serve us, amuse us, 
bear with us, love us, mind us, and no doubt wonder at our 
queer vagaries and odd dispositions. 

Pete should be regularly tended, kept clean and comforta¬ 
ble, given pleasant and roomy houses of their own, fed 


plentifully, and, by gentle means, trained to obey their 
masters and mistresses. Well-cared for, they will reward 
by the pleasure they give, and sometimes they will manifest 
a kind and degree of intelligence, which might shame some 
stupid bij>eds who belong to our human race. 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To have one’s picture taken used to be talked of as a family 
event, in the curly days before we had found out what a swift 
and obliging miniature painter was our friend, the Sun. In 
these days photography is put to medical and scientific uses, 
and helps nearly all the other urts. 

An amuteur photographer’s outfit is not, very expensive, 
and a young man possessed of any skill m carpentering, can 
easily build himself a little cabin outdoors, whore he can 
keep his apparatus and chemicals, and obtain great popular¬ 
ity among the girls by taking their charming faces on tin¬ 
types, if hot. on paper. 

COLLECTIONS. 

A geological or mineralogiou! cabinet. or a fine collection 
of moths and butterflies, is a never-ending source of pleasure 
and profit to the young student of natural-history No 
matron, however neat, should object. If her sons, bent on 
botany and geology, bring weeds and stages into the house 
for classification. A hoy must have elbow-room. He will 
Ik-, the better man, the larger every way, and very likely the 
more affectionate son, brother, and, after a thru, husband, if 
he is allowed to feel that his tastes are of some, account, and 
that he may have sufficient space in the house to indulge 
them. 

A hobby sometimes grows tiresome to others, if ridden too 
constantly. But if Emily has her painting, Louise her 
inusie, Ailce her lawks, Nanette her pretty dresses, and Lu- 
eille her housekeeping, why shall not Ned go poking among 
the rocks with his bag and little mallei, always making 
wonderful discoveries, and Rex prepare lures for the moths, 
and sally out with box ami net for beetles and butterflies, 
and Tom lake photographs, arid Hugh c ollect stamps and 
postmarks. In tier ideal home there is liberty to indulge 
the individual, so that each person may be developed sym¬ 
metrically, and the happiness of ull be insured. 

CHISEL AND PLANE. 

Change of work Is often the best way of resting. A young 
mun, occupied in ihc store or the counting-room, and using 
one set of faculties exclusively, Has a great advantage over 
his companion who doesn't know what to do with himself 
out of business hours, if lie has a turn for carpentering. 

Such a youth can do wonders, if the ladies help him, with 
old furniture. There is a discarded sofa in the attic ; it be¬ 
gan life in the drawing-room, in groat pride and honor; 
went from there to the dining-room, in the course of time 
was taken to the privacy of a bedroom, and at last, being 
scorned as a miracle of ugliness, was packed off to the ob¬ 
scurity of old lumber. But Arthur and Susie, with new 
springs and stuffing, gay covering, varnish, and brass- 
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headed nails, renew the despised article, and it is restored 
to its former glory, and beoomes the family boast. 

Bookcases, only tolerable where people use and Jove 
their books, may be made by the handy young man, 
who thinks nothing of undertaking a sol of jwrtable shelves, 
their edges finished with a' band of bright morocco, deep 
enough to shield the precious Mil nines from dust. 

Every pleasant thing that boys and girls can do together 
should be welcomed in borne life. So, if Mary wants a mir¬ 
ror in her room, and the only one she ean have is set in a 
mahogany frame with half the veneering off, and a crack 
down the northwest corner of the glass, is she to give up in 
despair? Not at all. 

Fred looks at the glass with n professional eye, and 
struight away makes a new frame of white wood, which his 
sister paints in a lovely running wreath of eglantine and 
blackberry vines. As if by accident, a long spray drops 
over the unlucky corner, and the very defect is turned into 
an ornament. 

It, takes a great deal of tinkering to keep house, grounds, 
fences, and gates in that state of perfect repair which indi¬ 
cates the highest thrift. If Charlie lias tools and knows 
howto use them, then, when a shutter is awry, ora sash- 
cord breaks, or a door creaks, or a gate hangs badly, he 
attends to it at. once, and the neighbors admire the manner 
in which the folk*at Charlie’s keep things up. 


^fct-^luving—Wootl-dsiiVii^. 


jPOOD-CARVINti and fret-sawing is often left as 
a home occupation for the boys, but it is not cx- 
„ elusively theirs. Panels, easels, brackets, boxes, 



f r!lm es, and the 


various pretty curved articles 
for the table in which ladies delight, may be made 


by both brothers and sisters, 

The more accurate and perfect work is done 
U by the machine, a lingers or Molly saw turning 
out. the loveliest, things you ean think of: but wood carving 
by band is the more artistic, and loaves room for the finest, 
play of individual taste. 

The amateur wood-carver must be provided with u strong 
deal table, which should stand in a good light. He must, 
have three chisels of different sixes, one an eighth of an 
inch wide, the others a quarter and a half inch wide. These 
should lie ground rather slantingly. An oil-stone to set the 
edges, a number of gouges, which arc chisels of a different, 
pattern, and a supply of wood—-a bit of smooth pine or an 


old cigar-box will do—are all that are indispensable at 
first. 

Try some simple leaf, with very few indentations at 
first. Draw it on paper, the back of which is rubbed with 
red chalk ; pin this on the board, and press over it a bodkin 
or crotchet-needle, and when lifted the outline will be found 
on the wood. Next, stab out your outline, either with a chisel 
or with u little wheel, a notched instrument which is very 
easy to manage. 

In cutting away the wood, the chisel should be held in 
the right hand, the wrist of the left hand being held firmly 
on the, panel, and the bad guided by the forefinger of the 
left hand. Begin to cut out the wood at some distance 
from the outline, shaving gradually to it. 

l)o everything very neatly, and without haste. Leave no 
litter aliout when you arc done. Be sure to cut thoroughly, 
not digging or tearing away the wood. 

The fret ;aw consists of a frame with a cross-bar and two 
side pieces. There are hand saws, and there are foot-power 
saws worked by treadles. The pattern must always be 
outlined first, and the operator must not hurry. The cost of 
a good frot-saw is from $1 to $n, according to size. Full 
directions accompany tho machines. 

A lad who is ambitious may make a good deal of pocket- 
money by selling the pretty articles he turns out from his 
frel, saw. Wood-carving is much used in house-building, and 
railings, shelves, and cornices may bo made for the now home, 
if I he family are to have one, by the cunning bauds of the 
sons and daughters. 

AMATEUR PRINTING. 

Thera is still another fascinating pastime for young gen¬ 
tlemen, and one which effectually keeps them removed 
from outside temptation, and that is the printing-press. 
Many a liltle fellow’s highest ambition is gratified when he 
is able to print visiting cards for his friends among tho 
ladies, and circulars for his business acquaintances. The 
manlier of amateur newspapers edited, composed, set up, 
and passed through the press by boy's on their small presses 
is very much larger than Mu* uninitiated suppose, 

“Art is long and time is Heeling.” Change and vicissi¬ 
tude conic to us all. Tho fledglings find their wings and 
fly from the home nest. While they are still there, it is 
good economy to make the nest so cozy, and to so fill the air 
with song and swoetnoss, ttiat every memory of the deaf 
place in all coming days shall vibrate to the air of “Home, 
Sweet home.” 
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OUNG GIRLS seldom realize 
v tiro fact tliat a knowledge of 
r housekeeping isof greater prac¬ 
tical- value after marriage than 
> the preservation of bright eyes 
and rosy cheeks, if they wish 
to retain the affection and 
admiration of their husbands. 
It was once said by an ob¬ 
serving member of the gentler sex that “the 
only way to reach a man’s heart is through his 
stomach,” but this malicious piece of cynicism 
was probably offered by her as a witty retalia¬ 
tion for the many cruel things that have been 
said by man, from time immemorial, about her 
own sex. There is no doubt, however, that a 
good dinner docs put the lord of creation in an 
amiable frame of mind, and married ladies who 
have observed this potent charm by practical 
experience, frequently resort to this method of 
obtaining the promise of a stylish bonnet or new 
dress. 

No blatter how slovenly a man may be himself, 
be generally desires to see his house kept in good 
order. He seldom invites his friends to visit him, 
if ho is not sure that the parlor will he in proper 
condition to receive them. On the other hand, 
where he has good cause to bo proud of the general 
air of comfort and refinement that his wife lias 
managed to give his home, he will invite people to 
dine with him on the slightest provocation. His 


vanity is gratified by his wife's superior housekeep¬ 
ing, because he attributes it to his own personal 
influence. To a certain extent a husband is the 
motive power that prompts women to take pride in 
their domestic duties, for the dcsiro to please and 
the love of admiration is only human nature, and 
especially characteristic of the female sex. Man is 
a creature of habit, and after he is married and set¬ 
tled in life, there is nothing that so attaches him 
to his loving helpmate as a pleasant, comfortable, 
and refined home. 

In former centuries housekeeping was considered 
the whole of “ Woman's Sphere,” but in those days 
there were no “ Women’s Rights each w ife and 
mother held undisputed sway in her own realm, 
and generally ruled with order and economy. Her 
maids of honor were daughters of the household, 
while her cabinet- and aides-de-camp were her hus¬ 
band and sons. 

The many discoveries and inventions, the added 
conveniences to the house, make the drudgery of the 
|iast century unnecessary, so that the “daughters 
of Eve ” can always combine supervision of their 
households with the pursuit of art studies, scien¬ 
tific research, or some money-yielding branch of 
industry. Homes must he built and furnished, 
and how to commence is the knotty question for 
the young housekeeper—a question that each one 
must practically decide alone. Although no fixed 
rules can be laid down upon paper, germ-like 
suggestions can be given; but the develop¬ 
ment, of them must depend greatly upon circum¬ 
stances. 
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HOW TO SECURE A HOME. 

Primarily it. would be well for no young couple to start 
out in life till the means for building the nest were assured. 

Every one can form some esl inmte as to the probable yearly 
income that may be sot apart for household and personal ex¬ 
penses In the country, the proportion for rent is less than 
in a city, where, generally, one-third of the annual income 
is taken by the landlord. But this is too much ; om-fourth 
or one-fifth is as much a.s ought, to be taken for this purpose. 
This paying of rent is a great, bughear, teth to the very.poor 
and to the well-to-do. Owning one's house or farm is the 
only wise starting point. Even if n mortgage remain, it is 
better than a hired home. The inlorpst and tuxes will not 
espial the annual rent. ; the repairs will be an item, but they 
ore for the benefit, of the property, and can bo made at. 
convenience, not, at the caprice of the landlord. Many a 
dollar that would be wasted in luxuries or pleasure seek¬ 
ing will bo laid aside to pav off t.h > di lit on the homestead. 
Wore it not, for the modern boarding-house, to which impe¬ 
cunious couples can flee, there would be a greater incentive 
for young men and maidens to save up toward buying a 
piece of ground, at, least, upon which a modest structure 
might be erected till thr means warranted a better one. 

THE KITCHEN. 

“We are getting nicely settled in our new home; the 
parlor carpet is down, and all the ornaments and pretty 
things are set about, making it look so cozy like,” said a 
young woman to an elderly matron. That bride of a few 
weeks has never, in a score of years, forgotten the expression 
in the face of the more experienced friend, us she simply 
remarked, “• Von have thought of the parlor before the. 
kitchen." 

Begin, therefore, with the workshop of home, for out of 
this, when well ordered, proceed peace and joy unspeakable 
Let the kitchen contain every thing needful, but no super¬ 
fluous utensils. The model u architect provides for com fori 
in the improved range, the never-failing supply ot hot water, 
the ash-slide and laundry conveniences. The pantries and 
cupboards are numerous and roomy, but do no! allow that 
to lie a temptation to extravagance in order to see t hem well 
tiled. 

Start the kitchen machinery with the least jmssibie com¬ 
plications ; with no labor-saving inventions such us apple- 
corers, patent egg-beaters, chocolate foamers, pie crimpers, 
etc., etc. These cost much money, need careful handling, 
and, after all, accomplish nothing that cannot Ik? done with 
knife, fork, and spoon. Though economy is recommended, 
let there lie vessels in number to equal the different viands 
to lx- prepared ; fruit should never be cooked in a saucepan 
that has served for meal or vegetables, and the milk pot 
should be dedicated solely to milk Copper, tin, and iron 
ought, not, to 1h» used, now that the porcelain and agate 
wares are brought to such perfection. They are more easily 
cleaned and safer for the health. 

The ordinary pottery pipkins are very inexpensive, though I 
not very durable, but, with careful usage till they are. well I 
tempered, they will do good service. Before bringing them I 


to the fire they must be well greased upon the under side, 
then allowed to stand some twenty-four hours, after which 
fill with cold water and set them upon the back of the range, 
to be slowly heated to the boiling point; they muBt never 
be placed upon the open fire, as the intense heat melts the 
glazing, giving a bad flavor to the contents. Used in the 
way described, they will last a number of years. 

All kitchen utensils must be kept very clean, and a simple 
method, after the meal is served, is to till the pots and sauce¬ 
pans with water and leave them on the fire ; when they are 
very greasy, a small bit of soda should be added. By the 
time the meal is cleared away, any food adhering to the 
cooking vessels will be well softened, and they ean then bo 
washed without, the terrible din of “ scraping pot* and pans” 
so offensive to sensitive ears. The iron dish cloth is a capi¬ 
tal I lung for this purpose. It, is a bit of chain cloth, and 
costs from ten to twenty-five cents. 

If every cook were a chemist, it, would not be so impera¬ 
tive to give this fixed role : never to use iron spoons or steel 
knives in the preparation of acid vegetables or fruit. 
Wooden spoons and a silver-plated knife will give a delieato 
flavor to food that otherwise would lie spoiled. An earthen 
colander is also often very desirable for draining currants or 
other fruit intended for jolly or syrup Cranberry sauce is 
much nicer if the skins are removed by pressing the cooked 
fruit through a colander, then add the sugar and return to 
the fire just long enough to bring lo a boil. 

The ideal kitchen is very roomy, with a scullery attached. 
II is in a pleasant country place ; shady troes, creeping 
vines, and green fields delight the eye and soften the breeze 
on hot summer days. The fresh fruits and vegetables grow 
at the very door. Life in such a kitchen is a poem read 
only in the rich man's domain, or in a New England 
farmhouse. But the actual kitchen is only a cookshop 
that must tie attached to a house. It is a small, wee 
corner of a flat, or a dark, damp, half under-ground room. 
The harden of daily toil presses heavily upon those who 
serve in such a workshop. The only rules for mitigating 
the discomfort inevitable are : to systematize,the work in 
every way possible, and to keep perfect order, not on one 
day in the week, when there has been a setting to rights,” 
bin there must lie a ptee for everything, and these places 
must lie occupied by their rightful owners. Some persons 
will cook a meal or jx'i'form other labors, and as the work 
is finished there will he no disorder, nothing to clear 
away, while others in preparing a simple meal will have the 
kitchen table heaped full of dirty dishes, the sink choked up 
and unapproachable. . 

A tidy plan is to set the dish-pan, filled with cold water 
(warm if accessible), upon the dresser, and gather up the 
cups, spoons, plates, or whatever one uses ; it takes but a 
moment to rinse them out, dry, and put them away. If there 
is time it is test to wash the pots and pans while the family 
are at table ; this leaves room for the dishes, as they aw 
brought from the dining-room. The quicker the dishes are 
washed, teforc the dirt has hardened, the easier it is and 
then it keeps away the horde of flies that delight is as un¬ 
tidy kitchen. * 
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MEALS. 

Nothing helps so essentially in the maintenance of order 
as early rising and an early breakfast, for •neither mistress 
nor maid can work well fasting. The foreign custom of a 
light breakfast has much in its favor, as the cup of tea or 
coffee and roll without butter is quickly served, and then 
each one is ready for work ; children clatter off to school, 
iu snmmor at seven, in winter at eight, and a long morning 
is spread out before the busy housewife. 

This light breakfast involves an early dinner, which does 
not suit American business hours in large cities. But those 
who can adopt it will find the weariness and lassitude of 
the early morning disappearing with the warm draught of 
tea, coffee, or milk, and they bring a far lighter heart to tin- 
daily tasks. After the long rest of the night, the stomach 
is unable to receive heavy food, but needs to bo-toned up 
gradually. Midway between coffee and dinner many take 
a light luncheon of fruit and bread. 

If, however, an American breakfast, must be served, let 
the cook be up betimes, make a bright lire, brush around 
the range, sweep out the area, the yard, and the sidewalk, 
if that be her duty also, though it is the work fori lie up¬ 
stairs girl if there are two servants. In filling the tea-kettle 
be sure to rinse it thoroughly, and never fill with the fir.-.t 
running of the water near the faucet, which has been stand¬ 
ing all night., and is likely to have iilisorbi-d lead from the 
pipe. With a good smart fire, a breakfast of hominy, rolls, 
toast,, eggs boiled, meat, etc., can lie prepared in an hour's 
time, and it will relish so much latter if eaten immediately. 
Moreover, food that, stands simmering and slewing, keeping 
warm for a laggard, is far from wholesome. 


i 


i 
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SERVING MEALS. 

While the cooking is going on got every thing ready for 
dishing up. The platters, plates, and vegetable dishes must 
bo wiped with a dry cloth to free them from dust, and placed 
where they will get warm, not hot—a mistake often made. It 
ruins e.hinaware to continually over-heat it, and it is very 
disagreeable to have the platter so hot that, the meat, 
simmers ujiori it, and the plates in such a white heat that a 
napkin is essential to hold them as passed around the table. 
Unless them is a closet under or near the range expressly for 
this purpose, let. them be dipped into boiling water and dried 
—they will be the right temperature then. 

The food should bedished as quickly as possible, and taken 
to the tablo at once. If there are several courses, each course 
should to dished in the order of serving. Some incline loa 
great variety upon the tablo at once, others prefer one or 
two dishes at a time, which is the better way. It prolongs 
the meal, thereby aiding digestion. Salads, asparagus, 
cauliflower, and many of these delicate vegetables relish Car 
better eaten alone than served with meat. 

a 

FOOD. 

„The quantity and variety of food must be regulated-by the 
taste and needs of each family; indeed, of each individual. 


It is not always daintiness that gives to one a craving for 
(something better than what another finds good enough, 
lint fits of life, constitutional weakness, and the kind of daily 
occupation regulate theso apparent whims. The old Puri¬ 
tanic rules, “ Eat what is set before you, and leave nothing 
upon the plate to bo wasted," is a physical impossibility to a 
nineteenth-century mortal. 

The w iser and cheaper way is to study the tastes of those 
one eaters for. It pays in the long run; for in the usual 
variety of the markets, taking things in their proper season, 
one article is as cheap as another. Then why not eat thnt 
for which there is a preference? 

There are many valuable receipts for the disposition of 
cold meats, etc., hut, the most sensible of all economies is to 
cook about, what is needed for each meal. Of course roast 
and boiled rural cannot, tie measured so accurately, and a 
larger piece makes a better roast; but vegetables and pud¬ 
dings are best fresh cooked, and a little observation and 
management will soon enable one to gauge the apatites of 
the consumers, so that nothing need be wasted, and yet all 
have enough. 

It is very unwise to advance ujion the natural order of the 
seasons. The facilities for transportation are so jierfected 
that one needs a calendar to know winter from summer in ’ 
passing through the city markets. Every clime and every 
season is represented But of what use to eat strawberries at 
$8 per quart, with the snow a font deep without ? Those 
strawberries grew where there was warmth und sunshine, 
the proper condition for enjojing acid fruit. As the warm 
weather approaches in the northern regions, the earth bears 
there also the fruits that the system craves. Grown near 
at hand und in abundance, they are cheap. Moreover, only 
fresh ripe fruits and vegetables are wholesome. There is no 
extravagance so utterly foolish as the buying of unseasonable 
importations. 


THE STORE-ROOM. 

The old-fashioned one, with its barrels of sugar and flour, 
ehestsof tea,bugs of coffee to lie rousted at. home, nuts, raisins, 
spices, etc , in profusion, is almost an iirqiossibitit.y in the 
modern “Hals” and small houses—und perhaps by no means 
desirable. There is economy in buying by wholesale, but 
there are many disadvantages also. 

Instead of the morning hour in the store-room, weighing 
and measuring the. daily supplies, the modem housekeeper 
dons a market hat and delegates the task to the retail grocer. 
Ordering in small quantities is a chock Ufain waste, and 
relieves the mistress from much care in guarding the sup¬ 
plies. Of course the retailer’s profit must be reekonod, but 
time, nowadays, is such a priceless commodity that, in a city 
home there is more gain than loss through this method. 

In very large establishments, iu country places, on farms, 
and wherever there arc ample store-rooms suitably con¬ 
structed for the protection of stores against heat, cold, and 
the ravages of vermin, by at all means buy at wholesale. 
But rich or poor, in a large or small households, the mistress 
should never omit the daily inspection of the ice-box, meat- 
safe, pantries, and cellar. There are few servants unwilling 
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to submit to this supervision, provided they see the mistress 
thoroughly intent upon making the work of housekeeping 
an honor, and not n task. 

SERVANTS. 

it. is said that a finished education is essential to the right 
teaching of the rudiments iu any branch ; and pertain it is 
that a lady, gifted mid cultured, will conduct the ordinary 
details of housework with method ami dispatch impossible 
to a servant, trained to drudgery. Therefore a well-inten¬ 
tioned servant soon appreciates the oversight of the intelli¬ 
gent mistress, touching many deft ways that had never 
entered into her philosophy. 

in nmnj families I he domestics are retained for years ; in 
others there is a “ long procession passing to and fro.” 
We need stricter laws in tiiis resjicet ; laws to govern those 
who hire arid those who serve alike. 

The tyrannical mistress lias too much latitude, ami the 
servant too much independence. Hut unless there is really 
criminal conduct on the servant’s part, a big share of the 
blame justly belongs to the master or mistress. They look 
for virtues m a servant that they themselves, with the ad¬ 
vantages of superior education, do not, possess. In making 
an engagement, bolh parties ought to clearly stale their 
wishes, and then the lady or gentleman must never forget 
that (hey, (icing the superiors, are bound to guide their in¬ 
feriors to a conscientious discharge of the duties of the posi¬ 
tion they have assumed. 

It is a pity when the mistress of a house, although able to 
keep many servants, does not choose to abridge the number 
ami jierforin light Lusks herself, instead of devising plans to 
occupy her whole time with fancy work, light reading, 
amusements, etc. Any one who will devote one or tw'o 
hours a day to the house, will soon be able to dispense witli 
mueli extra work, perhaps with one servant altogether. 
Then there is u certain individuality about the house that 
hirelings can never give. 

WEEKLY WASHING. 

The horrors of "blue Monday” might be lessened if part 
of the dotfies were washed on Saturday ; if not hung out, 
they can bo left in the suds and are soon ready for the line, 
and will dry while another lot is being washed on Monday. 
It takes but an hour or t>vo to wasii out all the bedding and 
pieces from tin* Saturday’s changing. Still, domestics have 
a strong objection to this plan, although dividing the work, 
and giving Sunday for rest between, is greatly to their own 
advantage. If one cannot convince, however, the best way 
is to give up and get the wash started os early us [mssible on 
Monday. 

There are now so many preparations for lightening the 
labors of the laundry, that the ordinary wash ought to be 
all out of the way shortly alter noon. 

There was formerly a tucit agreement, to accept a poor 
dinner upon wash-day ; t lie custom is now rightfully obsolete. 
There is no reason why tin exception should be made for 
wash-day more than sweeping-day, and men returning from 
business need food one day Just as much as another. 


It is well to order a dinner that requires but little pre¬ 
paration ; instead of a roast, a nice steak with some of the 
cold meat left qver from Sunday, some freshly cooked vege¬ 
tables, and fruit, for dessert, can be just as easily prepared 
as Uie programme of hash-ups and stows, thought good 
enough for wash-day. 

THIJ DINING-ROOM. 

Sometimes the dining and breakfast rooms are separate 
apartments, the one large and suggestive of hospitality 
unbounded, th<r»thor a cheerful room looking to the east, 
tiiat, the morning sun may brighten and gladden all 
who enter. But usually the breakfast, dining, and sitting 
room are combined, and it ought to be the most home-like 
one of all ill the house. 

The carpet can cover the entire floor, or if the boards are 
stained and polished, it suffices to put a square under 
the table, and rugs elsewhere. There should bo some soft 
carpet to moderate the noise, esjieciaUy when there axe 
children. In no room is harmony of color more desirable, 
and quiet tone is in good taste. 

A large extension table, with round corners and sub¬ 
stantial center pedestal is the handsomest and most useful 
Economy must not rule in the choice of this one piece 
of furniture. A strong, well-made table will last for a life¬ 
time, and a cheap one is soon rickety and unserviceable. 

If finely polished, luncheon and tea can be served without a 
cloth, and in this way quite an item is saved in the way of 
linen. Ilappy those who can have mahogany, but, an 
endless variety of woods arc used for dining-rooms now, 
which should be stained, oiled, or polished, in preference to 
varnish. 

Jt is best to have straight-back chairs for the table, but 
a comfortable sofa ami two arrii-clinirs suggest that an 
after-dinner nap winds up the bill of fare. Landscapes and 
portraits have no place hen—fruit and game pieces belong 
upon these walls—hut. many prefer only flowers and fruit, 
leaving the game out entirely. It is not relishing to eat a 
delicate fish und look at a dead one hung njion the. opposite 
panel; or, while enjoying a tit-bit of some rare bird, to see 
a whole siring of them upon the walls. 

Decorations are minor points compared with the table 
appointments. Here artistic taste can have full sway, and 
it were bettor to pause in furnishing till this room and the 
adjoining pantries ary fully arranged. 

The time housewife can show her skill in serving, to 
make a simple repast appear like a banquet—nice table 
linen, pretty dishes, plenty of knives anil forks, flowers and 
fruit-who has not felt a thrill of delight upon entering 
such a feast chamber ? 

There is another style of dining-room, which, if not ele¬ 
gant, is thoroughly cheerful and inspiring—the farmer's 
kitchen. In winter the cooking stove is in there, but in 
summer it is usually eftrried out. to a shed, or some structure 
adjoining, to avoid the discomfort of the heat. In no . 
banquet hall is there the same enjoyment of food as in these 
places, where, at five o’clock of a summer morning, (he 
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farmer’s wife has a table loaded with pies, doughnuts, fried 
pork, potatoes, ahd good steaming coffee. After a hearty 
breakfast, the men go forth to the toilsome work upon the 
farm, and the women to the household cares, the principal 
one being to cook fresh supplies of food for the noon-day 
meal and for the supper. 

•There must be plenty of food in such a dining-room, and 
there is never fault-finding—the appetites of the heavy 
toilers are too keenly whetted for that. 

THE PARLOR OR DRAWING-ROOM. 

This is generally the room set apart forHoeiving visitors. 
U is often kept more exclusively than any other for orna,men I 
rattier than for use. But a drawing-room possesses its 
greatest charm when it, impresses those who enter it with a 
sense of being constantly occupied l>y a lady. Ujiless the 
.•oom he in daily use, the atmosphere of home and enjoy¬ 
ment will be wanting. The parlor may bo said to be the 
most difficult room to furnish so that, elegance and comfort 
should appear together. Stiffness-and uniformity should be 
banished from it, and refined comfort should reign supreme. 

There is a certain house upon whic h thousands have been 
expendod, and yet there is neither a parlor nor a drawing¬ 
room in it. The visitor is ushered from a curtained vesti¬ 
bule into a room which seems to cry out a welcome from 
every nook and corner. In a large hay window, filled with 
flowers and plants, stands a writing table, note paper and 
pen lying ready tor use. Chairs and tables are placed as if 
some one had just occupied them. Papers and periodicals 
are at hand; low book-eases are stocked with lawks that 
have not been misused, but certainly have boon well read, 
A map or two of some portion of the globe, to which, for 
the moment, all thoughts are directed, suggest on interest 
in current events. 

There are many choice oil paintings, a few rare engrav¬ 
ings, and lovely children's portraits. On a table near the 
sofa are some finely-illustrated works, near-by a low chair 
and a pretty basket, with some half-finished work. There 
is bric-il-brac also, but not loo much, and very curious of 
its kind. Thorc is an enchanting home-look about the whole 
place. The parlor loads into the piano-room, thence into (he 
dining-room. 

This is tho reception fbjor in a very rich man’s house, the 
idea of which could tie carried into a poorer home, where 
often the largest ami pleasantest room is extravagantly 
furnished and kept for the use of company. Guests in such 
parlors feel ill at euxe, for the family seem constrained, and 
there is an unused look to everything, that belies words of 
cordial welcome. 

* BEDROOMS. 

Let them bo as light and airy as possible. The foreign 
fashion of no carpets is becoming very popular, and deserved¬ 
ly so. The bore floor can be washed or wiped with a damp 
doth, tho movable rugs carried to the yard or roof and 
thoroughly beaten, and that terrible dust and lint arisingfrom 
bedroom floors is avoided. Tho gain to health for the strong 
can hardly be estimated, and what must it be for the sick ? 


Wire springs are now universally adopted, some are 
covered with ticking, but the open spring is the best; it is 
nice and eloan and capitally ventilated. 

One would think the airing of the sleeping apartments 
would be an axiom comprehended by the feeblest intellect, 
and yet there is hardly one servant in a hundred who will 
attend to this properly. Indeed, the care of this ought not 
to be left to the domestics. Any lady or gentleman, worthy 
of bearing the name, ought to have learned in youth to 
throw back tho bedding immediately upon -rising, and to 
open the windows before quitting the room. Closets must, 
not only be well aired every day, but at. least once a month 
they need a complete routing out, the dust to be wiped up 
with a damp cloth, the garments shaken and refolded, the 
boxes and budgets set to rights. This insures against the 
ravages of insects. 

CLEANLINESS. 

Insects of all kinds delight in dust and dirt; deprive them • 
of this ami they will generally seek a home elsewhere. Better 
than all moth powders is a go id airing and brushing of 
garments, washing such as are soiled, or sponging the spots 
at least. If a housewife complains of the moths in her 
woolens and furs, or of creatures nameless to polite cars, be 
sure there is carelessness in tho storing of the former and a 
criminal negligence in the ins]iertionof the servants’ quarters. 
Two t hings should be si Tenuously enforced: absolute purity in 
the attic, and the same in the collar. And this.work must 
lie intelligently overlooked. The former insures comfort for 
the entire household, the latter may serve to ward off a 
pestilence. 

if the thousands who suffer from malaria would descend 
to the caverns under their mansions, they would often find 
germs of disease that might well have inoculated ten times 
ten thousand. Cobwebs and dust of uges every-whore, old 
rubbish piled about, harboring vermin, and very likely the 
whole place is reeking with dampness from badly constructed 
or neglected drains. 

MODERN HOUSEKEEPING. 

Keeping house is a science and an art. It must, he con¬ 
ducted on business principles, too, and the mistress of a good 
home has earned a right to be ranked with the successful 
merchant or broker, or a great, general, even. In fact, none 
of those could have done what, one woman may have accom¬ 
plished in a single day. We hear of the “new profession,” a 
favorite theme with one of our great orators. May the time 
be not far distant when we shall hear of the “new sphere" 
for woman’s energies, viz.: lo regulate her home in accord¬ 
ance with the polished training her mental faculties have 
attained, through co-education perhaps, and not. to feel her 
life is being wasted, or iter education for naught. Then we 
shall have reached the harmonious blending of old and new 
ideas; the old idea of responsibilities and duties beyond 
purely selfish interests, and the greeoful discharge of those 
duties as the result of “ higher culture,” 
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muKfST E 0 E 1PTS of any kind, hut 
especially household receipts, are 
not easily given in a lucid manner. 
x^HJpljjSj ' s > therefore, somewhat difficult 
g M li fe j W p, for novices to cook or do house- 
work, following the usual printed 

Those who attempt to give infor- 
mation generally so thoroughly under- 
||m| stand tire malter that they foiget to ho 
vghiaffll instructors, and omit the minor details 
J'SfcS. that must he known to insure success. 
SP/lv^ IVhat to an experienced matron, from 
long practice, has become a second 
nature, is a profound mystery to a 
ai young creature, making \ain essays to 
show off her skill in a branch that has 
been wholly overlooked in her studies at the 
college where sire graduated with high honors. 
Mamma, too, was so proud <>f her daughter's pro¬ 
ficiency that she never thought of allowing her to 
waste time “ pothering about the house.” 

If there is a cook, make her observe carefully how 
everything is doin', that, she can do it, by herself, 
another time. Train servants to he self-reliant — 
do not perform their tasks fur them, (livecareful 
instructions, and insist, upon having them followed. 
But, by all means, in the first, weeks of house¬ 
keeping superintend everything. See to the 
serving of each meal. The experience will be in¬ 
valuable for future guidance, and in those emer¬ 
gencies, which come at times, there will he a 
delightful feeling of independence worth all the 


trouble taken to acquire it. For it must be remem- . 
bered that, whether a woman’s future life obliges 
her to do these things or not, and evon if her 
position in the world allows her to keep as many 
servants as she chooses, she will always command 
more respect if she knows how to do all the work 
she requires of them. Wo know of a home where, 
though living in affluence, the mother requires 
the daughters, each in her turn, to put on a 
woolen wrapper, to guard against fire, and go 
into the kitchen to oversee the dishing of the 
meals. 

Not every young woman is so unsophisticated as 
to make the comical mistakes of the heroine in 
“ Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal,” who orders a “leg 
of lamb ” one day, and a “leg of beef, for variety,” 
the next. Terrible blunders, however, will be made, 
and often sad mishaps occur, till, after a while 
each housekeeper settles down to a code of her own, 
despite cook-books and theories. Before study¬ 
ing the Cooking and other Household Boceipts, 
given in the following pages, it will bo of benefit to 
the reader to carefully peruse a quotation from 
Buskin on the, subject of the culinary art. “What 
docs cookery mean ? It, means the knowledge of 
all fruits and herbs and balms and spices, and 
of all that is healing and sweet in fields and groves, 
'and savory in meats. It means carefulness, and 
inventiveness, and watchfulness, and willingness, 
and readiness of appliance. 11 means the economy 
of your great grandmother, and the science of 
modern chemists. It means much tasting and no 
wasting; it means English thoroughness and French 
art and Arabian hospitality; and it, means, in fine, ,, 
that you are to he perfectly and always ladies— 
loaf-givcm ; and as you are to see imperatively that 
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everybody has something pretty to put on, so you 
are to sec even yet more imperatively that every¬ 
body has something nico to eat.” 


BREAKFAST. 

Hurry down stairs before tlio master of the house is up, or 
if he is also an early riser, be sure the tiewspafier is at hand 
to occupy him while you give the breakfast room a glance,- 
and then help with the breakfast. 

Tho beefsteak, or u chop or two, wiiLbo all the meut 
Jw gpeded, a few of the cold jmtatoes fried brown, some hot rolls, 
and boiled eggs, with tea or coffee, give u very nice breakfast. 


A DINNER FOR TWO PERSONS. 

f ' 

HEN the wedding journey is over tho husband 
reports at his otliec, and the wife is, for tho first 
'If tune, alone, with the weight of her new dignity 
and the burden of ordering dinner. 

Get a nice steak—porterhouse is the most econo¬ 
mical for a letc-a-tflo; sirloin where five or mx 
dine. Have it cut an inch thick, and be sure it is 
not fresh killed. Do not Iryio look expenencul 
till you really arc. Throw trudes-folk upon their honor and 
thej will seldom inqiose, upon you —if they do so mice, return 
the article; if the second time, go elsewhere for supplies. 
Altercations with trades people are not profitable. Order a. 
few apples, some potatoes, and one seasonable vegetable; a 
nice dish of fruit, with a cup of coffee, and cigar aftci- 
wards, wifi be a dinner fit for a prince, in the opinion of the 
young Benedict, 



GOING INTO THE KITCHEN, 


Throw off Hie dusty traveling dross, slip on a wrapper, 
and give a look to affairs in the kitchen. Have the potatoes 
peele.d, cut lengthwise into four parts, so that the puses are 
shaped like the quarters of an orange; then throw them into 
cold water. 

BICE 


Cull and WftHh the rice, and then pour boiling wtttcr over Jr, in 
proportion ; three pinta of water to one cup of rice, but half a cup will 
miflice for a dinner, if there he but a umall party to time. Salt to fasti*. 
By putting on the full quantity of water at once, the ebullition of boiling 
keeps the rice from Mlicking to the Hfiucepan. Stir if and be mire 

that not one kernel adhere# ; but after the rice him Fuelled m» hn to 
ubuorbmoat of the witter, do not. tdir at all, if the kernel* are to remain 
whole, but drain off the rent of the water and *et flu* saucepan away 
from the hot tin*, cover closely and let It flninh cooking In its own steam. 
It ought to boil rapidly for ten minutes* and then steam for three-quarter* 
of an hour, Just before serving, drop n little piece of butter into the 
saucepan, but do not, stir at all; dish it us litfitly as possible. Evciy 
kernel tmglit to b« dry, yel< perfectly soft. Sometime# while the rice Is 
steaming a little milk can be added . but be very careful then not to let 
U burn; the milk Is easily scorched. If water enough 1 m put on at first, 
and Ih6 rice carefully stirred, not one particle will adhere to the sauce¬ 
pan. Cooked in this way rice is an excellent vegetable, and no dinner 
ought to be served without it, even If there arc potatoes, which many 
use instead. 

APPLE SAUCE. 

While tho rice,Is steaming the apples can be pared, cored, and stewed, 
to oat hot with the beofstcak. This is au old-ftwhioned New England 
reliah, and delicious, too. 


Put Just enough water on the apples to k<v»p them from burning—not 
a drop more. Too much water makes them flat and insipid. Never 
stir apple sauce. Stirring lets the steam escape, and then the sauce ief 
lumpy, and must be sifted through a colander. Let, the apples cook 
briskly. ‘ Shake the saucepan once or twice, keep them on the boll til! 
done; never let them simmer or cook over a very slow fire, It makes the 
sauce dmk. Add the sugar, less to ear with meat than for tints, or to 
eat with bread and butter. Cook the sugar one minute, watch it all the 
lime, lest it bum; then to bring out tho flavor put in a pinch of salt. Do 
not forget this. Never pool apples with a steel knife; stir with a clean 
wooden spoon. Keep one spoon for apple wince. Of course it ban been 
rooked 111 a porcelain or agate saucepan ; but, an soon as done, take it 
up at once, so it will be light colored and transparent. If tho apples arc 
peeled long before cooking, they will turn dark unless laid in cold water, 
but they certainly lose some of their flavor by being in the cold water 
any length of time. 

The quicker food is prepared and tho sooner served, the better It Is. 
The apple sauce can stand on one side in the sauce dish, as it need .not 
be piping hot. 

POTATOES. 

The potatoes will be better for lying a while in cold water; if old they 
should be au hoiji at, leiwt. Throw the pieces Into some water that Is 
boiling -harp -enough to cover them. Salt it well. Keep them boiling 
(Ill soft to Hu* touch, but not, broken. Strain off ever} drop of water, 
i put them in a vegetable dish that will bear heat, and place in the oven ; 

I then quickly put into the hot spider that ih ready upon the range or 
: htove, a piece «<f butter, and, ft# on the fli-t day there are no drippings, 
take u small bit of the fat from the beefsteak, and ent It into 
lit lies piece# to simmer with the butter, throw Into the hot butter and 
fat a handful of fine breadcrumbs: oi, if Mu re is time, cut the bread into 
small dice ; brown, but do not burn, and him them over the potatoes. 
The hot fat can be seriMoned with about, a quaitei of a small onion* 
chopped very, very line, but it l« not bent to venture that 'always, for 
> every one does not like onion, though it i- u great uid to digestion. One 
secret, of French cooking being healthful is that onion and garlic are 
largely tc*ed, but disguised Chopped omou, gently browned, impart# 
a delicate flavor to sauces and ragouts that nothing else gives. 

BEEFSTEAK. 

Wet the gridiron ready, lay the steak in good shajK* upon it, put Hover 
the brisk coals, but- not too near; it r- a great mistake to scorch meat in 
broiling In less than a minute one side will be slightly browned, turn 
and sprinkle even)} with suit and perhaps a little pepper ; turn again, 
spiinkle the second browm*d *.ide with salt Keep turning every min¬ 
ute, till done, to prevent June escaping upon the tire If flu* fat blazes 
up, hold iho Meak away u moment h> llial it does not catch the smoke. 

Five minutes is long enough to cook the steak ; put it upon allot plat¬ 
ter with a small bit of butter— noi too unuh, it spuds the flavor of the 
meat to have it swimming in butter 

DRESSING FOR DINNER. 

Now that everything is ready, there will be time enough 
to run up stall's, cool the flushed face with a dash of rite 
powder—never use water to the face when over-heated— 
smooth the hair, and change the wrapper for that pretty 
dress lying ready upon the bed; the ruffles are basted at 
neck and wrist, so it takes but a minute to slip in on. There 
is a ring at tho door Bo ready to receive your sole guest, for 
the first homo dinner. 

NEVER WASTE COLD VICTUALS. 

There was quite a large piece of steak left over. It was put 
aside in the meat safe with the other remnants from dinner 
—never waste one morsel of food ; there are too many suf¬ 
fering for the want of it. There is no need of throwing 
away any thing. 

. .. . .. -» 
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USING UP THE COLD STEAK. 

The fold Bleak should he cut Into \«?ry thin. Ioiijj stripe. Take the 
cold gravy, pour n !flbk‘>hpoonful 0 f boiling wider over the platter, in 
order to get It nil, nib a spoonful of butler and flom together, udd lo 
the gravy a very little more water, not too ninth - you do not wish to 
deluge the rneiiL—sprinkle a little pepper into the pipkin, amt let the 
gravy just romr to a boil; as it boils, put in the meat and turn it out at 
once Into a dish in which you Iwue laid a hair slice of buttered toast. 
If you do not took the meat, just warning it in the gravy, it will be 
tinder and juicy as the day before Any cold roast, or boiled meat can 
he wanmtl up in this way Hut most cooks insist upon cooking the 
meat, which makes it tough ns shoe leather. The gravy ran he seasoned 
with onion, parsley, Worcestershire sauce, or vvhutever one fancies, 

SKASON LIGHTLY. 

It is best when young toavoid tho excessive use of spires 
anil condiments of all kinds. A little spice mid seasoning 
is not injurious; indeed, il not, only makes food more palat¬ 
able, but aids the digestion. But the use of too highly sea¬ 
soned food leads to the development of very serious organic 
diseases, and, as the appetite grows by what it feeds upon, 
the taste of those who habitually use these things beeomes 
eloyed, and finally relishes nothing. Study so loeook that 
the natural flavor of every dish shall he preserved. 

FRESH EGGS. 

It, is a mistake to eat an egg before it, is one day old—it 
requires ten hours for the white to set properly, and not 
before that do they ucquirc their delicate flavor. 

In using eggs he sure lo break each one separately into a 
flip, for sometimes a dish full of fresh eggs will be spoiled 
by a careless euok breaking a suspicious one into tne mass, 
just fit the last,, Try each egg by itself, even if the product 
of your own poultry-yard; an unworthy one may chance 
amongst them. 

BOILING EGGS SOFT, 

Of tho main' receipts tor boiling eggs there Is realty but one sure. 
Some put them in cold water and lei It aunt lo a boil, lml they are npi 
to let the water boil a while, and then llie eggs are too hard. Others take 
boiling Wilier at Ural, and stand, nntchin hand, counting three minium. 
Still another counts just one hundred, and yet the eggs come to gi ii f. 

There Is an egg-boiler nuuh; of bloek-lm, double shies, In retain the 
bent; I be eggs aic put Into a rack, the tin is Ailed with boiling water, 
■liised, mul set upon the table at once . 

Kgga < ooked in tins manner cannot get too hard, and tile white is like 
a Jelly, never lough and leathery tine needs to eat the white ns well as 
the yolk of an egg to get the full amount of nourishment contained 
in it 

If yon have noegg-boiler t.ak< a small tin pall —a pin 1 pai! is big enough 
for two eggs— put in the eggs, fill w uli boiling water; but as the sides 
are not double, lo prevent the heat radiating loo quickly, before the eggs 
are done, wtup thy pall in a thick napkin us il Is placed upon the 
table. 

HAKD BOILED EGGS. 

I.et the eggs boil sir minutes, dip them Tor a moment tn cold water, 
which eoattneis the inner membrane so that the shell can be easily re¬ 
moved without breaking the egg. Cut each egg in halves, lengthwise, 
put a bit of buttet and a Utile -alt upon each half. They must be eaten 
while very hot. 

Eggs done In this manner are delicate alul digestible, and if lileely 
prepared it is a very pretty dish The bright yellow yolk in the clear 
white fiarnc lias a very nppetizbig look. 

Xevor boil eggs tor salads, sauces, or any other purpose more than 
ten minutes. Place them for fire minutes lo cool before removing their 
shells. Nothing is more indigestible than an egg too hard ’.Killed' 


MAKING COFFEE. 

It is simple enough to make, but few can do it. In hotels 
find restaurants the ten and coffee are made by steam, and 
to those who come first, it is good, but as the coffee must re¬ 
main some hours before all are served, the last running is 
sure to have a dead insipid taste. There are various coffee 
machines adapted to private use, and many by experience 
are known to be good, but they are expensive and compli¬ 
cated, needing intelligent handling ; arid coffee is never 
boiler than when made as it was in New England a cenfury 

ago. 

Then it was fresh roasted, under a careful supervision, 
that not one kernel should bum ; it was ground while tho 
kettle was boiling. The coffee-grounds were just wot with 
eold water and a little white of egg, or a bit of the shell, or 
even a piece of fish skin the size of a shilling, tho boiling 
water added; it cooked briskly for five minutes, then a table- 
spoonful of cold water was put into the pot, a little of the 
coffee poured into u cup, then poured back info the l*>t— 
this was to clear the nose from the grounds that gathered in 
boiling—then the coffee-pot was put to the buck of tho hearth 
or stove to settle, while the breakfast was dished. Good rich- 
cream was served with that coffee, which lmd as delicious 
aroma as any cup made, from the most expensive coffee 
machine. Tho whole secret lies in the boiling hot water, 
the freshly ground coffee, the quick boiling and quick serv¬ 
ing before all the true flavor has steamed away. Boiled 
coffee is said to lie more nutritious and loss exciting to the 
nerves than French or leached coffee. Ilcre the grand¬ 
mother’s quaint invention served every purpose. A flannel 
bag, to hold tho coffee, hung inside of a fino muslin one, 
allowed the coffee to slowly distill into the closed pitcher 
below. But this mode never became popular in old Now 
England. It took more coffee, and they thought tho liquid 
had a taw taste compared with the old method. Tho grounds 
can be ladled and the water used towel. Ike fresh coffee, but, 
it, detracts somewhat from its fino flavor, so tho old grounds 
are best used as an extra 1 leverage for jtersons working hard 
and needing some stimulant, more than plain water. 

TEA. 

The Russians boil the water for tea one hour. Certainly no 
tea tastes like theirs. The test Russian teals brought in cara¬ 
vans over-land and has not suffered from seasickness. They 
drink it from glasses, held in silver frames, like our soda- 
water glasses. No milk is used, and generally a little arrack 
brings out the true flavor. It is certain the water must not 
only boil, but it must boil thoroughly to makegood tea,and 
that is all the boiling to bo done. The tea must never boil, 
Rinse the tea-pot with hot water; while it is still steaming, 
put in the tea; add a few spoonsful of water, take off the 
lid of the tea-kettle, set the tea-pot in the place of it. After 
about two minutes fill up the tea-pot and take it away from 
the. fire. It is sure to get to simmering if left standing near 
the stove. 

Tho English have a tea cosy, a thick hood, more or less 
ornamental, to put over the tea-pot while it Is brewing; but 
if you have no cosy take a square of flannel and wrap it close 
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around the teapot, and let it brew tor five or six minutes. If 
the tea is made upon the table by a spirit lamp, do not draw 
off all the good tea and then fill up the teapot,but keep adding 
a little water after every two or three cups. In this way the 
tea is good to the last. But the water must boil. The New 
England rule was to put the sugar and cream into ouch cup 
before pouring in the tea. It was thought that it changed 
the flavor to add them afterwards. Then again they say, 
milk should never be used with tea (cream jierhups), as the 
tannin, in the tea, forms with the milk a very indigestible 
curd. 


ICED TEA 

Ih now Offered at supper and at lunch. If yon wish to have It perfect, 
•aid without ihe least trace of bitterness, put the tea in cold water hours 
before it Is to lie used ; the delicate flavor of the tea and abundant 
strength will be extracted, and iftore will not be a trace—If one's taste is 
the judge- nf the tannic acid which renders tea no often disagreeable 
and undrinkable. You need not use more than the usual quantity of 
tea. If it is to be served at a 1 o'clock meal, put It ill water soon after 
breakfast, and Ice u few minutes before serving. The bent way is to 
have Ice broken in a pitcher and put ouc lmup In each glasa. 


CHOCOLATE AND COCOA. 

Chocolate Is rather a heavy article for breakfast. It Is more a dainty 
for lunch or lo offer a visitor out of meal hours. There are various 
preparations of cocoa Unit are excellent, and euch package is marked 
with dire, lions Hint must he followed accurately Many boil tile 
chocolate and milk together, which is a mistake. The chocolate should 
he cooked in water and allowed to boil thoroughly, which Is impossible 
when there Is milk mixed with it. If Is very indigestible rooked with 
milk. 

The boiled milk or cream should he served separately. Sometimes 
tliu white or egg is added lo chocolate, and the whole brought to a light 
foam with a wheel for that purpose like an egg heater. It is very delicate 
this way. 



SOUPS. 

’OUT is the standard for the first course at din¬ 
ner. Eminent physicians have written against 
diluting the gastric juice with fluids before eom- 
mencirig a hearty meal, but the latest authority 
states that a few spoonfuls of light bouillon is quickly 
absorbed by the digestive organs, and serves to tone 
up the system for the harder work upon the solids 
of the meal. 

Therefore, a soup to precedo a dinner should be a dear 
soup with little body, but for lunch a vegetable, or some 
of the groat variety of heavier soups, for which the French 
and Germans are so famous, could he taken with advan¬ 
tage. 

' These soups are made with or without meat stock for the 
foundation. There are always a great many scraps of moat 
bones of roast meat, trimmings of chops, the lames of 
fowls, etc., that ought to bo put into the stock-pot, boiled 
for several hours, skimmed and strained. This serves for 
the basis of gravies, ragouts, and, with the addition of vege¬ 
tables and thickening, makes an excellent soup. 

Be sura to crack all the bones, as they contain a great 
deal of gelatine. 


Mock Turtle Soup.--Ii*ffroUlent8 : Half a calf’s head with the skin 
on, 2 lbs. lean veal, 5 l)w. beef, % lb. mllil, lean bacon, three onions, 
three carrots, a heud of celery, a small bunch of mixed sweet herbs, a 
Uftta parsley, some seasoning, a pinch of curry powder, a table-spoonful 
of anchovy «auce, 4 ozb. butter, some roux, a little soy, a lit tin allspice, 
a blade of mace, a handful of basil, four lemons, u pinch of sugar, ami 
half n pint of sherry. 

How to use them: Well wash and trim the half head, place It In a 
stew-pan, cover with water, and boil until tender dime, about two hours 
or less); when cooked take it ont of the liquor ami let it get cold ; add 
to Ihe liquor the veal and beef, some seasoning, the sweet herbs (Includ¬ 
ing the handful of herb basil), some allspice, a blade of mace, and the 
celery ; let boil, take off the scum, and let simmer three hours ; peel, 
sempe, and wash the carrots and onions, cut them in thin slices and 
fry them in 4 o zs butter a light brown ; add the curry powder, baron 
cut up finely, let fry together u few minutes; Lhen stir in two table- 
spooufuls of Hour, mix well together, fry one minute ; then stir in with 
the meat, boil up quickly ; skim it. add ft lift 1 *.- roux, Home soy, a pinch 
of sugar, and the anchovy nance; strain through a fine hair sieve, add 
the sherry amt the juice of two lemons, simmer, and take, off the scum 
as it rises ; cut the meat off the head into square pieces (about an inch 
in hi/e), add il to the soup. Let boil, ami serve immediately. Cut 
lemons and cayenne pepper to be served with the soup. 

Consomme.—This is a neb nourishing broth, uiudc with loan beef 
and chicken. Old fowl make stronger luoth than young om s. A hen 
gives ft more delicate flavor, and the meat is tender and good for fri* 
cussde or suhul, if not boded too long. Sometimes the chicken is partly 
roasted, and then thrown into Hie pot with the beef. Boil the chicken 
two, the beef four, hours. For two quarts or good consomme two or 
three chickens and four lbs. of beef is not too much. 

Season lightly with popper ami salt, and with vegetables and horl>» 
also, unless one object to their flavor in the meat In that case the broth 
can be strained, cooled, and set aside, the vegetables cooked separately 
and added as required. 

For an invalid this broth is often more palatable without vegetables 
or seasoning of any kind hut salt. 

Highly seasoned, a small uip of it Is placed by each guest at supper 
panics, or Is offered at afternoon teas to gentlemen, and those persons 
who object to spoiling their six o'ehxk dinner with the sweets served 
at receptions. II at ts in these eases as n tonic uiul appetizer, 

Mutton Broth with barley, or Veal Broth with rite, art* very 
palatable, and less heating to the system, particularly iu the spring, of 
the ) eur 

Tomato Soup. - Two quarlR ripe tomatoes, remove the skints stew 
half an hour, put in an even lea-spoonful of soda. 1 pint sweet milk, 1 
pint water, 1 table-spoonful /lour, mixed with the milk, 1 raMe-ftpoonful 
butter; pepper imd salt to taste : took one half hour longi r. 

Spring* Soup.--When the young vegetables begin lo appear In 
market, u spring soup rtdh-he**, when everything else falls. 

Take a delicate soup stock- chicken or veal broth l» better than beef 
stock. Take a handful of each kind of vegetable in the markit, n few 
green pens, a bunch of young carrots, a few beans, one small turnip, a 
few button onftms, a sprig of parsley, a leaf or two of young celery, and 
a head of lettuce. Cook the peas, cm rots, onions, turnips, and beano 
till soft, add to tl e soup, juM before dishing or putting into the tureeh, 
the parsley and celery eat line, and the inner leaves of the lettuce; do 
not put iu the thick part of the lettme leaves which art* bitter, tear out 
the center rib of the larger leaves. This \s delightfully refreshing on a 
hot spring day, when nothing tastes good. It must be made with great 
care, not to cook it too long to withci the fresh young greens, and to be 
sure that the flavor of one vegetable does not predominate over another. 

Beef Tea. Broil beef slightly, ent into small ‘piece*, and press out 
the juice with a lemon squeezer. This give-* the pure juice of the meat 
alone, and if there be great exhaustion is quickly made. * 

Another way : Cut the meat Into small pieces, put them in a bottle, 
cork, and let it boil for one or two hours in a pot of wafer. 

The late Dr. Pensive maintained that the Liebig receipt was preferable, 
as it extracted all Hie substance by the double action of heat and water, 
Take fresh, lean meat, cut Into small dice, or chop flrve, just cover the 
meut with cold water, let tt stand where it is warm, but not. hot enough 
to bring It to a boll, for one hour. When on the point of boiling remove 
at once from the lire. 


S' 
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FRUIT. 

slsMjjjFHE table ought never to be without it—fresh or 
cooked—oranges, 'melons, apples, pears, berries, 
llISlHW B ra, P es * or whatever is in season, set off the 
uJjtgr*” breakfast table, and the best tune to eat them is 
*UcT' before commencing the meal, 

Ctt For dessert, for luncheon and dinner, fruit ought 

T to supplement pies and puddings to a great extent,. 

Many persons cannot digest the raw fruits, who 
are able to oat them cooked 

Fruit should 
bo cook e d 
quickly ; add 
just water 
enough to 
keep it, from 
b u r n i 11 g— 
some fruits re¬ 
quire none at. 
nil - use very 
little sugar, 
which must be 
added just as 
it is done, and 
allow e d 1 o 
cook in but a 
moment. If 
I ho sugar and 
fruit simmer 
together it <lo- 
jstroys the na- 
tural flavor, 
giving sweet¬ 
meats instead 
of sauce Stow¬ 
ed fruit must 
be oaten when 
quite fresh, as 
there being so 
little sugar it 
soon spoils if 
’ e p t, m o v e 
than a day or 
t wo. 

Sweetmeats 
are made by 

specialists, and sold almost i hcaper than one can make them, 
but it seems nicer to haven few things of one’s own prepar¬ 
ing. 

CURRANT JELLY 

Is a relish for must mutton mel game tliut nothin" cist' supplies. Heat 
the currants in nit earthen jar or porcelain kettle. Throw the 
heated mass on a hair su ve I o di am, part at a time, to let it i not so as to 
hr utile to hand If it fn the bn", Mirough which the remainder of the juico 
must lie pretend Extinct all ttie juke uud as much of Ule pulp as 
possible, us ttiis makes the jelly softer. If properly made there Ss no 
necessity of using gelatine to slitten the jelly. Our grandmothers did 
Without it, ami wt cun, ton. After the mass has been squeezed perfectly 


dry, measure the In ire; for each pint weigh out a pound of granulated 
sugar, or order it weighed by the grocer to be very accurate. Put the 
juice on the tire to boil, the sugar Into a large pan, and set it turn the 
oven to become perfectly lint. Do not melt or scorch the sugar. Keep 
the juice boiling constantly for about twenty minutes, skimming It, or 
tillttio watery part i» evaporated i then add the sugar, which, being 
perfectly hot, doth not rool the syrup, which ought to continue to boll, 
but for riot more than ten minutes, when It will be ready to put Into tllo 
glasses. Set where the light uud sun will strike them for twenty four* 
hour", then cut a pic< e of paper the size of the jelly glass, dip in brandy 
and lay it upon the tops, afterwards put on the covets of the jars, or, if 
there aie no covers, tie paper tightly round each one, or paste the 
edges to the glass. 

Follow these 
directions care¬ 
fully, and the 
jelly will bo a 
success. On or 
about the SOtli of 
July Is the best 
season for pre¬ 
sen big, The cur¬ 
rants are then 
fully ripe, uud in 
a better state 
than later. Some 
object to the ex¬ 
ceeding acid of 
thecummt alone, 
and take one 
third raspberry 
juice to- two- 
thirds currant, 
but as a relish for 
meat it. is better 
pure. With the 
raspbeny it is 
nicer for tarts 
and cakes. 

RASPBERRY 
JELLY 

Js made in the 
same, manner, 
but it. is not ne¬ 
cessary to take 
quite us much 
sugar. The se¬ 
cret of getting 
thu jelly is to 
thoroughly ex¬ 
tinct Idle water 
b> but ling the 
julec before add¬ 
ing ttie sugar; 
for when the 
sugar amt juice 
. are cm kod foe 

long together, the syrup becomes of a ropy consistency, and wilt seldom 
make a still jelly, and this is why Inexperienced persons tlduk it 
necessary to add gelatine, winch spoils the delicate color and taste, and 
renders the jelly much more likely to mold and spoil. 

RASPBERRY JAM. 

Get nicq fresh fruit, pick it carefully and break with a wooden spoon. 
Ho not nib it into a pulp, breaking the seeds, llhil the fruit first, about 
fifteen minutes, then pul sugar uud fruit together, a illlle loss than 
pound for pound ; six pounds of fruit and five of sugar. Cook, 
simmering gently but steadily, for twenty minutes. Never alow sweet¬ 
meats over a slow fire. They must lie watched constantly. If visitor* 
cause Interruptions they are apt to be spoiled. 
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THE MYSTERY OF MAKING BREAD. 



LADY who has kept house for many years is of 
the opinion that, “Loaf bread interferes with 
the salvation' of more housekeepers than any 
other one thing in the world.” 

To make two quarts of bread or rolls, lake four or 
five nice, large Irish potatoes, peel and cut them up, 
and put to boil in just water enough to cover them. 
When done mash smooth in the same water, and 
when cool (not cold), add a half tea-cupful of yeast, or if 
you use compressed yeast,-the. sixth part of a cake, dis¬ 
solved in tepid wator; a dessert-spoonful of sugar, a little 
salt, a table-spoonful of lard, and a pint of ilotir. Mix 
together lightly. This batter should bo very soft and 
quite sticky. Set it (covered) in a warm place to rise. 
In two or throe hours it will bo risen; it will bo full of bub¬ 
bles and look like yeast. Now work in the rest of the 
flour, and, if necessary, add a little cold water. • The dough 
should bo rather soft, and must not be kneaded more, than 
half an hour. Sot it to rest, in a moderately warm place for 
about four hours. If wanted, it. can now lie baked j*t once; 
but, if not, take a sjkxui and push the dough down from the 
top and sides of the vessel containing it, and let it rise again. 
It can rise thus three times. Now knead until smooth, 
perhaps add a little more flour. .Some of it can be taken, 
roiled out thin, and baked for rolls. Let the rolls rise a while 
after they are in (lie pan. The baking pan must lie greased, 
and the rolls must not touch each other. 

The broad must, rise a few minutes after it. is put in the 
baking tins. 

It lias long been known in Vienna, that if an oven bo 
cleaned with a wisp of moist straw, the crust of the bread 
baked iu it, assumes a beautiful yellow lint. In Paris they 
have acted ujmn this idqg, and constructed ovens in which a 
bunch of moist straw can lie placed near the opening, so'that 
the current of air drives in the moisture from the straw. 


PARKER HOUSE ROLLS (Boston Receipt).-- Two quarts 
flour, 1 tow Npoonful Jan], 1 table-?} >oonful butler, 2 Inble-spoonfulH 
?ngur, ] ten-Bpounfu) Balt, 1 pint ©cnlded milk (uooledi, half cup of yeast. 
Make a hole in the center of the flour, pour in the milk and yearn, amt 
affr in purl of the flour The next morning knead In the rent of the Hour, 
the sugar, lard, and butler, Roll out half an inch thick, cut In squares, 
spread each square with a little butter, fold the Hides together, let them 
rif*o again until light, and bake in a very quick oven. 

SARATOGA ROLLS. -Two qtmrls of flour, 1 tea-spoonful suit, 
large Wblu-cpoonful yeast, butter (»Uo of uu egg), 1 pint warm milk. 
Make over night. 

GERMAN PUFFS.-Halt pound butter, half pint milk, boll; 
beat in very smoothly a cup of sifted flour, cook ; set to cod. When 
cold stir In six eggs, leaving out whiles of two; augur to laste, flavor 
also. Bake in well buttered cups. Sauce: one cup white wine, two clips 
of sugar and one egg. and the extra wbltc well-beaten, stir gradually Into 
the boiling wine, and uerve at once. 

BALLY LtJNN .—One qnart flour, 3 tjpoonfhls Royal Baking 
Powder, lplntrallkor cream, heaping table-spoonful butter, 2 spoonfuls 
whit© sugar; melt the butter ; add the milk; Balt ©lightly. ftift the 
flour, »Ujgar t and baking powder together. Stir the flour quickly Into 
the milk. The mixture should be ju?t ©tiff euough to drop fiom aapoon 
Into the baking pan. One spooflful for each bun. Do rot drop too near 
^together. Bake in very hot ovon, Break them apart and lay upon a 


napkin to sene. Instead of baking powder use yeast, and set to rise 
over night. 

JOHN NY CAKE.— One quart meal, 1 pint flour, 2 eggs, 2 spoon¬ 
fuls baking powder ; water or milk to make a stiff batter, ir water Is 
used a small piece of butter muat bo added Homo like a little sugar 
also. 

PANCAKES (French fctyle).— Make n thin paste with 1 pound 
of flour, 4 eggs, 2 table-spoonfuls of sweet-oil, 1 of Vrtuich brandy, a 
little salt, the necessary quantity of lukewarm milk and water. Let it. 
stand two or throe hours, then put un ounce of butter, lard, oi oil iu tlio 
frying-pan,and set it over a brisk tire; when hot,put some of the batter 
tn it with n ladle, spreading It ho uh to rmer the bottom of the pan; 
brown and dust wliita sugar over both Hides. Serve warm. Buckwheat 
and other pancakes cun be made the same way. 

WAFFLES.- Alako a thin batter with Bouhccm of flour, bounces of 
pulverized sugui, 2 eggs, a few drops of ohkchoo to flavoi, half a liquor- 
glass of biftndy or rum, and milk sufficient for batter. Warn Um 
mold ; butter both Bides ; put in some of the pafete, close gently : turn 
to heat both side© equally ; dust with sugar. Eat either warm or cold. 
With a good lire a minute sufllces to hukt* them. 

MUHLENBERG GINGER BREAD.-One pint or molasses, 
half pound brown sugar, 3 eggs, quarter of a pound or butter, qmirterof 
u pound of bird, }4 pint of s*nn milk, 4 tea spoonfuls baking smla, IX 
pounds of flour ; ginger, < loves, mid cinnamon to tu-te Bake in largu 
loaf, or add mi-ins and cm runts, and bake In small, shallow tins. 

HOMINY or SPIDER BREAD. --MiHi cold boiled hominy 
do free from lumps t, into milk, 2 eggs to aqumt, a little salt, white men! 
and flour to form a batter . b* nt thoroughly. Bake In quick oven. 
Spread tin* mixture about one half inch tint hover the pan. Use. but 
Hide flour, the hominy nnM predominate. 

BREAD CAKES. Take bread crumbs, well dried, soak over 
night iu just enough milk to soften litem In the morning add a lit,tin 
salt; beat the crumbs till smooth, add two eggs wtJl beaten separately, 
and drop one spoonful at a time upon a hot griddle. 

MUFFINS-—One quart of milk, 2 eggs, well beaten separately, a 
piece of butter the f ize of an egg, and flour enough to make a stiff 
batter Stir in half a pint of yea-1, and let stand till perfectly light. 
Bake In quick oven, in well greased muflin rings'. 

BUCKWHEAT CAKES One quart of buckwheat flour, half a 
-cupful of yeast, half a pint of corn meal, 2 eggs, a little salt, 1 table- 
spoonful of molasses. Mix with wmin water mtoatbm batter, ami let it 
rise over night. Tln k eggs tun well be omitted In winter when expen¬ 
sive ami scarce. 

The remains of the batter mint be left in the dish in which It Iu 
mixed. A pitcher Is the best for this purpose. This batter will serve 
to raise the cukes for the next morning without additional yeast, and 
the cakes will be better than the first 


MEATS. 



i|HOASTS require lhai, as fur ns possible, the nutri- 
j. live juices should he well preserved, without 
which a join l is rendered comparatively worth- 


Let the meat be kept in the ice-box or a cool 
place till ready to cook. Scrape clean, rather than 
wash it. If washing be necessary let it bo done 
quickly, allowing Ibo water (o run over the meat, 
not plunging it into the pan. llub well with popper and 
suit, and tie in a compact shape instead of using skewers, 


which are so difficult to remove when the meat is cooked. 

The larger the piece the juicier and better the roast. Have 
a quick oven to start with, letting it be cooler after a while. 
But if meat is put into a slow oven it will be tough, the 
pores will not close quickly and much of the juice is wasted. 
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' If impossible to attain heat enough, as is often the ease with 
poor ovens, then take a small bit of bolter and soino clean 
drippings, or a piece of the fat from the meat itself; put it 
into the baking pan, set. it. over the file, when hot place the 
meat, in it, turning it upon all sides till browned crisp, but 
not burned. Thcnudd a table-spoonfnl or two of water, and 
set in the oven; it must be kept basted, and it is well to dredge 
once or twice with hour. 

Borne cooks will declare that not one drop of water should 
go into the pan; there should never be enough to s/mm the 
meat, merely enough to keep the gravy from burning. II is 
projicrly baking meat to cool; it in an oven ; roasting meat 
requires an ojam fire, and the cold, fresh air, coming in 
contact with it while cooking impurts a peculiar flavor that 
cannot lie attained in a close oven. Baked meat fias a dead 
taste compared with mast. An Knglish cook acknowledges 
no other method ; but the American arrangements rarely 
allow the luxury of the big, clout fins arid ample space re¬ 
quired for the roasting jack. Some housekeepers, who insist 
upon it, manage to get their meat roasted by the usual small 
fire-grate of the range. 

Meat requires about one-quarter of an hour for each 
pound, Imt. every cook needs to exercise her judgment, in 
this, ns well as in all other household matters; there is no 
rule without its exception. 

Meat should be so well basted that it. does not dry up, and, 
when cut, the juice ought to stream out in the track of the 
knife. There should lie enough of this gravy for every one, 
and it is much more healthful than made gravy. However, 
some prefer Lite latter This i-unude, after the incut is placed 
upor the platter, by draining olT nearly all the fat from the 
' dripping-pan, then set it upon the open fire; dredge in flour, 
stirring till it is brown ; add a little water and strain into 
gravy boal. There is usually suit and pepper enough that 
has come front the meal ; otherwise some can lie added, or 
any other seasoning according io taste. 

Boiling is one of the most ordinary modes of cooking 
meat, and yet it is very seldom done pro|ierly. 

The water must boil when the meat is first placed in it, 
and lie kept boiling for about two or three minutes till the 
(.sires of I he meat are well dosed, then the pot must he placed 
where it will not I toil any more, lu./ it must sinnner con¬ 
stantly, and he kept well skimmed and tightly covered. Have 
us little water as possible. 

bet the cooking lie done mostly by the steam. If the 
water tioil away add more, which must lie at the boiling 
point. 

Ho not sail the meat till partly done. Salt toughens, and 
the long cooking destroys theiluvorof the suit itself. When 
the meat is done there ought to be barely water enough to 
make the amount of gravy needed. Capers are used for mut¬ 
ton, oysters for ixiiied turkey. 

Boiled meat should lie served at. least once a week. In 
France and Germany it is used every day. But this is the 
meat that has furnished the stock for the soup, ntul would 
scarcely contain nourishment, enough for the exhausting 
effects id the American climate and greater activity in busi¬ 
ness habits. i 


POT BOAST.—Prepare meat os for roosting, lay in at Iron si 
porcelain-Uncd pot a piece of batter, onion, herbs, bsy leaf, or what¬ 
ever seasoning one likes. Let the meat brown In the bRtter, turning 
upon all sides; then cover very closely, and steam tor two or three 
hours, sliaktog and turning from time to time. 

YORKSHIRE PUDDING.— Six table-spoonfuls of floor, six 
eggs, beaten, a little salt, and a gill of milk ; mix well together wltb a 
wooden spoon, that there are no lumps, then Odd three gills more of 
milk. Hot In a shallow pan under a piece of meat roasting before the' 
lire, or if the fire is not large enough, hake in the oven, adding a few 
(cii-Hpn,mfills of the gravy ns it drips from the roast. It can be made 
with less eggR hy using prepared Hour, and is (elite as good. 

TIME REQUIRED TO COOK MEATS. 

Mutton.- A log of 8 lbn., will require two hours ami a half. A 
chine or saddle of 10 or 11 lb* , two hours and a half. A shoulder of 
7 lbs., olio hour and a half. A loin of 7 Jbs., one hour and throe quarters ; 
and about the fame time (J| h ) is required for n nock and breast. 

Bkilf —The sirloin of 15 lbs., from three hours and three quartern to 
four hours. Itlbs of beef, from 15 to 20 lbs,, take three hours to three 
hours uuc! a lndf. 

Vkai- A flllei from 12 to 16 lbs., takes from four to five hours, with 
a good fir-'. A loin generally takes three hours. A shoulder from three 
hours to three hours and a half. A neck two hours. A breast from an 
hour arid a hulf to two hours. 

Lamb Hind quarter of 8 lbs,, takes from an hour and three-quar¬ 
ters to two hours. Fore-quarter of 10 lbs., about two hours. Leg of 5 
lbs, from an hour and a quarter to an hour and a half. Shoulder or 
breast, nil hour, with ix good lire. 

Fork.—A leg of 8 lbs , requires about three hours. (Iriskin, nn hour 
and a hall A spare rib of 8 or 9 lbs. requires about two hours and a half 
to three hours to roast it thoroughly, A bald spare-rib of 8 lbs., an hour 
nnd a quarter. A Nun of 5 lbs., from two hours to two hours and a half, 
when very fat. A sulking pig (3 weeks old), about an hour nnd u half. 

Porr.TUY.— A large turkey inquires about three hours. A turkey 
weighing 10 pounds, two boms, cud a small one an hour and a half. A 
full-grown fowl, about an hour and n half; a pullet, from half an honr 
to forty minutes. A large goose, two hours. A green goose, forty min¬ 
utes A large duck, from an bout and a quarter to an hour and three 
quarters. 

DANIEL WEBSTER’S CHOWDER. - Four table-spoonfuls 
of onion fried in salt f>ork, one quart of boiled potatoes well mashed, 
one and one half pounds of sea biscuit, one tea spoonful of thyme and 
summer savoiy. half bottle of mushroom catsup, one bottle of claret 
oi pot I wine, half nutmeg grated, some cloves, a little mace ami allspice, 
r)\ pounds of sett>bass or cod, cut in slices; 25 large oysters, a little black 
pepper, a f< w slices of lemon*; the whole put in a pot and covered with 
an mch of water, let it boll one hour, stir it gently. Chowders are inado 
in a dozen different way*, hut the result is about the same. It is gener¬ 
al/* admitted that bmPim n pupftre it better than others. 

OYSTERS.- Stew in th< ir own liquor, butter, suit, and pepper, and 
many think them improved with the addition of milk or cream, mace, 
parsley, or nutmeg. Ci acker is preferable to Hour for thickening. Lay 
the grated cracker in the tureen and pour m the oysters. 

A nice way fora sick person is to lay a few good sized oysters In a 
Tittle pan with their liquor. Set In the oven or upon the-Arc for two <ft 
three minutes, or ju*t long enough to scald, without cooking. *1 hey are 
as delicate as raw oyster®, without the chilling effect to which many 
object 

PUFF OMELET. • Take half a table-spoonful of flour and make It 
! into a smooth paste, with a little cream. Break live or six eggs, beat all 
together. Then add ft cup of cream, and a little salt- Put apiece of 
butter the size of an egg into the omelet pan, when it bubbles, pour In 
the eggs, when it Is half cooked over the li>*e, sot it in a hot oven to 
finish cooking, and serve n» soon an done, or It will fall and be soggy. 
Have it icfldy, but It is best cooked after the family have assembled. 

APPLE OR PEACH FRITTERS. -Chop the apples or cut 
in thin slices, make a light bn Iter of two eggs, a little milk and flow* 
one tea spoonful baking powder, «tir in fruit, drop from ladle Into hot 
! tat. They will assume fantastic shapes. Drain well, sprinkle with 
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sugar. ,Muet be eaten with wine, lemon juice, or cider. Pineapple can 
be need, or *ny Mud of fruit. 

NEW ENGLAND SHORT CAKE.—Take cream (If no cream 
i* lo be had, take milk), and melt a largo piece of butter, one quart 
flour, three teaspoonfills baking powder, one pint milk, one quarter 
pound butter, half tea-spoonful salt. Sift flour, baking powder, and salt 
together; stir into milk ami butter quickly as possible. Do not knead 
or work over at all. Keep it soft as can lu* shaped. Hake in thin cakes 
(size of pie-plate), prick the cakes with a fork, t» prevent air bubbles 
puffing one part more than another. Split, butter evenly, and grata a lit¬ 
tle nutmeg upon the crust, All with strawberries, raspberries, Mened 
apples, or any kind of fruit. These are far more wholesome than pies 
made of rich pastry. 

OLD FASHIONED COMPOSITION CAKE.—One and 

three quarter pounds of sugar, one and three quarter pounds of flour, 
three quarters pound of butter, one nutmeg, four eggs, one pint of milk, 
one tea-spooflfnl saleratas, one glass of brandy. HuMus and otlu i fruit 
can be added. 

WEDDING CAKE—Take 1 lb. of flour, 1 lb. of sugar, 1 lb. of 
butter, 10 eggs, half pint of brandy, one-half ounce each of mace, nut¬ 
meg, cinnamon, nnil cloves; half pint of rose water, S lbs. of almonds, 
4 lbs. of currants, 2 lbs, of raisins, 1 lb, of citron, 1 wine-glass of lemon 
peel chips, 1 wine glass of orange peel chips, the juice of the lemon and 
orange, and-1 tea-spoonful snleratus. This makes one loaf, bake in « 
nix-quart pan, the sides and bottom lined with a paste made of flour 
and water without salt or butler, rolled out very thin. If it commences 
to burn, lay an oiled paper over the top. ] t is best baked in a brick oven, 
and needs two hours. 

COTTAGE PUDDING.- ()ne cup sugar, lwo eggs, butler size of 
one egg, one cup sweet milk, about three cups of flour, or enough lo 
thicken, three tea-spoon fills baking powdei. Tbikc. 

SAUCE FOR COTTAGE PUDDING.-Kitb lmttar mid sugar 
together, add a tittle cream and beat into it cut, ripe peaches. 

RICE PUDDING. - Four table-spoonfuls of rice lo one quart of 
milk, suit, sugar, und vanilla or other flavor, Wash the rice in cold 
water, odd the milk, set in moderate oven, must bake very slowly, stir¬ 
ring it very often, add u little cold milk each time II is stirred, this gives 
it a creamy consistency. 

PLUM PUDDING. - One pound of rabins, one pound of cur¬ 
rants, one pound of suet, quarter of a pound of flout or tftaLfi bnwt, 
three ounces of sugar, one ounce ami a half of grated lemon peel, one 
blade of mace, ft little nutmeg und ginger grided, kU eggs ; work It well 
together, put In a cloth, tie firmly, allowing room to^well. and ne\er let 
it f top boiling t ill done. Time to boil five oi six hoars, 


^Iif(dellhqcous ( sqedciptjl 

Airing.— A sheet of finely perforated zinc, substituted for a pane of 
gloss, In one of the upper squares of a chamber window, is the cheapest 
and beat form of ventilation. Wo bedroom should be without It. 

Ant*, To Deatroy.— L Perfect cleanliacsb. 2. Pulverized borax 
sprinkled in places they frequent. 8. A few leaves of green worm word, 
scattered among their haunts. 4 The use of camphor. 5. A sponge 
can be sprinkled with sugar and laid upon shelves where ants are nu¬ 
merous ; the next mom lug plunge quickly into boiling water, and most 
of the Intruders will be destroyed. C. Carbolic und wiped around the 
edges of the shelves and wbere.vor they seem to come from. Little red 
nuts cannot travel over w*ool or rag carpet. Set the meat-safe on coarse 
baize, cover the closet or pantry shelves with flannel, and the ants will 
disappear. 

Blanket*, To Wash.— The great secret of washing blankets pro¬ 
perly Is to give them plenty of water, and to change the water. The 
Soap must fee dissolved In the water; the water must not be too hot. 
Of course, blanket* should not be boiled. 

Brass* To Polish.— It Is a mlateko to clean brass with Bath brick, 
a* is often done; the metal cleaned with It tarnishes quickly, besides 
having a pale yellow color. Instead of the true golden hue. Rotten 
Stone snd oU Sro, thus far, the best things known for the purpose. 

Black Lace, To Clean*—Dip a sponge Into beer or cold tea, and 
damp the lace, taking care not to moke It wet; place brown paper over 


It, and press with a warm iron. Tho lace will look glazed If the paper 
is not put between it and the iron. The luce must he brushed free from 
dust before it is made damp. 

Black Silk, To Clean. -Ox-gfUl dissolved In hot water. Lay tlio 
silk out on a table'—a marble one is the b<*»t; sponge both sides with 
the liquor; rinse in clean wafer. Or use beer amt water, or gin and 
water. Again, an old black kid glove can be IxdM in a quart of water 
till it is reduced to one pint; sponge the silk with this ; it restores tho 
color and stiffens tlm silk. A weak solution of gum urnbu will stiffen 
silk, or a spoonful of honey placed in tho last sponging water will 
give it the quality of new. Never iron with hot irons. Spread the silk 
over any smooth surface, or, hotter still, lay pujiers between tho folds, 
and press under boards or two mattresses. 

Boards, To Take Ink Out of.— strong muriatic add, or spirits of 
salts, applied with a piece of cloth, afterwards well w'lHied with water. 

Bed-Bugs, To Exterminate 1. Perfect cleanliness. No bed-bugs 
or other vermin will infest a house, when the mistress is of orderly 
and cleurdy habits and line tastes. 2 Two ounces of red arsenic, one- 
fourth of a pound of white soap, one-half an ounce of camphor dissolved 
in a tea spoonful of spirits, terrified, made Into u paste of the consist- 
cmy of cream Place this mixture in the opening- und ciatks of the 
bedstead. 3. Where bed-bugs are present, the beat, (jutekesf, and 
handiest exterminator is kerosene or crude petroleum oil, drenching till 
parts of the arth le of fundi are thoroughly and cffo< tivHy March and 
September are the host months for making tin idfmk on bugs. Putting 
spirilH of turpentine in the wain* for scrubbing floors destroys vermin. 

Burns.-Should you ever burn your fingers while getting irp a din¬ 
ner, wet them with cold water, and hold as near the fire as you can with¬ 
out burning the other fingers. It will smart, blit grin and bear it; the 
pam will leave as quick a* 1 it came, before you can count fifty. Tt will 
leave no blister, and you’ll read no bandage ; in fact, you will hardly 
know which finger was binned. This receipt was given by a black¬ 
smith, a poor, old, life-time convict, and it has never been found to fall. 

Clinkers Oy ster shells on lop of a coal fire will cause the clinkers 
adhering to the sides of the grate, or to the flre-tuiek, to drop off. 

Candles. To make a candle burn all night, when, as in ease of sick¬ 
ness, a dull light i* wished, put tint ly powden d salt. Oil tho candle till it 
reaches the black part of the wick. In (Ids way a mild and steady light 
may be kept through the nlght’by u small piece of candle. 

Crickets - Cucumber rinds thrown around will destroy cricket* 

Cockroaches.— t’an also he destroyed by laying freshly cut cucum¬ 
ber rinds near their haunts. 

Complexions, Suitable Colors for -Complexions vary eon-id- 
erably, and, therefore, everyone should not wear any particular colot 
which may be. in fashion. Blue und violet suit most complexions; 
orange and its companion tints of amber, yellow, primrose, etc., look 
well with a dark complexion, proihied that it has som»- color, ami in 
not sallow'; scarlet and crimson are also becoming to brunet b a ; blondes 
can wear green, pent h, brown, and pule blue; black also suits a fair 
complexion- Brown Is the most becoming color to people who have 
reddish hair or freckled complexion Drub*, giay*, ami neutral tints do 
not suit people who have pale oi sallow complexion*. 

Cold Cream it* best made of olive oil and white wax. It is often 
made of lard, but it is not so soothing and healing. 

Carpets, To Sweep - Sprinkle tea leaves,squeezed quite dry,over 
the carpet before sweeping If tea loaves an? scarce, tear up moist 
ncvvspap* rs, or take small hit** of cotton und linen rags, wet,, and use 
like the leaves The tags can he rinsed, dried, and used several times. 
Wheat bran moistened is good for almost any kind of carpets bnt Brus¬ 
sels. When carpets arc well cleaned, sprinkle with suit, ami fold : when 
laid, strew with slightly moistened bran before-sweeping. This, with 
salt, will freshen them up wonderfully. 

Doors, To Prevent Creaking. —Apply u little soap to the hinges, 
or take lard, soup, and blacklead, equal parts, mix and apply. Swing 
the door to and fro a few times to bring the entire hinge in contact with 
the mixture. 

Drink for Hot Weather. Two table-spoonful* of Scotch ontmea\ 
put into a large tumbler or small jug, and filled up wlfh clear, cold water, 
well stirred up, and allowed to settle only until the large particles of men, 
fall to the bottom, forms a most refreshing drink in hot weather, and 
quenches thirst more than any other liquid. 

Deodoriser*. -One pound of green copperas, dissolved in one 
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quart of boiling water, will destroy £onl smells. Piatt's chlorides, 
sprinkled over and under the bed, and diffused through the room with an 
atomizer, will instantly remove offensive odors. A few drops hi water, 
used as a gargle, will sweeten a bad breath. A saucerful set in the 
kitchen, will counteract the fumes from frying or boiling. Chloride or 
lime, carbolic acid, and several other things me deservedly coining into 
general use. Many highly perfumed articles are often used for the pur* 
post of dtwinnzlng sick rooms; tlu»> are of no value whatever. They 
merely hide the offensive odor by adding something which for the time 
overpowers It without removing the cause, and actually do more harm 
than good. 

^ Flies. To Drive Away.-*iluy an ounce of oil of lavender, pour 
half of )l in a pint lad Me of told water, and shake i( up, the mixture |« a 
mechanical one only , If dissolved in alcohol It is a perfect solution, 
but tins heroines more expensive; scatter your water and oil of lavender 
on the table-cloth, and the Hies will go awn). 

Freckles.—Take of unioHive sublimate R grains ; muiiatle acid, 30 
drops ; lump sugai, 1 ounce . alcohol, ounces ; rose water, 7 ounces. 
Agitate together till all Js dissolved. Apply night and morning Another 
remedy Is to take of sal ammoniac, g drams; cologne water, 1 ounce; soft 
water, 1 pint. Mix 

Glass Chimneys, To Prevent Cracking 1 - If the chimney glass 
of u lamp be cut with u diamond on the convex side (outside), it will 
never crack, as the incision affords room for Die expansion produced by 
the heat, and the glass, after it is cool, returns to us original shape, 
with only a scratch visible where the cut is made 
Marble, To Cleon.—Mix together with water three parts of coin 
lilori soda, one putt of finely-powdered chalk, undone part of pumice- 
stone; rub this well over the .'marble, ami afterwards wash off with 
soap and water 

Moths.*-Them* insects make very quick work when they attack 
woolens or futs—ami great care must be taken to anticipate them. The 
moth millers begin to fly about with the flr*-t warm spring days, and then 
the housewife must look to her closets remove every thing from the 
shelves and hooks, hnish the wulto and telling carefully, lift the shelves 
and wipe out the corners with a damp doth, wipe up the floor with a 
damp cloth or have it scrubbed, but do not sweep out the closet, as that 
disperses the eggs into the room to hatch and <lo more mischief. 
8prinkic a little moth powder, pepper, or powdered camphor behind the 
shelves and along the surface, llang all the woolensuml furs, in the 
yard, or where they can get ttie sun and air Choose a warm day,other¬ 
wise the moths will hide away from Mu* cold in the seams and folds. 
Brush and beat the garments, Those that can be spared should be folded, 
wrapped In a newspaper the ink is a good moth pn ventivc. Tin them 
in linen cloths aiso, but be sure to clow* (lit bundles tight; moth powder, 
lumps of camphor, or carbolic papei, can bo placed in each bundle, but 
careful ailing and cleaning is the most effectual remedy against these 
destructive insects. 

When the moths have once attacked a garment, do not, upon the first 
impulse, give It a good shaking, but take it to the yard at once, pick off 
the lanno, then lay the article in a tightly-covered wash-boiler, plan* this 
* hot water, and leave td! the garment is heated tliiough and through, 
and all life destroyed. Then it can be heitenaml blushed, buL ought 
never to he put away with other tilings Jest there might be a stray moth 
Jefl in spite of all these precaution*. 

Spirits of turpentine sprinkled in ho\e« and drnweis will destroy and 
drive away moths Almost any oi.e of the essential oils is more or less 
efficacious. 

Mosquitoes and Fleas can be driven out of a room by sprinkling 
oil of pennyroyal upon a cloth, and waiving ii to and fro m every corner 
of the room will drive tlmu fowinds the window or dooi Hang up the 
doth*near the place where they uie likely to enter. Insecte dislike all 
strongly aromatic herbs. Cologne or camphor sprinkled upon the pil¬ 
low will drive them away for a time 
Picture Frames, To Prevent Flies from Injuring 1 —Boil 
three or four onions in a pint of water ; then with a gilding brindi do 
over your glanseHuiul frames, and the flies will not alight on the article so 
washed This may be used without nppreheueion, as it will not do the 
least injury to the frames. 

Paste.—To two large spoonfuls»if fine flour put as much pounded 
resin as will boon a shilling ; mix with strong beer and boll half an hour* 


Lot it cool before using. Rye flour and a little slum added while boil¬ 
ing, makes an adhesive paste as strong as glue. 

Hats, To Extirpate.—The extirpation of rats may bo accom¬ 
plished either by means of trapping or poisoning. The. rat-trap must 
bo rendered attractive by some dainty morsel of food, and may also be 
sprinkled with rat scent. Rats are said to be very fond of powdered can* 
tharldes steeped in French brandy. Pastes and powders made from 
arsenic, tniter emetic, mix vomica, and other-poisons, are very effective. 

Silver, To Clean - The best way to dean silver articles is to,wash 
them first with warm water and soap, and afterwards polish them with 
pure London whiting and a piece of leather A* pure whiting, free of 
grits, cannot always bo had, except in London, yon may substitute harts¬ 
horn powder for it. 

Soot. If through rare lews handling of stove-pipes, or draughts from 
the chimney, soot, fall upon the carpet, cover the spot thickly with salt, 
and the soot tan he brushed up‘without injury to the carpet. 

The fine soot that collects in the chimney and in the joints of thepipo 
is excellent tor scouring this, etc. 

Use keiosene, or bath-brick, or powdered lime, to scour Iron, tin, or 
copper ; wash in hot suds, and polish with dry whiting. 

Stairs, To Wash - The sides of stairs and carpeted passages should 
he washed with a sponge, instead of linen or flannel, and then the edges 
will not he sullen. 

Tooth Powder. — Pound together in a mortar, cream of tartar and 
chalk, of rath half an ounce; myrrh, powdered, one drachm; orris 
root, powdered, half a drachm , and powdered burk, two drachms. 

To Remove Ink Stain* from Linen. Witjji a clear rag rub the 
spot with lemon juice in which is dissolved u bmall quantity of salt. 

To Remove Ink Stains from Dress Goods-—Dissolve ten md« 
worth of oxulie acid in u pint ot soft water ; dip the stained spots in if 
quickly, mid then into clear wuler, and nib well. If the goods re main’in 
the add the texture, will be destroyed. If the color is uttectcd, wet with 
a solution of ammonia and water ; this will restore the original color. 

To Remove Nitrate of Silver Stains (Indelible Ink.)— 

Cyanide of potassium is the most effective, hut being highly poisonous, 
is extremely dangerous to use. 

The cloth must lie stretched over a bowl or cup of hot water, a little of 
the powdef laid upon the stain or writing, then hot water dropped upon 
it- gently stirring the powder over the spot—then rinse. Ik; very careful 
not to inhale tin* strum at King from the cyanide. 

Chloride of copper < ompletely removes nitrate of silver stains from 
(olored cotton cloth. It should be rinsed with hyposulphite of soda, hiicI 
well washed aiterwurd with clean water. 

From while cloth they me best removed with ft dilution of perman¬ 
ganate of potash and hydrochloric acid, washing with hyposulphite of 
soda and plain wider 

If ihf writing is uot very black it can be removed with salt, wet with 
lemon juice ; lay the article in a very hot sun and rinse in boiling 
water. It will fade the ink at any rate, if it dot's not entirely remove it. 

Water that has stood m an open dish overnight should not bo used 
for (S«)kmg or drinking, ii will linvc absorbed many foul gases. If 
obliged to occupy a freshly.painted room act pails and pans of water 
about; the w atcr absorbs the unwholesome odors. 

Window Glass - To Prevent the Sun from Passing: 
Through.— involve gum tragacanth in the white of eggs well beaten, 
twenty-four hours. Then paint the Inner aide of the glass. 

To Wash Colored Woolens.—Buy quarter of a pound of sonp- 
bark, at the druggist* ; boll In earthenware, for half an hour or more, 
in two quarts of water ; strain, and unless the color is very delicate, use 
It quite warm, especially if the garment Is much soiled. Let every part 
lie thoroughly saturated with the bark-swls; shake it about,leave to soak 
awhile, rub and squeeze it out (do not wring); rinse In tepid water, hang 
to drain -‘old in cloth, iron while very damp. There will be none of/he 
disagreeable odor that woolens have when washed with soap. Woolen 
coate and pantaloons can be cleaned ns follows : Brush and boat them 
well, spread them out upon a largo table, scrub hard with a brush dipped 
in strong suda of soup bark; ns fast as one aide is cleaned, mb it dry with 
a clean, coarse towel; get. off every drop or the suds, so the clothes do 
not get wet through and shrink; clean conscientiously, and the result 
ia surprising. 
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. JANUARY. 

Flah.~Barbel, brill, cart), cod, crabs, cray¬ 
fish, dace, cels, flonndora, haddocks, herring, 
lampreys, lobsters, mussels, oysters, perch, 
pike, porgy, prawns, shrimps, skate, smelts, 
soles, burnt, sturgeon, tench, thornback, tur¬ 
bot, whiting. 

. Meat.—Beef, kouso lamb, mutton, pork, 
veal, venison. 

Poultry.—Capons, fowls, tame pigeons, pul- 

lots, turkey*. 

Game.—Grouse, hares, partridges, mlietts- 
mnts, rabbits, snipes, wilu-fowl, woodcock. 

Vegetables.-Beetroot, broccoli, cabbages, 
carrots, celery, chervil, cresses cucumbers, | 
(forced), endive, lettuces, parsnips, potatoes, 
sftvoya, spinach, turnips, -various herbs. 

Fruit.—Apples, grapes, medlars, nuts, 
oranges, pears, walnuts, almonds, raisins, 
plums, prunes, tigs, dates. 


FEBRUARY. 

Fiah.—The same fish that are seasonable in 
January. 

Meat.-Beef, lumfce Iamb, mutton, pork, 
veal. 

Poultry.—Capon**, chickens, ducklings, 
tame and wild pigeons, pullet 0 with eggs, tur¬ 
keys, wild fowl, though not now 111 fulf season. 

Game.—Grouse, hares, partridges, pheas¬ 
ants, snipes, woodcock. 

Vegetables. -Beetroot, broccoli (pnrpleand 
white), Brussels sprout**, cabbages, cat rots, 
celery, chervil, cresses, cucumbers (forced), 
endive, kidney-1 jeans, lettuces, parsnips, pota¬ 
toes, savors, spinach, turnips, various h'*ri*s. 

Fruit.—Apples (gohleu and Dutch pippins), 
grapes medlars, nuts, oranges, pears, walnuts, 
almonds, raielns, plums, piunos, tigs, dales. 

MARCH. 

Fish.—The same fish that arc Reasonable in 
January, with the exception of cod. 

Meat.—Beef, house lamb, mutton, pork, 
veal. 4 

Poultry.—Capons, chickens, ducklings, 
tame and wild pigeons, pullots with eggs, tur¬ 
keys, wild-fowl. though not now in full season. 

Game.—Grouse, hares, partridges, pheas¬ 
ants, snipes, woodcock. 

Vegetables. - Beetroot, broccoli (purple and 
white). Brussels sprouts, cabbages, carrots, cel¬ 
ery, chervil, cresses? Cucumbers (forced), en¬ 
dive, kidney-beans, let trices, parsnips, potatoes, 
savoys, sea-kale, spinach, turnip*,—various 
herbs. 

Fruit.—Apples, grapes, medlars, nuts, 
oranges, pears, walnuts, almonds, rubina, 
plums, prunes, figs, dates. 


APRIL. 

Fish —Brill, can), cockles, crabs, dory, 
flounders, ling, lobsters, mullet, mussels, oys¬ 
ters, perth, prawns, salmon, shad, shrimps, 
skate, smelts, soles, tench, turbot, whiting. 

'Meat.- Beef, lamb, mutton, veal. 

Poultnr.--Chickens, ducklings, fowls, pig¬ 
eon*, pullets. 

Game.— Hares, rabbits, leverets. 

Vegetable*,—Broccoli, celery, lettuces, 
young onions, parsnips, radishes, small salad, 
•ea-kate, spinach, sprouts,—various herbs. 

Fruit.—Apples, nuts, pears, forced cherries, 
etc., for tarts, rhubarb, dried fruits. 


MAY. 

Fish.—Carp, clams, crabs, dory, cels, hali- 
but, herrings, lobsters, mackeicl, mullet, 
raw tie, salmon, shad, smelt, solos, trout, tur- 
ot. 

Meat.—Beof, lamb, mutton, veal. 

Poultry,—Chickens, ducklings, fowls, green 
goes*', pul let h. 

Vegetables. - Asonrngus, bean**, early cab¬ 
bages, carrots, caul illowe«s, crosses, cucmnl>er», 
lettuces, peas, early potatoes, salads, sea-kale, 
—various heibs. 

Fruit.—Apples, green apricots cherries, 
cut rants for tarts, gouhebernes, melon!-, pears, 
rhubarb, strawberries. 


JUNK. . 

Fish.—Clams, cravUnh, hot rings, lobsters, 
mackerel, mullet, pike, prawns, salmon, soles, 
tench, trout, turbot. 

Meat.—Beef, lamb, mutton, veal, buck ven¬ 
ison. 

Poultry.—Chicken*, chicklings, fowls, green 
geese, plovers, pullets, turkey poults, wheat- 
ears. 

Vegetables —Artichokes, asparagus, beans, 
cabbages, carrots, encumbers, lettuces, onions, 
parsnips, pone, potatoes, radishes, small 
salads, sea-kale, spinac h, -various herbs. 

Fruit.— Apricots cherries, currants, goosc- 
licmea, melons, nectarines, peaches, pears 
pineapples, raspberries, rhubarb, strawberries. 


JULY. 

Fish —Blueflsh. blackfish, buss, catfish, 
clams, crabs, dory, flounders, haddocks her¬ 
rings, lobsters, mackerel, mullet, pike, pluicc, 
prawns salmon, shrimps, soles, sturgeon, 
tench, thornbock. 

Meat. Beef, lamb, mutton, veal, buck ven¬ 
ison. 

Poultry.--Chickens. ducklings, fowls, green 
geese, plovers, pullets, turkey poults, wheat,- 
ears, wild duckslcalled flappers). 

Vegetables. Artuhokes, asparagus, beans, 
cabbages, carrots, cauliflowers, celery, cresses, 
endive, lettuces, mushrooms, onions, peas, 
radishes, small sidndini?, sen-kale, sprouts, tur¬ 
nips, vegetable marrow, - various lierbs 

Fruit.—’Apitcof**, cherries, currants, tigs, 
gooseberries, melons, nectarines, pears, pine¬ 
apples, plums, rHsplK-rrh**, straw berries, wal¬ 
nut* In nigh season, and pickloil. 


AUGUST. 

Fioh. - BlueAsh, blackflsh, clams, crabs, 
dory, eels, floundeis. grigs, herrings, lobsters, 
nmnet, pike, porgy, salmon, shrimps, skate, 
soicfl, sturgeon, thornback, trout, turbot, weak- 
fish. 

Meat.—Beef, land), mutton, veal, buck veni¬ 
son. 

Poultry.-'Chiokens, ducklings, fowls,green 
geese, pigeons, plovers, pullets, turkey poults, 
wheatears, wild ducks. 

Game — Blackcock, grouse, Inven ts, rabbits. 

Vegetables.- Artichokes, asparagus, beans, 
carrots, cabbages, cauliflowers, celery, cresses, 
endive, lettuces, mushrooms, onionR, peas, 
potatoes, radishes, sea-kale, small salading, 
sprouts, turnips, various kitchen herbs, vegeta¬ 
ble marrows. 

Fruit.—Currants, tigs, Alberta, gooseberries, 
grapes, melons, mulberries, nectarineu, pears, 
peaches, pineapples, plums, raspberries. 


SEPTEMBER. 

Fish.—Brill, carp, cod, eels, flounder^ lob¬ 
sters. mullet, oysters, plaice, prawns, ekate, 
soles, turbot, whiting, whitebait. 

Meat.—Beef, lamb, mutton, pork, veal. 
Poultry.—Chickens, ducks, fowls, geese, 
larkw, pigeons, pullets, foal, turkey. 

Game -Blackcock, buck veilisou, grouse, 
hares, partridges, pheasants, rabbits. 

Vegetables - Artichokes, asparagus, cab¬ 
bage sprouts. lM>ann, carrots, celery, lettuces, 
mushrooms, onions, peas, potatoes, saladlng, 
sea kale, sprouts, tomatoes, turnips, vegetable 
marrows,- various herbs. 

Fruit. — Bulluces, damsons, figs, filberts, 
grapes melons, morel la cherries, mulberries, 
nectarines, peaches, pears, plums, quinces, wal¬ 
nuts. 


OCTOBER. 

Fish.—Barbel, brill, cod, crabs, ©els, floun¬ 
ders, gudgeons, haddocks, lobsters, mullet, 
ovsters,plaice, prawns, shrimp-, smelts, skate, 
Holes, tench, turbot, whiting. 

Meat.—Beef, mutton,poik, veal, venison. 

Poultry — Chickens, fowl?, geese, larks, 
pigeons, pullets, teal, turkeys, widgeons, wild 
dm k. 

Game Blackcock, grouse, hares, par¬ 
tridges, pheasants, rabbits, snipes, woodcock, 
doc venison. 

Vegetables. - Artichoke#, beets cabbages, 
cauliflowers, carrots, celery, lettuces, mush- 
rooms, onions, potatoes, sprouts, tomutoo*n, 
turnips, vegetable marrow s,—var ions herbs. 

Fruit.—Apple-, black and white bullaces, 
damsons, tigs, filbert**, grapes, pears, quinces, 
walnut-. 


NOVEMBER. 

Fish —Brill, carp, end, crabs, cels, gudgeonn, 
haddocks, oyctera, pike, Miles, tench, turbot,, 
whiting. 

Meat —Beef, mutton, veal, doe venison. 

Poultry.- Chickens, fowls, geese, larks, 
•pigeons, pullets, teal, turkeys, widgeons, wild 
dmk. 

Game—Hares, partridges, pheasants, rah 
hits, snipes, wood*oik 

Vegetables. - Beetroot, cabbages, carrots, 
celery, leituies, kite cucumber**, onions, 
•ofatoey, saladmg, spinach, sprouts,- various 
icrbs. 

Fruit.—Apple*, bullaccR, chestnuts, Alberts, 
grapes, pears, walnuts. 

DECEMBER. 

Fish.—Barbel, brill, carp, cod, crabs, ©ela, 
dace, gudgeons, haddocks, herrings, lobsters, 
oysters, perch, pike, shrimps, skate, sprats, 
soles, tench, thornback, turbot, whiting. 

Meat.- -Bocf, house lamb, mutton, pork, 
venison. 

Poultry.—Capons, chickens, fowls, geese, 
pigeon-, pullets, teal, turkeys, widgeons, wild 
ducks. 

Game.- Ilares, partridges, pheasants, rab¬ 
bits, snipes, woodcock. 

Vegetables.--Broccoli, cabbages, carrots, 
celery, leeks, onions, )HilRtoes, parsnips, 
Scotch kale, turnips, winter spinach. 

Fruit.—Apples, chestnuts, filberts, grapes, 
medlars, oranges, pears, walnuts, dried fruits, 
such ns nlmond» and raisins, figs, dates,etc.,—* 
crystallized preserve* 
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CARTING. 


r*- 




KILLFUL (.'AliVlNU is. one of lho 
in os I useful accomplishments which 
the master or mistress of u household 
can jiossess. To carve well and ele¬ 
gant ly requires considerable practice, 
hut the importance of acquiring this 
art is not, likely to be underrated by 
those who have experienced the discom¬ 
fort. and the delay which arise from an 
unskilled carver being seated at the 
\r head of the table. 

The disli should lie sufficiently near the carver to enable 
him to reach it without, rising, while at the same time his 
seat, sliouId be high enough for him to have ]ierfeet com¬ 
mand over I lie joint As in work of this kind a great, deal 
more dep< nils upon knowledge and skill than upon physical 
strength, all exhibitions of violent exertion are out of place. 
They only give rise to suspicion, either that the can cr isun- 
accustomed to his post, or that, lie is walking with bad tools 
ujKin inferior materials. A good carver always performs Ins 
lask quietly, mid dispenses without partiality to each guest 
a portion of suehpartsof the joint as are considered the best. 

The, carving-knife should not he too heavy ; it should he 
of sufficient hi:;o ; hut above all, it. should have a sharp edge. 

A carver should bo careful never to cut, across the grain 
of the meat Beef, veal, hum, tongue, and breasts of jioul- 
try. should ho cut very thin ; mutton, pork, and iamb a 
little thicker. 

Beef.- The under pari of a sirloin of beef should lie cut 
tirsl, when hot, and the upper part should be out straight 
from the backbone to the outside of the ribs The ribs of 
beef should be carved in the same ws-. The round of beef 
and the aitchbone ef beef should have a slice half an inch 
thick taken from the outside; then thin slues taken olT, 
and one of these with a little fat given together. 

Veal.—A shoulder oT veal -tumid he commenced at the 
knuckle, and thin slices taken off in a slanting direction. 
Neck and loins should have the bones divided with a small 
saw before being sent 1 i the table. The bone should then 
he cut quite through in a slanting direction by the curver. 

A loin of veal should be carved like the sirloin of beef, a 
little of the kidney and a little of the tat being apportioned 
to eaeli person. 

Mutton.—The usual plan of carving a saddle of mutton 
is to cut, long slices the whole length of the hone. Instead 
of Ibis, Alexi= Soyer recommends that the knife should lie 
put under the meat to cut it away from the bone, and that 


afterwards it should bo divided into thin chops, fat and lean 
together. A leg of mutton should be carved into cutlets. A 
quarter of lamb should have the ribs sawed through before 
it is cooked. The shoulder should then ho raised, the ribs 
divided, and a rib and a piece of the brisket served to each 
person. 

Fish requires very little carving, but earn must lie taken 
not to break the flakes. Part of the rot:, melt, or liver 
should lie served to each person, and the heads of salmon 
and cod are also considered delicacies. 

Fowl.—Tiie fork should never he put, through the lawk 
of a fowl, but the knife should run gently down each side 
of the breast, ami the leg and the wing lie. taken off at the 
same. time. A little practice is required for the smaller, 
bones, and it is advisable to observe (he manner in which it 
is done by an expert carver. The merry-tliougllt is taken 
out by slipping the knife through at, the point, of the breast. 
After the nock lames have been drawn out, the trunk should 
be turned over, aqd the knife thrust through the backbone. 

Turkey.—1 n carving a turkey, first cut slices each side 
of the breast down to the ribs ; tlio legs should then be re¬ 
moved, and the thighs divided from the drum slicks. The 
pinions of the wing and the white part of the wing are pre¬ 
ferred by many to the breast, The stuffing is usually placed 
in the breast, but frequently truffles, mushrooms, or oysters 
are put in the bod), which compels the carver to make an 
oiHUitng by cutting through the apron. 

Goose.—After the apron has been rut off in a circular 
direction, a glass of port, wine mixed with a tea-spoonful of 
mustard is sometimes poured into the body. The neck of 
the goose should then he turned towards the carver, and the 
flesh of the breast sliced on either side of the bone. The 
wings arc cut off next, and then t he legs. The rest is carved, 
in the same manner as fowl. 

Duck. - Large ducks are carved like goose, and small ones 
like fowl. 

Ham.—Carve in thin slices from the knuckle to the blade. 

Pork.—The spare-rib of pork should bo carved by sepa¬ 
rating the elio]After cutting os far as the joint, return 
the knife to the point of the lames. A loin of pork is Carved 
in the same manner as a loin of mutton. A leg of pork is 
carved like ham. only in thicker slices. 

Tongue.—Carve across in thin slices. 

Pheasant.—The breast is carved in slices. The legs and 
wings in the same way as fowl. 

Partridges are carved by cutting off the breast and after¬ 
wards dividing it. 

Woodcocks are cut through the center, from head to tail. 

Pigeons are carved like partridges or woodcocks. 










BORN DIKD. 


Aaron. First Jewish high pried; associate of Moses B.c. 1574—1451 
Abbott, J. 8. C. American historian. Life qf Napoleon 

Bonaparte; History of llama . 1805-1877 

Abbott. Charles (Lord Tculerden). Lord Chief Justice of 
* England Treatise on the Lam of Merchant Maps anil 

Shipping . 1783-1833 

Abelard, Peter. French schoolman, and lover of nclolsc. 

Letters to tlelom . 1070-1112 

Abercrombie, John, Scotch metaphysician. The Inti l- 

ketual Pawns . 1781—1844 

Abinger, Lord James Scarlett, (fruit English jury advocate. 1760 1844 
About, Kdmoud F. V. French author. The Notary's 

None . 1828 

Abraham. The Jowish patriarch ; led his people fiom L'r 

of the Chaldees .nr 1096- 1821 

Abraham a-Sanota-Clara. (His real name was Line 
Megerle). Eloquent Gorman preacher; chaplaiu to the 

I Imperial Court at Vienna. -.1612- 1709 

Abrantea, Huchcss d'. French authoress. Met nous in u- 

gard to Na]toleon Bonaparte . 1784—1838 

Aooorao, Frnncls. llallun jurist, (heat Glossary . 1180 -1214) 

Achilles Tatiua. lltshop of Alexandria, and ihctorlcian, 

flourished in the fithcentury. The Sphere . 

Adalbert, Saint. Archbishop of Prague, “ Apostle of the 

Prussians,” whom be converted to Christianity. 9.19— 997 

Adame, Charles Francis. Statesman and diplomat ist, sen of 
J. Q,; Minister to England (18G1-8), American negotiator 
of the Treaty of Genova.1807 


Adama, John. American statesman uud ditdomattst, gradu¬ 
ated at Harvard ; school teacher and lawyer; defended 
British soldiers Implicated in Boston Massacre, 1770; 
delegate to Continental Congress, 1774 ; commissioner 
to France, 1778; minister to Holland, 1781 ; one of the 
negotiators of treaty of peace with Great Britain,1782; 

, minister toGreat Britain, 1785-88; Vice President, 1789- 

97. President, 1797-1801. 1735 -1826 

Adams, John Quincy (eon of John). American statesman 
and diplomatist, graduated at Harvard ; minister In nol 
land, 1794; to Prussia, 1797; clcctod lo 1). S. Senate 
by Federalists, 1803; resigned, 1808; minister to Russia, 

1808; one of the negotiators of the treaty of peace with 
. Great Britain, 1814 ; minister to England, 1816-17; Sec¬ 
retary of State, 1817-1835; President, 1825-29; M. 

O., ISSOttll hU death. 1767-1848 

A Awreff , Samuel. American Revolutionary patriot and 
statesman. Governor of Massachusetts, one of the 
foremost popular leaders of the Revolution. 1722—1803 


born, man 

Addington, Henry, English statesman Chancellor of tliu 

Exchequer. Aflctwtnds created Loid SUlmouth. 1755—1844 

Addison, Joseph. English man of letters, poe.t,hurao) 1st, 
moralM, dramatist. 77/e Sjeertator and Cato. Dnder-fteero- 
tary of Stale, 1105 ; M. P. 1708. Ills lirst English com¬ 
position was some complimentary verses to Drytlen in 
1704. Ilis poefn The Campaign,on the buttle of Blen¬ 
heim, had a great success Much of the Tatter (edited 
by Sioelc) mid three-fourths of iheNpeduhw is his., .. 1672—1719 
Adelaide, Queen Wife of William IV. of England; daugh¬ 
ter of the Duke of Save Meinlugen. 1792- -1849 

Adelting, John C., German philologist. Jfi/hrldatis . 1732—1806 

AElian, Claudius, Roman historian of (lie 3d <entury, 

Various History. Flourished about. 250 

JElius Spartianua. Historian or the Roman Emperors ; 
flourished in the 4th century. History In Single Mayra- 

phle.s of the Roman Emperors . 4tli Cent'V. 

AEiniUus Paulus. Roman general and statesman ; Con 

• queror of Macedonia.Be. 220—160 

• JEnea* Sylvian, scholar uud patron of loiters. Pope 

Pius II. Supposed to practice the black art. 1405—1464 

JEschines. Athenian orator; rival of Demosthenes, 

and supporter of Philip of Macedou, (h alums . ...n.c. 889- 314 
AEachylus. Sublime Athenian tragic writer. Agamemnon 

the Persian . Ji.c. 525— 456 

AEsop. Greek fabulist or the 6lh century u.c. Fnhhs — 

Afranins, Lucius Roman comic wi iter. Only fragments 

ofhlswoiks; flourished. 1st Cent’v. 

Agassiz, iiOms. Swiss nuluialist and mini of science, Pro¬ 
fessor at Harvard ; founder of the Museum of Compar¬ 
ative Zoology at Cambridge, Mass. Bes-arches on Fossil 

Fishes .... 1807-1878 

Agrioola, Cn.cns Julius Roman general; built. line of 
fortresses across Scotland; father-lit law of the historian 

Tacitus . 37— 93 

Agrippa, Henry Cornelius. German scientist and author. 

On ille Vanity of Hu Sciences . 1486—1535 

Agrippina. Mother of the Emperor Nero, infamously 

cruel and sensual; put to death iiy Nero. 15— 60 

Aguilar, Grace. English novelist. Hmu Influence . 1816—1847 

Aikin, Lucy. English anlhor. Life of Joseph Addison.... 1747—1823 
Ainsworth, William Harrison. British novelist. Jack 

Shtpj/eird; The Tower of London . 1805—1882 

Akenaide, Mark. British pod- The Pleasures of the Im- 

agination . 1731—1770 

Alain de Lille. “The Universal Doctor." French scholar 

and theologian. 1114—1303 


N. B. The names of the principal works of authors and artists are printed in Italia. 
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BIOGRAPHY OH DISTINGUISHED PERSONS. 




450 - 404 


1300 - 


804 


. im — 


BORN. DIED. 

Alarlo I. King of the Viaigotha, captured Rome. *350— 410 

Albert, Archduke of Austria. Killer of the Netherlands; 

captured Oatend (1609), afler a memorable siege . . 1559—1621 
Albert, Prince Consort of England ; husband of Queen 

Victoria; xnnn of noble character. . . . 1819—1801 

Alberti, Loofi Baptiste. Ilahati painter, nrclmcc Land sculp¬ 
tor. Designed the Chur* U of St Pinm Knt itomo 1401—1474 
Albertus Magrnue. German nludar ami theologian, 
one of the greatest of tlie schoolmen He left many 
works on logic, metaphysics ami tlu ology 1190—1280 

Alboin. King of the LoinImrdM Gonqueior of Northern 

Italy .... . - 573 

Albornoz, (Ill A C Kpani-h ecclesiastic ; (’ardinal ; 

legate of Innocent VI .. . 1300—1367 

Alcaeus. Lesbian lyric poet. Fragments only of his woiks. 

Flourished . . bx*. 620 - 580 

Alcibiades. Athenian statesman and commander. Led 
Athenian fleet; conquered at Cj/kum and ('ynossema ; 
annexed Ghftltedon and Byzantium. Handsome,talented, 
fickle, vain. . . 

Aleman. Sardian lyric poet Fragments only of liH 
works. Flourished ... .nr. 

Alcott, LouWaM. American uuthor. Li', hi }\onu» ; An 
(Hit Fa.dunim/ Gitl ; th^piUd Sletvlus 183d 

Aicuin. Anglo Suxon theologian ; most k-arned man of 
luange, lived at court of Chuilomngne , founded school*- 

m France . . . . 725- 

Aldrich, Thomas Bailey. American novelist and poet 
I*rn<lntce i'alj'n y ; The Story of a Had Hoy .. 

Alexander the Great, King of Macedonia, conqueior. 

Anslotle was Ins tutor IP* mine to the thione in 336, 
razed Thebes, and was < hosen by tlx Greeks com¬ 
mander of the fences turnin't Pusiu, invaded Asia 
Mmor (33K, bent lUinis at the Gr.micus, and cut Hie 
Gordian knot ; defeated Daiius at f«*»ns (333), cap¬ 
tured Tyre (332), invaded Egypt ftixl founded Alexan¬ 
dria ; routed Dniius at. Art»elu (331); took Baby Ion, 

IVrscpolis, Susa, and invaded lndui till his army refused 

to proceed further ; dirti at Babylon. .a. 

Alexander VI. (Boigni). Pope 1462-1503 Infamous tor 
his cinnes 

Alexander I. <Var of Russia (1801 25) ; one of the «luef 
opponents of Napoleon, loorganued Rn-Mim army 
Alexander II. Czar of Russia, libeiatoi of llie^eifs. 

Assassinated. 1818—1881 

Alexander of Haleg. English schoolman. System >>f 
Tlnntoijy . - 

Alfleri. Vittore. Iluliun poet ? fn/inla Saot 
Alfonao VII. King of Spam; “on of ex-Queen Isabella 

II. . 

Alfred the Great. King of Wi -si 1 , Came to throne 87!; 
lived in concealment to escape Danes suited Danes, 

87K; allowed them to settle in hi** kingdom; repelled 
invasion of the Northmen, 8% ; founded a lmv v , estab¬ 
lished schools and a police system, i nr oiuagrd iileiature 849— 901 
Alfric, Archbishop of Canterbury. Anglo Saxon ecclesias¬ 
tic JiotnUw* Flourished m ‘tie 10th unfitly 
AliBOn, Sir Anbibald, Bulisli in-toiian. that or yof Kntofn. 

Jtom the < union menunt of fin French 1U volution to the 

first or at am of the Tiotn turns . 

Allegri, Gregorio Italian composer. Mh*nrf 
Allen, Ethan Anieruan Revolutionary soldier, cap¬ 
tured Ticondoroga * m the name of the great Jeluwih 
And the Continental Congress \ . ... 

Allston, Washington. American palmer and poet Elijah 
in the/leant Tin- Sylphs of (hr Seasons 
Alphonso X., King of Castile and Leon. ‘*Thc Wise.” 

lawgiver and astronomer. ... .2203- 

Alva, Ferdinand Alvarez, Duke of. Spanish general Re¬ 
gent of the Netherlands, conspicuous in tlx; war with 
the Neiherlauds ; annexed Pouugal to Spaiu. 1508—1582 


356— 323 


1430 -1503 


17 


2749 


1857 


-1825 


1215 

1H03 


1792—1867 
1580—1652 


1737—1780 


1779-1M3 


-1284 


BORN. MB. 

Ambrose, Saint, Italian ecclesiastic ; Bishop of Milan. 

The Ambrosian Chant. . 340— 807. 

Ames, Fisher. American oral or and statesman ; Federalist 

member or Congress. Speech*# .* , .. 1758—1808 

Amherst, William Pitt, Karl. English statesman; am 

basaador to Ciiina ; governorgeneral of India ... . 1773—1857 

Ammirato, Scipio. Italian histoimn. History qf Flor¬ 
ence/. .1531-1601 

Ampere, Jean Jacques Antoine, French author Malory 

of French Life tat in e frfore (he 12th Century . 1800—1864 

Amurath I Sultan of Turkey , first of tho Sultans to 

make But opeati conquests. ... . .. . 1319—1389 

Amyot, Jacques. French scholar and translator of Pin 

turihV lAvett . IMS-1583 

Anaeharais. Scythian philosopher. Contemporary of 
Dublin Only huilmthm ad mil ted to Athenian eitUen* 

r-ldp. Flourished.u.u 584 

Anaxagoras Gtei k pliilu-ophei , held eternity of mat¬ 
ter . excluded c bailee ; lather of modem Hkme.. b. o. 500— 482 
Anaximander. Gnek philosophic ; Invented the sun 

dial, discovered obliquity of the ecliptic . ..b. c. , 610— 544 

Ancua Marciue, 4lh king of Itume. Organizer and law¬ 
giver of the Plebeian class. u. c, —^ 614 

Andersen, Huns Christian. Danish author. Fairy Tabs 

Jot Childmt, The Improvisator6; fhe Poets' Ihizam . 1805—1875 
Anderson, Sir Edmund. Lord Chief Justice of England. 

neports .... . 1531-1630, 

Andrl, Major John. English soldier in the Amciican 

Revolution, hanged as a spy.. . . 1731—1780 

Andrea da Fisa, Italian Kulpior. Bronze Gale <>J Hap- 

tUf try of tf. Giovanni at Flore nee ..... ... , 1270—1345 

Andrew, John A. American lawyer and statesman, 

“"War Governor 11 of Massachusetts . , 1818—1867 

Andrews, Lancelot, lii«hop of Winchester. English 
theologian , one of the translators of the Pentateuch. 

Tori no t Torti . . . ... . J 555-1636 

Andros, Sir Edmund. Colonial governor of New York, 
and of New England, an arbitrary, tyrannical ruler; 

deposed by people*.. , 1637—1714 

Angoul^me, Cliurles de Valois, Duke of. Son of Charles 

IX. of France ; Genetnl ; opened siege of Rochelle. , 1573—1650 

Anna Comnena Byzantine chronicler. AUxiarf a his¬ 
tory of tin' leign of her father Alexis . 1083—1148 

Anne, of Austria Queen of Lotus XIII of France; 

Regent during the minority of Louis XIV .... 1602—1666 

Anne. Daughter of James il. Queen of England Litera¬ 
ture flourished in her uugu .... . . 1064—1714 

Anselm. Aichbishopof Cunlerbmy , reviver of metaphys¬ 
ics; defender of the church vgainst English king, Q/o* t 

Dena Homo . .1038—1109 

Anson, George. Lord English admiral and navigator; 

defeat* d French fle< 1 . iT-47 .. H>97—1762 

Anspach, Elizabeth. Margiavincof. English dramatist, 

tilled and nuiMciau ; immoral. Memoirs . 1750—1828 

Anthony, Stunt. Egyptian ascetic; founder of the Mon¬ 
astic system . . . * 201 — 856 

Antiochus, King of Sytia. “The Great ” invaded 

Greece . defeated by the Romans.. . d.c. 237— 187 

Antoinette, Marie Queen of Louis XVI. of France 

guillotined.175^-1793 

Antonelli, Giacomo. Cardinal Italian ecclesiastic and 

statesman Secretary of Foreign Affairs for Pius IX... 1800—1876 
Antoninus, Marcus Aurelius. Emperor of Rome ; phil¬ 
osopher. Meditations . .... . 121—180 

Antoninus Pius. Emperor of Rome; “ Father of hla • 

Country.” A most humano and just, ruler. 85—161 

Antonius, Marcus. Roman orator and statesman; triumvir 
with Octavianus and Lepidus. Lover of Cleopatra; 

defeated at Actium. B. c. 85— 86 

Apelles. Greek painter. Venus Anadyomene. Flour* 

luhedln. 390 
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boun, with. 

Apollinaris, Aldonins. Roman poet. Carmlna. EpMolat 431— 481 
Appollonlus Rhodius. Greek poet. Argoftautu.it. .me. 235 
Appollonlus of Tyana. Greek philosopher and tlmu- 

matnrgtat. Flourished in 1st cent.... 

Applan. Roman historian. Roman Mutiny. Flourished. 98— 150 
Applus Claudius. Roman patrician. Decemvir; at¬ 
tempted to dishonor Virginia, daughter of Vii- 

glniua. b.c.-449 

Appuleius, Roman philosopher and writer. The Go!dm 

An*,. Flour)abed. 150 

Aquinas, Thomas, Saint. “ The Angelic doctor/ 1 Italian 
theologian. Suhivia Theolor/Ur, Greatest of the school¬ 
men ; boru at Aquino, near Naples, of a noble * family, 
hits father being a nephew of Frederick Burbarossa. 

At the age of Hi be mined the older of St. Dominic, 
studied with Alberta? Magnus; refusing any higher 
ecclesiastical preferment taught theology and preached 
at Paris* and Rome; was one of Ihe greatest thinkers 

of the middle ages..12&4—1274 

Arftffo, Fron^-irt J. 1>. French astronomer; director of 

the Paria Observatory : popularized astronomy.3786—1853 

Aratus. Greek poet Pfueuomna. . ... ..b.c. 271- 213 

Archilochus. Greek lyric poet; inventor of lambic verse. 

Flourished .n.e. 750 

Archimedes. Syracusan mathematician and engineer: 
made many diacoveiies in hydrostatics and mechanics. 

On the Spfurc and Cylinder .B.C. 287— 212 

Aretiuo, Pietro. Italian port. Dialogm8; Comedies. ,. 1492—1557 
Argylo* Aiclnbuld Campbell, 8lb Earl of. Scotch Cov¬ 
enanter lender. Defeated by Mont rone ; executed for 

treason ... ... . 1598—1(301 

Argyll, George Douglas Campbell, 7lh Duke of. Scotch 
Liberal, statesman and author. Secretary of State for In¬ 
dia. Tin 72i iffn of Lair. . . 1823 - 

Ariosto Ludovico. Italian poet. O/iamJo Funoso. In 
the service of the Cardinal Ippolifo d’ Kstc, and of Mr 
brother Alplumso, Duke of Ferrara ; began (1505) to 
eompotse the Otlundo Farioso, which he completed in 
151(1. He Iliads sonnets, elegies canzones, 7 sat iron, 
and 5 comedies in vcr«o, of which The MagU'ian (II 

yeytxjMauOi) is the best known... 1474—1533 

Aristarchus. Greek grammarian and critic Severe 

common tutor on llomcr. Flourished. , b. < 150 

Aristides. “The Just.” Atbentan statesman. Ehal of 

Them 1stnckv ; famous for Integrity . . ... bc.- 468 

Aristophanes. Greatest Greek comedy writer. The 

Knights. Tho Claude. The Bints .n.c 4-11— 380 

Aristotle, Greek philosopher Ethics. Father of sclcn- 
tifle uatural history, and of logic Tutor of Alex- 
under the Great; taught at Athene in the Lyceum ; left 
works on physics, raetuplij'sie*. ethics, dialectics, logic, 

murheimitiCH, politics, economies,... .bo 381 - 322 

AriuS. Founder of Arlatiism ; denied that tbc Son is co- 

existent. and co-elemal with the, Fuiher. .......... - 336 

Arkwright, Sir Richard. English imentor. The Spin¬ 
ning Jemiy .. . . 1732-1792 

Arlington, Henry Bon net, 1st Earl of, English statesman ; 

Secretary of State; member of the u t’abul ” Ministry. 1618—168.3 
Arminius, James. Dutch theologian ; founder of Artnln- 
lauism; denied Calvinistic doctrines of grace and pro* 

destination. 1560—1609 

Amauldt Antoine. French theologian and Port Royalist. 

On Freq-wd Communion. .. . 1G12--1094 

Amim, Louis A., von. German romantic writer. Angel¬ 
ica the OenocAe f and Otwnos the rope dam n' . 3781—1831 

ArnobiUB. Christian apologist. Contra Gen fee. Heiloui- 

Mied about. ago 

Arnold, Benedict American traitor. Tried to surrender 

West Point to the British. 1710—1801 

Arnold, Edwin English journalist and poet, editor of the 

London Telegraph. The light of Asia . 1832 — - i 


BORN. DIED. 

Arnold, Matthew. English poet and critic. God ami the 

Bible; Poems; Essays la Criticism .1822 — 

Arnold, ThoraaH. English educator and historiun. Mas¬ 
ter of Rugby School. ITtslory of Rome .1795—1842 

Arnold of Brescia. Italian reformer; main tamed clergy 
should have no temporal property or power. Executed 

for heresy..1135 

Arnold us do Villa Nova. Frem h theologian, alche¬ 
mist, physicist and usUologust . .1235- |HU 

Arrian. Greek historian. Expedition of Altxandt r .. .. 90—170 

Artaxerxes I. (V Longiinuuus ”). King of Persia- Sub¬ 
jected most of Eg>pt . bc.-425 

Artaxerxes II* <” Mnemoii/’) King of Persia. De¬ 
feated his brother Cyriiw at Cunaxa..Be, 4G.3— 362 

Artaxerxes III. C* Oehuw/’) King of Persia. Notori 

our for cruelly and sensuality. Pulnoned....r. -— 339 

Artemisia. Queen of Curia. Built Mnu«olcum..u v, « — 850 

Artevelde, James von. Biewer and demagogue of Ghoul ; 
led revolt of Ghen.t ; ally of Edward JI1. of England; 

slain by populace ...— 35*15 

Artevelde, Plnllp von. Son of the above. Popular 

leader; slain nt Rosebec... —138*2 

Arthur, Chester A. American statesman; born in Vermont 
and educated at Union College ; admitted to the bar; 
Quartermaster General of New York during the Civil 
War; Collector of (he Tort of New York, 1871-78 ; Vice- 
President, 1881 ; mh eeedeil to Presidency on death of 

President Garfield, Sept 1881 .. 1830 -- - 

Ascham, Roger. Tutor of Queen Eliza1»eth. The School¬ 
master ; Toxophilus or the School of Shooting .1515- -1508 

Asaer, John. English (Saxon) writer. Reputed uuthor of 

a biography of A^red the Great. 909 

Astor, John Jm ol>. American millionaire.1763- 1818 

AthanuaiuB. Saint. Bishop of Alexandria. Discourse on 

the Incarnation . . 290— 373 

Athenaeum Roman grammarian. Banquet of the 

Jsanud. Flourished... ..a. .. SKW 

Atterbury, Francis. English Bishop of Rochester, Dc 
pnved of bis see for ooriespohdeme with tin* Jaeobites. 

His style is praised by Dr. Johnson.. . . ..1062—1732 

Atticua, Titn** Pomponins. Rom:m Knight. Friend and 

correspondent of Cicero .n.c\ 109-- 32 

Attila. “ The .scourge of God.” King of the Huns In¬ 
vaded the Roman Empire . 453 

Auber, Daniel F E French composer. Masanlefto ; Era 

Jhavoto . ..... 1782—1871 

Audubon, John James. American nuturaiist. Birds of 

A tunica . . 1782—1831 

Auerbach, Bcrthold. German no\elist. Country House on 

the Rhine .. 1812-1682 

Auersperg, Anton A., Count. (‘* Auastusms Grim.”) 

Austrian poet. The Last Knight . 3806—1870 

Augier, Gulllnnme V. K. Fiench dramatist. La 

C«j>d . .. 1820 

Augustine, Saint Bishop of Hippo in Africa. Theologian. 

Ik Ctvitak Jkt PiofesRor of rhetoric ond philosophy at 
Milan, 384 , wan for a time immoral, but was converted 
about. 386. Ordained priest 391 ; made bishop of Hippo 
896. He wrote against the Pelagians, the treatises On 

the Grace (f Christ, and On Original Sin .. 3M— 430 

Augustus (OctAviauuR), First Roman Emperor. Conqueror 

at Acllum, Patron of literature. m.c. 65—a.0.14 

AulusGolUua. Roman grammarian. KikUb Attiui . 117—380 

Aurelian. Roman Emperor Conquered Zenobty and an¬ 
nexed her kingdom of Palmyra.212— 275 

Aurungvebe. Emperor of Hlndosran ; annexed Gol- 

conda ; Increased the imperial revenue $300.000,000_ 1618—1707 

AusoniUs, Decimus Magnus, liomun poet. Idyltia 

Ejtlgrammata . 810-- 889 

Austen, Jane, English novelist. Suite and SinsihiUly; 

Ptide and Prejudice j Emma .. .... 177&—1817 






























JUOGiiAPJI V OF DISTINGUISHED PERSON'S. 


Knr.N 1UKH. 

A vottobb . Arabian philosopher and evpoundei of Ai- 

Hotle, The On at Cotntm hlnrtj . - 1110—1198 

Avicenna. Arabian philosopher pule... . .... 980--1087* 

Ayrer. dm ob. Early Get man (IiamaiM. Author of tlxQ- 

six dramas. .— 1005 

Aytoun, William E Scotch pool, and professor. Lay s 

of t?w fa'Qtti&h Cara lit/ . ,* llttthmll aPtKtn .18 VI 1865 


Baoh, John Sc buMinn. Gorman composer. TIte Nativity. 
tie was comf oigam-t at Wenuni. where he pmduml 
many of Iih first peilonmineer tor the organ, whs 
miMcal <1iri'« tor of the St Thomas e< liool, I.eipsic, 
from 172-1 fill hn death; piodmed both M-nilar mid 

snrreil nm*ic m /'rent v inrty.. . .1(185—1750 

Bacon, Flaw is, Vih ouni M. Albans, Lord Veruhim. 

English HhiteMinau .iiid philosopher. Nor/tm Orqmtum. 
Adranttnuid <»f Ltfiintnq (.onm-el to Quern Elizabeth 
lit M I* 1385-Jol I, Knighted, ItitKj; Solicitor Geu- 
eral, 1603; Attorney General, JllHi; Keeper of the (treat 
Seal ; land High Chainellor, lhJH ■ s --count St. Albans, 
louiid guilty of ioniipilot, lf>2(. Among his 
\\oik« aie Essays; and On the Wisdom of the Annuity. 

His Sot urn Oryuunm applies indm tivenu tliod to study 

of HC'iein e. IfMil— 1626 

Bacon, Roger, English fnnr, philosopher, and scientist 
Op ue Antic I pat eel discovery of gunpow der, wrote 

works on <2reek, Hebrew, philosophy, metaplijslts, 

theology, (In* sciences.1214—1292 

BaileVi Philip J. English poet Fdns ; The Mystic .. 1816 -- 
Ball lie, Joanna. Miss English diurnahst. Ik Mt'nffott, 

Mays of fhi Panda"* ... ,,, . . 17(»*> ]83J 

Bajazetl SuHunof Tin key. Concpicroi of Amh Minor ... 1347 J Hid 
Balboa, \>‘K» "Nuflt*>5 de. Spanish adventurer. Ib«eo\ 

eier of tie- Pm itle .... . . 1475—1517 

Baldwin, I. tIV. of Flondoim. J’mperor of the E-it-i 
In Hit' till Ciu-ade grottier of Godfrey ; cuptumJ Acte 

and tfidon . . . . . 1171—l^(Wi 

Bftlfe, Mu Iniel Wdlimn liHi Composer and violinist. 

Th" nofntman Oi.L . .. .1808-1870 

Baliol, John King of Scot Kind Kiwil Of Brine , . . 1257 j t] 4 

Baltimore, Gt urge Cal wit. 1 .-4, Loiil. Foundei of Mary¬ 
land . 1580-16*1,! 

Bulzoc, Honoic de. FrenchrovelM. Ctwtbdit llnmmm. 1799—1850 

Bancroft, George. American diplomatist and hmtculati 
Minister to England, and to Germany; Military of 

the navy Ifr-toi iy of i'nltnl Stoles . 1800 - - 

Bandello, Mirtteo Italian monk ; novelist and poet. 

Aon/It. . ... ... 1180 -J.'iM 

Barbauld, Anna Lietitla, Mrs E. „iNh authoress. 

Hymns in Pro*.e . .17M-1AJ5 

Barclay, Alexander, British poet. Translator of Jirandt's 

Ship of Pools . . ... . - - l*r>2 

Barritli, Ei«'deu< i, S "N Man 1 m vine of. SEtor of Fied- 

Mit k the Great. Mnnoit.. . .1709 —1758 

Barham, Rev Richard 11 English poet and humorist 

Jnqtpdfifty haunt'*. . . . 1788-18-15 

Barlow, Joel Ami.».i;i |m»l CtthanMwI.. . . 1755—1812 

Barnave, Antonn It J Flow h statesman. Best debater 

In National A^unhlj : Con- tiiiitloniilKl: guillotined 1701 17*93 
Bameveldt, dan van Ohhn Duh h state-mum Grand 
Pen-iormrv of Holland : chief of the Republican party ; 

beluadvd. .1517- 1019 

Bftmura, ThiueftH T Atm rlrun showman . . . 1810 - 

Barrow, Isaac.. Engll-h theologian and mathematician. Lie- 

/ioont Opt it,r . Strmotn . . • . 10*10—1077 

Basil. Saint. Bishop of C.esaiea. ChristiAn Eathei 

JJuntiht.s, ..... . , ft-*) 3'-i) 

Baanompierre, Emninh de. Ficmh general Minu>'<ia. 1579-1610 

BftStiat, ErMl.'uc 1'ienc u pcditical eeononilst. Hot- 

Ai OHotntquts .1801 18.*^) 


1808 - 187 U 
1257 it 14 


1547- 1019 
1810 - - 


English author, ami plutocrat 


BORIC, DIKD. 

Baur, I-erdinand C Gemm theologian. Doctline fka 

Afohrmcnt- .* .. 3750 1906 

Baxter, Richard. English DiRsontlng minister, and 

writer. The Sttinfs' /test . 1015—1691 

BayaixL Pc tc i r du IVrraiJ, Chevalier de. French aoldicr. 

“Wlihout fc'ftc* and without reproach.**. .. ..1476—1524 

Bayle, Peter. French philosopher and critic. Dictionary-. 1047—1706 

Beattie, Janie*. Scotch poet. The M met ret . 1735—1808 

Bean fort, ILnrv, Cardinal. Eng! Hi prelate. Bishop of 
Winche-ter ; Lord Chancellor. Guardian of the Infant 

Henry VI ... 1370-1440 

Beauharnais, Alexander, Vkomtn dc. First husband of 

the Empress Josephine .1760—1794 

Beauharnais, Eugene de Son of the above. Viteioy 

of Italy; made rnasterlv refloat from Moscow. ... . 1781—1824 
Beauharnais, Hortcnw Eugenic*. Sister of Eugene, 

Queen o\ Holland .. 1783—1837 

Beaumarchais, Pierre A. C de French dtamatist. Le 

Mm ittye >ti Ft (fa to .. .. 1732—1799 

Beaumont, Fi.nuis English dnumitifif. AMwoeiate of 
Fie*cher. The Two Sohf- Kinsmen. Among their nu¬ 
merous \voik> In c ollulmrattoii are The Maid's 7'rayedy; 

Phduster; The (\hr<omb , «nd Cupid's Ih verge. Hi: was a 

friend of Jimwm and SliaUehpeare.. 1580—1010 

Becc&ria, Ca'^ar B Mnrcjuia of. Italian publicist. 

('rum s ft nif / finish ttu idu .171)8 - 1793 

Beckot,Thomas u. AichhMmpof Canteihury. Murdered ; 
had controversy in defence of right a of thc^Chuieh 
wlrh lltnry IT. of Englond, whom he excommuni¬ 
cated . .... .1117—1170 

Beckford, William English author, and plutocrat 

Vaf/ttk. ... 1760 1844 

Bede, “The Vcneiuble.** Anglo Saxon historian. A>> 

< lesieiF/icol Uietonj of the Kuqhsh Sat too. , . .. 6?2— 735 

Bedford, John. Imke of. Regent of Fiance during the 

rmmuil} of Ilenry VI ... .. ,. 1389—1453 

Beecher, Lvmau. Ametican Ctmgiegntionalprertcher, and 

theologian. Yu ns on Thcoluyy .1775—1830 

Beecher, lleniy Ward American preai her, h eturer, and 

oral<'r, at Brooklyn, N V. 8/at Pa}ms .1813 - 

Beethoven, Louis von. German c oinpoRcr Xitilh Symph¬ 
ony For a time organBr i c» the F.h-ctor of Cologne ; net¬ 
tled in Vienna where he pioduceil (1802) his SntfOnia 
Krai* a. In 1805 appealed hi* opera of Lenore. Me com¬ 
posed many symphonies, cantatas and meitore^. . . 1770—1827 

Belisariue. Byzantine general under JiiRtiman. De- 

T.uted \HiidaK Ontrogothn, and l’ersiam* ....... 505— 565 

Bellamy, George Anne, Mrs English nrtrcRM. Afxitoyy . 173(4—1780 
Bellarmine, Rohut Itidnui Cardinal. Ablest defender 
of the Church Trmtt+e on tin Duty qf Bishops. Corn 

tmetnii* .. .1542-1621 

Bellini, Ghoanul. Venetian painter. Coronation qf the 

Virr/ht .... . .1426—1512 

Bellini, Vincente. Italian composer La Nonna 1802—1835 

Bembo, Ph’tro, Cardinal. Ituliiui poet and hibtorian. 

History of V, nin . 1170- 1547 

Benedict, Saint, lfiluin ere]e«la»tic. Founder of the 

Be nod let lues . ... 480— M3 

Bennett, Janmn Gordon. American journalist. Propri¬ 
etor of the jY. T. Herald . 1795-1872 

Bontham. Jeremy. EngllHh utilitarian philosopher and 

iMouomiMt. Pt inci.jtles oT Morals and l* flirtation* . 1748—1832 

Bontivogrlio, Guido. Italian Cardinal and historian. 

Cied Wars of Flanders ..1579—1644 

Bentley, Richard. English classical scholar and exit le. 

The Fpisf/es qf Phi dot is . .. 1662—1742 

Benton, Thorium ]?, Ameilean statesman. Senator from 

Missouri. Thit/y Stats' View . . ... .. 1782—1858 

Bdranger, Jean P. de. French lyric, and patriotic poet. . 1780—1857 
Bergerac, Cyrano de French dramatist and dncUft. 

P* dan/ -hmc; A (jrippina .. ... 1680—1B55 
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BORN. BIKI>. 

Berkalay, CtoOtgo, Bishop. Engltett metaphysician. The 


Principle <tf Human Knmdedge .. 1084-- 17.*5 

Berliohinffen, Goetz von (“ The Ii on-Hnwled ”). German 
hero. Immortalized by Goethe. Slain In war of peas¬ 
ants against nobles.14Ra-15ti2 

Berlioz, Louis Hector. French composer. Roma* and 

Juliet . 1803-1869 

Bemadotte. French general. King of Sweden (Charles 

AlV.). 1764—1846 


Bernard, Saint. Abbot of Clairvaux Fr< nch oerlchiaKtic. 
Bom at Dijon in Burgundy ; when very young entered 
the Cistercian monastery at C’laimmx with five of bis 
brothers, and, 1115, was chosen abbot. He refused to 
her ecclesiastical preferment, exerting in ihut position a 


great power over Europe. He Induced tin* Fivnch and 
English to recognize *imoocnt 11. us Pope, procured in 
1110 the condemnation of Abelard’H woiks, mid was ac¬ 
tive in bringing about the crusade of 1146 ; canonized in 

1174..105)1—1153 

Berni, FrancK Itnlhm burlesque pud Rim* . 1490—1536 

Beroald de VerviUe, Francois. Fiench author. Mayen 

flc Parnnir .. *• 1558—1612 

Berryer, Pierre Antoine. French statesman. Chief of tho 

legitimists. . 1790—18(58 

Berthier, Alexandre. Prince of Wugram, One of Na|io- 

leon’e inarslmls, and his Chief of Staff.. 1753—1815 

Berwiok, James Fitzjames, Duke of. Natural son of 
James II. Fiench marshal Defeated Spaniards at 
Almanza, and established Philip V. on the Spanish 

throne . . .1670—1734 

Beza. Theodore French reformer. Translation of the 

Testament. .1519—1605 

Biddle, Nicholas. American financier. Piendent IT. S. 

Bank . .... . 1786-1841 

Bigelow. George T. Chief Ju^tIce of Massachusetts' .. 1810—1878 

Biott. Greek pastoral poet. Idylls .b.c. 4th cent. 

Bismarck, Otto von. Goman statesman ; 1817, member 
United Diet and leadoi of Cou-i-tvatives ; amlm^ador to 
Russia 1809 ; Prime Minister of Prussia 1862 ; Chancellor 

of lhe German Empire . 1813 - 

Black. William Scotch no\Hi»f , originally a journalist. 

A Daughter ttf Iteth ; Strange Adnntnres <f a Phae¬ 
ton ; A Princtss if Thnte; Mad< ap Violet . . . 1841- 

Black Hawk. Indian chief. Hero of the Block Hawk War 1768—1838 
Blackstone, Sir William. English judge, and law writer 

Cowmen farts* . 1723- 1780 

Blaine, James Gillespie. American Kepublicun politician. 

U. S. Senator from Maine ; Speak' r House of Repre¬ 
sentatives ; Secretary of Stale..1830 

Blake. Robert. English Admiral. Defeated Von Tromp 

and De Wit.T in war with Holland, 1652 ,. 1599 1657 

Blake, William. Englisiw artist. The Jtwk of M . 1757 1827 

Blanche of Castile Queen of LouD VIII. of France. 

Mot,her of SI. Louis. Rirgcnt of Frame during his 


Bloomfield, Robert. English bucolic poet.' The Farmer's 

Hoy . . 1766-1823 

Blue her, Gebluird L. von. Prussian field marshal; decided 
the battle of Waterloo by coming up with hi« force in 

the evening.,... 1742 -1819 

Boccaccio, John. Italian poet, The Decameron . 5313—1375 

Boehm, Jacob. German mystic. Attrora .1575- 1024 

Boerlmave. Herman. Dutch botanist, physician, and 

philosopher. Elements <f Chemistry .. 1668—1732 

Boethius* Ancius M. T. Severinus, .Roman senator und 

author. Dc Consalatione Phihmphiae . .. 475— 525 

Bolardo, M^ttoo M Italian poet, Orlando Innammafo. 1434-1494 
Soileau, Deepr&kox,' Nicholas, Bishop of Meaux. 

French pOCt ami crittc. A rl ef Puttry . 1636 -1711 

Boleyn, Anne. 2d Queen of Henry VIII. Beheaded. 1507—1536 

Bolingrhroko, Henry St. John, Viscount. English stutce- 


BORN, PIET). 

man und author. Dissertation on Parties. Principal ne¬ 
gotiator of the. Treaty of Utrecht. Entered into trea¬ 
sonable correspondence with tho Pretender ; fled to 

Franc*' .. • • ...., • .......... 1078— 1751 

Bolivar, Hi most. Freer of tho Spanish South American 

colonies... ..... ... 1783—1830 

“Bolognese” 6). F. Grimaldi). Italian painter. Ills 

special! Wh were landscapes and architectural pieces... 1606- 1680 
Bonaparte, Parol me M. A. Sister of Napoleon l. Wife 

of Murat , E82- 1839 

Bonaparte, Jerome, ibrothers of Napoleon. ; 1784 -18 W 

“ Joseph, ?• Kings respectively of West- V1 <66 • 1814 

“ Louis Napoleon, J phaba, Spain, Holland .... > J778 1816 

Bonaparte, MuriaLelitia. Mother of Napoleon 1. 1750—1836 

Bonaparte, Napoleon. Napoleon I. Emperor of Fi ance, 

Captain of artillery, 1792 ; crushed iusuriet tiou In Paris, 

1795*. married Josephine BeauharnaK and took eom- 
mnnd of the army of Italy, 1796 ; conquered Abstna and 
the Pope, 1797 ; made an expedition to Eg} pt, 1798; 
made First Consul, 1799 ; conquered ol Marengo, 18tX); 
made peace with England, 18(>2, and about this time 
produced his Civil Cotie. Became Emperor, 1801; en¬ 
gaged iu war with England, Russia, Sweden, Prussia ; 
married Mane Louise, 1810; mad«- a disastrous cam¬ 
paign m Russia, 181J; wns beaten at Leipzig, 1813; re¬ 
tired to Elba, 1814, returned to Fiance, and was con- 
queied at Waleiloo, and sent to St. Helena, 1815 . 1769 -1821 

Bonaparte, Napoleon K. L. .1 J. French Prince Im¬ 
perial ; killed by the Zulus . ..1850—1879 

Bonhcur, Rosalie (usually called “ Rosa "). French anlmul • 

painter. The Horse Fair .1822- 

Bonifa.ee, Saint. k ‘ Apostle of Germany," which he con¬ 
verted to Christianity , Arflibl-hop of Ment/. 680— 755 

Boniface VIII. Pojxj; 1294-1303. Excommunicated Col- 
onnn lanuiy and destroyed Praeneste Exfommunhalcd 
Philip tho Fair of France , the lufier accused him of 
here*} , and imprl-oncd him , but be was soon rescued.. 1228 -1303 


Bonnivard, Fianeois de. * l Tbe Prisoner of Chi I Ion ” 1496-1570 

Boone, Daniel. Arnei i< an e\plover and hunter. Father 

of the present Stale of Kontm ky. 1735- 1820 

Booth. Kdu hi. Ahum ion actor Among his best part* are 
Iltvhdka. logo. Hand* t, and linhnctio in the Pool's 

Rcvtnqr . . . 1833 —— 

Booth, John Wilkes. American actor. Assassin of Pre*t 

dent Lincoln.1889-1865 

Booth. Junius Brutus. English Tragedian. Great in 
Shakespeamin parts, especially Rh hard III . came to 
Aim lira. Fathei of Edwin and John Wilkes.. . . 1796- 1852 

Borgia, Caesar. Nairnal son of Pope Alexander VI. 

Due de Valent linns , attempted moquest of the cities 

m fhe Romagna . . 1457—1507 

Borgia, Lucietia. Duchess of Feriarn, sister of tho 
abme ; imiri led Giovanni Sfoiza ; for her second hus¬ 
band Alfonso, in -1 ur ul son of I he King of Naples ; for 
her third, Alfonso of Erie ... ..1323 


Borromeo, Clnrles, Saint Cardinal, ai d Archbishop 

of Milan Famous for iK iievolence and care of the sick, 1538-1561 
BoBBuet, Jacques, B. t*. Bishop of Meaux. French ec¬ 
clesiastic and author, JJistoursi on Universal Histol’y. 1627-1704 
Boswell, James. Scotch biographer of Dr Johnson. 


Bo*weir# Lift of Johnson . 1740—1795 

Bothwell, James Hepburn, Earl of. Husband of Mary 
Queen of Scots. Probable murderer of her husband 

Darn Icy. 1526—1576 

Botticelli, Alessandro. Italian painter. Frescoes in the 

Vatican . . . 1437-1515 

Bouillon, Godfrey de, Duke of Lorraine. ITero of the 

first. Crusade : King of Jerusalem .. 1058—*106 

Bourbon, Charles, Duke of. Constable of France. Loader 
of Iiniwrial forcer? at tho battle of Pavia. Slaiu while 
storming Romo... 1480—1307 
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horn, jiikil 

Bourdaloue. Lohim. Eloquent Ftoncli Jemnt pi earlier. 1632 -1701 

Bouterwek, Frederic Herman scholar and author //m- 

lory if Spuntrft L if/ rut a I * . • •• U 6 tJ 

Bowditdh, Nathaniel. American mulhemntu urn. \iu 

fr/ntiOD . . . 1773—1838 

Bowdoin, .Tuninw. American slafeMiuui. Hotel nor of 

Muswi.cliu.setIs. Foiindei of Bowdoin < ollege . 1727-1790 

Boyle, Richard, Earl of Cojk Hi 11 ir-l« Man i-nmn. I’mini 

ltenf in Knppie.st.mg lrir-li ubelhon in Mill 1560 1643 

Boyle, HoboD ln-h < limn'd ami phy-hni I*v<*ioil 

In\% of ill.* an V i lusfkilv Umipusdion on Final (fuS'S 1037— 1091 
Bozzaris, Mnico, (cit cK pat Done hadei in I ho Hit ck wur 

ol Deb petidnice M.ru in ur Mis*-olonght . 37'8‘) 182,1 

Braociolini Poppio Kuban Mlmhir. Loader in tin* 

Benin’•wine'*; in i omph^licd LnimM. . KUO - 1459 

Braddoek, Kdwnul. I5t nit-li peneml in Amenta De¬ 
feat m! In Indiana . . . J715— 1755 

Brahe, Tveho Danish thlnunnm r. Envied nn oIhmiu- 

I 013 urul made mull) Jim ovum s . . 1540- 1801 

Brainantc d’Urbmo »I)onalf> Luz/aii / Kalian nrehi- 

leit. of St Ft In'- 1444 1.711 

Brandon, Charles I*uk«* of Suffolk i'n\onLr of llenry 

VIII M.nnedwnhm of Louis X If of l<'jai.<.p — 1545 

Brandt. St Im■>Iian Herman peel sfnpru Fools . lir >8 1520 
Bran tome, Pierre de Bord< illes Funth lu-torum. 

hum /."Wo- . . 1510-1014 

Breckonridgo, dolm <American politician \ in 1 Fiesi- 
clvnt tIH»7 IMUI; Confederate geueml A Jb*mneratu* 
f andiftnU' foi FiewdOTd, J800 1821 1875 

'Brcntano, Chun ns (hTimui novellM ami poet of the 

»nin.mti< w honl. Foundation of Piaij/m,. . . 1777 - IS 12 

Brewster, Sir Du\id. "English man of w kikc Mad'* 

muiy dtM*o\ones in optics Imeidor ol kaleulosi ope ITMt- -1K41H 
Briprht, Jehu En-.de h Tf’uhtal, Male*man and minor op¬ 
ponent ol 1 ’oin Laws; nn mini of (iiudrloneV t almn t IS 11 
BrtUat Savarin, \ Fiemh mitlior Phy ivtuijy of the 

TuJe . I TV) 1826 

Brillvilliers, Mnigm life d Mihrai, "Man hi.mt s*i Fn uch 

poiHtmer .... - K>7b 

Brissot, dean I' Finn h Kevoliihnnet. IK ad of tin* 

“ Bn.ssoliiiH’’ . 1754 -L9,j 

Brodie, Sir Benjamin ( Er^di'di mu coon ui, 

runs A]T<•>(**>> . 17si isti 2 

Brontd, (’hai)o(le v I'lirin fleli M English mneh*l 
June K<itc. Dau^litei .»f the eurale of Jlawoitiu V« ii.- 


t-lure , t( aeher ana governess ; in ISIh, \\ itli liei n -n r-, 
published Mu'ihs ; istH ./iwc !';//>; ISl't. S/t//!<>/ ,* 

1.852, V)lht1t ; 18.71, imiiTJed Kev A 1 Miti: 11 No hoi.* . lKJti Ik.A 
Broujrharn lfeiny Loni ICm.di^h r 4 siaie-man and 

auihnr Lord (’liamelloi . ^ 1778 JSiiS 

Browne, Fhurh\s “Ar/<*Jims Amernan hn 

moron-\nit» 1 . , .. . J 8 T 1 1807 


Browne. Sir J'homa-. T7n«*Ii-*lt unDoa, plivMnnn tnifl 
jfhdosopnei ; prai f'l’i’il me. a.m lor many )inr? at 
Norwhh, | <ti hi idled tl*ho >• Mtlot. 1012, I'mjuith. s k 
Vnfijui ('.wtww i <hr,i ( J\i •nf'/'foj'ia fr'pttitm 
jrv/i, into , v a- huh Ill.*•! h) < 'hai io- 11. . . 1005-1082 

Browning. Mis. Eli^.:ibi t!i lL*irr<nf English jmm te-*J (<(m 
tt’-ofi \] i/ohot*; o ,n;diim r*t u l.ondon nmnhunl; 
finely Mlue,iP-il ] L lieV (rRlk Jllld 1 .*»f 1M , wrote verH'r 1 
at leu . iii J82*i, juih’ivlh'd F'-'.mj on ; JSiS, Tftr 

>St i of/lotn , 1M\ Tht Rnii'iinnl oi (hr p<i>/, ; 1810, Tfo 

hi Of tut of /'(/<< * 1KIL h'X/hf , |.8, r >l. \nfi/(U ! 

marin'd Ihihon Drowning in IHIO . ... 18t)!»- 1801 

Brownin«4’. Ih'hort, KnjdMi pod, ]% Jimtf on,l tht 

Ihml* : horn at Ounhorwe)!, mar London ; educao'd at 
Fimnsotv of Loud >n . in 1SI15 appi,ir'*d >i v; 

1K17. FtraQWtt; 1810 twe volumes of Mioitei poems; 

J8“»5. Mtn am! \)o/mn Amoier Lit other worlvK are 
h'/yni f\*t se*; Thr (Moot! >u tht >S'< nU'ham ; Th • 7<Vv/- 
Cyffon Miyh! Ctifi i\,un(nj, and . 18!,j - 


Bruce, Robert. King of Scotland. Defeated Edward H 


at Bannockhiirn. f^M . . . . —1829 

BrummeJ2, George 11. “ llemi Brtimmcll." KoglMi man 

of fashion. 1778—1840 

BruneUeselii, Philip. Florentine architect; designed 

Saidn Ma-ia del Fiore, at Florence.1577—1444 

Brunetto Latini. Florentine grammarian and poet. 

Dante’s miiHter. U Tthotv .1250—32^1 

Bruno, (liordano Italian }»antheist. Lhlla Causa, /*rhi- 

cipio, t Vno. limned . 1550—1000 

Bruno, Saint. Oermun eecleMaMie. Founder of Die 

(.arthnsi.in oidei of .Monks.3030—111 


Brutus, Lucius Jnnum. Ifoinan patriot ; overthrew Tar- 
<jidn and e-ublished Kepuhlk an goveniineut at Home. 

Flomished fith < enlnrv, no... 

Brutus, Mao us dunius. One of (Vsar’s assassins. De* 

tea ted at, Philippi, t.’omiuitled HUieitk*,. .u.c. 85— 42 

Bryant, llliain Cullen American poet. ThamitojiSi*. 

Horn m MasqathiiselIs . al 13 wrote Tin Ewbnrtjo and 
Tfo Spanish Earful ton ; cure ml Williams College; 
studied law* wrote T/nwutopsh in Ibid; published 
Tfn Ay* ,, 182 1 ; heeiuuo an editor of the MtwYork 
Ft\ nh<(( /Win I82i». more than forty years later ap- 


penred hi- tmnshifion of llomei. . . 17H4—J878 

Buchanan, <h urge. Scotch i»oei and hHoiian. History 

Ol <S coUumt . .lfifHi—1582 


Buchanan,.James Amciican staleHiiun , horn Pa.; ad¬ 
mitted to hai, 1812 , M C . 1821 31 ; minister lo KuhsIr, 

3S32 1. Ik S St leitor, lfiU 45; Scc'y of Stale, 1845 9 ; 
minish'i io Knglaiul, 185 M*; signed (Mend Manifesto, 

3851 ; President, J857 hi. .1791-1868 

Buckle, Henr\ Thomas English hlsiomin. History of 

(,, ihztilton . . .... 3822-1862 

i BufFon, (ieorgi* f, L Comte de Fiench nalnralist ; made 
1 iulMjdaid of the io\al gaideu at Pans in 17U9. Ills great 

| woiks are 'Sat a rat lit story and F/sxhsvl Nature ; he 

i disr-ovejed the luw of the geographic al dibtrJhution of 

j uiimciN according lo elinuite, and atlempird to show 

the unity of Dm Imman sp» (ics.. .3707-T788 

Bunsen, ciui-lian C. <1 , Ihuon Herman philologist and 
diplomat !,-1 Pi us sum Minister at Dome and London 
F.fjupt f, rtn*r in t'nira^it Hilary.. . . . . 1791—1800 

Bunsen, lfohirt W. K. Herman physicist; one of the 

foundei * of Hlellm eJiemisdrv . .. 1824 

Bunyan, dohn Knglisii author 7 \fyiim\s Ftw/im#, 

J% flrfy C/ty Tin Ttrfy D«o Born at ElM<>n, near 
Jteilford ; son of ;\ tinker, and followed Unit, occupation ; 
hn «*cvr ral >e.*iiH led n ib^sipati-d, wiujd«*nnglife ; served 
in the J'arliamenLuarm) ; joined Annhaptli-fs in KIM ; 
la umn BaptiHl mine L r, 1055 , wa^ seiderieed to trans¬ 
portation for life 1.*r ptomolmg seditiimM n«s*eniiille« ; 
in prison. 166U ’72 tli"iwioti part. oUJWyfitn'fi Pro- 
</ns\ (KI78), after Ihh i<* 1< :m<-, was minlatei at Bedford. 1628—1688 
Bur^oyne John Bntish g» nerai. Surn ndered at 

Sural ogu . . 1730—1792 

Burke, Edmund. English , (Irish) oiator, stntesmon and 
yy nler. Ik fore enteihur publie life, piihliwiied his Phil- 
osaphi- al Inquiry into the Ontjiu of our him* of the 
Suhtm>4‘ and ]i% iiuli ful; became M 1*. in 1766, and wit 
fot man) years; yens paymaster of Dm forces, 1782; 
made a nolde spec* h for the propccufloti ot the Impeach- 
m< id of Warren Ha-tlngs In 1788 His la-t grout yvoik 

was HtJUt tinnf on tht Jlfirfutionin Ftuuce . 1730—1797 

Burlingame. Anson. American diplomatist; Chinese 

Aniha-«*jidor; negotiator of treaty with United States... 1823—1870 
Burnet. Htlhcit. English bishop and historian. History 

if Mu Own Tams . 1648 1715 

Burns. Hubert. Si otch lyric poet. The (Jotter's Saturday 
A h/ht. Jim n at Ayr; the yon of a poor farmer; had 
little opportunity for education; worked hard on his 
father’w farm, hut heard “many tale# and nonga*; 
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BORN. 1)1 KD 

studied mensuration and surveying, but was always 
falling in lovo ; fell into dissipated habit h • 1785, formed 
a liaison with Jean Armour, whom bo married in 1788; 
conceived project of emigrating, but the great appl.umo 
which hta poems, first gal bored in full in 1787, received 
determined him to remain in Scotland; afterwards un 
officer of tl»e excise. 7Vm O' Shunter, To the Unco Gut ,/, 

Jlallotpcen, The J,My Beggars* ]fifty Willk's Prayer , 1759—179(5 
Burr, Aaron. American lawyer ami statesman ; Vice 
President. Tried for (and acquitted) of treason. Killed 

Alexander Hamilton in a duel . 1750—183C 

Burton, Rolicrt. Englishauthor, philosopher and humor- 

let, , Anatomy of Melancholy . . . 1576 -1040 

Busay, Roger I tabu tin, ('omit of. French writer. His- 

totre Amoareuse ilex Guiles. . .. 1018—1093 

Butler, Benjamin F. American lawyer, polithian and 
general; member of Congi**-**; military governor of 

New Orleans . . ., . 1818- 

Butler, Joseph. English theologian Bebop of Bristol 
and of Durham. A nnlogy of natural ami Jfi t , ah <1 Jlc- 
l if, on to the Const lint ion an,/ Coorse <f Xatnrc .. 1692—1752 

Butler, Samuel. English poet l/ndibras Born in 
Strensham, Wt>jcc’*foi«blie ; when young, clerk to ouo 
Jeffreys, n ju-tioe of The pi me ; afloiWMids in the 
scivice of Sir S Luke, one of Cromwell’s office! a . after 
t)ie Restoration, steward of Ludlow t’astle ; mained Mix. 

Herbert, whose fortmi< he loM by had investments; 
died poor; published. llr-t pan ol Nadibn w, 1663; 
second part, 16u4; thud pa it, lo78 . . . 1012 1080 

Byng. John English adinu.d Slmf for t owurdice . 1761—1757 

Byron. George Guidon, land Engle-h poet t'hdde 
IhuaUl, l),m Juan ; lra\elled i,S09 II, and on In* return 
produced first, umtos of (7//./, Ha,oil; 1813, Giaour 
and Jir'oh of' Ahyd,r ; 1811, Cm'■ait ; mamed Anne 
Isabel Millhatike, 1815; -epaiated iiom h< r nml left 
England 1810; lived in Itah ; espoused tails* of Greek 
independence, and died at Mi-solonghi Cain ; M,in- 
frttf; Marino Fallen ,, The Two hos, ari ; ; The 

Visum of Jad (j men l ; The Ptlson,,' of Chilian: The 
So-ge. of Corinth ; Maz/jyfa ,* Bo, «/*'. ami s,vt,h 

He Vt fivers ,* Tarim,a; The B, fanned /'rant to ran./ 1788—1824 

C&bauis, Pierre J, G. Fiemh physic inn and philosopher. 

12,lotion betwn-n (h< Phy*o at Sysfnn a,,d tin Mental 
Faculties (f Man . . 1757- 1808 

Cade. John. Hero of u Jack ('inle’s Relic lllon ” Irish i ebel - 1 ioo 

Cadoudal, (George. French Bom bon genet al and conspir¬ 
ator Executed for plotUngdetlirom nii'ul of Napoleon I. 1769 1WH 

Caedmon Anglo Saxon poet Tin ('notion - 689 

Caesar, Cains Julius Homan general and statesman. Dic¬ 
tator tyuicstoi, 58 w e ; Aedile. 0"»; ponli fex nm\inma 
f>4; consul, 59 (alliance with Pompey and Crusmin 
culled first triumvirate), was grunted both the Gauls for 
6years; conquered many tribes, and invaded England ; 
crossed Rubicon and entered Rome ; conquered Pompey 
at rharsalla (48); subdued Spam and Afrien ; made Im- 
perator; assassinated by Brutus, Omsint-. and others n r. 99— 44 
Cagliostro, Alexander (Joseph Bahama) Italian, adven¬ 
turer and impostor. Phytdcbin, alchemist. Flee Mason. 1743—1795 
Oajetan. Theodore do Yios, Cardinal Italian theologian. 

One of the first propounded of the doctrine of papal 

infallibility. 1409-1534 

Calderon de la Barca- Spanish drumatisL and poet. 

Served aa a soldier, but afterwards entered the elum.ii, 
after which he wrote only sacred dramas; he Itft 
Rome 500 plays, of which the most famous are The Con¬ 
stant JVfwcvj, Life Is a Bream, and The Fhyskiun of his 
own Honor. . . ....... 1 (301—1681 

Calhoun, John Caldwell American statesman. Vice Presi¬ 
dent. Bom S. C ; elected to Congress, 1810; Secretary 
Of War, 1817; Vice-President, 1829- 32 } resigned in latter 


BOtlS, DIKII, 

year and entered Senate; Sec'y of State, 1844; re-en- * 

tered Senate, 11^15; v< State’s Rights ” leader left, among 
other writings, a 'Treatise or, the Suture <(t Government 1783—1850 
! Caligula. Emperor of Home (37-41) Insanely cruel, s-eu- 

hiud, impious. Bm It temple to liitn^elf. 1241 

1 Callimachus- Alexandmn poet and grmnmnriun. Ills 
S only extant works are. Hymns and E/ngtams. . m*. — 240 

i Culonne, Chniles A. do. Fienth statesman and financier. 

| Coni i oiler-general of finance; proposed Assembly of 

Notable* . * . . . 1734—1802 

Calvin, John Fieneh theologian. Withdrew to Geneva, 
where Ins ichgionund political principle* made lilm 
extrinnly unpopular; went to Germany, but. was 
ultiiualely retailed to Geiu vn. II i^ Institutes tf Chris¬ 
tian Rehqmn was intended to vindnaP the Reformed 
Clumh The fundumentul dot tiling of his theology 
wen* unconditional icprnhut.ion uud election. He pub¬ 
lished Comtm ntarh S on tin Ihtrwvry of the (iOe/tel ... 1509- -1564 
Cambaceres. Jean .1. R do. Fieiuli stub-sman. Second 
I Consul ; took alt admg part iu Lompilmg tin* Civil Code, 1756-1824 
i Cambvses King "f Pu>i:i CouqiK ror of Kg.spt. n.c. — 521 

Cttinefon, Rithaid Smith Co\eiutnter. Fouudci of the 

■ Camel on i an ^ect ... ..-1080 

Camfiron, Simon. Ament an polite inn ; Secretary of 

Win; Senator fiorn iVnn-s Kama . 1799 - 

Camillus Marcus FuiIum Roman genual l>ictalor;Con- 

queior of the Gauls . « <• — $65 

Camoens, Louis do. PorluL r ue‘*e poet Tin Lusiad, A 
soldiei in Morocco, and m 1V»3 wait t«* India ; was 
exiii'd fjom Gou to Mm no O.’kVm tor hi- polithul satin*-*, 

Folios it, Iwtift* Ret un. njg t<* Lisbon, he lived in ex* 
treme poverty , und finally died m a hospital JlHgieat 
poem Os Ltoaida s 'Th< Lueont. MdehititoH the exploits 
of Vh-co de Gama and tin* other INulngue^* navjgatois. 

Tie hIm) wiole umiiy *'iiii^, oih's anti “iiiiiiels 1,52*4—1579 

Campbell, Thorna**. Scotch poet. The PI,a sons of I/o/n'. 

Son of a (i)asgow men.hunt , educated at Limersitv of 
Glasgow ; 1799, pnl»h-hial JimsHnnoj ilo/n ; I860, vis¬ 
ited Com incut, mid soon after bis return published 
ft Jr ili of ft, in t }'i Moumts ,j Fnt/lanrl, Lm/iol's 
Warning; 1803, marned his <»unin, Miss Sinclair; 

1806, nil 1 * peiiHuiicd , 1800 f>i.bhhlml (fittimh of IK/* 
onung; wa** author (>f biographies of INtinuh, Fted* 
ern k lie* Gr--.it, and Mrs ;*>kldotr* 1777—1844 

I Canning:, (ieorge. English-tuu^iu.m and or aim Pnme 
Minister; entered Par Jiann ill 17<M , with Fiere and 
others, wioti Ant, Junton ; 1807. Seuetarv f<*r foreign 
I affairs ; fought dm I with I'a-tlen agh , agm’u ,-e< retflry 

of foreign iilTau^, 1S32 ; pn noer. 1827 . . . 1770—1827 

! Canova, Antonio Italian Miilptor V,to,s Vntorious 
j Tlis lhu,lutn> and horns (1778), arid Tins, its and the 

j Minotenn \u*ie the iieginmng of a new era in modem 

I srulptiire Among his works are [\nns and AdouUf; 


The Graces; urn! m statu, of lfo*A;//0rto» . . 1757—1822 

Cantu, Cesiue. Italian UKniiun History *f Italian Lit- 

nature . ... ... 1805 - 

Canute King of Denmark and England. Conqueror of 

England . . ... 990-1035 

Caracalla. Emperor of Rome (211-217) Cruel and 

vicious. Assassinated .... .. 188—217 

Caraeoi, Annihul. Italian painter. One of the matrix of 
the Bolognese school; bis best, piecea are in the Fanmso 
Gallm ... * - 1560-1609 

CaraccL Taidovieo Italian painter, founder of the B«> 

loj;ne«ie school. The PrrOt hinff of St. John the Bojdirt 1555—1019 
I Caravaggio, Michael Angelo. Italian painter. Puppet at 

Km,nous, .... 1569—1609 

Cardan, Jerome. Italian physician and scientist. On 

tin Subtlety qf Things .:. 1501-1576 

| Carey, Henry C. American political economist. Politual 
I ^ 1793—1879 
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Carlisle, George W. F. Howard, 7th Karl of. English 

writer nml statesman. Lord Lieutenant of Ireland— 1802--1864 

Carlyle, Thomas. Scotch historian amiessayist; educated 
at University of Edinburgh; became thoroughly familiar 
with German literature; married June Welch (1823), and 
Mettled on a farm; published Sartor licsartm ?, 1834; 

Prerich He volution, 1817 , Chartism, 133!); Heroes and 
Jiao Worship, 18*0, Past and l*r< wit, 1843 ; Latter Day 


Pamphlet*; Otiin c Cromwell'# L tins and Speeches, 1813; 

Life 0/John Sterling, 1331 , Li/e nf Frederick the Gnat , 

1858 61. .1705—1881 

Carnarvon, Henry II M Herbert, 3d Karl English statca 

man, Secretary for the Colonies, 1874 78 . 18*11- 

Carroll, (diaries u>f Cuirolltonj American Revolutionary 
statesman. Niguel of the Declaration of Independence, 

Very wealthy . . 1737-1812 

Casas, Bartholomew de la*. Spanish missionary and Uh- 
toiian. Friend and inculcator of humatuty to the In¬ 
diana. JHetor y of the Indians .1474—1560 

Gasaubon, Isaac. Swiss scholar and nitic. A/Jirtupu*. 1551) 1614 
Cass, Lewis. Annricun statesman an i diplomatist. U. S. 

Senator from Michigan Deraocraiii landidute forPrem- 

dent, 18*0; Seeielary of State . _ 17H2-18t*6 

Caselodorus, Magnus AureliUM. Roman statesman and 

author Jti#l(u tj of the Goths ... 470— 560 

Castelar y Rissollo, Ennlio Spanish Republican orator 
uml «twtcBinan ; President of the Cortex, 1873. Old 

Home and New Italy . . .1832- 

Castiglione, Balthazar. Italian statesman and author. 

The Courtier . ... . 1478-1520 


Castloreagh. Robert Stewart, ViHcount. MaupiKoi Lon¬ 
donderry. Englinh statesman Prominent In suppress¬ 
ing IrKh Rebellion of 1703, in bringing about the Union 
with Ireland; in opposing Bonaparte Committed suicide 1769—1822 
Catherine, Saint. Italian Dominican nun at Siena 

Mediator between the rival Pope** in the great schism 1347—13H0 

Catherine of Arag-on v^iinei) of Henry Vlll of Em, 

lurid. Dlvmerd ... 1486—1536 

Catherine do Medici. <i»een or Ileury 11 of Frame 
Strenuous opponent, of Protestantism ami the Hugue¬ 
not*.. . 1519—1586 

Catherine I Wife of rotor the Great Empress of 

Russia , succeeded to government on bin death. . 1682— 1727 

Catherine II. KmprcsH of Russia Mamed, 1715. the 
nephew of the Empress Eiuaheth, win* heenme Em¬ 
peror as Peter III. in 1762 Catherine deponed him in 
July of that year. She took parr in the partition of 
Poland (1772) , beat the Turks, and annex* d land along 
the Ria<k Sea; and in 1793 got additional tenflnryby 
the second partition of Poland Notortmiskv immoral . 172!)—17% 
Catiline, Litem* Sergius Roman con*;»irntoi, slain no JOH - 62 
Cato, Dionysius Latin didactic pom Distich a <lc Moi-ilnr*. 3d cent. 
Cato, Maicu.s Portias (The Eldert Roman HtutoHimiu 

and author Censor. Dell T. ns tic a . .. »•• e. 235—119 

Cato, MareU" Port!lis (The Yomgei* ” UricciislO Op¬ 
ponent of (Ja-Mir; famed for probity Committed 

HUietdii . nr. 95-46 

Catullua, CaiiH Valeri in. Tlomini lyric poet. (Jai-mina.v, c. 87- 47 

Cttvaignac l.ouwE French general and statesman. Pul 

down the. lnsiiri<‘f"um of 1818; tor ,i time Dh tutor ... 1802—1857 
Cavowr, Camilla 1$ Count. Italian statesman- First 
Prime Minister ol the Kingdom of ltn!v whose unity he 
did more than any other man io bring about , .. 1819 1861 

C ax ton, William. English printer. Introducer of print¬ 
ing into Engttnd. . . . . . .. 1412-1492 

Cecil, William, Lord BurMgh. Lord Treasurer of Eu gland, 

tinder Elizabeth.15.20— 1598 

Cellini. Benvenuto. Italian artist, sculptor, and engineer. 

Life of li Cilhni UtahnofVirsaus .1500—1570 

CelsuB, Auudiua Cornelius. Lfttiu medical writer. De 

Mnliana .... 2d eeul. 


BORN. Dl*» 

Cenoi, Beatrice. A Roman girl, called “ the Ijcautifui 

parricide.” Executed for her crime . 1588—13W 

Cervantes Saavedra, Miguel. Spanish novelist. Don 
Qmxote. Was wounded at the battle of Lcpanto. 1571 ; 
imprisoned in Algiers, where lie Buffered cruelly ; lived 
in poverty; produced dramas, pastorals,and other works. 1547—1618 
Chalmers, Thomas. Scotch pioachcr ami thcologian. 
Foundcroft.be 4 ‘Free Church ” in Scotland. A&tratb- 


omy in If# Connection with lit ligiim . 1780—1847 

Chamberlain, Joseph. English Radical statesman; Pres¬ 
ident of t he Board of Trade. 1836 - 

Chamisso, Adelbert von. Got man poet, traveler, and 

novelist. Peter Schlemthl .. . 1781—1838 

Champollion. Jean F. French Egyptologist und anti¬ 
quary. Hieroglyphic Dictionary . *. 1790- 1832 


Charming, William Ellery. American Unitarian theolo¬ 
gian nml reformer; opponent of sluvety. Remarks on the 
Life and Character of Najjohun Bonaparte; Self Culture; 

The Eh ration of the Laboring Clam * ; Evident t's (if 

Christianity . .. 1780—1841 

Chantrey, Sir Fram is. English sculptor. The. Sleeping 

Child ,to ... .1782-1841 

Charlemagne King of France. Empeior of the Went. 

Son of l\pin the Shoit, became master of the whole 
temtory of the Franks in 771; began a war against the 
Saxons, 772, which lasted thirty yetiis ; conquctcd Desl- 
derius, King of (in* Lombards ; received the crown of 
Lombardy, 774 ; he was defeated by the Suraccus at 
ltonce^vitlles, 778 ; vviw omvnd Emperor of the West, 
with the title of Cu>ar Augustu», by Pope Leo III , 

800 Ills empire extended fiom the Elbe to the Ebro, 
and from Calabria to Hungary, lie was the lounder of 

the Cmlovinglan line of kings . . 742— 814 

Charles II tl of Franco) 1 The Bald” Emperor of Ger¬ 
many Inv.ub.d It dj. and was crowned Empeior . 823 - 877 
Charles V. *1 of Spam). Emperor of Germany; son of 
Philip, niehdnko of Austria, and Joanna, daughter and 
heiress of FeidImtiid and lobelia; inherited the Low 
Commies from UK father; succeeded to the Spanish 
throne in 15)6, and became Emperor ol Germany frj 
1519 , summoned the Do r of Worm** to put down 
Lathe! In 1531 Waning again if Francis L of France, 
and Pope Clement VII. in 1527, lus army captured and 
sacked Rome . opposed the Protestants, but made con¬ 
tusion to them by the maty of Piwkhu 1553 ; abdicated 
7552, und withdrew to the motiuMoiy of SI. YuMe, Spain. 150U—1538 
Charles VI i” The Well Beloved *'). King of France Be¬ 
came deranged. 1192 ; his leigq memorable for troubles 

between Ariuagnaitf ;»nd Burgundians.1368-1422 

Charles VII. (”lhe Vivtonous"). King of France. 

Evpellcr of the English... 1*403— 14G1 

Charles XII. Kmc of Sweden, J697-171H. Soldier and 
(onrjucioi Came to ihe throne in 1697. Peter ihc Great 
of Russia, Fiednick XV of Denmark, and Augustus of 
Poland made a league against him in 1709. He besieged 
Copenhagen, and foiced Denmark to make peace ; beat 
theRuBHiaiiH, and in tin 1 next campaign invaded Poland, 
where he comiadled Augustus to resign , invaded Rus¬ 
sia, and was defeated (1709) nt Pultowa, losing 9,000 


killed, and ftJXWprisoners; found refuge in Turkey, from 
which he noon returned ; invading Norway, ho was 

killed at theViege of Frederlckshalle.. 16863—1718 

Charles I King of England Beheaded after vnirdy at- ' 

tempting to Hubdue his rebellious subject*. 1009—1649 

Charles II. King of England. (1660-1685 ) Cureleaa, 

w Itty, and litem Ions . 1030-1685 

Charles the Bold. Duke of Burgundy. Warred with 
Louis XT. of Finnic, und Ren6 of Lorraine ; killed 

lighting the Swiss allies of the latter.. 1483—1477 

Charron, Pierre. Fieueh moralist. IH la Sagme . 1581—1693 

Ghartier, Alain. Fictich jmet. Hook'qftlie four Ladies . 1385—14(54 
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BOHN. UIKD, 

CR&fte, Salmon P- American statesman and jurist. ftec'y 


of tho Treasury, Chief Justice of the U. 8. 1808-1873 

Chateaubriand, Francis A., Viscount of. French poet 

and prose writer Genie du Christian iame, A tala — 1708—1848 


Chatham, William Pitt, First Earl of. English statesman 
and orator. “The Great Commoner ; ” entered Parlia¬ 
ment, 1735; opposed Walpole’s ministry; Premier, 
3757; formed coalition ministry with Newcastle; re¬ 
signed, 1761; oppot**d taxation of the American Col¬ 


onies... . 1708-1778 

I Shatter ton, Thoina>. English poet and literary impostor; 
fabricated w orks which he attributed to Rowley, a monk 
of the 15Lh century The. Bottle qf Hastings The 'Tour¬ 
nament ; Ode to Ella , .1752— 1770 

. Chaucer, Geoffrey. Engl Mi poet The Canterbury'Tala ; 
in the household of Kdwaid 111.; ambassador to Genoa, 

1378; compt roller of custom* at. London ; knight of the 


shire for Kent, 1386 ; among hi* works art* Tilt Court of 
Loth 1 ; Leifntd (f Good Women; ’Trail us and C/asetdc. 1328 1400 
Chenier, And id M. du. French lyne poet. Ttut Young ~ 

Captive . . 1764 • 1704 

Cherbuiiez. Victor. French novelist. P/ot>jW' Bandore; 

L'hie,t lie Jean Tfterol ... . .1832 

Cherubini. Mariu L. C. 7,. S Italian musical composer. 

Produced at London in 1781 his operas The J k nt ended 
Prinass, and GiuhoSabina; after 1780 he llv» d in Paris, 
where his opera JLodoiska nppt miccJ in 1701 Among his 
other works me Mrdfe, Elisa, Ah Huba, and, in tiered 


music, the Etymon . 1700—1842 

Chesterfield, Philip D. Stanhope, Earl of English wit 

nod man of fashion h f (< /> .. , ... 1694 1713 

Chevalier, Michael. F/ench political economist On tin 1 

j Material Jute resit qf France . 18(H)—181*6 

Chillingrworth. William. Englbh theologian. The lit 

lUjton of Prop slants ; a Safe Way to S. deal am. 1602" 1644 

Choate, Rufus. American lawyei, oratoi,und statesman 
Most eloquent, advocate of his time ; U. S. Senator Irom 
Mass. . 1799—18')!) 


Chopin, Frederick, Polish composer ami pianist. Went 
to Pans in 1832. where he wa« mo-4 admired; wu* him¬ 
self unaccomplished and successful performer Among 
his work* ore many mazurkas, wait/.es and concertos 
Ills work* Hie perhaps tin* best of piam» music. His 

life lias been written by Liszt,. .1810 -1819 

Christina, tjnecu of Sweden E<centric and learned; 

daughter of Gustav u* Adolphus; abdicated in 1651 . 11026—'1680 

Chryooatom, John. “The Golden-mouthed.” Gieek 

poacher and theologian; Archbishop of Constantinople 317 - 407 
Churchill, Charles. English poet,; schoolmate of Cow 
|H i r; eutcicd Church against his will, became dissi¬ 
pated ; assisted Wilkes on North Bn/on; The Rosnad; 

The Btt/d; The Prophecy of Famine; The Confiture. 1731-1161 
Cibber, Colley. English actor and dramatist. Poet 

Laureate. Richard III. altered .1671 117)7 

Cicero, Marcus Tullius. Roman orator, statesman, and 
author. Received a I borough education, Incoming 
familiar with Greek literature. After travelling, he be¬ 
gan (at 25) Ids successful career as an advocate; vvus 
quuestor 76 n.e ; ncdile 70 n.c ; and consul 63 w.o. 

In his consulship suppressed the conspltuey of Cati¬ 
line; went In exile in 58 n.c. but was recalled; was a 
Pompeian, but enjoyed the favor of Cesar; was slain by 
the eoidierfl of Antony. Among liis orations am his great 
speeches against Catiline, and against Verres, in de¬ 
fence of Milo, and of Archas. Among his philo¬ 
sophical works ore- De JNatura Deorum and Tu<ctitan 
Disputations. Ilia work On Old Aye is perhaps the best 

known of hl« writings.103— 46 

Gimabue, John. Early Italian painter. Restorer of 

pointing in Italy .. 1240 -1800 

Ginobmatus, Lnclua Quintus. Roman general and states- 


UORN. iuku. 

man. Taken from the plow and made Dictator; con¬ 
quered the^Equiana. ... 516—488 

Cinna, Lucius Cornelius. Roman demagogue. Partisan of 
Marius, with whom lie captured Rome and masMiicd 

the adherents of Sulla. ... . .a.c. — 84 

Cinq Mars, Henri C. de Ruze, Marquis of Favorite of 
Louis XIII. of Franco ; Giand-equerry ; executed ou a 

(barge of treason. . , . .. . 1020—1642 

Clarendon, Edward Hyde, 1st Earl of. Lord Chancellor of 
England ; chief udwiser of Charles IT. in his exile, and 
Ids Pi nne Minister, 1600-7. Historian. I fatter y of the 

R,‘helium .1 GOB—1674 

Clarke. Adam. Irish Methodist Biblh al commenrator. 

Commentary on the Holy Bible . . 1762—1832 

Claude Lorraine (Claude Geletn. French painter. But fur 

and Almsmens . . , . 1000 - 1682 

Cimorosa, Domenico. Italian composer. The Sent 

.1 Ionian* ... .1755—1801 

Claudian, (Maudiu* Lathi pout The Ripe of Proset pine 365— 410 
Claudius Fourth Roman Emperor. (41-54.) Made, a suc¬ 
cessful invasion of Britain.n.c. 10 —a.i>. 64 

Clay. Henry. American orator and slat unman ; horn In 
Virginia; removed to Kentucky in 1797. and practiced 
Uiw ; Speaker of U. S. Congress, trtl I; signed treaty of 
Ghent, 1*15 ; elected speaker, 1815, and thrice re- 
elected ; advocated V S Bank arid Missouri Compro¬ 
mise ; Sec\v of Slate, 1825; ILK Senator, 1832- 42; Whig 
candidate for President, 1841; r< Hooted to Senate, 1848. 1777—1852 
Clemens, Samuel L Americanhumorist ‘’MarkTwain ” 

Ttu hmoetHh Abroad . 1835 —— 

Cleon- Athenian demagogue; foi a linn* a successful 

general; defeated and slum at Amphipollh,. . .in 1 - 422 

Cleopatra. Queen of Egypt. Mistier of Ciesur and An¬ 
tony Daughter of Ptolemy Aidete*, upon whoso 
death, 51 n.c,. she beuirne joint sovereign of Egypt with 
her brother Plolemv , w.u- beautiful and rueom pushed, 
but voluptuous : was expelled fiom the throne by Ptol¬ 
emy' but reinstated by Juliu.-> Co>ar G8 1 ; lived with 
Ciewir at Rome (46-11); in 11, became the favorite of 
Mark Antony ; at the bailie of Actium she fled ; she es¬ 
caped Augustus by killing herself with an asp. .. n.c. 69 SO 
Clinton, IVWIlt. Anieneaii Mutc-mau Governor of Yew 
York ; V. S. Ketuloi ; Federal umdidate for Ptesldont; 
promoter of the Erie (.'mini .... .. 1769—1828 

Clive, Robert, 1st Loul British general, found* r of the 

BrilEb empire in India.. . , . 1725-1774 

Clodius. Publius. Homan tribune and demagogue Oppo 

item of Milo, who finally killed him . u c, - 52 

Clootz. John Baptist. Baum Gennnu trnvelkr and 

Fteneh ReynluiiouNt Guillotined, .. . 1753- 1794 

Clough, Arthm Hii' h English poet Bup.-yt has; Amouttt 

de Voyage ; l/my-Vo- atom Pastoral; A mbat valia .... 1819—1861 
Clovis I, King of the Finnks Conquerer of the GuiiN, 465 - 5G 
Cobbett. William English radical, refovuur, and writer. 

Cottage Eumorn j . .. . .• 1762-'1835 

Cobden, Kit hind. English statesman amt economist, 

leader of the Anti-t'orn Law League . . 1801--1865 

Coko Sir Edward English Lord Chief Jukiw c*. Rtjxtefs. 1552- 1033 
Colbert, Jean Baptiste. Fiench statesman mul tlnancier. 
Controller-general of the tinuuces; principal minister 

or Louh XIV. .1019-1083 

Colenso, John W. English theologian, Bishop of Natal. 

The Pmttaitmh unit Book of Joshua critically t'n/t ddered. 1814- 

CoIericlR-o. Samuel Taylor. English poet and philosopher. 

Ttu- Ancient Manner; educated at Cambridge; with 
Southey, ciune near emigrating to America to found 
democratic community in 1791: with Wordsworth wrote 
Lyrical Ballads; studied German literature in Gottin¬ 
gen; 1816-25, published (Jhnstabd: A Lay Sermon; 

Zapoyla; Blogmphia lAteraria; Aids Vo Refection; 

was a slave to opium.....1772—1834 
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BORN. DCBD. 


BORN. DIED. 

ColUmy, Oaspard dc. French admiral. lluguenoMeadcr; 


killed in the massacre of Si. Bartholomew.,... 1517—1573 

Collinerwoodi Cuthbcrt. Lord High Admiral of England; 

second in command at (he battle of Trafalgar. 1750—1810 

Collina, William. English poet; educated at Oxford; 
friend of Dr. Johnson; published Odes 1747; insane 

latter part of his life. Thr Passions . 1730—1756 

Colman, George (The Younger). English dramatist. John 

Bull . ... ..... ... 1702-1886 

Colt, Samuel American Inventor: Colt’s reudver. 1814—1863 


Columbus, Christopher Dlaicnoror of America ; born in 
Genoa; studied at University of Padua ; a sailor at 14; 
removed to Litdmn 1470 ; went, with Portugueso navi¬ 
gators to Western Africa; expected by sailing westward 
to And India; left Palos (Aug. 8, 1493) with 3 vessels; 


discovered San Salvador Oct. 13; visited Cuba and 
Haytl ; 1493 discovered Porto Rico and Jamaica : 149,3 
continent at mouth of Orinoco ; 1503 Honduras; died 

in poverty ami neglect. 1436—1506 

Combe, George. English phrenologist ami educator. Con¬ 
stitution itf Han . 1788-1858 

Comines, Phihppede. French statesman and historian. 

Memoirs . 1445—1509 

Commodus. Emperor of Ituinc (180 192). Cruel and 

vicious. Poisoned.,. 161-193 

Comte, Angusio. French philosopher. Founder of pos¬ 
itivism. Course qf i*osltive Philosophy . 1798—1857 


GondS. Louis II, Prince dc. “The Great Condo.” French 
general; defeated Spaniards at Rorrol, 1643 ; and the Get- 
mans at Nordhngen, 1645 ; returned to Fiance, 1659 ; en 
tered the Spanish service, 1653; defeated William of 

Orange, 1671.*..1621-1686 

Condillac, Stephen B. de. French philosopher. Ttealise 

on Bensa/ionfi .1715- 1780 

Condorcot, Marie J. A. N., Caritat, Murqtilb of. French 
metaphysician Ihstorual 8 k< (<h qf (he I*rogi fss of th< 

Human Mind .. . 1743-1794 

Confucius, (Knng-futse) Chinese philosopher and theo¬ 
logian. Came forward as u lehgiont* teat her at 22 ; was 
for a time minister of crime ; euh'-eqm-ntly he traveled 
extensively. His influence lit the East 1ms been enor¬ 
mous- His philosophy related to the present life onlj ; 
had nothing do with physics or metupltjaics; his 

sole object has to promote human happiness. b. c 551— 479 

Congreve, William. English dramatist, man of fashion 
and wit. The Old Bachelor, 1698 ; The Double Dialer, 

1694 ; tore for TuOVe, 1695 ; The Mourning It tide, 1697 ; 

The Way if the World, 1700. Was appointed Secretary 
of Jamaica, 1714. Pope dedicated his translation of the 


to him.. ] 670—1729 

Conkliuff, ftoseoe. Atmriean RepuhJicnn, lawyer and 

statesman V S. Senator from m. y.1828 

Constantino I., (“‘ The Great *’) Roman Emperor (306 
387) Removed the Capital of the Empire to By- 

win Hum.. . 372- 337 

Cook, Captain James. English circumnavigator of the 

globe, and di-eoverer Killed by Hawaians Journal 1728—1779 
Cooke, George Fret lei lei English actor. Great as/?;«•//- 

anl FIT. and /ago . .. 1755-1812 

Cooper. Kir Astlej V. ‘English surgeon. AnatomyandDo- 

eases of the Hreast . 1768- -1841 

Cooper, Peter. American philanthropist; founder of 

Cooper Union. 1791 — 


Cooper, James Fetmimorc. American novelist. Studied 
for a time at, Tide College, and was a midshipman for a 
few years ; published hh first novel l*rec(ivtion s ii. Jfiht). 
The sea stories a^e his best Among his works are The 
8ny, The Pioneers, The Pilot, Lionel Lincoln, The 
Praine, The Bravo , The Il,d h'<wr, The Pathfinder, 
The Dee/slayer, Wing and Wing. A font and Ashore, Oak 
Ofmdngs 

H= 


Copernicus, Nicholas. German astronomer. Demolished 
the Ptolemaic theory of the universe and demonstrated 
that the sun Is the center of the universe In bis great 
work The Revolution cf theAklcetiai Orb*. Its publica¬ 
tion was delayed (for fear of persecution, it Is said) so 
that a copy of it did not reach him till the day of bis 


death. 1478-1543 

Copley, John Singleton. English (American born) painter. 

The Death qf Lord Chatham ;. 1787—1815 

Corday, Charlotte de. Slayer of Marat. 1788—1798 


Coriolanua. Roman patrician and general. Conqueror 

of tiie VoIbcIhiis, to whom lie uflenvurds deserted..c.SthCent’y. 
Corneille, Dcrre. French dramatist. The CUP, founder 
of the classical French drama; produced the Cid in 
1630; among his other works are Let Horace*, China, and 

Poliieucte . . 1606—1684 " 

Cornell, Ezra American philanthropist. Founder of 

Cornell University. 1807—1674 

Correggio. Antonio Allegri da. Italian painter. The As¬ 
sumption qf the Virgin, Was extremely skillful In the 
use of chiaroscuro, and foreshortening. Among his 
wink- are a Penitent Magdalen (at Dresden); Sl.Jer- 
orn. ; No'te (a picture of the Nativity); Kent limn); and a 


Holy Family called La Vierqe an Pankr ..*. 1474 — 1584 

Cortez, Hernando, Spanish Conqueror of Mexico. 1485—1547 

Corvinua, Matthias. King of Hungary; conqueror of 

Austria.1443—1490 

Cousin, Victor, Fiend, eclectic philosopher and writer. 

Course qf Moral Philosophy . 171)?—1867 

Couture, Thomas. French painter. Homans of the Decadence (815-1867 

Cowley, Ahrahanr. English poet. Pindaric Odes .1618—1867 

Cowper. William English poet ; dime of good family; 
studied at Westminster school: was railed to the liar tint 
newer practiced; suffered mental derangement for sever¬ 
al years Published his great, work, The Tush. In 1785 
Ills letters are among the best In the language. Ills 


translation of llomer is a most faithful rendering. 1731 — 1800 

Crabbe, George. English poet ; at first a surgeon ; went 
to Condon where he was befriended by 1‘dniund Burke; 
published The Library in 17HJ ; soon after ho wan or¬ 
dained a priest in the Church of England ; published 
The Tillage, his host work, in 1783; The Parish 
Hegister, 1807; The lloimojh, 1K10 ; Tales in Terse, 181? 1754—1838 

Cranach, Lucius, (termini painter. Crodjixion . 3478—16153 

Cranmor, Thomas. Archbishop of Canterbury. Keform- 

er. Burnt.I486-1556 

Crasaus, Marcus Lieinlus. Koir.riB plutocrat. Triumvir 
with Cicsar and Pompoy. Defeated and slain by the 

Parthlans.n.(. Ills— 53 

Crasaus. King of L,dia. Famous for his wealth.. . u.c. 590 -546 

Cromwell, Oliver. Lord Protector of England. M.P. In 
1688 and 1691; entered army as Captain of Cavalry, 1648; 
led left v,dug ut Marston Moor, 1644; as Fairfax’s lleut.' 
gen. led right wing at Nascby, 1615; won at Preston, 1048; 
signed death warrant of Charles 1 , 1640; made Com¬ 
mander in Chief, 1650; routed Hie Scotch nt Dnnhnr, *' 

beat Charles at Worcester, 1651; dissolved Parliament, 

1653; wa« treated Protector, 1654. 1569—1658 

Cromwell, Thomas. Earl of Essex. English statesman. 

Minister of Henry VIII. Prominent In the suppression 

of monasteries. 1460—1540 

Cruikahank, George. English caricaturist. Cotnlc 

Almanack . 1768-1878 

Cudworth, Kalph. English metaphysician. The True 

Intellectual System .♦. 1017—1688 

Cumberland, William Augustus, Duke of. Bon of 

George If. Conqueror at Culioden.’l. 1781—1765 

Curran, John Philpot. Irish barrister and orator. Stieech 

In Defence of Roman . 1760—1817 

Curtis, Benjamin Robbins. American Jurist. Justice of 

the IInited States Supreme Court. 1809—1874 


1789-1851 

— ~ r . .... .. = 3 
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Curtis, Oeorgn William. American orator, author ant! 

journalist. Nile Note); Totlp'har Papere.. . Jtat — 

Cturtius Ernest German etholar aud author. Ubdory if 

Greece .. 18)4 — 

Gurttua, Bufua Quintus. Homan Historian. Alnrimthr 

the Great .1st Cont’y. 

Cttshinff, Caleb. American lawyer, diplomatist and stales- 
man. Attorney-General of (lie United States; Minister 

to China. The Treaty of Gnu Mt.. .. 1SOO- 1879 

Cushman, Charlotte S. American actress. Great as J ley 

Mfrrilies..,. . 181(1 181(1 


Cuvier, George C. L. !>., Baron de. Fienrli naturalist 
Animal Kingdom. Assistant professor of comparative 
anatomy at. Purls Museum of 'Natural History, 1795; 
published, 1817, his Animal Kingdom, Jn which he 
divided animals Into four classes; began In 1823 Ids 
Natural History of Ftskm; was founder of the science 


of comparative anatomy. 17 t;o ix :!2 

Cyprian, Balm. Bishop of Carthage. Martyr, On the 

Unity if God .. 200 - 

Cyrua (The Elder!. King of Persia. Conqueror or Bali.) - 

loll.-.n e-r >29 

Cyrua (Tho Younger). Hero of Xenophon's Anahnrii 

Defeated and slain at fun,tea.u , _ 

Dacier, Andre. French selmlnr and eritie. Coawientan/ 

on Harare . 1051 irgg 

Dacier, Anno l.efevre. Wife of the above. Clns.vic.-il 

scholar and translator of llonier.1054---17JO 

Dajriierre, Louis .f. M. Fionch photographer. Daguerreo¬ 
types .1780*-1851 

DagueBseau. Henri F. Froncli elraneellor, orator and 
lawyer; defended Galilean Cliun.h; instltutud legislative 

reforms. , . ngis- 17.71 

D’Albret, Jeanne. Queen of Nuvune Support,! of 

French Protestanllsm. Motion of Ilenry IV.152 h 1572 

D’Alembert, Jean le ltond. Flench uulliemalinan mid 

philosopher. Elaiients of Philosophy . 1717 17^3 

Dallas, George M. American Democratic poluieuin Vice 

President, 1845-49 . . 17H7 isr.i 

Dalton. John. English nulural pldlo-bplier. I’ropomider 
of the atomic tlieoiy. Nan .Sydoii oj (herniad 

ophy . .. lTiiii IS 41 

D’Amboise, George. Cardinal Mini-tor of Loul* XII 

of France. . 1400-1310 

Daznianl, Peter. Italian crrlesiastn uml anthoi Car¬ 
dinal Bishop of Ostia. Attempted to ehe, k simoni .. «»!*o— lofj 

Damiens, Robert F. French fanatic Attempted t,, mur¬ 
der Louis XV. of France . .. . 1711 - 1157 

Dampittr, William. English explorer and nuvigidor 

Voyage Round the Wot hi .. . 1 1712 

Dana, Charles A. American journalist Editor of tire 

New York Nun.iSl!)- 

Dana, Richard Henry. American poet and man of letters 

The Burro mer ; The Dying /hirer: Thr Idle Man.. 1781-1879 

Dana, Richard Henry. Bon of the above. Ammlenn 
lawyer and author. Two Ye,ire Ref ore tin Hast. Kditoi 

ot Whea/on'e International Kaw . .. 1915*188'; 

Dancer. Daniel. English ruiser . lTiii - U 94 

Dandolo, Enrico. The Blind Doge of Venice. , Tool. 

Byzantium by storm. 1108-1205 

Dane, Nathan. American lawyer and statesman. Antlmr 

Of the Ordinance of 1787. Digest . 1TN2 1815 

Daniel, Jewish prophet of the fith Cent, n c. Reputed 

author of the book homing his name. 

Daniel, Amaud. Greatest of tho Provincial troubadours -- 1198 
Daniel, Samuel. English foot and antiquarian. Moan- 
philus ; The Tragedy if Cleopatra ; The Civil Ware of 

York n nit In reader ; History cf England .1502 - ltit# 

Dante degll Alighieri Greatest Italian Poet. The 
PitHue Comedy. Pawed much of hi* time In exile from 


Bohn. unto. 


Florence for political causes. Wrote The New life 
\ Vi'n. Nuara), the Cm Vito, treatise on the Italian lan¬ 
guage/A’ VidgnH Eiognio, and De Monarchal ..1865—1821 

Danton, cringe J. French Hevolulionlst. Head of (ho 

" Danumist*.’’ Minister of Justice. 1759- 1794 

D'Arblay, Mme. Frances (Miss Burney), English novel¬ 
ist. Evelina ; Cecilia, Camilla .1752—181(1 

Dare, Viiginia. First American-bum child of English 

paleilIs ..1587 — 

D’Argensola, i-upereio L. Spanish poet and dramatist. 


. .. «■ • ItAhj— iuio 

Darius I. fltytaspeh) King of IVinia n c. 521-485. 

tin* warn villi the Wrecks. Hi* SuluipM Dalis and 

Artaphrmc* wm* defeated al Marathon .n. c - 485 

Darius III (rodouiatinimh kiiiR of Persia b.c, 316-330. 

Defeated and dethroned by Alexander the Great... n.c. 380— 330 
Darling-, Grace Entflmh heroine mid h^hlhouxo keeper. 1815---1842 
Daruley, Hniry, Kurl ot Married Mary Queen of Scot*. 

Murdered ut h -uppo^ed) by the Karl of ftothwdll. 1541-1567 


Darwin, rhurle**. Kn^lH-h naturalist. Oiijfmator of the 
lbeo ( y ot evolution ; held that all the various* forms nf 
animal and \c -viable life )»;>vbeen produced by a 
seller, of j'rudnid «luinge- in uutural descent. Origin of 
Sfin }»*>,’ Tht rifwmt <>J Mi(h; Thu Fertilization of 


On ho/s .... ... . 18W-1882 

Darwin, JiiasmiH. Kn^li-h poet The Jams <f (hi 

Miff* . 1701-1802 

D’Aubig-n^, Tlicodme Flench ^oldhr, historian and 

poet hf\ Tnxgtqo. % . .1550-1(530 

Daudot, Alphonse. French umelisf. Jack . 1840 - 

Daunou, IVrre P F. Fruidi author ami statesman 

Cin/in of ][ntoti<nl nhidns .1701 -18^10 

Davonant, Sir William. Kii"IFh duunulist ami poet, 

(The tiuhuMmdi r j>i< poem, iiwfutntur .lfKK>—1008 

David Kiutrof I-rm I. Amhor of many of the pNuhrm..B. c. lfWO—1015 
David, Jiie<pies I.cmLs l’temh hi^loneal palmer. TiUqp 

of (he Sihtnfi .]748ss 1825 


David, 1’ieiTe .7 Kteneh sculptoi linbt of WwuhliigUvt .. 1789—1850 
Da Vinci, Leonardo. Italian painter, t-culplor, engineer 
and um\tT-iil ftenhi". Jin Iah<\ s SupjHr. Anion^his* 
work**are Mvl/oma, letsmli (in* t/Af/ound Tfo Vng/n on 
Hu Kn<ts of SI. Anne. In th<» lu>t pin of 1 i|m life lie was 

tn the service of Ftmu l* I of France.. . 1452-1519 

Davis, Jetler^on. Ament an r-t.itep.mun Chaduuled ttt 
Wod Potnl ; *evvid in Hhek lln\M. wiir, colonel In 
MeMi*au\'di; eha ted to l T S SeimP*, 1817; Set r(tfiry or 
War, 18VJ M, re-rlei ted to S< uate ]8 r >7; Proddeuf, 

Southe)n (’oiifede’UM JKM 155 . . .. ... 1808 - 

Dovoust, LouK N Duke of Auer-null. One of Napo- 

leon'.sm.u-Ualb l»eU‘itt»«l tin- Piu-smte- nt Am istadt, 1770-—1S2H 
Davy, Sir irum]>htey rnpP'-h ph\Dl-rovered 
that the |i> < <1 alkalies ar» nut'ilhi oxide*., i'liblinhed 

7it if.r/. ft* v. C/trontM 1 nmt Th/fiv-iijihiatl .. .. ITi’R—1820 ' 

Decatur, St-phen Ameruan naval eommnnder. Cap¬ 
tured Mn Ihlli-h fr.L,ic1e Man doman; defeated AI«;cr- 

\nvrs .1779—1820 

De Foe. Daniel lindi-h noveli-? ; mui of a Dissenting 
London butcher; took pail in Momnouth’ri rebellion. 

1701, puldjidmd Pht Ti n, Horn A7 igltOimon : 1702, The 
Short i .• t W'lj/ with Ih .s tn/<re, On which he was impris¬ 
oned uud pilhoied ; wih t-nh'-e(|uenily committed to 
Newgate, produced hi-- *'reat xvork. Hofnnson Crusoe, in 


1711*; Mi’ll Fhduti,*. 1721 ; Coton l Jo k\ 1721 . 1661—1731 

Dekker, TUounis. l'uuril-h dramali*!. ; wiotc pluys iu con- 
jum lion wth Dow lev uml Ford. The 0 nils Hornbook ; 

Forionatus, or Hu Wtehiug Cop . -—1641 

Delacroix, Ferdinand V. E. French jminter. The Women 

of Algiers . 17W-1863 

Delane, W. F. A. Chief editor of the London 7 'Imes . lT&i—1857 

Delaroche, French painter. The Girondist, m 

l*rU<m . 1797—1806 
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BIOGRAPHY OF DISTINGUISHED PERSON'S, 


BORN. 

Dcilavlgne, Jean F. C. French poet and dramatist. The 

Sicilian Vespers .... , 1793- 1843 

Delorme, Marlon. French prostitute and beauty. Friend 

of Richelieu and 8t. Evremond. lull!—1050 

Del Sarto, Andtea Vanntiehl. Italian painter. Mailo/ma 

di S. Francesco . 1188—1530 

Demetrius Poliorcetee. King [J Main,Ionia. One uf 
Alexander the Great's generals , famed for tlie number 

of cities he had captured . .n.c. 37-283 

Democritus (of Abderai. “ The Laughing rhlloso- 

phor." • . no. -lIRr— 357 

Demosthenes. Greatest Greek orator; had su Impedi¬ 
ment In his speech which he conquered with persistent, 
effort; was at) opponent of Philip of Macedon, against 
whom, between 352 ami 3(0 n.c., he delivered hts II 
Philippics It being purposed to give lilin a ciown, 

AEschines opposed ; tins was the cause-of the noblest 
speed) of Demosthenes, that On the ('town; finally 

committed suicide ; left HO speeches.n.c. 385— 322 

Denham, Sir John. English poet, pauper's Hill .... 1610 —1G6H 
Denman, Thomas, Lord Chief Justice of England . 1779—1854 

Denys, tSaint. Apostle of Frimn Fn>t Bishop of Ikit is 

Martyr . . .-272 

De Quinoey, Thomas. English autlior; son of weallliy 
Manchester merchant; educated at Oxford, where he 
contracted opium habit; was a brilliant magazine 
writer Confessions of an Opt nut Eater . 1785- 1859 

Derby, Ueoffiey Smith Stanley, Earl of. English Tory 

statesman. Translator of Homer Prime Minister ... 1790— 1MC8 
Desamplers, Marc A. M French lyric port Famous 


writer of drinking songs . ... 1772-1827 

Descartes, Rene, French philosophci and metaphysi¬ 
cian. Ittsconrsi' on the M-flue I ,>t Beastming Be//; 
published. Hill, Metliln/lonrs de Pinna Plnlnrn/ihiit; 
in 1644, Pi inapt,'* if Philosophy ; made many discov¬ 
eries in algebra anil geometry. " 1 think, then-fore 

lam” . 159H—IH50 

Desmoulins, B Camille, French Revolutionist. Editoi 

of the i'trnjr Pordfher . guillotined.. . . . 17H2 thill 

DeSoto, Ferdinand. Spanish adventurer Discovcret of 

the Missls-fppi .. .... 1500 1542 

Desporteg, Philippe French lyric poet ; autlior of many 

erotic and anacreontic songs . 1515 —IhfW 

D’Estrfes, Gubriclle. Mistrra- of Henry IV. of France 1570 -1599 
De Vigny, Alfred, Count French poet and novelist. 

Piny Mars . ,. 17*81 -1853 

Devoushire, Geoigiami Cavendish, Duchess of. EnglMi 

beauty and woman of fashion. 1757-1806 

De Witt, John (hand Pensionary of Holland. Leader 

of the Anti-Change party. 11,25—1072 ! 


sobx. Ann. 

Dion Cassius. Greek historian. History tf Rome . 153— 860 

Dion Chrysoston, Greek rhetorician. 80 of Ms ora- 

tiona arc extant .. .... .2d Ceut’y 

Dionysius (the Elder) of Syracuse. Greek general who 

made himself tyiaut..,B.O. 430— 367 

Dionysius of Syracuse (the Younger). Tyrant Deposed . 

Ijy Conuth. Afterward tanght school..B.o. 898— 340 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus. Greek historian. Bo- 

man Antiquities .IstCent’y 

Disraeli, Benjamin, Earl of Beaconaflold. English states¬ 
man and novelist. Premier <1874-1880). English rop- 
sentative at tlie Congress of Berlin. Coulngsby, Vivian 
Grey, The young Duke. ContaHni Fleming , Henrietta 


Temple, FnUymion, Lothalr ...... 1805—1881 

Disraeli, Isaac. English author. Curiosities <j f Litera¬ 
ture . 1707-1848 

Dix, John A. American statesman and general; senator. 

Minister to France. 1798-187# 

Doddridge, Philip. English dissenting minister. The 

Biss ami Ftiuptis <f Religion in the Soul . 1708—1751 

Dodington, George Bubb, Lord Mclcombc. English poil- 
tbni and writer. Diary. Ambassador to Spain. Pa¬ 
tron of Thomson ami Young. 1691—1702 

Dolce, Carlo Italian painter. Christ on Mount Olicet. . 1016—1086 
Domenichino (Dominic Zampierl). Italian palmer. 

The Martyrdom of SI. Agnes .1581—1041 

Dominic de Suzman, Saint. Spanish inquisitor; 

founder of the Dominican monks . 1170—1221 

Domitian Roman Emperor Rapacious and cruel; as- 

Hii-Hiuati-d.. 52— #6 

Donatello I Donato ili Bclto dl Jlncdl), Italian sculptor. 

■lutlilh holding the head (f Hokfeme* . 1383—1486 

Donizetti, Gaetano. Dalian composer. Lmia di Lean- 
tin minor / Liienxta Borgia; Anna Volenti; Linda dl 

Phumentni . 1798-1848 

Donne, John English poet and divine ; Works consist of 
elegies, satires, epigrams, religious poems ; first of the 

"metaphysical poets.” Pseudo-Martyrs . 1578—1631 

Doria, Andrew. Genoese naval commander. Defeated the 

Turks. 1408-1560 

D’Orsay, Alfred G. (5., Count. Flench artist, and man of 

fashion in England . 1798—1852 

Dorset. Chat les Sackvllle, Kurt of. English poet and pa- 

Iron of h ttets Rescued Dryden from poverty. 1837—1700 

Douglas, Gawavn. Scotch poet Palate qf Honor; King 

Hart, and a translation of the AEnfld into Scottish versa 1475—1522 
Douglas, Stephen A. American democratic politician, 

Senator from Illinois, The Kansas-Nebraska Bill . 1818—1861 

Draco. Athenian legislator ; noted for the severity of hts 

laws.B.c. 7th Cent’y 


Dlbdin, Charles English song w-,*'.-. Torn Bowling. 1715- tsif 

Dickens, Charles English in" -. list , parliamentary re¬ 
porter and journalist; published Shehh.es byline, IKTri; 
next appeared Pukwiek Paters, Oliver Twist. Nicholas 
Nickltbj, The Old e'oi easily Shop, Burnaby Budge, 

American Notes, Mon; Phns:Unit, Dotnbey anil Son, 

David Pnpinrjieht leak. House, Hunt Times, Little 
Burnt, The Tate if Two Ciller, (heat Expectations, Our 

Mutual Frond Edwin Drnod . 1812—1070 

Diderot. Deni-, French philosopher and novelist En - 

cyclop db .1713-1784 

Digby, Sii Ki nehn Engli-h nntlior ('hen,era) Secrete 11103 -1003 
DiocieBlan. Roman Emperor, 2X1 305 Divided the 
Empire for administrative pur pose-, J J , -scented the 

Christians. . 216 -313 

Diodorus Siculus. Girek iihturinn Hiitmical Li¬ 
brary .. . ..... .lie. l-,t CcriCy 

Diogouea. Greek cynic, philosopher. Surly and inde¬ 
pendent inhabitant, of a tub .. .B.c _ 323 

Diogenes Laertius. Greek Listcrian. Lives of the 1'hi- 

losuphers .'.M Ce.il.-y 


Drake, Sir Franc;*. English nnvigntor and admiral; 
preyed upon Spanish commerce ; burned 100"Spanish 

vessels in Cadiz . 1545—1599 

Drake, Joseph Hodman. American poet. The Culprit 

Fay; The American Flag ... 1795— ltMO 

Drayton, Michael. English poet. DotyotblOn ; The Shep¬ 
herd's Garland; The Baron's Wars . 1563—1681 

Drummond, William (of Ilawilioniden.) Scotch poet. 

Praise of a Solitary Life ; Tears on the Death of Merli- 
etdes; Poems ; Forth Feasting ; Polrmo ; Mlddinla ; 
friend of Drayton and Ben Jonson.. 1585-1849 


Dryden, John. English poet and dramatist • educated at 
Cambridge; appointed poet-lauritute. 1670; produced 
Absalom and AehUgphM, 1081; also, The Medal ; 1888 
(he second part of Absalom and AchiUtphel and Mete 
Flrcknoe , became Roman Catholic and produced The 
Hind amt the. Panther; 1094-6, translated Virgil; 1896 
appeared Ode. on 8 blander'* Feast ; 1898-1700, Fables. 

Of his dramatic works, Alt for Lose is the beet......... 1881—1700 

Dubarry, Marie Jeanne, Countess. Mistress of Unit 

XV. of France.. .... 17S6—1783 
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Dubell*y, Joachim. French {wet; one of the “ Pleiad." 1588—1660 
Dubois, William, Cardinal. French Prime Minister. 

Teaober of the Regent Dolce of Orloane; Archbishop 

ol Cemhrejr. 1666—1783 

Tliigtinerllni Bertrand. Constable of France. Expelled 

, the English from France . 1815—1380 

Human, Alexandre. French novelist. The Three Mus- 

ketetn . 1803-1870 

Human, Alexandre (Jr.). French novelist and dramatist. 

ha Home aux Camillas ...1824— 

Dundas, Henry, Viscount Melville. English statesman. 

Secretary of War, friend and supporter of Pitt. 1740—1811 

Duns Bootus, John. Scotch schoolman. Founder or the 
Bcotlste who opposed the Thomists, i.c., followers of 

Thomas Aquinas. 1265—1308 

Hunatau, Saint. Saxon Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
statesman. Increased the power of tbc monks as against 

the secular clergy... . 926— 988 

Dupanloup, Fdllx, A. P., Bishop of Orleans. Treatise on 

Education .'. 1802-1878 

Hupin, Andre M. J. J. Eloquent French advocate and 

statesman. Prirulpla Juris Clvitls . 1783—1865 

Diirer, Albert. German painter and engraver. The Cruel- 
JlxUm. Born at Nurcnberg, where he painted Orpheus; at 
Venice (1505), painted The Martyrdom of SI. Barttuilo- 
mew, and became the friend of Raphael; was court 
painter to Maximilian and Charles V. Among his works 
are Adam and Eve, Adoration <f the Magi, and por¬ 
traits of Erasmus and Kaphuet ; among his best engrav¬ 
ings are The. Revelation of St. John, and A dam ami Eve ■ 1471—1528 
Duroc, Gerard C, W., Duke of Friuli. French Marshal. 

Aide-de-camp and confidential friend of Napoleon I... 1772—1813 


Duval, Claude. French highwayman..1070 

Dwight, Timothy. American clergyman and author. 

President of Yale College. Travels in New England 

and New York . 1752-1817 

Edgeworth, Marla. Miss. English novelist. Belinda; 

Castle Jtarkrent; Popular Talcs; Scnona; The Alt- 

sent a’; Ennui; Essay on Irish Butts . 1707—1849 

Edgeworth, Richard Lovell. Father of the above. Ku 

gllsh writer. Professional Education . 1744—1817 

Edmund, Saint. Saxon king of East Anglia; defeated 

and put. to death by Danes. . 841- 870 

Edward X, King of England ; conqueror of Wales and 

Scotland.1239 1307 

Edward in. King of England ; carried on war (Hundred 

Years’War) with France ; won battle of Crpcy . 1312—1377 

Edward the Black Prince. Son of Eji ward III.; hero 
of the French-Engllsh wars (Hundred Years' War); won 

battle of Poitiers. 1330-137G 

Edward the Confessor. Khig of England : under Nor¬ 
man Influence; virtuous and weak . 1004—1066 

Edwards, Jonathan. American metaphysician; ablest 

Defender of Calvinism. On the Freedom qf the Will .. 1703—1738 
Ejrlnhard. Secretory to Charlemagne ; supposed author 

of a life of Charlemagne. 775— 840 

Bffmont, Lamorol, Count of. Dutch statesman and gen¬ 
eral j hero of Goethe’s Egmont ; won buttle of Grave- 
Unes. Executed. 1522—1568 


bohn. unto. 

lab Armada, and the execution of Mary Queen of Scots. 

Among her favorites were Essex, Leicester, and Raleigh 1533—1603 
Elisabeth Petrovna. Empress of Russia; daughter of 
Peter the Great; opponent, of Frederick the Great in 

Seven Yeara’ War; licentious.1799—176f 

Elisabeth Wood viile. Queen of Edward IV ofEugland-1488 

Elisabeth of York. Queen of Henry VII. of England; 

daughter of Edward IV.; mother of Henry VIII. 1466—1502 

Ellenborough, Edward Law, Earl of. English Jurist ; 

Lord Chief Justice of England. 1748—1818 

Elliott. Kbcnezer. English poet. “ The Corn Law Rhymer." 

Corn haw Rhymes; The Ranter; The YUtaye f\iin- 

arch ; painted social condition of the poor . 1781—1849 

Ellsworth, Oliver. American jurist; Chief Justice of the 

United Slates. 1745-1807 

Elyot, Sir Thomas. English author. The Governor . 1495—154# 

Elzevirs. A celebrated family of printers at Leyden In 

the 16th and 17th Cent. 

Emerson, ltalph Waldo. American transcendental phi¬ 
losopher and poet; graduated at Harvard ; was for a 
times Unitarian minister in Boston ; settled In Concord 
In 1835 ; published Essays on Representative Men, 1850; 

English Traits, 1856 ; The Ihmducl of hlfe, 1800 ; Ihmne, 

1840 and 1807 ; isxiety anti Solitude, 1870, and several 
volumes of Essays. . . . ............. . ..... 180.'!—1882 

Emmett, Robert. Irish patriot; executed for treason_ 1780—1808 

Emmett, Thomas Addis Brother of the above Irish jui- 

trlot, and leading member of the American Bar. 1763—1827 

Empedocles. Greek (Sicilian! natural philosopher: hold 

that Nature Is composed of four elements: nourished B.c. 5th C'ent'y. 
Endioott, John. Governor of (he colony of Massachusetts 

Buy ; emigrated to Salem from England In 1628. 1589—1885 

Engliien, Louis A. H. do Itourlsin, Duke of. Executed 

by Napoleon 1. 1772—1884 

Ennius, Quintus. Early Roman poet. Annals . u.c, 239— 169 

Enzio. Bastard son of Frederick II. of Germany; nominal 

king of Sardinia; won naval victory over Genoese. 1225- 1272 

Epaminondae. Theban general; deluded Spartans at 

Leuc.tra; slain ol Mantinca . . . . . ..b.c.- 362 

Epictetus. Greek Stoic philosopher and moralist. En¬ 
chiridion Flourished In.2d Cent'y. 

Epicurus. Greek philosopher. Founder of the Epi¬ 
cureans .B.c. 842— 370 

Epimenides (Legendary) Hero ami sage of Crelo , fumed 

for his long sleep. Flourished . . , B c. (IlhCent'y. 

Erasmus, Deslderlua. • Dutch scholar, restorer of learn¬ 
ing, and author. Encontum Mini at, IMhyina ; Adagio 1467- 1536 
Eratosthenes. Greek geographer and si lentist, ; meas¬ 
ured the obliquity of the ecliptic...no. 275— 196 

Erlgena, John Seotas. Irish srhoolinau and theologian. 

On the Division of Nature Flout Ished in . . 9th Cent’y. 

Emestt, John A. Get man plillclct-lef aril classical 

scholar; edited Cicero, Homer, Tacitus. 1797—1781 

Erostratus. Greek incendiary ; burner of the temple of 

Diana at Ephesas .. . . b.c. 4thCent'y. 

Erskine, Henry. Scotch advocate and orator... ... .... 1748—1817 
Erskine. Thomas, Lonl. Scotch advocate and orator. 

Entered the Bar 1778 ; was inslantaueously successful, 
and was soon recognized ns the first advocate of his 
time ; made a noble defense of Lord G. Gordon In 1781; 


Eldon, John Scott, Earl of. English jurist; Lord chan¬ 


cellor of England. 1751-1838 

Elijah. JewiRh prophet; translated to heaven.B.c. 910-896 

Eliot, John. Apostle of the Indians. The Indian Bible ., 1604—1690 
Eliot, Sir John. English Parliamentary leader: head of 

the popular party... . 1590 1032 

Elsh^. Prophet of the Jew* succeeding Elijah. Flour- 

iahed . b.c. 9th Cent’y. 


Etimfeath. Tbs great queen of England; daughter of 
Hmuy VIII, Educated by Roger Asehara. Among the 
great avast* ol her reign wore the repulse of the Span- 


defended (he liberty of the press In the Sfoekdule trial, 
lu 1789, and in the state trials of 1794 secu rial the acquit¬ 
tal of Hardy and Ilorne Toobe ; was made Cord Clum- * 

eellor and raised to the peerage In 1806. 1750—182S 

Eachenbach, Wolfram von. German minnesinger. 21- 

tiirel. Flourished in . 18th Cent. 

Esoobar y Mendoza. Antonio. Spanish Jesuit theolo¬ 
gian and eliHui-1. Casts if Conscience . 1589—1669 

Eapartero, Joaquin B. Spanish general and politlrlan. 

Regent during the minority of Isabella; defeated the 
CJarlUt*. 1798-1878 
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EgQuirol, Jean S. D. French physician and alienist. Das 


Maladies Mentals* .17H~1640 

Eimx, Hubert Devcrciix, Sid Earl of. Favorite of KU/.a 

Vth, and by her beheaded. 1507—1001 


Essex, Robert Deverenx, 3d Karl of. Kngliri) parliamen¬ 
tary general In 11 k* early part of the English Rebellion. JflOff—1647 
Ethelrod the Unready. Kin*? of Wcbhox during the 
Daniel) invasion ; ordered general miiManue of all Dane* 

!h England in 1006. MR-lOlfl 

Etheregre. Hlr George. English comedy wider and wit. 

JSir Fo/>tiit</ FI>'flat ; Would Ij She Could .. . 1635 -1089 

Euclid. Alexandrian mathematician Elements of Grmmtry.ix c 4thOcnl„ 
Eudoxia. Wife of the Roman Emperor Arcadlu* (395- 

408); Ht'cured the exile of Clnywosiom .—- 404 

Eudoxus, of (’nidus. Greek astronomer; determined 

the length of the year. .nr. 4thOnl , y. 

Eugene, FiakcIh, Printe of Savoy. One of the greatest 
genomic of hln time ; eo0|M*r.ited with Marlhojough at 

Blenheim, Oudenarde. and Malplmpiet.1603—1730 

Eupolis. Greek eouu*d\ wntei ; next to Aristophanes in 

merit; only fragments of his work are extant n.r. 446— 410 
Euripides. Third in mont c,j the great Greek tmgody 

vvrlti’rH. AU'rfihr . a » ■ 480 40C 

Eusebius. Bishop of Cmsurca, and historian JCtvitst- 

astical History . ... 965— 337 

Eutropius, Flavius. Roman historian. Epitome of 

Jioinuu History . . 4t)iCeut'y. 

Evans, Marian (George Eliot). English novelist ; (laugh¬ 
ter of a clergyman ; was educated by Ileiliert Spencer; 
lived with G. U. Le\ve«, and afierwarda married J. W. 

Gross; puhlip.lied Srents of Chntitl Life, 1857; Adam 
Had*, 185H; T/w AfHl on the F(u*s, 1850; Domain, 186.3; 

Fehx Holt, 1866; At id die man h* 1871; Daniel lh-ro»dn, 

1876; ThfOiihrashts Such, INTO ; The Spanish Gypsy ia 

poem), 1868.18:20—IS80 

Evarts, William M. American lawyerund stiilegman ; At- 

torney-Gein*ral of tin* United Stales ; Secretary of State 1HI6 - — 
Evelyn, John. Euglt-h author. lhanj ; Sylea. .. HWU —1706 
Everest, Edward. American orator, *■ talesman and diplo 
matist; U. S. Senator; Minister to Great Untain. Ora- 

fions and Sjwrht-s ... . 1794 1865 

Ew&ld, George II. A. von German Orientalist and Biblical 

critic. History nf the Faopit <f Fraai ... 1803—1875 

Ewing, Thomas. American ri.it cm man. Sce'y of TicJm 

ury under Taylor . . . 1789—1871 

Eyok, John van. Flemish painter A dot at ion of the A! uni. 1370—1141 
Ezekiel II elirew prophet; llesek -f i'.Zfknl ., n c, 7th C< m'y 
Ezra. HiIhou lawmaker; led Jews bat it to Jerusalem n r. Gthi’ent'y 

Fablus Maximus. (Julnrtis Roman consul and general; 
opponent of Hannibal ; famous for h.u cautious “ F.t 

bifln " policy ... . B c - Hit: 

Fahrenheit, Gabriel J>, German natural philosopher 

Fahrenheit's theimomclrt . 1686- 11.16 

Fairfax, Thomas, land Roundhead general in ibe Kn j 

gllsh ReMIlon ; romnn-f dm in cbict before Cromwell; 

won buttle of Naaeby ... . 1 ( 111—11171 j 

Falconer, Will'ani 'stotiish poet The sleipuneel 17.75—1709 j 

Faliero, Man no. It" p-of Venn e. Immortalized bv By- ; 

ron ; nltempt -d to overthrow nobles by (onspiracy of 

plebeians . .1378—1350 I 

Faneuil, Peter. American merchant.. Founder of Fan 

cull 11*11, Boston . 1100 -174.1 \ 

Fanshawe, Hir Richard. English poet am! pohticinn. 

Translator of Giiarlnl's Pastor Fide. .11,08- 1666 j 

Faraday, Michael. English nnui of nienec. Founder of 
the science of magneto electricity Erimieiec/elat Re- 

searrleee i.ee Electrinty . . 1791-1867 

Farquhar, George English dramatist. The lleaeix' Strata- 

(/•■111 ; The. Ceeeuuemt Cut,pi* .1678—1707 

Farragut, David Glasci -. American Admiral. Entered j 


non*. IitSQ. 


navy, 1319; commander, 1841; pained New Orleans fort* 
and took New Orleans, 1383; made Hear Admiral name 
year; attacked defenses at Mobile, 1884 ; Admiral, 1888. 1801—1870 
Fauriel, Claude. French anthor. History qf Piwtnfal 

Literature . 1770—1844 

Faustina, Aunla. Daughter of Antoninus Pins; wife of 

M. Aurelius ; of Infamous cliaracter . — fJ5 

Fawkes, Gny. Chief conspirator In “ Gunpowder Plot.",. -— 1606 
Fearae, Charles. English lawyer. Contingent Remainders. 1749—1794 
Fechter, Charles Albert. English acton famous In En¬ 
gland and America. Beet In Hamlet . 1894—1879 

Felton, Cornelius Conway. American scholar ; president 

Harvard University ; editor of Greek classics. 1807—1869 


F Gnelon, Francis do Salijprac de la Molhe. Archbishop of 

Cambray. French prelate and author. TiUtnagm... .1765—1818 
Ferdinand Maximilian Joseph (Maximilian I.). Em¬ 
peror of Mexico. Executed. Brother or Francis Joseph. 1839—1387 
Ferdusi (Ftrdousee). Persian poet. The Shah-lfmiieh 


( Hook of Kieegs!... . 940—1080 

Fesch, Joseph, Cardinal. French prelate. Half-brother of 

Napoleon’s mother.. 1768—1839 

Fessenden, William Pitt. American Republican Senator, 
and Secretary of the Treasury ; ablest debater of Ills 

I ime in the Senato. 1806—1869 

Feuillet, Octave. French novelist and dramatist; The 

Sphinx .1812 - 

Fichte, John Gottlieb. German metaphysician. Princi¬ 
ples of .Science . . 1769—1814 

Ficinus, Mareelms. Kalian scholar und Platonist. Ufe 

of Pluto .*1433 -1490 

Field, Cyrus W. American capitalist. Laid the first At¬ 
lantic cable . . 1819 - 

Fiolding, Henry. English novelist; educated at Eton and 
University of Leyden ; wrote much for stage ; was called 
to the bar; published Tom Jones; Joseph Andrews; 

Jonathon Wild; Amelia . 1707—1754 

Filelfo, Francis. Italian scholar and philologist. Epistles. 1398-1481 
Fillmore, Millard. American statesman. President of 
the United States, 1850 5.3; born in N. V.; learned full¬ 
er's trade ; studied law : M.C., 1839-49; elected Vice- 


President, 1818 : betaine President on death of Taylor. 1800—1874 
•Finlay, George. Bntisli historian. Greece Under the 


Remains ..... . 1800—1875 

Flreiusuola, Angelo Italian author. Xe,veils .. 1493-1545 

Fltzhcrbert, Maria Anna, Mrs. Wife of George IV.,. 1786—1837 

Flaccus, Cains Valerius. Roman poet Argonautica . ■. - - 90 

Flaminius, Titus Qmnctlu-. Roman consul and general. 

Cotnpietor at Cjnoseephtdte (197 B.c.) . . u.c. 960 174 

Flaxman, John. English sculpt or and artist. Illustra¬ 
tions of Homer . 1755—1896 

Fleetwood, Cha-les English Puritan and general fn the 
Civil War. Lord. Deputy of Ireland; liout.-gen. at 

Dunbar und Worcester . . , .. —— 1689 

Fletcher, John. English dramatist. Associate of Beau- a 

mont* The Maid's Tiugnhj; The Faithful Shepherdess. 1576—1820 
Fleury, Andrew Hercules de. Cardinal. French statesman 

and historian. Ecclesiastical History .. 1640 -1723 

Flodoard. French chronicler and priest. Events In 

Prance, 919-966 . 894— 966 

Flood, Hcn'y. jrish orator and statesman ; leader of op- 

position In Irish Parliament; rival of Grattan ...... 1733—1791 

Florence of Worceater. English chronicler fin Latin). 

Events In Enejtanel .....—- 1116 

Floras, Lucius Amiteus. Roman historian. Epitome de. 

(testis Rimumomm ...2d Cent'y, 

Foix, Gaston do. French General and hero. Conqueror 

at Ravenna...1489—1519 

Fontauelle, Bernard Lo Bovlcr de. French anthor. Dis¬ 
course. on the. Plurality of Worlds .. 1857—1757 

Foots, Samuel. Comedian and wit. Ths Englishman in 

Paris ... 17SD-1777, 
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Ford, John. English dramatist The Broken Heart; The 


hover's Melancholy ; Love's Sacrifice; Perkin 'Warheck.. 1888—16311 
Forreat, Edwin. American tragedian ; eminent as Mela- 

mom; the Cladiator; Virglnine .. 1806—1875! 

Forster, John. English biographer. Life of Charles 

Dickens; Life anti Times tf Oliver Ooldemith . 1812—1876 

Forater, William E, English Liberal statesman ; Chief 

Secretary for Ireland (1880-2). 1818 —- 

r Forte acuo, Sir John. English Lord Chief Justice. Ue 

Laudlbuf Legutn Anglitt .1386-1185 

Foaoarl, Francesco. Doge of Venice. Fought tlio Mi¬ 
lanese. 1873 -1457 

Foncolo, Nicolo Ugo. Italian scholar, poet, and patriot. 

The Monuments . 1777- 1827 

Foster, John. English essayist. On Decision tf Characlt r; 

Essay on the Evils of Popular Ignorance . 1770—1843 

Fouchtf, Joseph. Duke of Otranto. French Minister of 

Police. 1763-1820 

Fourier, Francis C. M. French socialist and reformer. 

Theory of Universal Unity . 17?2—1837 

Fox, Charles James. English orator and statesman; en¬ 
tered Parliament, 1768, as a Tory; joined opposition, 

1778; became leader of the Whigs; Foreign Seeretaiy, 

1783 and 1806; opposed policy of Pill. 1740-1806 

Fox, George. English religionist. Founder of the 

Quakers'.. 1024- 1690 

Fox, John. English author. litstk tf Martyrs .1517—1587 

Foy, Maximilian Sebastian. French general; led a divi¬ 
sion at Waterloo ... 1775—1825 

Fra Bartolomeo di S. Marco (Duccio della Porta,'. 

Italian painter The Last Judgment . 1460—1517 

Fra Diavolo (Michael Ro/./.oi. Neapolitan brigand. 1769—1806 

Francia, Joseph G. H. Dictator of Paraguay , adopted 

policy of non-mlerconrse with foreign nations. 1757—1840 

Francis I. King of France. Patron of literature and 

art. Opponent of Charles V.; defeated at I’m hi. 14M—1517 

Francis, Sir Philip. English Hlalesinan. Prominent op¬ 
ponent of Warreu Hastings. Alleged author of the 

Letters of Junius . . 1740 -1818 

Francis, Saint (of Assisi i. Founder of the Franciscans 1182 -1236 

Franois, Saint (dt: Salem. Fienrh missionary and 

author. Treatise on the lame tf Owl .lf.67- -PKJ 2 


Franklin, Benjamin. Amerlean slalesman and pliiloso- 
pher, Bora in Bo don; learned printer's trade; re¬ 
moved to Pennsylvania; published l\str Hichard's Al¬ 
manac ; discovered lilcntily of lightning and electric 
fluid, 1752; deputy postmaster-general of the colony ; 
agent of Penn in England ; delegate to Continental 
Congress; Minister to Fiance, 1776-85; President of 
Pennsylvania, 1785-87; member Convention of 1787.. 1706—1790 
Franklin, Sir John. English Arctic explorer; lost, in 

Arctic regions. 1786—1817 

Fr&ljffonde. Queen of Chilperic of France. Famous 

* for her crimes. . 515— 596 

Frederick I. ('" Barbnrossa Holy Homan Emperor; at. 

war with Pope and Lombard ellies ; died in Holy Land. 1121- IKK) 
Frederick II. (grandson of the above). Emperor, 1210-50. 
Excommunicated by Gregory IX.; warred with Guelphs; 
led oxtiedition to Palestine. Poet, and patrou of litera¬ 
ture and are . 1194—1250 

Frederick II. (“ The Great"). King of Prussia : came to 
the throne In 1740, and Invaded Silesia, which Maria 
Theresa ceded to him In 1742. Knssla, France, and 
Austria begun Seven Years’ War against him and Eng¬ 
land (1TS8). He won a great victory at Pi ague (1757), 
but was defeated bv Damn soon afterward ; the same 
year defeated the Freuch at Rossbacli, and the Aus. 

"trtana at Leathen. Peace was made in 1763. At tlio 


partition of Poland (17T3) he got Prussian Poland. 1712—1786 

Freeman, Edward A. English historian. The Norman 
a Oongurst; History of Federal Government . 1823 — 


bokn. stan. 


Freiligrath, Ferdinand. German lyric poet and patriot. 1810—1876 
Fremont, John Charles. American exploici-, i«iiit!cJ»n, 
and general. Itepublicau enndidale for President in 

1856 . 1813 — 

Frere, John Hookliam. English diplomatist, poet, and 
wit. Prospectus and Sin clmt n tf an tub nth tl National 

Work . . 1769-1846 

Freytag, Gustav. German novelist. DM ami Credit. . 1816- 

Frosbel, Frederick. German educator. lutiodnccr or 

(lie " Kindergarten” system. 1782—1852 

Froissart, Jean- Frcneli chronicler. Lt* Chntnitjutx. .. 1.337-1410 
Frontinua, Sextus Julius. Komun arcliltecl and general. 

St ratugematlca . 106 

Froude, James A. English historian. History of Henry 

17 //; Short Studi,son (trial. Subfcls .1818- 

Fuller, Thomas. English divine and aiilhor. Wot thies tf 

England; Holy and Profane States 1608—1661 


Fulton, Robert. American inveiitorof (hesteamboat. In 
1793 tried to Improve inland navigation, and in 1796 
published a treulise on Canal Navigation Lived In 
Paris for several y»art, and while (here invented (he 
submarine torpedo Returning to New York in 1806, 
with Robert l.lving-fon, lie discovered steam navi¬ 
gation ; Imill 1 1807) the steamer ('hrtiimt, which made 
regular trips belween New Yoik mid Albany.. .. 1705--1815 

Fuseli, John H Swi-s hbtmkal painter. Shakespeare 

Calient . 1742-1825 

Fuat, John A German inventor of printing. • H00 

Gaddi, Taddeo. lluHuu painter Virgin and Christ lie- 

In'rni Pour Ptop/nts . . . . 1300—1350 

GaineBborough, Thomas. English landscape pointer. 

The Shtplnrd Hoy . .. 1737—1788 

Galon, Claudius. (Reck physh ini He Us is Iffrlis 130— 200 
Galilei, Galileo llalhin H-trenimiei Piofessoi of math¬ 
ematics at Padua am} I’iaa. Di-Lovereu isoelinmlsm 
of the vibrations of the pendulum, and law hv which 
tile voioeby of falling bodies is accelerated. C’oii- 
struclod a lei, scope ill 1619. Discovered siiieliltes of 
Jupiter, and adopted the Copcrnican system. Mctui- 
vv lute lie imd removed to Floionev, wlnno lie was com¬ 
pelled to recant Ins views on liie Cnpemluin system; 
published Dtalis/ms on the Phteumic and Copttnicun 


Systems . . 1564—DM2 

Gallatin, Albert. American etulcsinnu. Seeretaiy of tin, 

Tieasury. - . 1761- 184f 

G&tlaudet, Thomas H American, Icigy luan. Instructor 

of the deaf and duniti . . . 1787—1851 

Galt, John. S, olti-h novelist Inner.e Todd . 1779--1889 

Galvani, Loni* Italian pliysn-l r. Discoverer of gal¬ 
vanism .. 1737-1798 

Gambetta, Leon French radiial orator and statesman. 

President of liie Chamber of Deputies. 1838 1882 


Garfield, James A American statesman; burn in Ohio; 
educated at Williams College; teacher and lawyer; 
brigadier-gen., is® ; chief of Plait to Hosceinns. Ir62. 
mnjor-gen for services at Ghicknmnttgn ; M.C., 1802- 
1881 ; el,Tied to benate, 1880; elected President. 1881 ; 
shot by Charles J. Giiltcan. July 2, 1891 ; died Sept 19. 1831-1881 
Garibaldi, Giuseppe, Itnllau patriot and gcuetal; liber- 


atorof Italy. 1807 r 1882 

Garrick, David. English actor. Made his debut as 
Itlchard UP In 1741. Among his great parts were 
Lear, Macbeth, Borneo, Hamlet, Abel Jirugger; made 
bis last appearance in 1776 ; buried In Westminster 

Abbey.. . . 1716-1779 

Garrison, William Lloyd. American Abolitionist .. ... 1804—1879 
Qaicoigne, George. English poet. The Cotta dtj of Sap- 

imts; Date; The Princely Pleasures ... 1536—1577 

Gaakell, Mrs. Mary E- 0. English novelist. Mary Bar¬ 
ton . 1#W- 18» 
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GaMendl, Fetor. French mathematician and philosopher. 

System qf Epicurean Philosophy .1592—1655 

Gates, Horatio, American lie volutionary general; cap¬ 
tured BnrgoyUQ'a army at Saratoga. 1728—1806 

Gauza, Charles Friedrich. German mathematician. 

Theory of the. Motion of the Ceksliat Bodies . 1777—1855 

Gautier, Thfiophile French poet and novelist. Mile. <Ie 

Mnvpan . 1811-1872 

Go. vent on, PiCra. Favorite and chief minister of Edward 

of Englund Executed hy the nobles.. 1312 

Gay John. English poet. The B<<jjar's Optra; Trivia; 

The Fan; Fahks; The Captives ... ... 1688—1732 

Gay Luasac, Joseph L. French physicist Plscovercr 

of cyanogen. . . 1778—1850 

Gaza, Theodore Greek scholar and hiimnn 1st . 1398-1478 

Gellert, Christian F. German theologian and poet. 

Tabs; Saaed Songs 1715—1769 

Gellius, Aulii*. Latin author Node* Attica? . 115—180 

Genghis, Khan. Mogul warrior and conqueror; subju¬ 
gated China and Persia 1163—1227 

Geoffrey of Monmouth. English Latin historian. Ilia- 

ton/ of the B) i tons . . . .. 1112—1154 

Geoffroy, Julian 8. French critic find scholar ; dramatic 

critic of the Jwnnol des Dibats. .1743—1814 

George I. King of England. Favored the Whigs— .1060—1727 

George XI. King of England. The Jacobites were beaten 
at Culloden, the Fli nch in Canada and India, during 

his reign ... . .. .1683—1760 

George III. King of England, Arbitrary ruler; lost 

American colonies; Insane latter part of his life. J738- 1820 

George IV. Krug of England ’* The First Gentleman *’ 

in Europe; look no interest In public affairs ... 1762—1830 

George, Prince of Denmark Husband of IJueon Anne.. 1653-1708 
Gerard, Itultluuar. Freni h fanatic. Assawrdn of William 

of Orange .. . • . . 1558—1584 

Gerry, Elbridge American Revolutionary statesman. 

Vice President ; Go\emorof Ma^wichiinetN... 1744—1814 

Gerson, John Charles do French theologian. “The 
Most Christian Doctor,” Prominent at Council of Con¬ 
stance. Connotation .1363—1429 

Geseniua, Frederick JI. N. German Orientalist. ILbicw 

Lexicon . 1786-1812 

Gesner, Conrad von. Swiss botanist and naturalist. 

IhsUny of Animals . 1516—1565 

Ghiberti, Lorenzo. Florentine sculptor. Gate of the 

Baptist*nj (tf S. Giovanni at Floti nee . 1378—1455 

Ghirlandajo, Tl. <Dominic Currodo). Italian painter. 

Massacre qf the Innocents . . ... 1449 1498 

Gibbon, Edward. English historian ; educated at Oxford 
mid on the Continent; pulsed most of his life at Iaua- 
anne ; Memoirs Dec!in- and I'--'! qf the Homan Em- 

pits . 17.37-1794 

GibBon, John. English sculptor. Venus . 1790—1865 

Giddings, Joshua K. Atneiican Abolitionist . 1795—1864 

Gifford, William. English satirist. The Baviad . . 1757—1826 
Gilray, James. English < n. icatmiri House of Hanover. 3785-1815 
Ginguend, Pierre L From h ldslot 'mn Lite)ary History 

of Italy . . 1748-1816 

Giorgione, Giorgio Itorbwolli. A em tIan painter. Chrht 

Allay) ny tin SUn m ... . 1477—1511 

Giotto. Florentine sculptor and hi chltcrt Nacic/Ho 1276 -1336 
Giovanni da Fiesolo (Fra Angelico). Italian painter. 

Cot on at ion of Mary * 1387—1455 

Giovio- Paolo. Italian scholar and historian Llvt* if 11 

Imtriuns M*n 1483—1552 . 

Giraldus Cambrcn^ls, English J.atin historian J)e- 

sevip/io Cambria. 3147—1220 

GirardXn, Mme Emile de. French author. Lett res Part- 

si tones . .1801-1855 

Giulio, Romano. Ttaltui. painter. Cflante Stnrrlc try the 

Thundetisits of Jupili, . 1492—1546 


BOBK, DUD. 


Gladstone, William E.. Statesman... 1808 

Glen&ower, Owen. Welsh warrior; fonght Henry IV.,. 1350— life 
GliiclE, Christopher W. von. German composer, /phi- 

genia Ik Taurts. . 1714—MW 

Godfrey of Bouillon. King of Jerusalem. Hero of (ho 

first Crusade.. 1068—1100 

Godolphln, Sidney, Karl of. English statesman. Lord 

High Treasurer under Anne... 1630—1713 

Godoy, Manuel de Spanish statesman. “ The Prince of 
the Peace,” from ids unpopular peace with France in 

1795; favorite of Charles IV. 1707—1881 

Godwin, Mary Wollstonecraft. English writer. Vintftco. 

lion <f the Bights ttf Woman . 1759—1787 

Godwin, William. English philosopher and novelist. 

Caleb Williams ; SI- Leon; Fleetwood. . 1580-1836 

Goethe, John Wolfgang von. German poet, dramatist, 


critic, novelist, man of science, statesman. Faust; 

Jphlgenia in Tauris; Wilhelm Meisler ; Egmmt; West- 
Eastern Divan; The Sorrows qf Werther , and many 
noble lyrical poems. In almost every department of 

literature, first among the Germans. 1749—1833 

Goldoni, Charles. Venetian dramatist. La Donne I (it 

Oat hr ... 1707-1798 

Goldsmith, Oliver. Irish j>oet, novelist and historian. 

Vicar qf Wakefield; The Traveller; The Deserted 1 11 
lags; studied at Trinity College. Dublin, and at Edin¬ 
burgh ; led wandering life on Continent; published 
The Qood-Kalured Man , I7ti?; She Stoops to Conquer, 

1778; Retaliation, 1777; was a gambler, and always in 

debt... 1728-1774 

Goodrich, Semnel G., “ I’eler Parley.” American writer. 

D,ter Parley's Own Story . 1788—1800 

Gordon. Lord George English anti Catholic, agliator ; 

fomenter of the Gordon riots In 1780 . 1750—1793 

GortachakofiF. Alexander 51 . Prince. Russian statesman ; 

Chancellor nnd Minister of Foreign Affairs. 1798 -- 

Gottsched, John C. German poet and author. Goman 
Theatre According to the Bides anil Examples qf the An¬ 
cients . .. . 1700-1786 

Gough. John B, American temperance orator . _ 1817 - 

Gower, John English poet. Confessio Amanlis . 1320 -1402 

Gozzi, Charles, Count. Italian dramatist. The Lottes qf 

the Three Oranges . 1772—1806 

Gracchus, Cains. Roman tribune and demagogue. Pro¬ 
posed extension of franchise to the Latins ; murdered 
by patricians. . ... . b c 154— 121 

Gracchus, Tiber us. Roman tribune and demagogue. 

Passed agrarian law; murdered by patricians .. « c. 103— 133 

Grammont, Antoine. Duke de. French marshal. Metnohe. 1001—105% 
Grant, Ulysses H. American general Bom in Ohio: 
graduated at West Point, 1839; served In Mexican War; 
afterwards engaged in the lenther business ; brigadier- 
genera!. 1801; took Fort Donelson, 1862; Vicksburg, 

1803; lieutenant general, 1804; President, 1869-57 .. 1882 - 

Granvelle, Anthony Pcnenot, Cardinal French states¬ 
man ; chief counselor of Margaret of Austria in the 

Netherlands. . .1516—1586 

Granville, Granville O. 8. Gower. Earl of. English Lib¬ 
eral statesman ; Secretary for Foreign Affairs, . 1815 —— 

Grattan, nenry. Irish orator and statesman. Advocate 
of Catholic emancipation ; member of Irish and Im¬ 
perial Parliament . 1780—1830 

Gray, Thomas, English pool. Son of a London money- 
sertvener; educated at Eton and Oxford ; friend of Hor¬ 
ace Walpole, with whom he traveled on the Continent; 
professor of modem history at Cambridge, Pindaric 

Odes; Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard . 1716—1171 

Greeley, Horace. American Journalist. Founder of the 

14. V. Tribune ... 1811-1879 

Greene, Nathaniel. General In the American Revolution; 

commander in the Sooth.. j . 1742—1780 * 
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Bonn. di*d. 

Greane, Robert. EnglUb poet and pamphleteer. Comical 


History of Alphonsut, King of Aragon ... 1560—1592 

Oreenougli, Horatio. Amorican eculptor. The Angel 

atidOUld., ..'. 1B05-1852 

Gregory. Salat Bishop of Toure. French Latin historian. 

tlMoria Franconnn . 544— 595 


Gregory I., H Tbe Great." Pope. Converter of Britain. 545— 1104 
Gregory VII. (Hildebrand.) Greatest of the Popes. Elected 
Pope In 1073, and at once began to reform the Church 
and correct the abuses of simony ; determined to tako 
from aecnlar rulera the power of dbpotiliiiii of aces; 
convened a council In 1074 which anathematized pur- 
eon* guilty of simony, and debased from holy oriiers 
pereons not vowed to celibacy. Ilia council of 1075 
forbade kings, under penalty of excommunication, 
to invent with benefleea. Tho Emperor, Henry IV., of 
Germany, deposed Hint, and was excommunicated. 

Afler a hnmlltatlng penauco at Canoaaa, Henry waa 


pardoned, but the reconciliation was only temporary. 1015 -1065 
Grenville, George. English statesman. Prime Miniator; 

Chancellor of tho Exchequer (J763-5).1712—1770 

Greaeet, Jean B. L. French poet. Vert Vert . 1709—1777 

Gritry, Andrd E. M. Frenc h composer. Richard Ccrur de 

Lion . 1711-1613 

Greuze, Jean Baptiatc. French painter. St. Mary In 

Band . 1736-1805 

Grey, Lady Jane. Beheaded Pretendant lo English throne 1537- -ISM 
Grimm, Jacob L C German philologist and mythologist. 

Illacoverer of Grimm's I.aw. 1785—1863 

Grimm. Wilhelm C German philologist and mythologlej. 

Ih iiterh Mythology. . 1786-1859 

Grote, George. English historian. Melon/ of Greece .. 1794 1871 
Grotlu*. Hit.'O. Dutch publicist and theologian. Ik Jure 

Bdti ft Pack . 1583—1645 

Grouchy, Emanuel. Marquis of. French marshal Con¬ 
spicuous at Eylau t failed to move at; Waterloo. 1766—1817 

Guarlni, Giovanni B Italian poet. Pastor Fido . 1537—1013 

Guericke, Otto von German natural philosopher. In¬ 
ventor of tlie air-pump. 18(M—1686 

Guicciardini, Franei-. Florentine liislorian History of 

FUtnnet . 1-183-1540 

Guillotiue, Joseph (4. French inventorof thegulllotlne. 1738--1814 
Guiae, Charles de, Cardinal of Lorraine. French states¬ 
man : Minister of Finance; opponent of the Protes¬ 
tants. 1535-1574 

Guiae. Francis of Lorraine, Due de. French genera]; wpn 

battle of Guinea; eaptui ed Calais from the English. .. 1519—1563 
Guizot, Francois P. U Frenrh statesman and liislorian. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs. IfUory of France . 1787- 1874 

Guatavui I. (Vasa.) King of Sweden. Won back crown 

of Sweden from the King of Denmark. 1490—1560 


Guatavus H. (Adolphus,) King of Sweden. General. 

Begau to reign in his 17tU year ; soon afterward de¬ 
feated ihe Czar and the King of Poland ; invited to be¬ 
come the head of the Protestant party In Germany, lie 
entered Pomerania with 8,000 men, and took lown after 
town; defeated (1631) Marshal Tilly at Leipzig, and the 
next year mi the hanks of the Lech, where Tilly waa 
slain. The Em|«ror bow called tn Ihe great Wallen¬ 
stein to oppose" Gustavos; the two generals met at 
Lfltzen; Gustavns was mortally wounded, but the tra- 

. perlal army under WalleDStcln was. repulsed . 1594—1633 

Gutenberg, John. German inventor of printing..... . 1400- 1468 
Guyon, Mme. Jeanne M. B. de la Mothe. French mystic. 

The Song tf Songs of Sokrmm . 1648—1717 

Owyun, Eleanor CNell). Actress. Mistress of Charles II.- 1687 

One of tbc minor Jewish prophets. Flour- 
Mted.600 n.c. 

Haokliilldar, Friedrich M German novelist Hamsiete 

BUM* .1816—ISlt 


no«u, DIED. 

Hadrian. Emperor of Rome (117-138); built wall across 


Britain; patron at art ami letters. 76— 138 

Hafiz, Mohammed. Persian poet. Ihutn . 1300—1389 


Hahnemann, Samuel C. F. German founder of homoe¬ 
opathy ; proposed houweoputhy, 1796; overy affection 
to Ijo cured by medicine having power lo produce simi¬ 
lar affection in healthy patients; published Oigmmnef 


Rational Medicine, 1810. . , 1765-1843 

Hakluyt, Richard. English writer. Collector of Voyages. 1654—1616 
Hale, Sir Matthew. English judge and law writer. /?<«* 

of the Crown . 1609—1676 

Hale, Nathan. A meriran Revolutionary soldier. Shotas 

a spy . 1755-1778 

Hnllburton, Thomas 0. (“Sam Slick.”> Nova Scotian 
judge and humorist. Clodmahr ; or, the Sayings and 

Doings of Sam Slid, of Stktville . 1796 - 1885 

Halifax, Charles Montague, Earl of. English statesman 
and scholar ; leader of the Whigs; Chancellor of the Ex- 

thequci : patron of art and letters.1661—1715 

Hall, Joseph, Bishop ol Norwich. English writer and pat* 

iript. Jtottcul tMm* . 1574—1«06 

Hall, Robert. English Baptist divine and eloquent preach¬ 
er. Apology for the Eteedom qf the Prm .17d~ 1831 

Hallam, Arthur Henry. Hero of Tennyson's It) Me¬ 
mo lam .. . . .3812—3833 

Hallam, Henry Kn^Unti historian Constitutional His¬ 
tory qf England; Middle Aye* .1778 - 185ft 

Halleck, Fiu-Greone. American port. Morco Bozzane. 1790—1837 
Haller, Albert \on. German philosopher uud phyidnau. 

Element# of the Physiology of the Human Potty . ... 1708 -1777 

Halley, Edmund. English uMnmoiner ; tii>t to calculate 

return of a comet ... . 1656—1742 

Hamilcar. Carthaginian general Father of Hannibal. 

Made conquest* in Spain , louder of popular party.. n.c. - 229 

Hamilton, Alexander. Ameilcan stAt*.*inan und finan¬ 


cier; born in Island of Nevi*, Went Indio*. Aide-de- 
camp and Honorary to Washington In He volutionary 
War ; begun piartice of Jaw m New York, 1783 ; load¬ 
ing member of the Convention of 1787, principal 
author of the Ft dualist; Secret my of the Treasury, 


1789-95 ; killed in a duel by Aaron Burr. 3757—1804 

Hamilton, Anthony, Count. Irtish com Her and writer. 

Memohti (\f Orammoht. . . ... 3640—1720 

Hamilton, Janie*. Duke of. Siolch Royalist general ; 

defeated by Cromwell at Fieetou : evented for treason 1606-1049 

Hamilton, Sir William. Scotch metaphysician. 1788—3856 

Hamilton, Sir William If Irish mathematician Ele- 

merits of Quaternion* . . ... .1805—1865 

Hampden, John English statesman and patriot. Re¬ 
fused to pay ship money, 1036; one of the leaders of 
the opposition in the Long Parliament ; f-lain in a skir¬ 
mish with Prime Rupert's forces.3594—1643 

Hancock, John. Ainctican Revolutionary statesman; 

President of the Continental CongrcK* . 1737—1793 

Hancock, Winfield S. American general; commanded 
corps jit Gettysbuig ; Democratic candidate for presi¬ 
dent in 1880 .. 1824 - 


Handel, George F. German composer ; composed sonata* 
at 10; produced Altnetic\ 1706; Poi/etigo, 1708; Rl- 
naldo, 3710; became chttpcl-master to George I„ 1734, 
and spent the rest of his life in England. HI* oratorio 
of Saul waa produced, 1740; his masterpiece, the MeH- 
slah, 1743. Among his other works are Mon* in 

Egypt, Samson, and JtpMhah .. -. 1684—17® 

Hannibal. Carthaginian general against Rome. Son of 
Hamilcar, who swore him to eternal enmity with tho 
Romans. He became commander of the Carthaginian 
army, 221 u.c. ; captured Saguntmn, 239; crossed the 
Alp*, 218 ; defeated the Romans at tho Ticino and the 
Trebia; routed Fhuniuios at Lake Thr&uybulus, 217; 
destroyed Roman army at Cornua ; took Tarcntum, 818; 
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was odiled back to Carthage, 203 ; defeated by Stipio at 
Zama, 202; llnally poisoned himself to one ape (ailing 
into the hand* of the Homan* ... . . . # (*. HSe%7^ 183 

Hardenberg, Frederick von. "NovHlis." ircrniftn author . 

Heinrich von ((ftst'dlngtn . .1772— 1801 

Hardings, Henry, Vlacotiut. British statesman and gen¬ 
eral In India; conqucied* the Sihhw; commander in- 

chief of English At my . . .1780—1850 

Hardwicks, Philip York, tbsl Karl of. English jurist. 

Lord Chancellor of England . . ..... 3(»(K>—17(14 

Hardy, Thomas English mncJisi For Jiom the Mad¬ 
ding Civwd . . 1840 - 

Hardy, Sir Thoimin M. English admiral , one of the 

officer* of Nelson'a flagship at Trafalgar. 1700— IK89 

Hare, Augustus \V. English divine and author. trtintusrs 

fit Truth . . .1793-1834 

Hare, Juliu? C. KnglKh divine and author. ( ’jut'SbtS at 

Truth . .1705 ■ 1850 

Harley, Koberl. First Karl til Oxford. English states- 
man ; Chancellor of the E.\chcqucr . secured Treaty of . 

Utrecht. . . . 1(5(31- 1724 

Harrington, James. English sp*'_u)ativc wider. Oceana 1011—1877 
Harrison, Wi Ilium Hemy. American general and states * 
man: signer of IHxlnmtion of Isd**|K‘mlwn(e; Gov¬ 
ernor of Virginia; born in Va.: eniered army in 1101 : 
aide-de-camp to Gen Wayne; flo\. of Indiana, IH01 13; 
defeated Indians af Tippecanoe; made major gen., 

1813 ; elected to C'ongie'-is, 1817, to the Semite, 1824, 

Minister to Cohirnhin, 1828; Whig candidal* 1 for Pien- 
dent. 1836 ; elected President, 1840 1773—1841 

Harte, Kianci* Bret. American novelist and poet. The 
Heathen Chinee; Out nut Conroy, Link or Ituartny 

Vamp: Flip . 1839 -- 

Harting'ton, Spencer C. Ouendts-h. Maiquls of English 

Li bend statesman , leader of the Liberals 1833 

Hartley, David. English philosophical wrltei oimivu 

turns on Man . . . .... 1705—1777 

Harvard*.John. Colonial divine, lieneluciorof llanaid 

College. 1608-1688 

Harvey, Willuun, English phytic tan J>Mco\<rer of the 

circulation of the blood. 1578-- UK? 

Hosdrubal. Punic general Brother of ITunnilni! ; de 
foaled the fceipios in Spain; defraud and shun at the 
river Mclanrus. ... . . . ne, - 207 

Hastings, SVftnvu. British Statesman and gmeial ; 

President of the Coumil of Bengal , eompicroi of 
Hyder Aly ; impeuched. but acquitted 1733 1818 

Havelock, Sir Henry. British general In Sepoy u hellion , 

defeated Sepoys ut Cawnpore ; relieved Lucknow 1795-1857 

Hawkins, Sit John. flu fish natal commandi i , .-er\ed 
against Aimada. First Euglisluaan to engage in slav*’ 

trade. 1521—1505 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel. American immune* writer. 

Mm Me Fawn : Tin Scat hi IaI Or ; The Hunt# of Snoi 
Cables; Tin Mi fled at- 1 humane* , J/oo^vi j mnt <n, Old 
Maton ; S<jdnmt/s; Tatt.rtoUf Tales; Fuylish A oh- * 

Hauls . . . . . 180*1—1804 

Haydn, Founds Ji»w pii. German compo^ei When a boy 
he became a (liomk r at Vienna; k*nr»u*d Italian from 
M^ttisfasio; between the us*-* ol JO and ‘it* compos'd 
many sonatas, concertos, and s\ niphnuies ; from 17 i >0 
to HOP was chapel-master to Princt l*>t* ilm/.y at Kiscu- 
ptadt; produced 0791) six noble sjmphonVM it Lon- 
don ; 17118, pix mnxlerpioee. The Citation . , 1732 IhOP 

Haves, Rutherford B. Arne in an politician; bom In 
Ohio; admitted to bar, 1845; biigadier-gen In (H\il 
Whi; emend Gongicss at it'* close; re-ciected, I8ti(i; 

Gov. of Ohio, 1868-76. President,, 1877 81 . 1822 - — 

Hayne, Koberl II American lawyer imd senator. Nulle 
• Her; Governor of 8. (.' , opponent of Webster in dKtuss- 

. mg ConfltUulion. ..1791- 1839 


BORN* til »». 

William. Engltyh critic and ijudior. Charade)* 

Of ShaKtspem Plays ..'V *. *«— «». . *.». J778^?y830 

HefttHfleld, George Au^uetua Eliot, Lord. Euglistt gov¬ 
ernor of Gibraltar, which bu successfully defended' 

hgnimit Franco and TSpatn for thrc$ yews v ,. 1718^-1796 

Heber, Reginald. Bishop of Calcutta. English .author. * 

Hymns Adapter to lh& Weekly VhUtch Ixrvite*. ___ .^1783—1838 

Hegel, George W. F. flermuh philonopber'*, professor of 
philosophy at Heidelberg and Berlin. Jlfe develops Ida 
ayntoin of philosophy (Cialmfcd bY hladisciples to be tho 
must %>gical of nystems) in the tfucyfUopcedta of the 
Philosophical ScUmres. ■ Logics, and metaphysics arc 
Identical in Id* system, JIu rontiuues and Completes 

Kant. Fictile, Schilling ... 1770—1881 

Heine, Heinrich. German lyric poet and satirist. Helsp 

bi/f/t ■ LwtUr . ..1790-1856 

Helicrgabalus. Komau emperor and gourmand. Info- 

moil-, iTiud, extravagant ; tdain by hiw soldiers... 205— 223 

Heloise. French nun, beloved -by AbGurd .,,, .. ^ . 1101—1164 

Helps, Sir Arthur. English author. lit story qf {fr* Span¬ 
ish Cont/nesf of Aim,rlva .1817—1875 

Helvetius, Claude A. French philosopher and writer. 

On the Mind . . 7 . 1715 -1771 

Homans, Felicia X>., Mrs. English poeteffe/. JleMovatitm 

of tin Works Of Ait ffi Italy> . ..i. r .1794-1835 

Hennepin, Louis. French explorer of thcMIwlnsIppI... 1040—1699 
Henrietta Maria. French qiicmi of Charles 1. of Eng¬ 
land ; daughter ot Henry IY* and Marie Ac Medic!, .* 1809—1669 

Henry I. '‘The Fowler.'* Emperor of, Germany. De¬ 
feated the Hungarian* at Merseburg.. * . * .<■* 876 - 930 

Henry IV. Emperor of Get many Opponent ©f HMe- . 

brand .. 1050—1106 

‘ Henry IV. “The Gwut.'"(Henry of NhVumg.) King of 
| Fraiiee. Won battle of Iviy ; Belied Edict of Nantes.. 1553—3610 
j Henry I. King of England M lleatK'ler(^ ( ,, D< featcd his 

brothel Kobert, from whom ho usurped Ahe throne. ... 1068”-1135 
Henry II< King of England ; eonqumor of Ireland. Ih- 

Miod ('ondilutions of Clarendon .. . .v^.. .. 1133—1189 

Henry V. King of England. (?onqiteior at A gin court... 1^88—1424 
Henry VIII. King of England. “Defender or the, 

Piilth.” Suppre-'srd the monusterii^ ; much married.. 1491—1547 
Henry, Patrick Anferictm orator and Iiovolutloimry 

j patriot. “Give me Liberty, or give me Dcatta"_ 1736-1799 

i Herbert, K“v. George.. English Christian lyric poet. 

Pmnis; Our Conn fry Pat son ... 1503—1638 

Hfeider, Johann K. von German scholar and authoa" 

Ideas on fin Philosophy of the History if Mankind . 1744—1803 

| Herod. “ The Great.” King of the Jew's. Oidcred 

shmtion of infant- tit birth of Christ. bc. 73— 4 

Herodotus. Gr«*ck historian. History .B.c. 484— 408 

Herrick, Kobert English clergyumtimid poet. Hffykri- J 

at*: nr, Pofons Human anti Idviuv.. . 1591—1074 

| Herschel, Sir Fiedenek N. English ast ronomer ; disco v- 

ei cr of l'mnus.. 1738 • 1 «W 

i Herschel, Mr John F N. English astronomer. Fttllmi- 
; mn u Discourse on (he Study of Natural Philosophy.. .. 1792—1871 
j Hesiod. Greek poet. Works and Days. Flourished 
8(H) n c. 

: Heyne, ChrlPilan (J German classical scholar. Editor 

cif Vbyll .' . lTS»-t81S 

1 Hezekiah. Kin^of .Hidah, T)cf™tod th« AwyHan king, 

Nommclic-nb .,?T........B.o. 7S0— <J8A 

Hildreth, Klcburd. American hlxtoriun. IDaUnry of the 

fnilrit Stub* . 1807-1868 

Hill, Ttowlnnil. EngliHli CuivinlHtlc Mothtxii.t preacher. 

I "dhuj, IHalotfueti ...... 1744—18® * ■ 

Hill, 8tr Thiwlftflii. T-'iikHhIi nrtftinator of cheap|n>»tajj«.. 1785—1876 
HiHattt,^ioorfte to. American lawyer and echolar. Six 

Months ill Italy . v *'.. yffr-wts 

Htnpocratea. Greek phyelclan and writer. 0* Air, 

I Votes, amt Locality .... B.O. 4Wr-8IV 
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some mao, 

Thomas, English philosopher. Human Nature; 

..*.....1588-W79 

Huffman, Ernest T. W. German romantic' novelist. 

Btrapion's Brilder .I...!..1776-1899 

Ho*orth, William. English pointer. The Rate's Prog¬ 
ress .....1.. 1697—1764 

Bogt, J»BM|. Scottish jpoct. "The Ettrlck Shepherd.” 

The queen's Wake .... 1773-1885 

Holbein, Hans. Gernjan pointer. The Dance qf Death. 

Pensioned by Henry VIII., and daring his residence 
In England pointed portsoltsof the princlpol persons in 1 
Henry's court. Among his most admired works ore a 
Last Slipper, an Adoration if the Shepherds amt Kings, 

and portraits of Erasmus and Sir Thomas More. . 1498—1543 

Holman, Oliver Wendell. * American poet, physician, and 
novelist. Elsie leaner; The Autocrat qf the Breakfast 
Table ; The Guardian Angel; Twins ; The Iron Gate ; 

The Poet at the Breakfast Table. Professor at Harvard 

Medical School, ..:. 1809 - 

Holt, Sir John. English jurist. Lord Chief Justice of 

England. • .. 1646—1709 

Homer. Greek epic poet. Iliad and Qdytsey. Seven 
cities claimed the honor of his birth, but bis actual 
birthplace Is unknown; probably It was In Asia Minor. - 
According to tradition, ho was blind end poor-a 
sort of wandering minstrel. The times ol his' birth 
and death are likewise uncertain,, arid his existence 
is doubted try some, who maintain that the Iliad 
and Odyssey are collections of songs liy different au¬ 
thors.u.c. lOthcenfy. 

Hood, Thomas. English poet and humorist. Song of 
the Shirt; W/dms and Oddities; Eugene Aram's 

. . 1798-1845 

Hook. Theodore E. English novelist and wit. Sayings 

anil Doings . , . •••. 1788-1841 

Hooker, Richard, English theologian. Eedeslastieat 

Pbllty . 1553-1000 

Hooker, Joseph. American general; commander of tho 
Army of tho Potomac, 1808; defeated at Obauccllors- 

vitle . 1B15—1879 

Horace (Q. Horatlus Flaccoe). Latin poet and satinet. 

Odes, Epistles, Satires .. nr,. 65— 8 

Hortenoiua, Quinine. 1 Roman lawyer and orator; con¬ 
sul ; rival of Cicero In eloquence ...S c. 114— 50 

Houston, Samuel- American general and statesman ; 
coalman derm, -chief of the Texan snuy; captured 

Santa Anna; Governor of Texas.1793-1803 

Howard, John. English philanthropist snd piison re¬ 
former. Th* State OJ the Prisons In England . 1730—1790 

Hows, Samuel G. AmerUanphUanthroplst, Teacher of 

the blind,. .^ .. 1801—1870 

Hugo, Victor. French poeCdramallst, and novelist. Us 

Mletrables; Nitre Dame .. 1809 — 

Humboldt, C. Wllholm von. German philologist. Me¬ 
moir on Comparative Linguistics. : .•. . 1767—1835 

Humboldt, F. H. Alexander von. German naturalist. 

Traveled lit Sonlh America, Mexico, and the United 
States, 1799-1804 ; lived in Paris for next twenty years, 
and published scientific results of bis travels -, traveled 
lu Asiatic Basalt in 1889; published COtmoe, an Essay 
If a physical -Description qf the Untberse, 1845 58. . .. 1789—1859 
Sum*, David. ScoUiah philosopher and historian. Uis- 
lory if England ; Enquiry into theptinthplescf Human 

. .. 

Wavfg , i, B. Leigh. English author. The Seer . 1784-1859 

Hunt, William S. English painter. The light <f the 

•*» ... ■ •« ••**••• ».»••* • 1637 —— 

Hunt*r, John. British surgeon and anatomist.17S8 r 179S 

John. Bohemian reformer. On the Church. At 
Council of Constance, given up by Emperor Slgls- 
musd, ana burned...1W6-14H 


booh. man. 

HuttOII, Ulrich vop. German soldier and author, Epts- 

iolct Gbscurorum Yirorum.. . 1488—1533 

Huxley, Thomas H. English physicist. Physiology . 1885 - 

Ingres, Jean D. A. French painter. The Apotheosis if 

Homer ..... . 1781—1887 

Innocent III, Ono of the greatest of the popes. Elected 
Pope in 1198; put France under the ban, 1199, because 
Philip Augustus repudiated his queen; Innocent com¬ 
pelled him to take her hack. He organised the fourth 
Crusade,which resulted iu the capture of Constantinople; 
excommunicated and deposed Otho, Emperor, of Ger¬ 
many, 1212, and crowned Frederick II. In his place. In 
a dispute with King John, ho put England under the 
ban, till John (1213) agreed to hold England and Ireland 
as fiefs of the Iloly See, and to pay an annual tribnte 
of 1,000 marks. In 1214 he crushed the Alblgenslans... 1161—1216 
Irving, Edward. Scotch Presbyterian clergyman; cele¬ 
brated preacher; claimed “gift of tongues." For the 

Oracles if God . 1792-1884 

Irving, J- Ileury B. English actor. Great in Shake¬ 
spearian parts . . 1838 —— 

Irvin*, Washington. American author. BritainidgeHall; 

The Sketch Book. Born In New York; studied law ; 
lived much abroad ; was Minister to Spain, 1842 ; His¬ 
tory if New Pork; The Conquest if Granada; Lifmf 
WaelUngfon; Columbus; Tales tf a Traveller; Hot 

fert’e Boost .. 1783—1859 

Isabella. “ The Catholic " Quoeu of Castile. Patroness 

of Christopher Columbus. 1451—1504 

Isaiah. Ilebrewprophet. Flourished. sc. 740 

Isocrates Athenian orator; said to have died of grief at 
bearing of battle of Chmronea. Twenty-one of his 

Orations are extaut .. ...n.e. 436— 838 

Ivan II. "The Terrible." Czar of Itaseia. Fought Swe¬ 
den and Poland. Established first priutlng-prcsa iu 
Russia, 1582... 1529-1584 

Jackson, Andrew. American general and statesman ; 
born lu N. C. i began to practice law at Nashville, Tel|u., 

178S; M.C., 1790 ; Senator, 1797; resigned, 1798; Judge 
Tenn. Supreme Court, 1798-1804; defeated Creek Iiidiaus, 

1814; won battle of New Orleans, 1815; in Seminole 

War, 1817-18; Senator, 1823; President, 1829-37. 1767-1846 

Jackoon, Thont&s J. (“ Stonewall.’’) American Contedcr- 
atc general. Captured Harper's Ferry with 11,000 pris¬ 
oners ; defeated Banks . . . .. .... 182ft—1868 

James I. King of Scotland (1100-37). Assassinated by 

his nobles. The King's Quhair . 1394—1431 

James IV. King of Scotland. Defeated and killed at 

Floddcn .. -. 14.3—1513 

James I. King of England. Pedantic and narrow¬ 
minded ; trnikled to Spain, failed to support Elector 
Palatine; executed Raleigh. A CounUrtjtast to To¬ 
bacco . .• ■ ■ 1500—1035 

James II- King of England. Lost Ids throne by revolu¬ 
tion . 1038-1191 

James, George P. R. English novelist. Adra; or. The 

Peruvian . .. 1801—1800 

James, Henry, Jr. Amuilcun novelist. Portrait if a 

Lady.. . .. ■ 1*43 — 

Jameson, Mrs. Aunt English art writer. Legends if the 

Madonna . 1797—1869 

Janaenius. Cornelius. Bishop of Ypres. Flemish theolo¬ 
gian ; founder of the Jansenlsl#. 1665—1838 

Jasmin, Jacques. French (Provenval) poet. "The Barber 

Poet." The Blind Girt if Caetei CutlU . . 1796-1884 

Jay, John. American jurist, diplomatist and statesman; 
negotiated treaty with England ; one of the autbura or 

Meradiet ..... 1754-1819 

Jeanne D’Are (Tha Maid of Orleans). A peasant girl In 
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BORN. sun. 

Lorraine ; believing beraolf Inspired by Heaven to raise 
the siege of Orleans and crown Charles at Khelnu, she 
set out to the king in 1429, was given a command, raised 
the siege of Orleans In one week, won the battles of 
Jargnan and Patay, and Charles was crowned at Rheima. 

Taken is a Bklnnish by the Burgundians, she was do- 


livered to the English and burned us a sorceress. 1411—1481 

Jefferson, Joseph. American actor. Great as Hip Van 

WhJdt . .**» -— 


Jefferson, Thomas. American statesman. Bom in Va., 
stndlod law ; member Va. House of Burgesses; in Con¬ 
tinental Congress, 1775; drew up Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence, 1778; Governor of Va., 1779-81; Resident Min¬ 
ister at Paris, 1785-89; Secretary of State, 1789-93; Vice- 


President, 1797-1801 ; President, 1801-9. 1748—1828 

Jeffrey, Francis, Lord. Scotch judge and critic. Editor 

of the Edinburgh Review .. . . 1778—1850 

Jeffreys, George- Tufamons F.nglish Judge ; Lord Chief 

J nation and Lord Chancellor... 1840—1689 

Jenner, Edward. English physician. Discoverer of vac¬ 
cination . . 1749—1823 

Jeremiah. Hebrew prophet. Author of most of the 
Book of Jeremiah, and of ail of the Book of Lamenta¬ 
tions. Flourished..B.c. 880 

Jerome, Saint. Chinch father, Latin writer. Llvei and 

Writings of the Early ChrMlan Fathers . 846— 420 

Jerrold. Douglas N English humorist and dramatist. 

Black Eyed Snm>i; Candle lectures . 1803—1857 

Jewel, John. Bishop of Salisbury. English theologian. 

Apology for the Church gf England.,.,. . .1512—1571 

Joel. One of the twelve minor Hebrew prophets. Flour¬ 
ished . .B.c. 775 

John VI., "ralspologus.” Emperor of the East. Mado 

disgraceful treaty with the Turks.1315-1371 

John XXIII. (Balthasar Cossa. i Italian Pope (1410-15). 

Deposed by Council of ponsianee.. 1419 

John. King of Eugland. Grantor of Mugna Charm. 1166—1216 

John II. King of France. “The Good.” Defeated and 

made prisoner ut battle of Poitiers.1320—1364 

John II. King or Portugal. “The Great.” Captured 

Tangier; defeated the Castilians. . 1455—1496 

John III- (John Sobieskl.) King of Poland. Expelled 

fhe Turks from Austria and Poland . 1629—1696 

John of Austria, Don. Ruler of the Netherlands ; heal the 

Turks in the great iia'al battle at Lepanto. 1545—1578 

John of Gaunt (Ghent). Son of Edward Ill. Duke of Lan¬ 
caster. “Time-honored Laurnslcr.”. . . 1840—1399 


Johnson, Andrew, American statesman. Born in N. C.; 
learned tailor's trade in Tonn.. 'M.C., 1843-53; Goi. of 
Tonn,, 1853-7 . Senator, 1R57 , Military Gov. of Temi,, 

1862; elected Vice-president, 18fM; President on death 
of Lincoln, April 15, 1865; Impeached, but acquitted, 

1868 ; subsequently reflected lo the Senate. . 1806—1876 

Johnson, Samuel. English poet, critic, and se.liolar; 
born In Lichfleld , educated at Oxford ; did hack work 
tor booksellets; went to London with Garrick, 1737; 
published London, 1738; Inf, of Richard Savage, 1744 ; 

Vanity of /Inman Wlslus, 1719 , Dictionary, 1756 ; Has- 

Mias, 1759; Liven erf the, Poets, 1781 . 1709—17W4 

Johnson, Sir William Couinisnder-ln-Chicf In America; 

superintendent of Indian affairs.1715—1774 

Johnston, Albert Sydney. AmericanC’onfederatl'general. 

Attacked Grant at Shiloh, and was killed . 1808 -1862 

Jolnville, Jean, Sieur de. French statesman and his¬ 
torian. History gf Lends IX . 1223-1319 

Jomiai. Henri, Baron Swiss military writer and critic 
Critical and Military History of the Campaign of Hie 

Revolution ... 1779—1869 

Jonah. Hebrew prophet. Book g) Jonah. Flourished a o. 800 
Jones, Inigo English architect. Designed the palace at 

Whitehall.1B7S—1952 


*>**. man. 

Jonee, John Panl. American Revolutionary nSval officer; . 

n*v«) victories over British.. 1747—1798 

Jones, Sir William. English scholar and Orientalist. Per¬ 
sian Grammar .1746—1794 

Jonaon, Ben. English poet and dramatist, bricklayer and 
soldier. Every Man in Ms Humor; Votpons; Thee Al¬ 
chemist; The Silent Woman; Sejanus; Masques... 1574—16*7 
Joseph II. Emperor of Germany. Abolished feudal serf¬ 
dom ; mitigated condition of the Jews. 1741—1790 

Josephine. Wife of Napoleon I.; Empress of France; 

divorced; widow of Alexander de Bcauharnals. 1788—1814 

Josephus, Flavius. Jewish historian. History gf ths Jews. 85— 100 
Joshua. Hebrew general and statesman. Commander at 

the Israelites after Mosee.,a.c. 1687—MB’ 

Judas Maccabeus. Hebrew patriot adh general. Con¬ 
quered several Syrian armies; finally defeated and 

slain ..B.o. —— 160 

Judson, Adonirnm. American missionary to Burmab_ 1788—1850 

Julian. "The Apostate,” Roman emperor. Restored 

Pagan worship. 881— 868 

Jung Stilling (John H. Jnng). German mystic and an- 

Ihor. Set lies from thei Spirit Land. .,... 1740—1817 

Junot, Andoclio, Due d’AbranU'S. French marshal. Com¬ 
manded army which took Lisbon. 1771—1818 

Justin Martyr. Greek Christian author. Aptiogy for 

the Christian Religion . 108— 165 

Justinian I. “ The Great.” Emperor of the East. Had 

revised and published the Code. Pundeots Institutes ... 483— 585 
Juvenal (Declmus Junius Juvenalis). Latin satirist. 

Satires. . 40— 125 


Kamos, nenry Home, Lord. Scotch judge and philoso¬ 
pher. Elements gf Criticism . 1096—1782 

Kane, Elisha K. American Arctic explorer. Arctic Ex¬ 
plorations..'. . 1830—1857 

Kant, lmmauuol. German philosopher. Critique gf Pure 
Reason. In his Universal Natural History ami Theory 
of the Universe lie anticipated the discovery of Uranus, 

Another of his important works is the Critique gf Prac- 
tUal R< "Son. It was his aim to determine the laws and 
limits of human reason and of the human intellect in 

relation to the objects of human knowledge. 1724—1804 

Kean, Edmund- English actor. Among his greatest parts 
were Shylock , Richard III., Othello, lago. King Lear, 
and Sir (Wes Overreach in Massinger’s A New Way to 

Pay Old Debts . 1787-188* 

Keats, John. English poet; born In London ; apprenticed 
to a surgeon ; died ai Rome. EndymUm; Hyperion ; 

The Eve of St, Agnes. . 1795-1821 

Kemble, John. English divine and poet. The Christian, 

Near . .sr.. 1792-1886 

Kemble, John Philip. English actor. Groat In Shnkss- 

pcrlun parts ; Coriolanus was his most famous role..... 1757—1888 
Kempis, Thomas ft. German Ascetic writer. Imitatio 

Christ} . 1880-4471 


Kent, James. American lawyer and Judge. Chief Justice 

of New York. Commentaries . 1763—1847 

Kenyon, Lloyd, Isird. English Jurist. Lord Chief Justice, 17*8—18W 
Kepler, John. German astronomer. Published, In 1609, 

A etronomta Nora, Seu Physka ceteslts tradita As Moth- 
bus Stellas Mortis. His celebrated Laws are: L The , 
orbits of the planets are elliptical. 2. The radius vector, 
or line passing from splanet to the sun, passes overetjaal 
spaces In equal tlmos. 3. The squares at the periodic 
times of the planets are proportional to the cubes Of 
their mean distances from the son. Ho was mathema¬ 
tician to the Emperor Rudolph...1571—MB 

Key, Francis Scott. American song writer. Star Spangled 

Banner . .. m-m 

Kidd. William. American pirate in the East Indiea. Exe¬ 
cuted.......... 7 — ISW 
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BORN. DIED. 


Mint, BoftM. American Federalist statesman. U. 8.Sen¬ 
ator ) Minister 10 Great Britain. 1755-1827 

Ming, Thomas Starr. American Unitarian clergyman 


Mint, William R. American Democratic atateaman. Vice- 

President; U. S. Senator; Minister to Prance. 1786-1853 

Singllqr, Charles. English divine and novelist. Hypatia 1810-1875 
Kirkland, John T. Amcricau divine. President of Har¬ 
vard College. 1770-1840 

Kitto, John, English Bibilcal scholar and divine. History 

if the Bible. . 1804—1854 

Kleber. Jean B. French general. Drove the Turks from 

' Cairo in Egyptian campaign ; assassinated. 1755- -1800 

Klopatook, Friedrich T. German poet. Mtstia/i .1724—1803 

Kneller, 8lrGodfrey. English painterof portraits. Court 

painter from the time of Charles I. to that of George H. 1650—1723 
Kaowlea, James Sheridan. English dramatist. Viryln- 

lu$; Tits Hunchback .,. . . 1784-1862 

Kaos, Henry. American general. Directed artillery at 

Brandywine ; Secretary of War. 1750—1806 

Xxmmc, John. Scotch reformer. Fierce anti-Cathollc. The 

Fit It Must qf the Trumpet . 1505—1572 

Kook, C. Paul de. French novelist. Many Immoral novels 1794—1871 
Korner, CharlesT. German soldier and lyric poet. Au¬ 
thor of many stirring war songs . .1791—1813 

Konolunako.Thaddcus, Polish patriot and general. Com¬ 
mander of the Polish Insurgent army i deleated at War¬ 
saw, which he bravely defended... 1745—1817 

Kotsebue, Augustus F. F. von. German author. The, 

Stianger; Pltarro .1761—1819 

Knuntnacher, Frederick A. German theologian and au¬ 
thor. Parables . 1768—1845 

Kyd, Thomas. English dramatist. The Spanish Tragedy. 

Flourished about 1580. 

Lablache, Louie. Italian vocalist. His voice embraced 

two full octaves. 1794—1858 

Laeordaire, Jean B. II. French preacher and author. 

IAfeqfSt. Dominic . 1802-1861 

Lactantiua, Lucius C. F. Christian Latin writer. Jnsli- 

tulloms DMnat ... 325 

La Payette, Louise Motler, Mile de French beauty. 

Exerted great Influence over Louis XIII. and hlB 

policy.1615-1665 

La Payette, Marie J. P. R. P. Gilbert Motler, Marquis tie. 

French patriot general in the Ameriran Revolution. 

Joined American army major-general, 1775 ; commanded 


advance guard of Washington at Yorktown; commander 
Of French national guard, 1789; revisited Amn lea, 1824; 


took part In revolution of 1830. 1757—1834 

Lafontaine, Jean. French poet and fabulist. Fables , 1621- 1695 
Lotg range, Joseph L. French mathematician Discovered 

equalities of the planets MecanSqm Anotytiqne . 1736 1813 
Lamartine, Alphonse M. L dc. French poet and states¬ 
man, Jocelyn ... '. 1790-1869 

Limb, Oltsriea. English essayist. “ Elia " Essays <f Elia. 1776—1S34 
Latnballe, Marie T. L. de Savoie Carigwm, Princess de. 

Friend of Marie Antoinette. Guillotined . 1747-1792 

Lambert, Daniel. English fat man. 1767-1809 

Lambert, John. English parliamentary general. Led the 

vanat Dunbar... 1621- 1694 

L«, Uothe la Vayer, Francis dc. French skeptic and 

, Writer. On the Vbrlne <f tht Pagans . 1588-16P2 

La Kotte Fotupti, Frederiek. Baron. German novelist 

. 17*7—1843 

Landrm, Letltta E. English authoress. “ L. E. L.” Em 

m#OX and Beauty..... . 1802-1838 

Laador, Walter Ravage. English poet and proslst. 7m- 

••*'t0mmy<ton*ri*ti<mi . 1775-1864 

I^adietr, Sir Edwin, English painter. The Old Shep- 

karfe (Mqf Mourner . . 1802—1873 


bobn. turn 

Langland, or Longland, Robert. English poet. Pien 
Plowman (1869). 

Langton, Stephen, Cardinal. English ecclesiastic. Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury; statesman. Cooperated with the 

barons against King John. 1228 

Lannee. Jean, Duke of Montebello. French marshal. 

Commander-in-chief at Saragossa. 1769—1809 

L an ado wire. William Petty, 1st Marquis of. English 
statesman. 1 Secretary of State; opposed coercion of 

American colonies. 1737—1808 

Laplace, Pierre Simon, Marquis of. French mathema¬ 
tician. Discovered the theory of Jupiter’s satellites 
and the causes of the acceleration of the moon's mean 
motion, and of the Inequality of Jupiter and Saturn, Hi* 

Exposition qf the System of the Universe Is a popular 
form of tils great work La Mccanlque Celeste. He was 
one of the greatest mathematician* and astronomers... 1749—1897 
La Rochefoucauld, Francois, Duke de. French staies- 


man and author Maxims .1818—1680 

Latimer. Hugh. Bishop of Worcester. English reformer. 

Burned. . 1480-1888 

Latin!, lirunetto Florentine scholar and poet. Dante’a 

master. 1! Tetoro . 1230—1294 

Lauderdale, John Muilland. Duke of. English states- ' 
man Favorite of Charles II.; member of ‘ Cabal ” 

ministry . 1616—1682 

Laura (de Sadel of Vaucluse Beloved by Petrarch, who 

celebrates law in bis sonnets. , .1310—1348 

Laurens, Henry. American Revolutionary patriot. Presi¬ 
dent of Congress; ambassador to The Hague. 1724—1792 

Lauzun, Antoine 14 de Caumont, Duke de. Favorite of 
Lohik XIV ; commander of the French troops at the 

liallie of the Boyne. 1638—1788 

La ValiiAre, Franyolae Louise, Duchess dc. Mistress of 

Louis XIV. 1644-1710 

Lavater, John G C. Swiss scientist and physiognomist. 1741—1801 
Lavoisier, Antoine L. French chemist, inventor of the 

gasometer Physical amt Ctnmlial Essayt . 1743—1794 


Law, John Scottish financier in France. Promoter of 

the “ South Sea Bubble.” [.‘tps Dictionary of Allusions.) 1671—1729 
Lawrence, Amos. American merchant. Philanthropist 1186—1882 
Lawrence, James American naval commander. Com¬ 
mander of Ibe Chesapeake ; killed fighting the British 


Shannon. “Don't give tip the ship.". 1T81—1818 

Lawrence, Sir Thomas. English painter. Portrait rf 

Mis. Si,1,tons .. 1769—1880 


Lebrun, Charles. French painter The Family of Darius. 1619—1680 
Lebrun, Chailcs Franyols, Duke of Placentia. French 

politician. Third consul; Governor General of Holland 1739—1894 
Lee, Arthur American statesman and diplomatist. Mem¬ 


ber of Congress; Minister to Fiance. 1740—1783 

Lee, Charles. Ameriran Revolutionary general Dismissed 

for disobedience of oiders at Monmouth. 1780—1788 


Lee, Francis Light foot American Revolutionary patriot. 

Member Congress; signed Declaration of Independence 1734-1797 
Lee, Henry American Revolutionary soldier “Light 
Horse Harry " Served under Greene; Governorof Vir¬ 


ginia. 1756-1818 

Lee, Nathsnlet. English dramatist, "The Mad Poet.” .. 1655-1698 

Lee, Richard Henry. American Revolutionary statesman. 

Signed Declaration of Independence; President of Con¬ 
gress ; U. S Senator. 1788—1J94 

Lee, Robert Edward. American Confederate general. Com¬ 
mander-in-chief of Confederate army... •.. 1807—1872 

Leech, John English humorous artist and caricaturist. 

Drawings In Punch .. 1817—1884 

Lefebvre, Francois J., Duke of Dantzte. French marshal. 

Conspicuous at battle of Wagnftn. 1785—1880 

Legutl, Hugh S. American lawyer and statesman. At¬ 
torney-General of the United Bute*. Kseoy air Soman 
iterator*. . 1797-1848 
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Leibnitz, Godfrey William, Baron. German mathema¬ 
tician and philosopher. In 1666 lie published his trea- 
tia cDeArte OomMnatoria; 1616 , discovered the Infinites¬ 
imal calculus, about which hu bad a bitter dispute with 
Newton. In his treatise Protogcva (1693) he anticipated 
many of the discoveries of modern geology. In 1710 
appeared his Essay of Thoodicea on the Goodness of God, 
the Liberty qf Man, and the Origin qf mi. In this he 
takes optimistic ground. In \v\e. New Mseay oti the Hu¬ 
man Understanding he opposes Locke. 1646—1716 

Leicester, Robert Dudley, Earl of. Favorite of Queen 
Elizabeth; commander of the English contingent In 

tile Netherlands. 15®—1588 

LeJy, Sir Peter. German portrait painter in England. 

Painter to Charles 11 . 1617—1680 

L'Enclos, Ninon do. French beauty and woman of gal¬ 
lantry. Friend of some of the most illustrious French¬ 
men .1616-1706 

1,001. Emperor of the East. “TheThracian " Defeated 

the Saracens; prohibited o<e of images in churches.... 400— 474 
Leo XU. Ernperor of the East. “ The Isaurian." Won 

victory over the Huns. 075— 741 

LeoI. “The Great." Pope, 440-461. Persuaded Attila 

to aporc Rome... 391— 461 

Leo X. (Giovanni tie Medici). Pope. Patron of art and 

letters. 1475—1521 

Leonidas. King of Sparta. Leader of the Three Hundred 

at Thermopyiio .B.c.-480 

LepldUS, M. .Emilios, Roman statesman. Triumvir with 
Octavius and Antony; surrendered to Octavius, and was 

bmilshcd..no. —- IS 

Le Sage, Alain Rene. French novelist. Oil Bias . 1068—1747 

Leadiguierda, Fram;oi« de Bonne, Due de. French gen¬ 
eral. Commander of Protestant army in France ; helped 

Henry IV. to throne ... 1543—1626 

Leasing, Gotthold Ephraim. German critic and poet. 

LaoeoBn ; Nathan the Wise . 1729—1781 

L’Bdtrange, Mir Roger. English translator and pamphlc- 

toer. Translator of Seneca's Mm ols .,1616—1704 

Lever, ChaTlee. Irish novelist. Harry lorrequer . 1806—1873 

Lewes, George II. English philosopher and author. Jiio- 

grnphical History of Philosophy . . 1817—1878 

Lewis, Matthew Gregory. “ Monk" English novelist. 

• The Monk . 1775-1818 

Leydon, Lucas van. Dutch painter. Eccellomo .1401—1533 

L’Hopital, Michael de. French lawyer and chancellor. 

Prevented introduction of Inquisition into France. 1505—1573 

Lichtenstein, .Joseph W., Piince of. Ausiriun com¬ 
mander. Commanded army in Italy ; won victory at 

Piacenza. 1606-1772 

Lilly. John. English dramatist and author. Euptwee .. . 1568—1600 
Lincoln, Abraham. President of the United States, 1861- 
1865. Born in Ky ; afterwards removed to Ill; captain 
in Black Hawk Wat; admitted to Illinois bar. 1836 ; 

Whig M.C., 1846unsuccessful candidate for Senator 
against Donglas, 1856; elected President, I860; reflect¬ 
ed, 1864; assassinated by J. Wilkes Booth, April 14, 

1865 ; died April 16. 1809-1865 

Lingord, John. English Roman Catholic divine and his- 

toriun. History rf England . 1771—1851 

fiinnseus, Charles von. German botanist. Studied medi¬ 
cine and natural history ; published System qf Nature, 

1736; Genera of Plants, 1737; Phibscgihia Botanica, 

1751; Species Plnntormn. 1753; designated each apeelea 
or plants bv adding single epithet to name of genus ... 1707—1778 
Llpeiua, Justus. Flemish cluaslcal scholar, and critic. 

Forte Lections*; Commentary on TacUus . 1547-1606 

Lint, Franz. Hungarian pianist. He made a great, sensa¬ 
tion In Paria and In London. Ha' ing heard Paganini 
play on the viorra, he was seized with a desire to learn 
that Instrument, on which he soon became a skilled per- 


, wau*. #wo» 

former; is hardly ieaa nofed for his love affairs than for , 
his musical proficiency; now (1889) lives In Italy!1611 — 
Liverpool, Charles Jenkinson, 1st Earl of. English states¬ 
man. Secretary of War undor Lord North... 17*1—1808 

Liverpool, Robert B. Jenkinson, fid Earl of. English 

Whig siateaman. Prime Minister, 1818-27. 1770—1898 

Livingston, David. African explorer. Narrative qf an 

ExiJtdition to the Zambesi . 1817—187* 

Livingston, Edward. American lawyer and statesman. 

Secretary of State; Minister to France. System qf Penal 

Law . 1764-1886 

Livingston, Philip. American Revolutionary statesman. 

Signer of Declaration of Independence .-. 1718—1778 

Livingston, Robert R. American statesman and diplo¬ 
matist. Member of Congress ; Minister to France. 1746—1818 

Lobelra, Vaaco de. Portuguese author. Anmdisde Gaul, 1880—1403 
Locke, John. English philosopher. Human Understand¬ 
ing. In Essay on the Human Understanding (1690) 
maintains human mind baa no innate ideas, but latter 
are result of sensation and reflection. Letters on TtAem- 
>lon; Treatise on Education ; The Reasonableness qf 

Christianity . 1688-1704 

Lockhart, John Gibson. Scottish scholar and author. 

IJfe of Scott . 1794—1854 

Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth. American poet; bora 
in Portland, Maine; educated at Bowdoin College, where 
he was professor of modem languages ; held a similar 
chair at Harvard, 1835-54; published Jlyfurion, 1839; 

Ballade and other Poems. 1841; Poems on Slavery. 1842; 

The Spanish Student, 1843 ; Poets and Poetry qf Europe, 

1845 ; The Belfry of Bruges, 1846; Evangeline, 1847; 

The Golden Legend, 1851; Hiawatha, 1856 j Miles Stan- 
dish. Tales qf a Wayside fun. Translation of Dante, Af¬ 
termath, Keramos. Ultima Thule . 1807—1889 

Longinus, Dionysius C. Greek philosopher and critic. 

The Sublime . 212- 273 

Lorris, William de. French poet. Human de la Rose __1940 

Louis I. Emperor of the West. “ Le Ddbounahe.” Di¬ 
vided ihe empire among ids sons. 778— 840 

LouisIX. •‘Saint." King of France Crusader. Cap¬ 
tured by tlie Saracens ; famous for his virtue.1815—1270 

LouisXI. King of France. Builder up of tho monarchy; 

opponent of Charles of Burgundy. 1428—1488 

Louis XIV. King of France. Son of Louis XIII. and 
Anne of Austria; ascended throne undei regency of 
his mother, 1043; after the death of Mnzarln, acted aa 
his own minister, Colbert being hlsMInl-terof Finance; 
annexed large pnrt. of Flanders and Francbe Comtd 
(1667); revoked Edict of Nantes, 1685; fought England, 

Austria, Spain, and Prince of Orange, and engaged in 
the war of tin. Spanish Succession, his grandson having 
hero appointed heir to tho Spanish throne ; was* palron 

of literature and the arts. 1638—1716 

Louia XV. King of France. Defeated tbs English at 

Fnntunny ; sensual and careless. 1710—1774 

Louia XVI. King of France. Guillotined by his people. 1754—1798 
Louia Philippe- King of France. “ The citizen king." 

Abdicated In 1848. 1778-1880 

Louvois, Francois M. Le Tclller, Marquis of, French 
statesman. Minister of Louia XIV ; caused revocation 

of Edict of Nantes. 1041—IBM 

Lovejoy, Elijah P. American Aboiitioulat. Murdered by 

a mob at Alton, Illinois.... 1802—1687 

Lover, Samuel. Irish novelist Handy Andy ... 1797—1868 

Lowell', James Russell. American poet, critic and diplo¬ 
matist, The Bigelow Papers; The Vision qf Sir Isxunfati 
The Commemoration Ode; Fable for Critics; The 
Cathedral; Among my Books j My Study Window*. ; 

Minister to Spain and England.... HSt. 

Lowell, John. American statesman and lawyer. Fig*- ; 

mo ted abolition of slavery in Massachusetts, 110—Wt 
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Loyola, IgMtitu. Spanish founder of the Jesuits. Vu 
at Drat * soldier, then became ■ monk end preacher; 

(1MB) nude * pilgrimage to Jrramlem ; 1594, Ih aseoeia- 
ttott with 8t. Francis Xavier and Laluez, he founded the 
Society of Jesus, with the object of renovating the 
Church and convening the infidel*; became its superior 
in HUD; left a devotional work called Spiritual Extivlu Uhl -1538 
Lubbock, Sir John. English banker and naturalist. M.P. 

The Origin qf dvltieation . 1834 — 

LuO*n (Lucanus), M. Annum*. Roman poet. Pharsalla. 39— 85 

Lucian. Groek satirist, Dialogues qf the Dead . 125—300 

Lucretius Roman phllusophiral poet. De Strum Sa¬ 
turn. Committed suicide; his work On the nature qf 
Thlngt expounds the physical and ethical doctrines of 

Epicurus. a.c. 98— 55 

Lucullua, L. Licinins. Roman general. Conquoror of 

Mithrldatos; celebrated for wealth and good dinners, a.c. 110— 57 
Lttlly, Raymond. French philosopher. An Magna. ... 1234—1315 
Luther, Martin. German reformer. Became a priest in 1507; 
published (1517) 95 propositions against Indulgences, 
which Tetzel was then selling In Germany. A great con¬ 
troversy arose, and Luther's works were condemned 
by Leo X. Luther burnt the Pope's Bull at Witten- 
burg; attended the Diet of Worms, and was protected ; 
left monaatIdem (1524), find married Catherine de Bora, 
an ex-nun (1525). Justification by faith was the central 

point of his theology. 1483—1548 

Lycurgua. Spartan legislator. Instituted community of 
property and double executive at Span* in tbe 9th. 

Cent.n.c. 

Lyell, Sir Charles. English geologist. Oeotogical Evi¬ 
dent* qf the Antiquity of Man . 1797—1875 

Lyndhurat, John S. Copley, Lord. English Lord Chan¬ 
cellor. 1772-1863 

Lyon, Nathaniel. American general. Commander of the 
Department of Missonrl; killed at battle of Wilson's 

Creek. 1819-1861 

Lyaiaa. Athenian orator. Thirty five orations .b.c. 458— 378 

Lyttelton, Sir Thomas. English lawyer and judge. Tenuret 1430—1481 
Lytton, Sir Edward G. E. Lytton Bulwer, Baron English 

novelist and dramatist. The Caxtons ; Rldnllcu ...1806—1873 

Lytton, Lord Edward Robert Bulwer. (" Owen Meredith.") 

English statesman and novella!. Lucille .1831- 

Macaulay, Thomas Babmgton, Lord. English historian 
and essayist. IRstory of England. Essays; J-ays tfi 

Ancient Rome . 1809—1859 

Maoca-baeus, Jodas. [See Judas Maeoabsms.l 
Maochiavnlll, Nicolo. Italian statesman (Secretary of 
the Republic) and author. The Prince ; IJletory qf Plot- 

once .1419—15*7 

MoCiellan, George B- American general. Won battle 

of Antlctam In the late civil war. 1820 - 

MoCloaky, John, Cardinal. American Catholic divine... 1810- 

Mackenzie, Henry. English novelist Man qf Petting. 1745—1831 

SUoklntozh, Sir James. Seotch historian, History qf 

the BeratutlOM lit England. . 1785—1833 

Macpheizon, James. Scotch scholar and poet. Oeeian. 1738--17B8 
ktAoFhomou, James P. American general. Commanded 

army of Tennessee; tnsdo Jackson retreat to Atlanta. 1828—1884 
XagMady, William C. English actor. Great In Shake¬ 
spearian parts Made his debut (1818) as Orestes : played 


Richard lit., and, other Shakespearian parts; visited U. 

,, S,„ lSffl-9; retired from the stage In 1881. 1793—1873 

Madizon, James. American statesman. Member of the 
Virginia Legislature, of the convention of 1787, and a * 
strenuous advocate of the Constitution : joint author 
With Hamilton and Jay of the Federalist; M. C„ 1789- 

07; Secretary of State, 1801-9: President, 1809-17. 1751-1836 

Xbisllaa, Ferdinand dc. Portuguese navigator. Macel- 
, >M'* Status it named after him... .1470—15 21 


MM. MIS. 

Mahomet. Arabian prophet. Founder of Mohammedan¬ 
ism. Lived in the practice of the regular religion tlU 
he was 40 yearn of age. Receiving a pretended revela¬ 
tion from Allah, he devoted himself henceforth to the 
propagation of his new religion. His faith was rejected 
at Mecca, hut taken up at Medina. He fled from Mecca 
823 (The Hegira); was originally a monogamist, and at 


first asserted liberty of conscience. 570— 832 

Mahomet II, -‘Tho Great." Snltan of Turkey, Captor 

of Constantinople. 1490—1481 

Mai, Angelo, Cardinal. Italian antlquurian and scholar. 

Discovered and published six books of Cicero’s lost 

Republic .17142—1854 

Malntenon, Franyotfio d’AublgnO, Mme, de. Mistress of 
Louis XIV.; married the comic poet Scareon, 1852; (ho 


died, 1860); made governess of the Due du Maine, 1870 ;* 


given estate or Malntenon, 1874 ; secretly married Louis 
XIV., 1685; exerted great religious influence over him. 1683—1719 
Maiatre, Joseph de. French author. Soirees de SI. Peters- 

lung . 1759-1821 

Maiatre, Xavier de. French anchor. Wcillc Around My 

Room . 1769-1882 

Maltbua, Thomas Robert, Rev. English political econo¬ 
mist. Essay on the Ptintiple of Population . 1786—1894 

M&ndeville, Kir John. English traveler in the East. Often 

called the first English prose writer. 1300—1872 

Manfred. Son of the Emperor Frederick II. King of 

Naples and Sicily. Defeated by Charles of Aragon . . 1233—1288 
Manning, IL-nry Edward, Cardinal. English Catholic 

prelate and author. 1808 - - 


Mans field, William Murray, Earl of. English Lord Chief 
Justice. Born in Scotland, educated at Oxford, and 
called to the bar in 1731; became Solicitor-General in 
174.3. having previously acquired u large practice. In 
Parliament he distinguished himself by his oratory; was 
made Attorney-General in 1754, and Chief Justice of 
the King’s Bcneh in 1756, being at the same time created 


Baron Mansfield . 1705—1793 

Mantegna, Andrea. Italian painter. The Tritnnjih qf 

Julius Catsar . 1431—1506 

Manutlas, Aldus. Venetian printer and scholar. In¬ 
ventor of Italic type The Aid 1 ne Editions. 1449- 1515 

Manatius, Aldus. Venetian printer and author On the 

Roman Senate . 1547—1597 

Manzoni, Alessandro, Count. Italian author. 1 Piomessi 

Sposi . 1784-1873 

Marat, Jeau P. French Revolutionisl. Assassinated_ 1744—1793 

Maroellua, Marcus Claudius. Roman general and slates- 

mun. Conqueror of Syracuse . n.c. 279—208 

Margaret, “ Scmiramls of the North " Queen of Norway, 

Swollen mid Deumark. 1353—1412 

Margaret of Austria. Regent of the Netherlands. Took 

part in the league of Cainbray. 1480—1530 

Margaret of Parma Regent of the Netherlands. Mother 

of Alexander Farnesi-. 1532—1586 

Margaret of Valois. Sister of Francis I. of France. Au¬ 
thoress. Reptameron. Queen of Navarre... . 1492—1549 

Maria Louiea. Empress of Napoleon I.; daughter of 

Francis I. of Ansiria. 1791-1847 


Maria Theresa. Empress of Austria and Queen of Hun¬ 
gary. Daughter of Charles VI., Emperor of Germany, 
and wife of Francis, Duke of Lorraine. Prussia, Spain, 

Sardinia, Bavaria and Saxony disputed her title to her 
futher’s estate. She drove out the French and Bava¬ 
rians, and made peace with Prussia Francis was chosen 
Emperor In 1745, but she wrs the real power; took port 

In tho Seven Years' War ; abolished feudal service. 1717—1790 

Marius, Cains. Roman general and statesman. Consul. 

Defeated Ctabri and Teutones ; leader of the popular 

faction ; rival of 8nIU,.. b.c. 1ST— 00 

Marlborough, John Churchill, Duke of. English con- 
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minder. Married Sarah Jennings, 1878; favorite of the 
Bake of York ; nude Earl of Marlborough, 1889 ; com¬ 
manded English forces In Low Countries, 1889; deposed 
for his Jacobite intrigue, 1698 ; restored, 1696; com¬ 
mander of allied armies in Holland, 1702; won battle of 
Blenheim, 1704 ; Ram lilies, 1706 ; Malplaqnct, 1709. Hie 
wife waa the confidante of Queen Anne. In disgrace 


from 1711 till accession of George I. 1660—1722 

Xarlborough, Sarah Jennings, Duchess of. Wife of the 

above ; had great influence with Queen Anne. 1060—1744 

Marlowe, Christopher. English poet and dramatist. 

Doctor Faustvs, Hero and Leander; The Jew qf Malta; 

j Dido, Q''een of Carthage . 1564—1598 

JCarmont, Augustus F. 1. V dc, Duke of Itagnsa. French 
general. Fought Austrian, Prussian and Russian troops 

near Paris, 1814 . 1774—1852 

Mmrmontel, Jean F. French author and philosopher. 

Moral 'laics . 1723-1799 

Marryat, Frederick. English naval officer and novelist. 

Piter Simple; Midshljman Easy; Jaaib Fall/ful; 

Japhet In Seaivh qf a Father .. 1792—1848 

Man, Anne F. n. B. French a Press. Famous In genteel 

comedy. 1778—1847 

Marsh, George P. American philologist. History qf the 

English, language . 1801—1882 


Marshal, John. Chief Justice of the United States, t'ap 
tain In the Revolutionary War,,at the close of which he 
began to practice law in Virginia; a member of the Vir¬ 
ginia Convention <1788>; in 1797, with Pinckney and 
Gerry, he went on a diplomatic mission to France ; 
elected to congress In 1799 ; appointed Secretary of Slutc 
1800, and resigned that office to become Chief Justice. 

Was the greatest Judge tlmt ever held the latter office... 1755—1835 
Martel, [1. «., “ 1 'he Hammer”] Charles, Major of the 
Palace. Austrasian Duke and general. Conquered Sara¬ 


cens in a great battle at Poitiers... 691— 711 

Martial (M. Valerius MartlallsJ. Homan epigrammatic 

poet. Epigrams ... 43— 105 

Martin, Bon Henri. French historian. History qf France. 1810 - 

Martlneau, Hamer. English writer. Society in America 1804—1876 
Martyn, Jnstln. Christian writer. Apology for the Chris- 

• tlan Jteligion . 103-165 

Mary. Queen of England. Married Philip II. of Spain. 

Persecutor of the Protestants.1516—1558 

Mary de’ Medici. Queen of Henry IV. of France Re¬ 
gent after his dealh ; deposed. 1573- 1642 


Mary Stuart. Queen of Scots. Daughter of James V. 
and Mary of Guise; married ( 538) I he French Dauphin, 

(who came to the throne 111 1559 as Francis 11, and died 
childless, 1560); was invited lo the throne of Scotland 
(1560); man led her cousin, l,..,d Darnley (1565). Her sec¬ 
retary and favorite, Rizzlo, was murdered (1566i; her 
husband was blown up (1387), and she married the Earl 
of Bothwell the same year. Compelled to lake refuge 111 
England, she was fltiady beheaded by Elizabeth on a 

charge of conspiracy. 1642—1587 

Maaaniello (Tommssao Annlello) Neapolitan patriot. 

l.ed popular revolt against Viceroy of Naples . 1628—1643 

Sutm, James M. American statesman Author of Fu¬ 
gitive Slave Law of 1850 . 1797—1871 

Massinger, Philip. English dramatist. Few W,ey to Pay 

Old Debts; The Virgin Martyr ; The City Madam . . 1584—1640 
Mather, Cotton. American theologian and writer. Mag¬ 
nolia Christi . 1663—1728 

Mather,Increase. American Iheologlannnd author. Essay 

on Remarkable Providences. ,. .1039- 1723 

Mathew, Theobald. “Father Mathew" Irish temper¬ 
ance reformer. .. 1790—1850 

Mathew*, Charles English comedian. A Trip to Amur- 

. 1776-1833 

Maurice. Protests' . Elector of Saxony, German genera! 

I 


Bonr. wan. 


and statesman. Secured Treaty of Pnsaau, guaranteeing ,, k„ * 

religions liberty to Protestant*.... 1321—1558 

Maurice of Nassau. Prince of Orange. Son of William ■ 

the Silent. Stadtholder. Defeated Spaniards at Turo¬ 
llout, Austrian* at Nleuwport...-, „ 1567—16)6 

Maximilian I. Emperor of Germany. With Henry VIII. 
defeated the French at battle of the Spur*; created 

standing army. 1469—1519 

Massarin, Julius, Cardinal. French statesman. Negoti¬ 
ated treaty of Westphalia; adviser of Anne of Austria 

and Louis XIV.'. 1H02-1681 

Mazzini, Gulseppe. Italian patriot. Cooperated with 

Garibaldi; founder of Yonng Italy.. 18C8—1872 

Meade, George G. American general. Won battle of 

Gettysburg. 1815—187# 

Medici, Catherine de", Qnoen of Henry II. of Franoe. In¬ 
stigated massacre of St. Bartholomew... 1519—1569 

Medici, Cosmode’. Florentine statesman. " Father of Ids 

country.” Patron of art and learning; collected MBS.. 1389—1484 
Medici. Cosmo do’. Grand Duke of Tuscany. “The 
Great.’’ Defeated Florentines and French. First Grand 

Duke. 1519-1574 

Medici, Lorenzo do'. Grand Duke of Florence. “Tho 
Magnificent.” Patron of art and literature; adorned 

Florence . 1448—1498 

Mehemet Ali. Pasha of Egypt. General. Destroyed the 
monuments ; conquered Syria; conquests stopped by 

European powers. 1760—1849 

Melanohthon, Philip (Schwarzerdt). German Reformer 
and scholar. Succeeded Luther as leader of the Reform¬ 
ers. The Aagsbnrg Confession, . 1497—1580 

Melbourne, William Lamb. Viscount. English states¬ 
man Moderate Whig Minister, 1835-41. 1779—1848 

Melchthal, Arnold von Swiss patriot. One of the found¬ 
ers of Swiss Independence. 2817 

Melville. Andrew. Scotch reformer and scholar. Abol¬ 
ished Episcopacy in Scotland. 1545—1689 


Mendelasohn-Bartholdy, Felix. German composer. 

In 1821 In; produced The Midsummer Night's Dream aud 
the opera The Wedding of Comae he. I n 1836 appeared 
his .57. Pant, and In 1846 tho oratorio of Elijah Among 
liis most famous woiks are his Songs Without Words. 

He pioduced ninny instrumental pieces and sonatas.... 1809—1847 
Mengs, Anthony Raphael. Gorman painter. Apollo and 

the Mums . 1728-1779 

Merimde, Prosper French novelist and dramatist. Co¬ 
lombo . 1808—1879 

Meomer. Frederick B. Suabian physician. Founder of 

Mesmerism.... 1734—1815 

Metellus, Quiutns Ctecllius Roman commander, Vic¬ 
tor over,fugurtha. Flourished 100 B.c. 

Metternleh, 01. inent W. N. L., Prince de. Austrian 
statesman and diplomatist. Chancellor; Minister of 
Foreign Affairs ; represented Auatrla at Congress of 


Vienna. . tm-tm 

Meyerbeer, James. Germ,™ composer. Robert Le Dlable. 

RemiUda c Costanza, 1818; Semlramide Rleonoeciuta, 

1819; CroHato in Egypto , 1824; Robert le Viable, 1831; 

Huguenots, 1838; L'Etoile da Kurd, 1854. 1791—18*4 

Mezzofanti, Gulseppe O., Cardinal. Italian linguist.1774—18® 


Michael Angelo (Buouarolti) Italian painter, sculptor, 
aud architect. Painted the fresco of the tael Judgment, 
andprophct»,sibyls.ctc.,attlic8istlncChap«i, Among 
his great sculptures are the gigantic marble David at 
Florence, a Pietci and Moses; was appointed architect of ; 

St. Peter’s, and formed a model for the dome; wrote 

sonnets and poems. 1474—1*64 

Micklewicz, Adam. Polish patriot and poet. The An- . 

ces/ors . .. . 1798-109 ■ 

Middleton, Thomas. English dramatist. The Rowing 

Girl; A Mad World, My Masters. . . -JCNmMM 
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IgHWiWj Thamia. American atatesman, President of tlie 

Continental Oongress... 1744—18uo 

Hill, James. English metaphysician and historian, ffie- 

ttof <tf Brttutt Itutia ... 1773-itaa 

XUl, John Stuart. English political economist and philoso¬ 
pher. Examination qf Sir W. Hamilton') Philosophy,.. 1806 -1873 
Mtllate, John E. English painter. Return qf the Rove to 

the Art . 1820- 

Killer, Hugh. Scotch geologist. Old Red Sandstone.... 1802-lfofl 
minus . Henry H. English divine and historian. History 

Of Latin Christianity . 1791-1868 

Miltiadea. Athenian general. Commander at Marathon. 

Flourished 800 n.o. 

KUtO&i John. English poet. Paradise Loet. Educated at 
Cambridge, and passed some years In study and travel; 
was a Republican, and Latin Secretary of the English 
Commonwealth; wrote many prose political and contro¬ 
versial works. HU sonnets ore among the best In the 
language. HU other works are Comut, L'Allegro,11 Ptn- 
setose, Reunion Agonistes, Paradiee Regained, Lycidas.. 11108—1674 
3d Into, Sir Gilbert Elliott, 1st Earl of. EnglUh Adminis¬ 
trator In India; Governor General.1791—1814 

Mlrabeau, Gabriel H. de Itiqnettl, Connt of. French ora¬ 
tor and revolutionist. Entered army, 1787; imprisoned 
by his father at various times for Intrigues and debts ; 
wandered In Engined, France, and Germany, 1783-8; 
represented Alx In States General, 1789; president of 

National Convention, 1791. 174B-1791 

Mirandola, John Ficus, Count della. Italian scholar and 

. reviver of learning... 1408—14B4 

Mitchell. Donald G. (“ lk. Marvel.”) American author. 

My Farm at Edgeioood ; Reveries of a Bachelor .MS! — 

Wtt yiViall , Ormsby M. American astronomer and general. 

Director of Dudley Observatory at Albany; surprised 

Huntsville.. . 1810-1862 

Mitford, Mary Russell. English author. Our Village _ 1788—1855 

alitiiridate*. “The Great.” King of Pontns. With 
Tig races of Armenia fought the Romans for many 

years.a. c. 130 - ei 

Molitoe, Jean Baptiste Poquelin de. French dramatist. , 
Became valet du chmnbre to Louis XIII. In 1640; four 
years later be took the name of Molierc, and became a 
comic actor. Arter playing In the provinces for some 
time be opened a theatre at Paris, In 1098 . HU Precieu- 
In Ridicules appeared In 1699; Scale dee Marie In 
1961; Misanthrope In 1666; and Tartuffe, bis master¬ 
piece, In 1667, Among Ins other works are he Maiitde 

Rnaglnairs and Lee Femmes Savants ». 1682—1678 

Koltke, Hlllmuth, Connt von. German general. Con¬ 
queror In the Franco-Pmsslan war. MX) -— 

Mosunaen, Theodore. German historian. History qf 

Some . 1817 - 

Honk, George, Duke of Albemarle. Restorer of the Kng- 

Uab monarchy.. . 1608—1670 

Monmouth, James Scott, Duke of. Natural son of Charles 

II. Rebelled and was executed. .. 1640—1685 

James. American statesman. Captain In Rcvo- 
latjnnary War; studied taw with Jefferson ; delegate to 
Congress, 1783; opponent of Constitution; Senator, 

1190) Minister to Franoe, 1794-6; Governor of Virginia, 

1799-1801; Envoy-Extraordinary to France, 1802; Min- 
later to England, 1808; Governor of Virginia, 1811; 

Secretary of State, 1811-17; President, 1817-25. 1758-1881 

' Montagu, I*dy Mary Wortley. EnglUh author. Letters. 1690—1702 
MoutaJgna, Michael de. French author. Essals. Studied 
law; }ndge at Bordeaux, 1564; Mayor of Bordeaux, 

tt|51-*; published the Essays, 1580. 1588-1592 

KcmrtadMSbert, Charles Forbes, Comte de. French pub¬ 
licist. Leader of Liberal Catholic party. The Free 

Chun* to the Free State . 1810-1870 

Itomstehn, Urals J. dost. Vdrau, Margate of. French com- 


bokx. nneg. 

inander in Canada. Killed on Abmliam's Heights, In the 

battle with Wolfe.... 1712-1759 

Monte mayor, George de. Spanish poet. Vlana . 1520—1562 

Monteapan, Fran 90 lacA.de It. da Moutemart, March ion- 

eseoe. Mistress of Louis XIV..'. 1641^-1707 

Montesquieu, Charles de Eecondat, Baron de. French 

author. Spirit qf the Laws . 1689—1755 

Montes, Lola, CountesBof Landsfeld. Spanish adventuress. 

Mistress of King Louis of Bavaria. The Art qf Reality. 1824—1861 
Montezuma II. Last EmjH-ror of Mexico. Mortally 
wounded while attempting to quell insurrection of his 

subjects against Cortez.. 1470—1520 

Montfort, Simon de. Norman soldier and Crusader. Con¬ 
spicuous In the war against the Alblgenses. 1150—1218 

Montfort, Simon de, Earl of Leicester. English soldier 
and statesman. Called first House of Commons ; led * 
liarons against Henry III.; killed at battle of Leicester.. 1205—1205 
Montgolfier, Jerques K. French inventor of balloons.... 1745—1799 
Montgomery, James. English poet. The World Before 

the Flood; The Wanderer qf Switzerland ... 1771—1854 

Montgomery, Richard. American Revolutionary soldier. 

Killed at Quebec. 1786-1775 

Montmorency, Anne de. Constable of France. Chief 

Minister of Francis 1 ; beat Huguenots at Greux’ . 1498—1367 

Montmorency, Henri de. Constable of France. Took 

up arms agalosl Louis XIII.; beheaded.. 1584—1614 

Montmorency, Matthew de. Constable of France. “The 

Great.” General at the victory of Bouvines. 1175—1280 

Montpenaier, Anne M. L. d'Orleaus, Duchess of. French 
writer. Adherent of Conde in Hie Wars of the Fronde. 

Memoirs . 1627-1698 

Montrose, James Graham, Marquis of. Scotch Royalist 

general. Executed for treason.1612-11650 

Moore, sir John. British commander. Killed at. Corunna 1761—1809 
Moore, Thomas. Irish poet. Lalla Rookh; Irish Melo¬ 
dies ; The Twopenny Postbag; The Fudge Family; 

The Loves qf the Angels; The Epicurean; Lift qf 

SneHdan ; Life of Lord Byron . 1779—1852 

Morales. Lhta. Spanish painter. “ The Divine.” Via 

Dolorosa .1569-1589 

More, Hannah. English authoress. OaiLbs in Search qf a 

W\fe . 1745-1888 

More, Sir Thomas. English statesman and author. Lord 
Chancellor. Educated at Oxford, where he knew Eras¬ 
mus ; entered Parliament, 1504 ; published Him ry qf 
Richard III., 1518; became favorite of Henry VIII.; pub¬ 
lished Uloilia, 1516; speaker of House of Commons, 1523; 

Lord Chancellor, 1582 ; refused to at knowledge the va¬ 
lidity of Henry’s marriage to Anne Boleyn. 1480—1580 

Moreau, Jean Victor. French commander Won battles 

of Hochstaiitaud Hobenlinden ; killed at Dresden. 1768—1818 

Morgan, Sir nenryJ. Welsh buccaneer. Captured Pana¬ 
ma and Porto Bello. . . . . 1686—1696 

Momay, Philippe de, Sicur du Plesais-Mortay- French 
Protestant statesman. Treatise on the Institution qf the 

Eucharist. . 1549—1628 

Moray, Charles A. L. J. dr. Count of. French statesman. 

Reputed son of Hortense de Beunharnais ; prominent In 

coup d'Hat . 1811-1865 

Morrla, George P. American journalist and poet. Wood¬ 
man, Spare that Tree . 1808—1864 

Morrla, Gouvenieur. American Revolutionary statesman 
and orator. Minister to France ; U. 8 . Senator ; pro¬ 
moter of Erie Canal. 1754—1816 

Morrla, Robert. American financier and statesman. Su¬ 
perintendent of Finances, 1781-4. 1784—1808 

Morrla, William. English poet. The Earthly Paradise.. 1884 — 
Morse, Samuel Finley Breese American inventor of tele¬ 
graph. Studied painting at first; suggested electric 
telegraph in 1882, while returning from Europe con¬ 
structed small recording electric telegraph in 1880; ap- 
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Oataa, TUM. English informer; inventor of the '• Popish 

Km."...-..J630—iros 

Obarlin, J*cu F. Frenchphilanthropist.1740—1828 

O’Brien, William Smith. Irish politician; leader of 

“ Young Irelandbanished for “ treason ”. 1808—1884 

Oooam, William, English theologian. On the Power of 

tin Sovereign Pontiff . . 1847 

Oodevo, Thomas. English poet. The Story erf Jonathan. 1370-1450 
O’Connell., Daniel. Irish orator and agitator; advocate 

of Catholic Emancipation, and the repeal of the union.. 1775—1847 

O’Connor, Charles. American lawyer. . 1804 - 

Odoaoar. Gothic King of Italy. Executed by Theodoric, 

who besieged him hi Bavcnna .. 493 

Oeoolampadius, John. German reformer; adherent of 

Zwingle. On the Passover ..1488—1581 

Oehlenaobliurer, Adam G. Danish dramatist. Axel and 

Valborg . 1779-1860 

Oarated, Hans C. Danish scientist; founder of the science 

Of electro-magnetism. 1775—1851 

Oglethorpe, James. British general; colonizer of Geor¬ 
gia. 1088-1785 

Olaun, Magnns. Danish historian Oh the Peoples if the 

Horth . 1500-1508 

oidcaetle, Sir John, Lord C'ohham. English reformer. 

Head of the Insurgent Lollards Executed. 1360—1407 

Oldfield, Anne. English actress; equally famous In 

tragedy and comedy . 1088—1730 

Oldham, John. English poet. Pindaric Odes . 1058—1683 

Oldmlxon, John. English historian and antiquarian. 

History tf ties Stuarts ... :. 1678—1742 

Olivarez, Gaspanl Engman, Duke of. Spanish statesman 
and general. First Minister of Slate; opponent of 

Richelieu ; fought France ami the Netherlands. 1587—1045 

Omari. Arabian Caliph. Conqueror of Jerusalem. 581 - C44 

Ople, Mrs. Amelia. English novelist. The Orphan . 1761—1807 

Opit*. Martin. German poet. 7tofW qf Consolation . 1597—1639 

Orcagna, Andrea dl Cioni. Italian painter and sculptor. 

The Triumph ef Death, at Pisa. .. 1829-1889 

Qrelli, John G. German philologist and classical scholar. 

Inscriptions ..... 1787—1849 

Origen. Greek Father of the Church. Ilexapla. Held 

universal restoration of the dead.. . 183— 253 

Orleans, diaries d'. French poet; captured at Aglncoiirt 1381—1465 
Orleans, Louis Phiilipc Joseph, Duke of. “ Egulitc ” 

(Equality). French revolutionist. 1747—1793 

Orleans, Philllppe, Duke of. Regent of France. ProOi- 

gate In morals nnd politics. 1674—1723 

Orleff, Gregory Gregorfevltch, Count. Favorite of Cathe¬ 
rine ofRussla, whom he helped to the throne. 1784—1783 

Ormond, Jame# Butler, Duke of Irl&h statesman ; put 

down Irish Rebellion. 1610—1688 

Oroaiuz, Paulut. Spanish ecclesiastic and historian. His- 

toriamm lAtrrl VIII. AUtersns Paganae. Flourished... 5th Cent’y. 
Oraini, Felix. Italian conspirator and revolutionist; at¬ 
tempted to assassinate Napoleon III.; executed.1819—1858 

Oatmola. Seminole Indian chief; fought whites 2 years.. 1803—1838 
OarnSil l. Turkish Sultan. (1890-13*.) Founder or the 

Ottoman Empire. 1259-1326 

Ostade, Adrian von. Dutch painter. A Smoier Lighting 

uTpipe . 1610-1685 

OUto I. (“TTie Great.’■) Emperor of Germany, Defc*>d 

«ndchristianized Danes; deposed Pope John XI .. .. 912— 973 
rnia, Harrison Gray. American statesman and orator; a . 

' Federalist leader to Congress. 1765—1SJ8 

Qttl, Jamec. American Revolntionary statesman and 
orator j arguod against writs of aaslstauco; led popular 

pgfcy ;.. 1726—1783 

Otway, Tliotnas. English dramatist. Venice Preserved. . 1651- 1680 
Outrun, Sir Junes. English general In India; led expedi¬ 
tion against Persia, 1836. 1800—1SB8 

.Ovmrtmry, sir Thom**, English poet. The Wtfs .. 1581—1618 

**» ' _,. - _—____ ____—. — -_„ 


BOBS. mto. 


Ovid, (Publius Ovldlus Naso). Roman poet. Metamor- 

jihoses .... .a.c. 43 18 x.D. 

Owen, Richard. English anatomist tuid paleontologist. 

History of British Fossil if animal* . 1804 — 

Owen, Robert. English Socialist in America; founded 

colony of New Harmony. New View if Society . 1771—1838 

Ozenetiem, Axel, Count. SwediBli statesman.1583-1684 

Paganini^ Nlccolo. Italian violinist; celebrated for bis 

performances on a single string. 1784—1840 

Paine, Robert Treat. American lawyer and statesman; 

signed Declaration of Independence.1731-1814 

Paine, Thomas. American (English born) deist and poli¬ 
tical «titer. The Age<f Season] Common Sense.. ., . 1737—1809 
Paley, William. English divine and theologian, Svl- 

iteocis .. 1748-1805 

Falgrave, Sir Francis. English historian. History if Nor¬ 
mandy . . 1788—1861 

Palisey, Bernard. French potter and cnameller Tteatise 

on the Origin <f Fountains . 1510—1596 

Palladio, Jacopo. Kalian architect. Church oj 8. Rtden- 

tme, at Venice. Founder of “ Palladia!) " mchitcclure 1516-1580 
Palmerston, Henry John Temple, 3d Vlsrnum. English 
statesman; Minister of Foreign Affairs; long Prime 

Minister. . . . ... 1784-1865 

Paoli, Pascal de. Corsican patriot and General-in-Chief lit 

Corsican revolt against the Genoese. 1726—1807 

Papin, Denys. French natural philosopher . inventor of 
Papin’s Digester ; one of the inventors of the steam 

engine .. . 1647- 1716 

Pappenheim, Godfrey H,, Count von German General; 

won Imperialist victory at Magdeburg. 1594—1639 

Paracelsus, Philippas A. T. von Hohenlicim. Swiss phy¬ 
sician and philosopher; introduced mercury and opium 

into medical use. . 1493—1541 

Pardoe, Julia. English writer. Louis XIV . 1806—1862 

Park, Mungo. Scotch traveler In Africa. Ti ovels in the 

Interior tf Africa . . 1771—1805 

Parker, Isaac. American jurist; Chief Juste e of Massa¬ 
chusetts .... ... 1768—1830 

Parker, Matthew. Archbishop of Canterbury. Published 

the Pishopi' Itihie . 1504—1575 

Parker, Theodore. American theologian arid reformer. 

Transient and Permanent in Christianity. . . . 1810—1880 

Packman, Francis. American historian. Conspiiaryef 

Pontiac .1688 — 

Parma, Alexander Fnmesc, Duke of. Italian General; 

Regent of the Nctherinml« ; commanded the Spanish 
.Armada; fought Maurice ami Willi nil of Orange 1541—1592 
Parmlgiano, II. (F. Mozziioii), Italian painter. Madonna 

della Rom . • . 1503—1540 

Parnell, Charles Rtewnit Irish politician and agitator; 

M P.; head of the Land League movement.. 1847 - 

Parnell, Thomas. English poet. The Hermit . 1679—1717 

Paray, Evariste D.E French lyric poet. Author of 

many amatory poems.. 1758—1814 

Parr, Catherine. Queen of Henry VIII. of England, whom 

she succeeded in surviving .. 1509—1548 

Parr, Samuel. English divine, Bcholar and author. Char¬ 
acter if Charles James Fox . 1747—1829 

Parr, Thomas (’■ Old Parr’’). English centenarian. 1483—1989 

Parry, Sir William E. English arctic explorer; sought 

for northwest passage; discovered Barrow's Strait. 1190—185# 

Parson*, Theophllus. American jurist and Chief Justice 

of Massachusetts. 1750—1818 

Parson*, Thomas William. American poet. Translator 

of Dante's IHrina Cotnmedla ...1819 - 

Paaoal, Blaise. French philosopher and writer. (Pen sees''. 

He wrote a treatise on conk sections at 16; invented a 
calculating machine at 18; established the theory of it- 


mospherie pressure 1848.- entered the cloister of Port 
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Royal, where, Id 1866, he produced the famous Provin¬ 
cial Letters against the Jesuits. His Pensie* 1* really the 
fragments of a great Work On the !undomental truths of 
religion. He was one of the greatest, of French thinkers 1823—1662 
Patrlok, Saint. Apostle of Ireland Born in Scotland. One 

of the first to preach Christianity in Ireland. 373— 463 

Paul, Batat, of Tarsus. Apostle of the Gentiles. . S3 

Paul HI. (Alexander Farnese). Pope of Rome. Called 

Connell of Trent; excommunicated Henry VIII. 1488—164# 

Paulding, James K. Americau author- Mulls and Jon¬ 
athans . 1779—1880 

Fayas, John Howard. American dramatist and poet. 

Home. Sweet Home ... 1793—1853 

Peabody, George. American bunker in London, philan¬ 
thropist. Founder of honiCB for workingmen in Lon¬ 
don, of museums, etc.1795—1889 

Peel, Sir Robert. English statesman and Prime Minister. 

Repealed the Corn Laws . 1788—1860 

Peirce, Benjamin. American mathematician, anthor of 

many works on mathematics and mechanics. 1809—1880 

Felllco, Silvio. Italian patriot mid anthor. My Prison* . 1789—1854 
Pendleton, Edmund. American lawyer and statesman ; 
an able debater; Membei oi Congress j President of 

Virginia Convention of 1789. 1721—1808 

Penn, Sir William. English admiral. Commandcr-ln- 
chtof of fleet which defeated Dutch, 1865, father of Wil¬ 
liam below . 1621—1770 

Penn, William. English Quaker. Proprietor of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, courtier, statesman, philanthropist, author. 1644—1718 

Pepin, (“The Short”). Mayor of the Palace. King of 
France. Usurped throne; defeated Saxons and Lom¬ 
bards . . 714— 768 

Pepperell, Sir William. American colonial general, com¬ 
manded at siege of Louisville, 1755. 1697—1759 

Pepys, Samuel. English author. Diary . 1633—1703 

Perceval. Spencer. English Prime Minister. Opposed 

reform ; assassinated. 1783—1812 

Pereira, Unite* Alvarez.. “The Portuguese Cid." 

Portuguese commander; won many victories over the 

S (laniards. 1360-1431 

Pergrolesi, John Baptist, llallan composer. S/abut Mabr. 1710—1736 
Periander. Tyrant, of Corinth. One of the Seven Sages 

of Greece.n. c. 665— 585 

Periciee. Athenian orator and statesman ; came forward 
as a leader of the democracy 470 b c. He secured the 
ostracism of Cimon, and after that event, and the ostra¬ 
cism of Thucydides, was the first man in Athens. He 
was commander in the Bumian war. and conquered 
Samos; founded many colonies, made new alliances, and 
greatly increased the Influence of Athens, which ho 
adorned with noble public w oiks ; his funorai oration 
on the victims of the first Peloponnesian war was 

sublimely eloquent.B. c. - 429 

Perrault, Charles. French scholar and anthor. Parallel be¬ 
tween the Ancients and Hie Modems . 1638—1703 

Perry . Matthew C. Am eric,an commodore. Chief of expe¬ 
dition to Japan. 1795—1858 

’ Perry, Oliver II American naval commander. Won bat¬ 
tle of Lake Erie. 1785—1830 

Peraiue, (Aldus Pcrsiiis Flaccus). Roman satirist. Satires 34— 63 
Pestalojzzl, Giovanni H. Swiss educator. Leinkavd and 

Gertrude.. . 1746—1837 

Peter, Saint. Apostle . 86 

Peter the Hermit. I'reneherof the First Crusade . 1080-1115 

Peter. (Tim CrneK King of Castile, put Ms wife to 

death; driven o,rt; restored by Edward the Block Prince 1819—1369 
Peter I Great.") Caar of Russia. Visited West¬ 

ern Knro(X’ In 1897; was for a time a ahlpearpenter in 
Holland, and s(ient 8 months in England: on his return 
to Russia, he reorganized the army ard navy, founded 
acbools, and took mcasnrns to Increase Russian com- 


aoktt. bnw. 

mere*; he made an alliance with Poland and Dee* K — 
mark, (1701) against Charles XII;, whom he defeated 
at Poltowa (lfo9)i founded Bt. Petersburg (1703); his 

. son Alexia was poisoned by him.. . 1679—17BS 

Peterborough, Charles Mordant, t. Third Earl of. Eng-, . 

Halt general. Captured Barcelona and Valencia. Of 

splendid taleuta but eccentric.. . 1668—1785 

Petrarch, Francis." (Francesco Petrarca). Italian poet 

and scholar. Sonnet* .1304—1874 

Fhalarla. Tyrant of Agrigentum, Famed for cruelty n.o. -564 

Phidias. Greatest of Greek sculptors. Peiides made 
him superintendent or public buildings at Athens, and 
he made the sculptured ornaments of the Parthenon ; his 
masterpieces were the colossal ivtiry-and-gold statue* 

(40 feet high) of Minerva at the Parthenon, aud of Zens 
at Olympia in Ells; the latter being counted one of the 

wondera of the world .. ..». o. 490—433 

Philip II. EIng of Macedonia. . Fathc-r of Alexander 
the Great. Came to throne 359 n. c.; married Olympia, 
danghter of the King of Epirus ; lie was au ally of 
Thebes against Athens; took Olynthoa 347; defeated 
Athenians and Thebans at Chaeromea; assassinated B.e. 382 - 336 
Philip II. (“Augustus.”) Ring of France. Annexed 

Normandy, Anjon, Lorraine; won battle of Bouvines 1165—1323 
Philip IV. (“ The Fair ”) King of France. Suppreasod 

the Templars ; imprisoned Pope Boniface III .. 1268—1314 

Philip II. King of Spain. Son of Charles V. Caused 
revolt in Netherlands ; despatched Armadaagalnst Eng¬ 
land. 1537-1598 

Philip*, Ambrose. English poet. The Didrestsd Mother 1671—1749 
Phillips. Charles. Irish lawyer and orator. Recollections 

if Curran . 1789—185# 

Phillips, Wendell. Ameiican orator, abolitionist. S/wech 

in Faneuil Hall, 1836 . 1811 - 

Phips, Sir William. Colonial governor of Massachusetts. 

Captured Port Royal. 1690 . 1651—1695 

Phocion. Athenian statesman and general. Leader of 

aristocratic )>arty ; opponent of Demosthenes.»,c, 402— 317 

Piccolomlni, Octavius. Austrian general. Conspirator 

against Wallenstein ; led Spanish army In Panders_ 1599—1659 

Picturing, Timothy. American statesman. Postmaster- 

Gencrul, Secretary of War and State under Washington 1746—1829 
Pierce, Franklin. American statesman ; born in N. H.; 
studied law ; Democratic M.C., 1832-7; U. S. Senator, 

1837-42 ; brigadier general in Mexican war; President, 

1853-57 ; opposed coercion of seceding States. 1804—1869 

Pilate, Pontius Rinnan governor of Palestine. Acqui¬ 
esced In condemnation of Christ. 38 

Pinckney, Charles 0. American soldier and statesman. 

Lender of Federalists ; Minister to France. 1740—1816 

Pindar. Lyric (sa t. of Thebes. Ode* .n.c. 518—448 

Piranese, Giovanni B. Italian architect and engraver. 

The Matwiflcenee of the Romanf . 1720—1728 

Piron, Alexander. French dramatic poet. The Mania for 

Wiiflng Verse . 1689—1778 

Pisano, Andrea. Italian architect and sculptor. Hie 

greatest work is the bronze gato of the Baptistry at ,, 

Florence.. 1*70-1343 

Plaano, II. (Nicolod! Pisa). Italian sculptor and architect. 

Architect of the Cumpo Santo, at Pisa. 1*00—1878 

Pisistratus. Tyrant of Athens. Patron of learning, 

Hod Ulud and Odyssey reduced to writing for the first 

time . B.C. 8 M- 6 W 

Pitt, William. English statesman and orator, Ho was the . 
second son of Lord Chatham ; recelv, d a careful educa¬ 
tion, and entered parliament in 17BI ; he was made 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (17831 ; became First 
Lord of the Treasury, and Prime Minister 1788 i resigned , , 

In 1801, but took office again In 1804 1 was the heed . 

and front oft he great coalition against Bonaparte ;«n 

eloquent orator and a quick debater ..... . ...... 4788—1806 
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FluaXX. (Giovanni Karla Mattel Ftmttt.) Pope. Dog- 
motor Immaculate Conception Mi Papal lofaUbility 
promulgated daring hi* Incumbency; temporal power 


Mtura.....lTw-iare 

Pfetnrro, Franda. Spanish conqueror of Pern.. 1475—1541 


Plato.' Greek philosopher and writer; held that the human 
tod) ha* always esiated; an idea la an eternal thought 


of the divine mind; among hi* work* am The Republic, 

Phaedo, Oorgias, Crtt©, end Apology for Socrates ,.».c. 4StS—347 
Pliny, The Eldar. Bomaa savant and writer Natural His¬ 
tory ...». as- 7« 

PUny, The Younger. Roman wrltersnd statesman. Pane- 

gyricon Trajan... ... #1—106 

Plotinus. Greek Neo-Platonic philosopher. Author of 

many metaphysical works..... 2Q5— 270 

Plutaxoh, Greek biographer, itees. 45— 120 

Foe, Edgar Allen. American poet. The Raven. .....1811—1849 

Poitiers, Diana de. Duchess de Valentlnois. ' Mistress 

of Henry II. of Prance .. 1600—1556 

Pole, Reginald. Cardinal. English catholic prelate. Papal 
legate to England In the reign of Queen Mary. For the 
Unity qf the Church .1500-1556 


Folk, James K. American statesman. Bom North Caro¬ 
lina ; removed to Tennessee, 1806 ; studied law; mem¬ 
ber of Congress, 1825; elected speaker, 1835 and 1837; 
governor of Tennessee, 1880-41; Democratic President, 

1845-49; prosecuted Mexican war .. 1795—1849 

Polk, Leonidas, Bishop. American Confederate general 
and Episcopal prelate. Conaplcuons at Shiloh and Sterna 

Hirer... 1805—1864 

Pollok, Robert. Scotch poet. Course of Time . 1798—1827 

Polo, Marco. Venetian traveler In llie Eaat. Tht Book qf 

Marco Polo . 1255-1338 

Polybius. Greek hiatorian of Rome. Universal Hls- 

tory... .. ... .. .. .... 204— 122 

Polycarp. Bishop of Smyrna ; Christian martyr. 80— 160 

Pompadour, Jeanne A. P., Marchioness of. Mistress 
of Louie XIV.; married. 1741, M. de Etloles ; attracted 
notice of Lonla XV., 1744: made Marquise de Pom¬ 
padour, 1745; controlled him and the policy of France; 
caused the coalition of Prance and Austria agalnrt 

Frederick the Great. 1722—1764 

Pompup (Cnarus Pooipetus). Roman general and states¬ 
man; conquurer of Suetonius and Mlthriilates ; leader of 
aristocracy; rival of Ciesar; defeated at Pharaalia 

B.c. 106— 48 


Poxmm do Lsou, Juan. Spanish discoverer of Florida— 1460—1521 
Poniatowski, John. Polish commander; led Poles against 

Prnasla and Russia in service of Prance. 1782—1818 

PontiM. American Indian chief; formed coalition of 

Western tribe* against th* whites. 1742—1769 

Pops, Alexander. Engll-h poet; son of a London linen 
druper; educated by a priest named Tavernier. Potto- 
rate ; Eseay on Criticism ; Sssay on Man; Windsor For- 
es t; The Dvndad ; Mope of (he Lock;. Trenslatlon of 

The Uiad and The Odyssey ; Satires; Epistles . 1888—1744 

Porter, David. American naval officer; commander of the 

Jfkto. 1780-1843 

P orter , David D. American naval officer; admiral; bom¬ 
barded Fort Fisher. 1818 - 


Portsmouth, Louise de Quran oallle, Duchess of. French 

. . 1658—1734 

Pomaadn, Ntchola*. French painter. The Lott Supper... 1594—1665 
TTeal. Wfuthrop M. English poet and wit. Writer of 

veradeaocteU. Athene . 1802-1839 

Tmill— Se m g eo t S. American orator and lawyer; mem¬ 
ber «f Congress; leading lawyer of the Southwest . 1808—1850 

P r —oott, Wilitom. American Revolutkmary officer; eom- 

mf-a-a (probably : at Bunker BBl. 1785—1795 

PgOModt. William HickUng. American historian. Ptrdin- 
* .,-li 1 JLJe .... 1795—1859 


m 


Mam. xiisn. 

Prieetley, Joseph, English natural philosopher. BUttory 

qf the Corruptions of Christianity .1739-1904 

Prior, Matthew. English poet and diplomatist. Carmen 

Seculars . 1664—1721 

Probuua, M. Aurelius. Roman Emperor. Defeated the 

Germans In Gaul... . 232— 882 

Procter, Bryan W. English poet. The Sea . 1787-1874 

Proudhon, Pierre J. French Socialist. What is Property 1809—1860 
Ptolemy I. ("Soter.”) King of Egypt. Founder of the 
dynasty of Greek sovereigns In Egypt; patron of litera¬ 
ture. . B.c. 367— 382 

Ptolemy XI. (Philadclphua.) King of Egypt. Founder 
of Alexandrian Library ; Theocritus, Euclid, Aratua 

lived at his court... b.o. 809— *47 

Ptolemy, Claudius. Greek mathematician and geographer, 

Almagest. Flourished. 2 nd Cent'y 

Pugin, Augustus W. N. English architect; designed 
many churches. True Principles qf Pointed Architec¬ 
ture . .... 1611—1852 

Pulaski, Count Polish general in the American Revolu¬ 
tion ; leader of “ Pulaski's Legion killed at siege of 

Savannah. 1747-1779 

Pushkin, Alexander B. Russian poet and aulhor. Boris 

Oodoonof . . 1799 -1837 

Putnam, Israel. General In the American Revolution ; 

conspicuous at Bunker Hill.1718—1790 

Pym, John. English Republican statesman ; leader of the 

popular party in Parliament.1381—1048 

Pyrrho. Greek skeptic and philosopher; founder of 
“Pyrrhonism,’' recommended suspension of judgment 

In religions mailers.n.r. 37.V - 290 

Pyrrhua. King of Epirus Defeated the Romans; con¬ 
quered Macedonia; one of greatest, generals of an- 

tiqnlty...n.r. 318— 273 

Pythagoras. Greek philosopher and writer ; taught doc¬ 
trine of transmigration of souls. b.c. 570— 510 


Quarles, Francis. English poet. Emblems . 1582—1644 

Quatrembre de Quincy, Antonio C. French antiquar¬ 
ian. Dictionary qf' -i nhiUcture . 1*55. 1849 

Queens berry, William Dougins, 4!h Duke of. Scotch 

profligate. . 1724-1810 

Quin, James. English actor ; famous as Fnlrfutf . 1(1(13—1706 

Quincy, Josiah. American statesman and aulhor; Fed¬ 
eralist member of Congress. History of flat-void Uni- 

versify . 1772-1864 

Quinsy, Josiah, Jr. American Revolutionary patriot ami 

orator. Observations on Hie Boston Port Bill. ....... 1744- 1775 

Quintilian. (M. Fabius QnluliUaims.) Roman author. 

Rhetoric . 42-118 


Rabelais, Francois. French satirist and scholar. Gar- 
gantun. Joined Franciscans, but left the oider; was 
absolved of his neglect of Ills vows by the Pope in 1580 ; 
studied medicine . gained an extensive erudition. The 
full title of his great work Is The Pleasant Story qf the 

Giant Gargantua and his Son Puntagruel . 1495—1558 

Rachel, (Eliza Rachel Felix). French actress at the 
Comedie Framjaia ; was famous in classic and modern 

plays; as Marie Stuart; Joan qf Arc .1829—1858 

Racine, Louis. French dramatist. Among hla best works 
the comedy Let Ptaldeur* (The Litigants); and the 
tragedies Britannicus : Iphigenle; Ph'edre ; and Alhalle. 1639—1099 
■p.AsIHVb Ann M. English novelist. Mysteries qf 


Vdotpho . 1764-1828 

Raglan, Fittroy Somerset, laird. English general; com¬ 
mander of British army in the Crimean War. 1788—1856 

Raleigh, Sir Walter. English courtier, statesman, and 
aulhor. History qf the World. A favorite of Queen 

Elisabeth; executed by James 1 . 1552—1818 

Ramaay, Allan. Scotch poet Gentle Shepherd .. 1885—1188 
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BOSK. MXD. 

Randolph, John, of Roanoke. American politician; mem¬ 
ber of Congress j Minister to Russia ; opposed Missouri 

compromise; caustic wit. 1773—18*8 

Raphael, (Raffsole Banr.lo) of Urbino. Italian painter. 

Slstlne Madonna. Among bis other works are tbs 
frescoes called The School of Athene, The Transfigura¬ 
tion ; The Marriage of the Virgin ; Galatea; and the 
cartoons (designs tor tapestry of the Pope’s Chapel)— 1483—1530 
RavaiUac, Francois. Assassin of Henry IV. of France.. 1579—1610 
Band, Thomas Bnchanan. American poet and artist. The 

Wagoner qf the Atleghaniee .1883—1873 

lUanmar, Rend A. F. d<\ French physicist; Inventor of 
Reaumur thermometer. Memoire Jllnetraling the His- 

lory qf lntecle . . 1683—1757 

RAoatnier, Jeanne F. J. A. French woman of fashion 

and letters. Friend of Chateaubriand, Lamartine, etc.. 1777—1849 
Red Jacket. American Seneca Indian chief. Famous 

for his eloquence. 1760—1880 

Regnier,’ Msthurin. French satirical poet. Satires . 1573—1618 

Residua, Marcus Aurelius. Romaii statesman and general. 

Captured by Carthaginians; sent to Rome to secure 
peace; ndvised Romans against It; tortured by Cartha¬ 
ginians.. B.c.-850 

Reid, Thomas. Scotch metaphysician. Essay on the In¬ 
tellect ual Powers qf Man .1710—1796 

Rembrandt van Ryn, Paul Gerritz. Dutch painter. 

The Woman Taken In Adultery . 1606—1669 

Renan, J. Ernest. French Orientalist and author. Life 

of Jesus. .1883 - 

Rbmusat, Francois M. t\, Count de. French statesman 

and writer. Essays on Philosophy . 1797—1875 

Retz, Jean F. P. <le Gondl. Cardinal. French statesman 

and writer. Memoirs. Head of the Frondcnrs . ..... 1614—1679 
Reuchlin, Johann German scholar and reviver of learn¬ 
ing ; defender of Hebrew studies. S)>eailiini Oeulare... 1455—1528 
Revere, Paul. American Revolutionary patriot. Carried 

to Concord news of Impending attack of Gage.1735—1818 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, English painter. Mrs. Shiltons 

as the Tragic Muse .. 1783-1702 

Ricardo, David. English political economist. Prinri/ites 

of Political Economy . 1772—1823 

Richard I. (Coeur de Lion.) Kmg of England Con¬ 
quered Acre; defeated Saladin.1157—1199 

Richdrd II. King of England. Put down Wat Tyler’s 

Rebellion ; deposed. 1366--1400 

Richard IU. King of England. Put Edward V. to death 

and usurjted bis crown ; killed at Bosworth. 1452—1485 

Richardson, Samuel. English novelist, Clarissa Har 

louie; Sir Charles Grandison , Pamela . 1689—1761 

Richelieu, Armnnd Jean Dnplessls, Cardinal. French 
statesman. Made Cardinal, it’,/a; Prime Minister, 1684; 
secured exile of his foe. Mane de Medlcis, 1630; re¬ 
duced the Huguenots and captured ltochello; supported 
German Protestants against Austria; founded-French 
Academy (1635); added Alsace,Lorraine, and Roussillon 

to France . 1585—1642 

Richter, John Paul Frlederich (Jean Pauli. German 

* novelist. Thorn, Fruit, and Flower Pieces . 1763—1886 

Rienzi, Nicolo Gabrinl. Italian patriot and enthusiast. 

Tribune ; for a short time ruler of Home ; ** the friend 

of Petrarch, hope of Italy ".1313—1354 

Ripley, George. American divine, Journalist, and critic. 

Founder of the Brook Farm Community; editor of 

Apjlelon's CyclaiKedla . 1808—1880 

Ristori, Adelaide. Italian actress .. 1888 - 

Ritter, Charles. German geographer. Geography la Re¬ 
lation to the Nature and History of Man . 1779—1850 

Rizzio, David. Italian favorite and secretary of Mary 

Queen of Scots. Murdered . . 1646—1568 

Roh rt i “ The Devil" i Duke of Normandy. Famed for 

“ devilish ” courage. Father of William the Conqueror.-1080 


BOW, fit BO, 

Robert!. (Brace.) King of Scotland. SeeRrsee, R... 1876-1869 
Robertson, Frederick W. English divine. Ssnmntc.... 
Robespierre, Francois ,J. M. French Revolutionist. 

Guillotined; leader of the extreme radicals; rater 

daringtbcReign of Terror!.. .■.... 1789—17W 

Rochefoucauld, Francis, Duke de la- French wit and ’ ■ 

author. Maxims .. 1613—1681 

Rochester, John Wllmot, 2d Earl of, English courtier, 

wit, and poet. Author of many songs and satires ..... 1(47—1660 
Rockingham, Charles N.Wentworth, Marquis of. English 

statesman. Prime Minister ; repealed the Stamp Act,. 1730—1788 
Rodgers, John. American naval officer; captured 7 

British merchantmen in War of 1812.. 1771—1838 

Rodolph, of Hapsburg. Emperor of Germany. Reduced 

power of the feudal barons...... 1816—1861 

Rogers, John. English Protestant. (Apostate Catholic.) 

Burned.. 1606-1566 

Rohan, Henry, Prince of. French Huguenot comman¬ 
der. Defeated Imperialists in Italy. The Perfect Cap¬ 
tain .. —.......... ■ 1579—1688 

Roland, Madame Manon J. P. French Republican and 

writer. Memoirs. Guillotined, . ... 1754—1798 

Rollin, Charles. French historian. Ancient History _ 1661—1741 

Rollo, or Ron, Northman. Pirate who made Frank King 

grant him Normandy.- First Duke of Normandy . ... - 981 

RoroiUy, Sir Samuel. English lawyer. Opposed slave 

trade ; reformed Penal Code ; great Chancery lawyer.. 1757—1818 
Romney, George. English painter. Milton and his 

Laughter . 1734—1808 

Ronsard, Pierre de. French poet. Head end founder of 

the “ Pleiad.’’ Many odes, etc. 1684- 1585 

Rosamond. (“Fair Rosamond.’’) Daughter of Lord 
Clifford. Mistress of Henry II, of England. Poisoned 

by Queen Eleanor.. .:.... - 1177 

Roscius. Quintus Greatest of Roman artors.B.c.-68 

Roscos. William. English banker and author. Life qf 

LeoX. .:. 1753-1831 

Roscommon, Wentworth Dillon, Earl of. English poet. 

poems (odes, prologues, etc.). 1633—1684 

Rossetti. Gabriel. Italian commentator on Dante. 1788—1864 

Rossetti, Dante Gabriel. English poet and painter. House 

of Life . 1888-1888 

Rossini. Gloacchno Antonio. Italian composer. Wil¬ 
liam Ten . 1796-1868 

Rothschild, Meyer A. German hanker. 1743-1818 

Rousseau, Jean Baptiste. French lyric poet. Odes . 1870—1741 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques. French philosopher and author. 

■Confessions. Born at Geneva; apprenliced to an en¬ 
graver, hut. wandered about In » wretched manner, Ind 
was succe-sh el v a servant, a clerk, and a music teacher; 
went to Paris (1745), where he met Diderot and Grimrne, 
and formed a connection with Thdreae le Vasacur, an 
ignorant woman, whom he afterward married. In 1760 
appeared hi e Julie; or. The Hew HeUfisel and in 1788 
The Social Contract. His Emile, or Education, was 
burned at Geneva, and he would have been arretted had 

he not taken refuge in England with Hume.* ■ • • • 1719—1779 

Rowley, William. English dramatist. Watch at Midnight. 17th0ertf. 
Rubens, Peter Paul. Dutch painter. Descent firm the 

Cioss; Last Judgment ; Battle of the A masons ; Judg- " 

merit qf Paris ,* Raps qf the Sabines.. ... 1577 1646 

Rumford, Benjamin Thompson, Count. Americas natural 

philosopher in France... 1788—1814 

Rupert, Prince, of Bavaria. Nephew and geuend of Charles 

II of England. Brilliant cavalry leader.... 1619—1699 

Ruakin. John. Englleh art critic. Modern Painters .1819 —. 

RussrL John, Earl. English statesman. Principal author 

of tliu Reform Bill...... •, 1TS9--1876 

RusselL Lord William. English statesman Beheaded on 

a charge of complicity, in liye Bows Flat, , MJJ-jJP i 

RuysdaaX, Jacob. Dutch painter, e Hie Stop Bunt...... If86—1881 
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BOON. DIBD. 

SkdMTWllii Bwwy. Tory English divine. Convicted of 

MKeBiug ParHameut end Ministry. 1672—1721 

Hiriii. IUn>. Nurnbergahocmaker and poet. A Keister 

. Sioga... 1494-1576 

Sadi, or Saadi. Persian poet. Gulletan . 1175—1291 

gS^e, Alain Bend le. French novelist. Git Stas . 1366—1747 

Saint (Haiti Arthur. American Revolutionary general. 
Brigadier-General at Trenton and Princeton; defeated 

by Miami Indiana 1791. 1735-18tR 

Saint-Evremond, Clrarlea do M. do St. Denis. French 

wit and com tier. . . 1813—1703 

Bednt-FlArre, Jacques n. Bornadln de. French author. 

Paul el‘Virginia . 1787-1814 

Saint-Simon. Claudius H.. Comte de. French philoso¬ 
pher. The Xen Christianity . 1780—1625 

Saint-Simon, Louis Kouvrov, Due. de. French author. 

Memoir! ... 1675—1755 

Salnte-Beuvs, Charles A. French poet and critic. Cau- 

eerles tie Lundl .. 1804—1869 

Sal&din [Saluh-ed-Dccn]. Sultan of Egypt. Opponent of 
the Crusaders; defeated the Christians at Tiberius ; a 

chivalrous prince. 1137—1198 

Salisbury, Robert A. T. G. Cavendish, Marquis of. En¬ 
glish Tory slutesman. 1880 - 

Sallust lC. Sallustius Crispus). Roman historian. Catl- 

lute .......B.c. 86— 34 

Saivini, Tommaso. Italian actor. Great ns OUtfllo . 1833 - 

Samuel- Last of the Israelite judges. Anointed Saul 

and David. .B.c. 1170—1080 

Sand, Oeorgo. (Amoutine L. A. Dupln-Dudnvant.) French 

novelist. Consueio; Indiana; Vabnline; Andre...... 1804—1678 

Sandwich, Edward Montague, 1st Earl of. English naval 
commander. Led squadron against De Ruytcr; lost In 

tlie wreck of Ihe Royal Janus . 1885—1672 

SantUiana, Iftigu 1. do Mendoza, Marquis of. Spanish 

poet and politician. Blegy on the. Marquis of yitlena .. 1398—1458 
Sappho- Greek lytic poetess. Wrote elegies, hymns, and 
erotic poems. Only a fragment of her w'orks Is pre¬ 
served. Flourished 800 B.c. 

8arda.napa.lua King of Nineveh. Famed for luxury. b.c. - 875 

Saul. First King of Israel (1095-1055 B.c ). Fought tbo 

Ammonites and Philistine* . b.c. -1055 

Ba-vaga, Richard. English poet. Famed for Ills misfor¬ 
tunes. The Wanderer . 1(108—1743 

Savonarola. Girolamo. Kalian reformer. A Dominican 
monk and preacher ; denounced the corruptions of the 
Church ; prior of the convent of St. Mark, at Florence, 

1491 ; became a leader of the liberals ; was excommuni¬ 
cated by Pope Aloxeudor VI., In 1497 ; deserted by his 

followers; strangled. 1452—1498 

Sane, Hermann Maurice, Count of. French marshal. 

Bom In Ssxouy; son of Augustus II. of Poland ; lover 
of Anna Ivanovna, afterwards Empress of Russia ; 
fought the Austrians, 1742; took Prague, 1744; was 
made Marshal of France; won battles of Fonteuoy, 

Ranoon, and Laofeldt. 1896-1750 

Sounder beg.- George Cast riot a, Prince of. Albanian ■ 

general. Defeated the Turks.•. 1404-1407 

Soarron, Patti. French humorist. Le Roman Comlgue... 1610—1880 
Scheffer, Ary, French historical painter. Christ Ihe Com 

farter .'.. 1795-1858 

asti-HCny Frederick W. J. German metaphysician. First 

Sketch Of System PhUototthyqf Aahrre . 1775-1854 

SebUler, John C. F. von. German dramatist and poet. 

Studied law and medicine, bnr anally followed his own 
inclination to literature. In 1777 appeared his drama of 
Th* Bobbers; In 17*1 ( bl* Thirty Teats' War; and in 
1799, his WaUen steic upoq which be had beet) long on- 
■ gaged. Th* aama year the. removed to Weimar, whore 
ha enjoyed the friendship and advice or Goethe. Among 
Us'otber work* are Tkt Maid Of Orl*an», Mary Stuart, 


BOBU. 2MBD. 

and William Tell. Of hi* minor poems, The Song of the 

Bell Is perhaps the best.. 1750—1806 

Schlegel, Augustus. W. von. German scholar and critic. 

Lectures oh Dramatic LUeralutt . 1767—1845 

Soblegel, Friedrich W. von. German scholar and philoso¬ 
pher. Lecture! On the PhUoseqihy if Wttoiy . 1772—1829 

Schleiermacher, Friedericli D. E. German divine and 

author. Critical Resay on the Writings of Luke . 1768—1884 

Soboeffex, Peter. One of the German inventors of print¬ 
ing. 1480-1500 

Schomberg, Heury. Count of. French general; Marshal 

of France. One of the greatest generals of his time ... 1583—1638 
Schopenhauer, Arthur. German pessimistic philosopher. 

The World us Will . 1788-1660 

Schubert, Francis. German composer. Lteder. While 
still very young was made one of the singers In the court 
ehapel at Vlenuu; received an excellent mnslcal educa¬ 
tion ; his Songs ( Under) and Ballads are his best work ; 

musical, tender, and expressive In the rarest degree_*7797—1888 

Schumann, Robert, German composer. Paradise and the. 

Pert . 1815-1856 

Schuyler, Philip, American revolutionary general; after¬ 
wards member of Congress and Senator. 1783—1804 

Sohurs, Carl. American journalist and politician. Secre¬ 
tary of the Interior. 1877-1881. 1829 - 

Schwarz, Bcrthold. German monk. Alleged inventor of 

gunpowder.14th eent'y. 

Scipio, Afrlcanns (The Elder). Roman General and 

statesman. Defeated Uonulbal at Zama... n.o. 284— 183 

Scipio, Afrlcanns (The Younger). Roman general Con¬ 
queror of Carthage.B.c. 185— 129 

Scott, Sir Walter. Scutch novelist, poet and historian. 

Wuverley novels; Marmion ; Lay (f the Java Minstrel; 

The Lady of the Lake ; Rokeby; The Vision of Don Rod¬ 
erick. Son of an Edinburgh writer to the signet; edu¬ 
cated at Vniversity of Edinburgh ; sheriff depute of 
Selkirkshire ; ihed at Abbotsford : ruined by commer- 

ctal speculation . 1771—1852 

Scribe, Augustine E. French dramatist. The Mass (f 

Water . 1791-1861 

Scrogga, Sir William. Infamous Lord Chief Justice of 

England. Removed.... .. .. 1623—1688 

Scud£ry. Mile, Magdalen de. Fremh romnneist. la 

Grand Cyrus . 1607—1701 

Sebastian. King of Portugal. General. Invaded Moroc¬ 
co and was defeated and killed .. 1554—1578 

Beoundua, Johannes. (Evemrri.) Dutch statesman. Latin 

poet. Rasta. Latin Secretary to Charles II . 1511—1536 

Sedgwick, Theodore American lawyer and statesman, 

U S. Senator; Speuker House of Representatives; op¬ 
posed slavery . .... . . ... 1746—1818 

Sedley, Sir Charles. English poet, profligate and wit_ 16S81—1701 

Selden, John English‘statesman and jurist. Mate Claus- 

mu; Table Talk . 1584-1654 

Selkirk, Alexander. Scotch sailor. His adventures sug¬ 
gested Robinson Crusoe. Lived alone on Juan Fernan¬ 
dez, 1704-09.. 1875—1728 

Selwyn, George Augustus. English wit find man of Tachion 1719—179f 
Semiramls. Queen of Assyria. Wife of Omnee, an As¬ 
syrian general, hut attracted the notice of Nlnns, King 
of Assyria, who married her ; she came to Ihe throne at 
hi* death, hulk Babylon and other cities, and annexed 
to her dominion large portions of Persia and Ethiopia; 

Invaded India but wae defeated; Is said to have been 
murdered by her son, Nlnyas. Flourished 1250 B.c. 

Seneca, Lucias Annaeus. Roman philosopher. Morals. • 5— 65 
Seryetue, Michael. Spanish scientist end theologian. Op¬ 
posed the doctrine of the Trinity. On the Errors of ttle 

Trtnlty. Burned at Geneva . 1809-1553 

Severn*. Alexander. Roman Emperor. Defeated the Per¬ 
sian* ; a mild and humane ruler.... *66— 286 
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SlvlgnA, Marie de Rabutin-Chantai, Marchioness of. 

French authored. Educa'cd by her ancle, the Abbe de 
Contangos ; familiar "with Latin, ItalUn, and Spanish ; 
married (1<M4) the Marquis de Sevlgml, a 'profligate 
nobleman who was killed in a duel in 1651, leaving a, 
eon and a daughter ; Torenne, tin- Prince of Conti, and 
others, in vain, solicited her to a second marriage; she 
was one of the mo«l distinguished ornaments of the 

Hotel de Kamboilillet; her Letters lire models. 1090—1(06 

Reward, William Ii. American republican statesman. 

Secretary of State, 1881-09. 1SM-1SJ9 

Seymour, Horatio. American statesman. Democratic 

candidate for 1‘reeideul In 1808. 1811 —— 

Sforaa, Francis A. Duke of Milan general and states¬ 
man. Built canal between Milan and the Adda. 1401—1460 

Sforza., l.udovtco III Moro). Italian general and statesman. 

Drove French from Italy.1453—1510 

Shadwell, Thomas. English dramatist, poet laureate. 

The Stidlm Lovtrs . 1040-1098 

Shaftesbury, Anthony Ashley Cooper, flret Earl of. 

English statesman. Lord Chancellor. “ Achitophoi.'’ 

Aitlhnrof Habeas Corpus Act. 1091—1068 

Shaftesbury, Anthony Ashley Cooper, third Earl of. 

English anthor. Characteristics .... 1671—1718 

Shakespeare, William. Greatest English poet and dram¬ 
atist. Jaar; Hamlet; Macbeth ; Othello ; The Tempest; 
Midsummer Might's Ihiilm ; born at Stratford-on- 
Avon ; went to London about 1588 and became an actor 
and playwright; after amassing a competence returned 
to his native town, where lie spent the rest of his life. 

Was son of a glover, and farmer ; educated at Stratford 
grammar school, married Anne Hathaway 1582 ; became 
dramatist and shareholder at Bluckfriars theater, and 
subsequently part proprietor of the Globe: left London 
about 1808; prod tided !■>««* and Ailonle, and th e Rape 
■ of Lucrect , 1593-91, the only works published under his 
own hand. The dret collected edition of his works ap¬ 
peared in 1623. 1564—1818 

Shell, ltlchard Lalor. Irish orator and politician; mem¬ 
ber of Parliament. Sketches of the In*h Bar . 1794—1851 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe. English poet. Venn, Adonais. 

Prometheus; Revolt, if Islam ; Alaslor; The Witch of 
Atlas. Came or an old Sussex family; was expelled 
f rteti Oxford for cl rcnlatl ng a Defence of A theism ; mar¬ 
ried against his fur her ’h will the daughter of an Inn¬ 
keeper : separated from her In 1813; afterwards mar¬ 
ried Mary Godwin ; was drowned off coast of Italy. 1799—1822 

Sheppard, -lack. English burglar Hanged . —— 1784 

Sheridan, Philip 11. American general. Won battle of 

Wlnehc-tcr, Cedar Creek, Five. Forks.1881 - 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley. Iris 1. orator, tvit, and dram¬ 
atist. The'tehoutfor Scandal; The. Rirals ; The Critic; 
friend of Fox; member of Parliament * made great 

spcttehai Impeachment of Warren Hastings ...,r . 1751—1816 

Sherman, John. American politician and financier. Sec- 

rtlury of the Treasury. lh’,7-81: resumed specie payments 1823 - 

Sherman, linger. American Revolutionary patriot and 
statesman. Signed Declaration of Independence; U. S. 

Settaior... ... . 1721-1783 

SHerman. William Tecumseh. American general. Made 

the “ March io Ibe Sea”; commander American army.. 1820 - 

Shrewsbury, Charles Talbot, Duke of. English states¬ 
man. Secretary of State and Lord Treasurer. “ The 

Ring of Hearts " .. 1080—1717 

Shrewsbury, John Talbot, 1st Earl of. English warrior 

lit Franco Conquered French; repulsed by Joan of Are 1873—1458 
Blddons, Mrs Hnrah Kemble. Eaglisb tragic actress, 
sister of 3 P. Kemble, married Henry Siddons in 1778; 
made tier London J but in 1775. Among her great 
parts were Belvldere , Isabella , Lady Macbeth. She re¬ 
tired from the stage n, 1812.1765—1881 


ttdsqr, Algernon. English patriot. Runted os Ms , ' . 
charge at complicity is Rye Boose Plot; wantsd to 

establish republic in Sngiand.... Mg*—1068 

Sidney, Sir Philip. English soldier end poet. Amentia ; 

Defence cf Pauls; mortally wounded at Zutpben ...... 1554—1066 

Stgrismund. Emperor of Germany. Defeated hy Turks; 

gave up John Hum. . 1800—1487 

Signorelli, Luke. Italian painter. The Last Judgment. 1469 1021 
Sigourney, Mrs. Lydia H. Am e ric an poetess. Moral 

Pieces in Prose and Verse ... 1781—1868 

Blsmondi, Jean 0. L., Simonde de. French historian. 

Italian Republics. (Francesco A. della Revere) .. 1778—1649 

Sixtus XV. Fope of Rome (1471-84). Excommunicated 

Lorenzo de Medici... 1414—1464 

Skelton, John. English poet. Poet laureate. Bis works 

are mainly satires and elegies.. 1480—1096 

Skobeleff, Michael. Russian general. Conqueror of 

Turcomans. 1643-1888 

Smith. Adam. Scotch political economist. Wealth of 

Motions . 1798-1790 

flmtth. Bonce, English poet and humorist. Selected 

Addresses . 1779—1849 

Smith, James. English poet and humorist. Rejected Ad- 

dresses . 1775—1639 

Smith, John, Captain. English adventurer. History of 

Virginia . 1579-1881 

Smith, Sydney, Rev. English divine and wit; projector 

of the Edinburgh Review ; peter Ptymley’e Letters . 1771—1845 

Smollett, Tobias. Scotch novelist. Roderick Random; 

Peregrine Pickle ; The Expedition qf Humphrey Clinker; 

Ferdinand , Count Fathom; History qf England; The 

Adventures of Sir Lauiiceiot Qreavte . 1791—1771 

Sobieaki. John III. King of Poland. Defeated the Turks; 

raised siege of Vienna. 1699—1668 

Socrates. Athenian philosopher. Teacher of Plato..s.c. 468— 899 
Onlittss (“The Magnificent.”) Sultan of Turkey. 

Conqueror of Persia and part of Hungary. 1494—1500 

Solomon. King of Israel. “ Tho Wise.” Son of David. 

Builder of tbe Temple ; founder of Palmyra; compiler 

of tho Proverbs .... ,n.c. 1099— 975 

Solon- Athenian legislator and statesman. Reduced In¬ 
terest; divided people into classes, according to in¬ 
come.*. 0 . 636— 556 

Somers, John, Lord. English Whig statesman. Lord 

Chancellor . 1660—1710 

Somerset, Edmund de Beaufort, Duke of. English Regent 

of France.#— - 1468 

Somerville. Mrs. Mary F. English satboress and scientist. 

Physical Geography . 1789—1879 

Sophocles. Gres cost of the attic tragedy writers. Anti¬ 
gone ; CKdipvs Tyrannies .».o. 400— 406 

Sorbonne. Robert de. French ecclesiastic. Founder of 

the Sorbonne; confessor to Ssint Louis. 1901—1974 

Sorel, Agnes. Mistress of Charles VII. of France. 1409—1460 

Boult, Nicholas J. de D. One of Napoleon's marshals. 

Commander-in-chief in Spain against Wellington. 1789—1809 

Southey, Mrs. Caroline Bowles. English poetess. The 

Widow's Tale... . 1767-1854 

Southey. Robert English poet laureate; Son of e Bristol 
linen draper; educated at Oxford; did immense amount 
at taskwork; lost his mind. Curve qf Kehaena; Modoc; 

Thalaba; Don Roderick . 1774—1846 

Bpaxtacua Gladiator. Chief of the Servile Ban (78-71 

x.c.).c. —■ 71 

Speke. John B. English explorer of Africa. Discoverer 

of the source of the Nile.... 1997—1684 

Bpenosr. Herbert. English philosopher. Sociology . 1990 — 

Spencer. John C., Earl. English statssman and reformer. . , 

Whig Chancellor of Exchequer, 1860-84...17M194I 

Spanner, Edmund, English poet; bora to London of good 
family; educated at Cambridge 5 Secretary te Latd 
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Bonn. Ding, 

Grey i the Queen's deputy In Intend; Sheriff of Cork 
In 1966. then hie house was sacked sod homed, and hie 
youngest child perished in the dames. Faerie Queene ; 

The Shepherd*' Calendar; Vieta of Ireland . 1953—1908 

it^iacaa, Benedict. Dutch philosopher. Bis parents were 
Spanish dews at Amsterdam -, he supported himself by 
making lenses for telescopes and microscopes; his great 
work is his Mhlcs Demonstrated by a Geometric Method; 
a pantheist, who conceived that the infinity of God re. 
qtdres the sxclusion of all other substances. He was 

abused as an atheist in hi? own time. 1630—1877 

Spontlnl, Gaapar. Italian composer. La Veetale . 1773—1891 

Spuraheim, John G. German phrenologist. 1770—1332 

Bt*8b Anna M. L. G., Baroness de. French authoress. 

Oorinne . 1768-1817 

Standi Sh,Niles. Captain. Plymouth colonist and soldier. 1981—1656 
Stanhope. Philip Benty, Earl of. English historian. 

History qf England . ... 1905^-1875 

Stanley, Arthur Penryhn. English divine and historian. 

Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church .1813—1881 

Stedman, Edmund Clarence. American poet and critic. 

Victorian Poets . 1838 - 

Steele, Sir Richard. English essayist. Essays in The Tat¬ 
tler, The S/Kctator, and The Guardian . 1671—1749 

stees, Jan. Dutch painter. His specialty was tavern 

scones. 1638—1689 

Stein, Heinrich F. C., Baron von. Russian statesman. Op¬ 
ponent of Napoleon.. 1757—1831 

Stephen. King of England. Carried on war against parti¬ 
sans of Matilda, daughter of Henry 1.1105—1154 

Stephens, Alexander H. American statesman. Vice- 

President of the Southern Confederacy. 1812 - 

Stephenson. George. English inventor of the railroad 
and locomotive. In 1814 const meted a locomotive which 
drew 8 cars ; made great improvements on this the next 
year; Invented the steam blast pipe, and greatly im¬ 
proved the construction of the ruilroad ; finally built an 
engine running 80 miles an hour; did for the locomotive 

what Watt did for the condensing steam engine. 1781—1848 

Stephenson, Robert English iuventor of the tubular 

bridge. 1803—1859 

Star Unit, John. Scotch essayist. Arthur Caningsliy . 1806—1844 

Steroe, Lawrence, Rev. Irish novelist. Ttis/iam Shandy ; 

The Sentimental Journey . 1713—1768 

Steuben, Friedrich N. A., Baron von. German office.- i« 

th« American Revolutlfln. ,. 1730—1794 

Stewart, Alexander T. American millionaire merchant.. 1803—1876 
Stewart, DngaM. Scotch metaphysician. Elements nj the 

philosophy of the Hmnan Mind . 1753—1828 

StiUchO, Flavins. Roman general. Drove Alarlc out of 

Italy and tho Goths out of Thrace.. 408 

Story, Joseph. American jurist. Justice of the Supreme 

Court. Commentaries on the Constitution . 1779- 1845 

Story, William W. American sculptor and poet. Cleopa¬ 
tra ; Doha di Soma .. .. 1®"* ‘ 

Stowe, Harriet E. Beoeher. American novelist. Vnete 

Tom's Cabin . IS1 ~ ~ 

Strabo. Greek geographer. Oeogra;>hy .* r - 5U.D24 

StraffOrd, Thomas Wentworth. Earl of. “ Thorough." 

Minister of Charles I. -Beheaded.1568—1641 

Strauss, Johann, German composer of walincs.1804—1849 

BtioUffbOW, Richard de Clare. Conqueror of Ireland..1176 

Stroaat, Fbiltppb. Florentine Republican, Led an array 
' ! of French and Italian mercenaries against the Medici... 148R -1538 

Stuart, Charths Edward. “The Young Pretender.". 1720-1788 

Stuart, Gilbert C. American portrait painter. Portrait 

tfOsorgv Washington .... 1786-1828 

StWWti James F.E. Bon of James II. “The Elder Pre- 

■ tender/"......*... 1688—1765 

Stnwvaoant, Peter. Botch Governor of the colony of 
i JtewNeUisitead* (New York). 1608-1682 


borx. van. 

Suckling, Sir John. English poet. Poems (amatory or 

witty)... 1609-1642 

Sue, Eugene. French novelist. Le Julf Errant. . 1804—1857 

Suetonius, Cuius (Tranqulllus). Biographer of the 

Roman Emperors. Lives qf the Twelve Ctrsars . r 0 - 

Suffolk, Michael de la Pole, 1st Earl of. English states¬ 
man. Lord Chancellor of England. 1386 

Sulla, Lucius Cornelius. Rbuian general and statesman. ' 
Prominent In Social War; led aristocratic party; op¬ 
ponent of Marias ; introduced proscription ; dictator; 

abdicated voluntarily.n.c. 188— 78 

Sully, Maximilian de Bothune, Duke of. French general 
and statesman. Superintendent-Genera! of Finances ; 

MinlsUrof Henry IV. Memoirs . 1589—1641 

Sumner, Charles. American Republican statesman, orator, 

and Senator. True Grandeur qf Nations .1811—1874 

Sunderland, Charles Spencer, 8d Earl of. English states¬ 
man. Minister of James II., and (after several changes 

of religion) Counsellor of William III . 1674- -1722 

Surrey, Henry Howard. Earl of. English poet. First to 

use English blank verse. 1515- -1547 

Suwarrof, Alexander T , Count Russian general. De¬ 
feated Turks; revolted Polo* and French. 1729—1800 

Swedenborg, Emanuel. Swedish religionist and natura¬ 
list. Up to 57 he devoted h Itnself to mathematics and 
the natural scienres. Among Ills works on those sub¬ 
jects are Prinapla; The Animal Kingdom ; and Miscel¬ 
laneous Observations Connected with the Physical Sciences. 

After 57 ho engaged In religious speculations. Among 
bis religious works are The True Christian Religion; 
and The Mysteries qf Heaven. The central point of his 
theosophy Is the correspondenre of the natural and the 

supernatural. 1889—1722 

Swift, Jonathan. Irish divine and satirist; educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin ; admitted into the house of Sir 
W. Temple ; entered church ; became Dean of St. Pat- 
trick’* ; ut first a Wing, afterwaids a strenuous Tory, 

Tale if a Tub; Gulliver's Tin vets . 1667—1745 

Swinburne, Algernon C. English poet. Atalanta in 

duly don ... 1837 - 

Tacitus, Cains Cornelius. Roman historian Oirnumia. 50— 118 

Tadfourd, Sir Thomas Noon. English author Ion . 1795-1854 

Talleyrand Perigord, Charles Maurice, Prim e of. 

French diplomatist and wit. Minister of Foreign Affairs 1754—1886 
Tallien, Jean Lambert. French Revolutionist. Lender of 

the party which overthrew the Kobespicrres. 1769—1880 

Talma, Francois J. Freni h actor Bon of a dentist, and 
practiced dentistry for some lime; lived several jeais 
in London when young; made bis dehut at the Fran- 
f.aisc, iu 1787, to. Sl ide in Mahomet. Among his great, 
roll's were Orestes. Hamlet, Sulla, Othello, and Leonidas. 1763—1888 
Tamerlane (Tumour-ling, i.e., "Tatnonr the Lame”). 

Tartar general and conqueror Subjugated Armenia, 

Georgia, Persia, India... 1335—1495 

Tancred. Last Norman King of Su lly (1189-1194).. 1194 

Taney, Roger B. American jurist and Democratic states¬ 
man. Chief Justice of the TTniled States... 1777—1864 

Tarquiniua Superbua. Last King of Rome. Expelled 

by the Romans under the eider Brutus .. B.q. -— *495 

Tasso, Bernardo. Italian poet. A motile. Father of Tor¬ 
quato . 1498-1569 

Tasso, Torquato. Italian poet. Jerusalem Delivered. 

Lived at the Court, aod trader the patronage of Alphon- 
so, Duke of Estc; produced (1598) .4mi«(a, a pastoral 
drama ; completed his great work, the Gerustdtmme Li¬ 
berate, tn 157S- For falling in love with Leonora, lister 
* of the Duke of Este, he was shut np seven years as a 
madman. Among hie works is the romantic poem Sir 

naldo ... 1544—1596 

Taylor, bayard. American traveler, novelist, poet; printer 


1335-1495 
- 1194 
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sour, niro. 

and journalist; Minister to Germany. Translator of 
Goethe's Fault; /Vines Deucalion; Musgue rtf the 

Gods; John Godfrey's Fortnnei . 1843—1878 

Taylor, Jeremy, Bishop. English author, lluhj Lirtug .. 1813—1067 
Taylor, Zachary. American general; 18th President of 
the U. S. Bom In Va.; entered army in 1808 ; served in 
Black Hawk and Seminole wars, ami was commander in 
Florida; major gen. In Mexicun War; won battles of 


Tteauca de la Palma and Buena Visia; elected President 

by the Whigs in 1848. 1784—1850 

Tocumaeh. American Indian chief. Formed alliance of 
the Western Indians ; defeated by Harrison at Tippe¬ 
canoe .. . 1770—1818 

Tell, William. Swiss patriot and legendary hero. .. 1854 

Temple, Sir William. English statesman and author. Ne¬ 
gotiated the Triple Alilance of 1008. Account qf (he 

United Prnvi/n cs .1628—1699 

Teniers. David. (The Elder.) Flemish pamler. Hlsepecial- 

ty was tavern scenes.r. 1582—1649 

Teniers, David. (The Younger.) Flemish marine and 

landscape painter .1610—1694 


Tennyson, Alfred. English poet; educated at Cam- 
luidge . made poet-laureate in 1850: In Memortam; 
Enoch A)den ; The Pnncess; Maud; Theldyllettf the 
King, LocLslcy Hull; The Lotus Eaters; Ulysses; Ode 
on the Death itf the Dnlectf Wellington; The Doty Orail; 


Queen Mary; llurotd . 1809 - 

Terence (P. Terentlus Afer). Roman comedy writer, .b.c. 195—159 
lertullian, Quintus Sopttmlus Florens. Church father. 

On Ho ffemnectlon <tf the Body . 160— 840 

Tetzel, .T-ihn. German seller of Indulgences. 1450—1619 


Thackeray. William Makepeace. English novelist; boro 
in Calcutta; educated at Cambridge ; tried to be an ar¬ 
tist. Henry E-mom! ; Vanity Fair ; The, Newcomen ; Pen- 
den.nl*; The Adretdnres of Phdlp ; The Virginians ; The 
Book of Snobs; The Four Georges; English Tfumorittt. 1811—1863 
Thais. Celebrated courtesan of Athens. Mistress of Alex¬ 
ander the Great; afterward married Ptolemy of Egypt.a r. 4th Cent. 
Thales Of Miletus. Greek natuial philosopher. Fixed 
length of year at 31 r> days; believed water the origin of 

things.B.c. 635— 550 

Themiatoc’ea. A-heutnn statesman uud octal. Com¬ 
mander-in-chief against Xerxes; won battle of Salamis ; 

rebuilt walls to Perseus .n. c. 515— 449 

Theocritus. Greek bucolic poet. He has left 30 Idyls. 

Flourished 870 a. c. 

Theodora Wife of .Tn-tinian I Empress of the East. 

A reformed courtesan. . 548 

Theodorio (“ The Great"). King of Ostro-Golhs. Con¬ 
quered Odoaevr; a wise, liiunuiie prime. 445— 526 

Theodosius <“ The. Great ) R man Emiieror. Defeat¬ 
ed the Goths ; ]* 1 i n,.( Mil'll Christians . 345 — 8115 

Theophrastus. Greek philosopher and moralist. Char¬ 
iot* r s ...v.. a c. 360— 283 

Thiel re, Jacques U Angn-tln. French historian. Eor- 

tnan Congnes/s.,. . . , ..... 1705— 3836 

Thiers, Louis Adolphe, French statesman and historian. 

ITietoi u of the Consulate and Empire . 1797—1877 

Thomas, George H American Federal general. Won 

battles Chicknmnugun and Nashville. 1810—1870 

Thomson, James. Soot eh p<su : son of a minister; edu¬ 
cated at i umbridgo , lived ut London ; secretary of the 
briefs. The Reasons ; The CastU of Indolence; Tattered 

and Slgiemund'i . 1700-1748 

Th>reau. Henry P. American author. The Concord and 

Mcnimac Itiverr ; The Maine Woods . 1817—1862 

Thorwaldaen, Albert D. Danish sculptor Triumphal 

March of Alexander. . 1770—1844 

Thucyddes. Greek liistoilan. Suitian Expetlilion..n.c. 470— 400 
Tibexiua,' Roniun Emm ror (14-37), Gave control of af- 

fjdM to infamous Sc.jannt; retired to Capri, 26..... B.O. 42 x.d.37 


maxfvfMih 

Ticknor, George. American scholar. mtloryttfBpsmUt 

Tie __ * 1 t '« 


. .»... a,.**,. ..... 

Tisck, Lrnii*. German writor. Fuse la Boats.. .., ,.i>.; .i, 1718—1898 
Tildan, Samuel J. American Democratic statesman. Oaa- 

didate for Presideat In 1878, . ......... 1814 —— 

Timoleon. Corinthian general. Liberator of Syracuse.».e. 885— 837 
Tintoretto, II. (Jacopo Robustl.) Italian painter. The 

Worship qf the Golden Calf. .. 1512—1594 


Titian. (Tlxiano VecelU.) 'Italian painter. Greatest of 
the Venetian colonists; a fellow pupil with Giorgione. 
Among his masterpieces are the Assumption, qf the Vir¬ 
gin, Presentation of the Virgin, Peter Martyr, The Last 
Supjter, Bleeping Venus, Bacchus and AHadne, Pharisee 
Showing the Tribute Money to Christ, Homage ttf Frede¬ 


rick Batbaroesa to the Pig# . 1477—1566 

Tocqueville, Alexis C. 11. C. de. French author. Ameri¬ 
can Democracy . 1805—1889 

Tone, Theobald Wolfe. Irish patriot. Founder of the 

“ United Irishmen ;" condemned to death for treason,. 1768—1796 
Took©, John Home. English philologist and radical. The 

DivereUmeqf Purity . 1736—1828 

Topfer, Rudolph. Swiss novelist. Eoortltes Genet eases.. 1779—1848 
Torquemada, Thomas de. Spanish grand inquisitor. 

Said to have burned 8,000 people in 16 years. 1490—1498 

Torricelli. Evangelista. Italian physicist. Inventor of the 

barometer. 1608—1647 

Touaaalnt l’Ouverture, Francois. Negh) chief of the 

Hayticu Rebellion. 1743-1808 

Trajan. (Marcus Ulpius Ncrva Trajanns.) Roman Em¬ 
peror, 98-117. Defeated Dacians and Partbians. 58— lit 


Trollope, Anthony. English novelist. Dorchester Towers. 1815 - 

Tromp, Marten H. van. Dutch admiral. Defeated Span¬ 
ish and Portuguese, 1639 ; English under Bhike, 1652... 1687—1858 
Trumbull. Jonathan. American Revolutionary states¬ 
man. Governor of Connecticut ; friend of Washington. 1710—1788 
Trumbull, Jonathan. American revolutionary pairiof; 

Speaker House of Representatives; U. S. Senator, pud 


Governor of Connecticut.... 1740—1809 

Turenne. Henri de la Tour d’Auvorgne, V'eomle de. 

French commander. Defeated Conde and the Spanish 

at. Dunes ; Invaded Holland. 1011—1675 

Turgeneff, Ivan S Russian novelist. Virgin Soil; Fo¬ 
lio rs and Sons .. ... .. 1818 - 

Turner, Joseph M. W. English painter, The Stars Ship. 1775-1861 

Turpin., (Dicki Richard. English highwayman.1711—1789 

Tyler, John. American statesman. President of the U. 

S. ; horn In Va.; practiced law ; >1. C. 1816-21; Gov¬ 


ernor of V irginia 1825 ; elected U. S. Senator 1827 ; -sym¬ 
pathised with the nnlliflcrs and opposed Jackson j re¬ 
signed 1836; elected Vice-President on Whig ticket 


1840; succeeded Harrison on ills death in 1841... 1790—1862 

Tyler, Wat English rebel. Led revolt in southeast Eng¬ 
land against capitation tax.'... —- 1881 

Tyndall, John. Irlali physicist. Heat considered as a 

mode of motion.. 18&V — 


ITberti. Fazio. Italian poet. 11 DiUamondo . —— ■ 1870 

Tidal, Nicholas. English author. Ralph Bolster Deleter, 

the earliest English comedy.. 1606—1574 

Uhland, John L. German lyric poet and scholar. Ballads 1787—1882 
TTUUas. Gothic bishop, Tran slater of the Scriptures Into 

Gothic. . .. —....... 811- • 881 

Ulpian, Domains. Roman Jurist. Ad Edlctum,. .170-428 

Unger, John F. F. German engraver. Inventor of “tin- 

gerian”type...*.. BBO--180t, 

Urban n- Pop©. 1088-1090. Organiser of the flrat cru¬ 
sade. .......... t— 1049 

Ualter, James. Archbishop. Cbronologlst and ths ol a gtan . 

Annals rtf the Old and New Teetaments................. WB~VUQ 

* . ' . ; 

Valeria, Flavtua. Emperor of the Bast (8*4-878). An 
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BORN. DIBD. 

Arton. Peraecuted the Orthodox; 4«fe«ted and killed 

by Goth*......*.. 887—378 

Valentin tan I, Emperor of Borne (8W-875). Fought 

tbopteta, Scot* and Germane. 821— 375 

■Valerian Emperor of Homo {253-8601. Captured by (ho 

Peralaua at Edeeaa...... ->60 

Vtlliiie, Frafifolea h. Ducltuaso de la. Mintrewi of 

liottli XIV. of France. 1044—1710 

Van Bixren, Martin. American politician. Entered bar 
1808; eerved In N. Y. Senate; Attorney-General of N. 

Y. 1815 ; leading man of the J ‘ Albany Regency "; elect¬ 
ed U. S. Senator by the Democrats 1881 ; Governor of 
N. Y. 1828; Secretary of State 1880-81; Vice-President 

1833-37 ; President 1887-41... 1782 -1862 

VaBbrugbi Sir John. English architect and dramatist. 

The Relapse; The Provoked Wife . 1660—1726 

' Vandyke, Sir Anthony. Flemish painter In England. Pupil 
of Rubens; traveled and studied in Italy ; settled in 
England In 1632, and painted several portraits of Charles 
I.; among his best works are The Erection i f the Crons ; 

Portrait if. the Earl if Strafford; and a Criirlflxion ; is 

consldorod the greatest of modern portrait painters. 1509—1641 

Van Oata.de, Adrian. Dutch painter. A Smoker Light- • 

InghisPipe . 1610-1685 

Von Renaolaat, Stephen. American landholder. “The 

PStreou.”.1764—1839 

Van d«r Weyde, Roger (Roger of-Bruges). Flemish 

painter. The Descent from the Cross ... 1455—15*9 

Vancouver, George. English navigator. Discoverer of 

Vancouver’s Island.. 1758-1708 

Vanderbilt. Cornelius. American capitalist. 1704—1877 

Vandervelde, Adrian. Flemish painter. His specialty 

was landscapes with cattle_>. 1639—1672 

Vane, Sir Henry. English statesman. Ambassador to 
Denmark and Sweden ; Secretary of State ; convicted 

of treason. 15,13- -1034 

Vane, Sir Henry. English painter. Statesman ; be¬ 
headed ; leader of independents ; head of navy.- ... 1612—1062 

Vanloo, Charles A. French historical painter. Ajnthsosls 

(fB. Isidore...'. . 1705—1765 

Varnhagen von Ense, Charles A. S. P. German writ¬ 
er. Biographic Memorials . . 1785—1808 

Varro, Marcus Terentlus. Roman scholar. De. He 

Jhistica .E.t. lie— 28 

Vasari, George. Italian painter and biographer. Line of 

the Pat.ntcrs . 1512—1574 

Vattel, Emmerich de. Swiss jurist. International Law. 1714—1767 

Vauban, Sebastian Lcprostre Seigneur de. French military 
engineer. Captured fortress of Norma. Proe/ire on 

the Attack tf Fitters . 1683-1707 

' Vcffa, Garcilasao de la. Spanish historian. History qf 

Peru ...1530-1568 

Vaffa, Lopo de. Spanish dramatist and poet. Educated at 
the University of Alcala; enjoyed the patronage of the 
Duke of Alva; was In the Invincible Annada. but left 
the army In 151)0; became a priest in 1600; wrote some 
8,000 dHimu, besides several epics; among bis best 
works are Estetla de Sevilla.; The Pruite; and The 

Beautiful Deformed . 1502—1635 

Vabasquea, James H. de Silva Y. Spanish painter. Court 
painter to Philip II.; greatest Spanish painter in his- 
i tory, landscape and portraits; among bis works are The 
CrmA/Mon ; The Sjdnners ; and a portrait of Innocent 

;X f , .•.. 1590-1660 

VendSme, Louis Joseph, Doth de. French commander. 

Captured Barcelona; defeated at Ondenardo, ........ 1634—1712 

. YkioIM, Charles Gravler. Comte de. French states- 
man. Louis XVI.’a Minister of Foreign Affairs ; nogn- 

titeed Maty of aRtance wit^i Uw Unlted States 1778. 1717-1787 

* VtiTMt, Antoine 0, H. French painter, The Battle if 

y.mfrm i. . .....•■••• rm-tm J 


BORN. snt>. 

Vernon, Edward. English admiral, Captnred Porto 

Bello, 1739. 1684—1767 

Veronese, Paul {Cagliari). Worked hi Rome and Venice; 
among his greatest works are Tlu Marriage at Cana ; 

The Pilgrims of Emmom; and The Itoj* if Ettrrgxi.. . 1530—lit 
Vespasian, Titus Flavius. Emperor of Rome (70-70). 

Captured Jerusalem . 9 — 79 

Veapucius, Atnericus. Italian navigator. America was 

named after him. 1451—15 

Veatris, GuelanoA.D. Italian dancer. Master of the ballet 

I at Grand Opera, Paris. “ The God of Dancers.”. 1720 IHOH 

Vicente, Gil. Portuguese. Dramatist and poet. The 

Judge of Beyra . 1485- 1557 

Victor, Kimimnuel. King of Sardinia ; first King of Italy; 

restorer of Italian unity. 1820—1878 

Vidocq, Eugi'me F French thief, gambler, soldier, and 

deteelhe. Memoirs . 1775— ifffiO 

Vigny, Alfred Victor. Comtede, French poet and novelist. 

Pis ms; Plug-Mars . 1790—1863 

Villars, Charles I,. II., Due de. French general. Sub¬ 
dued the Camisarils. . 1653—1734 

VillSle, Joseph de Count. Frem 1. politician. Prime 

Minister 1 1822-28). 1773—1854 

Villena, Emiqiin il’Arngon, Marquis de Spanish poet 

Ouyn Srlenrla . .1384-1434 

Viiliers, George. First Duke of Buckingham. Favorite, 

of Charles l Assassinated. 1592-1638 

Viiliers, George Second Duke of Buckingham. Profli¬ 
gate. Thf Rehear hi! . ItiSST—1A8V 

Vincent de Paul, Smut. Pounder of theSn-tciKofCharity 3570—16fi0 
Vireril or Vergil (Publius Virgillnw Maro) Roman poet. 

JEntUi, Knjmrd the friendship and patronage of Au- 
gustus and Maecrn na-i; previous to the production of 
the A.Jthiri, wrote the Edogitts and the Giorghs... n. c. 70— 10 
Visconti, Alatteu. 4 'J he Great. 1- Duke of Milan. A 

louder of the GhlbelHm*n..1250— 1322 

Voiture, Vincent. French poet, wit, and court kt. Ills 

letters to ladies Wens imitated by Pope. 1598- -1048 

Volney. Constantine F. C\ rotate de. French traveler and 

skeptic. Rain* .. . 1757—1830 

Voltaire, Fmuyom M Arouel de. French philosopher, 
poet, hKtoriau, wit, skeptic Voltaire in an anagram of 
Arouet *, the poll of u notary ; produced (Rdijx ; and 
w role part of the Jfrnriu<i< while quite young: ww in 
England 1730-29, passing much time in the society of % 
Boliflgbroke ; his drama of 7,nh< appeared m 1750, and 
about the same time lie finished hi** ITisloi // of Charles 
xn V pr ml need Alzitv in 17.% , Muhonut In 1741 ; and 
Jfnttpr In 1713 : passed 'heyean? 1750-5*1 with Frederick 
the Great; look up his residence (1<55> at Ferney; 
among his aldtr winks are The Age ql Louis XIV ! Bs- 

say on Ifa Met u/irrs of Nations ,* and Cam ft tie. .1694—1778 

VosbIua, Gerard J. Gentian Scholar and critic. Arts-, 

larch us ; or, »S'« rt n Ii<x>ks an /hi Dramatic Art . 1577—1649 

Vulpius, Christian A. German author. Rinuhto Rinat- 

dihl .. 1763-1827 


Wace, Koliert. Anglo-Norman poet. Roman de Rou .... 
Wade, Benjamin F. American polltlclttu. Republican 

Senator from Ohio. A holttioniAt.... 

Wagner, Richard. German cf^mposec. Lohengrin; Gfy- 
len/lftnmcrung ; Turinhatiser ; llhHugold, Ribehm- 
gentled: held great musical festival at Bayreuth 1876; 

produced Pai*\fal at Bayronth, 1882. 

Waldemar I. “The Great.” King of Denmark. Sub¬ 
jugated tlw; Wends and Southern Norway . 

Waldia. Burchard. German fabulist. “The German 

vEaop Fdldea.".*.. 

Walker, John. English lexicographer. Dictionary . 

Wallace, Sir William. Scotch patriot apd general. Fought 
Edward ^ of Ragland; executed..... 


1133-1184 

1800-1878 


181$ 1888 

1131-1181 

- IBM 

1738—1807 


1*70—180fi 




















































BIOGRAPHY OF DISTINGUISHED PERSONS. 


BOSH. DU!n. 

Wallaok, James W. English actor in America. Founder . 

of Wallack’s Theater, New York.,.1785—1884 

Wallack, John-Lcstcr. American actor. A finished cotne- 

dlan; mhnagerof Wallack's Theater. New York. 1819 - 

Wallehateto, Albert N. E. von. Count. German gene¬ 
ral. Opponent of Gustavus Adolphus. Quartermastcr- 
Gciieral of the Imperial army 1019 ; raised a mercenary 
army of blf» own in 1025 ; defeated Count Mansfield and 
Invaded Denmark Iffidi; was defeated by Gustavum 
Adolphus at IJitzen, 1632 ; (lie Emperor was turned 
against him, and in IBM ho was deprived of Ilia com¬ 
mand and assassinated . . 1588—1884 

Walpole, Horace. Fhuilh Euri of Oxford. English wit 

and writer. Catalogue rtf'Noble.Authors.^ .. 1717—1797 

Walpole, Sir Hubert. English Whig statesman. Prime 

Minister (1721-4,!) . . 1078-1745 

Walsrngham, Sir Francia. English statesman. Eliza¬ 
beth's Minister or Foreign Affaira.. 1580—1590 

Walter, John. English printer. Founder of the London 

Turns .'. .■.1780-1812 

Whither von del- Vogelweide. Gta-man miunessinger. 

Tristram ... . 1170- 1228 

Walton, Izaak. Englit.li writer. The Complete Angler .,. 1598—41188 
Worbeok, Perk Iti Pretender to the English crown. Pre- 

, tended to be yomiger son of Edward IN'.; raised revolt-1409 

Watner, Charles Dudley. American humorist. My Bum¬ 
mer in n Garden .. I81!9 - 

Warren, Joseph. American Revolutionary patriot and 

• orator. Kilted at Hunker nil!. 1741-1775 

Warren, Samuel. English barrister and novelist. Ten 

Thousand tr year . .... . 1807—1877 

Warwick, Rlrhaid Neville. Earl or, “ The King Maker." 

English stun small. Set up and deposed Henry IV. ... 1490—1471 
Washington, George. Commander in elijef in llie Ameri¬ 
can revolution. First President of the United Stales; 
aide-de-camp to Braddoek )u the Indian campaign of 
K55 ; married Martha CiihI is, 1759 ; chosen in Congress, 

1774; appointed Coromander-in-cliler. 1175; President, 

1789 97 ... 1732-1799 

, Watt, James. Scotch inventor. Improver of the steam 
engine; diaeovered (I761i Hint water converted into 
stoam expanda to 1,800 times its hulk - learned (17(15) to 
' condense steam ; a tool separate ves-wl exhausted of 
air; used the expansive force of steam to depress a pis¬ 
ton ; discovered the composition of water (though the 
honor of thts discovery is disputed) ; and improved en¬ 
gines for pumping water.. . . . 1738—1819 

Watteau, Antoine, French painter. Jlis favorite sub 

Jecfs are small landscapes, festivals, etc . 1084-1721 

KniglMi and tivnin writer JHiint' 

' , Lunfjvafft .1UW- 1748 

WatTlft, ijftlnOfif, ‘ ’ Ainericun r> volution- 

.;. 1715—1798 

Weber^IBWHee lit* 8. Bftrotf ff»j. German composer. 

.•rll.n.vA; . A Ft_ JS I. , „ ttinu _ 


nper^at Dresdahi lSir , produced Tier Freisck>1(t, 1822 ; 

oberotf, 1 S 3 B f.’ .yi.. . .. 1786—1826 

Wehatar, DS 9 *nl.'Awrlepn lawyer, niat<«, and statesman. 


„ M amber of < 

pommim 


legal Bartt*^ 

greatest Cefcfyt&lwisti speech 4nj 
W«b8taif, NoaUi^i American loacft ' 

% Kkgltsh tfigngufiget . 

NW@»*wpod, ioalah. Eugilsh 
* ‘ware. 

-W oiUwrtoipu.'iitidW 


i»»,.t8J3-t#.a»d 182Si4»; entered the 
7841, when he ho- * 
fiiafej.radtife'redHitSrnttU- in 1844; 


SSWSrnnteliiMKi! IH v 

^fto|loge 

hl» reply to Hpjittp' i.. 1782-A*M . 
iphjWt. imtfrngstfg 


. 1780—1785 



aoKKim 

MabrattasatAssaye, India, 1808; was made commander- 
in-chief In Spain and ‘Portugal j fdnght against Soult, 
whom he defeated at Oporto ; croamd the Dtraro; fought 
the battles of Talavera, Sahagal, and Albnera; captured * 

Badajos, 1819; won at Waterloo, 1815; Was afterwards 
Prjme Mlnlaterand Minister of Foreign Affairs..... .. 1789—I8W 
Wenoealstre, King of Bohemia. Emperor of Germany. 

Supported Anti-Pope against Boniface IX.; deposed... 1881—1419 
Wesley, Charles, Rev. English poet ltnd-divine. Hymn*. 1708—1788 
Wesley, John, Itev. Founder of the Methodist Wesleyan* 1705—1191 
West, Benjamin. American painter- In England. The 

Drain, rtf Wolfe ... 1758-1890 

Weyde, Koger van der (Roger ofBrugos). Flemish paint¬ 
er. Descent f'rorn the Cross .. . 1455—1598 

Whately, Richard. Archbishop of Dublin. British divine 

uod logician. Logie .... 1787—1868 

Wharton, Henry. American diplomatist and ‘law writer. , 

Intel national Law ..’....... 1785—1848 

Wheelook, Eleazar. American clergyman. Founder of 

Dartmouth College..‘.1711—1779 

Whewell. William. English philosopher and educator. 

Phihmphy of the Inductive Sciences,* ...... 1794—1868 

White, Henry Kirke. English poet. Ihxtns (Jurguly re¬ 
ligious and dcvotinnul).. <-.!.. 1785—1806 

White, Joseph Blanco. Spanish ex-priest. English poet. 

Ilia sonnet. Night, is thought by some the finest In the 

English langiingo ...'... 1775—1841 

Whitefleld, George, Rev. English Hdlhodlstprcacher 

, and revivalist...1714—1770 

Whitney, Eli. American inventor. The cot ton-gin. 1766—1825 

Whittier, John Givrnleaf. American poet; horn at Haver¬ 
hill, Mass.; farmer, shoemaker, ■journalist, anti-slavery 
agitator Arena Sound ; V/iieti rtf’ Freedom ; /Songs rtf 
Labor ; Home Ballads; 'fn Bar Time; National Lyrics; 

The Tent on the Beach ; Bat lolls rtf New England; Ittml 

Btonoms ... 1806 —— 

Wioland, Christopher M. German poet. Obtion . 1783—1818 

Whitman, Walt. American poet; horn at West Hills, - 
hong Island ; educated in pphlic htjiools ; editor, car¬ 
penter, nurse, government clerk. Leaves (tf O roes ; The t 

Two Iti rub ts ; Drum, yaps; ttrmee'/rqtlc Viet as .. 1819 —— 

Wilbsrforce, William. English* p^llanthrbpiat,; states¬ 
man, mid icforuuT, Secured'abolIUon of-glave trade..!-1759—1858 
Wilkie, Sir David. Siotch puinter. The VilUtge Festival 1785-1841 ' 
William T. (“ The Conqueror,") Duke of Normandy, 

Cnmpiemr and King of England (1066-87).,..1027—1087 

William I. ('• The Silent.”) J'rjuOe of Orange. Stadt- 
holder of Holland; s<m df WUliatn, CbiJht, Of Nassau; 
when voting, page fo Charles V.; head of the Insurrec¬ 
tion which broke out, In 1566, on tips'attempt to intro- 
dure the Inquisition in the Netherlands; led army 
against Duke of Alva ; matje Republic of 7 Protestant 

pi evinces; assassinated by RnUhiiHHr Gerard... 1538—1584 

William II. (Rufus.) Son of William the Conqneror. 

King of England (1087-1100). Put down Anglo-Nonuan 

BAron*...,...... .. 1056-1100 

William HI. Stdtttholier of Holland. Ijjtng of England 

, (1888-1702). Wptft>»«i|»'»tthe'Boyne...;. ... 1050—2706 

William*, Roger. - Ftrandor of Rhode Island Colony; The 

n ii 94i t ,1 r, Tlrr, i"'» r * lftOfl lflpj 

lings by the 

.. 1807—1867 

Wtena-' 1 ■ • t 
...... 1818-1875 

poet ' 

J r %. 1798—1854 

‘irtAtiy v. v i 

8t.i*nd ‘c ■■ 


Way.G.. 

tor; Vim-PresMe 
Wilaoaj John. (•• CtirlstopJjeT Nort 
M. esaa^tr Norte}'Jk 
Win “■' 


’ s«' 












































BIOGRAPHY OP DISTINGUISHED PERSONS. 


- DOSS. nilD. 

winthrop, John. Governor and founder of the Msasa- 

" chu»ett*J!ay Colony... KBS-I849 

Wimthrop, Robert C. American orator and statesman., 

, Speaker Of the U. B, House of Representatives,._...1806- 

Wiatfcrop, Theodore. American novelist and soldier. 

(Ml RiSMtM.'..... 1MJ8—1861 

"Wirt, William,' American lawyer and statesman. Attor¬ 
ney-General of the U. tv L\f< <f Patrick 1 ferny . 1773 1834 

Wiseman, Nicholas I*. S., cardinal. Knglmh Catholic 

prolate. 1893-1865 

Wofflnkton, Margaret.. (“Peg.’ 1 ) Irish actress. Famous 

as Sir Barry WHcfuir In tlis Constant Couple . 1719- 1766 

Wolcott, John. (“Peter Pindar.”) English satirist, 

Peler Pindar's Odes . 1788—1819 

Wolf, Frederick -A. German classical scholar, Prolegtr 
tueua. Advancer of the theory that the Iliad und the 
Odyssey are collections of ballads and not. the work of a 

single author. .,.;. 1759-1831 

Wolfe, Charles. Irish poet. Tht Burial tf Sir John Moore. 1791—1838 
Wolaeley, sir Garnet Joseph. SngllBh General. Reduced 
Astmntcct to Hibralaslnn, 18734;- Admin ietrator of 
Cyprus,, 1878 -. ended Zulu war, 1879; commanded 

English army in Egypt against Arahi Bey, 1883 . 1833 - 

Wolaey, Thomas, Cardinal. English statesman. Chan¬ 
cellor of Henry VIII ; secured Henry’s divorce from 

Catherine.'...' 1471—1530 

WoodWorth, Samuel. American journalist and author. 

The Old Oaken bucket ...?. 1785-1843 

Worcester, Edward Somerset, Marquis of. English In¬ 
ventor. (Steam engine, etc.).. 1801-16(57 

Worcester, J. E. American lexicographer. IHcHonary.. 1734—1866 
Wordsworth, Wiliiam. English jKiet; educated at Cam¬ 
bridge ; with’Coleridge produced Lyrical btiltads, 1798; 
settled at Rydal Mount, 1803 ; pulilished Poems, 1807; 

77a Excursion, 1814 ', The', While Poeif Bylttone, 1815 ; 

Peter Belt, 1816. Amottg his other works are Eccletiaeti- 
calBonhcU; T/tsWagousr; Yarrow ileoisited; The P/e- 

lode ... 1770-1850 

Wotton, Sir Henry, -Knglisli.dlpiomatlst and p<»'f. The 

State nf iikrlsttndmn ..—, . 1568—1639 

Wran»el, Charles G. Von, tWftt. Swedish general. 

Prominent at JURxen; defeated I)aues and Dutch. 1613—1675 

Wren, Sir Christopher: English architect SI. Paul's 

Cathedral'.:.......:...': . -1633-1733 

Wright, Bilas. Amcricajj'Ijemorrntle statesman. United 

States Senator; oppOHed II. S Bank. ... .. . . 1795—1817 

Wyoherlyi Willianh English comedy wriler. Country 

Wife; isms in a Wood y The Plain Dudri .1610—1715 

Wyeliffe; John de. English reformer. ’l’ruiislutor of Hie 

Scripltires. ..».. 1324—1331 

Wyckham, "William of, English Statesman and architect, 

Lotd’Chawjsilori founder of New Gollege, Oxford .. ."1334-1404 
Wythe, George. American law yer ami statesman. Chancel¬ 
lor of Virginia; signer of Declaration of Independence . 1730- 1806 

Xavier, Saint,-Franois. “ Apostle.of the Imlic*7^^MMMEj>|K-y 

missionary to India afid Japan. ’5^. 

XenMWte*. "Greek philosopher. 

duality aw 2 deities. sdeB’" 

Xeaophsae*.' Greek - 
the doctrine of*th” 

aCewBsihOT,. 

XsfwWJ.”' 

stSaland_ 


' horn. ihbb. 

dynasty of the Suftaride. Conquered Soistan and Paris¬ 
ian... . 878 

Yale, Elfha. Founder of Yale College. 1648—1721 

Yancey, William L. American politician. Member of 

Congress ; extreme “State Sovereignly ’’ advocate. 1818—1868 

"Yates, Mrs, Anne M, English actress. Great la tragic 

parts... , .,.. .. • ■'. —- 1787 

York dud Albany, Frederick, Duke of. Son of GeOrgo 

Ill. of England. Defeated at Bergen, 1709.. 1768-1827 

Yorke, Charles. English lawyer. I,ord Chancellor (as 

Lord Morden).... ..,. 1722—1776 

Young, Arthur. English agricultural writer. Annals of 

Ayr icutture .'... 1741—1820 

Young, Brigham, American religionist. Head of tho 

Mormons ., .I.. .1801—1877 

Young, Charles. English actor. Eminent In Shakespear¬ 
ean parts... 1777-1856 

Young, ESwnrd. English pent ; educated at Oxford; a . t 
persistent toady; reel or of Welwyn in Hertfordshire. 1 
Sight Thoughts ; The llevengf : The Low of Fame...,. 1684—1756 
Yriarte, Thomas de. Spanish poet. Literary JCabha —• 1750—1791 

Zaeharia, Justus V. N". German humori-t. The Brawler 1723—1777 
Zaleucus. Legislator and reformer at Loerla. First of 

tii,' Greeks to make, a written code of laws.nr. 7th Cent’y. 

Zamoyski, John 8. Polish statesman. Grand Chancel 

lor: defeated Maximilian of Annum, . ... ......... 1541—1606 

Zechariab. One of the 12 Minor Hebrew prophet*. »,c. 

Wh Century.. -. , > 

Zeno, of Elea Greek philosopher. Inventor of dia¬ 
lectic. n.c. Mlt.Cmnnrv. ..... 

Zeno. Greek philosopher. Founder of the Stoics. ” Pttin is 

unEnl." .362— 264 

Zenobia, Septimia. Queen of Pnlinyin (366-781. Daughter 
of an Arab etiief; beautiful; familial «iih Latin, Greek, 

Syriac, and Egyptian ; and of a wailike and masculine 
temper. Her husband, Ortenatlma, died in 266, leaving ' _ • 

two minor sons. She then took the title of yiiefcu of 
the East. Ilei dominions extended from the Mediterra¬ 
nean to the Euphrates, and ineludid a largo part of Asia 
Minor. She refused allegiance to Aurelhui, who de¬ 
feated her and cap! tired Palmyra ; passed the rest of her 

lire at Titmr, in Paly.—— 27® 

Zeplianiah One of 13 minor Hebrew prophets. Foretold 
destruction of Jerusalem. FI,miInked "In the reign of 
.To-iah. 

Zeuxis. Greek painter. 77/,■ Infant llncutes Strangling 

,i Sri* ft Flourished n c, 5thCentury. 

Zimiaermaan, Johann G v. Swiss philosopher. On 

Solitude ... 

Zinxendorf. Nicholas I.ouis, Count of. 

Moravians. The 
IViuh' -s* |0| 1 














































«$♦♦** y* * * t # i 4 t . * * . * # >A> • 1» l'^$ l 'ir ., . , ,, 

.•ATo*. '. • ;•.'... i v...Nicola* Ctop^wjn';".;}/&.. % 

-..*,,,.. Pedro UL Aletattfra.[JEmiieror,...,...., 

Ciiili.. % lin .. ... Domingo Santa Maria.| President_ ...... 

China.,HV*.V;.. Kwong Shu.lEniperor. 

Colombia...JR. Nuflez.., President,■«. - 

Costa Rica.. ..Tomas Guardis,.Presldej&t... 

Denmark.,.#».Christian IX..;King .. , 

Ecuador.. Josfi de Viulimilla. .President.. #1, 

PraiMp,*.,. jM ...Franks P. Jolea Grtay .....|President,. 

*. •«’•*.i‘......... Wilhelm I...J. 1 .. ..... Empe*w. 

''V f V aWmWEipnaina *..F. M. Barpn Manteaftel.Obeorprisldente 1 . . .iVV " 

'Anhalt.. Friedrich?.•;.(Duke;, 

Bavaria.......Ludwig 11.,.King../.;.. A 

Bremen-.....Burgomasters „.. ;■; 

Brunswick..> ;>.-Wilhelm I.Duke. 

Hamburg. 17&t .. ....[Burgomasters. 

Hesse...Ludwig TV. 'Gfand Duke. 



Lippe. . .. 

' , ? t#S«weriri.....S. Friedrich FranzIL ,......... Grand Duke. 

. .v-i.... Friedrich Wilhelm.,.,'... Grand Duke.. 

p4deg«% ..... 4 ....... ... Peter.....Grand Duke........, 

Prussia...Wilhelm'I.*.King..... 

Reuss.Grei*£...Henrich XXI i. .Prince. 

Reuss-Scluet*..Ileiurlch XIV.. Prince. ..... 

Saxe-AJlcnbnrg.Enist.Duke.. 

Saxe Coburgand Gothu.Ernst II.... ‘Duke. 

Saxe-Meiuingen.Georg II.|Duke.. 

Saxo-WoiinaV Eisenach.".Karl-Alcxander.. .[Grand Duke. 

, .Albert...[King. 

|r^g,^^!wiait&u , g-Lippe...Adolf,...,.. .jPrim 

?'.CS-W§^#«BPurg-Rudol8tadt.. . Georg.'.... . Prince.. 

» -V^laTOWikfeuVk-Sonderahauscn ..... GUrither III...Prince_•., 

•, .tV. i...... Georg Victor... IPrince.... 

JWwfimmrg .. Karl I...;King. 

' {MC|gRl4 and Ireland.Victoria I.jQuecn. and Empress of India 

OreeceJA.;»• ,***,*,. i.Georgios l,., .[King.. 

Guatemala ..J jf .... J. Kuflno Barrios.President,.. 

Hayti..........i.i *.Gen. Salomon...'..[President... , 

. Hawaiian Island*.'> .Kulakuuu I.'King.,.. 

Honduras.. . iM. A. Soto.President... 


.. .iU. F. Wit I demur.[Prince. 


rg-Sohwerin.. 
irg-BtreUtz...'. 


irg Victor.. IPtince........ 

fl I .jKing. 
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29, 1844 
20, 1868 
8. 1838 
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.. May 
,. Nov. 
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Fi i itfhtlli ; produced 7>j/« t YiHifyUilitrhrn, 1800; wub 
1 director of opert 8 t l*meni‘, 1H18 ; manayiT of (lermaii 
opera »t Brewk'U, JSi; ; pr>Hluml thr Fi einrkiltt, 182c ; 

Obtron^imi .1780—1830 

Webster, Ilauiel. • A.mt rtrjtn law. or, oral or, and rtatowman. 

Member of Cougwwa, 181,4-18, and 1822-28; entered the 
' Senate <ia88l,'Wii«te he remained till? lfMl, when he tw- ’ 
came SeeaelJiry of Stale ; rrCnterea the Scrtfte In 1884 ; 
aS*!n bceafm> Secretary oil: State In t®8; hla greeter ^ 
legal effort Wat. ih'l'fho narttaotAU'’ College caao r hi* * . 

greatest Coti^rtealonnl rp, cui was W* repl.V t., llayne ., 1782-4*8 
Webster, Noah^,; American lexlcof$a|>hfcT. liMlmmiy <if 0$r > 

Oh Kiigtlsh fynffHjttjr .. ^. 

Wed go wood, .Voeiah. Itni'Ueh putlar. " Wi dgewbod " 

ware ^ ..1780-1785 

Welllugrtou, Avtbnr'Welloatey; britl^ijsiier-, 

. a) and «Uleein«n., Ck>nqaerr»’„*t,.W»teriiikj,; t&ta;, the . 


• v ishah..:..•.ipwKawp. to, 

Baron*..: .tant, afcting _1 J»c. —, 

WllUaMt III. Statute \ .NoV, 11, 

(1888-1702). Wotl buttle tit,. .March'S®,- 

WUlinma, Roger.’ Toiuider or Rtiou . 

Hirding MMUrgSonf AIBB'i S' V' 

Willis Natbanlel P. Anterkem,* 

WUson, Henry. Ai«yi«i|B''tl8^Ilftan 

lor; Vic8-ProsidwitV.'^.'. 7 ....'.— igi*. 

WUson, John. (“ CbrlKlopber Nort,l^"i ^Cotch poet and 

v; ceaiyMU. Hocles ' A'tntnydaoQl ,..1T88\ ; 

Win n h olmmnn . ‘Jobfafc .Cwnfcah a rrt t gyb gtat. Mtiory • 

A rio. e. ■ ■ v.*.'-* ■ ■ r 1 

WfnkafeSsd, Anrold S. Von. SWIatfi|Ht|ioi .end hero, , - 
fst Sempaeli’bMikapinK number* 


dov, 11 ," 

Starch 96, : 
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OUTLINES OF HISTOBY. 


B. C. 

8 t AO Fir*t Persian dynasty founded. 

64« K.aian!t« dynasty founded by Cyrix ares. 

# 640 Invasion of Scythum*. who subjugate 
the country. 

659 Cyudm becomes king, nnd defeat As¬ 
syrians. 

543 Cyrna annexes Asia Minor. 

539 Cyrus conquers Rati yi.on 

6519 Death of Cyrus the Great. 

55i5 Cambyne* conquers Egypt. 

5 31 Reign of TIaiuuh I. begins, uftor Mssas* 
slnation of Smcrdi* the Mngh'inn. 

5 08 Macedon ami Thrace subdued by 
Darius. 

495 Revolt of the Ionian h, aided by Athens, 
Buppresued 


b. o. 

51800 Phcpnlcia snld to have been peopled by 
the “ eons of Artak." 

1497 Kelftn of Agenoi’, the lir«t, liiatorical 
* king of Phu-nida. 

10 50 Tyre becomes the leading city. 

8 70 The Assyrians conquer the coun¬ 
try. 

850 A colony led by Elisea, or Dido, founds 
Carthage. 


». (•* 

19SI0 Annan am arrives in Syria. 

1047 Reign of Hut am, King of Tyre, who 
assists David, 

1040 Kinu Davrn of Israel subdues the 
Syrians. 

975 Independence recovered after the 
dearth of Solomon. 

COl War with the Israelites ; Syrians de¬ 
feated 

803 Samaria besieged by the Syiiuns 

740 Alliance with Ibkakl atruin^t JirjiAii. 
Syria subject to Ashikia. 

604 Nebuchadnezzar subdues the land. 


]i. c. 

1900 Ihrth of Abraham. 

1883 Death of Abraham 

1739 .Joseph sold Into Egypt. 

1571 Birth of Moses. Male infants de- 
el roved 

1491 Exodus from Efcypt. Favorer in- 
piituti d Crossing- of the Red 
Sea (living of tie law fiom Mount 
Binni, 

1490 Tabernacle established in the wilder¬ 
ness. 

1151 JoaiirA leads the nation into Canaan. 

1413 From this date ton < Utttitix' 1 IcI>i**wh 
arc subject to Fix periods id bondage : 
to Menopoianiia, Moub, Ottimnu, the 
Midlanlietj, the Ammonite*, and the 
PhiliHtlne^ 


PERSIAN EMPIRE. 


B. «. 

49» Invasion of Qkeko* hyMardonlus. He 
Is defeated, 

490 Artaphcrncs and Dulls invudo Greece 
without success. 

483 Keif'll of Xerxk* J., the Ahasuems of 
the Bilile. 

480 Xerxes invades Gkekce, Hattie of 
TuKHMOVYI.A!. 

470 Persians, defeated at Mtcal* uud 
Pi,at.«a, retreat from Greece. 

465 Xerxes 1. assassinated Jfeign of An* 

TAXEHXKg. 

449 Greeks defeat Persians at ftalamis, 
485 Bciguof Xerxes II,, followed by Bor- 
dianus. 


PHCENICIA. 


B. <7. 

733 Bhalmanewr TV. of Assyria, invades 
Phtvniciu. 

5 87 Invasion by Nebuchadnezzar of Ruby 
lou 

536 Cirup* riTV(«REATaiibdueH the country. 

466 Battle of Kuin mjsjjon ; Phoenician h, 
aiding I'eraia, are defeated by the 
fireekfH under Cimon. 

353 Revolt from the Portdan monarchy. 


SYRIA. 

B. C. 

596 Invasion of Persians ; Syria sub¬ 
ject to Persia for three ivniurirp 

3 33 Battle of Issua Alexander the 
(treat conquers Syria. 

3*43 b«-l< ik in* T founds a dynaHly. 

300 Antioch bccouiOH the capital of the 
country 

J44G The Egyptian* conquer Syria. 

198 Independence regained 

170 Antiociiuh EcirUANlH be^legth and 
capture* dcrupidem, 

6 5 Syria subject to Rome. Ponipey 
defeat* AntioehuH XI1. 


THE HEBREWS. 

B 0. 

1136 Hannon defeats Philistines, 

1133 Smmiel becomes Judjm of Israel. 

1095 Haui. is made kirn?. 

1093 Saul defeats Philistines. 

1081 Birth of David. 

1055 Heath of Saul and amission of David. 

1049 David defeats Philistines and recovers 
the ark. 

1033 Death of AH-A 1 . 0 .M after his rebellion. 

1015 Death of David. Hot.omon becomes 
king. 

1011 Solomon begins to build the Tram.*. 

1004 Temple Completed. 

900 Visit of (Jrr.r.s or Khkra to Solomon. 

976 Death of Solomon ; revolt of the ten 
tribes; division Into kingdoms of 
J uujui and Ibkaiu.. 


A a 

401 Cyrus rebels is defeated and slain at 
battle of Cunaxa, where the “ Hetreat 
of the Ton Thousand "Greeks, under 
Xenophon, begins. 

394 Persians assist Athenians and defeat 
Spartans at naval battle of the 
CMliUfl. 

351 Bidoidaus revolt, and burn their city, 

334 Alexander the Great Invades 
Persia. 

331 Persians defeated by Alexander at 
Akbela. 

330 Darius III. assassinated. Persia be¬ 
comes Part of the Macedonian Em¬ 
pire. 


B, o 

331 Alexander toe Great subdues the 
land. 

333 Phimieia annexed to Kuypt by Ptol¬ 
emy gofer I. 

315 Conquest of Antigonus of Phrygia, 

83 Tlgranes I. of Armenia, annexes 
Phrygia. 

63 Absorbed in the province of Syria. 


b. r, 

57 Tbo pro-consul, GablnliiB, restores 
many devastalcd litlos. 

47 Juui's C-rsaii confirms the liberties of 
Hie cities. 

A. 1 ). 

6 JiiDATi and Bahama added to the 
province. 

130 Easiern boundary flxcil at the Ku- 
plirates, by Hadrian. 

358 War with Persia; Syria successful 
after six years. 


Kinirdom of Israel. 

B. O. 

975 Kelgn of Jebohoam, 

906 Great famine, predicted by Elijah. 

901 Syrians besiege Samaria. 

7T1 Assyrian invasion under Ptinl. 

731 The Assyrians Invest Samaria; ten 
tribes carried Into captivity; the 
, kingdom is desitoyed. 

Kingdom of Judah. 

971 Jerusalem pillaged bv ’tgypltana, 

890 J cnosH a pH at defeat Ammonite*. 

741 lVkah, King of Israel, besiege* Jeru¬ 
salem. 

796 Hezekiaii abolishes idolatry. 

710 Sennacherib the Assyrian Invade* 
Jun-KA. The destroying angel slays 
185,000 Assyrian* in the night. 








THE HEBREW'S.—GREECE. 


B. c. 

605 ^Nebuchadnezzar invader Judaea. 

688 Jerusalem cupiured, after a long siege. 

587 Jerusalem razed to the g-rouud. 
Temple burnt. 

Babylonish Captivity. 

603 Daniel proph^Aien at Babylon. 

587 Uoldeu image eel nj>; Shadnuh, Me 
shueh and Abednego thrown pgo t i 
furnace. jPropUech h of Obadmh 


B. C. 

3043 ITrauuH arrives in Greece, according to 
legend. 

1 850 Kingdom of Aiuno founded by Imichns. 

1710 Arcadians emigrate to Itai.y, and 
found n colony. 

1503 Mythical deluge of Deuetdlou. 

1493 Ciulm uk founds Tukses. 

1459 Reign of llellon. 

1 153 Fo-st Olympic games founded. 

1384 CoRiNTtf built 

1330 Kleii'ouian mysteries instituted. 

1313 Kingdom of Myccuu* croak d 
1383 1 "clops settles in South Greece. 

1103 Argouauttc expedition 
1198 lleleii carried off by Paris. 

1193 Trajan wai begins, 

1184 Troy Destroyed by Creels h 
1103 Return of The Herui lidte. .Eolinns 
settle in \na Minor. 

1044 Ionian* settli In A am Minor. 

WIG Rhodian* found navigation laws. 

840 Lycargif flourishes. Oly mpmii game* 
revived at Eli*. 

770 First Olympiad. 

75 3 Alliens rslahliahoH decennial instead 
of perpetual (nxhonx. 

743 Mehsenian wars; Sparta vietniious- 

683 Creoh becomes first annual arc bon of 
Athens. 

657 Byzantium built by By was, from Ar¬ 
gos. 

031 Draconian laws published. 

594 Code of Solon published. 

590 The Seven Wise Men of Greece Don fish; 
Solon, Perl wider. Pit tarns Chilon, 
Thales. ClflobuhiM and Bius. 

560 PI si at rat us becomes tyrant, of Athens 

533 Greeks colonize the Thracian Cher* 
sonose. Berios foiuided. 

510 Banishment of Hippias and the Pi»is- 
trntidiw. 

504 Saudis burnt by tho Greeks. 

*99 Ionian war; the rebellion put down. 

493 Mardonlue* with u Persian fleet is 
9 wrecked near Mount Alltus 

*90 Second Persian invasion under Diiti** 
and Artuphcrnea Battle of Mara 
thon, in which the Pei shins arc de* | 
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» C. 'if- 

53 8 Daniel interprets handwriting on the 
wall. Belshazzar slam. 

530 Cvituw allows the Jews to leturn to 
Jerusalem. 

515 Temple rebuilt. 

458 Ezra i clonus ahu»os 
445 Walls of Jerusalem rebuili. 

415 Mulaehi prophecies. 

333 Alexander -iill" Cheat visits Jeiusa- 
1cm and vvoishjp*> ,tt the IcmpJu 
320 Ptolemy Soter takes Jerusalem. 


GREECE. 


B. O. 

feated by the Greeks uuder Mm 
Trent's 

483 AmsTiiiK-i banished from Greece 
480 Third ami greatest tmustoiinf IVn-luio', 
under Aerxe*- Battles of Artemi 
sium, Tltermopylftj and S.cla 
mis. 

4 79 Buttle** of Mycale and Platc©a . 
Grech* Metorbnjw i it both , Persians 
retreut home. 

4 77 Arm.vs bet one s the chief Greek plate 
47 1 Tl’.cuindm h's b.iTii-hed from Alht is 
409 Cnrum ovi mm- all Thnne JM:r.n j »•- 
In gins to take part m public uiT.nih 

40 1 Third Mesmniau wui, Spuitu tbdeatM 

Mesaenia 

415 Thirlv yo..r-* tiuce tutween Athens 
nml l.iued * nioniit 
li:t llj coi>oTi r > flourishes 
440 hjmi.in war Peuim.ch dtfeat-i ilie 
Miiimim. 

* 

•133 'liealv between Athens and Ton. vm. 
431 Beginning of Pm/>l*o\-nl' i \n win, 
1st Ween A thins and a o<*nfedei:uy 
w.lhJspaitu ui the head This war 
W-li d g; vour*. and i tided in tin de¬ 
feat of A then- 

41 H Battle of Man'iiuei, Sperr.ms defeated 
413 lin.ei»in of Si<■ lv by the A>hcuum**. 
413 Alin Ulan fleet de-tio\ed In Co iippiis 
400 Death of Socratoa. Beta at of ihe 

Ten Tluuojind 

395 Coiihtlnaii w itr begins • (’’oiinth. At In n->, 
Algo-, Thebe - and Thennly unite 
flg iin-t Spall i- 

38 8 l’lalo founds Athenian amdoinv. 

387 Peaee of Antnlcida* close*- (\>i ini limn 
war. and establishes independence of 
el! Gieek tines t \i ept Lemnos, 
Tmbros and S<.vro u , which become 
subject to Athens 

383 UusTims war begins ; nficr three 
year* Sparta Mtbdue* the Olyntliians 
37 8 Thebes and Athens unite against 
Sparta 

3 7G Boccihemonlnn fleet ilefeufed at Naxos, 
371 Treaty up Oallias, between Athens, 
Spurta and the allies; ail Greek cities 


it. c* 

170 AnT iocnua taken tho city; temple pil¬ 
laged, 40JKKI lews slain. 

161 Irony with Rome, the first oju record. 
40 Heiod bet oniee king. 

37 Jerusalem taken by llerod and the 
Romans. • 

18 Temple rebuilt by Herod. 

i>. 

4 Birth of J i;sij{? Cijihst. 

33 Crucifixion and Resurrection of 
Christ, 


n e. 

made Indepcmfet.l, but. acknowledge 
Sp.’Mla us supreme <m land, ami 
Athens u* t|ueeu of the sell. 

368 Kv aw i Nos has leads Th« biuis^nto the, 
lVloponiM'KU'-. 

362 Death of Kpaminondas at battle of 
j M anti uea. 

35? ml w:ir chins, Rhodert and Bjrz&n 
hum levolt from Atlumh 

! 3 50 r I hud Sai’icd wai, the Phorluns having 

m< »/ed flit- temple of Dei.imu, 

346 Athens makes pc ac« with JMacMoii. 

| 339 I'lUi'tli Sa< n-d wjii, bet wei'ii Pmueof 

J Mauloon mid the Athenians 

I 338 BaMle of OtahuisLA; Philip do!eats 
Atluuuuis Hud Busirmnu. 

336 Aetes-*i4>n of Au xanuckiiir Great 
335 Atheii^ Mibmil- >o Alexander. 

, 323 Samian war Autiputei. a Macedonian 

, g«.U' ril, (b feats Alin ns and alias 

300 Athenian Ik uuicnu v re-Loied. 

JiMt ilnitAN i.ro.i ■ a- t bit ween twelve 
Ctne« of Acha a. 

1 277 League between Athens, Sparta, and 

I l«]g> p! 

208 \niigwmii’ «>r Mac-don rnkes Athens. 

! 229 Aviixn- j(Mi- Aelueau league 

; 211 Tieufx uuirluded with flu* Romans 

against Pump Y of Mac-don. 
j 200 'flic'.flu - attack Mucedou and defeat, 
i Philip 

j 196 Gkkei i: declared fre* from Mocedou, 
167 lie« vn- image Ermrs and Aohaa. 
116 ii ci ci bt eoines « Homan prmiocc. 

88 Mifliridtllcs of Ponttis seizes Athens. 

: 86 Sj Ihi besiege** and n*duees Athens. 

2 J AM.iTHTi T h Ca:sah founds Confedemey 
of Laconian cities 

a, n 

I 52 The apostle Paul visit*. Athena. 

I 54 Nero xlsats Greece and takes part in 
I the games. 

! 122 Hadrian visits Greece. 

262 Greece invaded by the Goths. 

395 Aluric I invades Greece, 
j 142 Attila ravages Throe** and Macedon. 

475 Tuxodoeic, the Qsirogoth^ deVa«tatc« 
! Theanaly and Tdrace. 
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OUTLINES OP EISTOKY 


B. C. 

753 Borne founded by Romulus on the 
Palatine hill (legendary). 

750 Sabine war follow* the abduction of 
the Sabine women 

74 7 League between Hoiiiutih ami Sabine*. 
710 Assassination of Komuhn- 
715 Nijma Pompimu* becomes king 
070 Alban Itmtbloti ami Imtll' 1 of Hullo- 

HATIl 1411(1 CURIAl'll 

065 King Tuj.lus IIostujus defeat h the 
Albans awl dc&tjoys Aiba Longa. 

64 0 Reign of AnniH Muruun. 

OIO Tajrquiniuh Pm*et* begins to reign 
015 The Capitol Is begun, in honor of 
Jupiter, Juno and Minn\a 
005 The Cum* Maximus is erected. 

000 The Cloau? Maxirnie (great unworn) me 
biult , t-lill in use. 

6 78 Act ration of Service Tllius. First 
coinage. 

500 The firat o nsus makes the nuntbei of 

inhabitauth 84,700. 

534 ServiuH assassinated by Tullia, Ids 
0 daughter Her husband, TAiiquiMLa 
SurKiuius, reign* 

5*0 Sibylline books Inougbt fioni Cumir. 

5 I 0 ltu|>e of Lucivtia. Tho Tarqums 
are banished. Foundation of the 
Republic; L. Junius Brutus and L. 
Tarqniniu* Collatinus cornu!* 

509 f’oniroi'tcial treaty with Carthage 

507 Capitol completed and dedusted 

501 Titus Lurtnn made Pictatoic 

408 rjr 400 Biiil)i;of Lake Rtgilliis Tar 
quin and hn» Latin allies defeated by 
Komm»« 

494 Patiman* secede Tribuni s of the 
people Appoint! d. 

403 Independent cof the Latins recognized 
Cortoli taken by Chius Mint ins (Com 
0LANU8 ) 

401 Conolanus banished; be Is icoived bv 
the Volsdans. 

4 80 The Volscmns and Coriolanna besiege 
Rome. 

4 88 Coriolumn, withdraws at his mother's 
entreaty , is sJam by the VoIm i 
mis 

4 84 First Agrarian Law pr*.posed 
47 7 The Fablt perish in a battle with the 
YcP-utcs 

■17 1 lilection of pleboun magistrates given 
to the Count;. fribut.i. 

458 Ci.viknav s .nude T)rr tatou, deflate 
the iKum 

451 Disi FMVjm, or cnun-H of ten, govern 
Tin v institute the. ten bihU* () ri ode 
<> r law®. 

4 49 \ moiNius kill* hjn daughtei Yirmnia 
to navi' her from Applus Claudius; 
dccemvirutc abolished 
440 Terrible fam.m in Rome. 

4 34 War with iha Kini'cau* d- dared. 

431 Ballle «,f Mount Algidu-q the d£qui 
and Volsci defeated. 


ROME. 


b. c. 

4*3 Tho SamnitcB capture Vultornium. 
409 Three plebeian qinestors elected. 

407 The Volscians defeat the Homans 
405 Siege of Veil. 

306 The dictator CamUlus captures Veil. 
391 Camllluh Impeached and exiled 
300 Battle of Alim Tire Homans defeated 
by Brermus and the fluids Rome 
burnt. Siege of lire Caprtol. 

380 Oaiils expelled and city lebuilt 
38 7 Cupitoline gana s are established. 

384 Manlius hurled from Tarpeian rock for 
having aimed at sovereignty 
370 (‘rvit. war between patricians mid ple¬ 
beians. Law passed that one consul 
shall t»c n plebeian. 

30* CmiTiua leaps into a gulf to wave 
Home 

350 The Gauls are defeated by Popiluin. 
343 War with Sammtes; tin* war lasts more 
than llfty years. 

340 War with Latina; after two ytaia the 
Homans ate victorious. 

33* Treaty made with Alexander the 
Great. 

3*1 Battle of the Camline Forks 

Homans terribly defeated by Boutins. 
312 The Via Applu, a great military road, 
completed. 

29 5 Quintus Faldos defeats the Samnitcs, 
Etruscan*, and Gauh 

*90 The thud Samnite war ends m subjec¬ 
tion to Home 

*8 1 War with Pvimm's, Kino op Kriitur 
*80 Battle of Puiulosia; Romans defealed. 
*7 0 Second Victory of Pyrrhus at Asen- 
lum. 

275 Battle of Ben* vlntum ; Pyrrhus de¬ 
feated 

20 0 \I1 Italy now subjeit. to Itome. 

*0 4 First Punic War; CartUn^b dis 
pufes Home’s empire 

250 Naval victory <>vei (be Cailhuginlan* 
bi Keoi i.t s 

250 Hegulns sj^m itl Carthage 
*41 End of FiM Punic War Sicily made 
a Homan province 

235 No war 'vi.ri'tig, the Temclkop Janus 
is for the first time in nearly 

500 years 

225 Invasion of Gauls; Battle op Clu- 
«uum, defeat of Gauls. 

218 Second Punic War Hannibal 
defeat h Si 11 * 10 . 

217 Buttle of Lake Thrasymcne. Fianiin 
ms defeated bv Hannibal. 

2 I 0 Battle of Can nee Homans defeated 
with loss nf to),OOP men. 

20* Scino Apitii’AN its defeats Hannibal at 
Zama In Africa. 

*01 End of Second Punic War. 

107 War with Philip of Macedon ended by 
his defeat. 

192 War with Aritfochus of Syria; peace 
concluded in n. o. 188. 


B. 0. 

17* Second war with Macedon begun. 

168 Battle op Pydna; Perseus killed and 
Macedon subject to Home. 

149 Third Punio War. Sclplo invades 
Africa. 

140 Garthage destroyed by order of the 

Senate. 

134 Servile War; Sicilian slaves rebel; in * 
n. c. 132 are conquered and slain, 

1*1 Civil war arising from agrarian troub¬ 
le*; Calus Gracchus killed. 

Ill Jugurtiiine War; peace concluded, 
but war renewed two yearn later; in 
b. v. f()6 Jngurtha defeated and Nu- 
mldia subjected. 

10* Another Servile War breaks out in 
Sialy. 

101 Battle of Campus Rawlins. Mai jus 
and Catullus defeat the CInrbri 

91 Social War. The Marxians, at first 
successful, aic, «. c. 89. defeated. 

8 8 Mithridatie War. The King of 
PontUH sues for pCfue In b c 83. 

87 Civil war between Sylla and Marius; 
Marius is plain. 

82 ProNinptioDM of Sylla, who becomes 
dictator. 

7 9 Abdication of Svlla 

7 4 SpAiiTACtis lends revolt of the slaves; 
is defeated and killed in ». c 71. 

6 5 Piunpey wubdueH Syria. 

03 Conapiracy of Catiline suppressed 
by Cicero. 

00 First Triumvirate; Julius Cresar, 
l*ompey v and Ciosmis. 

58 Banishment of Cicero. Caiwir invades 
Gaul 

55 Chr**ar invades Britain 

51 Gaul made a Homan province 

48 Battle of Pharsalia; Chw defeat# 

Pompey. 

46 CiLwnr becomes dkiator. Suicide of 
• Cato 

44 Asaassiaation of Jalius Geeaar 

by Brutus CuhaIuh, and others. j 

43 Second Triumvirate ; Octavius, An¬ 
tony and Lepidus, Cicero put to 
death, 

42 Battle of Philippi; defeat and death 
of Brut un and CassliiB. 

41 War between Antony and Octavius, 
ended by the marriage of Antony and 
Octavia. 

32 Civil w ar of Antony and Octavio«. 

31 Battle of Aetluxn; defeat and death 
of Antony. 

30 Temple of Janus closed; flnst time in 
200 years. 

*7 Octavius becomes emperor under the 
title of Augustus Oaesaji. 

*5 The Pantheon is erected. * 
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THE SIXTH, SEVENTH, AND EIGHTH CENTtTBIES. 




A.S. 

4T# Odoaobr cap!men and nack» Hour. 

Fall ot the Western Empire. 
*77 Second Saxon mvanuni ul'B ritain. 
*St Clovis I. rei^Tia in Belglc Gaul. 


501 Daws of Burgundy published 
50H Charbudes the Persian ravngea I hr | 
Greek Empire. 

603 Fergus lauds in Scut hind from Ireland, j 
607 Cuivis founds the Kingdom of (lie 
Franks ; total owTtlirnwof (lie Visi¬ 
goths. 

510 Paris becomes the capital of the j 

Franks, 

511 Salic Law established In France, 

514 VltallamiH, the Goth, besieges Constan¬ 
tinople, 

310 Cerdlc founds the Kingdom of Wessex 

in Britain. j 


476 A.D. TO 500 A.D. 

A.D, 

4S6 BaTTLK OF SulBHONtf. Clovifc 1. tit— 
feats tho Homans 
480 Ost j ogoths in vatle Italy. 

401 Ella founds the kingdom of Sukhoy. 


THE SIXTH CENTURY. 

A.D. 

5547 Fourth Saxon invasion oi Britiiu. Es¬ 
sex founded 

5540 Justinian t'out published. 

534 JU litmus conquers Afii< a. 

538 The Franks appeal m Italy 
5 30 Italy made subject to Beuharu'5, 
Goths lavage Milan. 

54 5 The Tuiks entei Asia 
54 7 Noithumbiia foaiuled m Britain 
552 Totila, the Ostiogoth defeated in 
Italy 

3 54 Nurses overthrows Got hie power in 
Italy. 

50‘4 St. Colombo lands in Scotland 
50 3 Constantinople destroyed by Are. 


A.D. 

49 3 TiiEoDomo establishes the Ostrogoth ic 
Kingdom of Italy, South jUermaay, 
and Hungary 

495 Thiid Saxon invasion of Britain. 

496 Clovis of Frauce becomes a Christian. 


A 1). 

55 5 /Klheibrrf becomes King of Kent. 

508 Italy invaded by the Longobami, who 
found the Kingdom of lyombaid), 

569 Birth of Mohammed 

57 7 Battle of Durham; \\cM-Saxoim do 
feat the Britons 

581 Faiib mostly dehtinyed by ilrn. Slavo¬ 
nians image Tlmx e. 

584 Flunks invade Italy and me levelled 

580 Kingdom of Mert la founded iu Britain. 

5 8 7 Fiank 1 expelled hom Spam 

590 Gregory tho Great becomes 
Pope. 

595 Tht Lombards besiege Home. 

697 St. AuuUbTiNK lauds in England. 


THE SEVENTH CENTURY. 


000 Italy ravaged by Sclavoniam* j 

603 Scots invade Bernicia, are driven ! 
burk. 

Oil The Bermans jnake conquest* in Syria, ■' 
Kgypt, and Asia Minor, and besiege \ 
Home. 

612 «Tkws persecuted in Spain 
014 Jeruftttlotncaptured by Pernans | 

6J4» Mohammed enters Medina Tho He 1 
Kira- 

630 Mohammed refluters Mecca; installed 
aa prince and prophet. 


A.D. 

6 32 Death of Mohammed. Ilis religion 
frpiuub through Persia 
638 Si rta ou npied hj Saracens. 

640 Alexandrian Libiaiy burnt. 

61.*4 In Bnlum the Meicians deft at the Ber- 
mcfatis 

6 53 Hinnies taken hv I he Saracens 
650 Clmis II bei oilier King of France 
662 I 11 Italy. CouMmihs II Emperor of the 
East, is defeated by tin Loin hauls. 

66 8 Constantinople besieged by Haiacens. 

67 2 Suraceus driven from Spain, 


67 8 Bulgarians occupy Bulgaria, in North¬ 
ern Creei e. 

681 Mcbroiim,lust of the Meiovbigian'-,as- 
htisBii wiled 

6 85 Saxons dnve Biiions irtu Wales ami 
Corn vail 

6N7 Sw-se\ muted to Wessex In Frame, 
IN pm dete-iD Tlueit) 

69 1 Kent deuiFlaied b\ W*e.*t Saxon** 

697 Anafesto heroines the Hist Doge of 
Venice. 


THE EIGHTH CENTURY. 


A.D. 

711 The ArahB crosp from Africa to Spain. 
The Bulgarians ravage the Eastern 
Empire. 

71 SI The Gothic kingdom of Spain over¬ 
thrown by the Arab-. 

714 Charles Martel becomes Duke of 
France. 

716 Independent Gothic monarchy founded 
in the Asturias. 

7J40 Tho Saracens are defeat'd at Oonstau- 

* tiuople. 

780 Pope Gregory excommunicatoti the Em¬ 
peror Leo. 

f 88 Battle ot Tours, or Bottler*; Sara¬ 
cens defeated by the Franks. 


a n 

7 39 Diaries Martel conquers Bhovcnok 

7 46 Slavic settlements in Grecian Pelopon 
nesua 

747 C'arlomnn of Fiance abdicates 

7 32 Putin lk Bicep becomes King of 
Franco. 

7 55 Jmmrroction in Mercia, Britain. Ab- 
derahnian I. becomes King uf Cor¬ 
dova. 

756 Pepin annexes Ravenna to the See of 
Home. 

760 Insurrection of Toledo. 

768 Chakj.kmaune and Carloman rule iu 
France and Germany. 


A.D. 

7 71 Charlemagne rnf&M alone. 

774 Charlemagne annexes Italy, after con¬ 
quering the Lombards. 

77 8 Battle of IIonci^vamjsh. Beginning 
of i he age of chivalry. Charlemugim 
invades Spain. 

785 Saxons, subdued by Charlemagne, be* 
ronui Christians. 

7 87 The Danes land in England. 

791 Tteignof AlphonnotheChn-tein Spain; 
Independence of Christians estab¬ 
lished 

709 The Avars subdued by Charlemagne. 
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ODTI.XXES OP HISTORY. 


A 1). 

THE NINTH CENTURY. 

A D. 

A.D. J' 

soo Charlemagne crowned at Rome; 

843 The att op Verdun; the sons of Lon la 

871 The Dans* defeat Alfred at Battle of 

becomes Emperor of I bo WorI. 

divide the empire. Spain ravaged by 

Merton. 

80? War between Slaves ami Peloponnesian 

the Northmen. 

875 Charles the Bald becomes Emperor. 

Greeks. 

840 The Saracens nuik Rome. 

87 8 Alfred the Great driven from Eng- 

8»0 Michael II. of (lie Byzantine Empire 

848 Brittany become* independent. 

land. 

rounds the Amnrian dynasty. 

8 50 RiiHriuu monarchy established by 

879 (Ecumenical Council of Constantinople. 

8 23 In England, Essex (ami, tno y<. ars later, 

ItUHiP. 

(Greek Church.) 

Kerb and Northumbria) are annexed 

ssi Northmen pillage France. 

881 Danes ravage Scotland. 

to Wessex, 

85 8 Kingdom of Ns vane founded. 

88 8 Paris attacked by Northmen. 

8lift The Servians occupy Dalmatia. 

8 65 liubuimih uttark (\uu*taniinople. 

890 Italy subjected to the Eastern Empire. 

H27 Hubert Ijeeomes king of oil England 

807 Busiilan Dynasty found.d at Constant!- 

Alfred of England founds Oxford, 

j 830 Louis the Debonair imprisoned In 

noplc. 

and establishes a rode of Jaws. 

Prance 

809 (Ecumenical Council of Constantinople. 

896 TUe Oennans under Arnold seize Rome. 

A.D. 

(Lulin Church.) 

THE TENTH CENTURY. 

A-n. 

A.D. 

001 Death of Alfred the Great. 

933 Athenian ravages Scotland. 

979 Assassination of Edward th* Martyr 

WOT The Russians receive uilmte from Con- 

9 34 Henry I. of Germany defeats the Dane.*, 

of England. 

slant inople. 

9 3? Atiiki.htan bCuOnn'B first king of Eng- 

98a Battle op Bampntki.i.o; Otho III. of 

911 Death of Louis the Child, last of the 

land. 

Germany defeated by Greek* And 

German Cahomnoians 

939 Lons IV. of France subdues Hugh 

Saracens. 

010 Hollo the Northman becomes Robert, 

Capet, Count of Faria. 

087 Hugh Capet made King of 

JJuk' of Normandy. 

054 Ot,ho invades Italy- 

France. 

921 Italy iiiyaubd bv Durgundiuns. 

9G2 Otiio Tiir Great bee omen Emperor of 

988 Vladimir I of Russia embraces Cbrisll 

028 Five einporoja rule the Byzantine Em- 

the Went; Italy and Germany untied. 

unity. 

piru. 

97 8 Otbo 11. invades France, 

996 Otho III. makes the German Emperor 

1 1 elective. 

THE ELEVENTH CENTURY. 

A.I). 

k 9. 

A.D. 

100 a Massacre of Danes In England 

10 39 Duncan I of Scotland murdered by 

1073 HHdehraud made Tope; IlenrylV. of 

Rn;'ii tif Robert IJ in Burgundy. 

Macbeth. 

Oi-rmany disputes him title. 

1013 Sveyn conquers England. 

1040 Sirily restored anil Servia lost to the 

1077 IlenrylV Bubmus and does penance. 

1014 Buttle of Zetnmum , Basil 11 of Con- 

F.at-tetn Iiinpiie 

1081 Hal) invaded by the German*. 

Btttlltinopie deftats the Bulglimilb. 

1 041 Dane* driven fioui Sent laud 

1084 Ilemy IV. takes* Rome arid makes 

1015 Vhulimn 1 die*; itimsia is divided 

1042 Reign of Eduard the Confesasor in Eng- 

(’lenient III. Pope. 

1010 El belied dies ; Edmund Ironsides and 

land 

1080 Dome-day Book completed in Eng 

Canute divide England. Italy in- 

1043 Russian* defeated before Constant!- 

land 

vaded bv Northmen. 

noph . 

1000 Muntua taken by Henry IV. 

1017 C’AN r, TH becomes kin" of all Eng 

10 51 K* bell ton of Godfiey in Kent 

1095 Portugal become* a neparate prlncl- 

land 

10 5 2 War of Rudtrrgo ttieCid with the Mourn 

pahty. 

1010 The Moors enter Spain. 

1058 MoorB expelled fiom Italy 

1000 First Crusade. 

1 020 Sum ho loimib kingdom of Castile. 

I 005 d« rusalein • apt tired by the Turks 

109 8 War between Franco atul England. 

1035 Aragon becouiva a kingdom. 

lofifl Battle of Hostings. Wii.ua* op 

1099 Dentil of Tuf. Cm. Jcrnsalem captured 

1037 Liiioii ol Lcuu and Cast.ic. 

NoUji..n»v conquers England 

by Godfrey dr Bouillon. 

li THE TWELFTH CENTURY. j 

A 1) 

A.D. 

A.D. 

1100 Henry! erov. m>d in England 

1152 FuKOKRiek Bakbaimhba made Kmpc- 

1183 Peace of Constance establishes tbe free 

1104 Crus&dris eapiure Acre 

ror of Germany 

cities of Italy. 

1 100 Milan hi * 1 'int'K a free republic. 

1154 Frederick Burh&topfta invades Italy. 

1185 ProvincoH of Amiens and VaJola an- 

1110 Item*. \ of Goimtuiy invades* Italy 

Henry 11 , King o* England, the first 

neied to France, 

1114 Henry V jnumeh Matilda of Eng- 

Flantagenef. 

118 7 Siilndin s'-ises Jerusalem. 

land 

1 159 War of Gnelphsand GhlbcHinoB. 

1180 Third Crusade, by England, Franco 

11'ili Treaty or Worms, between die Em 

1 102 Baibaro-s-i destroy;' Milan. 

and Germany Smote of Acre be- 

peror and Dope 

1107 Frederick JlurhuroHsa takes Rome. 

gu n. Kk hard I. crowned in England. 

1135 Stephen becomes King of England 

Italian League formed 

1190 Barbarowwi drowned. Henry V. In- 

1139 Portugal becomes a UiuHom Maud 

1170 Tliouiiui »i Boeket murdered in Eng- 

voiles Italy, 

nowri'd in England. 

land. 

1101 Acre captured. Jerusalem opened to 

114 3 Moot- rebel In Spain. 

1172 The Sultan Suladtn makes great com 

pilgrims. Kingdom or Cypntsfound- 

1110 Second Crusade ; l.otds Vil of 

quests in A-iu. Conquest of Ire- 

cd. Artois annexed to France. 

1* ranee aval Conrad of Germany are 

mud. 

11 Oil Richard Oieur do Lion Imprisoned in 

defeated. * »». 11 * 18 . Greece plan- 

1170 Battle ok Lkonavo. Bnrbarowsa do- 

Germany; ransomed (1J94) for jB800,000. 

J Ol red by linger of 8b liy. 

i-4-— ---' " 

feuted b> the Lombard IA*ague. 

1109 John becomes King of England. (. 





THIRTEENTH, .FOURTEENTH, ANI) FIFTEENTH CENTURIES, 
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THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 


A.l). 

IflOJJ Fourth Crusade ; capture of Zora. 

1203 ConitttnUuopio besieged and captured 

by the Crusaders 

1204 Nprmandy lost to England, Rattan 
possess and divide (Jueeck 

1208 Otho crowned Emperor of Germany at 

Rome. 

1209 French crusade against the Albegeoiso. 

Inquisition rat&bUhbfal. 

1210 War between Venice and Genoa. 

1213 Battle of Mu ret: <h feat of Albigense* 

1214 French defeat Geimuns at Bon vine*. 

1215 Mag-iia Charta signed at Rutmy- 

mede. 

1216 Henry Til. becomes King of England 

1217 Fifth Crusade, by Germans and 

Hungarians 

1220 Frederick II. becomes Emperor of 
Italy. 

1228 Sixth Crusade; Frederick 11. at. 
Aero. 


A.D 

1220 Ten years 1 truce with the Sultan. Jo 
riiHttlem ichtured to the Chi if liana 
Alhlgens*** defeated m France. 

1235 The Mongolian* Invade Russia. 

1236 War between the Emperor and the 

Rombmd Rtagm*. 

123m Moorish kingdom of Grenada founded 
by Mohammed I. 

1239 Seventh Crusade, by Tliibaud, 
Count ot Champagne 

1244 Jerusalem seimi by the CurisuiiaiiH. 
1248 Eighth Crusade, under Roun IX. 
of Fraitee 

1250 Louis captured bvtlu* Saracens; truce 

l<»r ten yearn Mamelukes rule Egypt. 

1251 Rise of Mniuei faindvin Italy 

1252 Reign of Alexander 1 of Russia. 

1259 Kiibla Ktian bndds Pekin 
1262 Barons 1 War in England 

1268 Ninth Crusade, by Roms IX. and 
Edward, Prince of Wale*. 


A.D. 

1210 
127 1 

1272 

1273 

1275 

1276 

1282 


128 3 
1287 
1289 
1291 

1297 

1299 


THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


A.I>. 

1300 Moscow becomes capital of Russia 

1302 First convocation of Statks-Gknkkal 

in France 

1303 Edward R invades Scotland. 

• 1305 Wu M am W a place exe< uted 

1306 Rotvkkt Burnt crowned a* King of 

Scot land 

1307 Edward II. King of England. 

130 8 Revolt of'Swiss in Austria. Wru.fABi 
Tell (?) 

1310 IIenr> VII subdue** the Rom bards 

1313 RouK V and Frederick of Austin* < on- 

tom! for the German Empire. 

1314 Battle of Bnnnockburn ; the Scots 

defeat the English 

1315 Insurrection of KnglMi Barons The 

Swiss defeat the Austrian* at Mon 
GARTEN. 

1321 Heath of Dante 

1322 Battle of Mlihldotf, Louis V. defeats 

Frederick. 

1*426 Germany invaded by Turk*. 

1327 Reign of Edward III ; isi>Ki*ENi>KNe« 

or Scotland. 

1328 Charles the Fair of France dies; House 

of Valois reigns. Ivan I rules 
Russia. 

1334 First Doge of Geuoa. 

1337 War between France and Flanders. 
1339 The Colonna rise to power in Italy. 


! a n 

1340 Battle of Tautu in Spain, the Moors 
. defeated. 

1316 Battle; of Crecy , Freru h routed by 
the Kngli-h under Edward III and 
the Rim k Prince, In St ot land, battle 
of Durban 

1 347 The English take C’nltti* Rn n/.i, hi*-t 
of t)ie Tnl'i!iu«, establishes a do 
| imxraeji m Rome. 

1349 Order of the Garter instituted. 

1333 Turk* enter Gn-ecc 

| 1354 Riei ai .‘•lain at Rome 

1350 Battle of Poitiers; 8,000 Knph-h 

ihft'Ut French; the Black 

Pihui l.ik* John II laptive Charic*** 
IV of Gnmuny wgiM the Ooldkn 
Bull, the bn-ds (d the German Con¬ 
stitution mud 1800 

• 135 8 Tn*»unection <»f the Jvo^iekif. in 

Fram i, 

j 136 0 Pence of Bretiguy, between Kng 
i lisli aiid Fiem Ii 

j 1361 lfo.lv overrun h\ the Fiec Lances. 
Turk- enter <*r«M ee 

J 36 3 Au-tru iKipilivs the Tyrol 

1304 Charles V King of Foie/ e ; Philip the 
Bold Duke of Rrir<_ r ui,d\. Treaty b« - 
twin l* Amnia and Bohemia 

1367 The JMameilike*'< orn|in*i At memo, 

1369 Empire of Tvwr.ui.ANK fnundetf. 


a n 

1370 
1 37 l 

1371 

137 5 
1377 

1380 


1381 

1382 

1387 

1388 

1390 

1392 

1395 

1396 


1 397 
1399 


THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


A.D. 

1400 Heath of Chauckk and Fiiuissaiit. 

1401 Rebellion in Wales; tilendovver and 
* the Percies defeated. 

1402 Battle of Angora ; Tiuiour the Tar¬ 

tar defeats the Turks and captures 
Bajazet I. 

1409 Alexander V. made Pope by Council of 

Mm. 

1410 Slgismund of Hangary becomes Empe¬ 

ror of Germany. 


A.n. 

1111 Battle of Ilarlaw, the Rowland defeat 
the High la m 1 Stols 

1413 IIknicv V. Kmgot England. 

1414 CorNcn, of Const amok ; Pope John 

XXIII. deposed. 

1415 Battle of Agincourt ; 10,000 Eng 

lisli th feat Wi.000 French. John 
Hrss burned nt the stake 
1 4 20 Paris captured by the English ; Treaty 
of Troyes. 


a i» 

1422 


1425 

1429 

1430 

1431 
1433 


Louis IX. dies at Carthage. 

The English cpdf Palestine, 
lit ign </l Edwaiu) I. of England. 
Rudolph of llup-hurg, Emperor of 
Germany 

Wats ot Robeit Biuce nau John Buiiot 
for the crown of Scotland. 

House of Hapsbuig of Ausdiia lounded 
Sicilian Vospera; nuw-aere of Sic¬ 
ilian* h) the Frem h. Ciusade against 
Aragon 

Wales : iihject.cd to England. 

Jews banished from England. 

Second inva-nm of the Mongols, 

Mm ci. mi!* take Acre. Christian 
power in Hvm destroyed. 

Sir William Wallace lights lor the ln- 
dep» ndenet of Scotland- 
Battle of Falkirk ; Bt in e and Dong- 
In - defeated Uy Ed want R tinman I. 
establtshcb the Turkish Empire. 


pope Gregory XI goes to Avignon . 

Sh akt line begins with Kolait II of 
Scotland 

Deathnl I*mU ivin ii Jieln lliouagainst 
the’Pope 

Heath ot Uoi caccio 

Reign of Rn hind H <>t England. Pa¬ 
pacy r< ston’d to Rome. 

Batii.e of the Don, Dimitri II. ol 
Ritsriii deb atn iht Tartars Wu K 
Li Ft 1 e * translation of the Brbh pub 
its lied 

Wat Tyler’s insurrection iu Lon¬ 
don Mlppo“ -ed 

Tai tars bum Me‘a «.w. 

th rman Rmpiie divided 

Bvttlj- oK( mi v^ Giia-f.oi Otterburn, 
betivten Scot*- and English 

The Km bin Empne loses power in 
A*»ia 

PoitueiicM* di-emer the 1’npe of Good 
1 lojH* 

Tiinour the Tartar mvudes Rli'-slti. 

Battle of Tvnoeoi.is- Uu-Tuiks un¬ 
der Baja yet R deb at the llungaikui 
t’hn^tlanis 

Permeation of the Wvckhfltca or lad- 
lards 

Reign of Henry IV In England ; Older 
of the Bath founded. 


Henry AH proclaimed King of France 
and England. Ottoman Empire re 
united by Amnruih IR 
War between Milan ami Venice, 

Joan of Aw rnl*es siege oI Oilcans; 

Charles VII King of Fiance. 

Henry VI. crowned nlJtan is, Amurath 
11. routiners Macedonia 
Joan of Arc burned at Rouen. 
Lisbon the capital of Portugal. 
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OUTLINES OF HISTORY, 


a n. 

1435 Treaty op Arras, between France 
and Burgundy. Sicily and Naples 
united. End of Unatiitc war*. War 
of Turks with Venice. 

1430 Invention of Printing: by Gntten- 
b«*rg 

1437 James 1. of Scotland murdered 

143 8 Thh Pragmatio Sanction ; Albert V 

of Austria becomes ICmperot of Ger¬ 
many. 

1430 Title of Emperor limited to the Am* 
trian Hupf-burgs 

144*4 Battle of Vastig ; Turks routed by 
Hungarians 

144 3 Buttle of Nihmi; Turks again de 

feafed, 

144 0 Itlrth of Leonardo da Vinci. 

1455S Kail Dougins murdered by James Tl. 
14^3 Constantinople captured by Mo¬ 
hammed TI ; end of the Kusleru 
Empire. End of the French and 
English wars 

1455 War of the Roses: between Henry 


A.D. 

VI. and the Duke of York, after¬ 
wards Edward IV. 

1450 Battle of Belgrade ; Turks repulsed by 
Hungarians. 

1400 The Turks conquer Greece. 

1401 Edward IV. deposes Henry VI. 

140*4 Ivan the Groat of Rtmsia founds the 

modern Russian Empire. 

1403 Turkish war with Venice. 

1471 League of Italian cities against the 
Turks. Wiu.iam C'axton establishes 
first English printing-press. 

1473 BlVth of Gnpernieus. 

14 74 Ferdinand and Isabella rule in 
Castile Birth of Michael Angelo. 

147 5 Edward TV. invades France. 

14 77 Russian war with Tartars. Artois and 
Burgundy united to Frauen. 

1471) Union of Arugon and Castile under 
Ferdinand and Isabella 

148 9 Mongolian power in Russia destroyed. 

Mohammed II. uke* Otrauto. 


a.». 

1483 Edward V. of England murdered In the 

Tower; Richard HI. usurps tho 
throne. 

1484 Spain tnvaded byTarks; first auto da 

ft at Seville. 

1485 Bosworth Field; death of Richard 

III.; Henry VII. crowned, 

1487 Star Chamber instituted in Eng* 
land. 

14 8 8 War between Russia and Sweden. 

1494 COLUMBUS DISCOVERS 
AMERICA. Conquest of Gre¬ 
nada Cassar Borgia poisons Pope 
Alexander VII. 

1493 Treat}* of Barcelona, between France 

and Spain. League between Russia 
and Denmark. 

1494 Charles VIII Invades Italy. Lollard* 

persecuted in England. 

1499 The French seize Milan Batti.k or 
Lkpanto ; victory of the Turks. 
Moors expelled from Spain. 



of pjofiero fjatiotts. 


1500 A .L). TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


A.P. 

1517 Europeans first obtain a footing in 
china. 

i 530 Macao granted to Pokti gdesic 
1016 Mankhou Tartars eslablmh theTaing 
dynasty (hiill r< iguingj. 

1069 Terrible eiuthquake . 300,000 killed at 
Pehn i 

1680 Trading with India Company begins. 
17 44 Jesuits expelled 
1793 English embassy reeeived at Pekin 
1814 Edict ag mist Christianity, 

•1816 Lord NmheM'n embassy fails 
1834 Opium trade prohibited 

1839 Opium seized ; rmiihb 1 with British: 

outrages in Canto/: , Hong Kong 
captured , naval bullies. 

1840 Tiade with Engl u.d forbidden by the 

emperor; (Sm m and coast block¬ 
aded: war **j .) »n n tnu e but — 

1841 Chinese lue.d faith; war renewed; 

Chinese i« teuted . treaty giving Eng¬ 
land I!-me Kong and fit 000.000 re¬ 
put’i filed bv empemr , Canton ran¬ 
somed ; English victoi ions. 


A.1). 

1015 Hblim 1 defeat* Mamelukes And adds 
Egypt to the Ottoman Empiric 
17 79 Rebellion of All Bey suppressed. 

179 8 N T a in »i rf>N 111 varies Eg;. | it 
1799 Battle of Aboukir . Turks defeated 
by the Fn ,ch. 


CHINA. 

A D 

I 844 Treaty of peace ; Hong Kong reded 
to England ; Canton Amoy, too 
(Uoofon, Nitigpo and Khang-hac 
opened to British , Chlnu pays $41,- 
009,000. 

184 3 7Veafy ratified by Queen Vhtoiia arid 
the Emperor Ttmu-Kwang. 

18 50 Remki.uon in (.jiuing-Si gams head 
I 853 Rebels take Nankin uutl Sbang-lme 
I 850 (hi (rages on European*; war renewed , 
Conmiodon Elliott, L’.S N,, destroy** 
ChineN lleet 

1 8 57 f *\nton blockaded 

1858 Canton captured by English and 

Freie-h. treaty of Lord Elgin , pinttca 
destroyed 

1859 Commercial treaty with 1 'mtrd 

Statjs* ; English cn\o\ attacked 
I 869 War with England and France; 
Europeans Uctoikms; Pektu sur 
render**, Ocl 14 , rreaty •dgtjecl, Oct 
24 ; Chinese apologize, pay mdem 
nity, and ratify former treaty. Treaty 
with Russia 

EGYPT. 

A.P. 

1801 The English aid Turks; Napoleon 
forced pi leavt the coimlrv. 

1800 Mehem.-t All be comes pasha 
I8ii Massacre of the Mamelukes; 

Mehetnel becomes supreme, 

1815 Dim overu** of Belzoul, 


1861 Canton restored to Chinese. Rebels 
defeated by French and English 
aid. 

1804 Tien-wang, the rebel Emperor, com¬ 
mit.-* suicide. 

1 805 Prince Kung becomes regent. 

186 8 Burlingame Embassy visit Uni¬ 
ted States and sign treaty. 

18 09 Chinese Embassy visits Paris. 

1870 Tien tsin massacres ; French con¬ 

sul and many priests killed. 

1871 Chinese Government apologizes amt 

gives Indemnities. Marriage of sm- 
peror 

1873 Ki Tsiang of age ; becomes Kruperor 
as To UNO-Cm. 

18 75 Emperor dies; accession of Trai-Ti«n. 

First. Chinese railway, from Sbang- 
hue to Wocmung. 

18-7 7 Terrible famine ; opium smoking for¬ 
bidden 

18 80 Troubles with Russia. 

18 81 Peace concluded with Russia. 


A.P. 

1131 Revolt of MitmcwsT Ali ; Syria in¬ 
vaded. 

1838 Defeat of Turks at Konleh. 

1833 Treaty of Kntayah; rebellion sup¬ 
pressed. 

1839 Second revolt of Mehemet; b»tU« of 





EGYPT.— MEXICO.—SWITZERLAND. 


463 




A.». 

Nezlb ; Jruaujm, Ali’B son, defeats 

the Tark«. 

18*0 England, Russia, Austria, and Prussia 
aid Turkey; Battle of Brykout ; 
Egyptians defeated. 

18*1 Treaty wiLh Turkey ; Me he met made 
Viceroy, but deprived of Syria. 

183 8 Suez Canal begun. 

1863 Death of Said Pasha; Ismaii. Pasha 
becomes Viceroy. 

186* Arablun rebellion suppressed. 

1663 Suez Canal opened in part, 

1867 The Khedive (Viceroy) visits France 
and England. 

1860 Suez Canal inaugurated. 

18 70 Sir Samuel Baker sent to anppress slave 
trade. 

1873 Baker returns after considerable. suc¬ 
cess. 

187 3 By the Sultan's firm an the Khedive 
becomes imlejH-mlo uL In most 
points. 

1873 Abyssinian expedition; unsuccessful. 


A.I>. 

1 503 Reign of Montezuma. 

13 19 Landing of Cortez- 
1594 Charles V. makes Cortez Governor of 
Mexico or New Spam. 

1653 Negro Incurred ion suppressed. 

1659 Auto da ft’ of the liupimdlon. 

1694 Insurrection in City of Mexno, 

1707 Jesuits expelled 
1813 Insurrection of Morelos 
1891 Mexico becomes independent. 
1893 ItUTbide declared l&mperni 
1893 Iturbide abdicates; federal ronuuu- 
tion. 

1839 Spaniards expelled; Spanish expedition 
surrciulerH to Santa Anna Slavery 
abolished. 

1833 Revolt of the Texans, 

1833 Santa Anna elected President.; Mexi¬ 
cans defeated by Texans under 
JIouslou. 

183 8 War with Fraucc ; concluded next, 
year, 

18** Treaty of annexation between 
Texans and the United States 
18*5 War declared with the United Stale*. 


a.u. 

1601 Bade and Schafifhftusen join the Swiss 
Confederacy. 

15 30 Reformation makes progress. 

15*4 Grison League joins the Confederacy. 

1699 Appenzel join* the cantons. 

1609 Siege of Geneva ; Charles of Savoy 
defeated. 

16*8 Treaty of Weztphalift; Indepen¬ 
dence of Switzerland acknowledged 

1719 Peace of Aajwau ; end of rellgioup 
war. 

177? AUUnce with France. 

17N.t Civil strife; France hiterferes, 


A-l>. 

Suez Canal stock sold to British 
Government. 

1876 War with Abyssinia. Debt, consolidated. 

1877 'J L'reaty ol peace with Abyssinia made 

by Col. Gordon, 

18 79 Nubar Pasha resigns. The Khedive 
deposed by the Sultan, June 20. JIIh 
boh Tewllk sneered* him. 

18 81 Docroo of abolition of slavery. 

18 83 ArabiPasha, Minister of Wai,heads 
opposition to the Khedive. Alleged 
conspiracy against Arab] Pasha, 
ministeroi war, leads to international 
complications. English and French 
fleets appear lit Alexandria (May). 
On June It, a tint breaks out. m Alex¬ 
andria, ilie natives killing 340 Euro 
pcuutv The poweis tailed upon to 
aid the Kludive Aiuln mats foil! 
flcalioiiH, and threati ns to blow up 
the Stit/. I’un:d Ailnum! Seymour 
takes command ol English fnrets, 
and orders Aruhi t" c* >l*e fortifying ; 


MEXICO. 

A.r>- 

18*6 Mexican* defeated at Palo Alto and 
Matamorns iMay Nj, Santa Fe (Aug- 
18), and Mould*) (Kept 24) 

184? But tics «)fth kna Vista, ('Kioto Goitn a, 
niul Con tutu as , vhtorks or '1 Av¬ 
ion ami Sr ott City of Mexico 
taken is.»pi lft» 

18*8 Pea*e ratitied with the United Staten 

1853 Santa Anna becoim * Dictator 

1853 Abdu aiiou of Santa Anna and Alvar* /. 

1858 ,1 1 . vhkz declared President ; civil win 
\\ ith Miramou, 

1 860 Battue of Sh.oa , defeat of Mnaiuon 

1861 Jiimi cz President and Da falor. Eng¬ 
land, Franc*.’. and Spam Pit* none 

1863 Truce with the Allies. England and 
Spam withdraw . Ft amt* d<elm*s 
war again-t Jo are/ 

1863 War with France, (1* n Foreyeut* m 
the Oipilal ; pmv;»t<>nal gov rniuent 
estahlMied, the A'-senih'v adopt* ini 
peria) torm of government. Arch¬ 
duke Maximilian of Austria 
invited to become Fmpeior 
(‘outlet w ith T{< piitiln an ; Frem h oc 
cupy Tarnpico.Mordi mndQucrcfaro. 

SWITZERLAND. 

A O 

17 9 8 Helvetian Confederation dissolved; 

llciM'iu.ir founded 

1800 Internal disnen-ione ; 10 cantons. 

1811 Sw dzerland aid* France 

18 1* Allies enter Switzerland. 

18 15 Treaty of Vienna neuron Swiss 
independence ; 22 cantons. 

18*3 Dimensions between Protestants and 
< ’at holies 

1847 Jesuit* expelled ; civil war 

1857 Nfufchatki. whpitti ; the Swiss re¬ 
tain the canton. 

18 59 Neutrality in Italian war declared. 


A.II. 

ho refuses. Bombardment of 
Alexandrian Forts (July 13); 
they am detdinycd by the Euglish 
fleets. Arahi Pasha retreats into the 
country under covt i of a flag of true**. 
The Khedive declares him a rebel. 
Gen Sir Garnet Wolsoiey ur-* 
rives at Al* xandriu (Aug. 15) Rnmleh 
fort died ; sku Uriah between Egyp¬ 
tians and the English Airival of 
morn English troops, The fleet 
sails to Aboukir under f-euh d order-; 
proceeds to Port Saul . rent lie s Ts- 
inalba ; the English ocr apy the Suez 
Canal. Arabs attack the British at 
Kai“*assjn, and me repulsed witn 
heavy 1o*h. Battle of Tel el Kebir 
in which the whole Egyptian army is 
muled (Kept. l”*j. Eaguzi,g occupied. 
Kafi-d-Dwar surrender.*. Cairo 
opens i‘s gales, Arahi Pasha 
and 10,(.KK) troops surrender uucomU- 
tiounlly; cud of (he war iSopt. 15). 


a n 

1 86* War continues ; Juarez occupies Mon¬ 
terey M aXimij.ian accepts the < rown 
and arrives at thecnpiuil SiirecNHos 
of tin* Impeliuiists an*l French. 

1865 Tht Imperial st ■* g* nerully siueosisful, 

hut (h'ft'iiicd at Tnoimhuso. 

1866 JuarlsiH >-(■»/«• Toim a, A laroio*, Uliihua- 

hnn, and Mat'irnorun 

1867 Surrender and execution of 

Maximilian the Fr« nch having 
left Mexho .luurt / rv-elrUcd Pi* si 
dent 

1873 Death of Juinez - LmoA ok Tejaua 
made Pleiddent 

I 87 3 In-uric* turn of I.o/arla *-iippre*.s» <1 
1875 Religious not -1 , Prole*iaul* munleieu. 
1816 Revolt of Gen Diaz who occupies 
Matamora^ , flight oi Lcrdn dc 
Tejada 

1877 Gin. Diaz install*d as Presuiem of the 
rc|)u blit 

18 80 Mil mu* I Goli/al* * elect* d Presid' ill 
1881 Kan Morelos railway accident ;‘J0nih*a 
lost. 

1883 Evteri-»ve grants of land to American 
railroad construction companies. 


A n. 

1861 French violate Swift* territory; treaty 
of mutual cession. 

186* Election riots at Geneva. 

1806 In ter national Social Science Uongress 
at Bern* 1 . 

1868 Neutrality in Franco-Prussian war de¬ 
clared. 

1«79 St. Got hard Tunnel commenced. 

18 7 * International Poblal Congress at Berne. 

18 77 J. Phihppin elected President of Na¬ 
tional Congress. 

18 80 Suicide of Herr Anderwert, President¬ 
elect. 
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OUTLINES OP HISTORY. 


id 


HOLLAND. 



A.r>. 

A.D. 

A.t>. 


1477 Holland amicxed to Austria. 

1639 Van Tkomp captures two Spanish 

1748 Peace of AixlaChapelle: Franco 


1506 Rule of Charles V. of Spain, Emperor 

dents. 

takes part of Flanders. 


of Germany. 

1648 Peace of Westphalia; republic 

1780 Another war with Bt&iand; lasts three 


1555 R*ign of Philip 11. 

recognized by Europe. 

years. 


156 5 Philip establishes the Inquisition. 

16554 War with England; Van Tromp 

1703 French army Invades the Nether¬ 


1 566 OONFKUKKAOT OP “(JUKUX ’ (beggars) 

** sweep* the channel;" De Ruyter 

lands. 


against, Philip's cruelty. 

defeated by Blake. 

1808 Napoleon l. makes his brother Loots 


15754 Rebellion of William of Orange 

1653 Pence with England; death of Van 

Ktno or Houakd. 


1575 Sovereignty offered to Elizabeth of 

Tromp. 

1810 Lonis abdicates In favor of hla son; 


England; she refuses 

1605 Second witr with England; Monk de¬ 

Holland annexed to France. 


1576 Pa litigation or Gun nt ; province* In 

feats J)e RuytertWlfl) 

1813 Revolt from France; Prince of Orange 


North arul South unite against 

1667 Perpetual edict abolishes office of 

proclaimed sovereign. 


Spain. 

Siadtholder. 

1814 Free constitution adopted. Belgium 


1570 League of TJtrecht ; northern prov- 

1G08 Triple Alliance: England, Holland 

annexed to the Netherlands. 


inreeidochoo their independence. 

and Sweden against Fram e 

1H19 Most of Belgium ceded to Austria, 


1584 Assassination of William of 

1670 France and Sweden break alliance, and 

1830 Revolt of Belgium, which becomes In* 


Orange. 

declare war ngamst Holland. 

dependent. 


1585 Southern provinces subdued by the 

167 54 Condo and Tuiemie overrun Holland; 

1840 William 1. abdicates; reign of William 


Prince of Parma. Treaty with Eng- 

pj£Ki*ifiTifAL Edict revoked ; William ( 

II- 


land. 

of Orange Stadfholder; the De Witte | 

1840 Accession of William III. 


15 86 Battlk op ZorruKN,* Sir Philip Syd¬ 

assassinated The dikes opened 

1 850 Treaty with Japan. 


ney killed. 

ami French dtbvn out. ! 

1801 Terrible Inundations. 


1 587 Prince Matinee becomes Sfadtholder. 

1677 William op Oranol nmrrieH Makt. 

1803 Slavery abolished in the colonies. 


1 568 Heath of Philip II. Netherlands reded 

1689 William and Mary ascend the English 

1871 Dutch Guinea colonies ceded to groat 


to Austria 

tin one Wui with Fiance. 

Britain. 


1600 Prince Maurice invades Flanders. 

1697 Treaty of Ryswick, between Eng¬ 

1873 War with the Sultan of Atschln. 


J609 Truce of Antwerp, Independence 

land, France, Spain and Holland. 

1875 Rupture with Venezuela. 


of United Provinces 

17 07 Holland, G< rmany and England war j 

1870 Victories over Sultan of Atschln. 


1619 Execution of 3U its u veldt. 

against France 

North Sea Canal opened. 


1641 War with Spain Dutch Went India 

1713 Treaty of Utrecht, between the 

1877 General Vander Ileyden ends the war 


Company formed. 

great powei*. 

in Atschln 


1 6145 Rule of Prince Frederick Henry. 

17 47 French invade Flanders: Stadtholdcr- 

1881 New tumultB break out in At¬ 


103 5 Thu “tulip uianm" prevails. 

Bhip rtvived. 

schln. 



GREECE. 



A.it. 

A Ii. 

A.D 


1540 Greece subjected to theOTTOMAN power. 

18547 Turks take Atiicnh Interference of 

1803 Many insurrections; Otho I. loaves 


1681 Invasion l»y Vknktianh. 

foreign powci* rejefled by Turkey. 

Greece. Prince Alfred declarer! 


168 7 Athens captured by tie- Venetians. 

Battle of Navarino; British. 

King. Austria declares for Otho 1. 


16 99 Peace of* Gaiilowitz; the Moron 

French, ami Uustiun lleet* defeat 

1803 National Assembly declares Alfred 


ceded to Venice 

Turkhimd Egyptians. Independence 

elected King; England prevents bis 


17 18 Turkish supremacy re- v stab 

ot GrceeC esfabli-hrd 

accession ; Prince William of Den¬ 


lisbad 

1 854 8 The Turk* quit tin Moieu 

mark becomes King as Gkoiiok I.; 


1770 liiHsin assists in^mgent Greeks; de- 

1 8*49 Turks tnjrrciidcr MNrtdonghi; treaty 

new constitution. 


ieated by the Tnikn. 

of Iladnanople 

1867 King George marries Princess Olga of 


17 88 Hrijof rebelbon suppressed. 

1831 President 1)' 1 ft la a«Hasslnaled 

Russia. 


1803 Tmk 1 } put down second Snliot rebell¬ 

1833 Att cfcsimi of <trim 1. 

1870 Trouble with brigands, who kill seve¬ 


ion (incited by the French. ) 

1843 lusunect'n'ii m Athens; National As¬ 

ral English prisoners 


1 8561 Revolt of Tpsylanti the Greeks 

sembly. new constitution 

18 75 Greece observes neutrality in IlKnzs- 


gum the PeloponncHi;* 

1850 BntNU Ace! blot kudn> the Phe*u-, >u- 

uovinian insurrection. 


18544 Independence of Greece; massacre at 

dciuinlv fur injuiy Jo Ihilish subjects 

1870 Neutrality In Hkiiwan war. 


Scto 

* demanded, French intervention; 

1878 Greeks aid Thessalians against the 


1843 National ('ongrt-*-.u Argos. Death of 

Greece \ i< Ids 

Turks 


IS! utco BozA/.i.tf. 

1854 Revolt of Albanian"; English and 

1880 Berlin Conference considers question 


1 8541 Death ot Lout* IhitoN at Mis^oionghl 

French occupy Greece Neutrality 

of Greek and Turkish frontiers. 


Turks destiny ipsnra 

in RiiKso-Tiirkish war declared. 

1881 Convention with Turkey (July S); 


18546 Siege of IftisBolonghi ; taken by 

185 7 French and English evacuate Greece. 

Thessaly ceded to Greece. 


Turky. 





TURKEY. 



A.11. j 

A.D 

n.A. 


15154 8 kum I. fflaic. king by Janisflarles; 

163 8 Turks defeat Perpians and take Bag¬ 

1787 War with Rnsaia and Austria; defeat 


murders hi* male relatives. 

dad. 

of (he Turks. 


1516 Turks gain Egypt 

168 3 Mahomet 1. 1 >uk leges Vienna, but 

1798 War with the French, who Invado 


1 5 516 Selim defeats Hungarians 

falla. 

Egypt- 


15 71 Battle ofl^panto, Turkish power 

1715 Occupation of the Morea. 

1803 Insurrection of Mambi.ukes at Cairo. 


crippled 

1717 Turks abandon Bguiradb. 

1807 War with England and Russia; British 


1606 Groat fire in C n-tantinople. 

17 84 Crimea ceded to Ramla. I 

fleet passes the DkKDANEu.se. 

- 
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TURKEY.—SPAIN. 


405 


A. D. 

181 a Treaty of Buohareat; Fruth made 
frontier of Turkey and Ktuwiu. 

1891 Insurrection in Moldavia and Wal- 
lachla. Independence of Greece 
(<1 v.). 

1 8 94 Turku defeated at MJtylone. 

18 97 Battle of Navartno, Turkish fleet 
destroyed. 

1898 War with Russia; surrenderor Anapa 

(June 23); ltajazet. taken (Sept 9;, 
Varna yields to Russians* (fh I 11). 

1899 Bath.k or* Sihmi.a ; Kinsmans vii t.ori- 

ous; they take Erxeioum and ruler 
Adrtutiupli?, treaty of peace (Sept. 

U) 

18 31 Battle of Konieh; Egyptians detent 
Turks 

1833 Russian-' enter Constantinople ; oifen- 
HiVe ami defensive treaty with 
Russia 

1841) Turkey refuses to sum ruler polish re¬ 
fugees, susiaiued by England. 

1851 Rebellion in Croatia. 

1859 Ti eaty nit h Fiaiu o regard ing too 

IIOM J'l.ACFS. 

18 53 Russian uriny < ro^M's tbe Rrnfh. War 
declared by Turkey, approved by 
ill-: “ four powers," England, France, 
Austria and Pmssui. 

1854 Crimean War, Allied licet-. enter 

Rlmk Sea (Jan 4»; Rtresui refuses 
Intinvention iMaieli 19} Tietdy with 
England and Franco •Pom powers 
guarantee Turkish integrity Allied 
fleets bombard odi-s-vA and blockade 
the Danube , we^e of Sitistrm; allies 
defeat Russians at Gimgeio, Tniks 
worsted nt Bnwi/ul ; Rus'-uins evncu- 
ate principalities ; Battle of tho I 
Alma, great vklory of ull.i-s tNi pf I 
20j ; staff© of Sebastopol begin- i 

1855 Russians craniate Anapa (Juno 5i, at¬ 

tar It on the Malftkhoil lower (June 
18); desii action of Kertch , death of 
J*ord Raglan, Malamioff taken by 
assault (Sept, Hi; Sebastopol 
evacuated ; Russian tie* I, sunk ; 


A.n 

1500 Moorish rebellion suppressed 

1509 Spanish Moors compelled to adopt 

Christianity 

150 3 Louis XII. of France Invades Spain. 

1504 Death of Tsarklt.a. 

1500 Death of Cor.t(Mnrs. 

1519 Navarre annexed to Spain 

1510 D**ath of Ferdinand, Rule of Cardinal 

Xitnenea. 

1597 Insurrection of MmtiscoEa suppressed. 
15 54 Thu, ip of Spain marries Queen Mart 
of England. 

1550 Chaki.k* V. abdicates in favor of 

PUTI.tP. 

15 5T War with Franc©; Rattle of St. 

Quentin ; Alva takes Home. 

1503 Tim Esoorial Palace founded. 

1507 Alva enters the Netherlands. 

(8toe Holland ) 

1 570 Rebellion of Mortecoes put down. 


A.D. 

battle at Kars, Russian defeat; Turks 
under Omar Pasha win victory at tho 
Jngonr (Nov. 6); allies take Kars 
(Nov 20). 

1850 Negotiations for peace. Suspension of 
hostilities (Feb. 29; Treaty of 
Peace signed at Pans (Apnl 29) 
Culmka evacuated ululy 9) Inde- 
peiidc nee of Turkey guaranteed. 

1858 Conlliet with Montenegrin*. Massacre 

<*f ChiisUiiiis at Jidda. Montene¬ 
grin boundaries dUermOied. 

1859 Great file nt <‘on-tanliimplc. Oon- 
* fipirm y against the Sultiin. 

1800 Druse and Muionlle war. Chihlmus 

umswredal Dauui-< ns. Convention 
of Great Puv,» m 

1801 in -uireetion in Hi i;/ u.oyin'a and 

Mon rKNLi.un, 

1863 Omar Pasha invades Montenegro 
Tumble w nl) Sria ia. 

1800 Revolt ui(’amua, (‘rc iai« Greek- use 
ugalnst Tin ks, 

1874 Cmulur letter to the Powcis pmtiM- 

tng against heaties witn Tuihnli 
trihut a i Ioh 

1875 Insurrection in Horzeffoviim 

and Bosnia. Rattle *>f CuimJiko ; 
Rosnians > ietoiio,j>- 

18 70 Rattle or Trii.im.k, inch i bne, 
German v, \tiMri.’i and Russia de¬ 
mand relonns Rcloauia revolts 
Death of Millau Ahih*l A/.iy i-uu jcb* 
or nnirdei i Montenegro and 
Servia declare war against Tur¬ 
key. Deposition nt Mi cap \ , 
luee-rdnn ul Aunri. Hamit# II . de 
feat of Soiume at Mt Muaf/. Con¬ 
ference of Griut Powi >#- about 'Pink¬ 
ish -ifTatrs, 

18 77 Turke V irjci t- inoposaKof the Poweis 
Alinnvr Camin bunn-h'd War 
with Russia d< I l.’in d Ho-tlblies 
With Monteiiegio. Riis-iat).- cross 
IheDanubi (Juue23>. Nnopolish hi, 
Turkish Hueces^ in \juienm; Plevna 
abandoned ulu)> ti , neiiptuied (.July 

SPAIN. 

A 1> 

1571 Alliance, with Velina and the Pope 
against the Tuik** RatI’LL of I.e 

PANTO ; IVik- routed 

1580 Alva epzujiUTs Pen tug d Untied Prov¬ 
ince* renounce Mien allegiance 
1588 Destruction of Spanish Armada 
otT I he English < 0 , 1*1 
1598 Death of Philip 11 
1009 Mouscocs expelled by Phil ip 111 Peace 
with the Dutch. 

1610 Death of Ckuv 4NTK8, author of “ Don 
Quixote ” 

1031 War renewed with Moli.nnd up 
1034 War with Frum e, which U ir.vad'd 
104 0 John of Rutgiui^a drives Spaniards 
from Portugal. 

10 4 8 Peace of Westphalia ; Spain given 
up Holland 

1055 War with England, lasting five years. 
1065 Death of Philip 11 ; regency of Anne. 


A.D 

28); terrible battles in the SeiriiA 
Pahs (Aug. 21-28); Russians repulsed 
at Plevna (Sept. 7-11), great loss on 
both sides; relief of Plevna (Sept. 
22 1 by Chefkul Pasha; retreat of 
Turks. (Sept. 21 r, dihiui.-sal of Me,- 
heiuut Ali as eomniaucier m-chief * 
appointment of SuichnuM Puhlm; 
Mukhtar Pasha gains victories m 
Armenia Tula! defeat of Mul.hlar 
Pitshtt at Rat Lie of Aludja I high «Oet 
15), Kars token by storm Nov. 
18). Surrender of Plevna i Dc« . 
10). Continued Rus-Jan MiceesscH. 

J 878 EitXKttutTM t!vmmif<*d (S<*pt 17). End 
nl RnsBo-Turkif-li war , complete de¬ 
feat, of Turkey; treaty of ptmosigned 
(March !J). ( 'on i'Lkzncjc of the 

Powers at Rviu.lN (oboIMc I’urkmh 
<pieHlion Tnru y or Bchlin ratified 
(Aug 3) Cyprus »eiUd to Groilt 
Rritmn July J). 

1879 Final treaty with Itureia signed (Feb. 

hi, Rus-tUip* h <ive the umniry Eng¬ 
land demand* letoims 

1880 Protest oi tin Po\vc ih regarding delay 

In executing, jirovjs'OTirt of Rnrlio 
Tuaty. Naval deni oust rui Ion Ct*H- 
mou of Dutc. i|'u<» (N<#v 2 t>). 

1881 Confc u in c «>t die Powers at Constanti¬ 

nople. Trial of Mi nil at Pasha and 
otlieiH tin uniuler of Abdul-A au; 
Mulhat and a’legcd jut orn pi ices con- 
dnunc'il to death , sentence coui- 
mnti >t to i > ilc*. 

1 8 83 Tin* Pod*' d* 1 * lint s to enter * onfeiviur 
*»f Power** itgmding Egypt but Ftih* 
-equentlv \ lebb K* niohst’idC* W Itll 
F.ngland foi irdn-Wd luiiutiaidment 
of Ab'X'indnu lUTvish Paslm ^ nt 
as«*n\ov to E f ^pT. T’uilo y dti'lncs 
to M ild iroops to l'. ,r v pf bur offer 
the boiubjulment ion*enls ’('tie 
Sultan itfic-e* to pnielidm Aiiatit 
Pasha a mo * I until Turkish troops 
shall hav »* landed. 


A 1) 

100 8 Treaty of Lisbon ; independence 
of Portugal let ngui/ed 

1090 Spain loin* the* ''Gianct Athancp 1 ' 

against France, 

1091 Invasion of the French; Aragon and 

Catalonia ravaged. 

1097 Treaty of Ryswick; pomre with 
I ranee. 

109 8 First Partition Treaty ; regulates 
Span job suecestjicm and codes reirh 
liny to France 

1700 Second Paiiittion Treaty j declares 

the Archduke Charles next In rue- 
cession. Charleft (1. succeeded by 
Philip V. 

1701 Alliance with Franco and Mantua coil- 

eluded. 

1703 War of the Sta visit StreCKBBioN; Hol¬ 
land, Austria and England declare 
war with Franco and Spain. 
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OUTLINES OF HISTORY. 


A-l>. 

1703 Portngal joins alliance against Spain. 

1 704 UinnAiiTAH taken by the British 
17 05 Charles acknowledged king at Barce¬ 
lona. 

1710 Battle of Almenara ; Spaniards un¬ 
der Philip V. routed. 

1713 Treaty of Utrooht; Naples mb cl 
to Austria 

1715 Rule of Cardinal At.ijekom. 

1734 Philip V ubdicateH, but resumes power 
at death of Louis, liis wmi. 

17 39 Seville Alliance with England and 
France. 

17 35 Don Carlos crowned King of the Two 
Sicilies. 

17 39 War breaks out with Portugal 
17 39 England again declares war with 
Spain 

J 74 8 Trealyof Aix-la-Chapeller'*4toreHpeace. 
17 50 Treaty of Madrid with England 
1753 Charb'H 111. mounts the Spanish 
throne 

1703 Spain again decline* wm with Portugal 
and England ; Portugal invaded 

176 3 Treaty of Madrid rentorcM peace. 

17 67 Expulsion of the Jesuits 

177 1 Falkland Islands r< tied to England. 
173 5 War resumed with Poitugal. 

17 79 War icnewed with England, siege of 
Gibraltar by French am! .Spanish 
1783 Tukatv of VF.nsAiia.Es; England 
cetb'K Balearic Isles to Spain 
1791 Spain invaded hy the French 
1796 War again begins with Engluml 
17 97 Battle ot St Vincent: Spanish 
licet defeated. 

1 8 00 Pannu coded to the Fiench 
1 HOI Peace of Badajo* ends war with Portu¬ 
gal Treaty of Madrid, with France 
1H03 Peace of Amiens ends English war. 
1H04 War again declared with England 
1805 Battle of Trafalg-ar; the English 
fleet undet Nielson defeats Frtm.li 
and Spanish fleets. 

1 R07 France signs treaty with Spain for par¬ 
tition of Portugal 

1808 French demand f-untorv and seize 

fortro-scM, Charles IV. nhdirnfcH ; 
HIithaT enters Madrid, ma^acre of 
SOD Freneh at. Madrid ; Fieurh re¬ 
taliate , Ferdinand VU i l -dnatiM. 
Na t> oi.f.on I. gives luiivn to his 
brother Joseph, who is driven from 
Madrid, Battle ot Yiniefm ; English 
defeut Freneh Battle of Lngronn; 
patriot-* defeat '’ , French vietmy at 
Dinange; \ vfolkon take* com¬ 
mand (Nov «», enters Madrid (Dec -t). 

1809 Batti.t. »»r Corunna (Jan 16), death 

of Mo* ve , Jo-cj)li return*i to Madrid; 
Hiirr outlet of Saragossa , Sir Arthur 
Wellesley uiteia Spam hy crossing 
the Ihmro; Battle <>f Tai,a\eka 
(J uly 28), defeat of French ; Bpamdi 
defeat eu at Oeana (Nov. 12i; Battle 
of Molt nos in. Ret iDec 21» 

1810 French seize Granada (Jan. 27>, Seville 

(Jan 3D, Astorga(April 21 1 ; Ciudad* 
Jtodengo -jiirremlers to Maasena 
(July 10). 

1811 Battle of Fuf .tea dc Onoru, English 


victory; Suchet taken Tarragova; 
Joseph ret unis to Madrid ; Soult de¬ 
feats Spanish army at Lorca. 

1813 Ciudad Hoderigo taken by 'Wel¬ 
lesley (Jan 19); Stoiiminu of Bada- 
.ior (April 6); Battle of Salamanca 
(J uly 22>; defeat of the French; Eng¬ 
lish enter Madrid. 

1813 Battle of Owtellu April 13), Vittoria 
(June 21); the Pyrenees (July 28); 
Wellesley takes H. Sebastian, crosses 
the Bidnsoa and enters France 
I 81 4 Ferdinand VII restored 
1820 Revolution of Rnphiu l y Nunez del 
Kiego Ferdlnund am pts constitu¬ 
tion or the Cortes. 

1833 French enter Spain and invest Cadiz; 

Buttle of tin* Troiadcro, rebels de¬ 
feated; Jtiego executed. 

18)88 Ficmh evacuate Cadi/, which Is pro¬ 
claimed a fiee poll 

1 839 Hnlique Lmv ahulldieii in Spain. 

18 33 Death of Ferdinand Vlf ; Don Cuiloa 
claims the Ihrc.n* Queen Chriatinu 
acts as regent f<* r Isabella 11. 

18 34 The quadruple alham ( of France, Eng¬ 
land, Spam and Pm I ugal, guarantee 
the Ihione to I-aoella; Don Carlos 
expelled 

1 836 Battle of Bilbao, defeat of Carlo K 
1837 Dissolution of the monasteries. 

18 39 Don Carlo** retieain !<> Franci 1 

1840 Espauteko subdues C.irlists and heads 
the inini-tiy, the Queen Regent ah 
dicafe** 

184 1 E**parteio declared Regent hy the 

Cortes Insuru etioii in favor of 
Christina qm-Mtd 

1843 Insurrection at ItaicHona ; the city 
hornhanled iDe< 3». surrenders to 
fNpaitero il)i-c 1) 

1843 Continued j evolutionary movements In 
Barcelona, Coninmi, Seville, Buigos 
and Santiago; Seville bombarded 
(July 21 1 , siege rosed (July 27j. 
Espartero defeated and cle- j 
prived of power I-ah Hall. (13 
yeais old/ tlechired to lie of age hy j 
the Cortes 

1 84 5 Carlos assign*- bifl claiina to his son 

1846 Marriage cl' Nawella to Franc imo, 

Duke * * Cadiz, and of the Infae'.i 
to the Due de Montpeiinh i. England 
protests agai.Dt these marriages. 

1847 Esparhiu rt Mored. Attempt oil the 

Queen's life 

1 848 Bull*!! envoy ordered to leave 8pmn 
1851 Lopez expedition against Cuba de¬ 
feated. Birth of a princess. 

1 8 53 Narvaez exiled to Vienna. 

185 4 Dist urbuneeH at Saragossa; Esfa rtrko 

heads the insurrection, which Is suc¬ 
cessful ; Deport < tu forms a ministry. 
1855 Death of Don Carlos, 

18 56 Insurrection of Valencia; Espartero 
resigns; O’Donnel becomes Dictator, 
but is forced to resign; Narvaez 
becomes Minister. 

18 57 Birth of a prince royal. 

18 59 War with Morocco 

1860 Moore defeated at Tetuan and Guad- 


cl-raa. Ortega proclaim* the Comte 
de Monteinolln king as Charles VI.; 
Ort*ga shot (April 19). 

1861 Ratification of annexation of St. Do¬ 
mingo t.o Spain. 

1863 Juan de Bourbon renounces bis right to 
tbe throne. Insurrection in St. Do¬ 
mingo. 

1804 General Prim exiled ; Christina returns 
to Spain. 

1865 Pern pays Indemnity to Spain. Student 

riots at Madrid: Insurrection and 
riots in Barcelona, Aragon and New 
Castile. 

1866 Goticial Prim lays down his nrms. Re¬ 

volt In favor of Print quelled a! Mad¬ 
rid ; O’Donnol resigns and Narvaez 
succeeds ay Minister. The Queen 
dismisses tin* Cortes. 

186 7 Insurrection in Catalonia and Aragon 

suppressed. 

1868 General amnesty; death of Narvaez; 
ministry of Murillo. Marshal Ser¬ 
rano exiled. Insurrection begins at 
Cadiz, headed hy Prim; spreads 
rapidly; the ministers resign; Isa¬ 
bella flees to France and is de¬ 
posed (Sept. 20); Prim, fteirano and 
Olo/aga form provisional govern¬ 
ment ( Oct. 5); universal suffrage, 
free pre«m and education declared fpr 
(Oct. 26); various reactionary ie- 
vohs suppieased. 

1 809 Insurrection m Cuba ; Serrano elected 
regent (June 15); Prim forms a 
ministry; Carl iat rising* suppressed; 
Republicans defeated at Tarqgona, 
Reims and Saragossa. 

187 0 Espartero detlines the crown; Isa¬ 

bella abdicates in favor of her son 
Alfonso; Prince Leopold accepted 
as king, but resigns; Amadeus 
elected king hy the Cories (Nov. 16 ; 
Prim assassinated. 

1871 Serrano forms ministry (Jan. 5); Cortes 
dissolved (Nov 25 ) 

1873 Sugiista’s ministry resigns, Carlist 

War ; Serrano outers Navarre with 
600,000 men ; Battle of Ouoqtjita ; 
Carlists routed ; attempted aswassi- 
nation of king and qimcu ; Republi¬ 
can and Carlist rising# suppressed. 

18 73 King: Amadous abdicates; Re¬ 
public proclaimed , Carl inis defeated 
ut various points • Don Carlos enters 
Spain (July 13); Cadi/ yields to him 
(July 31); Castclar President of the 
Cortes ; Carlist War continues. 

1874 Serrano forms new ministry ; Cariists 

besiege Bilbao; Sorrnno takes com 
mand of army. Battle of Inm; 
Cariists routed. Prince Alfonso de¬ 
clared king by troops as Alfonso XII. 

18 75 Alfonso enters Madrid; takeB com¬ 
mand of the army ; Vittojua taken 
from Cariists (July 9). 

1876 Bilbao taken (Feb. 5); Battle of Du¬ 
rango^ Cariists defeated ; surrender 
of Cariists at Pamplona (Feb. 86); 
flight of Don Carlos into France \ 
Alfonso enters Madrid In triumph. 






SPAIX—ITALY. 


m 


A.D. 

18T7 General amnesty to Carlist*. Isabella 
visits Spain. 

1878 Marriage of Alfonso to Mkrcrdeb, 

daughter of the Due do Moiifpcmder 
(Jan. 2d); death of Mercedes (June 
2tf). Attempt to kill the King (Oct. 25.) 

1879 Great Inundations in Granada, Seville 


a.d. 

1508 Lkaoue of Cambray against Venice. 
1515 Francis 1 Invade* Duly; lUni.E or 
Mauionano - Italians. Nwis* and 
Germans defeated 

1593 Italian league against Francis I. 

1535 Battle of Pavia; Francis I. de¬ 
feated. 

1537 Death of Machi wki.m. 

15 30 Charles V. conquer*- Duly. 

1037 War of the Mantuan Succession. 

1031 Treaty of Ohein-eo, between Louisv 
Xill of France ami Victor Amadeus 
1 of Siuoy. 

1043 Death of Galileo. 

1701 War with France about the Span fail 
auc't ***J«>ft 

1700 The Fieneh raise the siege, of Turin 
and MinemhT Na|>I«*s and Lombardy. 
1713 Treaty between Spain and Smoy. 

1730 Sardinia is made a kingdom. 

174 8 Italian Suites as-sent to Treaty of Alx- 
la Chiipclle. 

1793 Naples declares wju against, France, 
1700 Napoleon I. invades Italy. 

1797 Trf ati op* Caaipo Foiatm divides* 
Venetian Slates between Fran* e and 
Austral. CiH-nlpine Republic formed. 
170 8 Second invasion In the French ; Na¬ 
poleon deftfiww Pius VI. 

1799 French In Italy defeated by Russians 
under Huwarrow. 

1800 Najmleou erodes the Alp**; Battle 
of Marengo (June 21); Austrians 
totally defeated. 

1803 Ciw-ttlpiue Republic remodeled as the 
Italian Republic (Napoleon presi¬ 
dent). 

1800 Napoleon crowned King of Italy (May 
20‘; ISugdnc. Beauhnniojs made vice¬ 
roy, 

1800 Tubaty <»c ]'iuc«iuji<ci; Austria loses 
Italian possessions, 

1814 Dissolution of the Kiugdom of Italy; 

Lombardo Venetian Kingdom estab¬ 
lished for Austria. 

1831 Mazzini forms the “Young Italy 
Party;” insurrections in Central Italy. 

1848 Lombardy and Venice revolt against 
the Austrian-. The Pope ami the 
King of Sardinia support, the revo¬ 
lution ; Lombardy annexed to Sar¬ 
dinia (Jane 2f>). 

1849 Rattle of Nov aim ; Austria defeats 
the Sardinians and regains Lom¬ 
bardy. 

1899 Revqlt iu Milan subdued. 

1896 Unsuccessful Insurrection In Sicily. 


and elsewhere. Alfoiiso XII. marries 
the Archduchess Maria Christina of 
Austria (Nov. 29); attempted assassi¬ 
nation of King ami (Jueen (Dec. 80). 

18 80 Law for gradual abolition of alavoiy Iti 
Cuba (Feb, 18) Execution of the 
aasHiwdu Otero (April 14), 


ITALY. 

A D. 

1859 Sardinia refuses to disarm • Austrians 
cross the Tu ino , Victor Kmanukl 
declares war against Austria; ievo¬ 
lutions ut Florence and Piiinm Na¬ 
poleon III. assists Sardinia; Battles 
of Montebello (May 20), Palestro 
(May 30), Magonta. (June It. Ma- 
le*mano (June H , and Solfeiino 
(June 21); total defeat of Ausirm 
Victor Em an ml pmcbunei annexa¬ 
tion or Lombardy to Sardinia , Treaty 
of Villftfrutua (July 1J); Tuscany 
protects, and decline.® Tor a united 
kingdom; G.uuisauu unites tlu 
people to arms; Tununj. Modena, 
Parma and the Romagna enter into 
alliance (Oct 1th Treaty of Zurich 
b\ wblch the i'upi was made he id of 
nn llalijui eon ft deration. 

1800 Ca\<uii foilin' u nuni-diy (Jan ltP* 
Piinua, Modena, the Romagna and 
Timoinv vote lot unnexat 10:1 to Sin 
diuia: Savoy and Nice ceded to 
France ; Garibaldi lands m Sic¬ 
ily (May 11), dot hue* himself De¬ 
lator and dtfeat** Neapolitan* 1 al 
Calafillnii and Mcki/./o (Julv 20). 
Sicily evucuand by Neanolitiu s , 
Garibaldi cut* is NapU .• iSep 7), *u- 
svirreetion m Papal Static, Sardin¬ 
ians defeat Pupal troops iSept IS); 
rapture Aneano iSept 2'*); Garihuldi 
defeats Neapolitan* at the Yoi,- 
Trn.No (.Oct 1), Sicily and Naples 
vote for nniu valiou to Sardinia (*>< t. 
2D. Victor Emanuel enters Naples as 
king (Nov 7); Gamualdi u-dgns 
i>if' taT*> n**uu»and letir»*rt to(‘apiera. 

1861 Victor Emanuel declared king of 
Italy 1 »v tiie II mt fta'itan pai I lament 
(March 11), (’avoui forms a minis 

• try ; d«*«th of Favour (June tii Ih.s- 

mg of Jose Bulge* for Francis II in 
Calabria ; he i« shot. 

1809 Ratn/zi fArm* a ministry Naph** de- 
clured in a at ate of siege. RatazzI 
resigns and Farina forum a ministry. 

1804 Elections* favorable to “ Moderates " 
Tientywlth Funue for the evucun- 
fion of Rome; capital transferred 
from Tm in to Florence. 

1865 Inmirrcction at. Turin suppressed. 

Much tionble with brigands. New 
parliament meets at Florence. 

4806 Alliance with Prussia (May 12). War 
declared against Austria (June 
• 18). Italians cross the Mined*) (June 


A.D. 

1881 Oldeion Centenary (May 23). Don 
c.«lns expelled from France. (July 

JT'.. 

1883 The Clumber of Deputies approves 
tie- i rum n-Spanish Commercial 
Treaty (Apiii 23i Hill introduced 
to abolish tiavury iu Cuba (June Up, 


A.D. 

23) ; BattiTg or Oustozza (Jimo 

24) ; Itulhwis defeated; Austria (tab'* 
Venetm to Frame iJuly 3); Italians 
defeated at Versa (July 2Ci) ; Tiunty 
of Vienna cede** Veuetia to Hie Ttal 
uui kingdom iN«»v. li); Victor Kmuio 
m l cub i- \enue (Nov 7)- 

180*3 Ministry of Kuhu/L Iu«iu reel Ion in 
Papal Si.it* - , GaiJbaldl arrested ; 
Foil'll enbr Koine, Garibaldi de¬ 
feat* d tit Mlnta> \ ; Fi*n<h leay 
j Rome i Dee 3) 

1808 Mm mage of Cio\mi Pnnee II umbei t to 

• Princes Marginalia 

1809 CEeumenioal Council at Romo. 

Ivullupmke ut Flonmv. 

1870 DoL'ina of Papal inJallibiliry dwited 
bv tie- Counnl Ma//,)iii mrested id 
Palermo Italian army rulers the 
I Papal Mat*-' uiul oc* upies Rome 

; (St-pt 2 (lf * Papal States pioclaimed 

| pail of tin kiugilom «»!' Italy (Oet.Oi; 

J'hh IX cMN'iumunn ales the gov- 
eminent (Nov 1). 

! 187 1 Capital trin-'L tce<l from Florence to 

j Rome Mont (‘cm*- tunin 1 opened. 

1*73 Death of Mazzim Go-uJ inundations, 
i Eruption of Vesuvius. 

J 187 3 Death ol Man/.uni atu! Uataz/.i Jesu¬ 
it- expelled by law. 

1814 Tr* uibie vuth brigands and Vomona 
(secret Mmuie for extort ion). 

1S75 (UiaBAua t ik-'H o.itli "*'f ftlhx-ianre to 
Lie- king an.l enter- ehuiuboi of *lep 
utiei. Tienty of cotmnerce with 
England Six in*w cardinals created. 
1 N J 0 I .amah of the iion-ebui Ihnlio ,* ele* - 
I ions give gt eat majgilty for the 
Dep’etls mini-try. 

1817 Tiie nhtmited “ VnlotielU ca#»e,“ 
brought by the Countess Lam her 
tini, diMu1««ecl. Ministry resigns 
ami is 10 lormed by Depretiff. 

187 8 Death of Victor Emanuel (Jan. 

8). Vovk Pius IX dies (Feb. 7), 
Leo XIII. elected Pope (Fob. 20! 
Attempted UH'-us-dnatlon of King 
Humbert (Nov 17» 

1880 Ministry of Cairoli Elections give 
Tnajontv* fur t'atmll ministry. 
Lamieh of Vnhu monster iron-clad. 
Ganbnldi ie**igns hi- sent as deputy 
and goes to Ov.noa 

1 H81 Cuiroli ministry ngnin rctsigns and De- 
pretis forms a now ministry. Sonata 
passes Reform Bill (Dec. 21). 

1883 Death of Garibaldi (June 2). 
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OrrTLINEf) OP HISTORY, 


RUSSIA. 


AT). 

1510 Tartar* inv/wlc Rusfda 

1331 Battle of Kazan ; Poland defeated 

1530 Pence concluded with the Tartars. 

1541 Great invasion of Tartarn repelled. 
1543 Ivan IV. (the Temblc) m-Mimeh the 
g->\eminent at the age of fourteen. 
154 5 Ivan IV crowned by the jmiriuich. 

1 55'4 Mii^nacre uf Ca/an 
1562 Russia ami Swtden unite ugnmrt P<>- 
land 

1 570 Ivan tbe Tumble muswrcf'25,000pen 
pie at Novgorod 

157 1 M<n«o>w burned bv the Tfiitaiw, 

1000 Matins <>k Mourn iv ; DemelriiiH, a 
pretended son of Ivan, and many 
Voles aie massacred 

1613 Accession of Romanoff Dynas 

ty. 

1018 IiM)iHi.Atis of Po ami marches on f 
Moscow. 

1656 Truce of Nieiuel/,. or Wilma, with Po¬ 
land. 

¥66 8 Kusnnn ambassadors soul. to Fiance 
and Spain 

1 678 War begins with the Turks 
1680 Alliance between Russia and Poland 
against the Turku 

1680 Accession of Peter the Great 

1697 Priori v i«iW Holland ami EughnuJ 
169 8 Revolt of the Stiolil/.es; they are shun 
by Peter 

17 00 Sweden detents Russia. Peler builds 
tiie lin-t Russian frigate 
17 03 Foundation of St JYteirimrg 
17 06 Kmnisthaika is subdued by Russia. 

170W Kmolt of Mazj.i'Pa and the tV.sr-ncks 
1709 Battle of Pm iava ; iVler deleutw 
ninth's Xfl. of Swcdt it 
17 10 War ogam begins u irh Turkey. 

1721 Peace of N\Htadt with Sweden. 

1725 Death of 1’KTi‘K thk Gakat. 

17 30 Death of Peter II , exhiu turn of the 
Romanoff dynast} Anne bt>< nines 
eiupiehs 

1733 The Russians imade Poland 
17 30 Treaty of Belgrade between Rus¬ 
sia, Almti.u and Turkey. Russia 
rtiiounei* hei rud. - on the Black 
Sea 

17 11 Wu%witb Sweden Ivan VR deposed 
1712 EH/ubeth, dauehier of Peh i I, be- . 
come* emp'C s 

17 57 Russia tak* * pan in tbe ,>evcn Years' 
War: in j-ion uf Prussia 
1760 Russian-' anti Austrians taki Berlin 
1762 Tu'atv with llmsia Revolution at 
St Pcier-lmry . Peter III deposed 
Reign of f’wiiEniNE thk Giu;at. 
1764 Ivan VI. put to death In prison 
17 68 War deflated against Rusj>Ia by Tur- 
key 

17 72 First partition of Poland. 

17 78 Prince Potemkin become. 4 - pnnu turn- 
istcr 

17 80 Armed Nei traltty. Russia, Swe 
dee. and Bcnimuk declare that “free 
ships make free goods/' 

I 1 7 8 7 W ar wit h m Ley i eiicwed. 

178 8 Wht with Sweden Treaty of Worelow. 


1 793 Second Partition of Poland. Al¬ 
liance with England. 

1795 Final Partition of Poland be¬ 
tween Russia, Prussia and Austria. 
1798 Russia. England and Austria coalesce 
against Fiance, 

17 90 Si w arrow assist ,h Aut-triauF in Italy. 

* Russia forma an alliance with 
France. 

1801 Aesassination of Paul I. Con¬ 
vent Ion with England, Accession 
of Alexander ). 

1805 Russia joins the coalition against. 

France. Battlk of- Austeklitz ; 
allies defeated 

1809 Buttle of SilMria ; victory of the 
Turks. 

1 8158 Invasion of Napoleon R; Battles of 
Smolensk o and Boiiootno \Aug. 17); 

* Russians defeated; Moscow 
burned by the Russians 
(Sept. ID ; tetrtal of the F/nnh. 

1814 Alexander entem Paris with the Allies. 

1815 IIoi.t Aijjanck between Russia, Aus- 

tiia and Prussia Alexander pro 
claimed king of Poland, 

1822 Succession renounced by the Grand 
Duke Constantino. 

1825 Death of Alexander, accession of 
Nicholas I . lusurmtion of troops 
at Moscow 

1 8 28 War with Persia and Tmkey 
1 829 Peace of Aduunople with Turkey 
1 8,10 I nsurrectiun in Pm and suppressed 
184 0 Expedition against Khiva fails Treaty 
of London signed by Russia 
1841 War with CiiCMf-miiH. 

184 8 Ktis-ni aids Austria against tint Hun- 
gai tans 

1849 Russia demands (tint Polish and Hun¬ 

garian exiles bo expelled from Tm- 
kcj 

1850 Exiles sent to Koni*h, Asm Minor. 

1853 Army sent to Tinki-h frontier; dis¬ 

pute about I In- Holy Places ; origin 
of Ckimkan W a IK, sec uhn Tun kb Vi; 

(oufeuNicc of the* Powirs 'Vi.j dc;- 
cbr«"l by Turkey (Oct 5): Fngbah 
an-. French fleets enter ihv Bnplio 
ru*- (Nov. 2) 

1854 Allies enUsi the Black Nea. Battle of 

Chafe (Jan til Russians defeated; 
ultimatum of England and France 
unanswered; treaty between France, 
England and Turkey (Mar. 12); 
bom haul men t of Odessa (Apr. 22); 
siege of Silistrla (May 17) ; siege 
raised (June, 261; Russia evacuates 
tbe principalities (Sept.); Battle of 
the Alma (Sept 20); victory of 
the allies ; Sieg*© of Sebastopol * 
begins (Oct. 17) ; Battle of Bala- 
KLAVA (Oct. 25); attack at Inkku- 
MAN (NOV. 5). 

1855 Death of Nicholas ; accession of Al¬ 

exander II Sortie of Mulakhoff 
tower (Mai S3); Kars invested (July 
15) ; Mnlukhofl taken by French ; 

Evaluation of Sebastopol; 


A.I). 

Russian assault on Kars fails 5 Rus¬ 
sians defeated by Turks at the In- 
gour (Nov. 6 ); Kars surrendered to 
Russians (Nov. 26). 

1836 Council of war ni Paris (Jan. 11); ar¬ 
mistice agreed tijvon (Feb. 25); 
Treaty of Peace (Mar. 30); Cri¬ 
mea cvacuuted (July 9). Amnesty 
to Poles * 

18 57 Meeting of the emperors at Stntgardt 
mid Weimar, # 

185 8 Partial emancipation of royal serfs. 

18 59 Treaty with Great Britain. 

18 00 Commercial treaty w it Ik China: 

1801 Emancipation Decree; 23,000,000 
serfs to be freed within two years. 
Revolts hi Poland. Student riots. 
1863 Insuriecrion in Poland suppressed. 
Serfdom ended. 

1804 War with Asiatic nations. 

1805 Death of the * Czarowitch Nicholas. 

Province of Turkestan creuted. 

• 18 06 Attempt to assassinate the (bear (Sept. 

15); marriage of Prince Alexander 
18 07 Sale of Alaska to United States for 
$7, 000.000 ; attempt to assassinate 
the Our 111 Paris by a Pole. 

180 8 Amnesty for political offense*. 

1 809 Socialist conspiracy among students, 
187 0 Neutrality in Franco Prussian war 
declared. Gortachakoff lepudifties 
trenty of 1856 as .regards the Black 
Sea. 

1871 Conference of the powers at London 
abrogates the Black Sea 1 lauses. 
Many socialists imprisoned. 

18 73 Expedition aguinsl Kuiva, which sur 
renders (June 10). 

1875 War with Khnknnd. Baltic provinces 
incorporated Into the empire. 

18 70 Sympathy and aid given to Servla and 
Bulgaria in their struggles with Tur- 

key 

1877 Second Rusao-Turklsh War ta«> 

nl~n TriiKKv) War di dared (Apr. 
a),; MelikolT entem Armenia and 
seizes Ihiyazld (AJ• r 30 ); Russian* 
defeated at Butmim (May 4) ; Mell- 
koff alarms Ardahan (May 17); 
Kars Invested (.June 3); Grand 
3>uke Nicholas crosses the 
Danube (June 27); Plevna occu¬ 
pied (July fi); Plevna retaken 
by Turks (July 30); great defeat 
of Russians by Mukhtar Pasha; 
terrible fighting at Schlpka Pass 
(Aug. 20-27); assaults on Plevna, 
partly successful (Sept.7-11); Bat¬ 
tle or Alaiwa Dagh, great victory 
or Russians ; Kara taken by 
storm (Nov. 13); with great slaugh- 
ter; Surrender ot Plevna (Dec. 
10); EnzKRoun inverted (Bee. 34); 
Gourko crosses the Balkans (Doc. 31). 

1878 Servians defeated (Jan. 7); Skobcleff 

and Radef.zky capture Turkish army 
In Asia Minor; Russians attack Bin 
toum without success ; advance ol 
Russians on Constantinople ; Ekze- - 
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A.D. 

Botm evacuated by Tnrka (Feb. 21); 
Treaty of Peace aigned at S&n 
Stefano (Mar. 3). Conference of 
powers at RubJih (June 13) ; Berlin 
Treaty rignad (July 13). 

187# Final treaty with Turkey tinned (Feb. 
« -8). Attempt to aHsaseliiatn the 
Czar by Solovieff (Apr. 14) ; <onvi<* 
tiou of many NihilistN at KlelT ami 
Odessa. Another attempt on the 
Chur's life by mining railway (Dec. 
t); plot to blow up the Winter Pal¬ 
ace discovered (Dec. 12). 

1880 ExplObion under dining-room of Win* 


a.t>. • 

"ter Palace, 11 soldiers killed, 47 
wounded (Feb. 17); finest of Hart¬ 
mann ui Pails (Feb 20) ; MellkofE 
made, virtual dictator (Fel». 24 >; ex¬ 
tradition of Hartmann infused by 
France ; many Nihilists (onvir fed at 
St. lYten-bijig and Kiel!. 

1881 Assassination of Alexander II. 

hy bombs thrown at Uis auiJago 
(Mar 13); one u^a-sin killed by ox* 
plosion, another seized. Accession 
of Alexander III. (who has not 
been crowned up to present time 
(August, 1882). on act aunt of feur of 


A.D. 

a#tHi«dnation). Trial of Nihilists 
(Apr 8); PuHttakoff, Sophie Pieoff- 
sky, Jehilndl and mhvis coudemned 
to death. Treaty of peaio with 
China. Resignation ofMelikojJ (May 
13); manifesto of Ignaiirff (May 23); 
tounici - mnniftsln ot NihilbtH 
New plOlK dPcoNeiOd (Nov ). 

1882 Retirement of Prince <iort-.chakofl\ 
null-Jewish riots; Pan Mum«L 
speech of Uen SkobtlclT at Paris, 
postponement (»f coimiaiion of the 
Czar Death or Gen. Skobeletl 
(July 6). 


AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN EMPIRE. 


4 A.U. 

14 53 Archduchy of Austria created hy Em¬ 
peror Frederick III. 

Maximilian J. secures the Hungarian 
Rueces-Jon. 

1 Sttfl Ferdinand J unites nohcuila and Hun¬ 
gary l(» Austria. 

1529 Austria overrun for many years by 
Turks. 

155(i Charles V rules Austria, Bohemia and 
Hungary. 

1 570 Hungary detimtely annexed to Austna. 

1506 Treaty of Vicuna gives liberty of wor 
ship to Protestants. 

1018 Thirty Years’ War begins in Bo¬ 
hemia; Matthias II. of Hungary ab¬ 
dicates ; a< u*f*ion of Fcrdlmiud JL* 

1020 Hatilk of Puauuk ; Hungarian Prol 
e^tan ts defeated. 

102 5 AceCbrtion of Ferdinand III ot Ilun- 
gaty. 

104 8 End of the Thirty Years’ War Intwoen 
Catholics and Protestants. 

1058 Leopold I. is made king of Hungary 

108 3 SomEHKi -defeata tin* Turks before 
Vienna. 

108 7 Hungarian crown declared to Ik* in the 
Austrian male line Accobiou of 
Joseph I. 

161i 5 Tink* again Invade Hungary 

1000 Tuf.aty of Carlowitx, between Tur¬ 
key and the Allies. * 

1701 Austria enters war of 8pam-h Sue 
cession, which buds thirteen years. 

170 8 Mantua ceded to Joseph i. 

1712 Accession of Charier, as emperor. 

1713 Treaty of Utrecht gives the em¬ 

peror Milan; the Net hei lands and 
Naples added lu 1714. 1715. 

1718 Peace of Pasaakowite increases Am>- 
trlan dominions. 

1735 Naples and Sicily ceded to Spain. 

1737 Hungary again wars w r ith the Turks. 

1740 Death of Chari.es VI. and accession 
of Maria Tiikkksa as empires of 
Germany and qm*€U of Hungary 

17*1 Silesian Warm, Austria altar ked by 
Prussia, France, Bavaria and Sax¬ 
ony, aided by Englaud. 

1743 Fkancih I., consort of Marla Thercca,. 
elected emperor. 

1748 Peace op Atx la Chai’Kllb ; Austria 
cedes Parma and Milan to Spain. 


A.T>. 

17 30 Seven Years’War begins Ficdcr- 
Uk the (beat invades Saxonv and 
capturesbaxou aimv. 

1757 Austna corn Judes tieaty vviih Frame 
for division of Fru.-wm Battle of 
Breslau (Nov 22), defeat of Prus¬ 
sian? 

17 58 Battle op Hociikiukf.n ; Frederick 
defeated 

17 50 Battles of Minden, Cunorf-doif and 
Mnxen , PniHHiiim di fraud 
1760 T he A (Milan* and ulin enlei Bhit- 
i in Battle of Toroac ; Aiisin.ins 
defeated 

1702 Battles of Ficiborg and Burkernlorf, 
Fiederuk defeats the Aim rums m 
SlU s|fl, 

17 63 Eud of Seven Years' War. Trea¬ 
ty of JJubeitshlirg MU-in ceded 
U» Prussia 

17 72 Galicia and otlicr provinces acquired 
fiom Poland 

17 85 VuH u alage abolished in Hungary 

1762 War with France tag ins 

1763 Battles of Neeivvinden and Quesnoy , 

Austrians vu t orion* 

176 4 French wai c out i rue* with vuiyiug 
ic-nil. 

1195 Battle of Loano , Aite-tnftim defeated 

1766 Seven* defeats by Napoli on at Mon- 

teiiotle, Loin, Hadstadt, Uoienalo 
and (.Few here 

1767 Trla'iy or Cawpo Fottmn. Napo 

icon gives up Lombardy and receives 
Venice. 

1766 Austria renews the war with Home suc¬ 
cess, but is defeated at Znuchand 
Bergen. 

1800 Battles op Kmien *Muy 3), Muntk- 

rki.lo (June fli, Makenoo t.Twu 11), 
Hoi hstaht (June 1th, JIohenun 
hen (Doc. 3), and Min«*io; Napo 
Icon defeats the Austrians in all 

1801 Treaty oF Lt ntvili.k ; Austria loses 

more ten dory 

1804 Francis II of Germany becomes 

Francis T of Austria 

1805 War against Franco declared by Fran¬ 

cis Ney defeats AustrianB nt 
Khhirigeu and 1, Jin. Battle of 
Austerlitz complete defeat of 
Russians and Austrians. 


1806 Treaty of Freeburg: Venice and 
the T> ml ceded by AiMm, Disto- 
• hit iun of the fbinmmc ion federa¬ 

tion , Fran< is abdicates. 

1809 Battle of A hen-betg , Firm li enter 

Vienna: Vienna ir-toied (Oct 24) 

1810 Mairhige of M\i;ia Lori- a, daughter 

of Franc)*- 11 to N.ipoh on T * 

•18 14 r»iigre«*a of -ovineti- at Vienna. 

18 15 Treaty of Vienna : Austria regains 
hu* Italian fenitorv , Lombardo* 
Venetian **mphe eMabMdied. 

18*45 IfmigaT iuu Diet tssemhlcs. 

18 35 Dealh « f Franelv J , n<( of Ff.r- 
hinavo 1 

1818 lu-mrecLioiis at A’lenna and in Tlaly ; 

th<* uup'*mj flees to In-prncK 
Revolution in Hungary ; im¬ 
perial n top*, c.ipt ure Ibuili and defeat 
TlnncaimiiH at Sydu^/o and M**hr 
Ferdinand abdicate-* in favor of 
Kuancm «Ui-i mi 

184 6 War betwei*n An-tvhi and llungaty; 

ITuiiganan md* pi>udence declar«-d 
(A]n 14), Ko-* rni jnod'.nned gov 
emor; Ilungjiians defeated at 
SzniMHN . the )e\olntion is sup 
pressed H^ecuthm of i ‘oiint lhi 
thy 'in** 

1853 Attompred jissis*,inution of (be t*m 
peror. 

18 54 Au-drui entejM Diuiuhian powinres. 

1 k56 Amucstv to llungiinan rrvohilinniEts. 

1857 The Danubum provinces are evacu¬ 
ated ; tionhh wdh Sardinia. 

1836 Diplomatii dilltfreiMca with Fraucc re¬ 
garding Sardinia. Austrians cioss 
the Ticino and enter Piedmont, 
Jfapoleon III. declare® war 
with Austria. (May 31) ; Battles 
opMoNTtnELLotMay 20), Pai.estuo 
(M ay 30); Magenta (June 4); and 
MAiuhnam) (Jupe 8); Aubtriamv de¬ 
feated m nil Battle of Solferi 
no (June 24),, French victory. 
Treaty of Zrnicu (Nov. 10) gives 
Lombardy to Sardinia. (See alw 
Fn\Nep. ant» Italy.) 

1860 Reicbsrath omiHriul <oundl)meets at 

Vienna; unsettled state of Hungary 

1861 New constitution of the empire pub¬ 

lished ; civil rights granted to Prot- 
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OUTLINES OF HISTORY, 


T 


A.l). 

esfauts, except In Hungary anil Ve¬ 
nice; TTuugary protests and homIm nu 
deputies lo TtcicbhiuOi 

I 865* Great inundations. Amnesty to Hun- 
gailan lovolutionihts. 

1863 Meeting of German sovereigns at 
Frankfort ; federal constitution re¬ 
formed. 

1864- Austria mmIms Prussia uguitisl Den¬ 
mark Maximilian become? erupe- 
ror of Mexu o 

1805 Union of Hungary ami Tnimyivatuft 
afliitned; Hie empt r«>r iWts iVMh , 
autonomy of Hungary jmt-eiiecl 

1 806 War with Prussia, on tin’ Holstein 
(jtn-siioti ; Austrians enter Silisiu, 
ami Prussians enter Bohemia: Bat¬ 
tle of Sadowu or KoniffRrutz; 
total defejil of AusliIans under 
Count Hem-dele (duly 3); Venetta 
ceded to France Mule 4) ami Inter # 
ventioii inked for. Treat* of 


• 

Praotte (Aug. 33); AnsUHa cede* 
Hanover, Ilona© Canoe), Nassau and 
Frankfort to Prussia. 

I SOT Ilnngaiian autonomy established; con¬ 
stitution of Hj>18 restored; Andrah- 
a\ president of Hungarian Diet ; 
emperor and empress of Austria 
crowned king and queen of Hungary 
at Hilda. 

1869 Insurrection in Dalmatia against con¬ 

scription. 

1870 Neutrality declared in Franco-Prussian 

war. Contest between national and 
federal parties) 

1871 New German cltiphe recognized by 

Austria. “Old Catholic “ move¬ 
ment at Vienna. Siruggk* between 
Gemum constitutionalists and Sla¬ 
vonian conservatives; resignation of 
Count Bcusi; Count Andrassy be* 
comet) mii.i*-!’ r of foreign affairs. 
1873 New law in legard to elections passed. 


GERMANY. 


A 1>. • 

1517 Era of the Reformation. 

I 51 9 CiiA.fii.Fs V. of Spain el*a ted cnipi ror. 

15a 1 Martin Li thru cxcmnimmtrated at 
. the Diet of Worms 

1527’ Gormans sfoim Romo*; Pap.il war 
1 530 Conf< smioii of Augsburg punlmhed 
1536 John of I.e\den slum at Munster. 

1 54 6 Death of Martin Luther. 

1 55*4 *• Pwu e of Heligioiiat Pas-au. 

1556 Clnolen V. abdw ale - and is succrided 
by Ficuwn am>, his hiothet. 

1504. Accession of Maximilian JI. 

157 6 Accession of lit i?oi rit II. 

1 613 Matthias becomes i mpeioi. 

1618 Thirty Years’ War, between the j 

Protestants under the elector pal7- | 
tine and the Cal holm Buwomii [ 
league. The elector of Hmnden- t 
burg assumes the title <*t Duke of ; 
Prussia j 

1619 Afcession of Ferdinand H., king of j 

llungai\. 

16-40 Battll op Praol B l-*<v ArSTKo lll'N i 
(IAll!AN EMl'IliKl | 

1630 Gt'sTA' I s-Aimu mu * of Sweden in- I 
voiles t,ei rue - v j 

163^4 ’Death of fin- f *»« vik. at flu hafltle of ! 

LrrzB\,ni Mi he won j 

163-1 Aswii-sinni' >n of Wallenstein i 

1648 Treaty of Westphalia, establish- ! 

in, iciigujus to'eriime. Potneru- j 
id i and othoi tcirilorv unmxtd to 
Prussia. ! 

1637 Aceepsion of Fri derick III. i 

16 56 P,urs si a dei luicd independent of po j 
land. { 

165H Accession of Leopold I 
1683 Soimk^m of Poland riUMd the siege of 

Vienna I 

1697 Peace op Kvhwk-k ends war with ' 
France j 

1699 Pence of CiiFowitz,, between Tmk» Mid I 
the emperor. | 


a n. 

1700 Leopold recognizes the Elector Frailer- 
i< k tv King of Prussia. 

170‘4 War with Frame 
1704 Battle of Blenheim; victory of 
Aim Ibi ►rough and his allies* 

17 05 .Jiwrni I becomes Jb)mp< ror 
17 11 Auction of Cu mii ns VI. 

17 13 Pi. act opltruriiiT signed by foreign 
pi tW elH 

1715 War between Prussia and Sweden. 
17)48 The VragmaTk Sanction t-eltlea the 
sucee-sion 

17546 PiuH , -ia eonciudoH a league with the 
empire. 

17 40 Auex-ion of PitriwKu k William TI. 

(the Gr-eili of Piussia. Death of 
(’buries VI ; um e-sion of Maria 
Tiii-hksa (J Austnit; Prussians en¬ 
ter Silesia 

17 41 Rattle op Moi.witz ; Prussian \ie- 
lory 

1 743 France -imports the claim of the Kitc- 
tor o F lb.variaas(*iiAULKs VI1, Gialz 
and Sile-dn reded to PiusHa 
1 74 4 Friesland annexed to Piivsia 
174 5 Francis I, elected Emperor. 

1786'Seven Years War begins (m’ A ns- 
• TiiiA for it* fails). 

176 5 Joseph JT. becomes Emperor 
1 766 Lotinine ceded to Franco. 

1769 Convention between Frederick of Prus¬ 
sia and A uMi in 

1773 Germany shares m the partition of Po¬ 
land 

17 8 « War with Turkey 

1790 Accession ol Leopold II 

1791 CoNFKItKM E op pKLNIZ betWCCU tilC 

Emperor and Frederick 
1793 Accession of Francis II. of Austria. 

17 93 Rhenish provinces revolt. PriiKsiams 
seize pHiitzic mid acquire Posen. 
1795 Prussia obtains Warsaw in the par 
lition of Poland. 


•v 


Meeting of the emperors it Ber¬ 
lin. 

18 73 International Exhibition open- 
ed at Vienna (May 1). Constitu¬ 
tionalists defeat the federalists in 
elections. 

1874 Emperor viaita Russia. The Poyo con¬ 
demns Austrian ecclesiastical laws. 
Death of Ferdinand, ex*<nnperor. 

18 76 Neutrality declared lu Servian war. 

18 77 Neutrality declared in RusHo-Turkibh 
war. 

18 78 Austrian ministry resigns and with¬ 
draws resignation twice. Andrassy 
taken part in the Berlin conference, 
- which permits Austria to occupy 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. War with 
Bosnia ensues. 

1879 Count Andrn»t»y resigns; success of 
1 iberals in elections. 

1881 Marriage of Archduke Rudolph and 
Princess Stephanie of Belgium. 


A.T>. 

17 95-1803 War with France; Ger¬ 

many loses the Netherlands, Hie 
Italian States, and territory west of 
the Rhine. Treaty or Lunevii.i.e 
(1801). 

1797 AccesHionof Feedfkick William IJl. 
of Prussia 

1801 Prussians seize Hanover 

1805 Treaty op Vienna ; Napoleon ostab 

lishesthe kingdoms of WBstphaua, 
BAVAUiAand Wi rtemhi rg; Down 
fall of the German Empire. 

1806 Confederation of the Rhino 

formed. The Prussians seize Hun- 
over; declare war with Napoleon 
(Sept 74); Battles of Auerstadt 
and Jena (Oct 14); French enter 
Berlin (Oct. 21). 

1807 Treat* op Tilsit between France and 

Prussia, 

1808 Serfdom abolished In Prussia. 

18 10 North Germany annexed to France. 
181*4 Prussia concludes an alliance with 

France and Austria. 

1813 The Fiench evacuate Berlin (March 4). 

War declared against France (Marcn 
Iff); Nupoteon invades Silesia (May* 
31); Battle op Katzbach (Aug. 10); 
Bliicber defeats Ney; Battle of 
Leipsic (Oct. 16); the allien com¬ 
pletely defeat Napoleon. 

1814 The allies invade France; Battles of 

Urienne, Creon, and Laon. 

1815 Congress op Vienna. Germanic 

Confederation formed, including 
Prussia, Austria, Bavaria, Saxony, 
Hanover,Wttrtemberg, Baden, lh?tM*e, • 
Holstein, Luxemburg, and smaller 
powers. Prussia enters the Holt 
Alliance with Russia and Austria. 

1817 Insurrection In BrcBlau suppressed. 

1818 Formation of the Prussian ZdOvereln 

(commercial union). 
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A.D. 

1819 emigres* of Carl*bad (anti-revolution¬ 
ary). 

1 836 Revolution «t Brunswick ; flight of the 
Puke. Abdication of the King of 
SaxQtiy. 

1839 Death of the poet Goethe. 

1833 Other states join the Zollvereln. 

1834 Thuringia and Saxony Join the Zollvc- 

rein. 

1840 Accession of Frkjjkbick Wiu.iam IV. 

of Prussia. 

1844 Disputes about tin) “Holy Coat" of 
Treves. Attempt to assassinate the 
King of Prussia. 

1848 Insurrection in Beilin; revolts in 

Schleswig. Holstein, ami throughout 
Germany. German National Assem¬ 
bly meets at Frankfort m 

1849 King of Prussia elected Emperor by” 

the Asscmbty (March J18); he declines 
(April 3), Frankfort Assembly moves 
to Stuttgart; Austria protest- against 
alliance of Prussia and Final lor ctutes. 

1850 Treaty or Munich, between Bavaria, 

Saxony and Wllrtemberg iFeb 27); ] 
Parliament at Erfurt; the German 
Confederation assembles at Frank | 
fori (Sept Forces of Austria, , 

Bavaria and Prussia enter Hesse- 
Cassel (Nov. lib; attempt to assassi 
nate the King of Prussia (May 22i. 

1851 Diet of Germanic Confederation at 

Frank Tort. 

1853 Revolutionary plot discovered m Berlins 

1854 Prussia enters into treaty with Austria 
1N5G Prussia trike* part In Paris Confeielite 

{se# Roma). Crown-Prince beconns 
Regent in Prus-iu. 

185 8 Marriage of Prime Fiederick William 
(son of Crown-Princei to the Prin¬ 
cess Royal of England. 

18 50 Prussia invited to take the initiative in 
a national movement. declines. 

1860 Federal Diet maintain* Hesse-Cansel 
Constitution against Prussia. Hoi 
atctu-SchleswIg dispute with Den¬ 
mark. 

Ifidl Death of Frederick William IV ; tie 
cession of Crown-Prince as Wiu.iam 
I.; National Association meets at 
Heidelberg ; attempt to assassinate 
the King of Prussia. 

1869 The National Assembly at Beilin de¬ 
clares in favor of unification. Bis 
xnarck becomes Minister 
1863 William I. closes (he Lower House lor 
the second lime German States 
(outside of Prussia) meet at Frank 
fort, and approve a plan of federal 
% reform. Prussian decree Against the 

freedom of the press. ^The Crown 
Prmoft protest# ; decree recalled ; 


A.J>. 

1698 LftJkOtnt op Cakbiuy, between Lonis 
XII. and Maximilian against Ven* 
ice. 

1611 Pope Julius XI. forms the Holy Lkaook 
with Venice and Ferdluand. 


A.1>. *• • 

The Schlegwig'llolBtein rights main¬ 
tained by Germany. 

1864 Prussia invades Holstein ; Prussian 

ports blockaded by Denmark; peace 
restored (Oct, 30>. 

1865 The Did calls on Prussia and Austria 

to give up Holstein; they refuse, 

. Prussian treaty with Belgium. Bis¬ 

marck visit- Napoleon III at Paris. . 

1866 The DM mils on Pm-sia and Austria 

to disarm , they n fuse Attempt on 
Bismarck's life (May 7); Prussians 
invade Holstein Mime 7» and Saxouy 
(June. 15); War with Austria, 
supported by the Piet. ( Fo> parflcu 
l(irtt Atfe Aits no a ) Peace with Wur 
temborg (Aug Pit, with Bavaria 
(Aug SW), with Austim (Aug. 23); 
treaty of Prussia and Hesse-Darm¬ 
stadt (Sc j»t 15), Frank foil, llanovcr, 
Hesse Cnssel.and Nas-au unnevalto 
Prussia (Sept 20 1 North German 
Confederation formed < Vug 1«> 
Schleswig-Holstein Incovpoiuh dwitli 
Prussia (Dei 2-1» 

1867 North German Constitution settled 

Ket>. IK. Ext nun dinar) session of 
Prussian Diet iApril gp) Deputies 
from Jki\a>iu, WurUmheu*, Baden, 
and Ilis-se Damist’idt declaie union 
with North (German v ncci‘-.-«'jty 
<• Fir«t meeting of new North German 
Parliament 

1868 South German ‘Mililaty Cmimii^ion 

nplMimteil Prussia p.is.-es the Rhine 
Navigation 1 ieul> 

1870 France declares war against 
Prussia (.Inly 15). i F<>r thunl* e; 
Fjiamo Pkck-mn Wah *<t Fnv\rn) 
Bavaria. Wdrtenilierg,- He*-t-e Datm- 
studL, and Baden support Prussia in 
the war Munhh. Stuttgart, and 
other cities declare f.n union with 
North Gin many Baden and Hes-e- 
Darmstadt join the North (iermau 
(.’onfeileiation (No\ 15),Winteinberg 
(Nov 52f»i, Kai.iria iNf». 23 1 N*»riU j 
(teiman Parliament open*- «l lit rim j 
(Nov 21i By a vote of trtS (<* (> the 
I'arlianmd ask- the King of Prussia 
to become Emperor of Germany (Doe ; 
1th 

187 1 German Empire re-established 

(.Ian. 1), William I of Piu^i.i de¬ 
clined Kiopcior at Yem^aii.! (dan 
18i Preliminaries of peat c with 
Front e signed at ViTroilles < Feb. 20i. 
First. UolclMug opened (March 21). 
Phim k Bismarck become-Clumeel- 
lor (May 12) Treaty of Peace 
ratified (May Kb Triumphal entry 
of victorious troops into JBcrlin (June 

FRANCE. 

A.D. j 

1513 English invasion ; hat tie of Gninegnle 

or Spurn. i 

1590 “ Field of the Cloth of Gold : " meeting I 
of Francis T with Henry VIII. of j 
England. * *■ 


A ,T), 

Ifl). Orman Parliament opened by 
the Empeioi (Oct. 10;. 

187 9 Bill for t xpulMon of Jesuit* passed 
(July 5). Meeting of the Kmpororo 
of Geimuny, Russia, ami Austria at 
Berlin (bept. 0). Bisitunck resigns 
the pr< ndi rship of Piussiu. 

1873 Treaty with Fit an i 0 for payment of 
indemnity and evacuation ol terri 
tory (Minch 15). Last payment of 
indemnity tSopi 5). Monetary Re¬ 
form Law parsed (June 28). 

18 71 National Liberals successful in elec 
Dons Man 10). Attempt to assassi¬ 
nate Bismarck (July 13). Arrest of 
fount Arnim (Oct. 4); released (Oct. 
2H). Blbmarek resigns chancellorship 
(Dec. IF*); withdraws resignation on 
icceivmg vote of confidence # Count 
A mini convicted of tampering with 
oflii i»! p.ipi rs 

18 75 Civil Marring* Bill passed (Jan 25), 
Rejtgious agitation in Piussia; Gov¬ 
ernment aid wlihdiuwn from Catho- 
lic <lergy 

1876 Inundations in Prussia. The Czar 
visits Beilin 

187 7 Code of laws enact' d (March 2D. Bis 
marek resign** as Chancellor (April fii; 
withdinwh resiguatiou (April h) 

1 87 8 Attempted affirmation of the Km pc 
ror by Httdel, a Socialist (May ID 
Bill to lcpichs Koruiltam tejvctcd 
(May 24) Alb nipt toussftsrinnU ihe 
Em perm by Di Karl Nobbing (June 
2>, th»' EiuiMjor wounded; the 
(hown I'rinee takes chftige of the 
empire Death ot King G’enigi of 
Hanover vJune 12} Berlin Com'I 
hence (June-July i; (Art’ IIu^ia and 
TlJlUvEY). lUnltd OM!( Med (Atig ((>) 
Nobbing commits suiiide (Kept, Kb, 
Const i wdiu- gam m thrt elu tion*-; 
Liberal maioi.r/ Many tu vu-papeis 
and < Inb- suppie^ed 

1879 Ibsmait k's 1'iotu tionist Bid adopted 
(May Pi. Falk and oth* r ministers 
resign (June .’JO; Met ting of Bis- 
ni’irrk and Amlrassy at Vienna 
<S< pt ) Code of (877 goes into operu- 
tion (Novd 

18HO Small stated outvote I’nis^in, Saxony, 
and Bavana on »tninp duties; BIm- 
muiili res fans and the state* yield. 
“ New LHm rul " Bmty formed/Aug ). 

1881 Geiniau Ri h hstag operu’d (Feb. Kb. 

October election^ for Reichstag f&A nr- 
able to the Liberals. 

18 8)4 Imperial rescript of Jnn 4 assert ft ex¬ 
treme rights of the "Emperor, and 
slight constitutional jesfraintrt. Re- 
ecript modified by expluuatiou. 


A.n. 

t 5‘4 5 Battle of Pavia ; defeat and capture 

of Francis 1. 

1539 Peace of Cambria, between Francis I. 
and Charles V. 

1539 France annexe* Brittany. 
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OUTLINES OF HISTORY, 


A.». 

1044 Invasion of KngUflh under Ilenry VI FI. 
1540 Peace concluded with England 
1558 Calais taken by the Duke of Guise. 

1 500 Accession of Chari,kk IX.; regency of 
Catherine lb Mnmei. 

150J4 Vassy massju re of IbotoHiunth; defeat 
or Uugueuols at Dreux by Guise 
1 503 Siege of Orleans ; Guise killed ; ti mpo- 
mry peace. 

1007 Uultle or SI Deni-; Dugin not* de¬ 
feated. 

1572 Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
1574 Accession of Huron III., last of the 
\' hlolH. 

1585 Homy III. killed by the friar Jacfju<*» 
Clement; at reunion of Henry IV., 
of NavakiU’. fiml of Bourbon Hue. 
158 8 Af.nn.xination of the Duke of Guise and 
* hie brother. 

1500 Battle of Ivry; Fleiuy IV defeats 
the League. 

1593 IF only adopts the Catholic i elision 
1598 Kim-p or Nantes Jii favor of Prol ex¬ 
tant*. 

10 10 Henry IV. iikhih- inuteri by Ra\:nllac; 

accession of Locks XIII ; regency of 
Marie dc Medici. 

16110 Prance annexes Navarie. 

1 Administration of Richelieu. 
165*8 hi bur op Koliikli.l ; Richelieu re¬ 
duces the plane. 

10454 Death of Rn In lien 
I 04 3 Accession of Lori* XIV , tub Cheat; 

regency of A urn: of Austria; ascend¬ 
ancy of M A/.AKIN- 
104 8 Civil wars of Hie Fie*\in . 

1601 Death of Ma/.stin ; Colbert Minister of 
Finance 

1 664 War begins with Don, an o ( which wr». 
107 8 Peace of Nimegueu, 

1685 Revocation of Edict of Nantes 
1097 Peace of Kytmuk, with England and 
Ijolland, 

1701 War of the Spanish Succession (,s<v 
Spain and Austria). 

17 04 Battue of Blenheim; French «!<■ 
feated by Mai Iborougli. 

1706 Battle of Ramil lies ; defeat of French. 
17 13 Tiib a tv of Pthkcht, between France, 
England, and tin. other powc rs 
1715 Death of Loris‘ine <j»^i:at ; . session 
of Loi’ih XV., his gutndson. 

1 7‘40 Law's Missis-ippi scheme eollap v es 
1743 BatI'lk of J)ETTiNor.N , English dri\e 
back French. 

1718 Peace of Aix Ju-Otuv'he, between the 
gieat powers 

1756 Bomnuhig ol Seven Years War (we 

Aintkiaj 

1757 Dumknx uM.-mplx to kill Louis IV 

17 03 Peace of Pains c^d* s Canada to Eng 
laud. 

1769 Powei of Madame du Rany begins, 

1770 Marriage of the Panphine to Marik 

Antoinette of \n-tnu 
177 1 Death of Louis XV.; accession of 
Lorm XVI, 

17 76 Tin got disim-sed from office 
177 7 Nki kkh becomes Xmister ol Flremce 
17 7 8 France decluies wsu against, England 
in aid of the Ann «„an colonies. 


A.n. • 

17 81 Resignation of Necker, 

17 83 Treat* of Versailles; peace with 
England and Spam, 

17 85 “Diamond necklace affaircreates 
great excitement. 

17 87 Assembly of Notable's. Dispute about. 

Urn*. 

17 88 Second Assembly; Necker recalled. 

.1789 The French Revolution. Slates* 
General nurf and declare* thoiiiselveis 
. the National Assembly. Overthrow 

of the Baatile (.July 14r, mob at 
Versailles compel King and Queen to 
go to Paris (Oct. ft); Assembly meet a 
at Paris (G< t it ); confiscation of cleri¬ 
cal property (New. 2); Franco divided 
into 83 department* (Dec 22). 

1790 Louis accepts the resolution (Feb. 4); 

It/he* U< euchet, titles of honor, and 
• hereditaiy nobility abolished ; /Y/t 
in the Champ do Main (July 14); 
flight of Neektr. 

179 1 Death of Miraiif.aI' t,Apri’ 2) Escapt* 
of the royal family from Pails pi line 
20); arrest at VarrenncH (June 21). 
.Imprisonment of Louis and the 
Queen in thcTnilerics. Louis assents 
to the National Constitution (Sept. 
15). National Assembly dissolves 
(Sept 21)), and Legislative Assembly 
meet* (Oct. 1). 

1792 War willi Aierina declared (Ayil 20); 

TuIlcTic-tf mobbed (.June 20 ), Tuile 
ries captured by mob KwDs 
guards murden d ; rojal tanuly im¬ 
prisoned hi the Temple (Aug 10); 
massacre or pi Downs (Sept, 2 fi); roy¬ 
alty abolished by National Conven¬ 
tion (Sept 21 land Fiunc h Rlfubmc 
declared Debate <m ft)ul of tilt; 
King cNov 12—Dei. Hi 

1793 Execution of Louis XVT (Jan 

21i Mai deebiied with Spain, Hoi 
land, and Engl iml (Feb* 1, T»«ui 
re r lion in Hit* Vendee. Robespierre 
becomes I)u tabu* i Match 25* Reign 
of Terror begins <M»yi Mauat 
nHsaxsinated by Charlotte Coki>a\ 
(July' 13' Siege of Toulon; first j 
victory of Napoleon Bonapaile | 
Execution of Mario An ten- i 
not.te iO<l. lib, Kvemilon of the 
Di ke of Oiu.fans (Philip Egallte); 

» of Mahame Roi a no (Nov 8 ) Ven- 
rif-e revolt suppressed (Dec 12». 

179 4 Danton guillotined (April 5); Madame 
Elizabeth, sister of Louf«, executed., 
Robespierre becomes Piexldcnl. 
(June); festival of “ God of Nature ” 
(June 7), Fall of Robespierre 
(July27i; execution of Robespierre, 

St Just, and 70 other* ; eiul of Reign 
of Terror. 

1 7 95 Death of Louis XVII.In prison ; Bona 
parte suppresses royalist rebellion 
(Oct. fo; establishment, of the DI¬ 
RECTORY (Oct, 28). 

1796 Campaign of Napoleon In Italy. Bat¬ 
tles of Moulenotle (April 12), Moil- 
dovl c A(»rll 22), Luu (May 10), Attcn- 
kirrhen (June jKudetiult (July 5), 


A.D. 

Roveredo (Sept. 4) f Ajioola (Nov. 
14-ID and others French victorious 
everywhere. 

1797 Babceiify conspiracy falls. Nupolcon 

returns to Paris. 

1798 Nupolcon embarks in the Egyptian ex¬ 

pedition (#wE<mrr). Battle of thk 
Pyramid* (July 13-21); defeat at the 
Nilb ny Nelson (Aug. 1). 

1799 Coalition between England, Germany, 

Russia, Turkey, Portugal, and Naples 
against Napoleon (Juno 82); Direc¬ 
tory dissolved (Nov. 10); Napoleon 
elected First Consul (Dec. 13). 

1800 Battle of Marengo (June 14); toiu» 

defeat of Austrians. Attempt to as¬ 
sassinate Napoleon by inform) I ma¬ 
rl) inti (Dec 24). 

1801 Treaty of Lunmillc, with Germany; 

the Rhine made French boundary. 
Peace with Russia (Oct. 8), with Tur¬ 
key (Oct, »). Defeat at Aboukih 
(M arch 8). 

I80a Treaty of Amiknb, with England, 
Spain and Holland (May 87). Napo¬ 
leon mode Consul for life (Aug. 2). 

18 03 War with England declared (May 22). 

1804 George's conspiracy against Napoleon 

fails. Execution of the Due o'Eno- 
hikn March 21). Napoleon pro¬ 
claimed Emperor (May 18); 
crowned by the Pope (Dec. 2). 

1805 Napoleon crowned King of Italy (May 

. 20). Annexation of Genoa (June 4) 

Coalition of Russia, England* Prussia 
and Saxony against Napoleon. Ger¬ 
many invaded (Sept. 26). Battle of 
Trafalgar ; great victory of Nel- 
m)N (Oct. 21) Battle of Auster- 
litz ( Dec. 2); total defeat of Austrians 
and Russians Treaty of Prks- 
r.Litu (Dec. 26.) 

1 806 Confedeiation of the Rhine ratified at 
Paris (July 12). Fourth coalition 
against France (name powerfc as be¬ 
fore); Prussia declines, war (Oct. 8); 
Battle of Jena; defeat of the 
Prussian army (Oct. 14); capture of 
Erfurt (Oct. 15). 

1807 Battle of Eylau; Russians defeated 

(Feb. R); Napoleon meets Alexander 
at TiMt(Juno 20); peace signed (July 
7); publication pf Milan Dkciuck 
l Dec. 17). 

1808 Abdication of Charles IV. of Spain ; 

Peninsular War begins (see Stain). 

1809 Coalition of England and Austria 

against France. Napoleon enters 
Vienna (May). Tukaty of Vienna 
(O ct. 14). Divorce of Josephine 
(D oc. 15). 

1810 Napoleon marries Maria Lou Iso of 

Austria (April 1). Holland annexed 
to France. 

1811 BJrth of the King of Rome, afterwards 

Napolcotl II. 

18 I» War declared with Rumia (see 
9 also Russia); battle of Borodino 

(Sept. 7); retreat from Moscow 
(Oct.). 

1813 The Concordat (treaty with the Pope). 







FRANCK. 


4 ra 




A.D. 

Alliance of Analria, Russia and Prus¬ 
sia against Prance (March Hi); Wel¬ 
lington enters Prance (Oct. 7) 

1814 Surrender of Paris to the Allies (March 

30) . Abdlo&tion of N apoleon I. 
in favor of It la son. Bourbon dynasty 
restored ; Louis XVIII. aruves in 
Paris. Napoleon I. at Elba (May 
4). Constitutional Charter decreed 
(J une) 

1813 Bo turn of Napoleon from Elba ; 

he lambs at Cannes (March I); alii 
ance of England, Austria, Prussia 
and Russia (March 15); Louis XVIII. 
leaves Paris ; restoration of the Em¬ 
pire. Napoleon invades Belgium 
(June 15); Battle of Waterloo 
(June 18»; final defeat of Napoleon 
by English under VI’klunoton and 
. Prussians under Bu'chek; Louis 

XVIII. returns (July 6); Napoleon 
sent to St Hki.kna ( \ug 8); execu¬ 
tion of Mmshttl Nuy vDee. 7). 

1810 Decree of Amnesty excludes the Boim- 
partes from the throne fore* er. 

18^0 AHBassination of the Due tie Beni. 
1881 Death of Napoleou at St. Helena. 

1834 Death of Louis XVUl.; accession of 

t’HARI.Es X. 

18 30 Chamber of Deputies dissolved (May 
16). Algiers taken (July 5). Otdi 
nances passed regarding the election 
of deputies and the pi ess (July 2tir; 
very unpopular. Revolution of 1830 
begins with street Luinicndes (July 
27); Charles X abdicates (July 

31) , the Dt f K.L of Okusans becomes 
Loms Phii.upk f. 

1831 Riots in Paris (Feb. 14 and 15). 

18 33 Death of Napoleon's son, the Duke of 
Rcirhstadt (July 22). Attempt on 
the King’s life (Dec 27). 

1835 Fieacld's infernal machine plot. 

1830 'Failure of Loms Napoi.eonV Striis 

* burg insurrection. 

183 8 Deu^i of Talleyrand. War with 

Mexico (q. v.). 

1839 Insurrections in Paris. 

184 U Louis Nttpoh*on makes another attempt 

ut Boulogne (Aug. 0); fulls ami is im¬ 
prisoned. Attempt on the King’s 
life by Donnes Reinterment of Na¬ 
poleon 1 # . in the II Ole I den Invalided 
(Dec. 15). 

1843 Death of the; Duke of Orleans. 

1840 Lecompte’s attempt, on the King's life' 

(April 1,6). Louis Napoleon es¬ 
capes from Ham (May 25). Henri 
attempts to kill the King (July 20). 

1847 Surrender of Abdcl-Koder to the 

French. 

1848 ‘’Reform banquet” prohibited; dia- 

aatisfaction culminates In revolution; 
^barricades thrown up (Feb. 22); 
abdication of Louis Phillippe 
(Feb. 24); Republic proclaimed (Feb. 
20}; Louis Napoleon elected to Na¬ 
tional Assembly (June J3); insur¬ 
rection of extreme Republicans in 
Paris (June 23); Paris In a elate of 
siege (Juno 25); surrender of lnsur- 
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genls(JuneSG). Napoleon proclaimed 
President-elect of the French Re¬ 
public (Dec 20). 

18 50 Deat h of Louis Phillippo at Olnimnont 
18 51 (The) r««/> d>£tat (Dec. 2); Napoleon 
dissolves the Assembly, proclaims 
universal suffrage, culls for election 
of president for ten yearn, and de 
dares Paris in u state of siege; 
Tnijcita and others arrested ; 1H0 
. members of Assembly arrested ; re¬ 
sistance in st.rei t- put down with 
great loss of life (Dc<. 3-1); elections 
for president iDec. 21*22); nflirma- 
tive votes, 7 .473,431; uegat iv e, 644,351. 
18 52 Napoleon installed ns Prince President. 

(Jan L; banishment of S3 members 
of Assembly and transpoiLaliou of 
575 persons for resisting roup d't (at \ 
the Senate asks Napoleon to assqinr 
the title of Emperor (Nov 7); vote on 
the subject (Nov 21-22 1 , ayes, 7,854, 
189; ones, 253,145. Louis pro¬ 
claimed as Napoleon III iDec 
2 ). 

1853 Marriage of Louis Napoleon to El. 

«£.njk Db Montijo; pardon of 8,(KM) 
politic ill offelidi rs ; plot to uHnWI 
nate the Empeior. 

1854 Treaty ok i’onsTvntinoti.e < M/ir« h 

12). War declared with Russia 
(March 27). v For itrtfuta of ( kimkan 
Wah mc Russia, Tiukkv, and 
Great Britain). 

185 5 Opening of Pan-- l*,\posh Ion. Two at¬ 

tempts on the Empeim’s life. 

1850 Jintli of the Pijnce Imperial iMurrh 
16). Peace with Russia (March fl(n 
I 857 Archbishop of Pm b assassmated (Jim 
3) f'oiilereiice on NeucluileJ difil 
cutty (March 15». 

1858 OK* ini's attempt to ii-sassin.it< tjie 

Emperor (Jan. 1), trial of the Count 
de Moiilidembert 

1859 France declares war with Aus 

tria twr \r-TiiiA am! Itai.v), M\- 
ulnta (June -D; Soi.fi.uino vJune 
21;; fu aty «»f Zrun ii (Nov HU. 
1800 France demand'. theiesHum of Savoy 
and Nice 

] 861 Sardinian boundary Beaty iMarch 7) 
Intervention in Mixun \whhft «•<) 

1803 Kle. lion of Thiers-, Favre,OUivier,and 

others) m opposition to file Govern 
nient. 

1804 Death of Marshal PelistJcr, Duke of 

Mulrtkoff. France agrees to c\ aclinic 
Romo (Sept 15) 

186 5 Death of Proudhon, Moray, and Mag- 

nan 

1806 Congress at. Pari** on Roumanian affairs. 
180 7 International Exhibition 
opened (April 1), visit of many 
crowned beads; attempt to 
nate the Emperor of Russia (June GV 
180 8 Treaties with Italy, Prussia, and Meck¬ 
lenburg. 

1809 Death of Lamartine (Feb. 28j. Election 
riots at Paris (June 11); new'consti¬ 
tution promulgated (Sept. 10); resig¬ 
nation of ministers (Dec. 27). 


A.l>. 

1870 Prmce Piorrc Bonaparte shoots WJptor 

Noir (Jan. 10); tiled and acquitted 
(March 20); riots iu Purls (Feb. 8-9); 
plots against the Emperor’s life dis¬ 
covered ; plt-bitn lie on change of con¬ 
stitution (May H); vote affirmative ; 
nominntiou of Leopold for the Span¬ 
ish throne creates warlike feeling ; 
Leopold withdraws. France requires 
guarantees fiom Prussia; reinsert, 
war declared by France against 
Prussia (July 15); English media¬ 
tion refused (July 20); Pnih#iaus blow 
up bridge of Kchl ; engagements at 
Saaiuuuich (Aug 2 4), alternate «uc- 
cew* ; Battle of Woerth iAug. 6); 
defeat of the French , Forhacb taken 
by Hermans (Aug. 6i: Stratum* 
invested (Aug. Kb; J>attle of Oour- 
celles (Aug. 11), Prussians take 
Nam.*, Battle of Gravelotte 
(Aug. 18); defiuf of French; M£tx 
invested (Aug, 31;; Battle of Ykadiw, 
Geinuns repulH'd tAug 25); Battle 
of Sedan great victory of the Prus- 
aians (Sept h; mm ielide! - f Napo¬ 
leon and tin at my iSept 2 l ; Paris in¬ 
vested i$t*pL .19), Stra-Lurg surren- 
du u (Sept 37 . Metz capitulate*tOcl. 
27'; geneiid Mitcert«of the Germans ; 
rtefi at of the Army of the North (Dec. 
23) 

1871 Hotrov taken (Jm , 6); A Jenson (Jhii 

17;, King of Pi in? m a proclaimed ICm- 
peior of German} at Vcr*idllos (Jnn £ 
IM, last sorlie from Paris (Jail. 19); 
peace signed (Feb 27); France 
agrees to give up Alsaie (except Bol- 
foit), a llfih of Lorraine, with Metz 
and ThumviUe, and to pay five mil¬ 
liard h of frunes. Prussians cuter 
Pans (March D. National Assembly 
deposes the Bonupaxtes; \ei>adlox 
evm uated (March 12) Outbreak of 
the Commune (March ISi; Pads 
taken by storm (May 28). Tin Kits 
* eievPd President of the Fulnoii 
Repvklic (Aug. 3D, 

1 8 75£ Death of tiie Duke de Perrigny (Jan. 

12) Comint M lal treaty with Belgium 
and England abrogated (Feb. 2). 

1873 Death of Napoleon III at Ghisol- 

hur.-f (Jan 9/. New treaty nf evacu 
alion sigmd with Germany (March 
15). Thars resigns (May 2*4); Mc¬ 
Mahon become* President (May 25); 
war indemnity paid in full (Sopr. 5>; 
(tcrinunH leave Verdun (Sept. 13i, 
presidential term fixed at seven veara 
(Nov. 19); Baza ink condemned to 
death for hating surrendered Muz 
(Dec, 10), sentence commuted to 
twenty year*' imprisonment (Dec 12'. 

1874 Execution of Coininuuists. Escape of 

Ihizaine (Aug. ID 

1875 Ministry resigns (Jan 6). New consti¬ 

tution adopted (Jan. 29). M. Buffet 
forms u ministry (March 12). PIV 
gnmnge of Paray-le Mon ini. Great 
inundations. Amended constitutkm 
Adopted (J uly 10). 
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OUTLINES OF HISTORY. 


A.!). 

1876 Elections for Senate and Deputies* 

Buffet replaced by Dufaure; Amnesty 
for Uommn nlsN (June 28) ; Dufaure 
resigns ; Jules Simon forms a min 
iwtry 

1877 Resignation of the Jules Simon min¬ 

istry (May 17); the Dm de Bioglie 
forms new ministry ; Pn-siih nt Mc¬ 
Mahon dissolves (lie ('humher of 
Deputies ‘June 25); preset utmn of 
tiambotbi (Aug. 23 1 ; Death of 
TlilEKH (Kept 8), General eleithuin 
X Oct. 14) ; gi eat lt< pu hi ican map n 11 u-« ; 
Du fame form- u mini-try (Dee, hi). 
187 8 Intermit,baud Exhibition opened at 
I’arih (Mav f I) ; Tin (■(i’htkhkI'iiam- 
iuucp (Henry V 1 writes a let.it r as¬ 
sorting Ins '‘divine light/' 

1870 McMahon regipnB<Jmi 28); Jules 
Grevy elected President by the. Sen¬ 


ate (Jan. HO); Gambetta become*? 
Ihesldentof the Oharabef; new min¬ 
istry funned by Wuddiogton (Feb. 1); 
rommunist umuesiy bill pushed * Feb. 
21); M. Ferry inliodueca education 
bill- to abolish Jesuit colleges; 
• Prince Louis Napoleon killed 
in Zululmid (June I); Wmldmgtori 
ministry resigns (Dee. 21); M. De 
Freyariet forms new ministry. 

1880 Death of Dm d<* Gramont and Jules 

Favrc, Ferry's ed mat ton bills it* 
jetted (Marc h 0); decree dissolves 
JeMiiit and other older- in France; 
many protest; expulsion c nrried out 
(June 30); geneiaJ amnesty bill 
passed (July 3i; Jules Ferry forms 
■ new ministry (Sept 20). 

1881 Municipal elections Taior the Govern¬ 

ment , loan of 40,000,(XKY. taken up 


three times over ; discussion on 
#n-ufin‘ile lisle (March 21); inva¬ 
sion of Tunis (April); treaty signed 
with the Bey (May IV) gives France 
virtual suzerainty; excitement in 
Italy; treaty ratified by the Senate 
(May 23); reception of Gambetta ut 
Cal»or« (May 25); sc rutin lie Itete re¬ 
jected (MHy ft); elections give lurge 
Republican gums (Sept.); Fifiiuh 
troops enter Tunis (Oct. 10); Ferry 
cabinet resigns (Nov. 10); Gambetta 
becomes Premier. 

1 8 88 In Senate the Republican* gain 22 seats 
(Jan 8); scrullnck lisfe rejected (Jan. 
•fti); Gsmbetta’a ministry resign (Jan. 
30) : Freydnet forms n ministry: re¬ 
signs (July 2ft>, on rejection of vote, 
of credit to protect Suez Canal 
Duclerc forma a ministry (Aug. 7), 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


A.lL 

1500 Accession of Hunky VIII.; he inarnes 
Catherine of Aiagon 

1510 Execution of Dudley and F.mpmm 

15 IB James IV, of Scotland invades Eng¬ 
land ; Battle of Flodden Field ; 
Slots defeated 

15*20 “ Field of the Cloth of Gold" Mi 
France). 

I5M9 Fall of Cakoivai. Wolshi 

1533 llenry VIII murnc- Anne Bulki n ; 

Crauiimr deelari * lurmei marriage 
void 

1534 Rebellion of Fit/geruld in Iieland 

Papal supremacy deun d m England 

1535 Rxei ulion of Sir Thomas Mon. 

1530 Anne BoloyncX suited (May PJi, Henry 

marries LadvJani. Ski dum-u <May 
20 ). 

1537 Death of Ijidy Jane Sej mour 

153 8 II *nry suppresses the inonastencs 

15*10 Henry marries Anne of Cle\cs vJ.ui 
6); divorced (July ft), m.unes Catiik 
KIN E 1 loW AllO I Aug 8) , EXeCllt loll 
of Cromwell ; James V. of Scotland 
dies; MaHY proclaimed Queen ot 
Scots; legoncy of C.odmal De.iton 

1 54SI Catherine Howard executed Henry 
V111. takes the title of King of lie- 
laud. 

15 13 Henry marries CAiifJTK'vr Park. 

134 0 Assassination of Cordtrai J leu ton. Re¬ 
gent of Scotland. 

15 17 Execution of the Eu-lof Surrey iJan, 
lft). Death of rirnry VM1 ; a< cession 
ol Edward V } , under piotectorship 
of ihe Duht, pf Somerset. 

1 54U Execution of Lord Seymour ; anestof 
his brother, the Duke of Somerset. 

15554 Execution of the Duke of Somerset 

1533 Death of Ed waul VJ : Laky Jane 
Grey proclaim* d Queen (July 10,; 
whe relfniptudich (he title; Mart 
( daughter of Catherine of Aragon) 
proclaimed. 

15 34 Wyatt*.- immrmhon suppressed , Exe 
ciitlou of Lady Jaim they ami Lord 


a D. 

(iuilf>>nl Dudley (Feb. 12); Queen 
Mury marries Philip II of Spain. 
1555 John Rodgers burnt at the stake (Feb 
4i; Riiilev and Latimer burnt ij)ct. 
101 . 

1550 Continued persecution of Protestants ; 

burning of Ckanmuk (Oct Kb 
1558 Calais lost to England , Mary of Scot¬ 
land mnirles flic Puuphiue ; accefcj 
sion of Eliza both (Nm 17). 
Kiiox'h Scotch reformation (1550- 
1500) 

1551* Ait of linifohnity restores Protestant 
religion 

1505 Mary, Queen of Scot*, marries Lord 
Daruley. 

1500 Mckdku or Ri/zio by Datnley (March 
ft) 

1507 As-a-sirmtioii of Duridci (Fob 1(H; 

Mary act used of » on in wince , Mary 
mat nos Doth well (May 15), idHlieates 
In fa\or of her *»on. James V L , Earl 
t»f Murray icgent 

150 8 Mary <*m ape* from puson defeated 
by Murray al Langhiric (May 13), 
8i ek* shelter m Englauu. 

1570 Regent Mu run murdered ; Lennox la 

ionics regent 

1571 Liuiiioa murdered. Mar becomes re- 
* gent 

1370 Fitzgeiaid’s Irish rebellionsuppressed, 

1580 Lord Grey anil Admiml Winter take 

fortress of Srnervvjck in Ireland fnun 
* Italian*, and butcher 700 prisoners. 

1581 CampianV Jesuit conspiracy aup- 

pfeMsed. 

15 87 Execution of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, at Fotherlngay Castle. 

158 8 Spanish Armada repulsed 'nee 

Spain*. 

1598 Irish rebellion of O'Neil or Tyrone ; 

English defeated ut, Blackwatcr. 
1601 Execution of the Kail of Essex (Feb 
25) 

1603 Death of Queen Eli z a but u ; accession 
of James VI. of Scotland as Jamks 


A.l». 

I. of Great Britain ; union of Scot¬ 
land and England 

1605 Discovery of the Gunpowder Plot 
(Nov. 6) of Guy Fawkes, Cntosby, 
Digby, and others to blow up king, 
lord-, and commons • 

1009 James drives Irish from Ulster and 
divides the land among English and 
Scotch. 

1011 Title of baronet created by James T. 
1610 Death of William Shakespeare- 
1018 Sir Waltn RalHgh executed. * 

16Ml Impeachment of Loiu> Bacon, 

10M5 Accession of Ckakle.s 1 , he marricn 
PriiiLPtw Henrietta Marin of France. 
10M8 Duke of Buckingham assassinated by 
John Felton. 

1637 Tnal of John Hampdun lor resisting 

ship money levy. * 

1638 Sm.r.MN Lkaghk and Covinant sub- 

H'tibcd In Scotland. 

1039 Pacification of Dunne ; Cffarles I. with- 
diaws army from Scotland. 

1641 Earl of Stafford beheaded ; Judg¬ 
ment against Humpdon annulled ; 
Ulster rebellion in Irclmid, 

101M (ilmrles attempts to mUc mcmix'rs in 
the House; outbreak of the 
Civil War; Buttle of Edgolull 
(Oct i!3). 

1643 Battlow of Cbulgrovo (June 18) and 

Newbury (Sept. 20); covenant ap¬ 
proved by Parliament. 

1644 Battle of MaratonMoor; victory 

of Cromwell; second battle of 
Newbury (Oct 27). 

1645 Archbishop Laud beheaded (Jan. 10); 

Battla of Naaeby (June 14); de¬ 
cisive defeat of Royalists; Battle of 
philiphnugli; Montrose defeated by 
the Covenanters. 

1640 Charles I. seeks refuge in Scotland : Is 
given np to the Parliament. 

1049 Trial of the king ; sentenced (Jan. 127) : 

execution of Chari** I. (Jun. 
30); massacre and capture of Du »o 
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k.B. 

nmx (Ireland) by Cromwell (Sept. 

11 ). 

1650 Marquis Of Montrose beheaded in Scot- 
land. 

1661 Charles II. crowned at Scone, Scot¬ 
land (Jan. 1); Battle of Worces¬ 
ter (Sept. ft); defeat of Royalists ; 
Charles escapes to France. 

165 3 Lono Parliament dissolved by Crmn- 
•» well (April 20>, ho lwcymes Lord 

Protector (Dec,. 10). 

16 5 7 Convention gives Cromwell power to 
appoint hie auccensoi ; Death of Ad¬ 
miral Blake. 

1058 Death of Oliver Cromwell (Sept. 

1ft); Richard Cromwell succeeds him. 

1659 Richard resign* title of Lord Protector. 

1660 The Restoration; Charles II. re¬ 

turns to England. 

1661 Execution of Marquis of Argyle in 

Scotland. 

1 668 Act of Uniformity (May 19); Charles 
# marries Catherine of Rragurn,a (May 
20 ). 

1665 The Grout Plague in London 
1C60 The Great Tendon Fin*. 

1G74 Death of the poet John Milton. 

1678 Titus Oates aim ms the tounlry by Mo¬ 
ri ea of a false “ popish plot ’’ Sir 
{pdtuond Berry Godfrey found mur¬ 
dered. 

16 79 IIarf:ah Coitrirn Act paused (31 Charles 
11, C. 2«; Archbishop Shuipe mur¬ 
dered b> Coven an l«rs, who defeat 
Olaverhouse at London Hill, hut me. 
routed at Boticwku. Bulimic. 

16 80 Execution of Lord Stafford (Dee. Jill). 
16 83 Discovery of Rye house Plot (to aerurc 
succession for Duke of Monmouth); 
execution of Lord Russell (July 21); 
of Algernon Sydney (Dec 7i. 

16 85 Accession of James II. (Fob 0); An¬ 
ti ylk’h rebellion suppressed; he is 
* executed (Juno ftO), Duke op Mon¬ 
mouth (natural son of Charles II i 
lands ut Lyme (Juno 11); proclaimed 
king at Taunton (June 20>; Battle 
of Sedffemoor (July C), defeat of 
the it hols; Monmouth executed 
. (July 15). 

1688 Acquittal of the seven bishops (June 
80); Abdication of James II. 

(Dec 2ft). 

1089 William and Mary proclaimed King 
and Queen (Feb. Ift); James If. lands 
In Ireland , ClaverhoiiBc's rebellion 
* in Scotland suppressed. 

1690 William I'll, lands In Ireland (June 14); 

. Battle of the Boyne (July 1); 

James defeated. 

1691 Treaty op Limerick deprives James 

' of power hi Ireland, and grant a am¬ 

nesty to rebels, 

1093 Massacre of Glencoe, 

1694 Death of Queen Maf}\ . 

1701 Death of Jamea II. at St. Germain 
(Sttpt. IjB>. 

1708 Death of William III.; accession of 
Qiteeh Anne. 

1704 Irish “ Popery Act ” passed ; Battle of 
Donau worth. 


A.I). 

1706 Battle op Rami lies ; MARLnoRotrmi 

victorious 

1707 Union of England and Scotland ae 

Great Britain. 

1708 French squadron routed by Admiral 

Byng. 

17 00 Battle of Malplaquet : defeut of 
French by Marlborough. 

1710 SachcvcreH’s rlol*; disKTUing meetJug- 
houses destroyed. 

1713 Treaty op Utrecht terminates the 

wars of Queen Anne. 

1714 Death of Queen Anne (Aug. 1i acces¬ 

sion of George I.; Hanoverian suc¬ 
cession begins. 

1715 Insurrection of the Earl of Mar In 

Scotland in favor of the Pretender. 
Battles of Preston and SherifT- 
mulr ; defeat of the rebels ; Land¬ 
ing of the Chevalier at Peterhead 
(Dec 22). 

1719 Bailie of Glensheil. 

1780 “ .South Sea Bubble * collapses. 

1738 Death of Hu* Duke of Marlborough. 

17 34 “Wood’* half-pence" excitement In 

Ireland. 

1737 Death of George 1., accession of 
George II. 

1737 Death of Queen Caroline. 

1743 Battle of Di'ttjnoen (Juno Pi); Eng¬ 
lish and llessians defeat the Fiench. 
17 45 The Young Preieiith r landsui Moidurt, 
8c.ot.huid , Battle of Preston 
Pans (Jan. 17). defeat of Royalist*; 
the; rebels enter England 
17 46 Battle of Falkirk (Jan, 17); Royal¬ 
ist m de feated ; Battle of Culloden 
(April l<b; total route of the Pre¬ 
tender 

1747 Execution of Lord Lovat 

1758 “New Style” chronology adopted; 

Sept 3 c outlied as Sept 14. 

1756 (’omnicmeinent of Seven Years War 
17 57 Conquest of India begun (a<v India); 
Admiral Ryng executed (March 14) 

1760 Death of George II. accession of 

Gkohue III ; conquest of Canada 
i which see) , Th mot's invasion of 
Ireland. 

1761 Geoige III. moi'ies Charlotte Sophia 

of MeekhiTiburg-Sf relit/. 

1763 Wat declun d wilh Spam (se> Spain). 
1763 Pea( k of Paris ends Seven Years 
War; ariosi of John Wilkes for 
sedition 

1765 American Stamp Aot passed 

(March 22); death of the Pretender, 
ut Rome 

1 773 Royal Man luge Act pti^d, 

177$ Revolt In American Colonics {*<■£ 
United States). 

17 78 Death of Lord Chatham ; Relief Bill 
for Irish Cal,holies passed. 

17 80 Lord George Gordon’s unti-popery riots 
in Loudon, 

1781 Trial and acquittal of Gordon. 

17 83 Independence of United States 

acknowledge! by provisional treaty 
at Tari* (Nov. 30). 

1786 Attempt on the king’s life by Margaret 
Nicholson (insane). 


A.D. 

17 8 8 Impeachment of Warren Hast 
ings opened by Edmund Burke (Feb. 
1ft) , death <»f Young Pretender at 
Rome (Man.ii ft) ; fnwuitly of the 
king made known (Nov. 19). 

17 89 Regency Bill wlthdiawii on act ount of 

Ui« king’s recovery, public thanks¬ 
giving (April 23). 

1793 First Coalition «gnh»M Frame. 

1703 Wurdeclared against Fiance. 

1794 JIahtm Cot-pun suspended ; Buttle of 

Brest (June 1); Loin* IIowk defeats 
the French fleet. 

179 5 The Prince of Whiles marries Caroline 
of Brunswick (April R); Warren 
Hastings acquit ted (April 2ft), Orange 
ilulw formed in Ireland. 

1796 Bhth of Piunckss Chaklottf ; death 

of Robert Burns. 

1797 Bank ot England stops paytneiit (Feb. 

27i, death of Edmund Burke (July 
2?»), 

1798 J/(px'an Corpus Act suspended; re- 

bellion hi Ireland ; Tl.itlle of KUuri- 
leiuMu) yftj; leheK smecspful: Butllo 
of Antrim (June?), lebclsdefeated; 
Battle of the Nile *Ang 1). great 
\h lory of N< Ison over the French. 

1 799 Irish renelhon completely suppressed. 

1800 Attempt ou tin* king's bfe by Hatfield. 

1801 Legislative Union of Great Brit¬ 

ain and Ireland. Battle of 
C orrMifcGKN iApril 2>; NeDon vie* 
tori out* ; Ilfthtu* Ciu-pus suspended 
< April 1ft); Pence of Amiens .tu t. 1;. 
1803 VS in again declar'd against Fuime 
\which *o) . KmineifV rebellion lu 
Ireland suppressed , he is esculled 
i Sept 20i. 

1805 Battle of Trafalgar (Oil,. 21): vlc- 

turv and death of Horatio Nelson 
I 806 Death of Wnuoi I’nr; “ Dclnate 
Imeshgalion ” into conduct of Prin¬ 
cess Caroline <May»; death <>f 
CiiAiii.Lh James Fox ittt.pf. Jft). 
1807 “Gjdcrs in Council’’(Jan. 71; slave 
trade whollriud ^March25) ; death of 
Cardinal lknry Stuart, cluiinant of 
the English throne. 

1806 Peninsular War begins "«e 

* Scain). 

1809 Battle of Cokvnna (Jan. 1ft); death 
of Sir John Moore ; impeachment 
of the Duke of York ; Watchmen 
Expedition (Aug.). 

18 10 Irish ugituliou for repeal of the Union , 

the king’s Insanity returns (Nov, 2); 
eomiuerciul depletion. 

1811 The Piunck of Wales Incomes Re- 
dent (Feb. 5) ‘ Luddite HoIhiNov ). 
I) ANir.i, OHHwnki.l forms t he Roman 
Catholic Board (Dec SO). 

1813 Mr. Perceval, the Premier, a.s*ulsiwiled 

by Bellingham in the House, the 
United Slides declare war against 
Gieat Britain (June 18) (mc United 
States) 

1814 Peace with France (which */); Treaty 

of Ghent elosw war wilh the United 
States (Dee 24). 

1815 Battle of Waterloo tJ une 18); final 
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OUTLINES OF HISTORY. 


A. I>. 

defeat of NApoIcon I. by the Dux* 
of Wellington and Bluchkr in 
Belgium ; insurrection hi Tipperary, 
Ireland ; marriage of princess Char¬ 
lotte to Prince Leopold of Saxe- 
t’oburg. 

18IT Halvas Corjwtt Act suspended; death 
of Princess Clmrlot*c (Nov rt». 

1819 Birth of i^t'EKN Victoria (May 24). 

1840 Death of Geoigc III.; amnion of 

GeoruK IV. (Jail. 29); Cato Street 
conspiracy distovered (Feb. Jib; 
tilal of CJ.uc’on Caroline (Aug. Nov ). 

1841 Coronation of George IV. (July 19); 

(Lath of t^ueeu Caroline (Aug 7); 

< outrageH in Ireland 

1844 George IV. visits Scotland; “ White- 
boy 11 outrages in Ireland. 

1 844 Death of Bonn Byron. 

1830 Commercial panic. 

18S*7 Battle of Navaiuno; thf allies de¬ 
feat Turkish and Egyptian tiectw. 
18.49 Roman Catholic Keliel' Bill pansed 
(April 13); riots in London. 

1830 Death of Gcoige IV.; accession of 

William IV. (June 2fli; ministry of 
the Duke of Wellington. 

1831 Reform Bill rejected by the Lords 

(Ocl. 7); riot* in Bristol (Oct. 29). 

18 34 English Reform Bill passed 
(June 7); death of* Sill Walter 
‘ Hcott (Sept. 21), Irish Reform Bill 

parked (Aug 7). 

1 83-1 Slavery cease* m the colonies 
18 35 Corporal ion Reform Bill parsed < Sept 
9); Peel ministiy 

18 37 Death of William IV.: accession of 
Queen Victoria (June 2th, Hano¬ 
ver separated fmm Great Bntuin 
18 3 8 Coronation of V ictoriu (June528); Irish 
Poor Law Bill passed (JuJy 31). min¬ 
istry of Viscounl Melbourne. 

1839 War with China {Which sec ); murder 
' of Lord Norbury in Ireland. 

184-0 Mauriaub of Victoria with Prince 
Alhkht of Saxt* Coliurg (Feb 30): 
*. assault of Oxford on the (£iteeu 
(June 10) 

1841 Bittli of Auif.iit Edward, Prinre of 
Wales ; Peel ministry formed 
1814 Attack* on the Queen by Fru eis (May 
30>, by Bean (June 3) ; Income Tax 
pa-**ed (Aug); peace with China 
(Dec.) 

1811 I rial or Daniel OV\>fnfll, at Dublin 
loi sedition tF' 0 12); convicted, 
fmeil,and Impiwmcd - released from 
prison (Sept 5). 

184 5 Grout famine *ln Ireland, Pu*eyite or 
Tracta'iuh controveif-y ; railway 
mania , anti eom law agitation 


A.D. 

pressed; the leaders condemned to 
death (Oct. ft). 

1849 Sentence of Irish insurgents commuted 

to transportation ; Encumbered Es¬ 
tates Act (Irish) passed ; cholera re¬ 
appears in England. 

18 50 Death of the poet WordhwoXtii, Sir 
Rojieut Peel, and the Duke of Cam¬ 
bridge ; Fate assaults the Queen 
1851 The Great Exhibition Opened 
(M ay 1). 

18 54 Death of the poet Thomas Moore; 
. • riots in Belfast; death of the Duke 
of Wellington (Kept. ID ; Aberdeen 
ministry. 

18 53 English and French fleets enter the 
Bosphorus (Oct. 22); protocol be¬ 
tween Fug’and, Frame, Austria, and 
Prussia signed iDe<. 5). 

1854 Alliance between England, France, and 
Turkey (March J2) ; war declared 
against Husain (March 28). (For 
events of Fuhho- Tot ki*h or Crimean 
War set IlrnwiA anti Turkey.) Crys¬ 
tal Pa)iiec opened June 10) ; Wash 
ington Tii'ttty with United States, re¬ 
garding fishery dal ms. 

18 55 Aberdeen Ministry resigns (Jan 29). 

Palmeision fonn* a ministry (Feb.). 

1850 Peace with Russia proclaimed (April 

111 ) ; war with China (which sec ); 
war with Persia (Nov.); Persians 
take Herat (Oct. 25>; Bushin* taken 
by English (Dec 10). 

1857 Indian JSIutiny begins (*v»< India); 

Pei stall Wat concluded by Peace of 
Teheran . Herat, restored; com¬ 
mercial punte (Nov >. 

1858 Muin.ige of the Princess-Royal to 

Prime Fiedeiick William of Prussia 
(Jan. 25): Derby-Dl*raeh Ministiy 
formed (Feb 20); Jew ish Disabilities 
Bill passed (July 23); India Bill 
passed (Aug 2). 

1859 Neutmlily in Italian war declared; 

Dei by Ministry defeated on the Re¬ 
form Bill, resigns (June ID; Pal¬ 
merston- Russell Ministry formed 
(June 18); death of Loitn Ma/au 
i.ay (l)ec 

18 60 Commercial treaty with France CMurrli); 

peace with China (Oct 24). 

1801 Complication* with United States in 
* regard to the Trent Affair ; Slidell 
and Mason taken from a British mail 
steamer (Nov. 8); Death of Al¬ 
bert, the Prince Consort (Dec. 
ID; Slidell and Mason released (Dec. 
28).. 

1804 Second International ExhibltionjMay 
li; Princes* Alice marries I.onis of 


184 0 Commercial panic. ; repeal of the Hesse (July D ; l’rtnee Alfred de- 

‘ Corn Laws (June 2rt); food riots | dines the throne of Greece (Oct 23); 

in Tipperurj ; Russell ministry dlatruss in cotton manufacturing din- 

tormed. tricls ; riots In Ireland. 

18 17 Death of Q'ConneN (May 15): Govern- 1803 Marriage of the. Prince of Wales to 
metR expends LI 0,000,000 for relief Princess Alexandra of Denmark 

of Irish sufferers, (March J0> ; death of the novelist 

1848 chartist demonctiution in T.omlcin ; Tn ackeray ,D<*t. 24). 

Irish rebellion, beaded by Smith 1864 Birth of n son to the Prince of W^lcfl 
O’Brien, Meagher, and others, nup- (Jan. 8); Ionian Islands given to 


AJ>. 

Greece; powers as to Confederate 
privateers discussed ; _ Schleswig- 
Holstein conference. 

1865 Death of Richard Cobdcu (April 2); 
of Lord Palmerston (Oct. 18); cattle 
plague in England and Ireland; Fe¬ 
nian movement in Ireland ; James 
Stephens, “ Head-Center,”” arrcRtud 
(Nov. 11); escapes (Nov. 24) ; Earl 
Russell, Premier; commercial treaty 
wTth Austria (Dec. 16). 

1800 Gladstone Introduces Reform Bill 
(March 12); defeated (June 18); min¬ 
isters resign (June 26); third Derby 
cubinet formed (July 6) ; marriage 
of Princess Helena to Prince Chris-* 
tlan of Schleswig-Holstein (July 5); 
Atlantic cubic a success; Habeas 
Corpus suspended in Ireland ; Fe¬ 
nians in Canada (which see). 

1867 New Reform Act, passed (Aug. 15); 

Fenian outbreaks; war ’with 
Abyssinia, on account of imprison¬ 
ment of British subjects ; Sir Robert 
Napier made chief of expedition. 

1808 Earl of Derby resigns (Feb. 25); Dis¬ 
raeli Ministry formed (Feb. 2ft); 
Theodore of Abyssinia defeated 
(April 10); commits suicide (April 18); 
Gladstone's resolution for Disestab¬ 
lishment of Irish Church pusses Com¬ 
mons (April 30); death of Lord 
Brougham (May 7); Scotch and Irish 
reform acts passed (July 33); Parlia¬ 
ment dissolved (Nov 11); new Parlia¬ 
ment meets (Dec. 10); Disraeli re¬ 
signs; Gladstone forms a ministry 
(Dec, ft). 

1869 Convention on “ Alabama Claims’’ 

signed: rejected by the United 
Slate* Earl Spencer made Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland Iiuku Church 
Bill receives the royal absent (July 
2G); death of the Kail of Derby 
(Oct. 23). 

1870 Death of Charles Dickens (June 9); 

Irish Land Bill brought in (Feb. 
15); receives loyal assent (July 8); 
neutrality In Franco--Prussian war 
proclaimed (July 1ft); Treaty with 
Prussia und France for neutrality of 
Belgium (Aug. 11); Mr. Johu Bright 
resigns (Dec. 20). 

1871 Princess Louise marries the Marqttlft of 

Lome (March 20); death of Sir John 
F. Ilerschcl (May 11>; or Grote the 
.historian (June 18); Black SeA'on- 
ference (March 13) {m Russia) ; 
serious illness of Prince of Wales, 
(Dec.); Scott Centenary at Edin¬ 
burgh ; riots in Dublin ; Washing¬ 
ton Treaty with United States, re-‘ 
girding Alabama Claims (May 8). 

1874 National thanksgiving for recovery of 
the Prim* of Wales (Feb. 87); O’Con- 
nor threatens the Qncen (Fefi, 89): 
supplemental treaty about Alabama 
Claims (Feb. 3;; award of Alabama 
arbitrators (Sept. 14); commercial 
treaty wllh Franca (Nov. 5); riots in 
Belfast 





GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND,—AUSTRALIA, 
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18 T 3 ath of Lord Lytton (Edward Bui wer) 

(Jan. 18) ; Mr. Gladstone resigns 
after defeat on Dublin University 
Bill (March 13); resumes office (March 
17); visit of the Shah of Persia; 
Judicature Bill passed (Aug. 5). War 
* with Athantee ; Sir Gurnet Wol- 
seley In command. 

1874 Marriage of the Duke of Edinburgh to 

the Grand Duchess Mario Alexan- 
droVna of Russia (Jan. 23); general 
elections; Conservative gains; Glad¬ 
stone resigns (Feb. 17); Mr Disraeli 
forms a tuinMry. End of “Tlch- 
bome M trial (Feb. 28); Anlumtees 
«, defeated (Jun. 31); i.ienly sigiu*d (Feb. 
13), 

1875 Moody and Snnkoy ** revival;" Prince 

of V^ales visits India; Suck Canal 
stock bought by England (Nov. 1). 
O’Connell Centenary m Ireland. 

1816 The Queen ptochilmod " Empress of 
India" (May li; Extiiement about 
Bulgarian atrocities ; ** Home Rule " 
for Ireland (h'feutod, 291 against 61 
votes; Di«kahm raised to the peerage 
as the Eaiu, or BaAi'oNspiuui 

1877 Neutrality in Rn-so Tmkisli war pro¬ 
claimed (April 30); Duke of Mail- 
bornugh made Lord Lieuleuunt of 
Ireland ; Gladstone's resolutions in 
regard to Turkey defeated. 

187 8 Excitement in legurd to Russian ad¬ 
vance on Constantinople; resignation 
of Lord Cnrnavou (Jan. 24>; of the 
Karl of Derby (March 28) ; Karl of 
Salisbury’s circular (April 2); c^eath 
of Earl Russell (May 28) ; Earl of 
Leitrim shot in Ireland ; Beucomfleld 
and Sftlisbuiy at lend the Berlin Con¬ 
ference in behalf of England , 
Trbaty of Rerun signed (July 13); 
War in Afghanistan; Gen. 
Roberts victorious at Pkiwak Pass 
(D ec. 2); British occupy Jcllalabad 
(Dec. 20), 


A.n. 

1870 Yakoob Khan recognized ub Ameer 
(May 9); British troops retire; treaty 
of peace (May 30); massacre of Brit¬ 
ish residents of Cabul (Sept. 3); Gen. 
Roberta icaches Cubui (Sept. 28); ab¬ 
dication of Yakoob Khan (Oct. 10); 
Afghans defeated ut Sbcrpur (Dec. 
23). Zulu War ; British troops 
enter Zululand (Jan. 12); massacre 
of Isandfia, 8:17 killed (.ran. 22); 
victory at Kambula (March 29); 
Princk Lons Naj’oleon killed by 
Zulus (June 1); Sir Garnet Wolseley 
takes command (June 23); Battle 
* of Uluncli ; total defeat of Pete 
wayo (July 4); he. Is captured (Aug. 

28) . Marriage of the Duke of Con¬ 
naught to Princess Louise Margaret 
of Prussia (Mar. 13). Great di-tress 
and famine in Ireland ; Mr. Parnell 
visits the United.SI ales In beluilf of 
the Land League; anti rent agitation. 

1880 Fighting continue* in Afghanistan; 

Shore Ali made Governor of Cundu- 
har; Ayoob Klnm attacks Canduhur 
and repulses Gen. Bui rows (July 27), 
sortie from Cuudahur falls (Aug. 16), 
Gen. Roberts relieves Canduhar (Aug. 
31j; defeats Ayoob (Sept. 1) General 
election, great Liberal gains ; Beil- 
cormfii ld Ministry resigns (April 22/; 
Glad-tone forms a miui.-tiy (April 

29) ; Bradlaugh refuses to take the 
oath. In Ireland, i’esistnme to evh- 
tloim f great contributions to relieve 
distress from United States* Canada, 
and elsewhere; Compensation for 
Disturbance Bill rejec ted ; speech of 
Dillon at Kildare (Aug. J5i; Lord 
MmuitruoirW ahot (Sept. 25); *• Boy¬ 
cotting " practiced; arrest of I'nnu 11, 
Heuly, and otheis on charge of con¬ 
spiracy to prevent payment of rent; 
trial of Purnell begins (Dec 28). 

1881 Duke of Argyll resigns from cabinet 

(April 8). Death of Lord Bea¬ 


con #fleld; Lord SallHbury becomes 

the Connery alive leader. Jury in 
Parnell case disagree; Bradlaugh ex¬ 
cluded from House or Commons; 
Coercion Act for Ireland passed 
(March 21); many arrest's; Irish 
Land Bill pa-sed by vote of 220 to 
14; Lords agree io it (Aug. 16), 
Ayoob Khan routs the Ameer and 
enters Camluhar Parnell arrested 
under Coercion Act (Oct, up, Laud 
League declared Illegal (Oct 20), 
Ayoob defeated by I he Ameer (Sept. 
22). Agrarian outrage- in Ireland. 

18 83 Parliament opens (Feb.,7); Bradlaugh 
prevented from taking the oath. # 
Attempt on the Queen's life by 
McLean (March 2). House again re- 
* fuse* to allow Bradlaugh to take this 

oath(Marchii). blatu trial of McLean; 
he is adjudged insane. Prince Leo¬ 
pold married lo Princess Helena of 
Wuldeck (April 27). Karl Uovvper 
rt'slgiiw (April 28); Earl Spinier ap- 
• pointed Lord Lieutenant ot Ireland. 
W. G Foster resigns (May 2); Lord 
Frederick Cavendish appointed Chief 
» Secretary of Ireland; Lord Cuveu- 

dish and Mr. Bmke (Under Secre¬ 
tary) assassinated in Dublm (May 
6) , Olto Trevelyan succeeds Jaird 
Cavendish , the Repression of Oim<^ 
* .Bill passed (July 11) John Bright 
resigns (July 15) as a member of 
Gladstone’s Cabinet, owing to Egyp¬ 
tian policy. The “ Cloture ’’ bill 
passed, jKTinitting closing of debate 
by majority vote Irish constabu¬ 
lary demand increased pay; 234 of 
the Dublin police force dismissed ; 
208 reinstated. Arrest of K. Dwyer 
Grey. An ears of Rent Bill passed. 
Anglo-Turlash Military Convention 
informally signed (Sept. 0). 

Eoyft for particulars of the war 
In Rerypt to coerce Auaai Bey . 


AUSTRALIA. 


A.D. 

IflOt Alleged diacovory by Portugnesc. - 
1000 Tbe Dutch observe Australia. 

1010 Coast surveyed byZeachen and others. 
IMS) Tasman coasts 8. Australia gud Van 
• Diemen’s Land. 

tOSS Western Australia named New Holland 
by Dutch. 

1000 Wilma* DA*rtim lands In Australia 
1 TOO Explorations of Willis and Oabtkkut. 
1TTO Capt. Cook and others land at Botany 
Bay, and name the country Nxw 
South Walks. 

1TT3 Explorations of Fnwieanx. 

47T* Capt. Cook explores Australia and New 

ZtULAHD. 

1TTT Third voyage of Capt. Cook. 

1700 First landing of English convicts at 
Port Jackson s Phillips, first gov¬ 
ernor, founds Sydney, 

Voyages of BUgh. 


A.T>. 

1708 Bass and Flinders discover Bass’s 
Wratts. 

1800-1805 Explorations and surveys of 
Cirunl and Flinders. 

1803 Van Pikmkn’s Lam> mow Tasmania) 

discovered ; settlement at Port 

Phillip. 

1804 Insurrection of convicts repressed 
1808 Gov. Bligh deposed for tyranny; suc¬ 
ceeded by McQuarrle. 

1830 Wkst Aiistkalia made a province. 
1830 Stuart’s explorations lu South Austra¬ 
lia. 

1835 Port Phillip (now Victobia) colonized, 
1830 South Austbaua made a province. 

1837 Founding of Mblboubnb. 

1838 Explorations of Grey In North-Wost 

Australia. 

1839 New South Wales and Tasmania ex¬ 
plored by__StUelecki; alleged dla- 


A.D. 

covery of gold In Bathurst kept secret 
. liy Gov. Glpps. 

18-10 Eyre explores West Australia. 

18 4* Svi.nkv incorporated. 

1844-48 Explorations of Lelcbhard t. Stuart, 
Mitchell, Gregory, and Kennedy, 
1840 Fitsioy made Governor-General. 

1848 Leichhardt starts on second explora¬ 
tion : party never heard of again ; 
Kennedy killed by natives. 

1850 Province of ViCTonjA established. 

1851 Gold discovered near Bathurst 

by Edward Hargreuves ; intense ex¬ 
citement In Victoria, New South 
Wales, and elsewhere; rash to 
the mines. Between May, 1851. 
and May, 1861, gold to the valne 
of £96,000,000 was sent to England 
from Victoria and Nkw South 
Wales. 
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OUTLINES OF HISTOBY, 


A.D, 

181 ** Sir William Dcntitaon become** Cover- 
tiorGonora). 

1855 Giiruory's expeditions Into Interior 
liejrin. 

18.58-OH Stuart’e expeditions. 

18 59 Province of Qi/kunkland establish'd. 

1860 Huuke and Wilms cro^s the continent, 

but pertah on the return next-year; 
Sir John Young, governor of New 
South Wales. 

1861 Stuart untl ATKlnlay crow* from shore 

lo shore. 

1865 Death of Morgan, desperate Bushranger 


A.TL 

1*97 Canada discovered by John and S'k- 
bamtian Cabot. 

15H4 Settlement of New France. 

1535 Jacques Gautier ascends the St. 

Lawrence to the site of Montreal 
1 59 h iUnry IV. of France commissions the 
Mnrqnls de hi Roche to conquer* 
Canada, lie fails. 

160 8 Quebec founded by Champlain. 

Knghsh seize French posessaions in 
Canada # 

16 3M Canada restored to French Ify Treaty 

or St On main; 

1 61 '4 Montukal founded. 

1663 Canada heroines a royal gmnrnment 
under Louis XIV. 

1665 Canada grunted to French West India 
Company 

1690 Fruitless expedition of Sir William 
Phipps. 

1711 Wreck of fleet from American colonies * 
, in the St Lawrence. 

1746 Invasion of Shirley in Nova Scot in. 
1759 Battle of Quebec, on the “Heights 
of Abraham ; " great English victory 
(Sept. 13 1 ; death of Gen. Wolfe and 
iLoMauqijis mi Montcalm; Quebec 
surrenders 

17 63 Treaty of Paris cedes Canada ^ Great 

Britain. 

1765 Canada accepts the Stamp Act 
17 75 Invasion of CanadA byAmerirtm 
forces under Monft'omery mid Ar¬ 
nold ; Moutgone r\ takes Fort St. 
John (Nov ."t; Montreal (Nov. lib; 
Arnold's at lack on Quebec repulsed 
(Nov, 1-4); Runt attack on Quebec 
(Dec hi», Ameriians defeated; 
Montgomery killed 

17 76 Canada evacuated by tin* Americans. 
1791 The “Quebec Bi'l ” divides Canada 
into Upper and Lower Provinces 
1813 United States troops under Gen Hull 
surrender (Aug. ir»; Gen. Words¬ 
worth surrenders tOct. 14>; Gen 
Van ItenFsoleur surrenders (Nov.STi. 
1813 Ctaptore of York by United States 
troops (April {?;>, Fort George (May 
27>; they defeat British at Sackelt'e 


A.D. 

chief ; boundary dispute* between 
New South Wales and Victoria set¬ 
tled. 

1866 Population of Australia (natives ex¬ 

cluded), 1,298,667. 

1867 ('apt. Cadell explores South Australia. 
187 3 Telegraphic communication with Kng- 

Jand. 

18 70 WJllsbire explores Daly mid Victoria 
rivers. 

1879 International Exhibition at Sydney 
opened (Sept. 17.) 


CANADA. 


A.D. 

Harbor (May 20); defeated at Stony 
Crook (Juno 6); Bailie, of Williams¬ 
burg (Nov. 11), Indecisive; Battle 
of Lake Erie (Sept. TO); Commo 
dork Perry (U. S.l capturesEnglish 
squadron. 

1914 Battle of l.ongvvood ; success of United 
Mates troops tMarcb *1); they take 
Fort Erie (July 3); win Baltic of 
Chippewa (July 2fi); nr Bridgewater 
(Oct. 311 ; Treaty of Uliem puts «i> 
ead to hostilities. 

1839 Petition against misuse of revenues 

1830 Supplies refused by the House of As¬ 
sembly. 

1837 pAriNtAu’s rebellloti ; “Sons of Lib- 

erty " rise in Mon I real; attempt to 
take Toronto (Bee. 4); defeated at 
Si Enstine (Bee 14). 

1838 Resignation of Sir Francis Tleait; Lord 

Bui ham succeeds him. 

1841 Consolidation of tipper and Lower 
('uuada. 

184 4 Heal of goi eminent transferred from 
Kingston to Montreal. 

1 840 Earl Cal In art. Governor ; Earl of Elgin 
becomes Governor Goneial (Oct '. 

1850 Klois in Montreal; Parliament House 
burned (April ‘Mi. 

1 833 Clergy “ reseives ''abolished by British 
Parliament 

1834 Treaty with the United States. 

1830 Quebec made the seat of government. 

1858 Ottawa made the capital by Queen 
Vh loria. 

1 800 Visit of the Piunob op Walks. 

1801 LordMonek made Governor-General; 

troops sent to Canada on account of 
Trent affair. 

1 803 Ministry resigns ; McBonahl forms a 
cabinet. 

1804 Meeting of delegates at Quebec to dis¬ 
cuss confederal ion of American 
colonies ; raid of Confederal es upon 
St. Albans, Vt., from Canada; they 
return and are arrested ; discharged 
(Dee. 14T; Gen. DIx proclaims re¬ 
prisals ; proclamation rescinded by 
Pres Uncoil). 


A.D. 

1880 Melbourne Exhibition opened (Oct. 

J); Tahiti annexed to Frahce; the 
Queensland Government authorize 
construction of the Trans-contl- 
nental (Railway, to bring the colonies 
within thirty days of England. 

1881 Railroad completed from Sydney to 

Murray River, connecting with Mel¬ 
bourne ; inter-colonial conference 
at Sydney to consider federal action; 
majority vote In favor of a tariff 
commission and Ibe establishment 
of an Australian Court of Appeal. 


A.D. 

1805 Canadian Parliament agrees to Con¬ 
federation. 

1800 First Dominion Parliament meets at Ot¬ 
tawa. Fenian invasion threat¬ 
ened; liabms Ihnyui suspended 
Fenians under O'Neill cross Niagara 
river; are driven back and dispersed 
by volunteers. 

1807 Union of Canada, Nova Scotia, 

and -New Brunawick as Domin¬ 
ion of Canada; act passed (March 
30); Lord Monck becomes Viceroy 
(July i ). 

1808 SikJoiin You no becomes Governor- 

Goucral (Nov. 27). 

1800 Hudson s Bay territories bought for 
£300,000. . 

1870 Fenian raid repelled by militia; O'Neill 

captured by Untied States troops 
Province of MANfTOBA formed. 

1871 Discussion on the fishery question ; 

British Columbia united to the Do¬ 
minion. 

1873 Earl of Dnfferin bocomes Governor- 
General. 

1873 Prince Edward's Isle added lo Bomb) 
ion ; charges of corruption against 
the McDonald Ministry ;'ha resigns; 
McKcnsie forms a ministry. 

1873 Reciprocity Treaty rejected by the 
United States. 

1877 Canadian and United States Fishery 

Commission at Halifax; award of 
, $5,600,000 to Canada. 

1878 Fortune Bay outrages; Marcum or 

Lornk appointed Governor-General 
(Oct. 14) ; Halifax award paid (Nov. 
21); arrival of PbikceubLoL'isz and 
Maiujpib or Lornk (Nov. 26). 

1878 Industrial Exhibition at Ottawa (Sept). 

1880 Compensation for Fortune Bay affair 

refused by the Earl of Salisbury; 
granted by Lord Granville. 

1881 Award of £16,008 tor Fortune Bay out¬ 

rages. Bill to construct a railroad 
from Halifax to Buzzard Inlet passed 
(Jan. SI); and letters patent issued 
to the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company (Feb. 16). • 






INDIA. 
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Jt* 

1407 VA»oo da Gaha discovers the piusaRU 

to Intfia, 

1603 Portuguese ia Coehlfl. 

1900 Mongol dynasty founded In India. 
15T9 Sir Fuancis OiUKJt lands tn (he Mo¬ 
luccas. 

1000 Flr*t charter of East Inbu Comtakt. 

1013 Bngllsh factories established. 

1014 English defeat Portuguese in Bombay. 
1641 Fort 8t George built, at Madras. 

1679 The French acquire Powdiohkrby. 
1718 CMtend East. India Company founded. 
1738 Persian invasion ; Nadir Siiaii 

• sacks Delhi. 

1746 'War between French and Eng 
lisb; French take Madras. 

1751 Ouye takes Afoot- 
1764 Peace between French and English. 
1706 Dowlah. Viceroy of Bengal, captures 
Camdtta, afICr heroic defense by 
Holwoll ; “ Black Hole ” tragedy 
(June 20). 

1757 Clive retakes Calcutta (Jan. 2); Chan- 

dernagore March OX); Battle of 
Flaaaey Mnne 23) establishes Eng¬ 
lish power in India. 

1758 The French seize Fort 8t. David and 

Areot. 

1750 French driven back; mue.h territory 
ceded to the British by the Subadhar 
of Deccan. 

1700 About retaken by Coole. 

1761 Pondicukriiy surrendered by the 
French. 

1763 Treaty of Paris restores Pondicherry to 

• France. Battle of Bnxar (Oct. 23); 
great defeat of native princes. 

1705 Nabob of Oudli becomes tributary to 
British; Company made receiver of 
Bengal, Bahar, anil Orissa, 

1760 Treaty with Nizam of the Deccan. 
1767 Alliance of the Nizam and Hydcr Ali; 

they attack the English and are de¬ 
feated at. Velloie. 

1760 Hyder All marches on Madras and com¬ 
pels English to form alliance 

1770 Terrible famine in Bengal. 

1771 The Malrrattas enter Delhi. 

1779 Warjisk Hastings becomes Governor 
of Bengal. 

1774 Rohitla army defeated. 

1775 Benares coded to the company; charges 

of bribery against Hastings. 

.1773 Pondicherry surrenders to the Eng¬ 
lish. 

1760 Hyder Ali takSs Areot. 

1781 Battle o» Novo Porto (July t); 
Treaty of Chunar, between Hastings 
and the Subadhar of Oudh. 

1786 French assist Tn>roo Saw against the 
English; they take Trincomlee; 
Tippoo 8aJJ> succeeds Hyder All. 
178* Arrival of Bussy with French troops J 
Tippoo takes Bedmore. 

1784 Treaty concluded with Tippoo Saib. 


INDIA. 

A.D. 

17 85 Warren Httetlngs retumfl to England* 
Sir John Macphcraon succeed* him. 
1786 Cornwall!# becomes Governor-General 
of India. 

178 8 Trial of Warren Hasting* begin# 
in Westmiiibler Hail; Buiko opens 
(Feb. 15- JO); Sheridan presents 
charges in relation to the Begums 
(June 3-1.11, 

1760 Tippoo attacks Travancorc (Doc. 24); 
defeated. 

1700 Tippoo plunder* Traviiucore; concludes 

treaty with Mahrattus. 

1701 Lord Cornwall!* lakes Bangalore; 

Battle of Arikera (May 11); Tip¬ 
poo routed ; * Hastings begins his de¬ 
fense. 

179£ Peace concluded with Tippoo Saib. 
1793 Pondicherry taken by the English. 
1795 Acquittal of Warren Hostings 

1798 Marquis of Wellesley becomes Gomt- 

nor-Geneml. 

1799 Skiungapatam taken by English ; Tip¬ 

poo killed (May 4); partition of 
Mysore ; Kajah of Tanjore surren¬ 
der# his power to English. 

1800 Surrender of Sr hat ; Nuam cedes 

Mysore to English. 

1803 Treaty of Amiens gives Pondicherry to 
France; /urther cessions to English; 
Treaty of Hussein, between the Com¬ 
pany and the Peishwa. 

1803 M&hrattn War ; Battle or Delhi ; 

Gen. Lake defeats French and Muh- 
rattas (Sept. 11>; Battle of As 
saye ; Wellesley w 1th 4,500 men de 
feats 50,000 natives (Sept, 23); Lake 
takes Agra (Oct. IT); peace with 
Scindin (Dee 30). 

1804 Siege of Delhi by Holkar ; Battle or 

Deko . Gen. Fin/.er defeats? Holkar 
(Nov. 13). 

1805 Peace with liolkar, who cedes BundcL 

cund, etc. 

1806 Mutiny among Sepoys. 

180 8 War with Travail core, 

1809 Travaticore subdued ; mutiny at Sorin- 
gnpniam. 

1813 India trade thrown open to any British 
subject 

1817 Muhratta*confederacy dissolved ; Ah- 

mednnggur ceiled to English; de¬ 
feat, of Ilolkar at Mchudpore *, Pin- 
tlarric War. 4 

1818 End of Pindarrie War; j>eaco with 

Holkar ; the Peishwp Hurrendorsaud 
cedes the Deccan. 

1819 Oudh becomes independent. 

18584 Burmese "War begins; Rangoon 

taken (May 11) 

18585 Capture of Assam (Feb. 1); Battle of 

Promo; Burmese defeated. 

1886 Buttle of Pagham Mew ends Burmese 
War; English take Bhurtporc. 
1838 Slavery abolished In the East. Af- 


A.D. 

ffhan War; Cabal captured (Ang. 
7). 

1843 Sib Charles Napier defeats Ameers 
of Scindc tFch. 17). 

1845 England purchases Danish possessions 
in India; war with Sikhs* Battle 
of Moodkee (Sept. 0). 

1848 Defeat of Sikh# at Sohraon (Feb.); 

Treaty of La sore. 

184 8 Gen. Gough lake# Itamnuggur; Sikh* 
defeated at Vyseerabnd; second 
SiRh War continue*. 

1849 Battle or Goar kray (Feb. 21) ends 

Sikh War; Napier become Com¬ 
mander-in-chief ; Annexation of 
tbt? Punjaub. 

1 8 50 Mutiny in Bengal native jnfautry. 

1851 Second Burmese War begins. 

1853 End of Hie Burmese War. 

18 56 Annexed Ion of Oudh. 

1857 Great Indian Mutiny; native 
regiments mutiny at Banarkporo, 
Burhumpore, ?lnd Lucknow (May tf); 
they ycize Delhi and proclaim the 
king emperor; mutink* at Oawn- 
pore aud Allahabadr British at t’uwn- 
pore surrender to Nana Sahib (.Inno 
25); Siege of Lucknow begins 
(July 1), Havelock entejn Cnwnpon* 
(July IT), defeats Nana Sahib at 
Blthoor (July 1ft); Capture of 
Delhi (Sept 20); Havelock relieves 
Lucknow (Sept,' 25), Battle of 
■ Cawnpore (Dec. fly: rebel* routed. 

1 ft 5 8 Battle of Fulteghur Man. 2); Sir Colin 
C a vr bell capture* Lucknow i March 
21); rebels defeatert ut KohimpJuly 
14). other defeats subdue the coun¬ 
try, Govcrnm id takes control of 
India from Hie East lmhuCompany; 
Lord Canning made find Vicoioy. 

18 59 The Puiijaub is made n presidency. . 
Pad Aral Ion of Oudh announced 
(Jan. 25) 

1 M )‘4 Lord Elgin becomes Viceroy «r India. 

1863 Death of Elgin; Sir John Lawrence 
mad*’ Viceroy. 

1800 Severe famine in Bengal. 

1808 Karl of Mayo become* Viceroy. 

1870 Railway be l ween Calcutta and Bom liny, 

187 3 Lord Northbrook appointed Viceroy. 

187 4 Terrible famine throughout Bengal. 

187 5 Tour of the Piunck ok Walks through 
India. 

1870 Appointment of Lord Lytton oa 
Governor-General; cyclone causes 
loss of 220.000 lives. 

18 77 Queeu Victoria proclaimed EmpreM* of 
Lidia at Delhi (Jan. 1). 

1879 Massacres at Cabul (m Great Brit¬ 
ain) ; attempt on Lord Lytton'** life, 

18 80 Marquis of Rtppn made Governor- 
General. 

188» Klot. between Hindoo* and Mohamme¬ 
dan* in the proficiency of Madras. 
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OUTLINES OF HISTORY. 


A.D. 


States; gold discovered there, Win. 
twitif admitted. 

1840 Zachary Tatloii inaugurated. Cali¬ 
fornia “gold fever.” Territory of 
Minnesota established. Aator Place 
riot in New York. 

1890 Heath of Pres. Taylor (July 0); Mil- 
laro Fillmore Inaugurated (July 
10). California admitted; New 
Mexico add Utah made Territories. 
Fugitive Slave Bill passed 

1851 Lopez's expedition to Cuba. Visit of 
Louis Kossuth. Fire In Capitol at 
Washington. 

1893 Franklin Pibrok inaugurated. Mar¬ 
tin Kosst# complii.al.lons ; he is sur¬ 
rendered. New York International 
Exhibition. Washington made a 
Territory. 

1854 Commodore Perry’s treaty with Japan. 

Anti Slavery riots at Boston. Ne¬ 
braska and Kansas mints Territories. 
Free-Soll and Pro-Slaver; struggle In 
Kansas. 

18 95 Treaty wllh DoninatU annulled. 

1856 Slavery question much agltuled. Attack 

ou Sumner by Preston Brooks in the 
Senate. Walker’s Nicaragua Expedl- 
tion. Freemen;. candidate of new 
itepnbltcan Party, defeated liy James 
Buchanan in Presidential election. 

1857 Jahks Buchanan inaugurated. Biots 

in New York. Commeiciai panic. 

1858 Trouble Willi Mormons. Minn r-i -ta 

admitted as a State Atlantic tele, 
graph completed (Aug..5). 

1850 Oregon mode a State. San Juan oc¬ 
cupied. TJenrli of the historian Plea 
Colt. Treaty with China. Walker’s 
filibusters seized by United Slates 
troops. Harper’s Ferry Insurrection; 
John Brown hanged (Dec. 2). 
Death of Washington Irving 

1960 Stephen Douglass nominated by 
Charleston Convention (April Sit; 
John Bell by Baltimore Convention; 
Abraham Lincoln by Chicago (Kc- 
publican) Convention; second Demo¬ 
cratic convention at Baltimore spills, 
Southern delegates nominating Joint 
Bree ken ridge. Walker shot at Hon¬ 
duras (Sept. 12). Prince of Wales 
visits the country. Presidential elec¬ 
tion In favor of Ann v ham Lincoln. 
South Carolina secedes from 
the Union (Dee grip Floyd, Cobb, 
and Cass resign from Cabinet. Mar 
at' the Went fired on Rl Charleston. 

1861 Kansas admtu.fl into the Union (Jan 
29) Prc? Buchanan refuses to with¬ 
draw forces from Fort Sumter, Mis¬ 
sissippi secedes (Jan 01 Florida 
(Jau 10);"Alabama (Jan. Hi; Ueor- 
gia oJau. 10); Louisiana (Jan. 20); 

. Texas (Feb. 1). Confederated 
States of America formed (Fell. 
4); Jefferson Davis declared Preel- 


l£f Bill goes into operation (April 
it). Pre*. Lincoln calls for 75,000 
volunteers; Northern Stales respond. 
Virginia secedes (April 17), Mob 
alLacks Massachusetts’ troops in Bal¬ 
timore (April IS); Norfolk Navy yard 
abandoned (April 21); Lincoln calls 
for three years' volunteers (May 4), 
Arkansas secedes (May 6); North 
Carolina (May 20); Tennessee (June 
8). Skirmish ut Philippi (Jnne 3). 
Battle or Bm Bethel (June 10); 
Federal defeat. Mlnsouri Gen. 
Lyon defeats Confederates; Fre¬ 
mont takeB command in the State ; 
Battle, of Wilson's Creek, Lyon 
killed (Aug. 10); Fremont proclaims 
martia! law and freedom to slaves 
(Ang 31); Lexington surrenders 
(Sept. 20); Fremont blamed and re¬ 
tired (Nov. 2). Virginia; -Fedcrals 
take Harper’s F< rry (June 10); Kick 
Mountain (July 11 ); Battlsof Bull 
Sun or Matmsr-es, Federal* routed 
(July 2D; McClellan takes command 
of Army of the Potomac (Aug.). Fort 
Hal (eras taken by (Jen. Butter (Aug, 
2(0. Battle of Ball's Bi.nFr (Ocl. 
21); Fedcrals defeated. Port Koyal 
(H. C) taken (Nov Kg Trent af¬ 
fair : Capt. Willies of United States 
steamer Sun Jacinto takes Mason and 
Slidell (Oonfedeiate t ominissionersi 
front British mail packet Trent (Nov. 
8). Missouri nod Kentucky secede 
(Nov.) 

1863 Mason mid Slidell surrendered (Jan. 1) 
Battle of Big Sandy Kiver(Jan SO; 
Mill Spring .bin. 19;; Federal vic¬ 
tory ; rapture of Fort Henry (Feb. 
fit; of Fort Donklson (Feb 1H); of 
Roanoke Island, N. C. (Feb. 8); of 
Nashville (Felt. 23,; Battle ok I’ka 
T tinuK, Confederate defeat. (March 7). 
The Mtr/lmar sinks Cumberland 
and Congrtft at Hampton Ronds 
(March 8); defeated by Monitor 
(Marchfit. Newbern, N. C, taken 
by Federais ; Buttle of Wincheslt-r, 
Confederate defeat. (March 23). 
Charleston blockaded ; Bhiiob 
(April ti). Island No. It) (April 7t, 
Fort Pulaski (April 11); Yorktowu 
evnnialed hy Confederates (May 3); 
Battle of Williamsburg (May 5), 
Fa itiiAofT passes forts at moutli of 
Mississippi (A|irii 34); New Orleans 
takeu (April 21). Federais take Cor¬ 
inth (May 30). Battle of Fair Oaks 
(May 31-Junc 1). Memphis taken 
(June (i>. Fort Flllovv taken. Pope 
placed over Fremont, Banks, and 
McDowell (June 27); Leo drives Me 
Clcllan hack; seven day* battle* 
from the Chlcktthominy to the 
James iJintc 25-July 1), Pres. Lin¬ 
coln eails for 300,0(50 volunteers. 


by Jackson; Pops aenttothe North¬ 
west ; McDowell superseded; Mo- 
made Commander-in-Chief 
(Sbpl. 5); Confederates defeated at. 
South Mountain (Sept, 19); at As- 
tietak (Sept. 17); Harper's Ferry 
taken hy Jackson (Sept 16); bo Join* 
Lee; Federal* lose Lexington and 
Mnmfordiville; Pre*. Lincoln de 
flare* slave* free after Jan. 1, II 
State* do not return; Bottle at Cor¬ 
inth JOct. 4); Indecisive; Gen. Stuart 
(Confederate) enter* Pennsylvania; 
Morgan’s raid in Kentucky; Ala¬ 
bama, Confederate ’ cruiser, doe* 
much damage to commerce. Battle 
of Fredericksburg (Dec. 13); 
Burnside repelled; Battle or Mur¬ 
freesboro’ (Dec. 81-Jau. 1); Gen. 
Bragg (Confederate) defeated. 

1863 Emancipation Proclamation by 
Pres. Lincoln (Jan. 1). Gen, 
Hooker given command of Army of 
the Potomac. Federal attack on 
Charleston repelled (April 7). Bat¬ 
tle* ot Grand Gulf and Port Gibson 
in Mississippi. Battle of Chan-. 
cellorsviUe (May 8-3); Hooker de- 
fealed ; Jackson mortully wounded; 
die* (May 10). Defeat of Coufede 
» rates at Jaekson, Ml**. (May 14); 
Grant invest* Vicksburg (May 18); 
assault, repelled (May 22); Gen. Lee 
Invade* Maryland and Pennsylvania 
(June). West Vniomt admitted 
a* a State (June 20). Hooker super¬ 
seded by Mead (June 27); Battle ot 
Gettysburg (July 1-3); (Vmfede¬ 
rates retreat.. Surrender of V Icka- 
burgh (July 4); of Port Hudson 
(July 8j. Drafl riots in New York 

• (July 13-IB). Siege of Charleston 

(Ang. 21); Fort Sumter destroyed. 
Quautrell burns Lawrence, Kan. 
(Aug. 21). Battle of Ciikhamauua 
(Sept. 19-20); Bragg defeat* Itosen- 
crans, who is superseded by Grant, 
Thomas, and Sherman. Battle of 
Lookout Mountain ; Tbnma* de- 
frets Bragg (Nov. 85); Missionary 
Ritnie (Nov adt; Longstreet driven 
bark (Nov. 29). 

J 864 Attack on Richmond fails(Feb.-Msrcli). 
G it ant succeed* Halieck u Com¬ 
mander-in-chief. * Sherman driven 
back by Kirby Smith (April 6). Fort 
Pillow Massacre (April 18). Army 
of the Potomac iwnta the Rap! dan 
(May 4). Forrest’* raid*. Battle* 
of the Wilderneea (May 5-7); 
Bpott*ylvania Court House (May 7* 
13); Federal *uftce*s. Gen. Sherman 
inarches on Atlanta <M*y 7), Leo 
driven back on Richmond; Grant 
invest* Peters* una (Jane 15); as¬ 
sault repulsed (Jane 10). Alabama 
■ sunk by Ktatwg* ot Cherbourg. 


dent (Feb. 8); Inaugurated (Feb. 18). 
Abraham Lincoln inaugura¬ 
ted (hiarch 4-. Attack ou Fort 
Sumter (April ”2-18). Morrili Tar- 


B.yri.E or Ceuar Mountain ; 
Banks defeated by “ Stonewall ” 
Jackson (Ang. 9); second Battle of 
Bull Run (Sept. 1); Pope defeated 


Early invades Maryland (July 8 ). 
Battles before Atlanta (July 20, 28, 
88 ). Explosion of Petersburg mine 5 
. astanlt repulsed (July SO). Famu* 
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«ut'b fleet enters M on ilk Bay (Auk. [ 
ft); Fort Gaines taken (An*?. 8). Me- •' 
Cletlan nominated for President hy 
Democrats. (’upline of Atlanta 
(Sept. 3). Tien. Sheridan defeats 
Early at WiNrnKsn,u; Battle of 
Cedar Creek (Oct. HP; St. Alban's 
raid (see Canadm. Nevada admirlud 
as a State. Re ejection of Lincoln 
(Nov. 8). Slv rnian Begins his 
“inarch to the sea" (Nov. II), 
Thomas defeat► Hood iCoiifederal.) 

In Tennessee (Dec li 1f»). Shenmm 
tukes Savannah (Dei 21) Fust as 
mult on Fort Fisher i Dee 24b 

186 5 Four PisiiEit taken (Jan. lfty. Colum¬ 
bia, S. C., cujituied (Feh. 17). I 
Charleston evacuated (Feb. 17i. Wil- ] 
miiilt on tnken (Feh 22). Sheridan * 
In Shenandoah Va)h y; defeats Early i 
(Maiili 2). Liiu oln h nei ond term j 
begins; Andrew .Johnson, Vice- 1 
President (Muich 4). Haft lent Gold?- 
borough, TV c_ (March 21); .Battle 
of Five Forks (Mai. 3D: Sheridan j 
defeats Lee,ivJio retieats; Petersburg | 
and Richmond ( aptured (April 2-3). | 
Surrender of Gen. Lee to j 
Grant < April lb Shenmm out era j 
Raleigh N. C (April 18). Abra 
ham Lincoln assassinated by 
Wilkes Booth »t Ford's Tinnier 
(April J4>; Mi. Sevvwd und his soli 1 
wounded Andiiew Johnson takes > 
oath as President (April Ifti Sur- , 
render of (Sen. Johnston (Apiil2G). j 
Jefferson Davis eaplmed (May 10). 
Surrender of Kirby Smith (Ma\ -Jib; 
end of the Civil War Pres. 
Johnson issues an amnesty (Ma> 30). j 
Execution of Mrs Suratt and otheis , 
for corn pile I ty in Lincoln’s assies ina- j 
lion (July 7). Klwmiulotih surienden# I 
toEnglund. //afoot Cotym.* resioied. ! 

1866 Johnson vetoes Frt-edmen's Bureau Bill 1 

(Feh IP), also Civil Rights Bill; 
veto overruled . hill to admit Colo- j 
ha no vetoed (May); ovennled Fe¬ 
nian raids on Canada (May JiineM*e 
Canada). Fourteenth Amendment 
passes the Senate Stale elections 
BUfttaih CongrevsrtHimainst the Pie^i- > 
(lent. Pres. Johnson makes a speoch- 
muking tour 

1867 Further vetoes overruled bv t\v(.-fluids 1 

vote. Neiihask a admit ted ns a Slate 
Reconstiuelion Bill pH>s«d (Mtuih 
20). Alaska purchased from Rus-ia j 
for $7,000,000. General amnesty j 
proclaimed {Sept. 9) Republicans j 
gain supremacy m the South through \ 
negro vole's. 

1868 Articles of Impeachment against 

Pres. Johnson agreed upon by 
House, 327—47 (March 22); trial 
begin* (March 23); acquittal (May 20). 
Wyoming Territory organized. 
Houthom States readmitted over 
Johnson'* veto. Presidential elec¬ 
tion ; Grant defeats Seymour; Indian 
troubles (Nov.). 1 


A.D. 

t HOB Convention on Alabama Claim.* signed 
with Great Britain (Jan. 14) 
Fifteenth Amendment jmh-mhI. 
Prosecution of JoflVraon Davi* 
dropped Ui asses S Grant 
inaugurated (March 4). 

1870 Virginia and Mi^i-sippi re admitted to 

Congress iFob It); also Texas and 
Georgia /April 20). ((rant weal Is 
Motley, Minister to (treat Britain 
"New tariff lull passed Death of 
1»LN RoKEUT R 1/hh (Oi t. 12) St. j 
Domingo pm jeer fails \ 

1871 “ Kn Klux Klan’’ outrages in North • 

and South Carolina. Treaty of 
Washington urn l lufuuna Claims) 
signed, agreeing to Geneva tnbitra- 
tfon (Muy). Corea n forts dent toyed 
(June) Great Fire In Chicago 
(Oct A isil of (.rami Duke 

* Alexis. Genera Conimtsr-ion meet*-. 

1H7J4 General Ainnestj Bill passed Hhkaik 
Gkeklei iiotniiuifed for President by 
“Liberal Republicans” (Muy 4), 
by Democrats (July (0). “Straight- 
out" I Jeinoemi six •initiate O'Connor 
Award of Geneva Aibitiation, over 
£n, (MU1,000. Death o(W. 11 ShWAKD. 
Sari Jmiti difth ultj settled Grunt 
defeat*' Greeley in citation** (Nov. ft); 
dtath of f)ou.v< k < JithLi m (Nov. 21)5. 

1873 Detent of troop** b\ Modot Indians in 
Oregon. Grunt’s second )« rm be¬ 
gins Credit Moinhet '•uimlal. Death 
of Chief J 1 s*i k »•; ('itAs k Murder 

of (it n Canbv and others by Modors 
(Juno 1) Vt win in? (roubles with 
Spain (Nov.) 

1871 Death of C'n vklf* Si'jknetm Match ID 
Grant vetoes Currency Bill i April 22) 
Beechei -Tdlon scandal in lbooklyu 
Rate < on flu fs in ihe Soinlu Demo 
cratiL gains in Congressional elec 
lion**. Rlsi'mi'tion Bill pished 
(Dec ) Troops e,ie» t members of 
T.eghlutuie at New Orleans 

18 75 Color vno made a Mate (Feh 1 . civil 
Rights Bill passed Death of A ml lew 
Johnson (July HD Centenary celebra 
I ions of Le m »-01011 ami Bunkei sllill 

1876 Whisky frauds e\p.*r.ed. Iklku.jp, | 
Scciet.iry of W 111 , mi used of cor f 
luption; resigi!“ (March), J\mma 1 
Mine frauds ju England. Mim-ler 1 
Schenok resigns ; Jolm AYjiMi mic- 
eeeds him liases and Whteler 
nominated by Ciuemnnti (Repiibli 
can)ComentiomJinn lfo. "M is-aere 
of Custer and hi-urrm by 1 he Sioux 
Tilderi nominated hy St LuuD 
(Democratic)Convention Centenary 
of the founding of the Republic (July 
4). International Exhibition 
at Philadelphia (May- Nov.). 
Presidential election (Nov 7); doubt¬ 
ful result; South Carol inn, Florida, 
and Louisiana claimed by both par- 
tie** ; Louisiana “ Returning Board " 
throw out many votes on charges of 
intimidation. Electoral College easts 
185 votes for JIa**c», 184 for Tildvn. 
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1C7 7 Electoral Comm Isk ion (tosettle presi- 
ikuifiul dispute) agreed upon in Con¬ 
gress (J.m, JO), ft roiitlrms the 
election of Hayes and Wheeler; in¬ 
auguration of Rut 11 Bit ford B. 
Haves (March A\ Great railway 
strikes and lints in PeimsyIrania 
and We-t \ irgjiiia (Juty> Much 

piop«*rty destioy cd at, Pittsburg July 
22>; loss of life; ChUugo moh sup- 
pressed (J uly gtb Death of Union an 
Yocnii (Aug 7) 

187 8 Blaml’s 811 vet Bill pn«aod ; vetoed hy 
Pres, Hayes. Kenruey* agitation in 
California. Yellow fever spreads 
through the South. Congressional 
ebetions leave Congress 119 Demo¬ 
crats, 130 Republicans, 30 Green- 
backets. Gold reaches par. 

1876 Specie resumption. Caleb Cush¬ 
ing dies at Ma^uo “Exodus” of 
negroes ft oil) South to Went Lowell 
made Minister to England Tail 
elections fawn I republicans. 

1880 Garlleld and Arthur nominated by 

Chicago (E'-publieniti Convention 
(Juno 9); Hancock and English by 
< iin iiiuail i*Demorrutli) Coiivention, 

1 Mon-y letter" fon/ery. Presldeii 
tial 1 lection; Repubncim^ receive, 
2SH out of lit>9 cdeetoml vote's. 

1881 Jamjss A Gahfjt i,i> inaugurated 

(March 4) C oii1e<t betwee n Garlleld 
and Senator Conk ling (N Y.) about 
New York Coltcctorship Commer¬ 
cial (n My with ( tiina signed (May ft). 
Senatoih CouUlmg and J’latt resign 
(May 1ft). Great Buiaiu pay*- ^lft.000 
award foi Fortum Bay aflalr As¬ 
sassination of Pres. Garfield 
by Charles J. Guiteau «l railway 
depot 111 Washington (July 2). 
“ Dead Jock " in Nt*\v York broken 
» hv election of Mill* '- and Lapham to 
the United States Senate. Death 
of Pres Garfield at EPn ron, N. 
J (Srpt J9i, burial at Cleveland 
(^i pt. 2b. Spci ml session of ihe 
Senate (Oi t h» Trial of Gvitrau 
bignn* ( No\ ID. News «*f destruc- 
(i<m 'it ./• mutt f ft, Arctic cxpioiing 

M'*s» i t (I)o< :Uh 

1882 (Diitcuii <«»micted (Jan 2ft); sentenced 

(lcl» 4i ; hanged (June 30). Great, 
overflow of Mi“ii-sii)pi River 
(March) Anii Chisi-sk bill (twenty 
yeais) jmsstd (March 23) . vetoed 
(April 4) Second Antl-Chlnene bill 
(ten years) passed : signed by the 
President. Rivkk and Uaivbor bill 
passed over the President’s veto. 
Return of survivor* of North Pole 
expedition. Star Routs trial 
ended by verdict of jury (Sept. 11) 
acquitting Turner, convicting Miner 
and Rordell, and disagreeing as to 
Brady, rhe Dorsey brothers, and 
Vail. Democrats carry elections 
in Arkansas (Sept. 4) • Republicans 
successful In Vermont (Sept. 4). and 
Maine (Sept, 11). 
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BUSINESS HABITS. 




iriLE Sydney Smilh was of 
Die (i|ii:iion that “ every man 
should l)e occupied it) tlu.» 
liighost employment of vvliieh his 
mil lire is oupahle, and die "with 
the eonseioumess 1 haf lie has done 
his lies!," Longfellow maintained 
that "'* the lalent of sneeess is not hi no 
more than doing what you can do 
•well willnml a thought. of fame."’ 
It would he a comparatively easy 
lash to (piolesnilahle proverbs, min¬ 
ims. and epigrams on this subject; 
but, no one hut a charlatan would 
deem himself qualified to lay down 
infallible rules, or pretend to furnish 
the multiltide with an "open .s.ut- 
ami: ” to the secrets of success. There is no royal 
road to learning ami the p;dh to fortune leads 
generally up-hill. It cannot he ignored Unit Lurk 
and Opporhnn!:, often win (he race, while Mrrit, 
and Ability lag behind, lull those wlio have 
“greatness thrust upon them ” are. few and far be¬ 
tween. The great prizes of life are seldom won by 
those who do not, possess the necessary qualifica¬ 
tions for the at lainmenl. of permanent success. 

Health.—A vigorous eons! itution i- invaluable for those 
who desire to succeed in n mciooilite career, for health 
is essentially the ivqui rcmwit of our mne. Machinery has 
been carried to sis-h perfection, that a. large proport,hm of 
mankind, wlio formerly gannd ascendency hv superiority of 



bodily strength, are now cumjiellrd to silt mil to long hours 
of intense brainwork. This strain upon the mental powers 
of the modern business man can only be endured for any 
length of time by those who resort to the antidote of propor¬ 
tional physical action and outdoor exercise. Firmness of 
purpose and ability to perform great deeds are rarely found 
m a puny ami effeminate body. It. haR been truly said that, 
j health is a large ingredient, in what the world calls talent, 

I ami that the first requisite of success is to Ijo a good animal. 

Education is almost, indispensable at the present time, al- 
1 though there are numerous instances of ignorant men rising 
j to wealth and position by native ability and unusual force 
i of character. The average man, however, will not he able 
to make up his deficiency in rudimentary knowlodge by in¬ 
herent talent and common-sense qualities. The reason why 
so many self-made men of inferior edueat ion huve attained 
, success in business is owing to the fact, that it is not so 
much what, a man knows, as the use he is able to make of his 
knowledge for practical purposes that tells in mercantile pur- 
j suit s. It stands to reason that the great merchant, who gathers 
and distributes the products of every clime, would he an im- 
possibilil y w it,hunt the aids of educational knowledge. Books 
of instruction are so numerous, that there is no excuse fo- 
ignorance of the elementary branches of education, and the 
lack of early training can be overcome by continuous appli¬ 
cation in leisure hours. 

Industry.—Rely above ail on Industry in your fight 
to win in the battle of life. TV) not take things easily, with 
no thought of the future, nor trust to favorable turns of the 
tide, “What men want." says Bnlwor, “is, not. talent, it 
is purpose; in other words, not the power to achieve, but the 
will to labor.” “Know' what thou eanst, work at," says Car¬ 
lyle, “and work at it like a Hercules;" and the sameauthor 
has defined genius as merely “a great capacity for taking 
pains.” It, matters not what branch of trade you are on- 
j gaged in, it is impossible for you to succeed without the 
j habit, of industry. “ It is the philosopher’s stone," says 
I Clarendon, “that turns all metals, and even stones, into 
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gold; it conquers all enemies, and makes fortune itself pay 
contributions.” You must give your whole mind, heari, 
and soul to your work. To do this, you must love your 
work, for it is not talents nor acquirements, but enthusiasm 
and energy that win the great prizes of life. \\ hatever your 
business, master all its bearings and details, all its principles, 
instruments, and applications. Let nothing about it escape 
your notice; sound it “from the lowest note to the top of 
the compass,” 

Method.~f here is no business whieh does not demand 
system. The meanest trade exacts it, and will go to ruin 
without it, but in a complicated business it is indispensable. 
It is method that, binds all its parts together, and gives 
unity to all its details. Commissioners of insolvency soy 
that the books of nine bankrupts out of ten are found to be 
in a muddle, kept without, plan or method. Arrangement 
digests the matter that industry collects. It apportions 
time to duties, and keeps an cxue.t register of its transac¬ 
tions; it has a post, for every man. a place for every tool, a 
pigeon-hole, for every pa|sir, and a time for every settlement. 
A jHii feetly methodical man leaves his books, accounts, etc.., 
in so complete a shape on going to tied, that, if he wore to bo 
taken sick for a year, everything could be perfectly under¬ 
stood. On the til's! of every month a tradesman should 
know what he owed, wlmt he bought and sold, and what, his 
expenses were for the same, month the preceding year; and 
you cannot be too methodical in knowing what you have to 
pay as soon as possible euch month, and caleiilal ing anil ar¬ 
ranging how to pay it. “ Successful men,” su\s Carlyle, 
“possess the great* gift of a methodical, well-balanced, ar¬ 
ranging mind; they are men who cannot woik in disorder, 
but will have things straight, and know all the del ails, 
whieh enables them so to arrange the machinery of their 
affairs, that they are fully cognizant alike of its strong!h, 
weakness, and capability, and they judiciously and discreetly 
exercise alt its power to the uttermost,” 

Accuracy.—The necessity of accuracy to success in 
any calling is so obvious, as to hardly call for comment. 
“Whatever is worth doing is worth doing well,” has, no 
doubt, become a hackneyed truism, but, how many reputa¬ 
tions have l>een ruined owing to the non-observance of this 
fact. It is better do a few things carefully than In do ten 
times as many in a loose mid slovenly manner. Careful ob¬ 
servation of facts, exactness in staling (hem, and ueeuruey 
in whatever work you undertake to perform, rank among 
the highest, qualifications for a successful career. 

Punctuality is a virtue that, all men reverence in 
theory, but comparatively few carry into practice. Nothing 
inspires confidence in a business man sooner than this qual¬ 
ity, nor is there any habit which is more disadvantageous 
than that of always being behind t ime. If that, whieh is 
first at hand bo not despatched at. the proper time, other 
things accumulate, and the opportunity to attend to it may 
not arrive again. Punctuality has reference, to time, money, 
and engagements for work. A want of system, defective 
calculation, and imprudence in making promises, when the 
probabilities of fulfilling are very uncertain, are among the 
most frequent causes of persons lucking punctuality. The 


successful men in every calling have had a keen sense of the 
value of time. 

Dispatch is 1 he knack of doing one's work quickly, which, 

1 of course, should always be secondary to accuracy. It is the 
result of skill, system, and experience, and can bo employed 
to advantago by those only who are thoroughly familiar 
with the work t hey urn about to undertake. 

Readiness is tile ability to uso all one's resources in¬ 
stantly, and ut. the right moment,; it is a gift of great value 
I in commercial transactions. 

Decision is of vital importance to those who have to 
: deal with the practical affairs of life. A vacillating man, no 
matter what his abilities, is invariably pushed asido by the 
man ot determined will. It has been wisely remarked, that 
it is probable every man possesses a germ of this quality, 
which can be cultivated by favorable circumstances; and by 
, method and order in the prosecution of ids duties and tasks, 
lie may by habit greatly augment his will-power, or beget a 
frame of mind so nearly resembling decision, that it would 
be diffieidt to decide between the t wo. “ In older to do any¬ 
thing in t his world that, is worth doing,” says Sydney Smith, 
“ we, must not stand shivering on the bank, and thinking of 
(lie cold and the danger, but jump in and scramble through 
us well as we can.” 

Perseverance means the steady pursuit of a plan that 
has been determined upon. There is hardly an employ- 
men!. in life so trifling that it will not afford a subsist¬ 
ence, if constantly and faithfully followed; and it is by in- 
j defatiguble diligence alone that, a fortune can tie acquired in 
any business whatever. 

Calculation, ns a business habit, means more than 
arithmetical computation. It is synonymous with prudence, 
and implies (lie ability to weigh probabilities, measure 
risks, mill distinguish between the true anil live false, in its 
comprehensive sense, it also demonstrates to a man thuthon- 
i esty is the best policy, and that to bo a rogue is to lie a fool. 

! To sum up, it should not be overlooked ihat, practical 
talent, common sense, ami a thorough knowledge of human 
nature, are at the foundation of all prosperity in eommer- 
eial pursuits flow to act in an emergency, how to say the 
right tiling in the right place, and how to deal with custom¬ 
ers iiinuot lie taught, in books The hothsehilds, Aslors, 
and Stewarts of the mercantile world are generally shrewd 
men, uf great enterprise and wonderful executive ability, 
lint it will be found, on close examination of their cliarac- 
i tors, that they also possess, in greater or less degree, ail 
i the business qualities mentioned above. In order to become 
, a successful merchant, it is necessary to acquire the habit of 
watching the markets, and studying the laws of demand 
and supply. He must lie able to devise shrewd and inge¬ 
nious methods of attracting trade; should know how to cid- 
| dilate lo a nicety at what price he can sell his goods with a 
i fair and reasonable profit: and never drive customers away 
j by affixing a high price to an inferior quality of goods. He 
should regard the interests of the buyer, and sell him goods 
! that, are adapted to his market, nr such as he can resell 
quickly and advantageously. He should use good judgment 
i in extending credit, and not allow himself to be swindled by 
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false representations. He should use discretion in selecting 
n local urn for his business, uml use nil proper means for ad¬ 
vertising his trade. Tin* man of business must think for 
himself, for the dais when a mini could yet rich by plodding 
on without enterprise have passed Industry and economy 
will not suftlec; the modern business man requires intelli¬ 
gence and origiriul though!, whither lie lie a skipping, im- 
/nrting , or awnnis^mn merduml —a ti'hnlcsnle or a retail 
dealer. Every calling is filled mill bold, keen, snbtle-witted 
mi'll, fertile in devices and expedients, who are perpetually 
inventing new ways of buying cheaply, in order to attract, 
customers by selling al lower prices than (heir competitors 
ill the same branch oi tiadc. The man, therefore, who runs 
in a perpetual groov» will bill behind, instead of advancing 
his interests. “Commerce,’’ says Dr. Matlicws, “is no 
longer a mere dollar-and-cent Ira file, requiring no appren¬ 
ticeship. tint a matter tasking the mind to the utmost, to be 
mastered by the highest sagacity, and after the profoundest 
study of facts, circumstances amt prospects. Tho times de¬ 
mand mi'ii of large and energetic ..old, end the man who in¬ 
sists on doing business in the old-fashioned, jog-trot, hum¬ 
drum way is as much out id place as lie who insists on 
traveling with an ox-te.im instead of by railway, or upon 
getting news by the old singe coach instead of by the light¬ 
ning telegraph ” 

la com fusion, it should ho remembered that circumstances 
idler cases, and. that every individim! must find out by prac¬ 
tical experience the proper inelho is of conducting his busi¬ 
ness. Natural ability and euBiiiDusm are more likely to 
lead a man to Die goal ot lii> ambition than all the rules anil 
wise sayings iJiat have been written on the subject of suc¬ 
cess since tie* world began. Kind out wlmt you are best 
fitted for, choose a congenial occupation, acquire, as much 
information as possible minting to (lie profession or business 
you propose to follow, work with ab your heart and soul to 
get qn in the world, and the chances are Dial sooner or Intel 
—you will succeed. 

HABITS OF A BUSINESS MAN. 

He is strict in keeping his engagements. 

Does nothing carelessly or in a hurry 

Employs nobody to do v] ,i be can easily do himself. 

Keeps everything til its proper plnee. 

I,eaves nothing undone that ought to be done, and which 
.‘ln iimstiuiees permit l.nn to do. 

Keeps Ins designs and busbo-s from Die view of others. 

Is prompt and ,! * isive with his customers, and does not 
overtrade hi-' ( anitftl. 

I’refers shori credits to long ones ; and cash to credit at 
all times, either in buying or selling ; and small profits, in 
credil eases, vviih little risk, to the chance of belter gains 
with more hazard. 

He is dear and explicit in all bis bargains. 

Leaves nothing of emneipienee to memory which he can 
and ought, to commit to writing. 

Keeps copies of all his important letters which he sends 
away, and has even leltei, invoice, &c.. relating to liis busi¬ 
ness, titled, elassc'., and put away. 


Never suffers his desk to lie confused by many papers 
lying upon it. 

is always at the head of his business, well knowing that 
if he leaves it, it will louvo him. 

Holds it as a maxim that he whose credit is suspected is 
not olio to be trusted. 

Is constantly examining his books, and secs through all 
his affairs as far as care and attention will enable him. 

Buhinces regularly at stated times, and then makes out 
and transmits all his accounts current to his customers both 
at home and abroad. 

Avoids as much as possible all sorts of accommodation in 
money matters and lawsuits where there is the least hazard. 

He is economical jn his oxjxmditure, always Jiving 
within his income. 

Keeps a memorandum hook in his jw.kct in which he 
notes every particular relative to appointments, addresses, 
and petty cash matters. 

is cautious how lie licoomes security for any person, and 
is generous when urged by motives of humanity. 

BUSINESS MAXIMS. 

(foil helps them that, help themselves. Diligence is tho 
mother of good luck. 

Time is money. What wo call time enough, always 
proves little enough. 

(Sod gives all things to industry ; then plough deep while 
! sluggards sleep, and you will have corn to sell uml to keep. 

The sleeping fox catches no poultry, and there will bo 
sii oping enough in the grave. , 

lie that rises lute must, trot all day, and shall scarce over¬ 
take his business at night. 

Drive thy business, let not, that drive thee. 

Early to bed, and early to rise, makes a man healthy, 
wealthy arid wise. 

Tie that hath a trade hath on estate. 

One to-day is worth two to-morrows, llav** you some¬ 
what to do to-morrow, do it to-day. 

Handle your tools without, mittens. A cut, in gloves 
eutebes no mice. 

Three removes are as bud as a fire. A rolling stone 
gathers no moss. 

If you would have your bush ess done, go; if not, send. 

If you would he wealthy, think of saving as well as get- 
| ting. A fat kitchen makes a lean w ill 

Beware of little excises. A small leak will sink a 
great, ship. 

Buy what thou hast need of. and ere long thou sha.lt sell 
thy noeo-saries. Silks and satins, scarlet anil velvet, put 
out the kitchen fire. 

1 f you would know the value of money, go and try to 
borrow some, A child and a fool imagine twenty shillings 
and twenty years can never Ik* spent. 

Pride is as lourl a beggu r as wan t, and a great deal more saucy. 

Bather go to lied supperless than rise in debt. The bor¬ 
rower is a slave to the lender, and tho debtor to the creditor. 

They that will not be counseled cannot be helped. If 
you will not hear reason, she will surely rap your knuckles. 







II ERE in probably no 
attainnieiii more doRira.l>le 
than the art of LETTER 
WIMTINO, and no lady or 
gentleman should neglect the 
opporf unity of becoming pro- 
lln ” ticientinthisaocomplishmont. 

HgjnR [*" An elegant and well written letter 
jEWy ! ^ is generally considered a mark of 
DbJ& * refinement and education, while a 
Ififir letter bearing the stamp of sloven- 
I&irir" liness and ignorance gives flic 
c3|Sf5^^> person to whom it is sent a very 
X&pi* IlS^, poor opinion of the writer's ehar- 
actor and ability. 

P’v'Pwwt l' 1 this progressive age, the 

increased facilities for writing und 
transmitting letters are. fully proportionate to the 
advance in other matters, the opportunities and 
necessities for correspondence are equally in¬ 
creased; and the individual is sadly behind the 
times who does not appreciate the value of a 
knowledge that enables us to properly communi¬ 
cate ideas through the medium of “ written 
language.” 

There is no condition of life, humble or elevated, 
in which the “art of letter writing ” will not at 
times be found of much importance. It is a com¬ 


fort ami blessing to Ihc poor; with (he middle and 
upper classes an indispensable acquirement—a 
boundless means of pleasure and gra’ilicalion. 

The way to prosperity has been opened for 
many persons by means of well-written letters; 
and happy marriages, lasting friendships, and im¬ 
portant. services have been promoted in the same 
manner ; for letters* in a certain sense, are 
the reflections or photographs of the writers, 
and their perusal mav inspire attention or hatred, 
esteem or aversion, just as a portrait often creates 
our opinion of the person it, represents. It may, 
therefore, be conceded that proficiency in the 
epistolary ;.ri, is one of the paths to success in all 
the affairs of life. 

METHOD AND STYLE. 

A proper study of the rules of penmanship, 
orthography, punctual ion. grammar, and com 
position, as treated under their respective head¬ 
ings, is of primary importance to the accomplish¬ 
ment of the art of letter writing. After these 
j subjects have been thoroughly mastered, it 
[ should he remembered that letter writing is 
simply “speaking with the pen.” The per¬ 
vading idea of the writer should, therefore, he 
to express his ideas as easily and naturally as in 
conversation, hut with more brevity aijd method. 
Carefully ^outsider the purport of any letter you are 
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about to write ; think of the circumstances you 
wish to state before beginning it. You will find 
this practice of great assistance in obtaining clear¬ 
ness of expression, which is the essential feature .to 
be acquired. You will also be enabled to bring 
out, the principal points of yonr subject more 
effectively, while the loss important ones may be 
more lightly touched upon. 

A certain amount of tact., however, is necessary 
to avoid a formal or studied effect, frequently 
caused by this pre-arrangement of ideas. The use 
of short sentences by the inexperienced will greatly 
aid in promoting the lucidity of their letters. 


Long sentences, even when their composition is 
perfect, often obscure the meaning of the writer, 
and are less forcible than short ones. The paren¬ 
thesis tends to a similar effect, and should be used 
! as seldom as possible. Care should be taken to 
avoid an unnecessary repetition of the same words. 
Avoid also tautology, which is always a fault, be¬ 
ing a repetition of the same meaning in different 
words, and adding nothing either to the sense or 
sound ; consult our dictionary of synonyms fre- 
| quentl v, as it will cause a familiarity with the exact 
I meaning of words, and in what eases they should 
: he applied. 

The Style of a letter should 
he governed, in a measure, by 
the nature of the subject, but 
the comparative social position, 
age, sex, and t he degree of in¬ 
timacy between the writer and 
the person addressed, should in¬ 
fluence it to a greater degree. 
In writing to superiors orHoniors, 
a certain deference of expression 
should hi; exercised ; to inferiors 
be courteous, without familiar¬ 
ity, and say nothing to remind 
them of the difference in stu- 
lion ; to relatives and intimate 
friends be us affectionate and 
familiar as your own judgment 
may dictate. There can he no 
better general rule to follow, 
with regard to style, than to 
adopt the same tone and manner 
of expression in your correspon¬ 
dence that you would use in 
speaking personally to the person 
addressed. 

ARRANGEMENT OF 
THE PARTS OF A 
LETTER. 

Every complete letter has six 
distinct parts :— , 

1. The Date or Heading , 
which embraces the place of 
writing as well as the day of 
the month and year. 

2. The Address^ which con- 


A PROPERLY ARRANGED LETTER. 


(Headings 

7800 Pourhe S/ y Ale 1'bourne y 

M.tUJ 25 tlij 7882 . 

<J ddrcKfl.) 

Mr. (■•. /-/. haste-nay, 

Paris, France. 

(Salutation.) 

My dour Sir• 

< Hedy of the Letter.) 

Ms you will perceive from the heading 
of my letter■ «/ leave- safely arrived home, and settled 
down to business once' more. ffhe ore-tin trip was a 
pleas tin t one, the- weather being favorable and the 
passengers congenial. 

Permit me to renew my than Is for the- many 
courtesies extended- to me while, visiting your city, 
and tv assure- you that it will (jive, me great pleasure, 
to rcciproc ne- whenever the opportunity may occur. 

Present my regards to your estimable wife, 
and believe me 

[Complimentary ('luring.) 

‘Very sincerely yours, 

(tfuhwr*pth*n,\ 


Seoryt <2!$. dfierris. 


ddr:- 
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sists of tho name and residence of the person to 
whom it is written. 

3, The Salutation, or complimentary open¬ 
ing. such as Dear Sir, or, Dear Madam. 

i. The Body of the Letter, which contains 
tho subjects or circumstances you wisli to state. 

5. The Comp!intentary Closiny, as, 1 
remain, Yours truly, or, believe me, Yours sin¬ 
cerely, etc. 

6. The Subscription, which is simply the 
signature of the writer. 

THE HEADING. 

If the letter be written from a country town or 
small city, the name of the city, or town, and the 
colony should occupy the first line, commencing 
about the middle, and tin; date the next line below, 
beginning a little to the right, viz .:— 

Clermont, Queensland, 

June IMA, 1882. 

If you are writing from a large city, and if is 
necessary to specify the street, and number of your 
address, it should be written thus :— 


or. 


70 Pitt Street. Sydney, 
August nth, 1883. 

70 Pitt Street. 

Sydney, August Sib, 1882. 


In writing from large, well-known cities, like 
London, Paris, New York, Melbourne, or Sydney, 
it is unnecessary to indicate the country or colony. 
In the case of smaller cities it should be included. 

When writing from a Hotel or Institution, its 
nariio should be included, thus :— 

St, dames Hotel, 

London, August 0th, 1882. 

Queen's College, 

Dublin, Ireland, 

May 5 th, 1882. 

The heading should invariably indieato with 
accuracy tho place from which the letter is written 
and to which a reply may bo sent,, unless otherwise 
specified in the body of the letter. 

COMPLIMENTARY ADDRESS ANJ) SALUTATION. 


The Name and Address are often written at 
the conclusion of the letter on tho left hand side. 


but as frequently, especially in business letters, they 
occupy one or two lines iminedialely below the 
date, on the left side of the page, and may include 
the name and address, or the name alone, viz. 

7 Market Street, Melbourne, 

July 10 th, 1882, 

Mr. John Masters, 

Adelaide, S. A. 

The Salutation is written on tin* line below 
the address, commencing a little to the right of 
the left band margin. The wording depends en¬ 
tirely on the mutual relations of the parties con¬ 
cerned. In business letters the words Sir, Dear 
Sir, or Gentlemen are all correct. In very formal 
letters to ladies, married or single, the Word Madam 
should l>e used ; a more friendly form would be 
Dear Madam , or My dear Madam. A lady should 
never be addressed by her Christian name in a 
letter, unless you would use it in her presence. 

BODY OK THE LETTER. 

The Kody ok the Lktter should commence 
about, the middle of the page on the hue below the 
salutation. Each topic or subject should form a 
new paragraph commencing on the next line, a lit¬ 
tle to the right of ihe left hand margin : uniform¬ 
ity in tliis respect (ending greatly to improve tlm 
general appearance of the letter. 

CO M I'Ll M K. N T Alt Y CLOS ISO. 

The terms used in closing a Idler precede tho 
signal ure of the writer, and admit of great variety ; 
as a rule, Ihe formality or friendliness of the clos¬ 
ing should correspond with I lie mode of salutation. 
A very formal letter beginning with Sir or Madam 
may be closed as follows : 

I hare the honor to In. Sir (nr Madam), 

Tour obedient Sr mint. 

Kiev Aim ('ukstkkfiei, n. 

A more friendly form, commencing with Mg' 
dear Sir, or. My dear Madam, would be :— 

l bog to remain. 

Yours eery respi rtf ally, 

Henry B. Sanderson. 

In letters between friends and intimate acquaint¬ 
ances, there is more latitude of expression allow¬ 
able. Yours very truly, Sincerely your friend, 
Affectionately yours, or any other forms of respect 
or endearment compatible with the state of in¬ 
timacy or relationship. 
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SUBSCRIPTION OR PIG NATURE. 

Tb6 name of the writer should be plainly written 
immediately below the closing phrase, so that it 
will end new the right margin of the page ; and to 
important communications the full signature is 
requisite. 

In writing to strangers a lady should make her 
signature indicate her sex and condition ; the latter 
designation being inclosed m parenthesis, as (Mrs.) 
Edith Hastings, or (Miss) Ellen Johnson, 
otherwise her correspondent, in answering, might 
be unable to properly address her. 

THE SUPERSCRIPTION. 

Last but not least in importance is the super¬ 
scription or address to be written on the en¬ 
velope. Legibility is oi primary consequence, and 
every item necessary to insure safe delivery should 
be included in proper arrangement: first, the name 
of the person to whom the letter is sent, written a 
trifle below the middle of the envelope ; next, the 
name of the post-office ; then the county (if any), 
and lastly tho country or colony. 

O Htamp O’ 

£<xx>o<> 

tdtlu (glaAa ^uA^oyne t 
(ghichedei, 

&(mex ; 

$nyland. 


gooc-og 

SstRIlip *> 

L * 


fame* 

sif (JiaVvaj djihecij 


(t) atmanm. 


If necessary to direct the letter in care of another 
person the additional name occupies the second 
lino. 



. W. 

((dale of «Maa. $jf. (g. ffiewdley, 
ffiallacvud, 

Tictdua. 


In writing to a person in a large city, where there 
is no street or special address, it is well to add tho 
words To be called for in the lower left-hand 
corner. The post-office clerk will then waste no 
time in trying to find the address. 



f * 

OHump.o 

looooo 

©$fc. ^fhorruu <dlmie t 


1London f 

Do be cailed for. 



HONORARY TITLES. 

A person having no title of rank should be ad¬ 
dressed in accordance with Ms social, professional, 
or official position, and the proper application 
of such titles is an evidence of the courtesy and 
refinement of the writer. Every person, whether 
of high or low degree is entitled respectively to the 
appelation of Mr. (mister). Master, Mrs. (contrac¬ 
tion of mistress), or Miss. 

In addressing gentlemen of high social standing 
or members of the legal profession the prefix Mr. 
may be omitted and the complimentary title of 
Esq. (esquire) added. This latter term has 
now become a general title of respect, but 
should not be too freely used. One title or 
the other should always be used, but never 
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both together. Members of any profession should 
he addressed by their professional title, which 
takes the place of other forms. Neither Mr. 
nor Esq. can be used for Professor, Doctor, etc. 



PROFESSIONAL TITLES IN COMMON USE. 

Rt. Rev. Charles Smith—A Bishop. 

Rev. Charles Smith, D. D. —Doctor of Divinity. 

Rev. Charles Smith—Minister or Priest of any persuasion. 

*Rev. (or Prof.) Charles Smith, L.L.D .— Doctor of Laws. 

Dr. Charles Smith, i 

or >■ —Doctor of Medicine. 

Charles Smith, M. D .) 

Prof. Charles Smith—Professor of Art or Science. 

Eon. Charles Smith—Judge of Law Courts. 

Charles Smith, Esq .—Attorney at Law. 

We giro a few examples of superscriptions where 
professional and official titles are required • 

THE CLERGY. 

Dignitaries of the Church of England are ad¬ 
dressed aa follows :— 

His Grace the Lord Archbishop of —, An Archbishop. 

(Letters should begin, “My Lord Archbishop.” When 
personally referred to, an Archbishop is styled “ Your 
Grace,” not “Your Lordship.") 

The Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of—,) 

or . >• —A Bishop. 

The Lord Bishop of—, ) 

(The Letter should begin with “My Lord.” Scotch 
bishops are addressed as “The Bishop of —or, some¬ 
times, “The Right Reverend Bishop.” Letters to Scotch 
bishops begin with “ Right Reverend Sir." The colonial 
bishops are addressed by their territorial titles, like those 
of England.) 

The Very Reverend Dean of —, A Dean. 

With minor dignitaries the prefix '* Rev.” should be used, 
and the title and place of residence in a line beneath. 

In addition to the above, the following titles are 
used in addressing the Roman Catholic olergy :— 

Eis Holiness— The Pope. _ 

• A person may b* * Doctor of L»wi and also a Professor of some 
Art or Science Instead of a Minister or die Gospel, Sea the list of 

•Mmvistlooa in another part of this h ook 


Eis Eminence— A Cardinal. 

Hie Grace —An Archbishop 

Persons occupying prominent public positions 
acquire the right to be addressed by the titles pre¬ 
scribed by custom and courtesy as distinctive of 
their offices. 



One title only may be prefixed to any name, 
such as Hon., Prof., Dr.; but it, is correct to affix 
several if they exist, and in the order in which 
they were conferred ; for instance, A.M., M.D., 
LL.D ; or D.D., LL.I)., etc. 

In addressing men in the plural, or a firm of 
several members, the proper title to use is Messrs., 
a contraction of the French word Messieurs, sig¬ 
nifying gentlemen ; to unmarried ladies it would 
be Misses, and to married ladies Mcsdames. 

ENGLISH TITLES. 

Appended are the forms for addressing persona 
of different ranks in England, and the proper 
superscriptions :— 

The Queen— Madam -To the Queen’s Most Excellent 
Majesty 

Members of the Royal Family— Siw— Madam—Cl 
Eis or Uer Royal Highness. 
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Archbishops—My Lord Archbishop—His Grace (he 
Archbishop of- 

Jhlhc —Mv Lord Duke—His (trace flic Duke <■ f- 

Marquis—M\ Lord Marquis-(lie Most Hem. the Mur 
quirt of- 

Karl —My Lord—Tin; Hi.t;lil I Ion. (lie Karl of— 

Viscount— My Lord - The Right lion, t he Viscount- 

Karon —My Lord (lie Iiiglit lion, (he Lord F-— 
Visho/is —Mv Lord ihshop—'The Right Rev. the Bishop 
of- 

Honorary titles; as - “ K.t'.B.” “ 

etc., Jiniy he lidded to Ibe name. All members of 
(lie Privy Council are addressed as “ IIj”}i(. Hon..” 
and (lie tide of “ Ksq. ” is dropped, as “The 
Right Hon. W. E. (Hadstone. M.P.” 

Peeresses of all I lie live orders are addressed ns : 

Jhlchcss- My Lady - Her (liner the Duchess of — 

Marchioncss —.Mv Lady—-The Most Jlon. Hie Marchion¬ 
ess 111 '- 

Countess —My Lady—The Right Hon. tlie* Coindcss 
of- 

Viscountess —My Lady- The. Right Hon. the YL- 

collldcss of- 

Ha run css —My Lady—the Right lion, the Lady P- 

Widows of peers, if Hie successors to the title 
are married : ■- 

Her Grace the Duchess Dowiig, r of- 

The Most Nolilc the Marchioness Downier of - — 

'Hie younger sons and daughters of dukes and 
marquises, and the daughters of dukes, marquises, 
and earls, are styled Inn/s and ladies. 

Younger sons of earls and younger sons and 
(laughters of \ isoounts and li, irons are sly led “Tlie 
lion." Pnronels, in order to distinguish them 
from Knights, are addressed thus, “Kir 11 . (trey, 
Bart 

GENERAL ADVICE. 

Always atiswe" a letter as soon after its receipt 
as possible. If ii contains commissions that require 
tins’' to eve lie, acknowledge its receipt at once, 
and slate the cause of delay in complying with its 
request'’. 

Write invariably wit Ii ink. Pencil writing de¬ 
notes carelessness. If compelled to use a pencil, 
apologize for il. 

Black ink is preferable lo all others* A violet 
ink for ladies' use is fashionable id present, lleil 
ink should nc ,it be used in correspondence. 


When writing about your own affairs, necessi¬ 
tating a reply, inclose a stamp for return postage, 
unless a relationship or intimacy exists between 
yourself and correspondent. 

Never cross your letters (a practice prevalent 
among some young ladies); use an extra half sheet 
if necessary. 

If you are in doubt about the spelling of a word, 
always consult the dictionary ; the search will im¬ 
press the orthography on the mind. 

No respectable person will write an anonymous 
loiter ; it, is cowardly. 

Avoid the use of slang words or phrases, even 
harmless ones. 

If you are in t state of dejection or ill temper, 
do not manifest d in your letters. 

A half sheet of paper is not permissible, except 
for business purposes. 

Mourning paper should not be used in a letter 
of congratulation. 

In order to make our letters pleasant, to our 
friends, we should write as we speak, just what we 
have lo say, and exactly in the words we should 
use if our correspondent were sitting by us; and 
I ben all that still' formality, those long strings of 
questions, those meaningless sentences with which 
the mass of letters are burdened, would die a 
natural death. 

Tin- handwriting should he clear, and yet not 
too large and hold ; it should possess some char¬ 
acter and style, but not be adorned or ornamented 
with line flourishes and dashes. The minute 
Italian handwriting—in which the words and let¬ 
ters appeared to possess no individuality of their 
own—has now passed out of date, and a freer, 
nobler sty’k ins taken its place. There is a fashion 
in letter paper and envelopes which is ever-varying 
as to size and shape—sometimes small, at other 
times largo; now oblong, now square; hut one 
thing never alters, and that is the desirability of 
using good thick paper and envelopes, whatever 
the shape may be. Nothing looks more mean and 
untidy than thin sheets and envelopes of the 
same quality, through which the writing exhibits 
itself. 

The latest styles and devices, as well as their 
special application, can always he ascertained by 
consulting the stationer who provides your writing 
materials. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





^■RfSI ft US1NKRS LKTTERS, 

^EtSIrSB 1 £ in this grout trading and 

| w£ money-making century, arc 

f ,ieC< w:u *'- ^ impor- 

?fej both sender and receiver is 

^ valuable, brevity becomes 

^3 mJV g • an essential characteristic, 
jl A** ^ 011 Jenson lias ho well written, 

tS ffl® “Brevity is attained in matter hv 
T?j |fc!» avoiding idle compliments, prefaces, 
aSI Ilf protestations, parentheses, stiporlloous 
IfP circuits of figures, and digressions; in 
nfl^* the composition, by omitting conjune- 
lions, and such like idle particles I hat. 
jfnT) have no great business in a serious letter 
VolS) except, the break ing of sentences, as of len- 
A) times a journey is made long by unncees- 
sary halts. ” 

The letter must not, however, be so curt that its 
clearness is interfered with ; every statement should 
be perfectly free from obscurity, so that the dullest 
peraon may not bo liable to mistake its mean¬ 
ing, nor bo compelled to read it, twice in order 
to understand it. This necessary clearness implies 
correctness without excluding elegance of style. 

In business letters an elegant simplicity combined 
with the usual .terms of politeness and good breed¬ 
ing are essential features. Misunderstanding 


arising out of a carelessly worded letter has often 
created much mischief and been the cause of costly 
proceedings in the law courts. Brc\ily and 
perspicuity must, then, go hand in hand in a good 
business loiter, ami a d h them should he linked 
vigor of style and tact. By tact, is meant that 
knowledge'of men and manners, which enables the 
writer to compose his letter in a style befitting the 
person addressed. 

The handwriting itself should be free, neat, and 
legible, bul it is will to avoid pretensions to exces¬ 
sive elegance. A free hand, which is neither 
crabbed nor formal, nor abounding in flourishes, is 
the most desirable, Legibility cannot be too strong¬ 
ly advocated ; it, is exceedingly selfish in a. writer 
to occupy the time of his correspondent by pro¬ 
viding him wit h a mass of hieroglyphics to decipher. 

The inexperienced will lind it of great assistance, 
before commencing a letter of any extent, to note 
down the different subjects they desire to embrace, 
so that they may he taken up in proper order. This 
practice is especially valuable when instructions 
concerning the topics of the letter are commu¬ 
nicated verbally to a clerk. 

In reading business correspondence it is a good 
plan to underline the important points that require 
consideral ion in the answer, with a colored lead 
pencil; this will save time bv enabling the corre¬ 
spondent to avoid reading the second lime matter 
that is not pertinent, and also promote the method 
of reply ing to the various subjects in the same order 
in which they occur. 
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LETTER WRITING. 


FORMS OF BUSINESS LETTERS. 

NOTICE OF COPARTNERSHIP. 




LitKurnoL. «J u ik* 1st, 1882 


We beg to inform von th.il \w l./ne tin** Way formed a copartner- j 
ship under the firm mime of AVr «(• I'm minion-. foi Mir purpose of ru r- ■ 
ryliiK on I ho importing :iml lobbing «>| photograph album* and loathci | 
fancy goods, at No. 28 Hiiiiimvh k Mr> cl, Liwipool 
The possession of ample capital, «i»mbined with along and\aried tx- 
perienro in fill* hie* enables m to ji^iiic <>m fncinls and the trade gen¬ 
erally Unit they will consult their he'd. mlereM- In imoiuig us with their 
patronage. 

V cry respec! fully, 

Eowahii M Rick. 

< ’ll All!.ICS FARRINGTON. 


M 


DISSOLUTION OF COPARTNERSHIP. 

SvnNJiv, Sept 15, 1882. 


Y.uurehen b* ( r» , **pi'<*t 1 ully advised that the copartnership hitherto 
cM'dlic umh'i the linn name ol <ii« Blown A t o. ic thi- day dis¬ 
solved h\ mutual consent. Mr. Ilenn Brown will -ign in liquidation, 
and cmpoweied to receive and pay all debt- of the late < opart mu ship. 

Very H-petMullv, 

Jonathan Oiuiuu, 
IlfAJtl Brown, 

Jtol'.UKT \v MMtRIS't 

REQUEST FOR CATALOGUE AND TERMS. 

Mam iii.'.(K it, \ug *Jr», iss*. 

No\i;i.t\ l’uw.mniNU Co, 

London. 

Gmthtih n : - 

J'luise fn\or me w’lli your (utnloirm , and quote yom be-! prices 
und I cm . on jour puhln ui.ou*gi munlly 1 h**p ton fi i pm, i onccming 
my standing, to Mo-mh Clue Mintli A bon.*, o| this t ily, with 
whom I have hud iom-uioiablc dialing; and, awaiting tin* pleasure of 
an t arly it*plj, l remain, 

\ cry re-peelfullv. 

l.i« II 's II. Uakrdi j 


ORDER TO A PUBLISHER. 

NhW OKI LANK Sej»J fi, 1HSJ. 

Mu. Thomas Ki:lly, 

j\ew Yolk. 

bun ,str ' - 

plea-e -hip u- by first Mallory line steamer, the follow inn goods : 
10U copies Hi-lon oj V s, halt mm. 
i!f«0 ' t ni\ej’-al Si 1‘ li J titu toi, elo(li. 

8.* lh own's To I i No C* 

Piece « net iiHiuit’ ■ ’o mil .uimunl ot iumirr, and si ml certificate 

of Kiun together v i:|, 1; li., an I oblige, 

^ our' tiiiIv, 

N. D. Mi J)oNAl.l» A Co. 


I 

! 

| 


i 


NOTICE OF DRAFT ; 

Adelaide, Oct. JO 1882 

MkS«U«. W. I 'llAMIIIIIti' A Co., 

Loudon ! 

C,n fl,//n / • 

Wi tr.ve thi dae dnwn on > mi at live days *igh( for three bun¬ 
dled pound'. which please lionoi and d»h« i 

^ ours respef tfull\, I 

Brown, Smith A. Co. I 


REQUESTING AN EXTENSION OF NOTE. 

Wallaroo, 8. A„ Oct 9,1808. 

Mk-srs Weeks & IIoi.t, 

London. 

Gt ntkii&n: • 

We are reluct,anlly compelled to advise you that we shall be unable 
to meet our note for seven hundred pounds, maturing 14th inst, without 
jour assistance to the extent of three hundred pounds (£800). If you 
will kindly forward us draft for that amount, we will return you our note 
for same at thirty (lays. Interest lidded ; and assure you that there, is 
scan civ a doubt of our being able to pay it when due Our lack of funds 
In the present instance is entirely owing to the depression of trade, 
caused "by the lateness ot the season, ami the consequent dullness of 
collections. Hoping you may find it convenient to oblige us, we ro- 
uiuiti. 

Very truly yours, 

Jones, Robinson & Co. 

ASKING A SETTLEMENT OF ACCOUNT. 

London, Aug. 15, 1883. 

Mf.ssns. Wade A Clark, 

Birmingham. 

(fmtlanen; - 

We aic under tlie necessity of reminding you that, your account for 
"May if i on* nlerably pa«t due. and as we have especial need of all our 
/nailable fund* HiIh month, we trust you will make usn remittance with¬ 
out I in thei delay. 

Respectfully, 

Carter & PlliLLUPB. 

REPLY TO FOREGOING. 

Birmingham, Aug 17, 1888 

Mrssris. Carter A PRiuira, 

1/mdon. 

(ii ti 'hinen 

Vnur- of the 1 Mil inst is duly received. We inclose you herewith 
adiafl on London payable to your order, for £42 12s , the amount due 
you upon mu hook* \\ e greall) regret having put you to any incon¬ 
venience 1») delay in payment, hut have been temporarily embarrassed 
by tin 1 taidilies- of onr own debtois, lleneeforth, us Hi the past, wo 
hope to remit piomptjy at the close of each month 

Yours respectfully, 

Wadis & Clark, 
iter W. 

UNFAVORABLE ANSWER. 

blHMTNGHAM, Aug. 17, 1888. 

Mis-rif ('aktru A 1’im.iiPM, 

London. 

(untilmm • - 

Your*, of t tu l.Mh nisi leeelvcd and content" noted We ilnd our- 
m lv*'r> ohlifeil to defer p.iMDi nt of your account for n few days longer, but 
wilt km iel\ si ml it before the end of next week. We hope that this will 
put yon to no serlou* nicon wuijenee, and assure you that our delay arisefl 
from eiieiim-t,uu'v> beyond oiu jimver to eontiol, and la not likely to 
occur iigum. 

Yours truly, 

Wade <fc Clark, 

2*>r TV. 

OFFERING PROMISSORY NOTE. 

Calcutta, Nov. 8, 1881. 

Messrs. Wn/ox, Fiki.d A Black, 

Hobart, Tasmania. 

(renf/t r/lm ; -- 

Your- of the fitli lust L received, inqiiestingimmediate payment. 
1 am sorry to say that the failure of the Tradesmen's Bunk of this city, 
with wlmh I hod on account, ha* thrown me into great, embarrassment. 
1 ntn confident that ultimately i -hall be able to meet all iny liabilities 
in full At present the best I can do Is to offer jqu my note at three* 
month- for the amount due £72, with legal interest, payable, at the 
fTommeirj d Bank at Hobart. I have Fifth* doubt but that, by the time 
It, is due, T shall be able to lake jt np, Hoping that this proposal will 
meet with aei cptsnrc on com part and that yon will recognize the fad 
that I mu not personally to bJjunu In the matter, I remain, 

Yonrs respectfully, 

Wiluam Hatch 




LETTERS OR BUSINESS. 


THREATENING LAW PROCEEDINGS 

428 Spring SI., Sydney , 
■May 17, 1*82. 

James Bollman, Kmq., 

712 Blank St. 

Sir :-~ 

lliftvc waited patiently for three months to n-reive payment of 
ynnr bill for groceries and provisions purchased of me. The last n.« m 
wan bought Feb. 10, a ml it is now the middle of May. 1 he hill has lu on 
mmt to yon several nine-, hni has met with no response I am obliged 
Pi Inform you that, if payment is not made before lI k first of m vt,month, 
I shall put the account into the hands of un attorney for eollrc lion. 

StLW UN J U N HI’UMHK 

ATTORNEY’S DEMAND FOR PAYMENT. 

Room 12, No. lt» Rush II St., 
June 3, 1882 

James Bom.man, 

712 Blank St. 

Sir 

A bill against yon to Ihe amount of £32 10s (Id. for groceries uiul 
provisions bus been put in mv hands for collection bv Mr Stephen Duns- 
combe. i inclose a copy of the nil] You will find it to your advantage 
to call ut tnv office of oner and m itle the account, as olhetwisc legal pio 
eeodingH will be instituted and the amount considerably increased by the 
charges. 

Yours truly. 

Simon Stuai sh, A Howry at Law 

OFFER TO OPEN AN ACCOUNT. 

Kynlton, ])t i* lh, 1870 

Muss us. Hart A’ Syi.vkktvu, 

Melbourne. 

(tiflUanm : - 

I have lalely opened a mitliiieiy and fanrv good- stoic in tin * place, 
and as I am not. vet fully Hof lo*d, I pmpo-e opening an .'mount with 
youi house. It agreeable to um 1 can leter you to Di-dnow Ar SeUei**, 
of your city, with whom 1 have leui dealings m tin pa t. and also to 
Edward Wilcox Jr Co., of Nib < ny, w ho me well acquaint! d wiUi mv 
financni) standing, and with whom I believe von entrej-pond Should 
the information you may receive from tin m prove Nile-fut toty, j.leav in 
form me to lh it < (Teel, mid 1 wtll at once Ionian! an order for wind goods 
1 require ul pi went. 

Ycjy re-ini 1 fully. 

M \ \t\ J. Kvm i iNo*. 

LETTER OF CREDIT. 

Sept 2b, 1881 

MESSRS CoilTTS A Co.. 

f»7 Strand, London. 

(rfuttenwn: - 

Please give the hearer lieorgi A*hdnwn, n »in-h* redit to the ex¬ 
tent of £2.000, taking lus red ipl tot the amounl n i(im> d and drawing 
on us at ehoit sight for your ad\antes We im Ion Mr A-hdonu’-ng 
nature, 

Y ours iriilv, 

Cox & Lathuoi* 

[Mr. Afihdmvii'fi signature,) 

(R.OIU1K Ahiumww. 

INTRODUCTION AND CREDIT 

Urmia* e, Jan H, 187ti. 

Messrs. Alter & Barnes, 

GrntUmrn: - 

We beg leave to introduce to you the bearer, Frederick S Bush, 
of this (dty, of the firm rtf dolt, Sanders & Bush, general merchant** 
Mr. Bush is visiting Sydney to purchase an extensive Hue of goods, 
and we have recommended him to your house as ti favorable one to deal 
with. We will become responsible to you for t.ln* payment of I lie price 
of goods and merchandise purchased, to the value of two thousand 
pounds (£8,000). holding ourselves accountable, in ease Mi Rush should 
make default, of which default you are to give us reasonable notice. 

Yours very truly, 

J. T. &L. V, Williams. 


ANNOUNCING INSOLVENCY. 

Melamine, May 12, 1883. 

.L O. Watson * Co., 

Dunedin, N Z. 

(u nflnw»: 

it becomes our painful dnry to mnoiinr e to you in common with 
ourothei creditor**. that upon t» cartful r 'Lamination of our books and 
assets, we find that we are no longei able to un rt tun outstanding en- 
] gagt ii.tiil", and bine therefore this day suspended puvnirtil 

Our insolvency arises from two imise** tliegi uettii depiction of trade 
] whit h has been ho extensively ftdf in ibis miikui id Ihe country, and 
; our Iojmch by tin* fire of last Novembn, from whh h, though partb’ in- 
HUied, w> have never fully recovered Me propose lo call a meeting of 
our < leditors, at lire earliest possible date, to lay before them a full and 
urnesorved '-futemcid of our assets mid liabilities HI tills- meeting we 
will give you due notice, and hope your Him will be theie r< presented. 
Tt is impossible at thin mile to state what percentage ut our indebted¬ 
ness we nmv be able to pay, but we have hope*- it will be* u huge one 
and that the matter will hr arranged in a friendly manner \\ eearm-stly 
hope Hint von will belt*we ns when we say that we have done all in our 
; power louvoii this misfortune, and propose to deal with unr c reditois 
in the imst frank and ojreu uninner 

Yours with regret, 

Ktechen Bjhhoj> & Son, 

RECOMMENDATION OF SUCCESSORS. 

Beni is, Aug. 12, 1880. 

JaUKO lioFFMl 1EU, Ehv 

Bt Hast. 

Sit : 

As lw old and < sfc< rn< d c iMonicr of lips thin, we »U in* to it.form you 
lliat on ami nltei tin* lii*-t ol m \i numth we-hall lethe eenu l\ from 
the hiisim K- we have hitherto conducted Hu tied d ite our lease* of 
prnni-e - and steak on hand will In tiunsicmd to Manim (o a don and 
,1 its * nil lb lh r w how dl run i on the huHiicss uinbt the thm mum* of 
i lOidon \ t ti M c In g le.ee P. r.iommend il*t m w firm to youi no- 
j lice We me \ii 11 acquainted with Ihe lupine.s mignty and iapacity 
| .if both member-, and fee l Mur that ji you liomu them w ill) your < ns 
i i«un (In n Kidl vvul ne in i\ei\ way to yoni '*ali t 1.u Mon. Thanking you 
fot the favoisof the pint, we remain. 

Your obliged m rvant*-. 

Hoi Ms A Jl.VNlNMIlAM 

ASKING FOR PRICE LIST 

iJi.F.NLjcn, S A , ApnM, 1882. 

Messrs. (JoELl'" 1 A KIRM’jiM'R, 

Adi Itiidt 

wm: — 

I urn assured b\ Mr M jlham Allen, an old customer of yours, ilrnt 
by dealing w ith \ou I i m obtain him m ellent .s-mMni ill of Mines and 
liquor-, ami at u modi ode prn e ! should he glad to obtain join pm e 
1 1 1 s( If v oiii raP's ,uc-;»n* Iru tri v I ma\ e»w \ on a \ en i ousiderahJc 

] mdi i upon m\ in' ,t mmMo von- i uv . 1 understand from Mi. Aden 
1 (hat vniii' ii-uai leims of s„l. un thm months' note- m a discount of 
I two pit uni fiiiur-l, it lilisin iieilu I will, of i"UH (mmshyou 
1 with hjli-tatlory iifirmr* Intuit orduing 
j Youi- truly, 

J Fi.MJ-R <1 Howl). 

j INQUIRY ABOUT OVERDUE SHIPMENT. 

North Uuakton. .luly 8,1883, 

j S S Hot ton A Co., 

Sydney. 

J Sit 

i We are in burned by yours of the 12th nit that upon that day you 
| Cupped to us fifty cjin's Maderia wine per C &. R R. S \ Co., 
j marked with out (inn mime is above, and ciuirgi * prepaid. The goods 
1 should have arrived belore this, but have not; and inquiry at Him end 
1 of the line fails to elk it any information as to ihelr whereabout*. Will 
i you do u h the favor to make inquiry at ihe office where you shipped the 
goods and, if possible, expedite their transportation r 

Yours to command, 

Betts A- Howland. 
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liETTEB WBITINO.. 


RELATING TO PAYMENT OP MORTGAGE. 

11! Scranton St , Hkioiiton, 
Oct 19, 1882. 

James VVlNTKltOf, Esq 
Jhitr Mir :• 

The note for £1 ,200, lor I lie uerurlty of whi< h you hold a mortgage 
died on m> house and lot, No la Scmnimi Sr .is p**>ubio on the llrnt of 
next month After that dulo l mmer-fiiml that >ou can. If yon choose, 
at once bring suit tor lovecloMue it l* not in m\ powrr to rain* (he 
mini nece^rtiy to discharge (he debt, and l shonld be gn atly obliged 
for information a*, to voui intention* on the subject As you know, 1 
have always paid the interest regulaily, and J mHose herewith a check 
for the hist quartet (£,M In t pnjable to your Older. You are probably 
aware that 1 lune a small but regular Income and am certain to keep up 
the interest, Under these circimi-tuiuc* I bine givA* hope* that you 
will allow matter* to Maud tit- iluj are at the present. 

Youih respectfully, 

Janet 0. Sutton. 


ANSWER TO FOREGOING 

80 Grafton St., Brighton, ; 
Oct. 21, 1882. 

Mus .Tanet (’. Sutton 
Jhvr Madam ; - 

Your letter of the til'd., im losing check for ,t*21 Oh. in pay¬ 
ment r.f a quarters inleteM on hum( gage note, ban Jti-I been it-eeived. 
Inclosed find icieipl lot the amount At to foreclosure, feel u-Hiired 
I hut I June no intention of taking *in b a step You have beam most 
prompt in the pfiwm of of im* ie*i, and 1 report! the mortgage a* a very 
hUMsfacliey lineMliU'ut In eaae it should be tii ri^an at any fur- 
ture time for me to realize tin- cash, I will pive you nrtip'e notice, so that 
\ou may, if you ilc-ne, obtain the transit i ol the moitpape to some other 
party, whitli no doubt could ueily be done I am, madam. 

Y our obedient him \ out. 

J\MKH WlNTHUOl*. 

APPLICATION FOR PERSONAL LOAN. 

Ih t K in on a m Hotel, 
March 15, 1882. 

Ihar Fraud: - > 

I And rnvseir obliged to do what 1 newi be foie attempted n,: , to j 
borrow lnuiiej. 1 was foolish enough last numtli to indorse a note for 
a college friend, “just as a mere matter o| loim, v*u know." and ir 
seems to In included in llu " matter ot foiin"tlut 1 mu-i etisli up or 
lx- Hiied. Ah ion kr-ow, mv income is payable qu-iMeih, and 1 shall lu¬ 
lu fluids about the llrst of next month If urn < an It ml me £150 until j 
that Time, uni w ill confer ti gnat favor I should hesitate to ask for 
the m comnnuiation, if it weie not that I feel as-uied uni know me well j 
emuipt. to bclie\e that 1 urn both honest and pood for the amount If j 
the hem would nimim-nicuee urn ’*• do not hesitate to s^y so, and j 

1 shall -till be | 

Yoiir« v. tlh sincere regard. j 

Mr Pa aiet S. Fuller Alexander M< PtriitsoN. I 


FAVORABLE REPLY. 

('AMituimiK, March Id, 1882. 

Ikar Ahc: — 

1 am very glad to be able to do you tin- lilJ< favor >mi mention. 
Inclosed p!».re And my < ln-ck to* llu amount < *2150) I nEo inclose a 
hl.mk note fot hi, whit h phase return after Idling n out,. J do not usk 
this hern line 1 have the hied dotih! of )oiir wold being an pood as your 
boml, hut ** luisinesi-is lui^ineH'',’ n> yon wjii probably remernhrr the 
next time Home ope asks for the “loan of vonr name 1 * I'ay mu 
whenever eonvenh nt. nud do not eoriHUh r yourself at all un-lei obliga- 
t u*i ih i<i Your old friend, 

Mr. Alka. VkTuisKbON, Ban Fuller. 


COMMISSION SALES. 

Ellirslik, N. Z., June 12, 1878. 

Mesprs. Sprague * Co., 

Auckland 

(h a (lenten 

1 have to day consigned to you eight hundred bnshcln of primfc 
Early Rone potatoes in pood condition, and (tacked In barren?, via the 
Auckland and Oneliunpa Railway. 

Plenw* take charge of the poods upon their arrival, dispose of them at 
the best market prices, and hold pioccede subject to my order. 
Make the sale within a week after receipt. 

Your*, etc., 

8ki.au Thornton. 

REPORT OF SALES. 

Auckland, N. Z, 
June 15, 1878. 

Mr. 8klau Thornton, 

Ellcrelle. 

Dear Sir ;— 

Yonr shipment of potatoes came safely to hand yesterday, by 
railroad.. As we think we hoc signa of a falling in the market, we sold 
at onee, nmi licrewnil forward our Account Sales. The proceed# arc 
subject to u nr draff or order We hope you will be sat faded with the 
pi Ice obtained, and shall bo plad to do further business for you. 
Respectfully, 

Sprague & Co. 

]kjr K. 

INCLOSED ACCOUNT SALES. 

Auckland, June 15. 1878. 

Sold by SRRAGl'E & Co., Commission Mku< rants, 
fot Acwind Sul ah Thornton, Kllerslie. 



£. *. d. 

- £. 1 

HftO hush. Potatoes (?b 2 k Od. 


100 

Freight A it O Kuilwav. 

1 13 4 6 

Cartage and labor... 

J 0 0 


CoimnisGou C> percent.).. 

0 0 0 

1!) 1 

Net Proceeds to your Credit. 

1 

1 
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OFFER TO SELL GOODS ON COMMISSION. 

Perth, W. A., Oct. 14,1882. 

Messrs Macon & Holt, 

Sjdluw. 

(it'idltin*a : 

Thi orders which I have hitherto sent yon from this place have 
probably made )unaware that I have been doing n pood bUMiness in 
1 oni line for -ome time 1 now see an opportunity fora large increase 
of «nli'H, find, fin my t apltai is not large, would be plad to m*J| for you on 
commi-simi The budness relation** ti I rendv ejdstinp Ind ween ns will, 
1 presume, bt Miflh lent piuinintee of my dealing fairly with you, but if 
necosHar.v. ! « an pi\e joii full security upainst loss 
If mv proposition meets with your approval, please let me know your 
most favorable terms at once. 

Respectfully, 

Edward Norris. 

COMPLAINING OF AN ERROR IN BELL. 

EmNBUHon, Feb. 12, 1881. 

Messrs Riple\ & Co., 

Manchester. 

(rentbinen ; - 

I find, on examining the bill sent by yon with the last cornsignmfcnt 
of goods, that I am charged with 100 yards of merino cloth, which I 
neither ordered nor received. I Inclose bill and copy of Invoice that the 
error may be corrected. 

Yours respectfully, 

Charles P. Turner 













llyS MOST important step in 

a!■C sMSImF#' l >r,,c,,r ' 1, S employment of 
any kind is t<> furnish ussur- 

*/9' unco that the past chuructor 
lllu * S0rv ’oes °f the applicant 
have been wjt.isfaol.ory and 
^8 *■’ valuable. Such a guar- 

IfwT an toe may he presented in 

jjluS the form of letters of recommendation 
nl^P’ bom previous employers, or persons 
well acquainted with one's character 
1111 ^ capacity. No hesitation or false 
Sot ni( slosty should he felt in asking for 
-JljjM sueli testimonial. To assist a faithful 
JigM* employe or aequaintanee in this man- 
tier is to all wcll-dispofod persons not 
only a duly but a jtleasure. On the oilier hand, 
it must he remembered that io ask sueli a furor of 
a slight aequaintanee, or one who has no moans of 
judging of your fitness, is a gratuitous imperti¬ 
nence. The value and force of t lie recommendation 
depend on the position and influence of the person 
giving it, and the relation lie lias held to the ap¬ 
plicant. 

The more precise and explicit the testimonial, 
the greater will he its effect. A general statement, 
of trust and confidence in the hearer may seem to 
have been given out of mere compliment. Much 
better is a detailed statement of the opportunities 
the writer has had to judge of the applicant and 
tlio results of his observation. In speaking of an 
employe, it is well to give the reasons for the sever¬ 


ance of tlie relation, or to state in general terms 
that it was through no fault of the applicant. 
Silence upon points which it would seem natural 
to speak of is very apt (.** he construed in an un¬ 
favorable manner. 

To refuse a fetter of recommendation is a most 
unpleasant duty, hut. it sometimes is a duty, and 
should not he shirked. Remember that, in \ouch- 
1 ing for another your own credit is to some extent 
involved; and that to place an unworthy person 
in another’s sen ice is an act of dishonesty toward 
the new employer and the public at large. 

A general form of recommendation addressed to 
all concerned is not likely to he as advantageous 
as one io a special person from one whom he knows 
and trusts. Yet. when the writer is well known or 
j occupies a prominent position, a testimonial not 
i restricted as to person or time may he of value. 

I FORM OF GENERAL RECOMMENDATION. 


To WlIoM IT MAY CONCKUN 1 - 


Grafton, Aug. V 2, 1880. 


I tuko tTf.il pleasure iu certify mt? M tlir worth and chanu'tei of the 
heaiei, Mi. Edwin Kultdwi of Wnldhtim. Mr. KaMon hiw for (wo 
jrjo*. been it m< tuber cl l hr Collegiate Institute of which l uni Prim ipid. 
Ui>- jit trillion to his studies mid rapid progre-* in them have been 
marked. To (lie binnehe 1 - *>t bookkeeping and aecouids be has paid 
spciml intention, nml K I believe, well lilted Io enter upon mercantile 
pur-mK Fiom constant ob-mahon while under my rare I fed jnstb 
fied In asserting llmt bis charadci and (mbits are In all respect h steady, 
nnd his deportment gentlemanly. 1 foci sine that in whalexer employ¬ 
ment. he may engage, lie w ill be found a valuable and reliable assistant. 

«J AMb.S K SlIAUl’K, Principal. 

RECOMMENDING A COACHMAN. 

The, bearer, Terence O’Thien, has served me as coachman for five 
years. lit 1 thoroughly understands driving ami tlie cure of horses, 
and i* a steady, sober, honest man, 1 part with him only through 
necessity, as 1 am cl os lug my establishment previous to a European trip. 

V. P. Gilhorx, 
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RECOMMENDING A HOUSEMAID. 

fti Beacon St., Sydney. 

Maty Sullivan hu* been in my employ a- Iioiim maid for six months, 
and Ini'* pmved u faithful and lompeteiit set viiiil I have no hesitation 
in locoinmeuding hei to any bid) looking foi a sonant. She leaves ine 
of her <mu accord and through no l.mll of In is. 

Kospeelf ally, 

Mrs Maiioaukt Guky. 

RECOMMENDING A SALESMAN. 

MLi.noe kne, May 13, 1888. 

Edwakd L. lli'ftn, Esq., 

Duhov hi, N Z. 

Ihat Sir:— 

We beg to letoinmend to your notice the bearer, Orville Dixon, 
foi the past two years n Mtlesrnau m our house. Mr Dixon, for 
personal ivu-op-, is desirous of settling in Duucvni, and, to our great 
regret, has derided to leave us, Jf you have a vueancy m your store, 
you cannot do l* rt< i than to employ him. lie is a clever and expert 
sale-man, and is \m 11 mi (piainied \Mih the dry goods business, lie Uns 
given our house satisfaction in every respect. 

WAI»K A GMNNKLL. 

REFUSAL TO RECOMMEND SALESMAN. 

Leeds, Dec. Stef, 1882 

EnWAKO <«. LaWRENUI', Rsq 
Otar Sir •— 

Yours of the 21 fh insf, »** duly received 1 am sorry to say that I 
cannot honestly speak in wrv laudatory P irns of Mi John Saunders, 
in regard to whose qualiiii at ions yon ask my opluifm 

Mr, Saundus was tm nunc months* in my employment ns a salesman, 
but did not seem suited for that ‘-itnntion IDs maimer was brusque 
and at times rude, and J have h'arned that he displeased some of my 
best nisfomois It wa- tor this nason tint, 1 purled with him He Ku 
good penman, and, I am told, wt II qualified to act a- boukkec per, lml 
of that I ennuol speak Itotn pejsimul knowledge. In the counting 
house lie might pro\i a veiy mclul man. hut a- a salesman 1 iannul 
ret oiumend hnu 

Very re-pe<t fully, 

JxWhs T, Howland. 

RECOMMENDING FARM LABORER. 

Mb Jonas St r ruins 
It* i//■ $tr :— 

In reply 1 c» y our inquiries, T wonld state that th< bearer, Simon 
Wilson, is fully competent to discharge any und all Mn duties of a iaim 
laboier. lie ha M be« n in my empjnv for two tens, ami has n thorough 
knowledge of farm work m all it * brain ln*s Jlc is u< ‘iistomed to the 
cate of cattle and horses, ami is a good and eat- ful driver, J should 
not hesitate to give him entire charge of a farm 

Yours truly, 

K E. ('IjAHRK. 

RECOMMENDING ft MUSIC TEACHER. 

Ci.rniw»>NT. Julv II. 

It give** me mueh pleasure |o testify to the ability of Miss Delia 
Ellesjy «s a ti acie*r (*f liistieinenlal musjc. Misy Klle-1 \ ha- taught 
inv four daughters for pil'd five years ller sy stem of instruction 
i M admirable ami thot >,.it\and the proficiency of my daughters has 
greatly increased under her tuition. 

Wyatt Sinclair. 


RECOMMENDATION OF A BOOK-KEEPER. 

Pbkth, W. A., July 12,1871. 

Wu take pleasure in certifying that Mr. Willis Howell has filled the 
position of chief book-keeper for many years, having, in fact, been m 
our employ iu various capacities since lm was a boy. Mr. Lowell is & 
thorough accountant, a neat, penman, and implicit confidence may 
be placed both iu his capacity and personal integrity His personal 
character and practical knowledge of business are such that he would 
prove a valuable acquisition to any establishment. In whatever sphere 
lie may hereafter be placed, we wish him every success, and feci sure 
that he will at hi in it. 

Elmore & Hoyden, 


SCHOOL TEACHERS TESTIMONIAL. , 

B Hampton, July 15, 1882. 

Mish Prudence Thorpe, 

Oakland School. 

1 have received your .letter requesting information as to the character 
and capacity of Miss Gertrude Miller, lately employed as a teacher in 
the Young Ladle** 1 Institute of this place, of which 1 am one of the 
trustees. Miss Miller, during the year in which she wan connected with 
our school, gave gieat satisfaction, and we esteem her highly. She leave* 
ns only because we are unable to ofTei her the remuneration which she 
undoubted'y deserves. She has taught French, mu-ir, and some English 
branch 's, and her pupils have made notable progress in nil classes. We 
have no hesitation in recommending her to you or any others desiring 
to find a competent and successful instructress. 

Yours respectfully, 

Gideon Wylie, 'JYutlee. 


REFUSAL TO RECOMMEND. 

Kidvkv, Oct. 88, 1871. 

Henry Syatmeykk, Esq. 

Sir :— 

I have received yonr Idler requesting me to recommend you to 
Howard, Gngi i A Smith as book-keeper. This, I regret to say, I 
am unable to <U , and must confess that I am surprised at your request. 
You are well aware that il was only after repeat id offenses on your part 
that the position von hold with me was forfeited. Those offenses were 
so serious in their nature, and the repetition of the fault such con- 
vHieing proof of a burdened character, that however earnestly I may 
hope that ymu reform is. as von now assure me,sincere and looting, yet 
1 rainio! conscientiously aid you to obtain a position whore you would 
l)i' exposed to I tie same temptation. 

1 would not willingly stand in the way of your advancement, but 
< nnnot honestly assist iu it. 

Yours, 

Henry G. Blackman. 

RECOMMENDING A WAITER. 

Elliot Doubts, May 21, 1888, 

The beam. Geoige Homers, who i« now leaving my employ, has 
been a waiter hi (Us hotel for the lad six months, and ha* given full 
satisfaction to myself arid the guests of the house. He know* the 
duties of a dining room waiter thoroughly, and is neat, h on eat, obliging, 
and sober. I cheerfully recommend him to any one wishing to obtain a 
first -class and thoroughly competent waiter. 

Uxnry Kbatob, 

PrqprUlor, SUM Bourn, 
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LETTERS OR APPLICATION. 




-^Letters •:• of * Jlpplicatioir*- 


IT answering newspaper 
advertisements for “ Help 
Wanted,” be prompt, ex¬ 
plicit and frank. Other 
things being equal, the 
answers first received will 
be most likely to obtain 
tice. An advertisement in 
large city papers is almost 
jet with scores of answers, 
re best written and worded 
a chance of being oon- 
‘llegant penmanship is the 
ew only, but all can attain 
writing, accuracy in spell- 
learnosH in stating what is 
Much may be inferred in 
regard to an applicant’s character from the out¬ 
ward ap[>earanec of his application. Use in pref¬ 
erence square letter paper or commercial note, 
with plain business envelope. 

Observe with care the directions already given 
in regard to method of address, signature, and 
date. It is well to incloso the advertisement 
referred to, or to pnsto it neatly at. the head of the 
letter, but this is by no means essential. State in 
what paper the notice was seen. Use no unneces¬ 
sary words in stating your case. Be brief and 
• business-like. Avoid, on the one hand, discursive 
talk about yourself, and, on the other, moek- 
modiosty- in describing your qualifications. To 
apply for a position, the duties of which you aro 
entirely unfamiliar with, is a sheer waste of time. 


Letters of recommendation and testimonials of 
character should be inclosed either in the original 
or by copies. Do not state, in a general way, that 
you can refer to past employers, bnt give name 
mid address in full. State age, condition of life 
(married or single), employment in the past, and 
any special experience which may seem to fit you 
for the peculiar requirements of the position 
sought. Say nothing in regard to your integrity 
and good character. Let your testimonials speak 
for themselves. To plead for employment as a 
favor, and represent oneself as greatly in need of 
it, destitute, or in great trouble, is not advisable. 
Take rather a business tone—the style of a capablo 
man who respects himself, and is ready to render 
service for equivalent. 

APPLICATION FOR SITUATION AS LADY’B MAID. 

St Kensington Square, London. 

Mbs. M. T Shaw, 

230 Irving Mace. 

Miuhnn : 

1 «in infornicdtli.it yon wiidi to employ a lady's maid and light 
M'lunsttvK#, and should he glad to obtain the situation. I lucre held 
position* or the kind with three ladicn, and have a tewtimonlal of char* 
fit ter from cacti. 1 inclose that from the lady with whom 1 laatlivod, 
Mu* Lamheit, who now lives at No. 4f) Park Avenue. Before engaging 
it* Indy’s miiid. I w?i« for aomo time employed in a hair*dreplug entab- 
li«hrn< nt, and am c onsidered proficient in that direction. I am able to 
do plain and fancy sewing, and would be willing, when neceaaary, to 
uhhM In drcHHinaking. If you will honor me with a line to the above 
addrcMH, I will call upon you at any hour you may indicate. 

Youre very respectfully, 

Buss Madebot. 

APPLICATION FOJEt POSITION AS POBTKB. 

Wanted,—I n bonded warehouse, utrlctlv temperate, extra strong, 
experienced porter; steady employment if found capable. Addrea* 
Box 1480, Adelaide._• 

114 Blank St, AurenT Town, Oct. 14, 1881 

Box 142(1, Adblaidk. 

In answer to the above advert!moment, I respectfully offer myyerrttm 
I am thirty-two years of age, unmarried, rix toet la height, and am ocm- 
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gldered unusually strong. I have been porter for four years in the bouse 
Of Armstrong & Wilson, imfi by their failure have recently been thrown 
out of employment, 1 believe that 1 thoroughly understand th« ship¬ 
ping and unloading of goods, and am competent to act as fatly man 
if desired. J Inclose a Icttur of recommendation from Mr. Win. B. 
Armstrong, late of Armstrong A Wilson. I should be glad to go at 
once to Adelaide for a personal interview, if yon think it likely 1 would 
sut! you, and will drop me a can! to that effect. 

Your obedient servant, 

Frederick Barren. 

APPLICATION FOR OFFICE BOY’S POSITION- 

Sydnby, Feb. 19, 1877. 

T. J. V. 


------ - - A . .V - L • 

" * . ' '' ,J ' 1 

1 keeper in the Urge establishment at Griggs, Potter & Dansoombe, Tile 
position ( was obliged to relinquish on account of a severe attack ed 
typhoid fever, from wlifcb I have now entirely recovered. %■ am 
thoroughly conversant with the system of double entry, snd famiilar 
with general mercantile correspondence. - , ‘ ," ,5 

1 refer, by pcimisslou, to my lost employers, Newts. Griggs, Potter A 
Dmiscombe, and to George Atkins, Esq., President of the Union Savings 
Bank of this city. ‘ 

1 skall be happy to furnish yon With any further Information you may 
desire, or to wait upon you for a personal interview. 

Your obedient servant, 

Warn.*c* D. Hot*. 

APPLICATION IN BEHALF OF ANOTHER. 


.Box 241, P. 0. 

Mr.— 

I respectfully apply for the position advertised In the Telegraph 
of tills morning I am thirteen years old, anil reside with my pareuis 
at No. 10 William Street. Until this time 1 have attended the public 
school, and 1 send you a certificate of character from my late teacher. 
I am very willing to accept small wages if there is good opportunity 
to acquire business knowledge and a chance of gradual advancement. 

Very respi ctfully. 

Gideon 8. Hall. 

FOR SCHOOL TEACHER’S SITUATION. 

Greenville, May 16,1880 

To the School Boa til) or tub 
F olium District, Hudson Co. 

Gentlemen :— 

Having treen informed that a vacancy exists in the primary 
school of your district, 1 beg leave to ofler myself as a candidate for 
tire position. 1 inclose testimonials and my certificate of examina¬ 
tion from the Board of Education Among others vv 11 be found 
one from the school committee of this district, where I taught last 
winter, and a commendatory set of resolutions passed at a meeting of 
the parents of my pupils. Should vem see fit lo choose me, I assure you 
that. 1 w ill endeavor to discharge the duties of the position to the best of 
my ability, and, 1 hope, to your entire satisfaction. 

Yours with respect, 

Mauiun (;, Tav. 

APPLICATION FOR POSITION OF HOTEL CLERK- 

WANTED—An experienced hotel clerk for a seaside resort. State 
ago. ptevlons positions, salary required, and inclose testimonials. 
Address J. tBrighton, Sussex. 


Brighton, Sussex, May 20. 

"J 0..” BmoiiToN, Sussex. 


Howard Grove, Jah, 80- 

Dear Friend: — 

You mentioned in conversation last night that yon were 
looking for a gardener. To-day I met Alexander McClure, who 
formerly served me in that capacity, and find that he is looking for a 
place, I have advised him to call upon you, and believe yon could not 
do better than to engage him. He thoroughly ut.detsta.tdH his business, 
which he learned, be tells me. on tin* estate of lice Duke of Cumberland, 
in Shropshire, England. lie is inc lined to be a little arbitrary In his 
gardening plans, but that seems to be a fault common to ail of hie trade. 
Otherwise i can heartily recommend him. He does not drink, mul is 
very quiet and steady. In the management of green-houses and hot¬ 
houses he is greatly skilled. Yours sincerely, 

W*. P. Gkattos. 

APPLICATION BY APPRENTICE. 

(A dvertimmttd patted In.) 

■ Northampton, October 12,1880. 

Geohcjk R. Gordon, Esq.; 

Sir :— 

I beg to apply for thu situation mentioned in tile above adver¬ 
tisement, clipped from to-day's Morning /+«<. I have been employed 
for the lust four months In the foundry of Wheeler &. Co., whore 1 was 
hound apprentice. The recent failure of that concern and dosing of 
the foundry has caused the canceling or my articles, and I am now 
anxious to obtain work elsewhere. 1 am permitted to refer to Mr. 
Charles Wheeler uud Mr. Edwin Hoyt. 

Hoping that you will be willing to take me on trial, 1 remain. 

Very respectfully, 

Bammci- Henderson, 

220 Main Street 

ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENT FOR GOVERNESS. 


Sir: — 

In answer to your advertisement in to-day’s Herald I would state 
that 1 am thirty-six years of age, unmarried, and have Imd considerable 
experience in the hotel business. I am now engaged at the l’equot 
House, near this town, and inch'-„ iestinnmucl from the proprietor 1 
wish to leave because, owing te cite dullness of the season, the proprietor 
cannot pay me what I think I should receive. As you ask that the 
salary desired should lie stated, I will say that my terms are £1*1 per 
month, with hoard, of < ourse. I send you recommendations from other 
places cvhtge 1 leave h: <11 engaged, unci would specially refer you to Mr. 
Wilkins Smilli, of Brighton, who is well acquainted with me, and 
ran give you any further luroimation you may desire. 

Yours very truly, 

Daniel M. Calhoun, 


BOOKKEEPER’S APPLICATION. 


Mkssks. Golding It Welch, 

571 Market, .street. 


212 Spencer St . Melbourne, I 
November 21, 1883. f 


(rent lenten : — 

In reply to your advertisement in the ledger of this date for a 
competent bookkeeper, 1 beg to offer ray services for the position 
l am 21 years of age. single, and until last spring was assistant book- 


218 Kim Street, Bristol, 
November 8,1883, 

Mbs, Ellen Cooper : 

Dear Madam: ■ - 

In ans.v-er to your advertisement for a governess in today's 
Pont. I would slate that i wish to obtain such a position os you 
mention. I have been engaged as governess for the last two years 
In tin- family of Mi Clarence Seward, residing at 115 Marks Place in 
•this city, and would refer to liim ami Mrs. Seward as to rny capacity 
and character. Mr. Reward is on the point of leaving for a trip on the 
continent, and for that reason will not desire my services longer, I 
have been teaching music, drawing, and French, as wall as the common 
English branches. 

I should be happy lo call ttpon you at any hour you may name for a 
personal Interview. Very respectfully. 

MaXSASMT PBBitOM. 
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^INTRODUCTION* 


well as a personal iutro- 
'^^^^ s YWX a> \ duction. Though the card is 
often used, it is not, in onr opinion, in as 
good taste as a letter. The former may 
)wK«p seem to indicate a lack of interest and a 
3gSnjy desiro to avoid the trifling labor of prc- 
paring a note. 

Letters of introduction may he of a 
ww social or business character. Those of 
'Hoot the drat class should bo brief, free from 
O general compliments, and to the point. 
In social -introductions grace in style and polite 
compliments are to he aimed at. Jn both the note 
should bo left unsealed, but inclosed in an open 
envelope. When formality is desired, the Idler 
may bo written in tlio third person. 

Business letters of introduction may very prop¬ 
erly be delivered in person, but, in the case of social 
introductions, etiquette requires that the note 
should be left at the door with the card of the person 
introduced, and the recipient should acknowledge 
the formation of acquaintance by calling within a 
short time upon the person introduced. When the 
card ifl used, the introducing lady or gentleman 
should write distinctly the name of the person to 
he introduced in the upper left-hand corner of his 
or her own visiting card. This card with that of 
the pdrson desiring the presentation should be 


inclosed in an envelope and sent by post or mes¬ 
senger. The recipient of the two cards should call 
in person or scud a polite message or invitation 
within three days. 




Introducing 
James A . ffoyr, J’lsq ., 
of London. 


tro f'tf 

Qf-J.A 


If a letter is used, then the person desiring the 
introduction must inclose his or her own card and 
semi both by post or messenger. The messenger 
is always Lo be preferred. The envelope inclosing 
bolh cards (or letter and card) should be addressed 
as if to he sen! by mail with the word “Introduc¬ 
ing," and the name of the person to he introduced 
written in the lower left-hand comer. When 
delivered by post the whole should be inclosed in a 
second envelope. The card formula will be found 
in the chapter on card etiquette. 

Introductions are often far too freely given, and 
(‘specially is this true of social introductions. When 
one business man brings a casual acquaintance to 
the notice of another business man he does not 
necessarily vouch for the personal character or 
sta nding of the bearer. His letter can be construed 
to mean no more than it explicitly expresses. But 
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in social introduction it is implied that the person 
introduced is one who can safely and with pro¬ 
priety be admitted to friendship and hospitality. If 
he fail to answer this description a reflection is 
thrown back upon the character or standing in 
society of his introducer, if he prove to he a boor 
or an ignoramus the inference is natural that the 
writer of the letter must bo accustomed to such 
society. Too great care cannot be taken, therefore, 
in offering such favors, and, when granting them, 
in abstaining from extravagant praise. 


Sdondon, January 10 , 1883. 

OHmr Sir: 

J haw the pleasure of introducing 
to your acquaintance, my friend, Mr. James 
Koye, whom J commend to your hind 
attention. 

‘'Very truly yours, 

Sdtvw JftoMhi. 

Mr. fCoward Syler, 

Salisbury. 


INTRODUCING A YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

Globe Hotel, Adelaide, FVb. 11,1880. 

Pear Madam 

Allow nw* to prm*nt to you my frioud, "Mr. Hamilton Fraud*, a 
gentleman whose pleanant manners and irreproachubk* character have 
emboldened me to request for him your pai McuJar favor. Will you kindly 
dome the honor to give my bontwHie!* to Mi«s Hal K and accept for 
yourself mv moat respectful complim'-nts. 

Most sincerely, 

Clayton Abbot. 

Mb*. If. I*. Halls. 

Port Adelaide. 

FORM IN THE THIRD PERSON. 

Mr.Bolton presents In* compliment* to Mrs.Lancaster, and beg* to ho 
allowed to introduce to her acquaintance Mr. Arthur Vert*, of Sydney. 
Mr. Vote I* a stranger In tbl* city, hut bus 'ho pleasure of being 
acquainted with many of Mrs. l^ncaster’a Sydney friends. Any social 
attention thoviii to him will be regarded as a personal favor by Mr. 
Bolton. 

Portland, 

Victoria. 






BUSINESS INTRODUCTION. , , , ;; 

Hobabt Towb, July SO, J88S. 

Megan*. Holdxn & Cutljeh, 

■ 1 Wi 

Sydney. 

Gtntlemm :— 

I bi g to Introduce to yon the bearer of this letter, Mr. Charl«« X. 
Ooldthwalte, of tbie place. Mr. Goldtbwaita is about to take up 
bis residence iu your city, and 1 have mentioned the name of your 
Arm to him us one which he will find valuable and prompt in all dealings 
in grain. I think you will find that Mr. Ooldthwalte can glveyou Bauch 
valuable Information In regard to the state of the crops In this section. 
Any services you may render him will be regarded as a favor to myself. 

Respectfully, 


Wa, G. HorrsAN. 


.Melbourne, May id, 1883. 

My dear Mrs. Morion: 

J talce the liberty of introducing to 
you an old and valued frund, Miss Sarah 
fCart, who is visiting your city for a short 
time, and wloose acquaintance J am sure 
you will vahie. 

Most sincerely yours, 

jtladeline graham. 


INTRODUCING AN APPLICANT. 


biuMiNoiiAK, Dec. 14,1880. 


Borr. Alujcanobr Donaldson, 

Member <y Parliament. 

Westminster, London. 


I 


Pear Sir 

I take pleasure In Introducing to you Mr. Wilson MtGnlre 
of this city, with whose name yon are doubtless acquainted through 
the public press. The friends of Mr. McGuire are desirous that he 
should obtain a public appointment. He would accept an important 
consulship or a first-class bureau appointment in one of the depart¬ 
ments. I have no hesitation In saying that he possesses ample capacity 
to fill any such position, and Ills knowledge of French and German 
would make a foreign consulship specially suitable. Mr. McGnlcti ha* 
for many ycat s been u firm and consistent supporter of the Conservative 
iwrtv, and has rendered efficient service through the press and at tba 
hustings. You will And that Lord .Grey Is well acquainted wlthlli* 
claims to recognition. Hoping that your Influence may bring about the 
success of Mr. McGuire's wishes. X remain, 

Your* with respect. 


Bobsht K. Bats* ,; 














EVER delay the writing of a let¬ 
ter of apology or excuse. The 
sincerity of the writer is very 
likely to be judged of by his 
promptness in offering his ex¬ 
planation. If delay is unavoid¬ 
able, then a very thorough 
explanation of circumstances 
should he made, and the reason for de¬ 
lay stated. 

in all cases the paper, penmanship, 
construction, and the delivery of the 
letter must be carefully attended to. A 
gentleman who receives a note of apol¬ 
ogy from a lady, if it consist only of a 
dozen words beautifully written, on 
thick creamy or tinted paper, and deli¬ 
cately perfumed, will prize it far more 
than a whole page of excuses 1 sully written and 
penned upon coarse paper. In the latter case he 
will be very careful not to give the lady another op¬ 
portunity to apologizo. The same rulo holds good 
with a lady, for if she receives a note of apology 
from a gentleman, written in a clear distinct hand 
upon his private (not business) paper, and it is ac¬ 
companied with a bunch of cut flowers, she ean- 
liot easily refuse to accept it; but if delayed, and 
then written upon office paper and sent through 
the post, the lady will not soon forget the slight. 

Do not treat tho matter in question as a trifle. 
If it is worth while to give an excuse at all, it is 
worth while to do it seriously. When the offense 
or neglect for which excuse is made is slight, waste 



few words on the topic, and introduce at once some 
other subject. When then* is reason to fear that the 
person to whom tho excuse is offered bus been 
seriously offended or wounded in feeling, earnestly 
disclaim any intention to offend, and express your 
desire to replace yourself in his or her good, opin¬ 
ion. There is no occasion to invent ingenious ex¬ 
cuses for such faults as neglect of correspondence. 
The best way is simply to admit your fault, ask in¬ 
dulgence, and promise greater attention in the 
future. 

If the excuse is in relation to a business matter, 
explain the circumstances briefly but very clearly, 
and state exactly what steps you propose to take 
to remedy the delay or failure to act. 

AW APOLOGY FOB A BROKEN ENGAGEMENT. 

822 Hat Stiieet, Aug. J, 188.1. 

My Dear Della 

l feel mre yon will accept an apology for my failure to tie 
present at your birthday party loot evening. Very unexpected elr- 
cumatmiees prevented me from enjoying That pleasure If I am thor¬ 
oughly forgiven, you will call and take tea with me to-morrow evening, 
when I will explain the rea-onn of my absence more fully. 

Wwhlng you all tho Joys that you >u> well deserve In the coming 
yearn, 1 am, 

Affectionately yours, 

Ella Clarke. 

Miss Bella Aimms. 

EXCUSE ON ACCOUNT OF BEREAVEMENT. 

Oi.kn Cove, Aug, 12,1882., 

My Dear P'rimtl:— 

Your kind Invitation to spend a week with yon at your heautittd 
country houae haa just arrived. You will, T douiit ru>t, sympathlae 
with me, when you learo that my dear Bister Julia calmly and hopefully 
panned away from thin world of suffering (us for many year? it had 
hi en to her) on Wednesday morning last. Under these circumstance*. 
It is, of course, Impossible! that I should accept your invitation, bat j 
sincerely thank you for it, and remain now and ever. 

Yours faithfully, 

Maud* Sxtwoob. 

Mrs. Willard Shaw. 
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LETTER WRITING, 


PUPIL’S EXCUSE. 

Thursday Morning, 

April 6, 1881. 

Mm. Morton ■ 

Will you plcftnr excise John for absence from school yesterday After¬ 
noon. I wan compiled to keep blin at home on aceouul of the aovere 
illuesB of Ills father. Kcnpectfuily. 

Hill.". Barau Moor*. 

FAILURE TO KEEP APPOINTMENT. 

Oxford, Jan. 12, 1881. 

Wm. Pattkuhon, ICaci , 

15 Regent St., London. 

Dear Hir : 

I owe yon an apology for not moejfng yon according to agree¬ 
ment at the Star Hotel yesterday noon. My failure to do bo was 
owing to a telegram which reached me from this town calling tor my 
immediate presence Ah the matter in question wan of considerable im¬ 
portance, I felt it to be uece^aury to stall at once. 1 slml! uguiii he in 
the city in the early part of next week, mid will at once call upon you, 
and hope wc can settle our businesH in a mumicr satisfactory to both of 
iw. Yours, etc., 

Almjst F. Jenkinhon. 

EXCUSE FOR NONPAYMENT OF MONEY. 

Union (’m-b, Fel). 12, J870. 

Dear Saltfru:— 

I And, to my great annoyance ami regret, tlmt I am unable 
to rtpnv the sum which you loaned me yesterday, and which I prom¬ 
ised to refund before the end of the wet k. I'rav ex< use me for my lail- 
mp. "Next week you shall surely lu»\*' the money If this delay really 
causes you inconvenience, my dear fellow', tell me ho, andi will borrow 
the money, while waiting for remittances. 

Your obliged friend, 

Wilkins Mrawrer. 

Jo un P. Balters. 

APOLOGY TO YOUNG LADY FRIEND- 

(Jan burn. N. S. W., June 1H. 

Dear Miss Talaoit 

Tn parting from you at the party lust night. 1 was greatly j 
pained to feel that your manner towaiita myself wii* much cooler I 
than I have hitherto found it.. It may la* very presumptuous in 
me to allude to this, and even more so to hpeuk ot what I think was the 
cause hot I cannot hear that the pleusunt term* «f intimacy with which 
you have honor* d mo in the pant should be bioken by an unfortunate 
niiHunder-itftnrtirig. It is line that J paid comideruble attention to Mira 
Mamie WoodhoiiHclttst evening, but it was because she was compara¬ 
tively a stranger and bud been ••pei hilly recommended to iny jmliteuess 
by my old schoolfellow, Ned Collins, to whom she is to be mania/ next 
rnonib. If I seemed to neglect you. be sure it was not for “greater at- | 
tractions,” for such there cannot h* *rj me 

1 hope to m*o you to morrow at the Jardines’ bail, and trust to find that 
you have forghen, 

Yours most sincerely,, 

Jo be i*ii E. I>art. 

Mlss Jessie Talcott. 

NEGLECT IN EXECUTING A COMMISSION. 

Wellington, Sept. It, 1882. 

Mrs. Ws S Grant. 

Dear , -- 

T am really ashamed of myself for having so long neglected to 
fulfill the promise I gave yon to buy the books you wanted. To be sure, 

I have been nuiusually busy wince my return, but that is not sufficient 


excuse for leaving yonr little commiasion unattended to. So t can 
only oak your pardon, and proraiwo to do better* next time. I have at 
last bought the bookH yon want, and forward thorn by express* Fletwa 
let me know when they reach you. 

* * Your* truly, 

Rose ok Hudson. 

DELAY IN RETURNING BOOKS. 

8kaview, June 10,1880. 

My <i?ar Mauif 

1 send you by the messenger the books which you bo kindly loaned 
me, and which I found very Interesting. T hope you will excuse me 
for having kept them so long, T have had so many visitors that T 
have found little time for reading. One, “ The Last of the Moll leans,” 
was unfortunately lost from the yacht, by my boy Freddie, bnt upon 
returning to town I will not fail to send you another copy. 

Yours affectionately, 

Kmma Gleason. 

RUDENESS OF A SERVANT. 

48 Geckos St., October 14,1883. 

My drar Mrs. Sfa/for :— 

1 e.oiuot tell >ou how mortified and annoyed I was to-day, upon 
returning to the house, to learn from my siHter of the rmleuORB with 
which you were treated bv the servant. I know very well that she 
was stupid and sullen, but did not think her capable of such insolence. 
1 at once discharged her and hnjm you will accept my apologies for 
her ruth* behavior. 

Hoping that you will soon call again, I am, with sincere regret, 

Your frierfd, 

Ella Martin. 

DELAY IN ACKNOWLEDGING RECEIPT OF 
PRESENT. 

Clarkksviu.e, August 4, 1888. 

Ttour Mr. KhtrrjU :— 

You mmd think me both ungrateful and ill-mannered in neglecting 
so long to thank you for your most, beautiful present. You will, 1 am 
sure accept my excuses when 1 tell you that I have but this morning 
returned fiom the seashore, whither your parcel should have been, 
but, llnough some stupidity of the servants, was not forw arded. 

Though tardy, my thanks are none the less hearty, and i hope you 
will not. delay calling to receive them in person. 

Your sincere friend, 

Mamie Lambert 

DELAY IN ANSWERING LETTERS. 

Bath, 1707. 

if 1 rid mite, quntli 1 tn myself,In the humor I am in,I shall convince 
my run.l honor,i 1 friend that I have no wit , and if 1 do hot write 1 shall 
prove to a demonstration that I have no gratitude. Thus the matter stood 
for a long time In exact equipoise ; but at last recollecting ttmt wit was 
only u Idlfnl, ami gratitude a Pirlm, 1 was resolved to secure to myself 
the reputation and comfort of flic one, though at the risk, nay the cer¬ 
tainty, of forfeiting ail pretensions to the other. * . * * 

Ala*! my dear Minium, vom letter has just arrived which atinmmres 
the directing tidings of I.oril Oxford's death—affecting in no small 
degree ; though I have been In daily expectation of such an event taking 
place, my feelings are quite overcome when I cull to remembrance that 
kindness which knew no interruption during twenty years. 

I am, dear Madam, 

Affectionately yours, 

H.Mouk 
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‘ELIOATE as is the 
task of offering ud vice 
to others, it some¬ 
times becomes a most im¬ 
portant duty. Unless jus¬ 
tified by relationship or 
intimacy, advice should 
rarely be volunteered. Letters of this 
kind are often thoughtlessly written, 
but not thoughtlessly read, and, there¬ 
fore, the writers should thoroughly 
understand the responsibilities they 
incur. Letters of advice should he 
kind, strong, and always written by 
those who really take an interest in 
the person addressed. Hides and 
forms are of lit lie service to the writer of such a 
letter, for if lie cannot trust Ids own judgment, 
he bad better leave the matter to some one better 
qualified to undertake it. A safe rule to follow is 
rarely to proffer advice unasked, but never to 
refuse it when asked. 

To offer advice when assistance is desired is not 



only disappointing, hut often positively offensive. 
What can ho more dispiriting than to receive in 
answer to a request for pecuniary aid a homily cm 
the virtues of prudence and foresight, and the evil 
results of borrowing? If you can give, give gener¬ 
ously ; if you must refuse, refuse politely. 

.Even in replying to a request for advice it. is 
desirable to use the greatest caution not to offend 
the self-esteem of the applicant. Men are often 
more willing to censure themselves than to allow 
others that privilege; add a request for advice as to 


a line of com!net to be pursued is not infrequently 
intended only to elicit approval for that deter¬ 
mined upon. 

ADVICE AS TO SPECULATION. 

Loni>o\, Nov iM, ]$■£. 

Mu. Solomon Her* hftlivt, 

I Uni At*: 

I have received your noli* unking if, in my judgment, llwre is u 
good pto-pect of u use m “KgyjilhoiH,and if 1 v\*»u5d udusu 
you !o “go long” on that -liick In re pi} 1 will Holt though 
mini} }«n> a broker, l make it u rulo iu \t t to expicfs an *>[»inion as to 
futnte movf ment** of lh<* marktt, *o uncertain and Iriegulnr am iU 
dmtnations Experience nciniH to ‘dum lliut one mans opinion In 
aluiut a." good a* mother s 

1 hope you will excuse the liberty of an old Ineiul of yimi father, If l 
go further and oinncMly advise Jim to leave tpenilatinn alone altogether 
This may wvri estrange us coming from a broket, hut 1 have K’cu so 
many small forlums engulfed in “the street,’ and mi many voting men 
rendered minerttble by ttying n short cut to wealth tlml I cannot refinin 
from letting you know iijv opinion Yon have a good Inothc-s, and by 
tla.se attention to it will in all likelihood become a ^ntesefnl merelianl. 
That la the ♦me road to fortune Pray ex* use my fjecdom. and 
believe me, Most truly yours, 

IlBimiAM* Koi*«tein. 

CONCERNING A SON’S DISSIPATION. 

Hob art Town, June 11, 1HW 

Mi/ Jhnr Frhiuf * 

I h ive lenimd with much pain yom diatre’-a e<vn<ernintr }<>ur H4, n 
disupufton. hut knowing what a good father hi po^cnaes. and the 
excellent bringing up he has lmd, l mistiot despair. My advice 
in to continue Ion allowance up u*inil Nor would I for n moment; 
allow him to suppose that you intend to disinherit him, for he 
will m tlmt ease he very apt “not to am ” wiud he rlon< It is my 
Mief (lmt should bn mother continue her loving letters, and you your 
kind, firm advice, treating him us a friend, he will return to you a peni¬ 
tent prodigal Patience mid kindness me gu'flt helps in such canon 

Hoping to hear more favorable news soon, 

T remain your friend, 

Mn J 0. Samuel*, Napier, N. Z. John W. Timh. 

ADVICE AS TO LETTER-WRITING. 

Here is a genuine letter of advice as to style and tone to 
bo observed in correspondence, written to his son by the 
noted Lord Chesterfield, whose name has become proverbial 
for grace and elegance of manners:— 

De.nr Boy 

Your letters, except when upon a given subject, are exceedingly 
laconic, and neither answer my desires nor the purpose of totters. 
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LETTEK WHITING, 


which should be familiar conversation between absent friends. Am T 
desire lo live with you upon the footing of an intimate friend, and 
not of a parent, I could wish that your lotion* gave me more particular 
accounts of yourself and of your lesser transactions, When yon write to 
me, suppose yourself conversing freely with me by the fireside. In that 
case, yon would naturally mention tin* incidents of the day, as where 
yon had been, whom you had seen, what you thought of them, etc. Do 
this In your letters ; acquaint me sometimes with your studies, some¬ 
time* with your diversions ; tell me of any new pernm* and ehnrurtrrr 
that you meet with in company, and add your own observations upon 
them ; in short, lot me see more of you in vour letters. How do you 
get on with Lord Pulteney, and how does he go on at Leipzig ? Has he 
learning, has he parts, has he application ? Is he good or ill-natured ? 
In short, what is he ? You may tel) me without reserve, for I promise 
secrecy. You are now of an age that I am desirous of beginning a con 
fldeniial correspondence with you ; and, as I ahull on mv part write you 
very freely my opinions upon men and things, which i whoiild often be 
very unwilling that anybody but you and Mr. Harte should set*, so, on 
your part, If you write to me without reserve, you may depend upon my 
inviolable secrecy. 

If you have ever Jooked into the correspondence of Madame Sevigne 
to her daughter, Madame rie (Jrignan, you must have observed the ease, 
freedom, and friendship of that correspondence ; ami vet 1 hope and 
believe that they did not love om another better than we do. * * 

ADVICE CONCERNING A SUITOR, 

Walt, a wo, S. A , April H, ltWS. 

My Dear Niece: — 

You auk my opinion and advice concerning Mr. IIopkin«, a young 
gentleman of whom I know very little. 1 have, made tnqmric* about 
him, and find that he is held In high esteem among all who know 
him. He has the highest possible reputation foi honesty and truth¬ 
fulness, and does not owe a penny to any one I urn uv-ured that 
by industry and economy he has acquired some proportv, and, ulthough 
he Ih at present only a clerk in Iloyte Co.'s employ, it h not at nil 
impossible tliat the firm may one day be Hoyle, Hopkins Jt To. 

Besides all this, niy dear, he is n good son to hi* niothet, and ‘‘a 
good son makes a good husband " If it is possible, I >hall be very 
proud and happy to call him my nephew 

Affectionately, 

Miss Mart Skith. Aunt Ann 

CHOICE OF EMPLOYMENT. 

Syonuy, Sept. 11, J882. 

Dear Madam 

The request yon make for my advice conecrnlng your son’s future 
employment is a very flattering one, and I wish I vveic more capable 
of answering it. 

As no man can do a business well that lie does not do with all hi- hem f, 
let me ask, lias your son business or professional tastes y If he wishes 
to be a clergyman, lawyer, or phyMrian do nor trv to make a merchant 
of him. From your letter I take it that b*» has a hist* Tor Irade ; ir so, 
give him the opportunity he desires, ami he will lx, J trust, a credit 
to you. 

If not too old, he should begin as oflke boy, no Shatter what humnew 
he chooses. In this way be will learn all the details of business life, 
and by close observation and attention discover many things that will 
be of great advantage io him later in his career. If too old for Tins, let 
him take a clerkship for a year or more, even if you have money to start 
him in business, as it is well for a man to serve a goes! house until ho 
has made himself thoroughly acquainted with all the details of the 
business ; he makes many friends in this wu\, ami becomes acquainted 
with the best systems ami flic most advantage on* localities, and learns 
In his own clerkship the qualities? neeos-ary to a successful merchant. 

In selecting a business in which U> place your *<on. you must be guided 
by the opportunities at hal'd- In general, a wholesale house is to be 
preferred to a reta'i establishment, and one dealing in staple cunimodi- 
ti«a to one dependent on the whiwtj or fashions of the clay. Locality, 


capital, and prospect of advancement must also be carefully considered. 
To you immediate salary should be a matter or Indifference. 

When started in business for himself, let your Mm observe these 
principles 

Politeness to customers. 

Piompr delivery of goods. 

Ootids sold for what they arc. 

Flared prices. 

Cnrii dealings w hen practicable. 

Short credit, both In buying and selling. 

Politeness, but firmness, in collecting accounts. 

Following these rules of action, and bearing in mind that truthfulness, 
promptness, nnd politeness are three of the most necessary qualities 
required for any business, your son may In time attain the highest mer¬ 
cantile success. 

Hoping most heartily that sneb will prove the ease, 

I remain, 

Respectfully yours, 

Mns C. K, Brown, David D. Bonn an. 

ADVICE TO YOUNG MAN ENTERING COLLEGE. 

PULTEN£Y, June 10, 1876. 

My Dt nr Leslie :— 

Y mi are about to paps from my care as your tutor, and to 
enter one of our best and largest colleges. Will you ullow me to say 
a ft\v words lo you about your prospects and conduct there? I well 
Know that advice i* not particularly palutable to young men, flushed us 
they arc with new gained independence and self-confidence, but 1 will 
fry to lie neither verbose nor puritanical. 

1 need ray little about your studies. You have always proved an apt 
mid intelligent scholar, and no doubt will continue lo be so. Do not fall 
Into the mistake of thinking that your only object should he to obtain 
high nuiks m tl»' class-room 1 have men more thuu one high-rank 
scholar, who, in general company, Iihh exhibited the most lamentable 
ignoranto about cvcijthing not included lit the airHathn/t. Keep 
abreast with the times Ri id The best papers and reviews, nnd have mi 
opinion of Miur own on the topic* discussed. Remember that you wifi 
prolnibh never again have the same opportunities of gleaning in 1 ho 
golden licit!-, of lu-tory, literature, and science. “ Reading," soys Lord 
Bacon, " maketh the full nmiO* 

1><* not Is in haste to hum intimacies Distrust those who at, the out¬ 
set |Ki‘T a* “ popular men *’ IT vour experience is like mine, you will 
see great changes before the close of a single year in this matter of 
populmitv. On the other baud, sedulously avoid makmg a recluse 
of yourself. 11 you do so, you will mis* a gtetif part, not only of 
the pleasure, but of the profit, of college life. It is the constant inter- 
coui-e ami »tudy of character which give a foretaste of actual business 
and social life, 

Jt w a mebilo to allow motives of economy to have exhome influence 
in such marine u* rliesH, furnishing of rooms and general manner 
of living Of n iir^o, a man maybe shabby and yet boa gentleman ; 
lmt we nncon-ciui.'Jy judge, in gieaf measure, by oulwuid appearances 
Bodily exernwe 1 a most excellent and needful thing for a student. 
Excels is of course to be avoided, but, with the exception of the 
few who train for inierrollegiato contests, I think the danger lies in the. 
other direction. You will find it of advantage to have some means 
of exercising in your own room, a* with clubs or dumb-bells, to break 
the monotony and tedinm of long continued study. 

In legnrd to your moral conduct, be governed by your own self- 
respect Do not ask whether a given thing is sanctioned by pructiec or 
general opinion, but whether it meets with your own honest approval; 
whither h i* an act which you are at all limes willing to acknowledge 
and uphold. That is the true test, and it you olmerve it you catinotgp 
very far out of the path of virtue, 

I shall always lie pleased to hear from my old friend and pupil, 
and hope to have an opportunity of greeting you personally in your new 
surroundings, 

Yotrns with regard, 

Mi*. Lillie Holbrook. Jonathan Stotwis. 







LETTERS OF CONGRATULATION. 


m 0 



Setters of Congratulation. 





W fcSM ONQBATULATORY mos- 
Wmi sagos are always pleasant to 
K WMSn &l receive, both as proving that 
any honor or distinction ob- 
_ tainod is known and 

-«■ appreciated, and as evi- 

•jp donee of the writer's kindly feel¬ 
ing and regard. When good for¬ 
tune or prosperity falls lo our lot the 
pleasure is doubled by learning tlmt 
our friends join in our elation. Hot¬ 
ter, however, say nothing, than send a 
eold, formal, and eurt letter of con¬ 
gratulation. The expression of feeling 
must, be cordial, hearty, and full of 
life and spirit. If written to an inti- 


6ct. //, tsar. 

Phase' accept my most hearty con* 
gralulaiions for the good fortune that luis 
fallen to you. \ 


'incerely Shears 


rf- King, 

Adelaide. 




mate friend, a tone of playfulness may often ho 
taken with pleasing results. 

It is not often desirable to express one's con¬ 
gratulations at length or in labored phrase. 
A brief note is to he preferred, provided the 
wording is such as to preserve it. from tho ap¬ 
pearance of curl ness or carelessness. Remem¬ 
ber that the sooner your congratulation is sent 
after the event the more welcome it will be. 
Delay indicates indifference, and renders absurd 
the air of eager interest which should he ex¬ 
hibited. 

Write as though you were clasping the hand o f 
the friend vut oougral ulate. 

Cards are seldom used exeepl on occasions 
of great ceremony, and then should he of plain 
white with envelopes to match. The post is 
the most convenient and fashionable way of ue- 


J/ay 7d ; rsi'x>. 

Mr. and'/hrs. We lton offer their 
sincere congratulations upon your recent 


S. f£. '(Slarhe, 

Manchester. 
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LETTER WRITING, 


CONVALESCENCE O T AN INVALID. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bums beg leave to offer Mr. and Mrs. Brown their most 
Sincere congratulations on tile convalescence of Miss Rebecca Brown, 
and to express tlic hope that she will soon regain her nsnal good health. 

11X1 Russell .Square. May 8, 1889. 

UPON THE BIRTH OP A CHILD. 

Mr, and Mrs. Kay desire to offer to Mr and Mrs. Munroe their hearty 
congratulations upon the fulfillment of their wish for a son and heir. 

Clark Street. Nov. 1*, 1874. 

BIRTHDAY CONGRATULATIONS. 

Bat Citt, Dec. 14,1883. 

Mu Dear Miece * 

1 am reminded as I look at my morning paper that the 
birthday of my little relative Madeline has again arrived. But 1 sup¬ 
pose 1 must no longer call you my “little" friend, as this Is actually 
ynnr seventeenth anniversary, and yon now stand, binsiting, yet. confi¬ 
dent, on the threshold of womanhood. How short a time il seems since 
you M ere playing, a wee thing by my side, and now you are already look¬ 
ing forward, 1 suppose, to social triumphs, and counting the future vic¬ 
tims of your beauty. Well, in/ dear, accept an old man’s congratu¬ 
lations for the present and best wishes for the future. I send a Utile 
memento of my regard in the shape of a bracelet, and .hope It will please, 
you. Among (he faces you will see at your reception to night, will he 
many younger and more attractive, but none more abounding In affec¬ 
tion and regard than that of 

Your loving uncle, 

Benjamin Ki.i.iott. 

Miss Maueline (Irey. 


UPON BUSINESS ADVANCEMENT. 


I.i veh root,,, Feb. 28,1883. 

Mr. Carlos Talpott, 

Mu Dtar Carlot: - 

1 have just learned through our nutlnal friend, Booth, that 
you have recently been appointed to a lucrative and responsible 
liosilioti ns Assistant Superintendent of the Loudon and North Western 
Railroad, and hasten to otter von my sincere and earnest congratu¬ 
lations. To those who do nor. know you, it may seem remarkable that 
so important a post should tie intrusted to one so young as yourself, 
but for those who, like myself, have lmd opportunities of appreciating 
your business capacity, clear-headed style of action, and steady habits, 
it Is easy to see that a better man could not have Itoen selected for the 
place. 1 hope some day to see you at the head of your line. 

Believe me, my dear Tnlcoit, to he, 

Truly your friend. 

Jacobus T. Wai.uaot. 

TO A LADY UPON HER MARRIAGE. 


Sydney, Sept. 8,1876. 


Mi/ Dear MoHoji .— 


1 huve just received your letter front San Francisco announc¬ 
ing ynnr intended ms mage to Mr Jnlien Tte Lamar, on the 
llrst of tins month, and hasten to offer my warmest congratulations. 
You are before tills, doubtless, the happy bride of your chosen husband, 
and I have doubts an to when or how this note wtll reach you. But 
wherever yum tiinv be, you have my sineerest wishes foryonr happiness ; 
and if my cnngiatulation is late in reaching you, be assured it Is none 
the, less Heartfelt and earnest. 

As I have not the pleasure of a ]), rsunal acquaintance with Mr. I)e 
Lamar, 1 i annoi miy so many pleasant things about him as I am certain 
lie de-erves, 1ml 1 know you well enough to unhesitatingly assert that 
the man of ijoar choke mutt be a gentleman of honor, refinement, and 
murage. 


Mas. Julien Dk Lamar, 

dan Fmnci“co, ClL 


Your old friend, 

Cecilia Pasteau. 




MARRIAGE OF A FRIEND. 

Brisbane, July IS, 1877. 

Mu Dear Cook:— 

The imitation to your wedding on the 20th has just reached We, and 
as 1 shall be unavoidably absent from the city on that day, and there, 
fore, tjy toy great regret, unable to witness the ceremony, I send you my 
congratulations by letter. 

Yon are surely to be envied 1 What could one desire which fortune has 
not given you, or your own merit and industry attained ? Successful in 
business, Influential in politics, popular in society, you now crown your 
happiness by taking as a helpmeet one of the loveliest, brightest, most 
intellectual yonng ladies in the city. That you have a brilliant future 
and a delightful home life before yon seems beyond question. Sueh at 
all events is my ardent wish. So, as Rip Van Winkle says, “ Here’s to 
you and yonr family, may you live long and prosper! ” 

Yours very truly, 

S. Woolset Barnett. 

Peter D. Cook. Esq. 

ELECTION OF A CANDIDATE. 

Dover, Oct. 12, 1882. 

Hon. James T. Watkins. 

Dear Sir 

X hots to be among the first to offer my congratulations upon your 
glorious triumph at the polls yesterday. The first tiling I looked 
at in the newspuper tills morning was the vote for State. Senator 
of (Ids district, and while 1 have been confident of success throughout, 
I must admit that 1 wo? not a little surprised at the large majority you 
obtained. It can he ascribed only to your wide personal popularity and 
undoubted superiority over your opponent in the qualities of states- 
miuiship. 

Though 1 alwoyB take a great interest in the success of the party, 
you may be sure, that the presence of the name of an old and valued 
friend on the ticket redoubled my efforts. I sav this the more freely as 
1 want office and political advancement neither for myself nor my 
friends. Hoping some day to have tile pleasure of voting for you for 
some still higher office, I am, 

Your obedient servant, 

Kent; aim D. Spkbrt. 

UPON LITERARY SUCCESS- 

Melbourne, Ang. 10,1880. 

Miss Euirn Wylie, 

Cairns, Queensland. 

Dear MUm Wylie:— 

I have received the copy of your beautiful hook of poems which 
you were good enough to send me. The greater part of the verses 
l have already perused with Interest and' pleasure, and I wish to 
express to you my appreciation of your literary ability, ami congratulate 
you on the success which “Songs and Sonnet*” has obtained. 1 
hear it spoken of wiih enthusiasm on all sides. The favorable criticism 
of our local press, and even of the great metropolitan reviews, must 
have assured j on that yon have touched the popular heart and gained a 
worthy place among llie suits and daughters of song. The pathos 
of many of the poems Is gennine, honest, and deep. It Is the hope of 
all your friends that before long we shall have the pleasure of reading 
some new product of your pen. Yours sincerely, 

Martha Taylor. 
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ESPKCT for the sorrow of 
|J lpfSf|y others and sympathy in their 
p||»p mUg grief may often ho more effoct- 
tmBBh Mrjj Sj X' ivcl >' evinced liy correspon- 
deuce than by personal intcr- 
views. Perhaps there is 
no class of letters more 
difficult to write with taste and judg- 
ment. To really console a friend for 
l° ss l, y death is not within the power of 
2Sman. But to give proof of our own 
affection and sympathy, to let our he* 
j5Tpg? / reaved friends know that we feel and 
suffer with them, is prompted hv all tlie 
JgjWj* instincts of love. The expression of such 
sympathy is always grateful to those 
addressed, and will knit the hood of 
* friendship closer in the future. Letters 

of condolence should be written from the heart, 
and the simplest language is always the best. Never 
strive after effect nor indulge in line writing, but 
think carefully of the trouble your friend is in, 
and try to write what, you would say if you were 
speaking to him. Never make light of any trouble. 
Such a course tends only to vex the sufferer, and 
leaves a bad impression of the reality of the writer’s 
sympathy and appreciation. In most eases brevity 
is desirable. Intimate friendship or relationship 
only can justify prolonged attempts at consolation. 
If strict etiquette is t o bo followed, letters of condo¬ 
lence for a death should he written upon black-edged 
paper, and Bealod with black wax, if wax is used. 


ON THE DEATH OF A WIFE. 

Com iik.htbk, Sept. 1$, 1883. 

My Dear Friend Edward:— 

1 cannot tt»il you how deeply! feel for you In fho low.* of your lovely 
wife, whose sudden death 1 heard of this morning If sympathy could 
comfort yon, then the many expression* of regret and sorrow for your 
terrible a fillet ion would heal your heart; hut we all feel how impossible 
that can he; only tune can soften yourgHef and dimmish the bitterness 
of your sorrow Please accept my sincere nympnihy and kindest regards. 

^ oura sincerely, 

Frank Low. 

Mr. K. J Benson, 

Tthlgcfield, Essex. 


TO A FRIEND ON THE DEATH OF A SISTER. 

Fkutii, Aug Mt>, 1883. 

Mi/ Dear Friend ; — 

It i* impossible for me to tell you how troubled I am for von. In this, 
your great trial. Words cannot, comfort, but therein a eomioifcr—■ he 
who bear* all our bin dens--and unto him we may cany nil our troubles 
without fear. Yotir-iweel sisier, aiul mv friend, was n lovely f’hri-littn, 
ami it Is a comfort to us to know that death had no terror for her, and 
that never again will she he weary ns troubled. 

“ Now bv the bright water her lot i* east.*’ 

Tit, dear friend, we have still her sweet xtnmmy ami many tokens of 
1 km love to continue with us. With kind love, 

Lrnr Moore. 

Mist- K. Otis, 

Fremantle, W A. 


ANNOUNCING THE DEATH OF A RELATIVE. 

MKMuirtiM, Pec. 18, 1883. 

Mr- William Muntiioak, 

Hrishane, Queensland. 

Dear Fir 

It becomes my painful duty to announce to you the death of your 
brother dames, at thi« place, last evening. Yon have doubtless long been 
aware that there was but slight probability of permanent improvement, 
but I fear the no.ws of his death will come upon you a« a sudden 
chock. l T p to last week he bad seemed to hold bis own, but then began 
to fab rapidly, and at ten last evening breathed his last 
It will be a comfort to you to know that !m suffered but little, Sf any, 
bodily pain. He had home Ins weakness and confinement with true 
fortitnde and retained his faculties to the hist moment. His devoted 
wife was with him to the end. and received his dying words of love She 
is in such a state of prostration that she finds herself unequal to the taek 
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of writing, and has desired me, at* the most intimate friend of her late 
husband, to communicate to you these sad tiding. 

It would be impertinent for a comparative stranger to attempt to offer 
words of consolation. I car* only say that even in your sorrow It must 
h» pleasant to remember how beloved your brother was by all who knew 
him. Upright, earnest, charitable, and sweet-tempered, I believe he 
never made an enemy or lost a friend. Truly he was a man “ without 
fear and without reproach.” Accept, dear sir, my sincere sympathy In 
your loss, and believe me lo be, Sincerely yours, 

Willard Hart on. 

ON THE DEATH OF A CHILD. 

JtiVKRSjDK, dune 2,1883. 

My Dear Eliza 

11 ow can 1 attempt to comfort you ,ln the bitter affliction 
which has befallen yon l Words are but empty thlngfe 1*t best, and I 
can fee) far more than I can say. Your boy was to you the highest treasure 
and greatest joy of life He has left you ; but you may yet hope to see 
him again where sorrow mid parting are no more. Trust in God. dear 
Lizzie,and, hard though it may seem, remember that “lie doeth all 
flung* well ” 

Yuiirdarling Frankie has gone to Him who said, “ Suffer little children 
to come unto me, for of such is t!v kingdom of heaven.” Your memory 
of him will be as of an limoci'in. unspoiled soul, lie has escaped the 
wearinwH, the toils, the struggles, and temptations of this chequered 
life, and who shall say, sorrow-laden though we bi, that it is nut better 
so ? That a higher than human power may console and support you 
under this heavy stroke is the earnest prayei of, 

Your loving friend, 

Louisa Stroral. 

Mrs. Kliza Stanton. 

Ilolm Cottage. 

DEATH OF AN AGED MAN. 

Hobart Town, Oct. 14. 1883. 

Mr. Hermann Lknhart, 

Sydney. 

Dear Sir: - 

Your letter announcing the death of your father, and my old 
friend, has just reached me Truly if may be sain that lie was “full 
of years and honors ' Though ten years his junior, I was for a long 
time honored with his confidence and friendship, and few, 1 think, 
better knew the sterling integrity of Ms character mid the keen hut liberal 
sweep of his thought. Ills ritcle of filendswas large and yet sehu t 
Though neither a politician nor a writer on public topics, his influence 
on public questions was by no means inconsiderable. In short, he was 
one of those men who make a distinct impression on the history of the 
day. Could ht* personal experiences and letters be collected they would 
make a most interesting volume. 

J am pleased to hear that hi- old ago was spent in quiet retirement, 
free f rom the cares and anxieties of life : that a useful career whs crow net! 
by a happy and contented end At the extreme ana which In* had 
attained, Ids death eon Id not have b**en unexpected. 1 symputhr'j 
sincerely with you in your loss. \S on hi there were more like him. 

Yours very truly, 

lit ham P Lanodon. 


LOSS BY FIRE. 


Julius Caltf,r. Esq . 

City. 


1205 George Street, 
Sydney, March 14, 1883. 


Dai" Sir 

I am wlmer. ly Sony to hear of your loss by fire. I understand 
that you weie only paitinlly insured, but hope your loss is not 
great enough to seriously embunns you It is by the way in which 
misfortunes like vonrsare met und overcome that we judge of the spirit, 
coiiruge. and ouduttune po-se-iRnl bv the suff* rci With your active 
mind and busmens * iirevsdnvs- I ha»e tio doubt you will soon be in even 
a better position thun before in the uiminflme. If I can he of assist¬ 
ance to you in any way. pray let me ktmvv at once, nml rely upon my 
sympathy and aid. Younx respectfully, 

Rurutt G- Hall. 


BUSINESS LOSS. 

11» COLLIXS STREET, 

Melbourne, Oct. 1, 1883. 

Mn. Theodore Moore. 

Dear ‘Sir 

1 am inexpressibly sorry to bear of your embarrassments and 
despondency over your misfortune, and write to offer my arovtca* in any 
way you may require them, noping to hoar bettor news of you mod, I 
remain, 

Sincerely yours, 

John H. Bbown. 

Mu. Theodore Moore, 

COMMERCIAL FAILURE. 

Liverpool, May 3,1888. 

Wm. S. Griggs, Esq., 

Plymouth. 

Dear Sir 

1 was deeply pained when I learned by yonr letter that you 
had been compelled to suspend payment. The trifle due me is of 
little consequence, and you need not fear that Ms non-payment will 
interrupt our old friendship. 1 sympathize with you deeply, knowing 
l»y personal experience how hard it Ik to meet, with disappointment and 
adverse fort mu* after st ruining every nerve m i he effort to meet one's 
obligations. But do not he despondent. You an 1 young, t lie world is 
still before yon, and many of our merchant princes inn look back to 
failures more disastrous than this of yours. Courage, my friend ; all is 
not lost while health and hope remain. 1 know that your embarrass 
inent Is due to causes which only most extraordinary foresight could 
have provided for, and in the business world your Integrity and capacity 
still remain beyond doubt. 

If my services can In any way assist you, do not hesitate to ask for 
them. 

Yours as ever, 

Bertram Holden, 

TO AN INVALID LADY. 

12 Williams St., Belfast, 
August 22, 1880. 

Dear Emma:— 

I cannot tell yon how sad I was to hear of your continued 
indisposition, but hope that, before long you may return to yonr 
wonted heal:h and energy. I wur not surprised to learn fiom your 
cousin of your patience and quiet endurance of pain, for I know your 
sweet, uncomplaining spirit I should rejoice !f I could be with you to 
nurse and eomfoit you, but T can only send you my sympathy and bent 
w ishes for your speedy and complete recovery. 

Your loving friend, 

Miss Lmwa Lambert. Kate (,'owlbr. 

FROM HON. WILLIAM WIRT TO HIS WIFE. 

“Baltimore, December27, 1822. 
***•**■♦* 

“The image of vour pensive face Is on my heart, and continually 
liefnrr my eyes M tv the Father of Mercies snpport you, and pour Into 
your bosom the rich consolations of his grace, and preserve und 
strengthen you for yonr family 1 What can we do, if you suffer your¬ 
self to sink under the sorrow that afflicts you? Lei u* Iiear up, und 
endeavor to fulfill our duty to our surviving children. Let os not. over¬ 
cast the morning of their lives with unavailing gloom by exhibiting to 
them eontImiully the picture of despair. Trouble comes soon enough, 
whatever wedo to avert it; and the sombre side of life will early enough 
show itself to them without any haste on our pnrt to draw aside lhe 
curtain. Let them he unusually gay and happy as bmg as they can ; 
and let us rather promote r.han dissipate the pleasing Illusions of hope 
and fancy. Let us endeavor to show religion to them in a cheering 
light; the hop* r and piomisea it sets before hr ; the patience ami resig¬ 
nation which it inspires under affliction ; the peace and serenity which 
It spreads around us ; the joyful assurance with which It gilds even the 
night of death. 

**•*•**• 

“ May God bless you, and breathe Into your boaonj peace and 
Cheerful resignation. _ _ 

♦* W. W.” 
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!in<1 P" liHho(1 _ 

OOeSj^'hie ; aw lien a son -was expected t,o ad- 
‘-I ocas his father as “ Honored Sir,” and 
his mother as “Respected Madam.*’ 

« . Write to your friends as you talk to 
them, in easy, familiar, unstudied lan¬ 
guage. (live tlie details of your life, 
excursions made, books read, amusing 
incidents met- with. Relate the news in 
regard to friends known to your corre¬ 
spondent , and ask about ot hers. If you 
have been blessed with wit. do not fear to display it. 
A light and playful tone is the very best to take iti a 
friendly letter. The subjects spoken of should tie 
such as your correspond dht is known to be inter¬ 
ested iu. 

A long, pleasant, letter to or from borne is always 
u work of love, but how few ever take tho pains 
to writo such a letter. We are too apt in the hurry 
of life to say: “ I am well and doing well ; hope 
all are the same at home; will not be buck till next 
week. Lovo to all,” or something similar, for¬ 
getting that the home folk would be glad to know 
where we have been, where we aro going, who we 
have soon, and even little t rifles t hat when together 
pass by unnoticed. Such trifles, says Madame de 
S6vign6, “ are as dear to us from those we love, 
os they are tedious and. disagreeable from others.” 


Never put otf writing till you have more time. 
It is better to send only a message of love than to 
disappoint those who will be expecting a letter. 

Many men and women have a delightful way of 
dropping little notes of love and cheerfulness at 
all times. If is one of those pleasant little courte¬ 
sies of life that bind us very close, and that make 
the old young, and the sorrowful happy. Lovers 
have indulged iu the custom from the time that 
lovers have existed, and were separated ; and why 
should not the rest of mankind ? 

It is a common saying with young friends, as 
an excuse for remissness in correspondence, that 
they have nothing to write about ; hut surely be¬ 
tween friends there' must be a similarity of taste 
on some subjects, and a discussion of their senti¬ 
ments and opinions on any one of them, in a 
course of correspondence, would he acceptable and 
also valuable, as tending to mutual improvement,. 

It would not be an easy task to give models for 
the class of letters under discussion, as they should 
be prompted by the individual taste, thought and 
feelings of the writer, and adapted to tho circurn- 
slaneos of each particular ease. We have thought 
it better, therefore, to give selections from the let¬ 
ters of some of the most noted authors and letter 
writers in (lie English tongue. These may be pe¬ 
rused with much profit, both as models of st\le and 
for the subject matter they contain. We may 
mention the following as among the most delight¬ 
ful letter-writers: —William Cowper, Thomas 
Cray, Lady Mary Wortley Montague, Madame 
Sevigne, Charles Lamb, Madame Recamicr, Hor¬ 
ace Walpole, Thomas Moore. Washington Irving, 
Charles Dickens, Henry Crabb Robinson, Mary 
Russell Mitford, Mendelssohn, Beethoven, Goethe, 
Sir Walter Seott, John Adams, John Qnincy 
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LETTER WRITING, 


Adams, Thomas Jefferson, John Randolph, and 
William Wirt. 

LETTER OF FAREWELL FROM WILLIAM 
PENN TO HIS FAMILY. 


, //y dear L Wfe and Children: 

My love,; which neither sea, ; nor 

land^ n nr death itself can extinguish or 

lessen, toward, you, most endeared!>j visits 

you with eternal embraces, and. will abide 

with you forever. ****** 

i 

| i-?r> farewell to my ihnee dearly beloved wife 

| and children. 

\ Hours, as fiod pleased!, in that which 
| no waters can quench; no time foryet, nor 
j distance, wear away ; but remains forever. 

| ^.IKUiorm £Pemi. 

\ Worming hurst, 4lh of 6th mo , 2083, 

i 

| 

i __ 


FROM WILLIAM WIRT TO HIS DAUGHTER. 

13altim 01th, Aplil IN, 1N&2. 

Mi/ Lear Child t— 

You'uofomr a dntiful leher, equally hoiwmiblr to your head and 
limn, for winch I thank you ; and when 1 grow to bo si light-hcmlccl, 
lij^hr-iicjch'd, happy, tluui^hth-FH yonufr prl, 1 will ynr* you a quid 
put quo Ah it in, you muM t«Un such a letter ax a imtu of Hcnse can 
unit, although it lias been remarked, that the more smsibloThi- nmn, the 
m-.re dull his letter Don't a-k in- by whom remarked, or 1 shall 
refei you, with Jen Ui in-on, in (Ik- \ icar of Wakefieltl, to ttuiicoitiathci., 
Mant*ho, and H-roxns 

This puts me in wiiml of theeanl ot iinpresHionH fiom the pencil seals, 
w hi< li 1 intended to int bis* lu.-t mail, for j mi, io > om-inother, but forgot 
ho J hei e the) aie* t lit se so*, the best 1 tan find in Hullimote. 1 hu\o 
m nked them jurordinj e. my taste ; but exercise \our own uduHldy, 
and < noose foi yoiiM lf. if eitlur of them please yon 

Mini! 1 lulng vmi u Spanish guitar of <;iles‘t hoosing ? t’un y(Hi be 
certain that you will nth k to if? And some music for the Spanish 
guit hi > \\ Ini’ sa> you V 

There «ie sbree net Whites that tempt me—a beautiful mock emerald, 
a still mon beautilul mock ruby with penn, and a still most beautiful 
let,! topaz- what nay you y 

Will you have either of the sraifs rimiihod to your mother, and 
winch—the blue or black V They are very fashionable and beautiful. 
Any of those vu filths and flowerH r Consult your de-ar mother ; alwnya 
consult her, alwajs respert her. This is the only way to make yomself 
resjx'clubk* ami lovely, God bless \«>u, and make you happy. 

Your affectionate father, 

William Wmt. 


.. 

FROM EMILY OHUBBUCK (FANNY FORRESTER) 
TO MRS. DR. NOTT. 

Utica Female Skminaut, October, IMS. 

My near M -.*— 

Thm 1 it is again ! i cannot write “ Mias Sheldon," and J am ears 
Mil'll a bashfnl body an I could riot, liu expected to address 80 dignified 
a personage as Mrs. Nott. So v hut ahull I do ? lam very lonely just 
now, and feel inclined (o be somewhat sentimental; for I have been 
up the hall and found a certain corner room, looking not desolate— 
oil, no; It is wondrous cozy nnd comfortable—but as though it ought to 
be desolate. Yet I will spare you all the things I could say, and turn 
to some other subject. ****** 

T. sits studying close by; somebody is thumping Miss F.’s piano over 
our head tremendously ; M. 11. is passing the door. There I the bell 
rings- stndy honr is over; there is a general increase of sound in the 
house, and 1 know by the voices in the hall that many a door has been 
flung open within the Inst half minute. Howl wish—twit no, there Is 
no use in wishing ! I will go to bed, and dream (I have few day-dream* 
now) or pleasant tilings, and wake in the morning and sec everything 
pleasant: for this is a happy world, tn spite of its perplexities. Fine 
dreams to yon, too, both waking and sleeping; yet now and then Inter¬ 
mingling may there come a little (though it were the least in the world) 
thought of 

Your truly affectionate 

Emily. 

The following, selected from Jefferson’s letters to his 
children, is an excellent example of the clear and serious 
style of the great statesman, and combines the noblest pre¬ 
cepts with tlio most touching affection. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON TO HIS DAUGHTER 
MARTHA. 

Toulon, April 7, 1787. 

My Dr nr Dairy: — 

1 received yesterday, at Marseilles, your letter of March 25th, and I 
received it w II li pleasure, because it announced to me tiiat you were well. 
Experience teaches us to be always anxious about the health of those 
whom we love. ******* 

I have rcieived letters which inform me that our dear Polly will cer¬ 
tainly come in us this summer. W hen she arrives she will become a 
preemns (barge on your hands. The difference of your age and your 
(ommon loss of a mother, will put that office, upon you. Teach her 
above all tilings to be good; because without that we can neither bo 
valued by others, nor set any value on ourselves. Teach her to he always 
true , no vice is so mcuu as the want of truth, and at the same lime so 
useh—H Teach her never to be angry; anger only serves to torment 
oursehe% to divert others, and to alienate their esteem. And teach her 
industry and application to useful pursuits. T will venture to assure 
you that, if yon inculcate tins in her mind, you will nn.be her a happy 
In mg in herself, » most estimable frieud to you and previous to all the 
woild iu tea* lilng her these dispositions of mind, you will be more 
lived In them yn>ir.-< II. and render ^ourself dour to all your acquaint, 
unccs Practice tie in, my dear, without erasing. If ever you And 
yourself m diftinilty and doubt how to extricate yourself, do vliiit if 
i if //,/. and yon will find it the easiest way of getting out of the difficulty. 
Pm it for (lie additional incitement of increasing the happiness of him 
who loves you infinitely, and who is, my dear Patsy, 

Yours affectionately. 

Thomas Jefferson. 

The quaint humor of Lamb is nowhere better seen than 
in the following letter, where he treats a friend's desire for 
travel and adventure as a disease demanding speedy treat¬ 
ment. 

CHARLES LAMB TO A FRIEND. 

My Dear Manning;— 

The general scope of your letter afforded no indications of insanity, 
hut some particular points raised a scruple. For God's sake, don't 
think any more of Independent Tartury. What are you to do among 
such Ethiopians ? is there no lineal descendant ot Ptester Jobs ? b 
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the Chair empty 1 la the sword nnawayrd f Depend upon it, they'll 
never make you their king a? long any branch of that great, stock is 
remaining. I tremble for yonr C’lirlaUuuity. Read Sir John Mandevllie'a 
travels to cure you, or come over to England- There is a Tartar mail 
now exhibiting at Exeter Change. Come and talk with him, and hear 
what he *ay» first. Indeed, he is no very favorable specimen of hi» 
Ctmn try men t But perhaps the best thing you can do is to try to get 
the idea out of your head. For this purpose, repeat to yourself every 
night, after you have said your prayers, the words “ Independent Tar- 
tary, Independent Tartary, n two or three times, and associate with them 
the Idea of oMirivn Ctia Hartley's method with obstinate memories); 
or say, Independent, independent—have I not already got an inde¬ 
pendent t That was a clever way of the old Puritans, pun-divinity. 
My dear friend, think what a sad pity it would be to bury such parts in 
heathen countries, among nasty, unconversible, Tartar people Some 
say they are cannibals; and then concoive a Tartar fellow eating my 
friend and adding the cool malignity of mustard and vinegar 1 lam 
afraid 'tls the reading of Ohaucer has misled you ; his foolish stories 
about Cumbuscau, and the ring, and the horse of brass. Believe me, 
there are no such tilings, ’tin all the poet's invention ; hut if there were 
such darlieg things as old Chaucer sings, I would vp behind you on 
the horse of brans and frisk oil to Prcuter John's country. But these 
are all tales ; a horse of hi ass never flew, and a king's daughter ne\er 
talked with birds 1 The Tartars m\Uy are n cold, insipid, etnouebey 
get. You'll be sadly mojied Of you me not eaten) among them Pray 
try mid cure yourself. Take hellebore (the counsel J« lloraee's, 'twas 
none of my thought originally) Shave yourself oftener. Eat no saffron, 
for saffron-eaters contract a terrible Tartar-like yellow. Pray to ti\oid 
the fiend. Eat nothing that given the heart-bum. Sluive the ltpjxrlip 
(io about like a European Read no hooks of voyages v thcy are nothing 
but lies), only now anil then a romance to k» j op the fancy under Abo\e 
all, don't go to any sights of wild beasts. That has ban your ruin 
Accustom yourself to write familiar letters on common subject- to your 
friends in England, such as are of a moth rare understanding And 
think about common tiling* more I supped last night with Rhkmau, 
and met a merry, natural captain, who pleases himself va-tly w 1th having 
once made a pun at OtaheUo in thoO language. ’Tjs tin same man 
who said Shakespeare he liked because lm was so mm It of th< gentleman. 
Rickman i* a man “ absolute in all numbers ” T think I may one day 
bring you acquainted, if you do not go to Turlary tlist; for you'll never 
come bark. Have a can*, tny dear friend, of Anthropophagi ’ their 
stomachs are always craving Tis terrible to be weighed out at five- 
pence a pound. To sit at a table (the reverse of fi.-Jus in Holland*, not 
as a guest, but as a meat. 

God ides* you ; do eouie to England. Air and exercise may do great 
things Talk with some minister Why not your fattier v flori dispose 
all for the hot. I have discharged my duty 

Your sincere friend, 

19th February, 1903, London. Chaulks Lamr. 

Win. Cowpcr, the poet, wns a thorough master of the art 
of letter writing’. 11 is “ Life and Works'’ hv Southey will 
well ropay the reader. Ilis unaffected, easy, playful letters 
have been called “ the finest, specimens of epistolary style in 

the language." We give two examples :— 

• 

WILLIAM COWPER TO XX. UNWIN. 

My Dear Friend 

Von like to hear trojn me; this is a very good reason why I should 
write. But I have nothing: to say, thin seems equally a good reason why 
I should not. Vet Jf yon hod alighted from your horse at onr door this 
morning, and at this present writing, being 5 o'clock in the afternoon, 
had found occasion to say tome: “Mr Cowpcr, you have not spoke 
since t came in; have you rc-olvetl never to speak again 1" It would lie. 
' but a poor reply if, in answer to the. summons, I should pieati inability 
as my best and only excuse. And this, by the way. snggrsts to me a 
seasonable piece of instruction, and reminds me of what l am very apt 
to forgot when i havo any epistolary business in hand, that a letter may 
bo written upon anythiug or nothing. Juei as that anything or nothing 
happens to occur. A man that has it journey before him twenty miles in 


length, which he la to perform on foot, will not hesitate and doubt 
whether ho shall set out or not, because tic does not readily conceive 
how 1)0 shall ever reach the end of it ; for he knows that by live simple 
operation of moving one foot forward first and then the oiher. he shall 
he sure to accomplish it. Ho it Is in the present i use, and so it is in 
every similar case. A letter is written as a conversation is maintained, 
or a Journey performed, not by precompiled or premeditated means, a 
new contrivance, or an Invention never heard of before, but merely by 
maintaining a progress and resolving, as a postilion does, having once set 
out, never to stop till we reach ihe appointed end If a man nmy talk 
without thinking, why may be not write upon the same terms* A 
grave gent Ionian of the last century, a lie-wig, sqnare-loc, Steinkirk 
figure, would say, “ My good sir, a man has no rigid to do either.” Hut 
ll is to he hoped that the present century lias nothing to do with the 
mouldy opinions of the Iasi, and so good Sir baiincclot, or tstr Paul, or 
whatever he^our name, step inlo yonr picture-frame lignin and luok as 
if you thought for another century, and leave na moderns in the mean¬ 
time to think when vve can and to write whether we r an or not, else wo 
nuohi as well la* as dead us you are 

IVIn n wo look at our forefathers we seem to look bark upon till) 
pioplr of another nation, almost upon creatures of another species. 
Their vast rambling mansions, spurious bails uud painted rusemeuts, 
tiro gothic porch smothered with honeysuckles, their iitile gardens and 
high wuik, tile box-edgings, balls of holly and yiw-tree slid lies, ore 
lieeome so entirely uii’asbinnabh. now lliat we can hardly believe It 
possible (lint a people wiio resemble us so iitile in iheirtoste should 
resemble us in anything else. Bill in everything else 1 euppow (hey 
vv ere our counterparts exactly; and rime, that lias sewed up [lie slashed 
sleeve and reduced (he large trunk hose to a neat pair of silk s! lickings, 
lias left lilt man rial lire just where lie found It. The Inside of I lie* mao at 
leird lias undergone no chance llis passions, appetites, and aims are 
jus! what they ever were. They wear perhaps a handsomer disguise 
(hull they did in days of yore, for philosophy and ilieiature will have 
llieir effect upon the exterior, but in every other respect a modern is 
only an ancient in a different dress. 

Your 1 ’, 

XV1 Ll.IA M CoWPKB. 

COWPER’S RHYMING LETTER. 

Mi/ Very Th ar Friend 

l am going to send, what when you have read, yon will scratch your 
head,and say. I suppose, there's nobody knows whether what 1 have 
got lie verse or ned - by the lane and the lime, it ought lo lie rhyme ; hut 
if it he, did you ever see. of late or yore, such a ditty Indore'/ 

1 have vvrii I'/iunfy, not for popularity, hulas well us l eould.in hopes 
to do good ; and if the revievvei should say : “ To lie sure, Ihe gentle¬ 
man's noise years Methodist shoes; you may know by her face, and 
talk about grace, that she and her bard have hut little, regard for 
tin- taslc and fashions, and ruling passions, and hoy doming play, of the 
modern (lav ; and though she assume a borrowed plume, and now and 
l lien wear a littering air. ’tis only her plan lo catch, if she can, Me giddy 
and gay, as they go that way, hy a production on a srnct construction; 
site tus lniitid iter (rap lu hopes to snap all that muy come, with a 
snear plum.” Ills opinion in tilts will not be amiss ; ’(iswiiatl intend, 
iny principal end ; and if 1 succeed, and folks should read, till a few are 
brought to a seilous thought, 1 shall think 1 am paid for all 1 have said 
ami all 1 liavu done, though I lime run many a time after a rhyme, as 
far as from hence to the end of my sense, and by lionk or crook, write 
another book, if 1 live and am here, another year. 

1 have heard before, of a room with a floor laid upon springs and such 
like tilings, wllii so much art, in every part, that when yon went in you 
were forced to begin in ainlnnct pace, with an air and a grace, swimming 
about, now in and now out, with a deal of stale, in a figure of eight, 
without pipe or airing or any snen thing; and now I have writ, in a 
lhyming fit, what will make yon dance, and as you advance, will keep 
you slill, against your will, dancing away alert and gay, till yon come lo 
an end of what I have penned ; which that yon may do ere madam and 
you are quite worn out with jigging about, 1 lake my leave, and here 
you receive, a bow profound, down to the ground, from your humble 

m<> ’ W. C. 
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LETTER WRITING. ' 


LORD TO LADY COLLINOWOOD. 

Ocean, June 16,1800. 

This day, my love, 1 b the anniversary of our marriage, and 1 wish you 
many happy returns of it. If over we have pence, 1 hope U> spend my 
Jailor days amid my family, which ib the only sort of happiness 1 can 
enjoy. After this life of labor to retire to peace and quietness is all I 
look fur in the world. Should we decide to change the place of our 
dwelling, our route would, or funrsc, bo to the smuhvvard of Morpeth ; 
bin then I should he forever regretting Home beautiful views which uro 
nowhere to be exceeded ; and even the rattling of that old wagon 
that used to pass our door at six o’clock'on a winter’s morning Imd it* 
charms. The fact 1 h, whenever I think how I am to he happy again, my 
thoughts curry me hack to Motpcth, when*, nip of the lu,-auml putade 
of tin' whole world, surrounded by tho*e I loved most dearly, T enjoyed 
as much happiness as my nature is tapuble of. Muu> things that t see 
in tho world give me a disunite to the finery of it The great knaves 
ate not like llio y e poo? untoi tunates who, driven perhaps to distress 
from a:indents which they could not prevent, or at least not educated 
in pri hplcs of honor and honesty, are hanged for some little thievery, 
while a knave of edinafion and high-breeding, who brandishes his 
honor in the eyes of the world, would roh a stale lo its ruin For the 
first I feel pity and compassne for the latter, abhorrence and con¬ 
tempt ; they art the ten fold \ • inns 

Have }i»u read - hut what 1 am more Interested about, is your sister 
with you, and Is she well and happy ? Toll her—God hle-s her !—I wish 
I were with vou, that we might have a good laugh, God liless me 1 T have 
scarcely I 'Ughori these three yeurs 

* ******* 

How do the dear gills go on Y 1 would have them taught geometry, 
which is, of all sciences m the world, the must <*ijleriui?iinj, It expands 
the mind more to the knowledge ot uli thing* m nature, and better 
feju'hex to di-iiuguMi between IruLli* and suth thing* as have the 
appearance ol hung tmtliH jet ate not, than any other Tlieir educa¬ 
tion. and ilie proper cultivation of the sense which God has given them, 
are the object* on whit h my happiness most depends To in-pue them 
with u love of eveiytlimg that U honoiahle and virtuous though m rags, 
and with < onteinpi for vanity in embroidery, i* the wav to undo them 
the d.n lings of my heart. They should not only read, but it require*, a 
cati,fill lection of books ; imr should they ever have access to two at 
the same time; but when a subject i. begun, it, Mi mid be finished 
before anything else is undertaken, JIovv it would i large their minds 
it tiiey could acquire a siifthiont knowledge ol mathematics and 
Ustroiiomy to give them an idea «>f the beauty nnd wonders of the 
creation. J am persuaded that The geneialily o! people, and partinilaily 
fine ladles, only adoiv God bccau-c they are told if re proper, and the 
fashion to go to church ; but 1 would have my girls gam such knowledge 
of the works of the fiearion that* they may have a fixed idea of tlie 
nature of that Item;: who could he the author of such a world When¬ 
ever tin y have that noriiiiig on this side the moon will give them much 
uneasiness of mind. T do not mean that they should he stoic*, or want 
tin common ft< ling** for the *ufierin<? licit fiesh is heir to, but tlcy 
would then have a hoii ice of <** isolation tor the worst that, could 
Imppr n * * * 

Htuv is u dcJitrliifuUy vvitlv Idler from tho graittl- 
titiughler of Slioridnp. tire dmimitirt It Ls an oxtvilcnl 
illustration of the amusement which may be excited by 
treating a com mu n-place topic m a vivacious, sprightly 
manner. 

LADY BUFFERIN' TO MISS BERRY. 

Hampton Haj.l, Dorchester, 1M6. 

Your kind little note followed me hero, dear M'«*s Horry, which must 
uccount for my not having answered ll sooner. An you guessed, I was 
ohhged to 1 allow riy “ tilings “ uis Ihe* maid** alvvay- call tin *r rmment) 
1 utor the very Jaws of the law. I ihiuk lin Old Jhuliy is a«.harming 
pfttev. \\ e were introduced to u !ru lurd any or, 'Hid I wit between two 
sherifis. Tin* cmumoi sergeant talked mine familuulv, and I am not 
wire Lliut the governor of Newgi.ti did not fall me ■* Nelly.” A* for the 


# 


Rev. Mr. Carver (tho ordinary), if the inherent vanity of my sex doe* not 
mislead me, I ihiuk I have made a deep Impression there. Altogether, 
my Old Dailey recollections are of tho moot pleasing and gratify¬ 
ing nature. It 1» true that I have only got back throe i«drs and a 
half of stockings, one gown, and two shawls-; Jmt that is hut a trifling 
consideration in studying the glerlqps Insf.tut on* of our country. We 
were treated with the greatest respect and --ham sandwiches ; and two 
magistrates handed us down to the carriage. For my part I do not think 
we wore In a criminal court, as the law was so uncommonly civil. 
******** 

I find that the Idea of permmal ptnperly is a fascinating illu»I n, for 
our goods belong, iu fact, to our country, and not to us ; utui that tho 
|H*t 1 IcoutH and stockings 1 have fondly imagined mine, arc really 
the pitticottta of Great Britain and Ireland, i am now and then 
indulged with a distant glimpse of my most necessary gasments in 
the hands of different policemen ; but “in this stage of the pro¬ 
ceedings ' any do no more than wtetfnily recognize them. Even on 
such occasions the wouls of Jus lice are : “ Policeman B, 125, produce 
your gowns.” “Letter A, 36, identify ymtr laces.” “Letter C\ tie 
up your stockings ” All this Is harrowing to the feelings, but one 
cannot have everything iu this life. Wo have obtained yWiee, and can 
easily wait for a change of linen. 

Hopes uro held out to us that at t»ome vague period in the lapse of time 
w T e muv he allowed lo wear our raiment-at least, so much of it an may 
have resisted the wear and tear of justice; and my poor mother louka 
confidently forward to being restored to the bosom of her silver (caput. 
But 1 don’t know ! etc., etc. ****** 

SIR WALTER SCOTT TO HIS SON. 

Abbotjsfoiiu, iftJd October, 18tf4. 

riu Utar Chajlct*; — 

Inin glad to hear you are safely nettled at college, I trust, with the 
intention of making your residence, there Mibserv lent to tie- purposes 
of stead j study, vv dhtml which it will be only a waste of expense and ol 
leisure 1 believe the matter depends very mu< h on a youth himself, 
and, therefore, hope to hear that you ure strenuously exerting yourself !«> 
hold an honorable situation among the students of your Celebrated 
university Vout course will not be unmarked, as something is expected 
from the soil of any literary person, and iu this ease I sincerely hope 
those expec tutionn will be urn pi v gratified. 

1 am obliged to Mr. Hughes for his kind intentions in your favor, ft* I 
dine sav that unv one to whom he introdm c* 3011 will be ucqreiintttwco 
worth cultivating. I shall oe glad to hear tha; you have taken up yunr 
ground at college, and who are like to compose your set. I hope you 
will make yom way to the clever fellows and not put up with Doldrums, 
lively man soon falls behind that does not aspire to keep with the fore* 
lined 111 the rare. 

1 have little domestic news to tell you. Old Maida died quietly In his 
•draw last week after a good supper, which, considering his weak state, 
vui- rather u drliveiuii< e. Hr is but led below ills monument, on which 
the billow ing epuapli is engraved - though it is gn at audacity to send 
Teviotdalo laifiu «.o Hia/etiose : 

“ Mu d,e marmoroce (lormis *mb imagine Malda, 

Ad jaimam dominl; sit tibi terra levin.” 

Tims Englished by nn eminent hand 

“ Beneath the sculptured form whit h lute you wore, 

Sleep Moundlj. Maidu, at your inoMlcrV door.” 

Yesterday we had our mi!< mil hunt, and killed fourteen hares, but A 
dog of Sir AdunV broke her leg, and was obliged to bo put to death in 
the field. Little Johnnie talks the strangest gibberish I ever heal'd, by 
way of repeating his little poems. 1 wish the child may ever speak 
plain. Mamma, Sophia. Anne, and I semi love. 

. Always your Affectionate father, 

Waltxu Boott. 
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Betters of narrative and 

DESCRIPTION. 

J 

. ra|j 15 add a few letters of a descriptive and narrative 
| A*? kind. Nothing is pleasanter to Hie i'riends of a 

5811? traveler or distant, relative than to receive u 
^5 well-written account of the places lie lms visited, 
** the scenery which has pleased hi in, and the adven¬ 
tures h« lias encountered. The great sights of 
foreign lands, familiar as they may lie in rending, 
are brought more closely before us when pictured in 
the well-known language of a friend. 



LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGtTTE TO HER 
SISTER. 

Ruttsudav, Aug. mo. so, inti. 

T flat If r myself, dear ftmlpt 1 , 1 bat 1 Khali give you point pleasuic m 
lotting you know ilutt l have safely pu-n*d the wa, though we hud tin- 
ill-furluut 1 of a florin. We woie persumlt <1 hy the captain of the a«*lit 
to set out in a culm, and he pretended tlieie wan nothing so ca-y as to 
tale it over; but after two (lnyn slowly nioviug, the wind blew mi hard 
that none «>f the sailors could Keep their feci, and we Wire nil Sunday 
night tossed very haudwonicly. 1 never saw a man more frightened tnan 
the captain. For mv part, I have been so lucky, neither to Hiff**r fit , 
fear or seasick ties*, though, 1 confess, f was so impatient to see * 1 , 
once more upon dry laud lhat I would nut einv till the yacht enu/r ,’i '> 
to Rotterdam, but went In the- long boat to llrlvnet-Uiy-, where vu mi>i ■ 
ruifwvfi to carry us to the Uriel I was charmed with the neatness of 
that little !ow n ; hut my arrival at Rotterdam presented me with u new 
scene ol’ pbft-niie. All the streets are paved with broad Mones, and ! 
before many of the meanest a it i fleer*’ doors are placid scat-*.>1 various | 
colored marble**, so neatlv kept that I as-me you I winked almost all J 
over the town ycMeidny, m my slipper wiihont rn-civing one j 

spot, of dirt.; and you may m*c the Dutch maid** w.i-hmg the pavement 
of the street w ith more application Hum nun. do out bod-vhiunbet- The 
town seems so full of people, with six h )m-y fueiv. ii*1 In motion, that I 
can hardly fancy it is not some celebrated fail, but 1 see it is every 
day the game. Tis certain no town t an he moremhu,nfageou-ly situated 
fur commerce. Here are seven largo «anaK on whnh die men bant 
ships come up to the via v doors of their houses, Tm» shoje i.nd ware 
houses are of a surprising neatness and magnificence, dik'd with an 
incredible quantity of merchandise, in*d so much * heuper than what i 
wo sec in England, that T have much ado to perMiade iny-clf that I urn ; 
so near it. Here is neither dirt nor beggary to he Hen. One i-not j 
shocked with those loathsome cripples so common m London, nor ! 
teased with the importunity of idle fellow sand wenches that r house to i 
lie nasty and lazy. The common servants and little shop worn- n he*e ; 
mv more nicely clean than most of our lades; and the gi eat \aiic v of j 
neat dresses (every woman di'cuung her head attei her own fashion) is 1 
an additional pleasure in seeing Die town. Von -w, hitherto. I maho n<« : 

complaint, dear sister, and if l continue to like t 1 avchng u . w ell a I do .it > 
present, 1 shall not repent my project. It will go a gnat way m m'lkiug 
me satisfied with It, if it affords m** an opportunity' »f « nteiiaumig you j 
But It in not from Holland that you must expert a dMmoio-n d offer, f ( 
can write enough in the style of Rotterdam to tell you plainly in *».ic j 
word that I expect returns of all tin* London news You see 1 have i 
already learnt to make a good bargain, and that it Is not. for nothing I 
will so much as lell yon I am your affectionate sister. 

THOMAS GRAY TO HIS MOTHER. 

Lyons, Oct. 13 (N. S \ 173ft. 

It is now almost five weeks since 1 left Dijon, one of the gave"! and 
most agreeable little cities of France, for Lyons, its rev cine in all these 
particulars. It Is the second in the kingdom in bigness and rank : the | 
streets are oxcessiY* ly nanow and nasty; the houses immensely high ,j 
and large (that.for instance, where we ure lodged lifts twenty live rooms j 
on n floor, and that for live stories); it swarms wit h inhabitants like Thirls j 
Itself, but chiefly a mercantile people, too much given up to commerce | 


to think of their own, numb loss of a otranfivr’* diversions. We have 
no acquaintance in the town, but, such English as hapj>en to be passing 
through here On then^wny to Italy and the South, which ut present 
happen to bn nearly thirty in number. It is a fortnight since we set 
out from hence npAV a little excursion k> Geneva. We took the longest 
road, which lies through Savoy, on purpose to sec a famon*mounstory 
Milled the Grand Chartcreuso, and hud no reason to think our time lost. 
After having traveled seven (lavs very slow (for we did not change 
horses. It being impossible for a eh a iso logo post in these roads) wo 
arrived at a little village, among tin 1 mountains of Savoy, culled Echelles, 
from tJiencfiwu proceeded on horses, who are used to the way, to the 
mountain of tlje OlmrtereiiHe. It i« six ratio-, to the top; the road runs 
winding up it. commonly not six feet broad ; on one hand lathe rock 
with wood** of pirn* trees hanging overhead, on the other, a monstrous 
precipice, almost perpendicular, at the bottom of which rolls a torrent, 
that sometimes tumbling among the fragments of stone that have fallen 
from <m high, and sometimes precipitating iu=.e)f down vast descents with 
a iml-o like thumler, which is still made greater by the a ho from iho 
inemitaniH on each side, concurs to form one of the most solemn, most 
namin 'm , aud the imsf nshmiidiiug scenes T have ever beheld Add to 
tins the «trange views made hy Die crags and cliffs on the other hand ; 
tlit*c.m tides that in nmny places throw thcmselvo- from the very'summit 
d«»w n into Die vale and the river below, and many other particulars im- 
po-sihh tudesM'ihe, you wnl conclude we had no occasion to repent 
our pain**. 

* * * ****** 

CHARLES LAMB TO WORDSWORTH. 

i fn script not of London Lt/i.) 

I ought befori* this to have replied to your very kind invitation into 
t'lmiheDaud. With yon and your m* ter T could gang any where, but l 
iini afnid whether 1 shall ever b< able to aff<ird so desperate ft journey. 
Separate from Du* plea-im-s of vour company 1 don't now care if 1 never 
hi a moimtmn in my life 1 luivi passed all mv life in London, until i 
have formed as many and intense local attachment* a- any of your 
mountaineer- can Imvc doru* with dead nature. The lighted hhnpsof 
Dn Strand and Fleet, street, tin* innumerable trader, tradesmen and 
< iistomets, coat lies, wagon-, playhouses , all the bn-tit* find w ickednees 
about fovet 1 1 Garden, the watchmen, drunken scene*, rattles ; life 
/nvake, il you nwalu. at ml hours ot the night, the impossibility of being 
dull in Fleet -hist; the crowds, the very dirt and mud, the hiiii shining 
upon hou-< s and pavements, the pi Inf *• hop- the old hook-tall*, parwmtt 
eh<*a]iening books, eotb'e house-, r*!earn of soups fo»m kitchens, the pan- 
tomirne- London ii-elf a pantomime and Teafupicrude- all thene thing* 
work them-elvi - into mv mind and feed nv without a power of .satiating 
nn*. T h*‘ wonder of tb*«*c ftighf* imp* 1- me into night walks about her 
nowded .streets, mnl T ojten -hed tear-in the motley Strand from fullness 
of joy at -o much life. All the-" emotion- mu-l be m range biyoit; as 
ar<* y our rural cm* dions to me Hut (nnsuler, what iim.-d l have bei'ii 

all m\ r.le not t*» h i\e Jei.t great pm lions of my' heart with uMiry 

t > -a< li *’< rri - ■' 

M\ itrm turn oi-art ell 1 mmI. pur.*h loml ; I have no pasMonn (or have 
J* ul none -urn I \va- m 1*»\c and then it wa* Du >juiDom* engeuderitig 
nf pot i rv *md book-) to grove*' and v.i’.Iev-' The room where I wa*Uirn. 
tin* fmntim'e vvlmh ha- lam hi foie my i\e- nil my life, ft hookense 
whit h *i;i loilowed me ub m lik< a f.nDifid do*\ only exceeding him in 
kimwlcilei , wheit’ver T hav* moved, old (.laiir*. old table*, street*, 
Mjtuii'h, when- I have -*.nne 1 niy-elf, mv old ectiool those are my 
uus;re—c* June T not enough without your mountains V I do not envy 
y on I -houltl pity v on. did I not know lhat Die mind will make friondeof 
im.vthing. Youi -mi and moon and -koand lulls and lakes affect.me uo 
moie. or scarcely come to me in more venerable characters, than as h 
gilded room with tapcMiy and tnpi rs, where I might live with hand- 
pome visible objects. I eou-tder tlm clouds idiove me bill as a roof 
beantifullv painted, hut unable to sntlfy the mind; and ut last., like the 
l>it tlire- of Du* apartment of u connois. v cnr, unable to afford him any 
longer n pleasure So tuding upon me, from disuse, have been the beauties 
of Nature, ns they have been eonfinerily called; soever fresh, and green, 
and wuimarcall the inventions or men find assemblies of moil In this 
great city, *♦•****• 

Counts Lamm. 










S p-OVE LETTERS fonn part 

^ and one of our most poptt- 
£v lar lady novelists discusses 
with much force the 
h V^; 1 (/real value of these Ict- 

oOg-lm' tors, showing how men 

V?W^' cv who are unable by word of mouth to 
do Ihemuclvos justice can thoroughly 
reveal their whole nature in their love 

JggwT Vet wc regard as correct the, popular 
sentiment which considers the lover 
JSSgfj who would propose marriage by Ict- 
tNSTQ ter as a moral coward. Instances 
v$cy there may lie where such a course is 
ncce.sxanj, and others where it. is not open to 
serious objection ; hut, with few exceptions, an 
offer couched in the language suggested by the in¬ 
spiration of passion, hurried and almost, incoherent 
though it he, will find more ready acceptance than 
pages of eloquently turned sentences composed in 
the study and sent by post. It is after the pro¬ 
posal and acceptance that the love letter becomes 
the sweet messenger of absent lovers, to he written 
with confidence and passion, read with tears and 
smiles, and preserved till death as the relic of the 
brightest, most joyous period of man and woman’s 
life. 

Some of the most beautiful examples have come 
from the heart and pen of the greatest men and | 


women representing Literature, Science, and,Art. 
The old poet, Thomson, the author of The Foul 
Seasons, in his advice to a sister about to ho mar- 
ried. is north reading ; he says :— 

“I must chiefly recommend to you to cultivate 
by every method that union of hearts, that agree¬ 
ment and sympathy of tempers, in which consists 
the true happiness of the marriage state. The 
economy and gentle management of a family is a 
woman’s natural province, and from that arises her 
best, praise. v The famous Rousseau says: “To 
write a good love letter you ought to begin with¬ 
out, knowing what you mean to say, and finish 
without knowing wind you have written/’ 

Love letters are in the strictest, sense, confidential ; and, 
therefore, one is apt to unfold the heart, and Jay hare the 
feelings on many subjects in a way that would not be thought 
of under other circumstances. It often happens that a man 
of genius with a gift of utterance causes decided vonder- 
merit to his fianrfe in an intellectual effusion that relieves 
his mind of some burden, but. only mystifies Ills corre¬ 
spondent. Then 1 bore are those who in a few' short sentences 
give worlds of love, and make life inexpressibly glorious. 
A famous reviewer was once detected in writing a love letter. 
“ I II not, detain you long,” be observed, “ 1 never give the 
young woman more than a short notice.” Women are for 
t he most part (he writers of love letters, because they genets 
orally have more timo and are less afraid to express their 
feelings. 

Letter-writing is a very convenient, way of making lore, 
for an answer may be thought of that could not be sjwken 
right on the. spot; and it is njost, subtle and entangling for 
the heart, for spoken wools may be forgotten or misunder¬ 
stood, but when written, words are apt to inspire belief. 
Jf, us Po|«, declares, “ love Tetters lie at the foundation of all 
literature, and ure the language of souls that without them 
would be speechless,” wo can believe as he does that— 
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“ Heaven first taught letters for some wretch’s aid, 

Somo banished lover, or some eairtive, maid ; 

They live, they speak, they breathe what love inspires, 
Warm from the soul and faithful to its fires, 

The virgin’s wish, without her fears, impart, 

Excuse the blush, and pour out all the heart.” 

Few of us have not read Tennyson’s poem called “ The 
Letters," and have not felt all the delicious associations of 
the young lover who refuses to receive or give back t lie let ters 
that had passed between them. 

“ She told mo all her friends had said, 

I raged against the public liar : 

She spoko as if her love were dead, 

But in my words were seeds of fire, 

I spoke with heat and strength and force, 

I shook her breast with vague alarms. 

Like torrents from a mountain source 
We rushed into each other’s arms.” 

From time immemorial love has found its richest expression 
in poetry. If one has the slightest spark of the divine 
afflatus, it, will surely manifest itself in the days of love. 
Those who dare not soar on the wings of original poesy will 
find many choice citations relating to the tender passion in 
the select extracts and quotations given elsewhere in this 
book. For the benefit of young ladies whose sweethearts 
are absent., we quote the following Finland love song, which, 
with very little alteration, makes n beautiful Jove letter :— 

“Oh that my beloved were now here ! Alas 1 why have 
not, the winds understanding ? and why r is the breeze bereft 
of speech ? The winds might exchange thoughts between 
my beloved and me ; the breezes might every instant, carry 
my words to him, and bring back his to me. 

“ Then how would the delicacies of my table lie neglected, 
how inattentive should I lie to my dress. I should leave 
everything to attend to my beloved, who is the dear object, 
of my summer thought and winter cares.” 

A clever girl who Imd not heard from her lover for two days, 
sent the following: •* V,” and received this answer. “11!" 
This is probably the briefest love correspondence on record. 
It is not seldom that lovers' quarrels can be traced to a neg¬ 
lected letter, and on the principle of like cures like, a letter 
carefully worded will smooth all uneven places. Seldom, 
very seldom, can a woman resist the delight of opening a 
letter, no matter how angry she may be ; and, having done 
so, she is sure to read. Of all letters, love letters are the 
hardest and the easiest to write, and our advice to those who 
read this cliapler is to write even more freely than they 
would speak, and to follow us far as possible the promptings 
of the heart. 

Among published love letters those of Oowper and Lady 
Scott are elegant specimens. We give one of each. Oowper 
• begins and ends in a stalely way,characteristic of the manners 
of the times. He addresses his sweetheart as 

Peanut Madam,:— 

I with my thoughts that (ire so often with you. when lam not, were 
not Invisible ; then v on might “ave voiin-clf the I rouble of reading wn h 
notes, andaoe in one view how discontented oud vexed they arc when ] 


cannot wait on you. You would roe how forward and impatient they 
aru, under any other buainess, and I’m wire without further apology, 
would excuse me and forgive my almciuifor their,very looks. 

Your very Ilnmhle and 

AltecUomdo Servant. 

LETTER TO 'WALTER SCOTT. 

if 1 rouid but. really believe that my letter gave you only half the 
pleasure you express I should almost think, toy dwiresl Scott, that 1 
should get very fond of writing, merely for the pleaseie to indulge you 

llmt is saying a great deal. T hope v on are sensible of the compliment 
1 pay you; 1 don't expert 1 shall a/wat/s In* so pretty behaved. You may 
depend on me, my dearest friend for fixing a« «■/ /y a day a -1 piuwihly 
can; and if it happens to he mil anile so soouusjoii wish, von must not 
he angry with me. It Is very unlucky you are sueli a had housekeeper, 
as I am no heller. 1 shall try. 1 hope to have very sir;J,e pleasure of 
seeing you, and to tell you how much 1 love you; hut J wish the first 
foitriight was ovei. 

With all my love arid those sort of pietty things, adieu! 

(‘ll.Vlll.OTTX. 

LOVE LETTER OF RICHARD STEELE. 

( I'tit'ibhtd in i/tf l, fy*e/a/or "> 

September 1, 1807. 

Madam : — 

It is the hardest thing m the world lobe In hive, and vet attend busi¬ 
ness. As for me, all that speak lo me find me out, and T must look 
my si If up, or other people will do il lor me A p, ntleniau asked mu 
ttiis morning, * t\ hat news tiom Holland t and I auMveied • “She la 
exquisitely luuulentae ! *’ Awnlicr deaiied luknow wh.-nJ had been at 
Wimlaoi. I replied “feta ilur-igna to go with me.” I’i uhee allow' mo 
at least to kiss your hand before the appointed day, that my mind may 
he in some toniposure jib thud,-1 loidd write a volume to you, tmt 
all the language or, earth would fail in saying how mm li and with what 
disinterested passion 

I am ev< r years, 

Itien. 8 teklx. 

The following is taken fnmi “The il—— Family,” a 
novel lij Miss Fredrika Bremer :— 

Tjsomsok. M.*>) Urt, 184-. 

If j oil were but hero, niv Alette* I mi*** you e\eiy moment, while I 
am preparing my dwelling to tTiu’\ on. I him nmi intiull> xn idling to ask 
3 ou : u llow will joti hu\0 fhl-, Alette? *’ -Ait, my vwr hclovt <!, that you 
wire here at this moment’ You would be oniapturMl with this 
“land of ke and IhmiV at the thought of winch I know jmi inwardly 
shudder. 

********* 

“Tint Ihe winter!" \ heat you wiv, “the summer may pass well 
enough, hut the lontr, dark u inter ! " \\ ell, the w Inter, too, my Alette, 
p imppil}* nwaj r with people who low cult otln r, win u M is warm 

at home. T>o \on reimmhei, lust siumnei, how we rend together at 
Christ unhand, in tin’ morning paper, this ex trait from the T}v)nstk! 
Unxt ffe :— 

“We base bad ^now-stonn*< f<»r se\ernl dn\s together, nod at thin 
moment the snow plow is at work opening a path to the churches. The 
diath-likt “tillne^o! ui^hi .ind w inter c \lends oxer nuailow mid MiiJey, 
rm|\ n u*w row wurulei about, like ^Inets. over the snowy tracts, to 
pluck a scanty meal from the iwij^ of the fives that uic not yet buued 
in the snow." 

This utile winter sketch pleased me, hut \ou shuddered involuntarily 
at, that explosion, “Tile dcatli-bke sHUuckh of the night nmi 
winter," and bowed your sweet dear face, with closed eyes, upon my 
breast. 

Oh’ my Alette, thru? It will be whc-n, in future, the tenor of the cold 
nn \ darkness seizes thee, nnd, upon my breast, listening to the beating;# 
of my heart, tlie words of my love, wilt thou forget these dark Images of 
storm and gloom ? 

********* 

Close thine eyes, slumber, iny beloved one. while T watch over thee. 
Thou Hindi, one day look upon night And whiter ami own that their power 
i« not so fearful. Love, that geyser of the soul, can melt the ice and 
snow of the most frozen regions ; wherever Its warm springe well up 
the 10 glows ft southern climate. 


P« 
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BETTER WRITING, 


LORD BYRON TO THE MARCHESA GUICCIOLI. 

Bologna, August 25, 1819. 

My dearest 7 trem : — 

1 )la\ e road this book in your garden my love, you wore absent, 
or else I could not have read It It in ti favorite hook of yours, and the 
writer was a friend of mine. You will not understand these English 
words, and others will not understand them - which is the reason I have 
not scrawled them in Italian. But you will recognize the handwriting 
of him who passionately loved you. and you will divine that, over a 
book which was yours, he eould only think of love, in Unit word, 
beautiful iti all Inn gauges, but most so m yours —Amov luio. 

* i * * 

But ulJ this Is too late. I Jove yon. and you love me, • at least, you 
say so. and act as if you did m», which last is u groat consolation in all 
cm nt'- Bur I mor»* than Jove you, uml cannot cease to love you 
Think of me sometimes, wht u the Alps and the ocean divide u»,~-but 
they never will, unless you wish it. 

By non. 

WELLINGTON TO MADAME DE STAEL. 

Bams, June 13. 

I confess, madamc, that T am not very sorry' that business matters will 
prevent my calling upon you after dinner: since every time T see you. 

T leave you tnorr deeply impressed wUJi vour charms, ami less disposed 
to give my attention to politics ! 1 ‘•ball call upon you to morrow, pro¬ 
vided you are at home, upon my return from the Abbe SlearcTs, and in 
spite of the effect such dangerous vihith have upon me. 

Your very faithful servant, 

Wellington. 

THOMAS OTWAY TO MADAM BARRY. 

11(1811 

Could I see you w Ithoot passion, or in* absent from you w it bout pain, 

1 need not hep your pardon for thus renewing; my vows that J love you 
more than health, or an\ happiness here <n hereafter. Every tiling you 
do is a new charm In me and though I have languished for sr von lung 
humus years of do-ire, lealously despairing, vet eveiv minute I see you, 

I stilt dFcover something new and more bewitching Consider how T 
•ove you ; what would f not renounce, or enterpn-e for you? * 

* * * * This nnnutc my heart aches for 

yon : and, if 1 cannot have h right m yours, I wish it would n< he till 1 
could complain to you m» longer. 

Kkmemjiru Book Otway. 

CHARLES I. TO QUEEN HENRIETTA MARIA. 

Ospoltl), lf>IG 

Dear Heart- 

Whatsoever may make thee mistake my actions, yet nothing can make 
me doubt ol thy love, nor alter my way of kindness at d freedom to 
thee. ******* 

Whereas nmv, men have more reason io trust to my promises, find [itigj 
me constant to my grounds, and thou that I uni eternally thim . 

Ciiaui.es ft 

THOMAS HOOD TO MARY ELLIOT. 

Monday, April, 1844. 

My dtor \tnii: - 

i promised you a letter, and here it is. J was sine "to remember it , 
for you area>- hard t*» for gel - you are soft to roll down n hill with 
*i hat fun it ua- i oulv so p. u Uv, 1 thought T had a poreupine in oik* 
pocket, and a hedge hog m »lie other. Tim next.time, before we kiss the 
earth we will have its face well shaved. 

****** 

However, I hope we Khali all htive a merry Christ mad ; l mean toeonn* 
in inv lU klesnn:. uuiMcoal, and to laugh till T glow ftil-^or al least 
streaky. Fanny vs to be allowed a glass rtf wine, Tom's month is to 
have a hott holiday, and Mrs. Hood is to sit up to Flipper ! There will 


be doings 1 And then such good things to *at; but pray, pray, jtray, 
mind they don't boll the baby by mistake for the plump pudding, in¬ 
stead of a plum one. 

Give tuy Jove to everybody, from yonmdf down to WJIly, with which 
and a kiss, I remain, up hill and down dale, 

Your affectionate lover, 

Thomas Hood. 

ROBERT BURNS TO MISS ELLISON BEGBIB. 

Loculka, 1788. 

T verily believe, my dear E., that the pure genuine feelings of Jove arc 
ns rare ir. the world as the pure genuine principle** of virtue and piety. 
Tills 1 hope will account for tlio uncommon style of all my letters to 
you * * * * 

1 don’t know how it is, my dear, fur though, except yonr company, 
there is nothing on earth gives mo mo much pleasure as writing to you, 
yt-t it never gives me I hose giddy rapture* so much talked of among 
lovers. * * * * 

The sordid onrtli-wnrm may profess love to a woman’s person, whilst 
in reality Inn affection is centered in her pocket ; and the. slavish drudge 
may go a-wooing as he goes to the horse-market to choose one who Is 
stout and Arm, and as we may say of an old horse, one who will he a 
go 014 drudge and draw' kindly. I disdain their dirty puny ideas. 1 
would be heartily out of humor with myself, if I thought l were capable 
of having so pour a notion of tho sex, which were* designed to crown 
the pleasures of society, K. B. 

JAMES HOWELL TO THE RIGHT HON. LADY E. D— 

April 8, 1040. 

Madam •— 

Therein a French saying that courtesies and favors an* like flowers, 
which tire sweet only while they ate fresh, hut afterward they quickly 
fade and wltliei. * * * * 

But, Madam, I honor you not so much for favors, as for that precious 
brood of virtues w ln< h shine in you with that, brightue*>s, but specially 
for tho«e high morions whereby your «oul m»uik up so often toward hea¬ 
ven , liiMumirh, Madam. 11ml. If it were safe to cal! any mortal a saint, 
you should have that title from me, and I would be one of your chlefest 
votaries , howsoever, I may without any superstition subscribe myself 
Your truly devoted sonant, 

J. H. 

BONAPARTE TO JOSEPHINE. 

Mahwiholo, July, 17, 1?'H>. 

I have received your Filer, my adorable friend. It haw Ailed in/ 
heart with joy. * * Ah ' I entreat you to permit me to see some 

of jour faults. Be less b« aiitiJnl, less gracious, less affectionate, Jess 
good. Especially he not over anxious, and never weep Your tears rob 
me of reason, and infhmc my blood Believenn* it is m t in my power 
to have a single thought which Is nor of then, or a wish which J could 
not reveal to thee * * * * 

A thouKund kisses, 

Bonaparte. 

JOSEPHINE TO BONAPARTE. 

April, 1810. 

A thousand, thousand, tender thanks that you have not forgotten me. 
My son has just, brought me your letter. With what eagerness have I 
read it, aud yet it required much time, for there won not our word in 
it which did not make me weep But these tears were very sweet 1 
have recovered my heart all entire, and such it will ever remain. There 
are sentiments which ate even life, and which can only puss away with 
life. * * * Adieu, my love, I thank you as tenderly as I always 

love you. 

Josephine. 
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FAVOR*. 



LL persons, at some time, 
have occasion to ask lor 
t favors, and to bn able to do 
so with tact and self-respect 
is a very delicate matter. 

Such a letter should be 
yj? worded as simply and 
plainly as possible. A rc- 
ould not l>e urged too strongly. 
1 it should be so stated as to be 
understood, and should show 
writer would fully appreciate 
»’oni|)uancc with his request. In con- 
a ^ C ' rr * n f? 11 favor one should be very 
careful to avoid any expression that 
may tend to wound the feelings. 
To give grudgingly is as bad as to refuse out¬ 
right. 

Letters declining to grant favors require tact 
and kindness ; the reasons for refusing should he 
expressed in as (sincere and kind a manner as possi¬ 
ble. Answers to requests of any kind should be 
sent with the least possible delay, whether favorable 
or otherwise. 

BEattBSTma the loan op a book. 

209 Mark Place, 

Chelsea, April 13, 1879. 

Dear Matll?:— 

Will you kindly loan me your copy of RoHNcttpH “ Ballads and 
Bonnets ? M I will take great, care of it, and return by Friday evening. 

Lovingly, 

Alice. 

Mibb Mattie Day. 


A REQUEST FOR MONEY. 

Sydney, Sept 2, 1874, 

Mil. John’ Brown, 

Melbourne 

Dear S§r■ 

Through unforeseen dretmis fauces I And my He If in tt temporary 
embiirrahsineid. If ton run acenm module me with a Joan of £ 100 untl* 
I he Jf>th of this month, 1 will esteem it um a groat favor. 

Respectfully, 

H. S. Tkli-okd. 

FAVORABLE ANSWER TO FOREGOING. 

Melbourne, Sept. 3, 1874. 

Mr. S. S Telford, 

Sydney. 

Dear Sir — 

Your note r< questing u loan of £150 hos just boon lercived, and T take 
great pleasure in complying with jour roipn-st. Inclosed find inj t lurk 
tor the amount menllowd, and a note of hand fm ,1*150. which please 
sign and return. 

Yours truly, 

John Brown. 

UNFAVORABLE ANSWER. 

M Ki.uotrHNK, Sept 3, 1874 

Mr. S. H. Telford, 

Sydney, 

fft ar^n — 

1 lorn* ju-i received your note asking the loan of UltiO until the 15th 
iusf. I regret to u »y that my fund-* are ho placed in permanent invest 
molds that 1 cannot spare the Mini from my bupinesa. T am tnily sorry 
imt to la' able to oblige* you, and trtiMt you will have no diiilnilty in 
obtaining the amount elsewhere 

Yours sincerely, 

John Brown. 


ASKING A FRIEND TO EXECUTE A COMMISSION. 

119 Black Street, May 8,1870. 

My Dear Motion 

Will yon be so very good ns to do a little* shopping for me lit Robin- 
son's. 1 wish to obtain the following articles ('Jure (five list of pur*'ha»f* 
to be math) If you will give rny address to the Hulmruin lie will wm* that 
the goods are properly packed and sent to me “ cash on delivery ’’ 

I hope you will soon And time to make me a little visit. PrRy write 
and tell me when you can come, and thus give me un opportunity to 
thank you personally for your kindness. 

Yours faithfully, 

Grace Howard. 

To Mrs. Marion Bttrb. 
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LETTER WRITIXO. 







HIEF messages of ceremony or 
compliment, expressed in a 
f annul marnuT, are railed nol.es, 
though the term note may prop- 
eriy he used of any short letter. 
Notes diiler from ordinary let - 
j|p t.ers in being more formal, in being ex- 
Jh pressed in the third person, and, usual)y. 
ijUJi in being without signature. A very 
awkward blunder frequent ly made is the 
expression of a note partly in the third 
W person and partly in the first. This 
T should he most, carefully avoided. 

'vjr Both in the style of writ ing and in the 
fj. materials, notes of ceremony should be 

at. flie same time simple and elegant. 
Paper and envelope shout. he plain, hut of flu 
linest and homiest quality. As to color, it should 
he oil lit r white or a \ e: v delicate tint. ‘ h’or wed¬ 
dings white only b allowable. A very delicate 
eream-white is the fashionable color at present. 
The size of paper and envelope depends upon in¬ 
dividual taste. For most purposes a hum sheet 
folding once into a square envelope, or a square 
sheet folding into an oblong envelope, are to he 
chosen. 

Cards may he substituted for notes in most 
eases ; in the present style of printing and engrav¬ 
ing it would be bard to di.-a burnish the note from 
the card. The iincst English cardboard, mi glazed^ 


should be used. A delicate tint is allowable for 
other occasions than weddings, but white is to bo 
preferred. Visiting cards for ladies should bo a 
trifle larger than for gentlemen, and the address, if 
given at all, should bo in the lower loft hand cor¬ 
ner. Cards of ceremony are usually 3 by 5, or 
-1 by (1 inches in size. Both cards and notes should 
he inclosed in envelopes bearing only the name and 
title of the person addressed. If it is necessary to 
mail the note or card, the whole should be inclosed 
in a second envelope. It is no longer considered 
necessary to add the word Present in the right 
hand corner of the envelope. Delivery by private 
messenger is preferable to the use of the post, if 
practicable. The etiquette to bo observed with 
visiting and other ceremonial cords is explained 
under the head of “Social Etiquette.” 

The French words and phrases given below are 
often used in notes and cards :— 

A\.S’. V. 1‘. li’jH-mt.-z, s'il eous. plait, answer, if you please. 

E. I'., or rn rifle in the town or city. 

P.P.C. Pour prendre etm<)(, to take leave. 

Costume dr. ru/vettr, full dress ; in character. 

fioirie dunsantr, a dancing party. 

Hat manque, masquerade ball. 

Pete champetre, a rural or out-doors party. 

INVITATIONS. 

The note form is generally used for invitations, 
hut they may he printed or engraved, as well as 
written. In all eases they Bhould bo concise, 
polite, and definite. 

An invitation to dine “to-morrow ” would be a 
violation of this rule. Formality should be ad¬ 
hered to, except, in eases of great intimacy. Great 
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LETTER WRITING. 


SOCIABLE INVITATION. 


S!h« Circk 

requests the pleasure of your company 
.- .. —at the residence of 


Secretary. 


A'. S. r. P. 


"KETTLE DRUM” RECEPTION, 


$R&rs. %. 2Soui;u*d, 

pisses toward. 


Kettle Drum, 
Thursday, Three o'clock , 
January Tenth. 


48 CLINTON AVENUE. 


EVENING RECEPTION 


VisJ'/lf e.-j ftst-t it, rt r ULh 

4rytceo/a ff*' fi/mOte-tt- ryd yattr r’'/rjjfsmir 
Sedfe t id ffh ticJ, e ' 'j /. / j f , 'nft/ct/t' 

liy Second Plate 


CHILDREN’S PARTIES. 


aster ghrrg gk geek 


requests the pleasure of yoiXr company 
at his 


on Monday Evening, September 23d, 
from six until ten o’clock. 

— Lexington Avenue. 

(R.S.V.CP. 


Aiv4k. 

Hwmu xv\\A 

efua&A** o^\anJL t^TuwiAJxjOAaj 


ll\< 

/vjauk 


ol 

LufccIL) WumAj 

|vojmJ umLl) fcemi 

:jul. 

^ wnrv«l\ aivxA 
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R. S. V. P. 
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LETTER WRITING, 


WEDDING ANNIVERSARIES. . 

- celebration of the recurrence of the marriage I 
f WMlil -o day i« a most pleasing custom which has rapidly 
'■'$ grown into favor. Wo give a list of the names 
'< cJvH !■{" usually given to these anniversaries. Sometimes 
•' the first is called the paper instead of the cotton 

>!). wedding. The first three are rarely celebrated 

<!■ under the names git on :— 


Tile first nnniverearv is t ailed the rollon wedding. 

Tile HcCNUrt, the paper wedding 

Tiir third, the leather wedding 

Tin: fifth, Ihe wooden wedding 

Tin- seventh, the woolen wedding. 

The lentil, (lie tin wedding 


Tlie twelfth, the silk and flue linen wedding. 

The fifteenth, the crystal (glass) wedding. 

The twentieth, the etiina wedding. 

The twenty-fifth, the silver wedding. 

The fiftieth, the golden wedding. 

The seventy-filth, the diamond wedding. 

The twentieth is sometimes celebrated, as the Floral 
Wedding, the thirtieth as the Pearl Wedding, the thirty-fifth 
as the China Wedding, the fortieth ae the Coral Wedding, 
and the forty-fifth ns tlie Bronze Wedding. The list given 
above is that adopted by most fashionable people. The 
notice “ No (-lifts Received ” is sometimes added to these 
forms, when many persons arc. invited with whom the parlies 
issuing the invitations are not on intimate terms. 


WOODEN WEDDING- 

(Tin- invitation* may la- cngrivoi: on wood or imitation ) 


j||r. and jjjjrsi. J^ltrantlrr Sj|. until ton, 

§fome, 

'')/'/ / A 7 /V A 7 * A / 

S* rtf. - r\>T>'rt y \ /:#H rj,■y , / ft a r \ (: f*r t r M, 

n / r /rf A?A /■’ Ar> r /> 

/ O /> ou *Iing Gr ecu • 


TIN WEDDING- 

(Can Ik* engraved on papci in Imitation of tm.) 


M” and ciitxQndt* jfmnHfon, 


cry*' erj 


-G' 1 J-f" 

-/'ft &*}fS rf >y ‘ \ (*■/ /1 f /1 -r. 


yf" p r* * / 

J t'+yirtiiy, / (tier' \ ZF'l'T J f /A / 

n. / t ' 'j /• / ri / p /ft r A { 


JS Bt'ekman Si reef* 


CRYSTAL WEDDING. 

(Tin* invitations can bp engraved on crystallized rarde.) 


%l ^ If SL„a, $. 3LL 

L \,i notuAc) a|(uWi (iav^uwi| .A 

Jrftrrnth ^tdding ^nniotrsarg, 

coAt CvtuctwAjwx^, ^.wmicl (v ir-urvillt, <cA *ax|IA o dec 

Wh 


DIAMOND WEDDING. 

(Engraved on eieam-white paper of fine quality.) 
t “ - — ' 

iS/.-l. 7888 

<$ilexande\, £f. (/avniMnn, 
$<mth €(/en } 

Afarrird June eleventh, iSij, 

^ySEVE^¥Y-KIFipp*i-^]MNIYEI^S^Y,^ 

Saturday Evening, June Elei<enth, iSSS, 
at eight o'clock. 

The pleasure of your company is requested, 
yiq Madison Avenue . 

NO GIFTS KEC1UVF.P. 

























WINNER invitations should always be promptly 
1 ,! accepted or declined. 

Wedding mid reception invitations do not 
' require an answer, unless they bear the letters 
It. S V 1’., when a prompt acceptance or note of 
'•ji' -5- regret should tic* sent. 

*• It is always well to state iho reason why an 

invitation is not accepted Three days is the limit that 
courtesy allows for an answer. An acceptance or regret 
should always bo written on handsome pajier. and should 
correspond in style, to the invitation. 


INVITATION TO THE OPERA. 

Mr. Raymond's coniplmientH, ami rciiuestH the jilc.V’ure of Miss Law- 
ton's company at I in* opera, La Mirorifa, Wednesday uveninff 
No. 1st Ten ace Row. ,1 numiry dll). 


FORM OE ACCEPTANCE 


Jiff and StW Jjfilflpw J[. Stiffen 

accept with pleasure 
Jit** and JiirJ. Jfahn 7V. Jfomard'i 


invitation for <Honday Svening, 
February ninth. 


INVITATION TO DRIVE. 

Mr Carbon's compliments, atul may he have the honor of Mis* 
Burg»>y ne'* company foT a drive in flyde Park to-nmiTow afterniMin ; 
if so, will Mins Burgoym? kindly state what time will be convenient to 
hove him cull Y 

Hotel St. Nicholas. March 2ftth. 

ACCEPTANCE. 

Mie*< Uurvoyne’H compliments, and will he delighted to accept Mr. 
Carlton's kind invitation to drhe, at half past, four. 

No. — Burleigh Street March SSth. 

INVITATION DECLINED. 

Mis* Burgovne's compliments to Mr. Carlton, and lugrets that a pre¬ 
vious rng/igeniont pri-veiit,H her fiom accepting Mr Carlton’** kind invi¬ 
tation to drhe (<» morrow afternoon 

No —Buileigh Street. March 28th. 

REVOKING ACCEPTANCE. 

Mr and Mis William* regret that on account of the sudden illness 
of Mrs Williams they are obliged to revoke their acceptance of Mrs. 
Wet more's kind invitation for to morrow evening. 

■lift Broad Street. Friday, Jan. 20th. 

FORM OF DECLINING. 


JHf and SiW yiftn. Si. Stiffen 


regret that a previous engagement 
prevents the acceptance of 


M» and S\W John Ti'. Jfomitd’6 


invitation for Monday Svening' f 
February ninth . 






















KlT^fllTCN a gift, is sent, to a friend it may be 
HR aeeomjmnied by either note or card. For 
WxHW.ffi ordinary occasions a card is to be pro* 
fened. When some message is to be 
added the note may be adopted. It should 
I- be brief and father more formal in style 

CARD FORMS. 


; a 13 ijft'/t't t it it & 

(iDtfyf. Cj. &tt r//r y Jy 



11 uin general letters ol friendship. If it is desired 
to be corcinoifious. the third person may be used; 
between relations and intimate friends it is better 
to avoid this formality. 

ACCOMPANYING A BOUatTET. 

IlKLi.Fvrr, Mtty 12 1HH1. 

Will Miss Bella Haim** accept tliifc Utile* token of regard froma *ineero 
admirer ? 

Fkattk Bjhuoj*. 

TICKETS TO A MATINEE. 

Sydney, Wav 20. jflftj. 

My Pear Mrf. Sai/rrn : — 

May I request \ our tw.ee pi once* of the inclosed tickets for the afternoon 
performance at the Athemvmn to-dm I iiiiimiio voci and the young 
Indies would enjoy (he play iriuzel Kirkeh l mulju- 1 liming town, or 
would coll in person Yours most tmlj, 

J LMi;s Fei.ton. 

Mjw. E. P Savihm, 

K18 Tluesell street 

ACCOMPANYING A PHOTOGRAPH. 

Oak May 10,1882. 

Mu Kir* Aim L Aurora, 

Washington, Conn 
Thar Frinai • 

I send you what you have ho often asked for—a photograph of myself, 
I think it u good one. and hope u will please you, and that when you see 
it jo« may he reminded of tin many pl'aMinf horns tve luuo spent 
togctucr. Write and toll me wliat von think of it. 

Youth sincerely. 

Km A WllKKJ.KU. 

REPLY TO THE ABOVE. 

M Kl.WM'KNF, dune t, 1882 

Dear M)m WhMcr:- 

Thanks for the capital JHtcnc,«« of your well renn niheied face, which 
hnsjnet reached me. The expression iw port'd t Hamlet tells Horatio 
that he can see his father with his “ nilrul'p eje. 1 ' hut though the memory 
N tenacious of the burgee of those who are dear to us. a good portrait 
of u friend seems to bring the face more palpably before us than any 
exercise of the mental union. 1 shall keep tin- picture where I ran pay 
my respects to it daily, and ]p>pc soon h» mh* the fascinating original of 
which It is the shadow. Yours faithfully, 

Kdwaud Lansimo. 
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TICKET FORMS, 


1680 MADISON AVE; 


OF THE 

NEW YORK PRESS CLUB, 

TO NEWBURGH, N. Y., 
Monday Evening, June 17th, 1883. 
MUSIC BY GILMORE. 

BOAT LEAVE8 PIER 8B, N. R., AT 1 O’CLOCK, 


c ^SnbV£wiwlJ^ 

You ars cordially imritBd. tn attend .a 
Candy Pull, at the raaldonns ol 

MR. & MRS. JOHN FULTON, 

THURSDAY EVENING, FEB. 2, 1883. 
2163 MADISON AVENUE. 
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TtN TH ANNUAL BALl 

Oi 1 Ht 

Tlnirndny Evening, Jan. 14, 1883, 

AT ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

TICKETS, AL'MrTTiNU GENTLEMAN AND 2 LADIES, $1. 
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‘ PICNIC * 


-*:|_Y°U1G PEOPLE’S 


SPRING HILL GROVE, 

Tuesday, September 12th, 1883. 

TICKETS, 60 CENTS, 
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Violet Social <£Uib t * 

AT THA RTIIDiFNOR 0. 

JOHN LOVELL, BROOKLYN HEIGHTS, 
Monday Ero'g, Jane 3,1883, 













RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. 







RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. |f|p 
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the beginning of the world, ami 
MImi even among the most savage races, 
there has generally been found e.xist- 
”*S some conception of a deity, and 
certain ideas, which might be termed 
U 2) religion. Beginning with Fetishism—tlie 

/<J worship of animals, trees, insects, etc.—these 
ideas ran into personification and symbolism, and 
produced idolatry, which was the next form. The 
savage tribes of Africa and America were, and, to 
some extent, are still, fetish-worshippers. Idolatry, 
or Paganism, marked an advance step of intelli¬ 
gence, and was an element of early civilization. 
From these points diverged, in different lands, and 
among different races of men, notions of religion 
and theology, which eventually became systems, 
nearly all of which were based upon a personality, 
or individual god-head, or mediator. The existing 
great systems of religion are those held by the 
following named sects: Jews. Christians, Moham¬ 
medans, Hindus (Brahmanism), Buddhists, Guebers 
(Fire-worshippers). The relative proportions in 
numbers of these seets are as follows: 

■Tews .. 7,931,080 

(Roman Catholics. 186,860,076 

Christians x Greek Church. 82,926,049 

{ Protestants. 101,091,941 870,878,060 

Mohammedans. 103,453,594 

Hindus . 139,248,568 

Magian Religion (Guebers) and Parsees . 1,007,190 

Buddhism and Religions of China and Japan. 483,015,475 

1,105,533,973 

To this total must be added the number of 
aborigines in Africa, America, etc,, still practicing 
Fetishism, say 189,000,000, and the grand total of 
inhabitants of the world (as given by accepted 
authorities), divided here according to religious 
belief, is 1,294,533,973. 

.Jews.—This remarkable people emigrated from Meso¬ 
potamia about 2000 B. C., and sojourned in Palestine. 
They were the descendants of the patriarch, Abraham. 


who accompanied them, and differed from other nations, 
and particularly from the Egyptians, in their religious 
belief, as*well as in peculiarities of dress, customs, etc 
This belief was, and is. Monotheism, the recognition of 
one God; they practiced circumcision, and they e,onfl 
dently expected to one day possess the land in which they 
then sojourned. They were afterwards enslaved by the 
Egyptians, and were delivered by Moses, who conducted 
the exodus out of Egypt 1600 B From that period, 
for more than thirty centimes, the Jews have, led a wan 
dering life, being found ill all countries, but in nearly all, 
at one time or another, proscribed, rejected, and perse¬ 
cuted. Meanwhile, they have held closely to the tenets of 
their faith, and have generally prospered m affairs 
wherever they have been pet nutted to remain 

Buddhism .—This religion was founded about 2500 
years ago, in Hindustan, where now, however, it has hut 
little hold. It is the religion of China, Japan, the Malay 
Peninsula, and the Polynesian Islauds, and governs the 
largest number of souls of any existing faith Buddhism 
originated in northern Hindustan, in the sixth century 
B. C., and was founded by a Prince Siddhartha, Gautama, 
or Sakytt (see Arnold's “Light of Asia''). To tins prince, 
after the period of ilia ascetic and mendicant life, was 
given the name “ Buddha," meaning, “lie to whom truth 
is known," and from which is derived the name of the 
sect. The Buddhist faith is based upon belief m the doe 
trine of the transmigration of souls, by which every rndi 
vulual changes Hie nature of bis existence at death, for 
heller or for worse, in accordance with ids behaviour 
during that existence, being thus exalted or degraded, 
through all imaginable forms, fiom a clod to a divinity, 
This faith accepts no ultimate creator, and only finds final 
rest and happiness in “ nirvana," annihilation. 

Brahmanism, or Jlimhiism .—This religion ante 
dated Buddhism by an unknown period. It recognizes a 
trinity of deities, to each of which is ascribed all power, 
in such wise that no one of tlio three is complete without 
the other two. Briefly, (lie gods, Brahma, Visclinu, and 
Siva, would seem to indicate the powers of Creation, 
Existence, and Deal ruction Transmigration of souls 
exists in this belief, ns in Buddhism, with the qualification 
that those who arrive at, a perfect conception of Brahma, 
as the potential creator and infusing spirit of the universe, 
are enabled to avoid the varied curse of perpetual and 
multiform existence, and to gain eleriml rest, and the 
knowledge of the Tiiutii m the bosom of the triune Deity 
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BKLIGTON8 of THE WORLD. 


Christianity .—The Christian religion, predicted by 
the prophets, and anticipated in the teachings of John the 
Baptist, is based on ttie preaching of Jesus Christ and of 
ills disciples, aud the epistles of certain of the latter. Like 
Brahmanism, it assumes the existence of a triune Deity— 
“God the Father, God the Son. and God the Holy Ghost," 
As is the case with all previous religions, that of Christ is 
subdivided into sects, each of which is different, from the 
others, in minor forms of doctrine or ritual. Following is 
a list of these sects among Protestant races, with lire num¬ 
ber of those accepting the peculiar doctrines or forms of 
each of them: 

t 

Roman Catholics. 186,860,076 

Greek Church... 82,936,049 

Protestants : 

Luthprans. 83,767,924 

Anglican Church. J 4,459,000 

Calvinists. 13,716,958 

Presbyterians. 3,860,000 

Baptists...... 2,439,436 

Methodists. 4,406,422 

Congregationalism. ... 1,445,083 

ITniversalists... 056,000 

Quakers... 203,091 

Unitarians. 183,000 

Moravians. 157,925 

Brethren. 108,422 

Mormons. 100,902 

Swedeuborgians. 12,000 

Evangelical Union..... 10,319 

Irvingites. 0,000 

Shakers. 3,000 

Christian Disciples.... 2,471 

Sandemanlans. 1,700 

Oampbellitos. 710 

Free Christian Brethren 340 

Christian Chartists.... 220 

75,547,523 

Add in Asia, Africa, etc. 25,544,418 101,091,941 


Total Christians. 370.878,006 

Mohammedanism. The Mohammedart doctrine 
was founded by Mohainm. d, of the tribe of Koreish, who 
was boin in Mecca, in 5UI A. D., though it was not until 
he hud reached his fortieth year that lie first discovered 
the gift of piophccy, and begun to see visions. He there¬ 
after pleac hed the doctrines which lie claimed to have 
received by direct inspiration, and which are contained in 
the Koran, of which, translations in French, English, and 
German ran be found in the public libraries. Mohamme¬ 
danism is made up of parts of Judaism and Christianity, 
the theory of its founder being that he was one (but the 
fi'-atest) of a series of prophets, including both Abruham 
and Chi id, It comprises belief in one God- “ there is no 
God but God, and Mohammed is God's apostle ’’ It also 


peoples the unknown universe with angels—good and evil,: 
and accepts the resurrection and the final judgment It 
establishes a Paradise and seven Hells, the lowest and 
deepest of which is for the “ Hypocrites: those, who, out¬ 
wardly professing a religion, in jeality had node.” The 
Mohammedan belief further recognizes the inutility: of 
“works ” in influencing the final condition of man, assum¬ 
ing that it is not by these, but by God's Wercy, that lie, is 
saved, and not damned. Predestination is a part, of the 
creed, man’s whole life and destiny being prefigured by 
Fate (Kismet). The efficacy of prayer is, however, estab¬ 
lished, and this form of worship enjoined upon “the 
Faithful;" this, with the sensual nature and characteris¬ 
tics of the Mohammedan Paradise, completes a superficial 
view of the peculiarities of this religion, as presented in 
the Koian, 

Fire- TV or shippers .—The Parsees are at present the 
only devotees of Zoroaster, who is supposed to have 
founded the religion of the Fire-Worsbippers about one 
thousand years beforo Christ. Its doctrines are set fortli 
in the Zend Avesta, the sacred books of the Parsees, who 
are supposed to have been the “Magi ’ of the scriptures. 
Like the Koran of Mohammed, the Zend Avesta is made 
up of the so-called inspired visions of the prophet Zoroas¬ 
ter, who preached Monotheism (one God), added to which 
were the principles of Good and Evil, having power over 
Men, the Good being recognized in the blazing flame, tlie 
Evil in the burned out wood or charcoal; Night and Day. 
Sleeping and Waking, Death aud Life. The Fire-Wor¬ 
shippers believed in the resurrection of the boiiy, and held 
the idea of a Messiah, who was to be the awakener and 
mediator; they also recognized the doctrine of future 
rewards and punishments, aud the efficacy of the prayers 
of the Good, who would become immortal, while for the 
wicked, the end was annihilation. 

Mormonism .—Although the Mormons are counted 
as a seel among Protestants, their faith is sufficiently indi¬ 
vidual to deserve special mention. Tins faith is mainly 
contained in the volume known as the “Book of Mor¬ 
mon," which is claimed to have been the inspired revela¬ 
tions made to Joseph Smith, the founder and first prophet 
of this sect. Smith was bom in Vermont in 1805, aud 
received the revelations of the Book of Mormon in 1827, 
after which date the church was founded, and grew to its 
present significance. Twenty years later the “Latter-day 
Saints," as they called themselves, settled about Salt Lake, 
in Utah, establishing tlie cily of that name as the centre of 
their church. Tlie Mormons enjoin aud practice polyg¬ 
amy, and their doctrine is a modification of Buddhism. 
They, however, believe that any mau may, by devotion 
and the practice of good works, achieve tlie spirit of 
prophecy and the right to rule; In this, following some¬ 
what after the doctrine of Mohammed. They recognize a 
rather materialized conception of the trinity, believe that 
men will be punished only for their own sins, that inspir*' 
ation and miraculous gifts are still possible, and in the 
resurrection of the body. 
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*" PRONUNCIATION AND DERIVATION, 


The following Abbreviations of Languages are used in this list to designate tlie Derivation of Names: A.-S., for Anglo 
Saxon , Brit., for British ; Colt., for Celtic ; Fr., for French ; 0. tier., for Old (iermau ; Or., for (ireek ; Ileb., for Hebrew ; 
It., for Italian ; Lat., for l.atin. 

NAMES OF MEN. • 


A. 

Aaron. [Hob] A mountain. 

A'het. [Ilcb] Breath; \»nlly. 

Ah'Her. jlleb. j Father of light. 

A'hra-Itffw. [Hell.] Father of it multitude. 
A'brant. [Ileb.] Father of lciflmwH, 
Ab'sa-lom. [ITch.] Father of ponce. 

A tin hi. Jlleb ) Man ; red earth. 

A-Aolph’. [(). Ger.) Noble warrioj. 

AVbrrt. [0. (ier j Noble; bright; dbdin- 
guitshed. 

Al’e.r-aa'dvr. [Ur.] A defender of men 
At'fret/, JO tier | Wise couneeloi. 

Union, [Heb.J Hidden. 

A-lon'zo. |(). (ier J See Althonpo. 
Al-i>hon'no. |(> (ier.j All-ready; willing. 

I tn'hrone. [Gr.j Immortal; godlike. 
An'dretr. [Hr] Strong; manly. 
Au'lho-ny. JLat.j Pncelew*; praJae worthy. 
A*'time, [Celt.] High; noble. 

A a-gus t as. (Lat.] Majchth ; imperial. 

B. 

Ha til'tv In. [0. (Ier.] Bold; bravo friend. 
Bar'na-ha/t. [Ilcb.l Son of cniiwilation. 
Bardhol'o-mete. jlleb.] A warlike eon. 
Hits'll, [Gi ] Kingly; royal. 

Hen'e-dict, [lat ] Bleared. 

Hen'Ja-min. [Heb.] Son of the right lmnd. 
Her'Hard. [O. (ier | Bold an a bear. 
Her'tram. JO (ier.) Bright raven 
Bon'i-face [Lai J A benefactor. 

Hr Van. [Celt.] Strong. 
lieu'no. [0. tier.] Brown. 

c. 

Ctr’gttr. (Lab] Ilairy; blue-eyed. 

Va'leh. | Ilcb ] A dog. 

CuI'wIh. j Lul.] Bald. 

(Ml. [Lat.] IMra-sIgUU'd. 

('hni lea. [O. tier | Strong; manly. 
Chrlal’iaii. [La!.] Belonging to Clirlut. 
Chrld'Ui-pher, [Gr. | Bearing Christ. 

Via r'rnee. |Ijlt.] Illustrious. 

Vlau’di-Ud, I j, t ] lmnc 
Claude. S 1 J 
Clem'cnt. [Lot.] Merciful. 

Con*rad. [0. Ger.] Bold in council, 
Cin'stant. [I.at.] Finn ; faithful. 


Con's/tin-fiae. [T^ftl ] Resolute; firm, 
Cuth'herl. [A.-S ] Splendid. 

< ye'll. [Gr ] Lordly 
Cy'rutt. [Persian ] The ami. 

D. 

flan. [Heb.] A Judge, 

Han'i-et. J Heb j A di\Ino judge. 

lla-ri'us. [Persian.) Preserver 

Ha'rid. [Heb. | Belo\ t*U. 

fle-me'irl-at*. [Hr J Belonging to Demeter, 

tPra'lM) ( [Gr.J Belonging to Dmnyeof. or 

Jten'nlft. > Raeclm*, the god of wiuo. 

ftou'pld. [Cell.] Proud rliief. 

Itan'ean. [Celt.] Brown chief. 

E. 

ICb'en. [Heb.] A utono, 

Kh'en-e'xer, [7leb.] The atone of help. 

Lil yar. [A.-S.J A javelin or protector of 
property. * 

fCd'tnund . [A.-S.] Defender of property, 

Ld'ward. [A.-S. ] Guardian of property, 
Lit'irtn. [A.-S. ] C.'ainer of properry. 
Ly'bert. [(). (Ier. 1 The hw ordV brightness. 
L'li. [Heb.] A footer mui. 

L-ll'jah, [Heb, | Jehmah ii- my God. 
Ll'tner. [A.-S.) Noble; excellent. 

Lm-man'u-el. [Heb.] God withua. 
L’no-ch, [ITeb.] Consecrated. 

L'phra-im. Jlleb,] \Vry fruitful. 

Lr'ueHt. |(Jr ] Karm*«.t 
L'than. [Heb] Firmness; strength. 

hWyene. or TJu-yenr\ [Hr.] Wellborn. 
Lv'er-ard. [O. (Ier.] Strong as a wild boar 
L-ze'ki~ef. [Heb ] Strength of God. 

Kx'ra. [Ileb.] Help. 

F. 

Fe'Hx. [Lat.] Happy; pronperoun 
Ler'dl-nand. [0. U«r] Bra\e. 

Les'tus, [Lat.] Joyful. 

Lran'vls. [Fr.] Free. 

Lred'er-ii , I [ O. Ocr, 1 Abounding In 
Lred'er-iek. \ peace; or peaceful ruler 

Cx. 

Oa'hri-el. [Heb.] Man of God. 
Ga-tna'U-rl. [Heb ] Reward of God. 


Geof'frvy. [O, Ger] See. Godfrey, 

Geo rye. [Or.] A landholder ; husbandman. 
Ger aid , [0. Ger. | Strong with the spear. 

Gid'v-ou. [Ileb.) A den troy or. 
fJil'berf. [O, Gei ] Bright am gold. 

Giles. [Gr.] A kid. 

God'frey. [O. Gcr.j At peiuu? with God. 
God'win. [A -S ] Good In war. 

Urey'o-ry. [Gr] Wateh*nJ. 

Griffith, [Brit] With faith. 

Uu*-ta'eu8. [Swedish.] A warrior ; hero. 
Guy. [Fr.J A leader. 

H. 

Ilun'al-bal. [Punic.] A gracioun lord. 
Ifar'old. [A.-S.] A champion , general. 
tie'man. [Heb.J Faithful. 

Ilen'ry. [U Ger.] The head of a bonne. 
i/et 'beet. [A -S.J (Rory of the army. 
llrr'ra-les. [G/.J Lordlv fame, 
tlor'man. [0. (ier.] A u/OTior. 
Ilez'e-ki'ah. [Tb h ] Strength of God, 

IIt ram, [Heb.] M of. t noble 
Ifo-sc'a. [Heb.] Salvation. 

Hu bert. [O. Ger.] Bright In spirit. 

!■ |Dutch.] lllgh; lofty. 

Ha f fo 1 

ffuntph'rey• [A.-S.] Protector of the 

lionie, 

I. 

Jy-na'ti-us [C^i.] Fiery. 

/'/•«. [lle.h.J Watchful 
l saar. flU-b.] Laughter. 

J-sa'iah. |Heb.] Salvation of God. 
ln'ra-el. [Ileb.) A noldier of (Jod. 

J. 

da'cob. [Heb.] A aupplanter. 

.lames. [Heb.] See Jacob. 

Jvh'hv. [Ileb,] Wealth. • 

John. [Ilcb.] The gift of God. 

Jo'nah. [Ileb.] A dove. 

Jan'adhan. [Hob.] Gift of Jehovah. 
do'seph . [Heb.J IIo shall add. 

Josh u-a. [Heb.] A Saviour. 

Ju'H-us. [Gr.] SofLhaired. 

JuM'tiu, [Lat.] JUBt. 
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K. 

Kan'ehn. [A.-S.] A defender of liis kindred. 

I.. 

/ a n'rrner, I rjj,, j (; lowll ,.d w j|,ii laurel. 
I.u ir'riiicr. ) 

l.mi'u-rl. [Uoli.l Cereal iil bv God. 
I.nm'iint. 1 1 ier. [ Lion-heai ted. 

I ,.'i,- l ii,hl. |o, (icr.l I)( lending the people. 
Ir'rl. |llt'li.] \c!hc-ion. 

Itir'lH. |(). (Ic-i.l Jinlil nnrriui. 

/ i n-nil. |Lai.| Venn;' lion. 

1,1. ir-i TIl/n. [Cell.] Lightning. 

I ll-l'rIt’sn. 11,,'ll.j S(V LAHUKHriS. 

lot. 11 It'll ] Aviil. 

l.inTis. From li lorm i»f Lewis. 

LiiYi-i/s. |Lul.| Hliitifuir. 

I.lll.r. ILlll.J A Worn! m glUVe. 

I.n'llnr. [Ger. I lllu*-irimi- warrior. 
LiZ-rur'i/ii*. [Gr] V\ oll-ili lur. 

M. 

Mnl'n-rhl. [ileh] Messenger of the Lonl. 
Mml;. [Lul.] A hammer. 

Mur'tin. [lal.l (it .Murs; win I i.i- , martial. 
Mnt'lhrir. | Ih'l. A gift 
Mnn'rirr. |l.nl] Mnnn~h; daik-roloied. 
Mi'rlimrl. [Ilebl Who i*' like Gnil. 

Milr.i. [Lut ] \ Mililior. 

Min'i/an. | Hill.| A murium. 

Mii'hih. [Egyptian.] Hum ii out of (lie water 

N. 

Xn-/in'li’-iin. [Or. I Lion of (he fore-i-dell. 
Xo'lhon. [Heb.] V fill. 

\n-thnn i-il. jllii) | Tile gift of fil’d. 

A ml. (t’elt.l ( Inel. 

Xirli n-ln i. |<Jr.j \ uim-iou- over the people. 
Xll'nll. 1 Ill'll.I lt< si ; l omfol't, 

Xo'rl. | La I j tin Htmas 
Xnr'innn . [Gei.] A Northman; l’orn iu 

Normandy. 

O. 

O-lin-ill'nli. [Hell ] Servant of God. 


\ Or-tn'rl-nn. [Lai..] The eighth-born. 
ori-rrr. [Lnt.] An olive. 

O-rrx’hH. [Or.] A mountaineer. 

Or-lnn'ilo, [it.] Counsel for the land. 

Oh ,-nr. [Celt.] Leaping warrior. 

Oh' innml 10. Her.] House peace. 
o.y'ii'iiht. {(). tier.] Kuter of a bonne. 
Otr'rn. [Cell.] Lamb, or, young warrior. 

P. 

Vnl'rirl;. [Lai,] A nobloman. 

Vital. [Lilt.] Little. 

I'rri-ifrinr [Lut. | A traveler. 

Vr'trr. [Or] A rock or etonc. 

Vlii-lnn'tlrr. [Or] A lover of turn. 

ThiTI/i. [Or.] A lover of horses. 

rh in Am. [Ili'li.J Of bold countenance. 

Vi'iitt. [Lal.J Pious. . 

Q. 

On inti n. [Lat.] The tlflh. 

R. 

lint/ih. [0. Oer.] Contraction of Rixlolph. 
It,.„'„i.„„l I lo (U , rJ wine protection. 

iitiu'in ii a S 1 * 

Hiuj'i-imhl jO. Orr.l Siron# ruler. 

lint'brn. [Tlth.) Heliold, tt son. 
iiirh'ard [O. Ger.) Rich hearted; powerful. 
Itoh'crt. [0 G«t j Bright in faint*. 

Itoil'irir, I [0i <},.„] Kiel, in glory. 
if Oft cr-jrA' ’ 

if o'dot ftb, I [O. o«*i.] Famous wolf, or 

Ho-iloC pit uh. ) hero. 

Ito'j'rr [O. Gcr.J Strong MUinwrl 

If ft la nit, I |m (j er ] CimhimoI of th« land. 
Hotr'la ml i 

Ifu'ttolpb S«’<‘ Honou'ii. 

iftdfuh [Lat 1 R»*<1: mldt*h. 

If o'fir rt [(> Gtsr.] Hoe lhmKUT. 

s. 

Sam'ffon (Ileh. | Sun like 
Suiti'it-rl [lhb.l Heard of Hod. 


Saul. [Hob.] Dewired. 

Sr-ltaH'tian. [Ur.) Venerable. 

Srt/i. [Hob.] Appointed 
SlffUs-minut. [O. Ger.] Victorious proteo 
tion. 

Si'Inti. [Lat.] A contraciion of Silvanvis. 
Stl-va'nus. [Lai.] Dwelling in the wooda. 
Sll-res'tvr. [Lat.J Rustic. 

srtiwn”' f 1Ienriu Kgraciously. 

Soltt-rnou. [Hub.] Peaceable. 

Ste’phrn. [Gr,] A crown or garland. 

T. 

Thr'n-balil. [0. Ger.] Bold over the people, 
Tht 'n-thi/ n. [Gr,] The gift of God 
Thr-n/ih'i-l iih. [Gr.] A lover of God. 

Thr'ron. [Gr ] A hunter. 

Tlintn’as. [Ileb.J A twin. 

Tlin'o-Ihi/, [Gr.] Fearing Uod. 

TrU’tam. [Lai.] Grave. 

U. 

TT-lf/H'nrH. [Gr.] A hater. 

Vr'lnin. [Lat ] Of the town ; polilO. 

I'-ri'nh. [Ileli.] Light of the Lord. 

V. 

TiiTrii-tlnr. [Jail J Strong; powerful. 
Vir'tnr. [Lut.] Aconipuior. 

Tin 'mil. [ i.'Ll | Triumphant. 

Tir'i-nn [lat.) Lively. 

W. 

Wnl'trr. [O Ger] Killing (lie army. 
WilTimn. [O. Gei.J Kieolute helmet; pro 
teetor 

II in'/ nil. [A.-S.] Winning pence. 

Z. 

y.orh'a . ri'nh. [Hell.] Kcrnemtmred of God, 

Z,i’ll n); [Heb.] JiiHt. 

y.i iTi lii'nli. [Hi h.] Jiistiee of God. 

Z.t 'ntiH. [Gr.] Gill of Xeu-. 


NAMES OF WOMEN. 


A. 

th i-,,1,11. [Ill'll.] Father"I, joy. 
Vita [O. tJ(M | Suu Kditii 


If/ <-/fr 

A iff -tui dr 
l-rlr'll-fl. 

l<1'f h Jiff 
ft/ . - li Ilf*. 
1 rf'fl I Jiff, 


j(). «h i j Sc*' Aj>::llne. 


|<). <it'l j Sec *\ !») t„a 
I G< i | t‘l .ubJe birth ; u 

[(ol <rii*o 
I f/'iifv. [Or] C’hi-1" 
tldtrr'fir ]() fin i f cmiumu of AuiEitr. 

I / • tin 'u H ir.I 'I i nil) 

tt • ,r-tin'tint t \h.l Feriiinmc of Ai.EAAf.- 

1 >> u 

it'm. jo ] Sec AnKIINU 
tf uu'nt jArcItie.) T/«»ftv; a prhiP'M, 
l-nm»r</'f [if' 1 *-] Wnr|h\ of ht\c 
t-wi'ii-if [o t}ci ] , be!( \(*d. 

I <i i/i'l'i-i ft, f 
.1 ii fiv-tV lift ' 
lu'n‘1 jli'df.] ibafioii'-. 

A ‘i to'hi-n |LhI ] Idlin'mi» of A kTiroisr. 
wlr'a btd'itt ll.m.| A m\i altar. 


| f b \ Au:;iln 


A H-t/un'ftt. [Lal.l Fenmniif* of AiffACsrira. 
, l##-/f li-ft. (hil.Jcn. 

Au-ro'ra. [Lat.] Myiningreduce; dawu. 

B. 

ftitf'-ba-ra, fOi ] Foreign. 

Hr a-trim. |Lut.| Making happy. 
iUr thtt. |0. (ierj Blight. 
fthinchr. [l ,, r.J White. 

Hriftif'rt. [Cell.] Strength; bright. 


C. 


Cin 'o-Unt'. [0. Ger.] Feminine of Ouaulkh. 
('itlh'a-i'i'na, \ 

1'atJi'it-rinr t > [Gr ] Pure. 


i < -ril'i.ft. [Lat.] Fominlne of (hcoiL. 

/ ♦ Ai s’thir. [Lat.] Heavenly. 

Chtt r'luttr, [O. Ger.] Feminlije of OlIAHLEH. 
Cftri/t'li-nam [<li.] Pcmdtdue of GlIIUrtTIAN. 
Clot''a. [Lat.] Bright. 

('h'lii'rii-fi'iifi,) . ■. 

oinn'in-llnn. ( 


Mild. 


Viin'Hlanrr. [lat ] Constant. 

I o'/ ri. [Ur.] Maiden. 

Onr-ilr'll-n. [I.ht.] Warm hearted. 
Cn-rhTnn. [Gr.] Maiden. 

C ’iir-nr'Ii-n. [Lat.J Feminine of CoRNALTO* 

D. 

Itrli'o-rnh. [ II-1).] Aliee. 
l)eHI-a. [Gr.] Belonging In Delos, 
l>i-nn'n. [Lut.] Goddess of Hunting. 
IH'nnh. [Hell.] Judged. 

Ihi'rit. [Gr.] Contraction of Dokothka. 
liar'citH. [flr.l A gazelle. 

Un-rin'ila. [Gr.] Son DoIioTlIKA* 
Jhir'n-thr'n, i [( , r , Tht , (lod. 

Oor'oAh y, > 

E. 

V'llllli. [0. Ger.] Happiness. 

Ihl'nn. | Ileh. | Pleasure. 
lil'r-nnnr. [Gr] Light. 

W-llM'u-hcth, \ 

K-lIr'ii-helh, V [Hob.] Worshiper of God. 
liJi'ta. ) 




J fSl'la, [Qr.] Contraction or Klhanor. 
Kl-vi f va. [Lat.] White. 

JCm'e-liitc, j. (Jur IuduHtrloUH. 
Kni'me-lhic. ) 

Ktn’l-ltf, i ,Q Q er j y ( .,. ElIEUNB. 

Mm'mu. ' 

M»*liee, (PerHlun j A suir; good luck. 
Kth'el. [O. Ger.J Of noble birth. 
Mth'e-liiul, I ,q (Jer i jfoblu rnake. 
Mtli‘c -1 hi'iln .) 1 ■ 

Jiu-ge'iil-a, [Or] Feminine of EitaKNB. 
Hu’nler. [Or] Happy victory. 

[Heb.] Life. 

Ji-ran'nr-llnr. [Or] Bringing glad »ewn. 
Mre. [Heb.] See Kva. 

( |u,, b j Diminutive of Eta. 
live-littr. ) 


Fan'll//. [Or,] Diminutive of FuANrgH. 
Fr-Ue'iu. [l.u| J Happy. 

Fl-ilr’l-iu. [Lat] Kuillilul. 

Flo'rn. [Lftt.| Floweru. 

Fliir'rner. [T.ut.] Flonrielifiig. 

Finn'cm. lOer.] Feminine of FRASCrs. 
Fveil-er-l’ea. [O. Cier.] Feminine of Fked- 
EIUCK. 


Ceor-vl Kemimne of GeoiiqK. 
ttror-yi'na. i 

ilcr'al-tiht*», |O. Ger.] Feminine of (Jerald. 
tler'trmte. fO Ger.] Spear-manlon. 

O r<tre. [Ijit.j Grace. 


tlan'nah. See Anna. 

Uar'rt-et. |<) Ger | Feminine of Henry. 
thl'en, I [Gr.J Light. Dimiiiulivr: Nell, 
Uel’e-na. f Nelly, 

Ihn'rl-ct'ta. [ 0 . Ger.] Feminine of IIr.Nitr. 

Diniinuttxe: Etta, Hettv. 

Itis’ter. [Per.] See K*tiikh 
1 /""-"Vo, [ (Lal j Honorable. 

tiar-ten'st-a. [ Lat ] A female gaidoner. 
llnt'ilah, f Ilob.) A \mihel. 


iv/rr. [ 0 . Gerl Godlike. 
f-rr'ne. [f» r. | Peace, 

/A'li-brj, » [Uei,.] s*t Elizabeth. 
Im a-brP/a. I 


NAMES OF WOMEN. 


Jane. [Ileb.] Feminine of John, 
Ja-net'. [lleb.J Diminutive of Jane. 
Jean, , 

Jeanne, i- French forme of Jank. 

Jenn-uvtte 1 . ) 

Je-m/ma, (Heb.] A dove. 

Je-ru'shu. (Heb.] Married. 

Joan'. j. r lu . h | Feminine < J John. 
Joan'n a. J 

Josephine. [ITnb.j Feminine of Jofycpu. 
Ju'lia. [Lat.] Feminine <»l Julius. 
Ju'liet . [Lat.J Diminutive of Julia. 


Kath'ar-ine. fGr.] See Catuahini. 
K*-zi'alt. [lleb.] Qisfciu. 

L. 

I.asf'ra, [Lot.] Laurrl. 

Ln-ein'i-a. [Lut.l Belonging to Luvhiium. 
JjVtl't-ia. fl.al.J Joj, 

Lil'i-an. [Lat.] A lily. 

Lou-l tta, l -j pVfiijnjiie of Louis. 

Lou-ise'. ) • 

Ln vin'Ja . fLil.) Sim* Lucy. * 

JjH-rre'fia. [Lai.] Light. 

Lu'ry. [Lat [ Feminine of Luoiith. 

[Or.] A Lydian 


Jit a'bet. [Lai.] Lon able. 

V",l'r-Hur. j Ol MAODALA. 

May ttaJvne. I 
Mar'yn-rvt. [tji.j A pearl. 

Mu-rill. [ [Jlchl Son Mart. 

liar i~ott. ' 

Mar'tha. [Ileb] Sorrowful. 

Ma'ry [Heb] Siar of the eea. 

Ma-ffl'i/a. [tJ. Ger.] A woman warrior. 
Matt it. See Maodaia.ni: 

MeJi/t'tta. [(»i, J A hoe, 

Ml-rttn'tla. [L.il j W underfill; admirable. 
| Mir'l~aut, [lieb] See AIaky. 


San'cy, See Anns. 
Xo'ra. See TIonora. 


(U'h-e, » ^ ^ T1 11v( . 

O Iiv' 1 -tr. S 1 

O -phe’Uat. Eelon^int* to a perpent. 


I [Ul] PemillUie of J, AUU 

l‘au-fute'. I 

(Gr.l A m'iiut. 

yvr'it/#* |Gr.] A Persian nvohuiu. 
i’hiv'bt*. [Gr.] Shining. 

Pol'ty. [Km* ] See Mah\. 
i'riM^eil'ta. [Lat.| A hltlo o!d- 


R. 

Jtn'rhel. | Heb.] An ear. 

JCr-bor'ca. [Heb.] Bettutilul. 

It In/it *t. {lb J A lose 
ita'Ma. [Lat.] A tore. 

Kaft'aJmil. [Lat ] Fair as loses 
Ho'ttn-tnontt. |L«l.J 'i’he roH« of Ihc vyorld | 
j Hit tit. [Ileb.] Benny. 


Sa f va y ( [Heb.] A prlncesn. 
Sa'rnh, I 

Sil/tfl j [Gr.] ProplieteBB. 

Si-byl la I 1 J ‘ 

No-phl'a. [Hr. | Wisdom. 
So-pheo'nin. jGr.] Wise minded. 
SteVta. [Lnt.] A star 
.S it'sit n , \ 

Sit-mtn'na, ^ [Ileb ] A lily. 
Sa-unn'nalt, 


Tat/i-tha. (Syrian ] A gazelle 
1 he-u-ih/ra [fli | Feminine of TiinoncmK. 
The-re'sa. (fir J Bourins Corn-ears. 


I'-rn'nS-a. |<*r] Heavenly. 
t r'nuJa [Lai J Shc-bear. 


VieJt/ri-a. [IaiiL] b eminiue of Victor. 
fi'o-ta. [Lai.| A violet. 

? w'f-r#. (Lai.) Viipnal. 

1 iv'ian. [Lat, j V i v aebniM. 


nil-ltet-mi'na. [ O. (xt»r.J Feminine of 
Wit.liam. 

Hlti'i-frtal. [A.*S ] Feminine of Winfkeil 


Ze-no'bi-a [Or ] Deriving life from Zoun. 








t 





TYPOGRAPHICAL MARKS EXEMPLIFIED 


cr/id 


' a , / Tnorr.H sovciVl differing opinions exist as to 
< (he imliviilii.il by wj/orn the art of printing was 
first discovered; yet all authorities concur m 
ndmilliug IVler SchocfTcr to be the person 1 
who invented east metal types , having learned 
the art -6># of cutting the letters from the Gu- 
'•■_J tenbergs/ lie is also supposed to have been 
®SSf the lust whoongraved on copper ]>l.ites. The 7 /-/ 

. m 1 . , ^ ' g 

following testimony is prcsvvetl in the family, zj 
1 by * jo, I Fred. I FausUis, I of 1 Aschefi'enburg: 

-j Peter SihoefTer, of Gernslieim, perceiving 
“ 'V lute master Fausts design, and being himself 

v A 

‘ y^ i desimus j uibnitly j to improve the art, found 
out (by the good providente of God) the 
method of tutting the characters dfcf* 

in a matrix, that the letters might easily be 
5 ->/ singly taslj instead of bieng cut. lie pti- 1 *^. 
m| vately rut matrter for the whole alphabet: . ,, 

Faust was so [(leased with the contrivance; 

- v ^at he promised ^eter o> give him hpF'oiily 
u daughter C’hristirni in marriagpwr promise ’ 
v liich lie soon a ft t i performed. ’ jS 

, ' Hut tin re v o. tnanv xluhculties at first >to *^ 

i . /,, / 

with these letters, as/tfiere had been before 
»■_)_ ^' l '’ lVl, " l,c ' 1 one>pthe metal being too Soft ’ 'fy#/ 
to suppo.t thu-'lorre. of the im pression: but •“ —' 
this defept^was soon remedied, by mixing 

* ^ 1 1 j a 

nj-ntg^unci* with the metal which sulfciently pi, 

5 0 Iprfilened iit/ 

0 a>/(/ tones/ 6, .t/unoff/ /o ///rr-'P / p/tc 

tr/PtiJ Ci'/j/ re ,/r f/t-e /j/ff/h c,n 


Though several differing opinions exist as to 
the individual by whom tile art of printing was 
first discovered ; yet all authorities concur in ad¬ 
mitting PETER SC1IOEFFER to he the person 
who invented cast metal types, having learned the 
art of cutting the letters from the Gutenbergs: he 
is also supposed to have been the first who en¬ 
graved on copper-plates. The following testimony 
is preserved in the family, by Jo. Fred. Faustus 
of AschcHenburg : 

“ PitruK Sc hoj.ki kr, of Gcmsheim, perceiv¬ 
ing his master Faust’s design, and being him¬ 
self aidcnlly desirous to impiove the art, found 
out (by the good piovidcnce of GodJ the method 
of rutting ( inndendi) the diameters in - a matrix, 
that the letters might easily be singly cast, instead 
of being cut. lie privately cut matrices for the 
whole alphabet ; and when he showed his master 
the letters cast from these matrices, Faust was so 
pleased with the connivance, that lie promised 
Peter tii gue him his only daughter Christina in 
marriage, a promise which he soon after performed. 
Hut there were as many difficulties at first with 
these letters, as there had been before with wooden 
one.', die metal being too soft to support the force 
of the impression : but this defect was soon reme¬ 
died, by mixing the metal with a substance which 
sufficiently hardened it.” 












MARKS USED IN CORRECTING PROOF-SHEETS. 
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HOW TO CORRECT PROOF. 


The following rales for correcting proof are 
given lu Much'filar'/ American J’rinter. Pro¬ 
fessional proof-readers and all persons who may 
liave occasion to revise proofs of their articles 
will ilnd these rales very convenient for reference. 

A wrong letter in a word is noted by drawing 
a short perpendicular lino through it, and mak¬ 
ing another short line in the margin, behind 
which the right letler is placed. (bee No. 1) In 
tills manner whole words are corrected, by draw¬ 
ing a line across the wrong word ami making 
the right one in the margin opposite. 

A lurried hitler is noted by drawing a tine 
through it, and writing the mark No. 3 in the 
margin 

If iotlers or words require lo bo altered from 
one character to another, a parallel line or lines 
must he made underneath tiie word or letter,— 
viz., for cap! Inis, three lines : Hmnll capitals, two 
lines; Italics, olio line, ami, in the margin 
opposite the line where the alteration occurs. 
Cape, Small Caps, or Hal. must bo written. 
(See No. 3.1 

When letters or words nrn set double, or are 
required r.o hr taken old, a line is drawn through 
the superfluous word or letter, and the mark 
No. 4 placed opposite in the margin. 

Where the punctuation requires to he altered, 
the correct point, uiurked In the margin, should 
be encircled. 

When a space is omitted between two words 


or letters which should bo separated, a caret 
must be made where the separation ought to be, 
and the sign No. 6 placed opposite In the margin. 

No. I describes the manner in which the hy¬ 
phen and ellipsis line are marked. 

When a letter has been omitted, a caret is put 
at the place of omission, and the letter marked 
as No. 8. 

Whore letters that should be joined are sepa¬ 
rated, or where a line i« too widely spaced, (ho 
mark No. u must he placed under them, ami the 
correction denoted by the marks in the margin. 

Where a'nevv paragraph is. required, a qiiad- 
rtmgle f" drawn in tin- margin, and a caret placed 
at the beginning of the sentence (Sh e No. 10 ) 

No. 11 sliows the way in which Hie apos¬ 
trophe, inverted commas, tire stur aud oilier ref¬ 
erences, and superior letters and figures, are 
marked. 

Where two words are transposed, a line is 
dmw r n over one word and below the other, aud 
the mark No. 13 placed in the margin: but. 
where several words require to be transposed, 
their right order is signified by a figure placed 
over each word, and the mark No. 13 In the 
margin. 

Whore words have been elrue.k out. that have 
afterward been approved of, dots should be 
marked under them, and Stet. written in lire, 
margin (See No. 13.) 

Where a space sticks up between two words, 


a horizontal lino is drawn under it, and the mark 
No. 14 placed opposite, in tbo margin. 

Where several words have been loft ont, they 
arc transcribed at the bottom of the page, aud a 
line drawn from the place of omission to llie 
written words (see No le) ; but if the omitted 
matter is too extensive to be copied at the foot 
of the page. Out, see ra/nj, is written in the mar¬ 
gin, and the missing lures are enclosed betw een 
brackets, and the word Out, Js inserted in Ihe 
margin of the copy 

Where letters stand crooked, they are noted 
by a Hue (see No PS); bnf, where a page hangs, 
tiui'h are drawn across the cillie part affected. 

When a smaller or larger letter, of a different 
font, Is improperly introduced into llie page, it 
is noted hy the mark No. 17, which signifies 
wrong font. 

If « paragraph is improperly made, a Hue is 
drawn from the broken-off matter to ihe next 
paragraph, and So “S written in the margin 
(See No J8 ) 

Where a wuinl has been left ont or Is to he 
added, a caret must lie made in the place where 
it show id i nine in. and llie word W'lttiu in the 
margin. (See No. Ill) 

Where a faulty letter appear-, ll i« marked hy 
making a cross under n, mid plating n similar 
one ill llie margin (see No. 30); though soma 
prefei In draw a perpendicular line thiough it, 
as 111 the case of a wrong let tor. 


MARKS USED IN CORRECTING PROOF-SHEETS. 


9 Tarn reversed letter. 


n Indent line one cm quadrat. 

/* Takeout.; expunge. 

The caret show* that something omit¬ 
ted In the lino i« interlined above, or 
written In the mnrsm, and should 
be inserted In that place. 

Insert Hpaee between word*, letters, 
or lino*. 

LeBH space. 


A 


Close lip. 

Y * Take out. type, and insert, a space, in 
place of what is taken out. 

/ Take ont type, and close np. 

X Calls attention to bad typo. 


-zVA 

f 

V 

/-/ 


rn 


Pu*h clown space. 

Plane down a tetter 
No paragraph. 

Placed under erased words in order to 
have them remain 

Written in the margin to restore word* 
(with dot* placed under them') that 
have l>een struck out by mistake. 

Now paragraph. 

Letter* Bland crooked. 

Jlypnen omitted. 

Carry further to the left. 

Carry farther to the right. 

Carry higher up on pa^e. 


I Carry down. 

----- Throe liiic beneath writing, call for 
tiipimhi 

Two line- 1 . Ju maih uruing, rail fur 
~ ' smith cup if ah - 

line line hunearli writing, call* for 
Halier 

to. / W long font type. 

/ 

■//. Transpose letters, word*, or sentences, 
/ c. Lower ease, or small letter*. 
tt, c. Small capital* 

O Period. 

a Query a* to some doubtful word, een- 
• tence, or atatemen t. 









THE CALENDAR. 



THE CALENDAR. 













[EgT. 


English term “Calendar’’ means a 
method of reckoning time. The name, is 
from Calendar, the first division of the 
„ f Roman month, when the pontiffs called 

- - m k the people together and informed them 

el T i ] what days were to be observed during 

the month. 

Man’s first conception of time or duration would 
naturally have come from observing the regular 
recurrence of light and darkness. lie would next 
notice the changing appearance and position of the 
moon. Hence, whatever he might have called them, 
he would have a tolerable idea of the day and the 
month. In the temperate zone he would observe 
the changes of heat and cold and the recurrence of 
what we call seasons, and so get a notion of the year. 
These only are natural divisions of time. Weeks, 
hours, minutes and seconds are purely artificial 
and arbitrary. Before, the appearance of clocks or 
watches, men would measure time by the movements 
of the sun, moon, and stars; the first artificial 
measures were made by sun-dials, water-clocks or 
clepsydra, (on the principle of the modern hour¬ 
glass,) by sand-glasses, or by the horning of candles. 

THE DAY. 

This would naturally have been at first only the time of 
the duration of light, or from sunrise to sunset. Modern 
observation malms the solar or common day the period 
between the passage of the sun over u given meridian and 


its return to that meridian. This period is so nearly 
uniform that its variations are of no account in ordinary 
reckoning. This solar day is the unit of time. 

The ancient Egyptians, and most curly people of Europe, 
began the day as we do now, at midnight, and divided it 
into two periods of twelve hours each. Astronomers, 
however, count the hours from one to twenty-four, and 
begin their day at noon. Thus where we would write 
Jan. 1, 1883, 10 V' A. M., they say Dec. 81, 1881, 22h. 80m. 
The Chaldeans aud Greeks began the day at Runrise; the 
Italians and Bohemians at sunset. [Not many years ago 
there was a custom iu the New England States of ‘ ' keeping 
Saturday night," ns if Sunday began at sunset. This 
especial night was devoted by the young people to love- 
making, and was sometimes called "courting night,”] 

In early Rome, down to about the year 200 B. C., the 
only divisions of the day were morning or sunrise, mid-day, 
and sunset. Arid day was known when the sun shone 
straight along between the Forum and the Graciostasis, a 
place where foreign ambassadors came to deliver their 
messages. This must have been the original noon-mark, 
traces of which may still be seen on the floor under a 
southward-looking window in many a farm house iu New 
York and other States. 

The division of the day into hours must have been of 
extreme antiquity. Evening and morning, days and weeks, 
seasons and years are spoken of in the Hebrew scriptures; 
but the fust mention of the hour is in the book of Daniel, 
who lived about 550 Ti, C. It reach: "Then Daniel, whose 
name was Beltcshazzar, was astonished for one hour, and 
his thoughts troubled him.” The division into hours, 
minutes ami seconds may have been made before the 
invention of the decimahsystem; at any rate it is ou the 
duodecimal system, Increasing and diminishing by twelves; 
13x5 - 60 seconds make a minute; 12 X 5 — 60 minutes 
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make an hour; 3 X 12 24 hours make a day. The Chinese, 
■who are nothing If not contrary, divide the day into twelve 
parts of two hours each. 

If one desires to know the length of day and night, add 
12 hours to the time of sunset and from the sum subtract 
the time of sunrise—the remainder gives the length of the 
day. To find the length of the night, subtract 12 hours 
from the time of sunset, and to the remainder add the time 
of sunrise for the next morning; the product shows the 
length of the night. 

THE WEEK. 

The week is a purely arbitrary division of time and of 
very great antiquity. It is peculiar in being uniform and 
unbroken. Whatever has been done in rectifying the length 
of years or months, the days of the week have gone on in 
regular succession, entirely undisturbed. In England and 
her Colonics the change from old to new style was made in 
1752, by ordering Hie day following the 2d of September 
to be numbered the 14th, Here were eleven days stifled 
before their birth—all between tlie 2d and llth; but the 
2d was Wednesday and tlie 14th wus Thursday, the days 
of the week going on without interruption. 

Most Eastern nations used the week, though the Greeks 
did not, nor did the Romans until about 400 A. D. Pro¬ 
bably the week was suggested by the changes of the moon, 
as the return of these changes in regular order suggested 
the month. There are seven days in a week, and the fourth 
part of a lunar month is seven days and three eights of a 
day—seven days ami nine hours, nearly. 

Tlie names of the days arc variously accounted for. 
Assuming that the week was of Egypt ion origin, and tlie 
days named ufter the heavenly bodies, the theory is that 
the seven pianets (or what were called planets) presided 
over tlie hours. Beginning with tlie most remote, Saturn 
presided over the first hour of the day, Jupiter the second, 
Mars tlie third, the Sun the fourth, Venus fifth. Mercury 
sixth, and the Moon seventh; then Saturn eighth, and so on. 
By this rule, tho planet presiding over the first hour gave 
its mime to the day; and so came Saturn's, Sun’s, Moon’s, 
Mars’s, Mercury’s, Jupiter's, and Venus’sdays. Tlie Egyp¬ 
tian week began with Saturday; but the Jews, in taking the 
weeks along with them, out of hatred to their oppressors, 
made Saturday the lust day of the week in their calendar. 

Tho English names of tho days are a mixture of astro¬ 
nomical and Old Norso / or Scandinavian mythological 
names. Sunday and Monday are clear enough; Tuesday 
is variously derived; but it comes from the Norse divinity 
Tyr, the god of valor, or bravery, who put his hand in the 
mouth of the Four is wolf while tho other gods chained the 
monster, and had the hand bitten oil when the wolf found 
himself a captive. Tuesday was Tyr's day. Wednesday 
is named from Odin, tlie principal deity of the Norsemen. 
Tlio Saxons called him Woden, and tho day Woden’s day. 
Thursday is called after Thor, the god of thunder, the 
Norse Mars. Friday is Freya’s day. She was the wife of 
Ottar, and goddess of love and fruitfulness, and nearly 


answers to the Roman Venus, whose name was given to 
the same day. Saturday is undoubtedly from Saturn. Tho 
Northmen called it “ Thvatt-dng," washing or bathing day. 

THE MONTH. 

This division must have been made with reference to 
the moon. Tlie Egyptians had twelve months of thirty 
days each, and put five extra days to the last month to 
make up the year. The Greeks divided the month into 
three decades of ten days each. This was imitated in the 
short-lived calendar of the French Revolution. The 
Romans Jiad a remarkable division, not easy to under¬ 
stand. Instead of naming the days, first, second, third, 
and so on, they counted backward from three fixed points 
in each month—the calends, the nones, and the ides. 
What we call tlie 14th of January, they would call the 
lllth day before the calends of February. 

Tlie names of months used by most nations are those 
given by the Romans. January from Janus, who had two 
faces, could look out before and behind, and presided over 
doors and entrances (lienee our jdiiilot). February, from 
fibrunre, to purify or ofTcr expiation. March, front Mars 
(this was originally the beginning of the Roman year, 
when it had, but. ten months). April, from Aphrilis (prob¬ 
ably) a name of Venus. May, pi nimbly from the Majorca, 
the first senators of Rome. June, probably from Juuores, 
or next class oflaw-givers—some think from Juno. July, 
after Julius Ciesar; August, after Augustus (Vsur, and 
the others by numerals—Septum, Octo, Novem, Herein, 
or, seventh, eighth, ninth and tenth. Among the north¬ 
ern nations some of the names indicated the character of 
tlie season or things to be done. The Norsemen had a 
gore month, when cattle were .slaughtered for w inter food 
a freezing month, breeding month, naenticc. month, reap¬ 
ing month, the sun's month, and Tlmr's month. Tlie 
Saxons called January wolf month, because of the roam¬ 
ing of wolves for prey; February was sprout month, or 
sun month; March, the lengthening month, the days grow¬ 
ing longer; April, (lie last wind month; May, the milking 
month; July, the liay month, September, bailey month, 
October, wine month; November, wind month; Decem¬ 
ber, winter month. In Holland the months are still desig¬ 
nated in a similar way, such as snowy, rainy, and chilly, 
grass, hay, harvest, etc. 

THE SEASONS. 

In the extreme north of Europe there were but two sea¬ 
sons—winter and summer, and it is so now in Iceland. 
Summer had six months of 80 days each, with four ekkc, 
or eke-out,, nights interpolated near the close of July. 
Winter began Oct. 20, and had six months of 30 days 
each. In Iceland it is still tlie custom to reckon one’s 
age by winters, and not by years. 

In southern Europe, spring and autumn were dearly 
defined, and were the most delightful portions of the year, 
Tho acasous are natural divisions: Spring begins when the 
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min is over the equator; Summer when the sun reaches its 
highest northern declination: Autumn when it is again 
over the equator, and Winter when at the remotest south¬ 
ern declination. In Australia, however, Spring commences 
on Sept. S3, Summer on Dec. 82 (the longest day), Autumn 
on March 21, and Winter on June 21 (the shortest day). 
According to the Melbourne Observatory it appears that, on 
the average, the hottest period is from the 21st to the 25tli of 
January, and the coldest from the 20th to the 24th of July. 
Cffisor tried to equalize the months hy so arranging that no 
two of 81 days should come together, but bis nephew, 
Augustus, was vain enough to disturb the arrangement, 
not only ordering Bextilis (sixth) month to he named 
August, after himself, but insisting that his mouth should 
he as long as his uncle's; so a day was stolen from Febru¬ 
ary to give August as many days as there were in July. 

THE YEAR. 

The most important division of time is the year, and no 
effort has been spared to determine its exact length. The 
civil year, employed in chronology, consists of 305 days 
6 hours 48 minutes and 40 and 7-10 seconds, or 36,550,930 
seconds, nearly, or a trifle over 11 minutes less than 365)4 
days. The year, as we now reckon it, consist* of 305,2425 
days. The ancient astronomers made pretty near guesses 
nt the length of the year, but the nations had various 
methods of computation, and no approach to correct time 
was made until Julnis Ciesar took the business in hand. 
With the help of Sosigenes, tho astronomer, he concocted 
the Julian Calender, which we call Old Style, making three 
years of 305 days, and giving the fourth year 306 days, 
which was pretty near the truth. But the year at that 
time was so confused that, to get a fair start, Ctesar added 
67 days to Hie year 47 B. C., making it 445 days long. 
Tliis is known as ‘‘ the last year of confusion. ” He began 
his calendar Jan. 1, 46 B. C. Carrying bark the old style 
reckoning, it appears that the Julian era would have 
begun on Thursday, if any such day of the week had been 
known. lie also made a common-sense division into 
months, giving 80 and 81 days alternately as nearly as 
possible. This was disarranged by Augustus Ciesar, as 
■we have said, anti when he tried *o separate months of 30 
and 31 days he failed, as the almanac still shows by July 
and September, and December and January, each having 
81 days, falling together. Augustus gave the leap year 
day to February, not, as wo do, by putting it last, but as 
the Boman Calendar called the 25th of February the sixth 
before the calends of March, ho put it in there as a second 
sixth, or bit-Mxtilis. lienee the name bis sextile for leap 
year. Some church calendars still follow this method. 

Ciesar’s calendar was carelessly kept. For a consider¬ 
able period ttic pontiffs gave a leap day to every third 
instead of fourth year. Tms was rectified by omitting 
all leap days from 48 to 37 B. C. Thence downward tho 
Julian Calendar went on correctly. But its year was too 
long, and in about threc-aud-u-hulf centuries (at the Coun¬ 


cil of Nice, A. D. 325), it was found that the vernal equi¬ 
nox, fixed by Ctesar on the 25th of March, had gone back 
to tho 21st. If this were to go on the seasons would in 
time be reversed, and summer come when the calendar 
called for mid-winter. Furthermore, it was reckoning 
days that never existed. 

In 1582 the Julian Calendar, as compared with the actual 
time, was ten days too far ahead. Then .Pope Gregory 
XIII., aided by the best-learned men of the ago, promul¬ 
gated the Reformed Calendar, for a long period known as 
the Gregorian or New Style—the Julian Calendar being 
called Old Style, lie directed that the 5th of October of 
1582 should be reckoned as the 15th, and, to avoid errors 
of the kind in the future, that three of the one hundred 
leap days coming in 400 years by the Julian Calendar 
should be dropiwd. It was ordered that if Hie first two 
figures of the year ending a century were divisible by 4 
without remainder, it should be a leap year; those not so 
divisible were to be common years. Thus, the year 1600, 
then near at hand, was a leap year; 1700 and 1800 are 
not, nor 1900; but 2000 will be. This regulation makes 
cycles of 400 years, and, though not exact, is so near to 
precise time that it will take 8,323 years to accumulate a 
superfluous day. Even this may bo provided for by call¬ 
ing the year 4000 a common, instead of a leap, year, as it 
would be imder the Calendar. A still nearer approach to 
exactness might be made by omitting one leap day in 128 
years, or allowing 81 only instead of 32 leap duys in such 
a period. Tins would come so near that it would lake 
100,000 years to accumulate a superfluous day. 

Gregory’s Calendar was immediately adopted in most of 
1 be Catholic countries of Europe; in Scotland in 1600; by 
Protestant Germany in 1700; and, finally, in England in 
1752. An Act of Parliament, adopted in 1751, directed 
that the year 1752 should be reckoned from the 1st of 
January, and not from the 25th of March; and that tho 
day following the 2d of September should be reckoned tho 
14th of September. So the year 1751 lost 83 days, and 
1752 lost 11—the two years having only 637, instead of 
731, days. 

The beginning of the year varied with various nations. 
The Norsemen began at the winter solstice, rejoicing at 
the return of the sun; Eastern nations generally with the 
autumnal equinox, and so did Ilia early Germans; the 
Jewish civil year began at the same time, but their cede- 
siastical year six months earlier; Greeks at the summer, 
and then at the winter solsticl; the early Romans at the 
winter Bolstice; in France, March 1, Dec. 25, and Easter; 
in England, March 25; Russia, until Peter the Great, 
Sept. 1; ancient Mexicans at the vernal equinox [they had 
18 months of 20 days each, and a leap year]; m the East 
Indies, with the first quarter of tho moon harvest, tho 
beginning of December. But all these have been super¬ 
seded by a purely arbitrary point that has not the slightest 
reference to seasons or planetary motions. "Why was Jan. 

1 fixed upon? Thus it was: In tho year 853 B. C. there 
was a revolt against Roman rule in Hpain. It was deemed 
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necessary to send a consul there, and, to hasten his depart* 
h re, it was ordered that the consuls just selected should 
take office two-and-a-half months before the regular time. 
The regular lime was at the beginning of the year in 
March, but on this occasion they took their seats at the 
tim^sStw knowui as the 1st of January. That began the 
jugular year for them, and, it seems, the common year 
# jor all mankimk With all his overhauling of the calendar, 
*** CBBsar did not disturb this point for commending the year. 

ANNIVERSARIES AND HOLIDAYS. 

In Australia it is customary to celebrate the following 
occasions : New Y ear’s Day, January 1; Anniversary Day 
(Wellington), January 22; Anniversary Day (Neifr South 
Wales), January 26; Anniversary Day (New Zealand), 
January 29; Anniversary Day (Nelson), February 1 ; An¬ 
niversary Day (Tusmanla), February 16; St. David’s Day, 
March 1; St. Patrick’s Day, March 17 ; Anniversary Day 
(Otago), March 23; Anniversary Day (Taranaki), March 
31; St. George’s Day, April 23; Queen’s Birthday, May 
24; Foundation Day (West Australia), June 1; Separation 
Day (Melbourne), July 1; Anniversary Day (Hawke’s 
Bay). November 1 ; Anniversary Day (Marlborough). 
No vein Iter 1 ; Prince of Wales’ Birthday, November 9; 
St Andrew’s Day, November 30 ; Separation Day (Queens¬ 
land), December 10; Anniversary Day (Cantoibury), 
December 17; Anniversary Day (South Australia), Decem¬ 
ber 28. 

ALMANACS. 

Fifty years ago no family was well served that did not 
have a nail somewhere in the wall on which to hang Die 
almanac. The oldest almanac known is in the British 
Museum, found in Egypt, and dating hack almost 8,000 
years. The days are written in red ink, and certain char¬ 
acters follow each day, prophesying the probable, nature 
of the morning, the day, and the evening. Then come 
various directions and predictions relating to religious 
ceremonies, events that, happened on the day, cautious 
against doing certain things on the day, fates of children 
born on tlic day, ami so on, much like almanacs made in 
Europe a few centuries ago, ainl still made by Zodkiel and 
other so-called astrologlsts 

The oldest Roman church almanac is one composed in 
the fourth century by Pope Julius, giving both Pagan and 
Christian festivals. Another was made in 448 A. D,, and 
one at Carthago in 483, stillpreserved in Paris. There is 
also one in existence made m 826. Nearly all these were 
devoted to feast and fast days, saints’ days, and other 
church matters. There are Saxon almanacs of the ninth 
and tenth centuries, one of 940 A. D. giving an obituary 
of Alfred the Great. 

The earliest almanacs of the northern nations of Europe 
wore made by cutting notches in a wooden stick, on an 
axe-helve, or some domestic article of furniture. Weeks, 
months, and notable days were known by their large or 
small or duplicate notches. Many of these are preserved 
in England, and are known as Clog Almanacs. There 


were symbols for certain points of time, such as, an axe 
for St, Paul’s Day, a harp for St. David’s, a gridiron for 
St. Lawrence’s, and a true-lovcr’s knot for St. Valentine's. 
When almanacs came to be written, and long before 
piinting was known, weather predictions appeared, 
There is one which is yet remembered and often repeated 
in England, the United States, and other countries, viz.: 

The evening: red, the morning gray, 

* Air certain Ngim of a fair day • 

The evening gray, the morning red, 

Maker the shepherd hang bm head 

But this is precisely what the Saviour said in rebuking 
the Phan&es: “ When it is evening ye say, * it will lie fair, 
for the sky is red,*” etc. These weather prophecies are 
almost innumerable. 

One of the earliest almanacs coining from a seat of 
learning was made at Oxford In UlStj, and its contents 
embraced. “1—The Houses ot the Planets and then 
Properties, 2—Thc Exposition of the Signs. Chronicle 
of Events from*the Birth of Cain. 4—How to find the 
Prime Numbers. 5—Short Notes on Medicine d—On 
Blood-letting. 7—A Description of the Table of Signs 
and Movable Feasts. 8- "Artificial (Quantities. 7 * The style 
of our language at. that, period is shown in this extract; 
“Aquarius Is a syne in the wlnlk, the. son os in Jan’y. 
and in that moncth are seven pvJns days, the 1, 2, 4, 5, 0, 
15, It), ami if Min nor is heard in that moneth it betokens 
great wyndo, mykel fmite, and batch” [Pyios perilous j 

The find printed almanac was the 14 Kalondanum Novum 11 (or Now 
Calendar), by Regiomontanus*, calculated lor li;\ MM4, and ir>73, ll 
wra* the first to give eclipses to conn*, nnd the place* or I lie planet 1 *, ami 
Bold for ten crown* in gold. The fir^l almanac primed In England \v;m 
the •*ShojLphcrd'q Kiilciidnr,™ a tinnsiafiou ftom iho Piench, nrongm 
out In 11ih\ Thenceforward almanacs minnpliod rapidly, and wen* 
common enough at the end of the fifteenth century. Here are the pecu 
liar titles of two of them: 

** Vroguospfacion nod an Almanac fastened together, declaring the 
riy^poeifr-Mon of Ihe People unit hImj of die Weather, with reitaln Kiei 
tyoiiMfliul Tymes chosen both for Phytucke ami Surgery*, am! foi the 
1 lu «I mud man ** 

“A Newo Atmmiaehe and Prognostication collected for the ycre of 
our Lord MDLVIIJ, wlierein ih expres.-ed the Change and Full of the 
Moouc with ttie Quarters. The vunetieHof Hie Avre ami also of Ihe 
\V Hides throughout the yerc, with nnforuiTiate t hjm’h io by urn 1 sell, and 
take Medicine. Sown, Plant, Hint .Journev * 

One of the most popular in England was “Poor Robin's Almanack/' 
issued in 1064, under the Idle’ 

41 An Almanack after a new fashion, wherein the reader may find 
remarks ole things If he be not Imnde Wrillen by Poor Robin, Knight 
of Hie Burnt Island, a well wisher of mathematics. I'uleulaled for the 
Meridian of Saffron Walden, where the pole is 5 U und 0' above the 
Horizon M 

It was full of wit and sarcasm of n low order, ami was published 
annually until Almanac publishing In England was, (tom about 

100(1 to about 1*30, monopolized by tHo Stationers* Company. There 
were almanacs in great variety, and nearly all were crowded with pie- 
dictions, astrological nnd meteorological Among the compilers were, 
Lily, Hr. Dee, and Partridge the Shoemaker. Finally, true t*i lence came 
up, and the Nautical and British Almanacs began to do credit to the 
nation. 

In America, the first almanac worth notice was made by 
Benjamin Franklin, under the name of Richard Saunders 
and was known as "Poor Richard’s Almanac.” It was 
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Issued in 1783, and for twenty-five years supervised by 
Franklin. The next widely popular American almanac 
was that of Isaiah Thomas, the editor of the Masxn- 
chusettt Spy. Other notable works were the “American 
Nautical Almanac,” begun in 1849; the “American 
Almanac and Repository of Useful Knowledge,” 1828 to 
1861, In these days calendar tables and almanacs are 
wHbout number, and millions of them uro given away for 
the sake of advertising a warehouse, a patent medicine, an 
invention, a railroad, or almost any imaginable enter¬ 
prise. The most important statistical publications are, 
“The Tribune Almanac,” begun in 1838; and the “Ameri¬ 
can Almanac,” edited by A. R. Spofford, Librarian of 
Congress. Many newspapers also publish, or have pub¬ 
lished, almanacs, such as the New York Herald, the Albany 
Ercntny Journal, the New York World, the Philadelphia 
Ledger, and many more almanacs are also published by 
bihle societies, tract societies, and by every considerable 
denomination in the country. Comic almanacs are issued, 
but have little popularity. 

The familiar features of the almanac of the fathers have 
disappeared. The well-known figure of a partially-disem¬ 
boweled man, with head, hands, and feet pointing to the 
signs of the zodiac, is rarely seen. The dominical letter, 
to point out. Sundays, is also gone. The once invaluable 
weather predictions have been cast aside, and in most 
publications the record of events, births, deaths, etc,, lias 
fallen into disuse. Aside from Its statistics of elections, 
laws passed, names of Congressmen, Legislators, Govern¬ 
ors, and days of election, a political almanac is of little 
account. All that remains of the almanac of old times is, 
eclipses, positions of planets, church days and cycles, 
mean time, rising and selling of sun and moon, changes 
of the moon, and time of high water. The reports of 
weather bureaus have superseded the guess-work of other 
days, and even the rising and setting of the sun and moon, 
and high water, arc printed in all important newspapers. 
Almanacs and card calendars, given away by millions, 
cease to have, any practical value, and so the traditional 
nail in the farmhouse is no longer driven, or, if remaining, 
is unoccupied 

PAST AND FUTURE TIME. 

If one were to ask, “ On what day of the week was 
grandfather born?” or, “Oil what day will come the 
Amerii an Millennial—‘.he 4th of July, 2776? " how should 
we set about answering? There are many ways, and it is 
not dillicult to find calendars for the century, or, per¬ 
petual calendars. Borne use, the doinmii al letters; some 
have more or less intricate tables of common and leap 
years, and centuries; some have numbers for the various 
month?, nnd work out answers by addition and division. 
Putting these aside, I will give here a calendar of my own 
const met ion, by which any person may find any riny of 
die week, fnmi the first day of the year one, of the 
Christian era (according to the Gregorian, or New Style, 
now m use), to the 28ih day of February of the year 4000. j 


* * 

There is small gala every year over the present reckoning, 
so that it will .be necessary to omit the 29th of February, 
in the year 4000, to regulate the computation, and then the 
whole calendar will go back one day; that is, if 4000 were 
a leap year, 4001 would begin on Monday; but, as it will 
not bo a leap year, 4001 will begin on Sunday. By the 
present reckoning, every 400 years make a cycle, and 
then the days of the week, month, and* year, return in 
precisely thb same order. Therefore, if you find the 
order for the first 400 years, you have It for the second 
400, and so on to the change in the year 4000. 

All we need to learn is the day of the week on which 
tlie first century began. This wo learn by calculation, 
and find that, under the reckoning of New Style, the first 
day of January, of the Christian era, was Monday. We 
then give the day on which each successive year began, 
up to 400. Then the order returns at periods of 400 years. 
Along with the beginning of the years, we give two calen 
jars—one for common years, and one for leap years. The 
leap years in the first table are marked with a star (*), and 
the blank following shows that the next year begins two 
days later, instead of one day later, as in common years. 

GREGORIAN, OR NEW STYLE. 

Calendar of Days of the Week, from the Year 1 to the 28 th of 
February, of the Year 4000. 


YEARS BEGINNING ON 


SUN. 

MON. 

TUKS. WED. TITOK8. K1U. 

BAT. 


.. 1. 

.. 2.... 3... 

*4.... —.... 

5 

e! 

.. 7. 

. . *8. . . . —... 

».... 10.... 

11 

*12. 


.. 13.... 14... 

15.... *16.... 

— 

17. 

!! is! 

.. 19.... *20... 

-.... 21.... 

22 

23. 

.. *24. 

.. —.... 25... 

26.... 27.... 

*28 


.. 29. 

.. 80.... 81... 

*32.... —.... 

33 

84! 

.. 35. 

.. *36.... —... 

87.... 38.... 

89 

*40. 


.. 41. .. 42... 

43.... *44.... 

— 

43. 

!! 40! 

.. 47.... *48... 

—.... 49.... 

50 

61. 

.. *52. 

.. —.... 63... 

54.... 55... 

*56 


.. 57. 

.. 58.... 69... 

*00 ... — .... 

61 

62! 

.. 63. 

., *64.... —... 

05... 66.... 

67 

*68. 

.. —. 

.. 69... 70... 

71.... *72,... 

— 

73. 

.. 74. 

.. 75.... *76... 

—.... 77.... 

78 

79. 

.. *80. 

.. —••• 81... 

82.... 83.... 

*84 


.. 85. 

.. 86.... 87. .. 

*88.... —.... 

89 

oo! 

.. 91. 

.. *92.... —... 

93 _ 04 _ 

■ 95 

*96 

— 

.. 87.... 98... 

99 ... 100.... 

101 

103. 

.! 108' 

. *104. ... — ... 

105.... 106.... 

107 

*108. 


.. 109.... 110... 

111....*112.... 

— 

113. 

!! ii4‘ 

.. 115.... *116... 

—.... 117.... 

118 

119. 

. *120. 

.. —.... 131... 

122.... 123.... 

*124 


.. 125. 

.. 126.... l2v... 

*128.... —.... 

129 

iso! 

.. 131. 

..*132.... —... 

133.... 184.... 

135 

*136. 

.. —. 

.. 137.... 138... 

139.... *140.... 

_ 

141. 

.! 142.’ 

.. 113.... *144... 

—. .. 145.... 

146 

147. 

..*148. 

.. —... . 149. .. 

150.... 151.... 

*152 

_ 

.. 153. 

.. 154... 155... 

*156.... —.... 

157 

158! 

.. 159. 

..*160.... —... 

161.... 162.... 

103 

*104. 


.. 165.... 166... 

167.... *168.... 

— 

169. 

!! no. 

.. 171.... *173... 

—.... 173.... 

174 

175 

. *176. 

.. —. 177... 

178.... 179..., 

*180 

_, 

.. 181. 

.. 182.... 188... 

*184.... —.... 

185 

180. 

.. 187. 

..* 188 .... —... 

189.... 190 ... 

191 

*193 

.. —. 

.. 193.... 194 . 

195. ... *196. ... 

— 

197. 

CD 

O 

v-t 

.. 199.... 200... 

201 .... 202.... 

SOS 
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wm. 

MON. TUBS. WED. 

THUttB. 

rm. 

SAT. 

*204.. 

.. —.... 205.... 206... 

. 207... 

. *208.... 

— 

200.. 

.. 210. .. 211.... *212... 

-. . . 

. 213.... 

214 

215.. 

..*216.... —.... 217... 

. 218... 

. 219.... 

*220 


.. 221- 222_ 223... 

.*224. . 

-. . . . 

225 

228.. 

.. 227.... *228... —... 

. 229... 

. 230_ 

231 

*282.. 

.. —.... 233.... 234... 

. 235... 

. *230.... 

— 

287.. 

.. 238.... 239.... *240... 

. -. . . 

. 241.... 

242 

243.. 

..*244.... —.... 245... 

. 246... 

. 247.... 

*248 

—. 

.. 249...*. 250.... 251... 

. *252... 

. —. . . . 

253 

254.. 

.. 255.... *256.... —... 

. 257... 

. 258.... 

259 

*260.. 

.. —.... 201... 262... 

. 203... 

.*264.... 

— 

285.. 

.. 266.... 267.... *268... 

* —. . . 

. 269.... 

270 

271.. 

. *272.... —.... 273... 

. 274... 

. 275.... 

*276 

—, . 

.. 277.... 278.... 279... 

. *280... 

__ 

281 

282.. 

.. 283.... *284.... —. .. 

. 285... 

. 286.... 

287 

*288.. 

.. —_ 289_ 290... 

291... 

.*292..... 

■- 

293.. 

.. 294.... 295.... *296... 

„ -. . . 

. 297.... 

298 

299.. 

.. 300_ 801_ 302... 

. 803... 

. *304.... 

— 

305 . 

.. 8C6. — 807_*808... 

-. . . 

. 809.... 

810 

311.. 

..*312.... —. .. 313... 

. 814.:. 

. 815.... 

*316 

-. . 

.. 817.... 818.... 819... 

. *320... 

* -. . . . 

321 

322.. 

.. 823.... *324.... —. 

. 825... 

. 826... 

827 

*328.. 

.. —.829.... 830... 

. 881... 

. *332_ 

— 

333.. 

.. 834.-.. 835.... *336. . 

- . . 

. 837.... 

838 

839.. 

..*340.... —.... 841... 

. 842... 

. 843.... 

*344 

__ 

.. 345.... 346.... 847. .. 

. *348... 

-. . . . 

849 

350.. 

.. 351.... *352.... —... 

. 853... 

. 854... 

855 

*356-. 

.. —.... 357.... 858... 

. 859... 

. *360.... 

— 

Jtfij 

362 .. 863 ...*304 .. 


. 805_ 

866 

367 . 

. .*368_ —_ 369... 

. 370... 

. 871.... 

*372 

__ 

.. 873.... 374_ 375... 

.*376... 

- . . . . 

877 

378. . 

.. 879. ...*380.... —. . 

. 881... 

. 882.... 

883 

*384. 

.. —_ 885_ 386... 

. 887... 

. *888.... 

— 

389.. 

.. 890.... 891.... *392... 

. - - . . . 

. 893.... 

894 

395.. 

..*390.... —.... 397... 

. 898... 

. 399_ 

*400 


LEAP YEAR ALMANAC. 



JANUARY. 



BKHKTJABY 



MARCH. 


1 

8 

15 

22 

29. 

___ 

5 

12 19 

26..- 

-- 

4 

11 

18 

25 

2 

9 

10 

23 

30. 

__ 

6 

13 20 

27. .- 

— 

5 

12 

19 

26 

8 

10 

17 

24 

31. 


7 

14 2t 

28. 

— 

6 

13 

20 

27 

4 

11 

18 

25 

__ 

.’ 1 

8 

15 22 

29..- 

— 

fv 

i 

14 

21 

28 

5 

12 

19 

2 C 


. 2 

9 

16 23 

—.. 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

6 

18 

20 

27 

_ t 

. 3 

10 

17 24 

—.. 

o 

9 

16 

23 

30 

7 

14 

21 

28 


. 4 

11 

18 25 

—.. 

3 

10 

17 

34 

31 


APlll U 




MAY. 



JUNE. 


1 

8 

15 

22 

29. 

( ._ 

6 

13 20 

27..- 

— 

3 

10 

17 

21 

2 

9 

16 

23 

80. 

_ 

7 

14 21 

28..- 

— 

4 

11 

18 

25 

8 

10 

17 

24 

_.. 

1 

8 

15 22 

29..- 

— 

5 

12 

19 

25 

4 

11 

18* 

25 

_, 

2 

9 

10 23 

30. .- 

— 

6 

13 

20 

27 

5 

12 

19 

26 

__ 

8 

10 

17 24 

31..- 

— 

7 

14 

21 

28 

6 

13 

20 

27 

_. 

4 

11 

18 23 

—.. 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

7 

14 

21 

28 


5 

12 

19 26 

—. - 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 



JULY. 



AUflUST. 



tfKI’TEMJJKR. 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29. 

_ 

5 

12 19 

20 ..— 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

2 

9 

16 

23 

.30. 

_ 

0 

13 20 

27. .— 

3 

10 

17 

24 

— 

3 

10 

17 

24 

31. 

_ 

nr 

i 

11 21 

2 H. 

4 

11 

18 

25 

.— 

4 

11 * 

18 

25 

1 *• 

1 

8 

15 22 

29. .— 

5 

12 

19 

26 

— 

5 

12 

19 

26 


2 

9 

16 23 

80..— 

0 

13 

20 

27 

i— 

6 

13 

20 

27 

*-. 

8 

10 

17 24 

31..— 

7 

14 

21 

28 

— 

7 

14 

21 

28 

—. 

4 11 

18 25 

—1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

— 


OCTOBER. 


NOVEMBER. 


DECEMBER. 


_ 

7 

14 

21 

28. 

_ 

4 

11 18 

25. .— 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29. 

— 

5 

12 19 

26. .— 

3 

10 

17 

24 

SI 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30. 

— 

0 

13 20 

27. .— 

4 

11 

18 

25 

—> 

3 

10 

17 

24 

81. 

— 

tv 

1 

14 21 

38. 

5 

13 

19 

26 

— 

4 

11 

18 

25 


1 

8 

15 23 

29. .— 

6 

13 

20 

27 

— 

5 

12 

19 

20 

_ # 

2 

9 

16 23 

30..— 

* 

14 

21 

28 

— 

6 

13 

20 

27 

—. 

8 

10 

17 24 

—1 

8 

15 

22 

29 
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COMMON YEAR ALMANAC. 



JANUARY. 



FEBRUARY. 



MARC 

H. 


i 

8 

15 

23 

29 

# 4 _ 

5 

13 

19 26.,- 

— 

5 

12 

19 

26 

2 

9 

10 

23 

30 

. .- 

6 

11 

20 2 

7. 

— 

6 

13 

20 

27 

3 

10 

17 

21 

31 

. ,- 

7 

14 

21 28..- 

— 

7 

14 

21 

28 

4 

11 

18 

25 

_ 

.! i 

8 

15 

22 - 


1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

5 

13 

13 

19 

26 

_ 

.. 2 

9 

10 

23 - 


2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

6 

20 

27 

— 

.. 3 

10 

17 

24 - 

. 

8 10 

17 

24 

31 

7 

14 

21*88 

— 

.. 4 

11 

18 

25 - 


4 

1 

18 

25 

— 



Ana# 




MAY. 




U!N] 

c. 


_. 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30..- 

-- 

7 

14 21 

28. 

— 

4 

11 

18 

25 

—- 

3 

10 

17 

24 

_. # 

1 

8 

15 22 

20 . 

— 

5 

12 

1 !) 

26 

„_ 

4 

11 

18 

25 

__ # 

2 

9 

16 23 

30. 

— 

0 

13 

20 

27 

_ 

5 

12 

19 

26 

—,, 

3 

10 

17 24 

31. 

— 

7 

14 

31 

28 

_ 

6 

3 

20 

27 

—.. 

4 

11 

18 25 

—. 

1 

8 

15 

23 

29 

_ 

7 14 

21 

38 

_,. 

5 

12 

19 20 

•—. 

3 

9 

10 

23 

30 

1 

8 

15 

23 

29 

—.. 

6 

13 

20 27 

—. 

8 

10 

17 

24 

— 



.1UI.Y. 




AUmiRT. 



SEPTEMBER 


_ 

2 

9 

18 

23 

30.. 

_ 

6 

JB 20 

27. 

— 

3 

10 

17 

24 


8 

10 

17 

24 

81.. 

_ 

y 

U 21 

28. 

— 

4 

11 

18 

25 

— 

4 

11 

18 

25 

. 

1 

5 

15 23 

20 . 

— 

5 

12 

19 

20 

— 

5 

12 

10 

20 


2 

9 

16 23 

30. 

— 

0 

13 

20 

27 


6 

18 

20 

27 

—.. 

3 

10 

17 24 

si. 

— 

7 

14 

21 

28 

__ 

7 

14 

21 

38 


4 

11 

18 25 

— . 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

1 

8 

15 

23 

29 

— .. 

5 

12 

19 20 


3 

9 

16 

23 

30 


OCTOBER 



NOVEMBER. 



DECEMBER. 


1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

.— 

5 

12 

19 26 

. — 

3 

10 

17 

24 

31 

2 

9 

10 

23 

80 

.— 

6 

13 

20 27 

.— 

4 

ii 

18 

25 

— 

3 

10 

17 

24 

31 


7 

14 

21 28 

.— 

5 

13 

19 

20 

— 

4 

11 

18 

25 

— 

. 1 

8 

15 

22 29 

.— 

0 

13 

20 

27 

— 

5 

12 

19 

26 


2 

9 

16 

23 80 

. — 

7 

14 

21 

28 

— 

6 

18 

20 

27 

— 

! 3 

10 

17 

24 — 

. i 

8 

15 

23 

29 

— 

7 

14 

21 

28 

— 

. 4 

11 

18 

25 — 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

— 


Rule for Finding’ any Day of the Week. 

Set off Die two right-hand figures, ami divide Uie left- 
hand figures by 4. Put the remainder at Die left of the 
figures pet off, and the sum will be found in the table 
under the day that begins the year. Ex.— 1882; divide 18 
by 4: remainder, 2, which, before the figures set oil, makes 
282, which, in the table, is under Sunday. Take 1007; set 
off. as before, and divide; the answer will be 807, which 
year, as also 1907, begins on Tuesday. Take the Millen¬ 
nial of American Independence, or the year 2770; set off 
the 76, divide the 27 by 4, and 3 remains, which shows 
376—a leap year, under Thursday. 

For any day in any year, you find in Die Calendar table 
the first day of the year to lie., say Sunday. Then all the 
dales in the first line of the almanac table, from left to 
right, are Sundays; the next, Mondays, and the last, 
Saturdays. For leap years, which appear only under a 
star (*), consult Die leap year almauuc. Ex.— On what day 
of the week was the Declaration of Independence made? 
The date was July 4, 1776; 17 divided by 4 leaves 1, which, 
prefixed to the right-hand figures, makes 176, which, in 
Dio table, is under Monday, and a leap year. The first day 
of July, in the leap year almanac, is Monday, and tlie 
fourth is Thursday. In the same way, we find that the 
one thousandth anniversary, July 4, 2776, will come ou a 
Sunday. 
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PHRENOLOGY. 




fgfy -vt* vqp 




•p'-(r/.-' y^jr 


^iri^i^UMA'N nature is tlie highest subject of 

. >*Wm* i.. 


5Sk 3E?\ i ->S 


<■ luiman study. Mail looks at Ids fellow 

'“ r <»ff*Ss?S man who is a, stranger to him, and 
g wonders who and what he is. For 

^many ages men have been seeking for 
jfjjfe, a rule hy which to judge strangers, 

^ and learn, without the. necessity of a 

long experience, the disposition, capa¬ 
city and tendency of men. The face has been studied, 
the band lias been 

to tell us what men 
may expect in the 
way of fate and for- 

physician' of Vienna 

eommeuced giving lee- : k i !^Sap; 1 

lures on human char- 

PH,his, Phrenobigv, ns 

this subject,in cornice- ’ 


'Us L I rsjgossipX 




tion with some illustration, may he interesting to 
our readers. 

The symbolical head hero presented shows the 
locution of the Phrenological organs, and in the field 
of each organ a picture is made designed to illus¬ 
trate the character of the organ in question. Firm¬ 
ness, on the top of the head, is indicated hy the 
stability of the pyramid, and the obstinacy of the 
mule, or the man who is contending with him. 

Veneration is shown 

extends to the vencra- 

Samaritan ; Con- 

fears detriment to her 
chicks; Secretive¬ 
ness, by the fox; 
Acquisitiveness, by 
the miser counting his 
gain. These illustra¬ 
tions, of eourse, are 
simply to help tho 
memory and make 
vivid the impression. 


SYMBOLICAL HEAD.—Ti.Mj 8 XKATtx«; ttjk Nature or rack Organ or the Brain. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF PHRENOLOGY. 

The term Phrenology- signifies discourse on ilie 
mind, and advocates of this science claim that it is 
based on certain -definite principles, which are as 
easily understood as the science of chemistry or the 
laws of natural philosophy. 

Phrenology claims to explain the powers and 
faculties of the mind by studying the organization 
of tho brain during life. Its doctrines, briefly 
stated, are: 



Buain in Tins Sinri.u 


1. —The brain Is the organ or instrument of the mind. 

2. —Tlio mmd 1ms many faculties, some of which may 
be stronger or weaker than tho rest in the same person. 

3. —Each faculty, or propensity of the mind, has its 
special organ. 

4. —Size of brain, if the quality be good, is the true 
measure of its power. The brain, when deficient in size, 
or low in quality, is always connected with a low degree 
of mental power. Among the lower animals, the brain Is 
found to ho largo and complicated in proportion to tho 
variety aul strength of the faculties. 

5.—Organs related to 
each other in function are 
grouped toucher In the 
brain. F m example, the 
organs of Intellect are lo¬ 
cated in the forehead ; 
those of tho social nature t > y 

th* oBMtimm. in the back-head ; those 
of passion, appetite, and self-preservation mumbowwu. 
' in the side-bead ; those of aspiration, pride, and ambition, 
In the crown; and those of sentiment, morality, sympathy, 
and religion, In the top-head. 

6,—As each function of the body has Its specific organ, 
•o each faculty of the mind, each sentiment and propen¬ 




sity has Its own organ. If this were not so, each person 
would exhibit the same amount of talent or power on all 
subjects, such as arithmetic, language, music, mechanism, 
memory, reasouing, love of property, courage, prudence, 
pride, etc. Everybody knows Hint persons rarely show 
equal talent on all topics. A man may be a genius at one 
thing, and find it impossible, by long I raining, to become 
even respectable in other things. This would not ho the 
case if the mind were a single power and the brain a single 
organ. As the senses of seeing, hearing, tasting, smelling, 
etc., are not always possessed by each person in an equal 
degree of perfection, these several powers being dependent 
on different organs, so the mental faculties and disposi¬ 
tions are sometimes very unequal in a given person, owing 
to tho greater strength or weakness of their respective 
organs _in the brain. Partial genius, partial idiocy, and 
partial insanity sustain tho phrenological theory of tho 
mind. 

7.—The quality or temperament, of the organization de¬ 
termines the degree of vigor, activity, and endurance of 
the mental powers. These temperaments are indicated by 
external signs, including the build, complexion, and tex¬ 
ture. 

There are three Temperaments, known as the Motive, 
Vital, and Mental. 

Tim MOTIVE temperumeut, corresponding lo the bil¬ 
ious, lias a strong, bony system, an abundance of muscle, 
dark, wiry hair, dark eyes, rough, prominent features, dark 
complexion, and a great disposition to locomotive effort. 
tMOTiva tkbnsbamisnt. The motive temperament, in its in¬ 
fluence on mental manifestttUou, is 
favorable to dignity, sternness, deter¬ 
mination, power of will, and desire to 
govern and control others. It gives 
slowness of passion, desire for heavy 
labor or large business, ami a liability 
to miasmatic diseases. 

The VITAL 
temperament is 
evinced by largo 
lungs, a powerful circulatory sys¬ 
tem, and large digestive and assim¬ 
ilating organs, abundance of blood, 
and animal spirits. The form is 
plump, tho limits rounded and 
tapering, the complexion light or 
florid, with an inclination to take 
on flesh as age advances. This 
temperament is a combination of 
tho sanguine and the lymphatic as set forth by Mr, Combe 
and oilier writers ; but as the digestive and assimilating 
organs, which constitute the lymphatic temperament, to¬ 
gether with the respiratory and circulatory systems, which 
constitute the sanguine temperament, are really vital 
organs, we regard their combination into one, under the 
name of vital temperament, as both convenient and philo¬ 
sophical. 



YITAl. TEMrERAJIKNT. 


VEKAZZANO. 



WBlTEVlltl.U. 
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THE BRAIN. 


MBNTii, TKjtr«iiiM*NT. The MENTAL temperament (form¬ 
erly called nervous) depends on the de¬ 
velopment of the brain and nervous 
system, and is indicated by mental 
activity, light frame, thin skin, lino 
hair, delicate features, nml large bruin 
as compared ■with the body. It im¬ 
parts sensitiveness and vivaeity to the 
mind, a disposition to think, study, or 
mkuani Tiros. follow some light and delicate business. 
The structures which, in excess of great predominance, 
determine these temperaments, exist in each individual. 
J„ one person one temperament may predominate—in the 
next, another. They eau be modifier! by proper training. 
When combined, they give harmony of character and ex¬ 



cellent health. 

The strong, black lialr, rough, prominent features, and bony devel¬ 
opment of VrmzsMio Indicate toughsess and endurance; the power 


and hardihood of the Motive temperament. The deep chest, rounded 
face, aud glowing countenance of Whltcfleld Indicate the Vital temper¬ 
ament ; and he was known for ardor, strong affection, and Impassioned 


eloquence. 

The large top-head of Melancthon Indicates a predominance of the 
mental temperament, which gives a tendency to thought, philosophy, 
moral sentiment, and an appreciation of the beautiful end (esthetics!. 


TKKrKIlAMKNTB COMBINED. 



sin loan pu ask i in. 


In Sir John Franklin we find the strength of 
the Molive ternperaimJbt, tho plumpness 
and ardor of the Vital temperament, and 
sufllelent amplitude of th« bntta Indicate 
a full degree of tho Mental temperament; 
thus, all being combined, ho was har¬ 
monious ; strong Without being rough; 
ardent without impulsiveness; thoughtful 
nml studious, without being too abstract or 
excitable. Persons bo organised are for 
tuilute. Genius often comes from unbal¬ 
anced development, some faculties being 
greatly in excess; but more often, vice, 
crime, or misfortune are the result 




-COMPOSITION 


OF THE BRAIN. 


Tim bruin is a large, organized mass which, with its 
enveloping membranes, completely fills the cavity of the 
skull. It is a soft, jelly-like substance, very much like the 
marrow in our hones. Tho interior portion, which is of 
a whitish color, is composed of exceedingly small tubes, 
which are the beginnings of the nerves. There are two 
sets of nerves—those of feeling, and those of motion; 
both are, as far as can bo discovered, the same in struc¬ 
ture and composition, but, as the oliiccs which they per¬ 
form are entirely different, there is something about them 
that the keenest physiologist cannot understand. Nor can 
wo understand how the brain receives Impressions through 
one set, and sends out messages and causes motion through 
another set, for this would be to understand how mind 
ads upon matter, and how the spiritual is connected with 
the material. The nerves are telegraph wires; and, to 
illustrate their uses, suppose you place your finger upon 
a pin point, which piercing the nerves of feeling, they 
instantly convey the intelligence \, the brain, and, quick 
as a lightning flash, tt command is sent down over the 
nerves of motion to remove the linger. The nerves of 
feeling and motion spread all over and throughout tho 
body, but in the head are found the still more wonderful 
nerves of hearing, seeing, smelling, and tasting, each dif¬ 
ferent in its functions from all the others, and capable of 
performing no other. 

PROPORTION OF SUBSTANCES IN CHAIN. 


Water. about 75} 

Fat. “ 9} 

Albumen . “ 7 

Phosphorous. “ 2} 

Balts, Acids, etc. " 0} 


100 


Out of 25(5 skulls carefully measured by himself, the late 
Dr Morton constructed tin: following interesting table, 
showing the relative capacity of the human skull, and, 
indirectly, the brain-power, in the different races: 


IIACE. 

NO. OK ^ 

capacity in rente inch law. 

BKHl.l.tt j 

MEAN. 

LAHOK8T. 

RMALLKKT 


52 | 

87 

109 

75 


10 ! 

83 

93 

69 

]\1al.vy.. 

18 1 

81 

89 

04 


147 

82 

109 

60 

Ethiopian... . . 

20 

! 

94 

65 


WEIGHT OF RED 1,1,8 
(Of very nearly the saint the). 


A Greek. 27} ounces. 

“ Mulatto.26 

“ Negro.32 

Another Negro.28] *' 

« •' . .21] “ 

A Congo “ 27j " 

“New Zealander.26} ** 

“ Chinese. 23} “ 

*• Gipsy..82 

AVERAGE WEIGHT OF THE BRAIN. 

Anglo-Saxons (English and American).. 45.70 ounces 

French. 44.58 " 

Germans. 44.10 “ 

Italians. 44.00 " 

Americans (aboriginal race). 44.37 ** 

Hindoos ...42.11 “ 

Kaffirs (Africans).. 45.00 “ 

Negroes “ .... 40.50 “ 

Bushmen “ . 88,00 “ 


Malays and Oceanic race, from 89.60 to 43.70 


♦ 
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THE TELEGRAPH. 


'0 application of electricity has 
contributed more towards ad¬ 
vancing the convenience and 
comfort of man than the inven¬ 
tion of the Electric Telegraph. 
The telephone enables us to 
converse byword of mouth with 
persons within circumscribed 
distances ; the electric signal calls the 
engine to subdue the flames that threaten 
_ to destroy our homes; hut the telegraph 
g^2|W alone lias power to convey our thoughts 
immeasurable rapidity over land and 
under sea, enabling us to communicate 
with friends and places in distant lands. 
The merchant, sitting at his desk, quotes 
to his customer the prices of the hour 
in cities thousand of miles away ; tho 
statesman, pondering over some knotty question 
of political economy, turns for reference and assist¬ 
ance to speeches andpinions delivered perhaps 
hut’a few hours prcVmus by diplomats in another 
part of tho glebe. To circumscribe the jwwer of 
electricity and the valuo of tho telegraph were to 
attempt the impossible ; it vanquishes thought in 
speed, annihilates distanoo, and almost outspoeds 
time itself. Millions of dollars are invested in 
lines of telegraph, and thousands of persons arc 
employed in their construction and operation. 
Lawyer and client, doctor and patient, manufac¬ 
turer and merchant consult together, and the busi¬ 


ness men of tho world effect transactions for mill- 
ions*cvory day. 

ANCIENT METHODS OF COMMUNICATION. 

Beforo the application of electricity to methods of con¬ 
veying news from place to place there were inonj crude 
inventions for that purpose, which, while they answered tho 
j requirements demanded of them, performed their work so 
imperfectly that they were constantly liable to error. 

| Important news, in France, a century or two ago, was 
shouted from the top of a high hill ; a person at a distance 
j hearing it answered the sender, and shouted it, to a third 
j party, who in turn cried the message, and news traveled in 
j this manner long distances quickly, This method was 
| employed in the time of ftosnr in calling the fieoplo In 
1 arms. Fires Sighted upon elevations gave signs m their 
arrangement which could be, readily understood. A signal 
fire upon Hero’s tower lighted Leander across the Helles¬ 
pont. In the Middle Ages a fiery cross shone along tho 
British coast, announcing the approach of ihe Normans. 
Signal jiosts were organized systematically in France by 
Louis XL, and for a long time tins method was sufficient 
for all purposes of transmission. 

The aerial telegraph came next, consisting of great towers 
erected on rising ground in tho country. These lowers 
were surmounted by movable turrets which could he turned 
to any point to which it was desired to send a message. 
Above the tower wore two long black arms connected by 
j an immovable bar. The arms, moving in various ways, 
i made signs which represented words and even complete 
j phrases. This worked well enough in clear weather, but in 
I rainy or foggy atmospheres its operation was ineffectual. 

INVENTION OF T11E ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 

Fora time tho electric telegraph was considered a mere 
curiosity. Tho system invented by Professor Morse in 1831 
was looked u(>on as chimerical, and he was obliged to wait 
eight years before ho succeeded in getting his invention 
before the public, although its machinery was almost as 
perfect as It is at the present day. Many savants in ancient 
times astonished the world with experiments, the chief 
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motor of-whieb was electricity. Among thaw may be men¬ 
tioned the Abbd Noblet, Dafuy, Mesmer, and Oagliostro. 
Ill 1790, Galvani discovered a singular fact which has 
been followed by the most splendid results, and later Volta 
brought to light, the. voltaic pile. Many persons claim that 
the, true inventor of the eloctric telegraph was Wheatstone, 
who set up the first telegraph line in England and after¬ 
wards one iu France ; but the Morse system is the simplest, 
and has been generally adopted in nearly all countries. 
There are now in all about fifty systems. 

THE DIGNEY SYSTEM. 

The Dionet prepares the di-pa.vb by means of a special machine 
called a perforator. A baud of paper passes under two Keys, one of 
which being depressed the paper passes under without indentation; 
when the other is depressed a steel punch cuts into the paper, making a 
single point Two consecutive pressures upon the second key give 
l.wo points run together, or a dnbh, The dot and dash nsed by Morse 
as an alphabet are employed lu this method. The band of paper 
unrolls from the perforator with a message written upon it in these 
characters, and it can tie revised, if it is desired, before sending. The 
band of paper is placed in a inmopriator. • 

This instrument is composed of an ellmwod lAer easily movable, 
one arm of which reals constantly upon the perforated paper. The 
battery communicates with the lever anil the line instrument with the 
metallic plate over winch the puper rolls; when the lever drops on the 
paper no current passes ; when n falls on a perforation tt touches the 
metallic plate, and the current passes into the line, thus repeating the 
message as It Is cut into the band In tins manner the receiver will 
register a dispatch exactly similar lo the one placed lu the manipulator. 
\ skillful operator will send by this system 175 letters a minute; the 
irdmury, or Morse method, will send about one bundled uud fifty. 

OTHER SYSTEMS. 

The Uuoms) Thlmibavu is beginning to be employed on great lines ; 
il is very ingenious, but very t (implicated. Cassbu.i's Pantci.eiiuai-u 
I mnsmits even Hie Holograph of the operator, and works perfectly 
during a tbumler-showei. 

THE MORSE SYSTEM. 

The Mouse System operates entirely by sound, and it Is said that 
xourul ruulLtifj was discovered by the operators noticing the action of 
the iwmalnn In waiting Ihc message on the pa;ST band made peculiar 
sounds In time limy hecainc so familiar with these sounds that they 
read without recourse In ihn written menage. The operators became 
flu proficient that the register or receiver was entirely done away with, 
which proved to be a great saving to the companies. In this system the 
armature is furnished with a steel point or sty le, winch makes marks In 
the form of dots and da-ltca on a strip of paper where the receiver is 
used; these arranged In combinations form an alphabet. Without the 
receiver the Idlers aie f(.,me,l iti I,lie same manner, and are read by the 
duration of the sound of the armalim striking ou the upper and lower 
binding screws Shadmv-rendiiig by means of a point of light reflected 
upon a scale from a mirror Incdo-ed In a magnetised frame sti“pended 
by a human hair, is used in long distances, where If is impossible to 
locale intermediate Mutuum, a 1 in submarine cables. 

TELEGRAPH LINES. 

('onstrurdion of telegraph lines is a work of no ordinary undertaking. 
The courtly through which It is to pa-w has to be explored, and the 
sen lee- of exporienv.-u engineers must lie engaged. The shortest route 
is gemiain elio-sn, running along a highway or railway if possible; 
forests must Is avoided , sudden turns should not occur ; where curves 
are necessary, lliev should la* designed as long as possible, so that the 
solidity of the supports are not endangered. The ports should be 150 to 
aw feet apart ; new supports ruay lie added if the weight of the wires is 
too great. Posts are sometimes charred to avoid decay. Across them 
arms are placed, on which porcelain or glass cups are fixed tn a reversed 
position, to avoid accumulation of moisture. The wire passes around 
ihi-'o rnps, und is thus insulated from the earth. The wire is galvan¬ 
is'd. sire from » in Id, a mil" of wire weighing about 375 pounds. When 


wire is being run, the ends are twisted firmly together by means of a 
tackle and vise. When wire runs through damp places like tunuela, it 
should be covered with gutta percha. 

HOW TO TELEGRAPH. 

Those who desire to instruct themselves in telegraphy will 
find below the. Mouse Alphabet, Figures, Punctuation 
Points, and a correct form of a telegram. .Diagram* show¬ 
ing a constructed line, illustrations of a way station, and 
cuts of the instruments used in transmitting messages, will 
also be found in the following pages. 

TELEGRAPH ALPHABET. 
A.BCDEF GHI 

J K LMNOP Q 
RSTTJV W X Y Z 


& 

FIGURES. 

1 3 3 4 5 6 


7 8 9 0 




Period Comma Interrogation Exclamation 
Semicolon Italics Quotation Paragraph 

Fraction 4 


CORRECT FORM OF TELEGRAM. 

6 Pd 25. Tkjsnton, N. J„ May 24th, 1882. 

To Thompson's Telegraph Institute, 

New York. 

Send mo circular of your institution. 

J. L. Davis. 

The foregoing message shop Id be thus written On the line: 
w 


The check (CK) § Pd 25 signifies that there are six words 
in the message, and that the pries of transmission W 35 
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cents; the abbreviation “ Pd,” shows that the dispatch is 
prepaid. When “ CoL” aeoonipanics the cheok, it indicates 
that the charges are to be collected. The month and fear 
of the date are never sent over the line. The abbreviations 
“Fr.*(from) "Big.” (signature) are never copied by the 
receiver. 



*Tht! above diagram Illustrates the maimer of connecting wires, instru¬ 
ments, and batteries on Much a line, batteries being placed at each end 
of the wire. Buttery A has its zinc pole connected to the earth and its 
coppei;to the line ; and the other battery at B presents Its zinc pole to 
the Hue and its copper to the earth. If both batteries were connocted 
with the same pole to the line, they would neutralize each other, and 
no current whatever would be produced. The line is connected, a* 
shown, from the battery to the drat Instrument, and on to the neat, In 
auch a way that the current is made to pass through each and every 
Instrument oq the route. 

Each office has a call or signal for itself. Any one or two 
letters of the alphabet will suit, and serves in working over 
the line as the name of whatever office it is applied to. One 
office desiring to communicate 
with another writes on the line 
the call of that office three or four 
times, followed by his own call, 
and repeats this operation inde¬ 
finitely, or nntil he is answered 
by the office called. The officer 
answering the call makes the in¬ 
ter “ 1 ” three or four times, and 
signs his own calL The receipt 
of a communication is answered 
by tho signal “0. K.” followed 
by the signal or call of the office 
receiving it. If the receiver, 
from any cause, fails to read or 
undenisnd any portion of the 
communloatidn, he calls for a re¬ 
petition by “ breaking in ” and 
aayiug “G. A.” (gj ahead), and 


giving the last word understood by him. If he wishes It 
repeated entirely he says “K. R” (Repeat), 

With wires of many miles in length, main batteries, con¬ 
taining a large number of cells are placed at the eml sta¬ 
tions. The return circuit is made through the entire dis¬ 
tance of the earth, and each office connected with the line 

_ in the manner here described. The means 

employed to “tap” a telegraph line 
(which is sometimes done in case of rail¬ 
way accidents and for other purposes) are’ 
very simple. The wire is cut, and its 
two ends connected to a portable instru- 
in the hands of a “sound" ope- 
■who may then easily read all that 
tiie wire. 

1b frequently attracted to out-doot 
lines, and thereby enters the offices, sometimes 
damaging the Instruments or even setting Ore to 
curtains or other inflammable material about the 
instrument tabic, a simple instrument called 
Lightning Arrester mid Cut-out” is used for 
the purpose of Intercepting and carrying to the 
earth snch discharges of lightning as would be 
liable to catisedamage. Tills apparatus Is entirely 
effective, and is a complete safeguard against 
lightning. * 

RELAY. 

The Relay Is used only on main lines, and la 
made with greater or leas resistance, according 
to the length of the wire. It is connected in the main line, and is 
operated by tile key. The Armature of the relay closes the local cir¬ 
cuit by striking the screw above the magnet, and Is simply the key to 
work the local sounder. 

In the previous description It is assumed that the instrument is worked 
directly by tlusciirrent sent along the line. Xu long circuits, however, 
•direct working could only be accomplished by great battery power, os, 
owing lo Inevitable loss by leakage, a current loses greatly before it 
reaches Its destination. It Is found to be a much better arrangement to 
have the Instrument worked by a “ local current ” derived from a local 
battery at tho receiving station. 

When Iwo stations far apart are to be connected by telegraph. It Is 
usual to transmit the signal ton hall way station, and thence to ro-trang- 
mit It. This is done by maktug the Intermediate Instrument act as a 



THE BELAY. 
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relay. The mechanical contrivance for this purpose 1“ too complicated 
to be described here. 



'--tJl 



AHBAHOXHBKT OF A WAY STATION. 

The annexed plan shows the Instruments and connections of a way 
station. The line enters at L, passes through the lightning arrester, 
X, and thence through the relay, M, key, K, arid hack to the 
lightning arrester, and thence to the next station by the line L', 
The button C, arranged as shown In the figure, Is called a "Cut-out.” 
When turned so as to connect the two wires leading Into the office, 
it allows the lino current to jiass across from one to the other without 
going through the instruments. The Instruments should a^w&ys he 
cut out, by means of this apparatus, when leaving the office tem¬ 
porarily or for the night, and also during a thunder-storm, to avoid 
damage to the apparatus. The local circuit commences at the X pole 
of the local battery, K', and through the platinum points of the relay 
by the binding screws 8, 4, thence through the rounder coils, 8, and 
hack to the other polo of the battery. . 

Othes essential pitta arc the Post Sounder (used in offices 
to receive from i, the Key, with circuit-breaker, and the Battery, by 
moans of which action is produced. If the hattety is a gravity bat¬ 
tery, it has the copper in the bottom of a gloss jar, and the xinc sus¬ 
pended in the top, The circuit Is formed by connecting with wire the 
copper (or positive pole) to the bindlug screw of the key, aud the sine 
(or negative jiole) to the bindlug screw of lho rounder. A small qnsn- 
tlty of blue vitriol is plaeed in the bottom of the jar, and the jar filled 
with water to cover thh vine ; the Instrument ia then In condition for 
operation. 
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The art, of writing by signs, otlior 
than those in ordinary use as the 
written signs of speech, anil so 
brief and simple of formation 
that the writer may record the 
utterances of a speaker as fast, or 
nearly us. fust, as they proceed from 
his lips, is commonly known us 
“ Short-hand Writing.” The best 
known of the modern systems of 
writing in this style is called phono¬ 
graphy, or more generally, perhaps, 
stenography—the former word sig¬ 
nifying writing bg sound, and the 
latter short, or brief writing. There 
are numerous other methods or sys¬ 
tems of writing in short-hand, such as brachy- 
graphy and taehygraphy, J/ut none (if these arc in 
such popular repute or wse, as stenography. 

Short-hand writing in some form has been in 
use to a greater or less extent for nearly two thou¬ 
sand years, and it is said that the first short-hand 
writer who has left us any remnants of his work 
was 'Marcus Tullius Tiro, a freedman of Cicero, 
whose records of the oratory of his time are pre¬ 
served and known in the form of the “ Tironian 
Notes.” The, system by which lie wrote the ora¬ 
tions of the great Homan orators must have been 


something of lhe most arbitrary and complex char¬ 
acter, for Seneca, the philosopher, who lived about 
IJic beginning of the Christian era, is said to have 
added about five thousimd characters or signs. 
And, us if the system were still incomplete, Cyprian, 
a Carthaginian bishop, added to it many notes. 

The “Tironian Notes” flourished and were 
popular with the learned for about five hundred 
years, and then the Emperor Justinian practically 
suppressed them hy forbidding the chroniclers to 
write tlie text of his codex by the “catches and 
short-out riddles of signs.” This would seem to 
indicate that the characters were used riot merely 
for the purpose of catching the extemporaneous 
language of orators and speakers, but also as the 
means of recording matters of history, the inscrip¬ 
tion of laws, decrees, and statutes in the empire. 
It is the opinion of scholars, who have made close 
research into the antiquity of short-handwriting, 
that the Tironian system required the labors, at 
one time, of several writers to take the words of a 
single orator, each one taking all the words he 
could, and that then the notes of all the writers 
were united and matched or dove-tailed together, 
so as to furnish the complete transcription. It is 
claimed also that Xenophon used a system of 
short-hand in writing the record of his “Memo¬ 
rabilia ” of Socrates, but there is no existing evi¬ 
dence of it, and many scholars are at variance on 
the point. 

The origin of any thing approaching a system, 
or alphabetical method of writing English by 
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short-hand, dates back to the early part of the 
‘ seventeenth century,when one John Willis, an Eng¬ 
lishman, devised a stenographic alphabet. His 
system, however, though a creditable beginning, 
was nevertheless incomplete, and though many 
others “improved” on it, no very important 
practical advance was made until William Mason 
published his works on short-band between 1672 
and 1707. Mason’s system was the basis of what 
in later jears became known as Gurney’s system, 
which is still in use by the members of that family 
in reporting the proceedings of the British Parlia¬ 
ment. 

Mason was followed by many others, some of 
whom developed great improvements in the art up 
to the close of the eighteenth century, among the 
best known being Byron, Taylor, Odell, and Mavor. 

It was in the years 1837-40, however, that 
short-hand writing was reduced to philosophical 
exactitude, and was made comparatively easy of 
acquirement by Isaac Pitman. His manual has 
run through thirteen or‘fourteen editions, and in 
each there art* “improvements” of real practical 
value. Besides this it has been improved on bv 
his relative Bran Pitman, of Cincinnati, James 
E. Munson and Andrew J. Graham, of New York, 
and other practical phonographors, until it is now 
equal, in the hands of an accomplished writer, to 
the task of recording verbatim the most fluent and 
scholarly orators and lecturers of our time. 

Next to the. English and American authors, the 
Germans have been most industrious in Ihe im¬ 
provement of short-hand, and the French arc 
third. There are, however, systems for writing 
in short-hand the Russian, Swedish, Punish, 
Spanish, Italian, and of her languages. Types 
have been invented for the printing of books in 
short-hand, and the literature of tho art, printed 
both in the ordirmn alphabets and the short-hand 
characters of these languages, would make a library 
of many hundred volumes. 

THE PRINCIPLE OF MODERN SHORTHAND. 

The principle of the modern system of phonetic short-hand 
writing is exceedingly simple, while singularly complete; 
mid the credit for i.lto invention or discovery of a plan of 
systematizing the signs in abort-hand writing so as to philo¬ 
sophically represent the sounds in onr language is due to 
Isaac Pitman, In every one of the methods of writing by 
short-hand which preceded his there was a lack of system. 


Many of the signs were purely arbitrary, and the same writ¬ 
ten character, in comparatively slight changes of position or 
relation to other writtenteharacters, frequently represented 
entirely different sounds. 

As the basis of his system, Pitman hit upon the idea of 
using the sectional lines and curves of a subdivided circle as 
the signs to represent all of the consonant and some of the 
occasional vowel sounds. To illustrate th£ simplicity, of tho 
plan, and at the same time give some idea of the mode of 
s' s, representing the sounds by the signs, a few 
/\. examples will suffice for the purposes of this 

f——A V_J article. 

\ J ?iie signs referred to are all included in 

V_ the annexed formation and division of the 

parts of a circle. 

THE CONSONANT SOUNDS. # 

The primary or elementary consonant sound signs obtained 
from this configuration, are the following:— 


PB ID Ch d 


F V ThTH,S Z 


THE VOWEL SOUNDS. 

The vowel sounds are represented by minute signs, in the 
form of dots and dashes, placed before and after, and in 
certain relations to these consonant signs.- To briefly illus¬ 
trate tliis idea, it is only necessary to give a single example. 
A dot, u trifle larger than the usual sign for $ period (thus .) 
in one position is used as tho-sign of the vowel E; in 
another as the sign of A. Place that dot before the stroke 
represent ing T, and we have the signs of the two sounds 
which belong to and form the spoken word, “ Eat, ” while 
the Mijierfluotis renter letter a, with its unuttcred sound, 
is omitted, and it gives (be full sound thus, ‘| of the word 
ET. Take the same dot. vowel sign, and place it aflertho “ t ” 
sign, thus and it gives the sign for the sounds In the word 
“tea,” but again omitting the superfluous letter A, as 
though the word were spelled TE. Put the same dot in this 
position -i and it gives us the sound of the word “ate,” as 
though it were s[>ellod AT. Place the vowel dot behind or 
after the “ t ” stroke and ik produces the sound of the word 
“Tay.” thus, !•. \ 

All of those consonant signs Wo capable of being united 
to each other ut their initial or terminal points, forming 
words, thus, !•_— take —as if it was spelled TAK, the Anal a 
being in any ease a superfluity. 

Examples of other junctions of the oonsonants are these: 

VIVW1 —' 
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Id this way words are formed, and the simplicity of the 
method of forming them, as compared with the ordinary 
forms required in English spelling and writing, cannot be 
better or mow forcibly illustrated than in the word “ take,” 
given above, a vertical and a horizontal sign joined, with a. 
dot between them. It is this easy form of expressing tho 
sounds of spoken words that makes it practicable by the use 
of short-hand writers to record tho extemporaneous words 
and speeches of orators, actors, and preachers. 

TIME REQUIRED TO MASTER THE ART. 

The art of writing short-hand is altog^hcr a relative art— 
one of degree. For example, it is quite possible to team the 
art, so as to be able to write a letter in phonographic, char¬ 
acters, in two or three weeks of vigorous study. But. 
botween that degree of the mastery of the art and f he exjiert. 
accomplishment of reporting a sermon or address as the 
words issue from the lips of a fluent speaker, there, is a gulf 
as wide as that which separates a sign-painter from a Bier- 
stadt, or a brewer's truck-horse from a racer or trot ter. But 
to learn short hand so as to write 100 words a minute, 
generally requires two years of study and practice. 

Tim acquirement of the art bo as to lie truly expert, re¬ 
quires a vast amount of practice and persistence added to 
natural capacity and aptitude for the work. Out of every 
one hundred young persons who undertake to leiirn short¬ 
hand writing, not over five per cent, become first-class, 
expert writers ; ton per cent, become fairly good ; twenty 
per cent, will be good dabblers* merely, and tho other sixty- 
five per cent., after losing months of time in study and prac¬ 
tice, will give it up in disgust. 

THE BEST AGE TO BEGIN THE STUDY. 

To become a good short-hand writer one needs to begin 
the study and practice of tho art between the ages of 14 and 
18 years. Of course much depends, in short-haw) as in 
every-thing else, upon tho natural aptitude and tuot of the 
Individual, and there may be some expert phonographers who 
began to study the art as early as 12 years or as lute as 24 
years. But the chances of success between these extreme 
Tanges are largely m favor of the 12 year-old. Being more 
or less intimately acquainted with nearly al! of the most 
rapid and accomplished stenographic writers in the United 
States—and American short-J*and writers are the equals, 
perhaps the superiors, of any in the world—the. writer lias 
taken pains to inquire asXo this question of age, and the 
result of such inquiries is that 14 years to 17 years maybe, 
considered the best time at which a lad or girl should begin 
their studies. 

WHAT IS REQUIRED OF SHORT-HAND 
WRITERS. 

To become successful as a short-hand writer, the beginner 
must set out with an abundant stock of energy and con- 
siderable patience. Behind these qualities there must lie : 
first, a good liberal education, a quick, clear intelligence, 
rapid faculties of perception and distinction, excellent hear¬ 


ing, and a quick, nimble hand and wrist for the use of pen 
or pencil. Tho necessity of all these qualities will be under-, 
stood and appreciated when it is remembered how rapidly 
tho syllables, the words, the sentences of speech flow from 
the mouths of speakers, and that the phonographer must 
keep pace with them, and not only hear them correctly, but 
record them legibly in the short-hand characters. 

The logic, or reason, or coherence of the ideas conveyed by 
the speaker is not necessarily a matter for which the reporter 
is accountable, nor is the style, or felicity, or elegance of 
the form of expression an affair which need concern him— 
but the phonographer should be able to correct all errors or 
misconceptions in grammatical rule or style of construction, 
if required to do so. 

The process of transferring instautly to a written record 
the extemporaneous, perhaps unstudied, utterances of a 
speaker calls for a most singular, prompt, and clear exercise 
of both mental tmd physical powers. The ear must, be alert 
to carry to the. brain the chain of word-sounds ; the brain is 
required to interpret the meaning of these sounds, and at, the 
same instant mentally call up the phonetic sign which in writ¬ 
ing records the words. Next, it telegraphs through the nerves 
to the hand the recollection or original suggestion of the 
forms of t he characters or signs which will express the words, 
and finally, it. is required to guide the muscular action of 
the fingers, hand, and arm, hi making these signs. 

To think merely of the lightning-like rapidity with which 
these mental and physical operations, acting in concert, must 
be carried out, and that every syllable calls for their exer¬ 
cise, while these minute syllabic operations follow each other 
at the rate of five hundred to one thousand per minute, 
and are sometimes required to ho maintained for hours 
without any intermission, save the almost nnappreeiahle rest 
of the ordinary rhetor ieal pauses, one may be led to suspect 
that the art is at once dedicate and its praetice straining to 
the last degree. It is no idle remark to say that a day's 
sharp work at short-hand writing involves v. greater amount 
of fatigue and exhaustion than does an equal number of 
hours sjieiit at brick-making or at lumbering in the back- 
woods. The. writer of this article has had actual exjierienee 
in all three of ihe occupations, and submits the statement 
as one of actual fact. 

SPEED IN WRITING. 

The speed attained in short-hand writing is a matter about 
which there is no little diversity of opinion among short¬ 
hand writers themselves, and there is probably about, as 
much imagination indulged in respecting it as there is 
among turfmen concerning tho “time” made by their own 
private trotters. 

The New York Stenographers' Association adopted a rule 
providing for a test examination of candidates as a condition 
upon which their election de[iended, and the rate required to 
be reached was an average of one hundred and fifty words 
per minute, in a trial of six minutes’ duration.* But such a 
test of itself proves very little as to the actual merit or 
ability of the writer. He may be put to great disadvantage, 
or he may be favored by the examining committee. 
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THE PBINCIPEES OP SHORT-HAND WHITING. 


It does not necessarily follow that the most rapid speaker J 
-« is the most difficult, to report verbatim, Henry Ward 
Beecher, for example, rates as a speaker who utters about 
two hundred words jier minute, but most short-hand writers 
will admit that they prefer to report him instead of many 
other clergymen who do not exceed one hundred and sixty 
or one hundred and seventy words per minute. This is due 
to the fact that Mr. Beecher’s style and method is so clear, 
even, fluent, and distinct, lie has bursts of rapid and 
fervid eloquence, but even these are even and well-balanced, 
not jerky, confused, or indistinct, as is the ease with many 
speakers. . 

Many years ago the writer sat beside an accomplished short¬ 
hand writer, and saw him write, while “the watcli was held 
on him,” as the horse jockeys say, for two minutes and a half 
at the rate of tiireo hundred and two words a minute. But. 
he was not, writing from dictation. He wrote, from memory, 
a selection from the tragedy of Julius Ctcsnr, and it is 
doublfui whether any man, or woman even, could have 
clearly and distinct ly uttered the wordsut that rate of speed. 
The aspirant for phonographic honors, however, need not 
surrender because lie fails to attain such speed us that. If 
he gets to the point where lie can write one hundred and 
ilfty words per minute, and read or transcribe the notes read¬ 
ily either an hour or a month afterward, lie may consider ! 
himself an efficient writer. Of course a higher rate of speed 
without, any diminution in legibility makes him still more 
proficient. j 

The beginner should carefully avoid sacrificing legibility ] 
to rapidity. Charles Pickens, himself an expert stenogra- i 
pher, gives an amusing account in *• David Copperfleld,”of a 
learner who lias attained tile power of w riting, but who cun- ! 
not decipher his own notes. 

It is almost superfluous to state that persons taking down , 
a speech in short-hand should have about half a dozen pen¬ 
cils sharpened, so that no time need be lost, if the, point of 
one of them should happen to break. 


REMUNERATION OF STENOGRAPHERS. 

A stenographer who can write from one hundred and 
sixty to two hundred words a minute can earn anywhere 
from $2,000 to $10,000 a year, according to the patronage he 
can command, and if it could be ' ‘ picked up" in three or 
six months, there would soon be thousands of stenographers, 
instead of the few score, perhaps fifty, really accomplished 
writers to be found in the whole State of New York to-day. 

There are fivo hundred phonographers in Now York City 
who arc fairly fast and legible writers, but as they are only 
of mediocre ability, they are employed mainly as amanuenses 
and stenographic secretaries, and earn from $000 to $2,000 
a year. 

SYSTEMS OF STENOGRAPHY. 

According to the claims of stenographic authors there are 
some fivo or six “ systems ” of phonetic short-hand, for each 
of which toxt-lxioks and manuals have, boon published, but 
coming to the consideration of phonographic shorthand only, 
wo may say that there is only one, system in fact, and that is 
the original Isaac Pitman system. 

The systems of Benn Pitman, Andrew J. Graham, James 
K. Munson, und I). L. Scotl-Browne, are nothing more than 
modifications and elaborutions of Isaac Pitman’s system or 
principle of writing. They are, however, very careful and 
(onseientious efforts, and there is not one of them that is 
not an improvement on the original work. But, the Isaac 
Pitman manual of to-day. the thirteenth edition, is a long 
way in advance of his manual of thirty years ago. Isaac 
Pitman holds the same relation to these other authors that 
Watt, the inventor of the steam engine, does to modern en¬ 
gine builders; granting, of course, that if Watt were alive to¬ 
day and building engines, he would not lie still building 
the old style engines, but would be putting them together 
with “improvements” and “modifications,” as the other 
builders are doing. 



































SOCIAL ETIQUETTE. 



ESTERFIELI) cl o fi n e cl 
^ > °^ rnss ’ 9 a ® ur *' "f 
pleasing. It denotes that 
JM^w^Kirlrolir^ case and gracefulness of 
manners which first sprung 
)^BsSSs^a^BM ML ° up in cities, connected with 
a desire to please others by 
M aji , anticipating their wants and 

wishes, and studiously avoiding wliat- 
gSErayp) ever might give them pain, 
v Courtesy displays itself in the address 

and manners ; it is shown more espe- 
oially in receiving and entertaining 
others, and is a union of dignified co.h- 
TfiK? plaisance and kindness. The word Eti- 
qnette is of Anglo-Norman origin, and 
*• formerly conveyed to those who used 
it a far di&erent signification from what it does 
to-day. Etiquette originally specified the ticket 
tied to the neck of hags, or affixed to handles to 
denote their contents, and a bag or bundlo thus" 
ticketed passed unchallenged. The present mean¬ 
ing of the word was developed from the fact that 
our ancestors had their codes of manners written or 
printed upon cards or tickets, and hence the mod¬ 
ern slang phrase “ the ticket ” is not so meaning- 
leas as one might suppose. 

Etiquette is the code of politeness enforced in 


woll-brod society. It relates entirely to the observ¬ 
ance of certain exterior forms in the social inter¬ 
course of men and women ; so that a person may bo 
polite with that innate and unstudied courtesy, 
which the French call the politeness of the heart, 
and yet he entirely ignorant of etiquette. 

But there is no reason why one who'is naturally 
polite should not master that acquired and artificial 
politeness which is called etiquette, for etiquette 
can be taught; politeness must he horn in a man. 
He may understand the minutest details of formal 
etiquette, he may pass with easo and distinction 
all the tests of social life, and yet remain a boor at 
heart. On the other hand, a man may be rude in 
his manners, may transgress etiquette continually, 
and yet he a gentleman at heart, because deference 
to women, and kindness to and consideration for all 
are natural to him’. 

A man or woman possessing already this'genuino 
substance of politeness can easily master the estab¬ 
lished rules of etiquette, that pass-word by which 
polished society defends itself from vulgar intru¬ 
sion. 

When a man is fully conversant with etiquette, 
he may still fear to move in society for some time 
before he obtains that self-unconscious ease which 
is the highest distinction of the well-bred man. 
“True politeness,” says Pope, “consists in being 
easy one’s self, and in making everybody about one 
as easy as one can.” But when one has practice 
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enough in social forms not to be afraid of making 
social blunders, be will soon acquire that presence 
of mind and self-confidence which will sustain him 
easily on all occasions. H 

True politeness is always the same, while the 
rules of etiquette vary with time and place. A 
sincere regard for the rights of others in the small¬ 
est matters, genuine kindness of heart, good taste, 
and self-command are at the foundation of all good 
manners, and can nevergrow out of fashion. A per¬ 
son who possesses these qualities can hardly be rude 
or discourteous, no matter how far he may transgress 
conventional usages. In cultivating politeness, as 
in every-thing else connected with the formation of 
character, we are too apt, to take a superficial view 
of the subject. Many persons endoavor to acquire 
those manners which are merely stereotyped for¬ 
malities and do ljot call for self-sacrifice or any ac¬ 
tion prompted by a good heart. They forget that 
the golden rule, do unto others as you would they 
should do unto you, contains the very soul and life 
of genuine politeness. Unless children and young 
people are taught by precept and example to abhor 
what is selfish and to prefer another’s pleasure and 
comfort to their own, their politeness will be en¬ 
tirely artificial, and exercised only when dictated 
by self-interest and policy. The essence of the 
worldly code of ethics is selfishness : that of the 
Christian is disinterestedness. 

Some persons have the “instinct of courtesy” 
so largely developed that they hardly need to culti¬ 
vate politeness, but the great majority of us must be 
content to acquire the rules of good breeding by 
study and practice. Lord Chesterfield, who was 
naturally deficient iu that grace which afterward ! 
distinguished him as the most polished gentleman 
in England, said, “ I had a strong desire to please, 
and was sensible that 1 had nothing but the desire. 

1 therefore resolved, if possible, to acquire the 
means too. I studied attentively and minutely the 
dress, the air. the manner, the address, and the 
turn of conversation of all those whom 1 found to 
be the people in position, and most generally al¬ 
lowed to please. I imitated them as well as I'could; 
if I heard that, one man was reckoned remarkably 
genteel, I carefully watched his dress, motions, and 
attitudes, and formed my own upon them. When 
I heard of another whose conversation was agree¬ 
able and engaging, I listened and attended to the 


turn of it. I addressed myself, though de trU 
mauvam gr&ce (with a very bad grace), to all the 
most fashionable fine ladies; confessed and laughed 
with them at my own awkwardness and rawness, 
recommending myself as an object for them to try 
their skill in forming.” In this way Lord Chester¬ 
field became the most polite man in ‘England. 

There are many forms now in vogue, in what is 
called fashionable society, that, under the circum¬ 
stances which called them into existence, are ap¬ 
propriate and beautiful, but which, undor changed 
circumstances, are simply absurd ; and there are 
other forms or observances over which time and 
place have no influence, and which are binding in 
every instance. A due regard should always be 
paid to all little courtesies and elegances, and care 
should be taken that the first impressions are fa¬ 
vorable ; but the grand secret of never-failing pro¬ 
priety of deportment, says Madame Celnart, “ is to 
have an intention of always doing right.” 

“ Maimers ninkyth man ” has the same force as 
ever. Goodness of heart, however boundless; 
learning, however jirofound; and accomplishments, 
the most brilliant and varied, are not in them¬ 
selves sufficient to make, us pleasant and agreeable 
members of society—a knowledge and practice of 
the laws of good-breeding must be added, to make 
a perfect whole. Your character may be inesti¬ 
mable ; but if you speak loudly, or with a vulgar 
twang, if you are boisterous in your behavior and 
eschew the requirements of society, your best 
friends will—bohind your back—lament that you 
arc so little endowed with manners, although “an 
excellent creature.” “Manners recommend, pre¬ 
pare, and draw people together; manners make the 
fortune of the ambitious youth—for the most part, 
his manners marry him, and he marries-manners.” 
The principle and groundwork of thesejaws is, that 
they tend to add materially to tho happiness and 
comfort of tljose around us,'smooth and soften the 
contact of the individual atoms which are inces¬ 
santly coming against each other in the restless in¬ 
tercourse of the busy world, and add a charm to 
the quiet monotony of every-day life. Acts of at¬ 
tention and thoughtfulness shown to those around 
not only make their days pass more easily and 
happily, but at the same time ennoble the doer, 
and provoke a sweet return of kindly feeling and 
good-will.. 
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SALUTATIONS. 


n LTHOUGH then: are many 
fery-day forms of salutation, 
3od sense will •teach that they 
loulJ vary in stylo with persons, 
me, place, and circumstances. 
Never present a passive hand, 
or one or two lingers, but grasp 
the right hand of n friend for a 

introduced toun unmarried lady 
1 their hands, unless she offers 

au takes off or touches the hat 
n acquaintance. He rises when 
or leave, the room, bows to slrnti- 
nds his right hand lo friends. On 
,wing-room where there is a party, 
3 lady of tlxe house Indore speak¬ 
ing to any one else. 

Gentlemen when saluted by gentlemen need not uncover 
the head. When saluting a lady a gentleman raises his hat. 

Unless the right ham! is disabled, a gent leman dots not 
u@e the left; he should apologize if compelled to extend his 
left hand. 

In, meeting in the street, the lady generally first bows to 
the gentleman, in America, unless the gentleman be much 
older or a very intimate acquaintance, if lie wishes to 
address the lady, he will turn round and accompany her 
for a little, or even a long distance. 

, ' Many persons maintain, however, that a gentleman should 
always bow first to a lady, no matter whether she returns it 
or not. If he se6S by her face that she does not. wish to re¬ 
turn it, he eaft refrain from bowing the next time. 

• A gentleman takes off his hat to a lady who is with a 
gentleman whom he knows, the latter being the first to salute. 


If u gentleman meets a lady on a stairway, lie lifts his 
liat respectfully. If both are about to ascend the stairs, 
the lady stands aside fora moment midftilows the gentleman, 
who will bow, to go first; should they be descending the, 
stairs, the gentleman bows and allows the lady to go down 

first. 

A gentleman curries his hat, cane, and gloves in his left 
hand mi entering a room, as the right hand must he free to 
salute Iris friends. lie need not, and at, present does not. 
remove the glove from his right, hand. The hands should 
not he gloved while receiving friends. 

Should a gentleman on the street see a lady at a window, 
he may salute her, if she has recognized him first; hut a 
ludy cannot, while on the street, recognize a gentleman at a 
window. 

In bowing to a lady « gcutlemun lifts his hat with the 
hand farthest from the lady. • 

If a lady with whom a gentleman is walking is saluted by 
another gentleman, the former acknowledges the salutation 
by removing his hat. 

In meeting afrietid with whom lie is likely to shake hands, 
a gentleman removes his lint with the lott hand, in order to 
leave the right hand free; and he does not put out his hand 
until ho is quite near the person whom he is about to 
salute. 

lie always returns a salutation, no matter how humble the 
person who gives it may lie. 

“ A bow,” La Fontaine Buys, *’ is a note drawn at sight. 
If you acknowledge it, you must pay full amount.” 

As grace should attend all tho movements, whether of 
man or woman, the manner of bowing, shaking the hand, 
walking, and speaking should be at once refined ancf ele¬ 
gant 

The liow should lie a graceful bend, or inclination of the 
head ; not a hasty movement, nor a stiff jerk. A gentleman 
should raise his hat. indeed take it off his head, but not 
with a flourish,®or soizo it. with a sudden dash, as is now so 
often seen. There is great art in making a bow, dignified 
and stately, but at the sume time neither stiff nor awkward; 
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anfl how much luoro difficult is it than people suppose to 
tliake hands well t » 

In what a variety of wuys are our hands shaken in the 
course of the year, and how few of those ways are pleasant 
ones 1 Sometimes our hands are seized and violently agi¬ 
tated to and fro ; at others, a limp, nerveless something is 
dropped into our outstretched palm, which shows no sign of 
life while in our possession. There are people, who from no 
feeling of affection, hut simply from a vicious habit intended 
to express heartiness and cordiality, squeeze your fingers 
until the rings upon 
I Item enter into 

your flesh. Others 
—and 1 think this 
the most trying or¬ 
deal—retain your 
hand in theirs for a 
length of time, and 
ever and anon give 
it a little shake by 
way of adding 
presnement to their 
inquiries about your 
welfare. This latter 
custom is a very old- 
fashioned one, but 
now and then one 
is rendered uncom¬ 
fortable by encoun¬ 
tering it. Each one 
of these forms of 
hand-shaking is 
most irritating and 
objectionable. Take 
the hand offered you 
* firmly ; be careful 
to grasp the hand, 
not the fingers mere¬ 
ly, w h i c h has a 
ridiculous e f fc c t; 
give it a gentle pres¬ 
sure, and then re- 
■ limpiish it : do not 

lift it up to shake, 
neither let it drop 

—heartiness and cmdiulity should be expressed. 


INTRODUCTIONS. 


T is neither necessary nor desirable to introduce 
everybody to everybody, Before introducing 
persons In each other, endeavor to discover if 
such is the wish of both. When people are 
thrown together accidentally or unavoidably, it is much 
better not to hesitate, but to make thei^Vnown to one 
another. The rule.- of introductions are substantially the 
same for both sexes 


OBWILBSCEIf. 

In making introductions be careful to present the inferior 
to the superior, as Mr..B. to the Rev. Dr. C. 

When neither difference of rank or sex exists, the younger 
person is introduced to the elder. 

Friends may present friends at the house of a mutual ac¬ 
quaintance. 

When two gentlemen call upon a stranger dp business, each 
should present the other. 

Tf u gentleman requests you to present him to another 

gentleman, who is 
his superior in social 
position, you should 
first obtain pennis- 
sion of the latter, 
and a lady’s permis¬ 
sion should always 
lie asked before one 
gentleman presents 
another to her. 

Gentlemen are al¬ 
ways introduced to 
ladies, not ladies to 
gentlemen. 

The form required 
for introductions is 
very simple, viz. r 
“Mr. Ross, permit 
me to introduce to 
you my friend, Cap¬ 
tain Lock wood,” 
then (turning to the 
Captain) “ Captain 
Lockwood, Mr. 
Rosff.” Thetwoger- 
tlemen may then 
shake hands and ex¬ 
change courteous re¬ 
marks, or merely 
bow. 

Tho members of 
your own family arc 
always introduced 
by mentioning their 
relations, in this 
way: “My father, Mr. Ross,” “My daughter. Miss Ross,” 
or “Miss Mary, Mr. Ross ” A g^itleman’s wife is simply 
“ Mrs. Iloss,” and if their be another Mrs. Ross in the fam¬ 
ily she is spoken of us “ My sister-in-law, etc.” Ills notcon- 
siderod good form for a gentleman to speak of his wife as 
his “lady,” nor to enter his name on a hotel register as 
“Mr. Ross and lady.” 

When introducing jiorsons, lie vory careful to speak their 
names plainly, and on being introduced to another, if you 
do not catch his name, say without hesitation or embarrass¬ 
ment, “ 1 beg your pardon, I did not hear tho name.” 

If a gent Ionian meets an agreeable person at tho house of 
a friend, ho may converse with him without the ceremony of 
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an introduction. Their presence in a friend’s house is a 
sufficient guaranty ol their respectability. 

When many persons are to be presented to one person, as 
at a reception, it is necessary only to name ibe honored guest 
once, as “Allow mo to present Mr. Johnson, Mr. Gray, Mr. 
Morton,” and soon, a bow emphasizing each name. 

When introducing persons of rank, never forget their 
titles. » 

Persians that are known to have achieved fame in any way 
are always given the credit due them. If a foreigner, who 
is not otherwise noteworthy, is to l>e introduced, it is as 
“ Monsieur Vincent, from Paris,” or “ Lord liilloway, from 
Dublin,” and so on. If a painter or author is presented, the 
introduction should be “Mr. bossing, the author,’' or “the 
well-known painter, Mr. Brown,” &c. 

If a gentleman should meet in a friend’s house a person 
with whom he is not on friendly terras, etiquette requires 
tliat he should be courteous towards him for t he time. 

A gentleman should never let the lack of an introduction 
prevent him from promptly offering his services to any I 
unattended lady who may require them; he should lift his i 
hat and politely ask permission to assist her, and, when (tie ■ 
service has been accomplished, bow and retire. j 

The act of “cutting ” can only be justified by some strong i 
instance of bail conduct in the person to be cut, but a cold j 
lx>w, which discourages familiarity without offering insult, 
is the best mode to adopt, towards those with whom an 
acquaintance is not deemed desirable. 

Introductions, given at a party to a stranger visiting in 
a city, must be followed by recognition us long as the visit 
continues. 

To introduce to a friend a person who is in any way ob¬ 
jectionable, is an insult which fully justifies a withdrawal of 
friendship. 


RULES FOR LADIES. 

Unmarried ladies are presented to married ladios, the 
younger to the elder. 

When two ladies are introduced they sliako hands. 

Young ladies simply bow when introduced to unmarried 
men. 

A lady may present another lady at the house of a friend, 
but it is always better to allow the hostess to perform the 
ceremony.' 

Ladies should not dance with gentlemen to whom (hey 
have not been formally introduced, although an introduction 
by the master of ceremonies is jierfecUy in order ; even 
i then the lady’s permission should be asked, il' the enter- 
1 tainment be a public one. At a private ball, the lady of the 
; house may introduce a gentleman to a lady without the 
permission of the latter, in order UiaI he may ask her guest 
to dance; but the lady is not obliged to consider her partner 
ns an acquaintance afterwards unless she please 

Tfae manner in which an introduction is made is very 
simple: * , 

“Miss Morton, permit me to introduce you to my friend, 
Mrs Howard,” or "My sister, M ran toward,” or “My 
mother, Mrs, Howard," or “ My sister-in-law, Mrs. Howard," 
as the ease may be. and then (turning to Mrs. Howard), 
“ Mrs. Howard, Miss Morton.” 

II is often better to have one’s relatives introduced to 
friends by other friends instead of directly. Of course there 
are many exceptions to this rule. 

The relatives of one's friends, when introduced by the 
latter, liecome acquaintances, but may be dropped if they 
j seem objectionable 

Ladies may pas-s or “ cut ” a gentleman on the st red, but 
it should be very carefully done, and never without, good 
cause; it iB bettor to bow coldly. 
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I FOB LADIES. . 

IRS' visiting cards should be of 
ie material, and a little larger 
in those of gentlemen. They 
iuld be engraved in plain 
ript with letters of a medium 
, 0 , “ Mrs.” or “ Miss” should 

be prefixed, unless there is 
a title of some kind Mo 
Indy will allude to her hus- 
religious, military, naval, or 
;i( ion or titles on her card. Her 
or honoring designation may 
f others, but she should never 
hem 

huraeters are often used, but 
form,” Cards should be en- 
e Italian characters and with- 
bossed surface, or men oston- 
letters. When (ho address is 
I be engraved in the lower left- 

hand corner. 

Persons in mourning use /> card with a black border with 
the inscription in heavy shaded script. 

InKngland, if a person thinks a stranger wlm hns left a 
raid a desirable aequunuance, he sends him an invitation to 
• all. In America, i,t'«’eve|\ it is the prevailing custom to 
mpiire an introdm lion, wdiieh nuiy take place by card: 
indeed, the card has, to a certain extent, taken the place of 
formal letters of Introduction, unless there is some special 
reason for the. latter, 'Pile introdm ing lady writes upon the 
upper left-hand comer of her visiting card. 






cJ^ld '-J. 




This card is put in a fine envelope with that of tbo lady 
wishing to be introduced. The envelope may be sent by 
either jiost or messenger. Tho lady to whom the two cards are 
forwarded, or some of her family, must call in person, or 
send special message by private messenger to explain. If 
the call is made, tho introduction should take place within 
three days. This visit must be promptly returned unless 
an “At Home” day is noted upon the visiting card, or 
mentioned during the conversation. If tho lady introduced 
lives at a distance, and there have licen no special courtesies, 
she must, leave a card with P. P. (!. (pour prendre congi; to 
take leave) written upon it, to show that she has left town. 
If only one visit has taken place on each side she need not 
call again, and her P. P. 0. card is the final courtesy re¬ 
quired. Jf she lues in town she may put her acquaintance 
in her visiting-list, but the first hospitalities are the privi¬ 
lege of the person whose acquaintance was sought. 

After a {lersonal introduction, the lady residing in town 
may leave a card, which must be responded to by a return 
card within a week. But if a reception day is mentioned 
upon the card, that, particular time cannot be passed over 
without a card or an apology. No furthor visits need be 
paid. 

When a lady changes her residence she must. leave hui 
curd, with he- new address, with those who have paid her 
visils. She nun send tho card by post to thoso who owe her 
a call. On leaving town for the summer, or to go on a 
journey, a lady must send her friends by post her own and 
her family’s card marked P. P. C., with her temporary ad¬ 
dress, When she ret urns she sends out her cards, v hich 
may have an “ At Home” day upon them. 

Three weeks before a young lady’s marriage she loaves her 
card in person , but she does not visit; her mother’s or chap¬ 
eron's card is left with her own j and, although the young 
lady’s name may have been engraved together with theirs 1 
before, at this time she has her own card and address. 

On the death, birth, private wedding, the entering of a 
new house, etc., of a friend, a card with some appropriate 
recognition of tho event maybe sent, A bouquet of cut 
flowers and a card are sent directly in ease of a death 
among one’s friends. Written expressions of sympathy are 
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confined to friends. The card must bo left in perton, or 
sent by special messenger. On such occasion no acknowl¬ 
edgment is necessary or expected. 

On entering a reception, cards are left in the hall. If an 
invitation has to be declined after it has been accepted, 
cards are left (by messenger) in the evening, and an expla¬ 
nation sent the next day. Invitations, cards, and replies 
may be sent by»mail, but a card of sympathy or of congrat¬ 
ulation must be left in person or by special messenger. 

Upon all formal occasions tho husband’s card goes with 
his wife’s, bnt their names are not usually engraved upon 
the «ame card except immediately after marriage. The 
mother’s and tho eldest daughter’s names am engraved upon 
the same card, during the first season of tho latter.’ 

rS (^ferrt-n ttt. 

If there is more than one daughter, I be form is, “ Misses 
Moore.” 

If a chaperon .introduces tho young lady fir ladies, then 
her visiting card is left with theirs, so that their connection 
is understood. 

When a son enters society his mother leaves his card with 
his father’s and her own. Within a week the cards of all j 
persons ihvited to an entertainment must bo left, by a mem¬ 
ber of the family upon the host and hostess, and also upon 
the person, if any, in whose honor it was given. This is 
strict etiquette, whether the invitation was accepted or de¬ 
clined. This duty must bo performed by the Indies of the 
family, or some one of them, and cannot Vie shared bj gen¬ 
tlemen. In the ease of death at a friend's house, however, 

a gentleman may leave a lady’s card. 

* 

FOB OENTI.EBIEN. 

A gentleman’s card is smaller than a lady’s, engraved in 
plain fac-eimilc or script, and. has Ins address in Hie lower j 
right hand comer. If it la- engraved, Mr. should be pre¬ 
fixed to the name, otherwise n»t. Visiting cards must never 
bear a business address. 

AH merely honorary or official designations must be 
omitted, except in cards intended for official visits only, Off! ■ 


cers of the army or navy may use their title if they choose. 
It is also customary for judges and physicians to use their 
titles, but it should be omitted by otheifprofessional men. 

A gentleman who has been introduced to a lady, and 
wishes to be put on her list of acquaintances, leaves his card 
at her house. If her mother or chaperon does not desire to 
enlarge her acquaintance, she pays no attention to his card. 
1 f she wishos his acquaintance, she invites him to visit, or to 
an entertainment, and ho must then call. 

If introduced by card or letter, he calls, asks after the 
ladies, and sends his own card and that of his introducer. 

An indefinite invitation given to a new acquaintance, 
without mentioning any particular time for calling, amounts 
to nothing, and he should not call upon the strength of such 
a vague courtesy. 

When a gentleman makes a call and acts for all the ladies 
of the family, ho sends in a card for each person. If he 
calls upon a young lady who is staying with friends with 
whom he is not acquainted, he sends in his card to the lady 
of the house, and asks to see her also ; it is customary for 
her to conic into the room before he goes away, and tell him 
that the friends of her guest, are always welcome. 

If he calls upon a young lady, sho may (if she has been 
“ in society ’’ for one season) receive him without her mother 
or chaperon, or they may be, present, during the call. The 
absence and not the presence of the mother or chaperon is 
more common in America, less common in England. 

A purely formal call should not exceed a quarter of an 
hour. On leaving, “good bye "should be said, in preference 
to “good morning,”or “good evening.” 

A gentleman who has asked an introduction to a married 
or elderly lady has no right to expect that she will care to 
continue the acquaintance, or will invito him to call, though 
she may do so. At their next meeting lie should wait for her 
to recognize him. 

A gentleman who is at leisure in the day-lime should call 
between two and five r. w. if engaged during tho day, he 
should call between half past eight and nine in the evening, 
and not earlier. 

Within a week after a gentleman has received an invitation 
to on entertainment, whether he accepted or not, he should 
call or leave a card upon tho senders of the. invitation. 

Every invitation, no matter what its nature, should be 
answered at once, and either accepted or declined. 

If a gentleman receives a card introducing another gentle¬ 
man, whoso card he incloses, he, roust call within tlireo days, 
or if unable to do so, send a messenger with explanations 
and courteous offers. 
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MORNING AND AFTERNOON CALLS. 

« §* T is not tho practice of good so. 

oiety to make calls before noon 
From two until five in iheaftrr- 
|Sfe lioon is the proper time. Such 
( alls are, however, often called 
morning calls. All ladies who 
r> arc in society have their rerep- 
3 ion days, and if these are 
known, it. is very impolite, cx- 
lise of necessity, to intrude at other 
ten ladies choose the evening for 
ttion time, but, whether it is the 
___ _ r evening, their hours should be 

regarded. The only exception to this rule 
vjPikVjftf is when visitors to the city or town, who 
c, ' u ^ n '^ uiherw! .e pay their respects, are per- 
inittwi to make calls when they can. Formal 
ulyf ealls are always made in the morning, and 
should not exceed twenty minutes, Agantle- 
e; man making a morning call should go alone, 
J unless ho has gained permission to bring a 
friend with him. 

Uentjpmen retain their hats in their hands, and do not re¬ 
move their gloves. 

Ladies do not remove, tlicir gloves, and retain their parasol 
in their hands. 

Thi' hostess will ring the Ml for a servant to open the. 
door for le r callers when they take t heir leave. 

Callers should always send up their cards first, and ladies 
who cidl in carriages do this by the fuotmft before they 
alight from their equipage. 


EVENING CALLS 

Are less formal, and more pleasant than those made in the 
morning, and intimate friends may prolong an evening call 
beyond tho usual hour. 

Calls made by strangers should be returned within one Week. 

Newcomers to any neighborhood are called on by'the 
former residents first. 

On ceremonial m'easions manned ladies leave their hus¬ 
band’s cards with their own. 

Never keep a visitor waiting ; it, is belter to receive him 
just ns you are than to delay 

Visitors from a distance may call earlier or later, aigl 
stay longer than neigtdiors. 

When your friends arc entertaining visitors from a dis¬ 
tance, you should rail upon both, and they should return 
your call within a week. 

It is not customary to offer refreshments to callers unless 
they come from a long distance. • 

Cards should be left, within a week after any social festival. 
When one has been prevented from accepting an invitation, 
it is polite to cal! as win as possible, and express regrets. 

When a lady receives a gentleman, she rises.from her seat 
to meet him, but resumes it al once. 

The hostess advances to meel a lady guest. 

A gentleman calling on a gentleman is received at the 
door, mid relieved by him of hat, ovsreoat, and cane. 

Never, while waiting the appearance of the hostess, be 
guilty of handling anything, or walking about the room, or 
interfering with the furniture in any way. Be careful not 
to turn your back on visitors, or to take out your watch, 
or in any way to manifest tedious anxiety to lie going. 

When one has said “good byo,” or “good day,” it is 
awkward to linger. . 

If your friend is dressed ready to go nut, do not make any 
remark about it, but take your departure at the earliest mo* 
meat without remark 
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JOHNSON says that 
in order to converse well, 
“ there must, in the first 
] Juce, be knowledge — 
there must ho, materials ; in the 
second jihtce. thorn must ho a 
command of words ; in the third 
place, there must ho imagination to place 
tilings in such views as they are not com¬ 
monly seen in ; and in the fourth place, 
there must, he a presence of mind, and a reso¬ 
lution that is riot to he overcome by failure— 
this lust, is an essential requisite; for want of 
it many people do not excel in conversa¬ 
tion.” 

The art of expressing one’s thoughts in 
clear, simple English, is one of the ut¬ 
most importance to those who mix in 
A half-opened mouth, a perpetual smile, a 
vacant stare, and a wandering eye are all evidences of i 11- 
hreeding. One should try to suppress all excessive emo¬ 

tion of whatever kind. As conversation is I he principal busi¬ 
ness in company, we cannot pa;* too much attention to it. 

Wit ill conversation consists more in finding it in others 
than in showing a great deal one’s self ; forif a man goes from 
our company-pleased with himself and his own wit, he is 
perfectly well pleased with us. 

A gentleman will never permit himself to low' his temper 
in society, and he will never talk al people, or “show off ” 
in strange company. 

' Women, clergymen, and men of learning or years should 
always be addressed with respect and attention. 

It is bad tasto to talk of fevers to a physician, or stocks to 
a broker, pr ip fact to talk “ shop ” of any kind. 

Conversation ought not to relate to domestic matters. Yet, 
as people take more interest in their own affairs than in any 
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thing’else, it is iwroark of tact to lead a mother to speak of 
her children, a young lady to talk of her summer at a water 
ing place, or, in winter, of her last ball. Ask the author 
about his forthcoming bool;,or the artist aliout his exhibition 
picture, and after having furnished the topic, you need onlv 
listen. 

Some persons spoil every parly they join by making it 
their only object, to prove that every one present is in the 
wrong hut themselves ; such ill-bred and dl-timed argu¬ 
mentativeness should ho strictly avoided. 

Advice is never to be given unasked, and information 
should lie asked for and given with caution. 

A gentleman will not make a statement, unless he is ab¬ 
solutely convinced of its truth. 

He is attent ive to any person who may lie speaking to him, 
and is equally ready to speak or to list on us the ease may 
require. 

lie never descends to flattery, although he will not with¬ 
hold n deserved compliment. 

If ho lias traveled he does not introduce that information 
into his conversation at, every opportunity. 

He does not help out, or forestall, the slow speaker, but in 
conversing with foreigners, who do not not, understand our 
language perfectly, and at times are unable to find the right 
word, politely assists (hem by suggesting it. 

He converses with a foreigner in his own language ; if not 
competent, to do so, ho apologizes and begs permission to 
speak English. • 

Ho does not try to use fine language, long words, or high- 
sounding phrases. ■ 

lie does not, boast of birth, money, or friends. 

The initiul of a person’s name as, “Mr. H.,” should never 
lie used’to designate him. 

Long stories should be avoided. 

One’s country or customs should be defended without hes¬ 
itation, but also without anger or undue warmth. 

Scandal is thO(sieast excusable of all Conversational vul¬ 
garities. 

When a grammatical or verbal error is committed by 
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persons with whom one is conversing, it is not to bo cor¬ 
rected. 

Words and phrases that have a double meaning are io be 
avoided. 

Politics, religion, and all topics sj>eeittlly interesting to gen¬ 
tlemen, such as the turf, I bo exchange, or the farm, should be 
excluded from general conversation when ladies are present. 

Gentlemen should not make use of classical quotations in 
the presence of ladies, , , 

• without apologizing for, ' 

or translating them, al- i f k $ /*.' / 

though there, are many i-i If / | / /i 

women iiow, whose cdu- \ ' , j \ 

na^ion^ Ih^i 

may be to liis company. FL 
Polite vulgarisms, ^>r < 1 ‘ 

the. last degree tiresome. 

Anecdotes sliould lie 
very sparsely introduc- 

carefully used us puns ; l)itj5F r 

and a pun should never HJ — Vt-3?--- ~;?y, 

be perpetrated unless it - 'f 

rises to the rank of wit- rHE TR . 

ticisin. There is no 

greater nuisance in society than a dull and persevering 
punster. 

It is always silly to try to be witty. 

It is bad breeding t< interrupt a person when conversing. 
Bofrtiin from the use of satire, even if you him muster of 
the art. It is permissible only as a guard against bnperti- 
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nonce, or for the purpose of checking personalities, or trou¬ 
blesome intrusions. Under no clrcumstanoes whatever 
should it bo used merely for amusement’s soke, to produce 
an effort, or in order to show off one's own wit. It must 
never be employed by a gentleman against a lady, though 
ladies are prone to indulge in the uso of this wordy weapon. 
Their acknowledged jxmition should, in the eyes of a time 
gentleman, shield them from all shafts of sotire. If they, 

on the other hand., 

invective bo^ ^ »ntioued/ 

'4^. Place' should always 
Death is not a proper 

' ^~~ sea-cuptain’s wife, or de- 

fonnities before a de- 

-A-TKTK. . , . ., 

fonned persou, or fau- 

uros in the presence of a bankrupt. For, as Heine says, 
“ God lias given us speech in order thatwemaysay pleasant 
things to our friends.” Wo ohould let it be the object of 
our conversation to please, and in order to do this, we 
should not converse on subjects that might prove distaste¬ 
ful to any person present. 
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SHOPPING. 

T should ho remembered that a shop is a public 
H&KaR* place, where one is seen and heard by strangers. 

i A genuine lady marks her goodness ami wis- 
%bSHms» dpm by using polite forms of speech. She will 
not say “fwant such a thing,” but "show me, if you please, 
that article.” A woman .of good sense ought, to have a very 
dear idea of what 
she requires before 
going shopping, 
and she will do well 
to fix in her own 
mind just what she 
wants to buy, and 
how muoh she is 
able to pay for it. 

Clerks have been 
heard to say: "It 
is a pleasure to wait 
upon that lady, for 
she always, knows 
what she wants, 
and she is so polite.” 

A lady will always 
find that those lit¬ 
tle phrases "if you 
please,” and "thank 
yon” will assist her 
very much in her 
shopping. If some 
other lady should . 
be examining goods 
»that you wish to 
loqjj at, wait until 
she !f through. * 

Never draw com* shop 



p&risons with goods of another store. When you leave 
the counter a slight bow is never out of place. On the 
other hand, familiarity on the part of the clerk should 
not be allowed, and if he is asked for advice it should be 
done in such a way that he will give it respectfully. 

STREET ETIQUETTE. 

Nowhere has a man or a woman greater occasion to exercise 

the virtue of cour¬ 
tesy than on the 
street, and in no 
place is the dis¬ 
tinction between 
the polite and the. 
vulgar more clearly 
marked. 

In England <md 
America it is not 
customary, as a gen¬ 
eral rule, for a gen¬ 
tleman to salute a 
lady with wjjom he 
is not. intimate, un¬ 
less he has received a 
slight bow of recog¬ 
nition, in order to 
give her an oppor¬ 
tunity of discontin¬ 
uing his acquaint¬ 
ance. But many 
gentlemen adopt 
the rule of tjie (Em 
ropean) continent, 
where the gentle¬ 
man always bows 
firul, leaving it op- 
INC. - tionalwitb the lady 
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to return his bow or not. The hat is raised with the hand 
farthest from the person saluted. 

When gentlemen are escorting ladies it is their duty to 
insist on carrying any article the latter may have in t heir 
hands, except the jmrasbl. 

Ladies and persons of rank or ago are always entitled to 
the inner path, and a gentleman walking with any person 
should accommodate his speed to that of his companion. 

Never leave a friend suddenly on the street without a brief 
apology. 

If a gentleman wishes to speak to a lady whom he meets 
on the street, ho must turn and walk with her. , t 

Never, except in a case of necessity, stop a business man; 
if you must speak with hint, walk in his direction, or if 
compelled to detain 
him, state your er¬ 
rand briefly, and 
apologize for the de¬ 
tention. 

A gentleman al¬ 
ways throws uway 
"his cigar when he 
turns to walk with 
ladies. 

In stopping to 
speak to an acquain¬ 
tance on the street, 
always step aside. 

If you are com¬ 
pelled to detain a 
friend when he is 
walking with a 
stranger, apologize 
to the stranger, who 
will then withdraw 
a step-or two in or¬ 
der not to hear the 
conversation. 

It is rude to stare 
at ladies in the 
street. 

Information asked 

by a lady or stranger should always be promptly and eour- 
teoully given. 

A gentleman should offer iiis arm to a lady or elderly 
person on long walks at night, or in ascending the stairs of 
a public building. 

A gentleman cannot under any circumstances “cut” a 
lady who has bowed to him. 

A gentleman who renders any service to a lady whom he 
docs not know will take his leave as soon as his good deed 
lias been accomplished. She may recognize him the next 
t ime they meet or not, as she pleases ; it is not considered 
amiss to do so. • * 

Do not look back after jtcrwms, or eajfc in the street; or 
walk too rapidly, or talk or laugh so as to attract attention. 

To talk of domestic affairs in a public vehicle or on the 
street, is very rudp. 


Never nod to a lady in the street, hut trice off jotfr hat ; 
it is a coiyrtesy her sex demand*. 1 

A lady should never leave a friend on the st reef suddenly. . 
without an apology. 4 

If a lady with whom you arc walking recognises the salute 
of ft person who is a stranger to you, you should return it. 
When a lady whom you accompany wishes to enter a store, 
you should hold the door open and allow her to enter first, 
if practicable ; and you must never pasB before a lady «ny- 
•where without apology. 

Ladies should avoid walking too rapidly. Loud talking on 
the street or in public conveyances is a sure sign of bad 
training. ' 

No gentleman wilt stand in the doors of hotels to stare at 

ladies as they pass. 

Do not eat in the 
street, or attempt 
to foroe "your 
way through' a 
crowd. 

Ladies should 
never bow to 
gentlemen unless 
they erasure of 
their identity. 

When a lady is 
crossing a mud 
dy street, she 
should gather her 
dress in her right 
hand, and draw it 
to -tile -right side. 

It is very vulgar to 
use both hands for 
that purpose. 

Ladies do not 
often take a gentle¬ 
man’s arm during 
the day, unless he 
is a near relative or 
FAxcrv faib. fiancr,, and in as- * 

cending tho steps of 

a public building, or on long walks, and in ^lie country, 

FANGY FAIRS. ' ’■ • ’% 

A gentleman should wear an* opera or dress hat to these 
entertainments. ' He should not “chaff” about the price 
appended to any article, nor demand change; should he 
‘overpay for any thing, the lady should hand the change 
without delay, leaving him the opportunity of offering tho 
excess as a contribution. t ' . 

It is always well for gentlemen to provide thomselvee Vith 
.such sums as they are willing to spend on such occasions, and 
ladies should remember that even tho smallest purchase 

deserves a “thank you.” * 

* * • Sr 

LIBRARY ETIQUETTE. ft 

Libraries are generally visited by persons who know the 
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Valae of books and quiet too well to disturb other*. Visitors 
to a library should remember to'be careful not to trim the 
leaves of a volume noisily, or to laugh or converse with 
acquaintances so as to annoy other readers. It is but mis- 
stable vandalism to make pencil marks, turn down a leaf, 
or bead back a book. Headers should be careful not to tear 
Or Sod a volume ; and visitors who go through the library 
building merely as sight-seers should move quietly, and if 
asked to write their names in the visitors’ book, do so at 
once. ‘ 

AT CHURCH. 

Church goers should always be in season, so as not to 
interrupt the congregation. A gentleman removes, his hat 
on entering a church. If he is accompanied by ladies, he 
opens the door of • 

tile pew and allows 
them to enter first. 

It should be re- 
nfembered that a 
pew is generally 
private property, 
and it is well for a 
stranger not to enter 
one uninvited, but 
to wait quietly for 
the usher to show 
him to a seat. 

Laughing or loud 
talking is inexcus¬ 
able in church, and 
if children are pres¬ 
ent, they should be 
taught to keep still. 

Social greetings 
should be exchang¬ 
ed before or after 
the service, but 
never in the body 
of the church dur. 
lng the hours of 
worship. What- at the ■ 

ever act of civility 

.is offered or Received should be acknowledged quietly, and 
every-thing arranged to prevent a noise. Hat, oano, and 
umbrella most be carried into the pew, and care taken that , 
they do not fall. 

Hue respect should always be paid to the observances of 
the church whioh one attends. 

It is not a mark of good breeding to crowd about the 
church door when the congregation is entering or leaving. 

On oerdtaonial occasions, the guests should always remain 
in the pew until the persons immediately interested have 
{Missed; they may then fall into position, and move with 
them to tire exit. 

•ETIQUETTE AT PLACES OF AMUSEMENT. 

"$hea a gentleman takes a lady to the theater, he should 
- sndsavor to secure seats in advance. 



No gentleman will leave his lady companion unattended 
between acts, unless requested to do so by her, or to obtain 
something for her. * 

.Never whisper during the performance of a play, nor hum 
the melody that is being sungson the stagd 
If a gentleman is in full dross he can visit any part of the 
house to speak with a friend, and it is permissible at the 
present time for gentlemen to appear without gloves. 

The rule ftf English theaters forbids ladies wearing bon¬ 
nets to occupy boxes. In the United States bonnets are 
often worn in the boxes of a theater, and even at the 
opera. t 

When an invitation is given to the opera or theater It Is 
proper to inquire if a box is preferred; if it is accepted, a 

carnage should al¬ 
ways ordered, if 
the ladies propose 
to wear full drees or 
to go unbonneted. 
Light opera cloaks 
may be worn. A 
light evening bon¬ 
net and gloves are 
sufficient everting 
dress for a concert 
or (heater, unless 
one occupies a box. 
OeiM lenien of course 
need not wear full 
dress unless ladies 
f/^j do, and a gentle- 

’' mum may escort a 

lady in such a cos¬ 
tume to the opera 
in any of the public 
conveyances.. The 
fashion of wearing 
large hats has made 
it quite permissible 

- for young Indies to 

heater. . remove their hats 

after taking their 

seats. Both at matinees and evening performances if she 
lie in demi-toilet she may visit with her escort tb V foyer 
to chat with promenaders between acts. 

ETIQUETTE OF TRAVELING. 

Whether one travels for pleasure or business, it is always 
well to know the times for the departure and arrival of trains, 
and the hotel accommodations along the way, and to secure 
the tickets the day before. In this way a crowd and much 
discomfort may be avoided! 

The lower berth both of steamers and cars is always de¬ 
sirable. It should be as nea£ the middle of a train as possi¬ 
ble, as the middle car is less likely to meet with an accident 
It is always easy to obtain guide-books, and it is' well 
to do so. • 

When a gentleman is escorting a lady, he will, of course. 
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• secure before starting all that can be obtained for her com¬ 
fort Be should attend to tickets and checks for baggage, 
study the railway time-table, and secure a carriage to take 
her to the train or steamer. If they are going by train, he 
should learn where they ale to stop for refreshments or 
rest, and what hotel accommodations he can secure. 

No gentleman will address a lady while traveling, unless 
he can be of some service to her. 

If a gentleman 
is requested by a 
lady to close a win¬ 
dow that he may 
have thoughtlessly 
opened, he will do 
so at once, for he 
can go to the plat¬ 
form for fresh air, 
while the lady must rji-S. 
necessarily keep 
her seat. 

Friendships 
made while travel¬ 
ing usually end 
with a courteous 
bow at the termina¬ 
tion of tho journey. 

Ladies can travel 
without an escort, 
and may uccepl 
the aid of any gen¬ 
tleman whose ser- 
vices are c o u r- 
tcously.offered; but. 
the officers and em¬ 
ployes of railroads 
or steamers are al¬ 
ways willing to as¬ 
sist a lady when 
asked, and she will 
do well \o accept 
their aid rather 
than that of a 
stranger. 

Ladies shou id * 
carry as few par¬ 
cels os possible, and 
be careful not to in¬ 
convenience other 
people with them. 8Tm,I ° KT,WBTTE ' 

If a lady is traveling by train and without escort, she 
should not leave the train for exercise unless accompanied 
by another lady, and then they should not loave the walk 
beside which the train stands. The porter will always bring 
refreshments to the cars for ladies who do not wish to go out • 
tor them. 

STUDIO ETIQUETTE. 

. it is not right to enter a studio without being asked by 
the artist; nor, if invited, to go late. 


Children should never be taken to a studiomerely to kee 

folio, or disturb any article that may be of iaterest^wiJi^ 
first asking permission. > , ' . 

If a person fa to have a sitting, be should attend at the 
exact time. If tho ttrtist be at work, any. notice of hfa opera¬ 
tions may annoy and disturb him, and the sitter has tto right 
to look about the studio unasked. * «* 

All artists have ' 
reception days, and 
ladies who count 
. artists among their 
social friends, will 
pay their respects 
to them on such 
days, “Studio 
days ” have become 
very fashionable in 
all large cities the 
Inst few years, and 
many ladies go in 
parties of four and 
six; but etiquette 
allows a lady to 
go alone, if she 
chooses. Loud 
talking, laughing, 
or pushing before 
\ others who are ex¬ 
amining a picture 
fa very rude. Gen¬ 
tlemen always re¬ 
move their hats in 
studios and pic¬ 
ture galleries, and 
ladies should be 
very careful not 
to pass remarks 
or exchange opin¬ 
ions about pic- 
tures with their 
friends in a loud or 
offensive manner. » , 

It is not proper to ask the artist whother a pic¬ 
ture has been executed upon an order, nor even 
to ask whether it is for sale, unless entertaining 
seriously the thought c$ purchase. 

In art galleries the rules given for studio eti¬ 
quette should be observed. Canes, umbrellas, 
and parasols should be left with the custodian. Con¬ 
versation should be carried on in a low tone.* Do not 
stand too long bqforo one picture, as others may wish 
to view it from your position. Disparaging comments 
should not be t<fc freely or too loudly made, as they may 
reach the qgr of the artist or of his friends. To dueling 
buying a catalogue, and afterward seek far information 
from those who have, Is h confession of either poverf$*or 
meanness. . ’ ..' .. 
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K EMBER that politeness is an 
tide for overy-day wear. If we 
ly -use it on special and rare oe- 
sions it will be sure to set awk- 
irdly upon ns; and if we are not 
well-behaved in our own family 
circle we are not likely to be so 
elsewhere. A man who acts 
nembers of his own family and 
■iso the common courtesies of life 
around the fireside of his -own 
a boor in, the houses of others, 
jhts exist in a man’s own house 
or in public life, and the natural 
ctionatf courtesy that should be 
member of the family to other 
finitely to the sacrednsss of the 

lestre that their children should 
3 and respected must teach them 
good manners in their childhood, and brothers 
•and sisters should be taught to be as respectful to each other 
as they would be to strangers. To say “thank you." “if 
. you please,” “ yes, sir,” or “no, madam,” to open the door 
or hand a chair to one’s elders, are but trifling words and 
acts of politeness; but it is t^e constant practice of cour¬ 
tesy in even the smallest matters that distinguishes the well- 
bred and perfectly-trained gentleman and gentlewoman. 

HUSBAND AND WIFE. 

A husband should never cease to be a low,r, or fail in any 
Of those delicate attentions which are duo a wife, and whieh 
are doubly due her as wife and as woman. 

An unkind word should never be said to the wife, or of 
heri 

It is wrong to jest with one’s wife upod subjects in which 
a there is danger of wounding her feelings. 

It is foolish to praise some virtue *in another man's wife 
Mm one's own, 

A husband ought not to reproach his wife with personal 


defects, physical or mental, or upbraid her in the presence 
of servants or strangers, or treat her with inattention in 
company. He should always speak of her to strangers, 

as Mrs.-, and to servants as “your mistress," or Mrs. 

(giving her surname). 

A lady will always speak of her husband as Mr. (with sur¬ 
name), except to very intimate friends. 

To wait for her husband at meals, to ask his advice upon 
subjects "about which she is not certain, to dress for him, 
and to pay him all the respect that she did during their 
engagement, are among the many courtesies that a lady 
practices toward her husband. 

When once a man has established a home, his most im¬ 
portant duties have fairly begun. The errors of youth may 
be overlooked ; want of purpose, and even of honor, in his 
earlier days, may be forgotten. But from the moment of 
his marriage he begins to write his indelible history *, not by 
pen and ink, but by actions—by which bo must ever after¬ 
ward be reported and judged. His oonduet at home ; his 
solicitude for his family ; the training of his children ; his 
devotion to his wife—these are the tests by which his worth . 
will ever afterward be estimated by ali who think or earn 
about him. 

COURTESY TO THE AGED. 

Never allow' yourself to retain a seat while old persons, 
no matter who they are, are standing. The door should 
always be opened for them, and crfcry possible assistance 
rendered them. 

It should not be forgotten in making inquiries at a friend’s 
house to ask after tho older members of the family. They 
should always bo rememl>ered in invitations. 

In conversation, no matter how tiresome people may bo, 
those to whom they are talking should show good breeding 
by listening politely and attentively. 

One’s elders should never be contradicted. They are to 
be given the preference in everything. If they have pecu¬ 
liarities, we have them too;. nor are the peculiarities of ohj 
folks a proper subject for criticism or mirth. Only an ill- 
natured and heartless boor will under any circumstances 
make fun of the old In any way. An old person should be 
always spoken of, or to, by his or her full name. 
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« N no way do genuine ladies and 
gentlemen show their superior¬ 
ity over vulgar pretenders to 
those honorable distinctions 
than in their dress, which is 
always neat and suitable to the 
particular occasion where it is 
worn. Vulgar people may order 
tho most costly garments in the 
but there will always be some- 
1 ” and inappropriate in their 
ing tawdry in their finery, 
kes the man, the waht of it the 
ir the "fellow” is often mer- 
icver M>eW-dressed. 
my bo well-dressed without being 
ressed, and nothing is morecom- 
sco persons fashionably dressed 
roll-dressed. 

test is suitability. A costume 
may no penect'y becoming at one time and 
place, and perfectly ridkydous nt another. A costume 
which is charming when worn by a young girl, may move 
to inextinguishable laughter when decorating the rains of 
a would-lio juvenile of seventy. 

In this place it, is, of course, impossible to say anythiugin 
regard to thoover-elmnging/Wii<m*of dress, but it may not 
•be amiss to give a few practical bints as to what is-appropriate 
to the various social occasions. 

A mother at tho christening of her child should wear a 
plain hut handsome silk dress ; muslin would be out of 
place 

When paying nails on had, the costume should be plJiincr 
than when calling in a carriage. It rnay lie light 01 dark, 
as the season demands, but It should not be gay enough In 
attract attention, 

Carnage dress is much more elaborate.. The fine silks, the 


heavily-trimmed skirts, the- gay bonnet*, and the lace 
parasols, which would be in bad taste when walking, am 
quite in place when driving. At present long, many-but- 
toned, black kid gloves are fashionable with every fetyle of 
dress. b 

OUT-DOOR DRESSES. 

For lawn parties, flower' shows, fancy fairs, etc., tho 
dress is much gay dr. Young ladies wear beautiful, soft, flne 
materials in delicate tints, and make their costumes as gay 
and coquettish as morning nttiro is "allowed. to be. They 
wear a bonnet or hat—in cities usually the former. Older 
ladies wear silk, or some rich and handsome material, ele¬ 
gantly trimmed wilh lace, a lace mantle or imported shawl, 
and Imnnets, not hats. 

For the seaside or for excursions and picnics, use is tho 
chief thing lo be considered in choosing a costume. Some 
strong material that will stand hard wear is best. A shabby 
silk is out of the question, and any sort of flimsy material, 
liable to tear every moment, is not to be thought of. Serge 
and tweed are the usual materials for yachtingdrcsses, as those 
fabrics, besides being worm and durable, are not injured by 
the sea air or by water. 

• Lawn-tennis dresses are made of some thick and strong 
fabric, in white, cream-color, or some other pale shade. They 
have a short, plain skirt, with no frills or flounces, orna¬ 
mented with embroidery in colored crewels. Tho full bodice 
is inserted in a band stitched to the neck. Another favorite 
lawn-tennis costume consists of a dark blue or black jersey, 
with a skirt of the same color. This oostume fits tightly to 
the figure without fastening. 

IN-DOOR DRESSES. 

A lady’s morning dress should be fresh, clean, simple, 
and suitable to the time of day. Laoe, unless it be very 
thick, is not worn with morning dress. Very little jewelry 
is worn, and must bef plain gold or silvey. Precious stones 
are worn only in rings. When on a visit, the style of; morn¬ 
ing dress may be a little increased ; thus, a silk dmn may 
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bswojii whew a Woolen or ootton ope would be worn at 
bwm>. Morning dress, however, should not be too smart. 

. Although both ball dress and dinner dress are “fall 
dress,” they are not alike. For a dinner costume, brocades, 
silks, satins, and velvets, trimmed with lace, are worn. 
The peek and arms are usually covered ; the bodice is high, 
but open in front; the sleeves come to the elbow, or 
slightly below. ♦ 

* Caps of soft silk lace and /lowors are sometimes worn by 
young ladies at dinner parties ; and sometimes they put 
natural flowers in “their hair. Elderly ladies wear larger 
caps, with flowers and feathers. * 

In the ball-room, “full dress” is indispensable. For 
young ladles, dresses of some light gossamer fabric are 
chosen—net, tulle, grenadine, or gauze, trimmed with ribbon 
or flowers, made low and with short sleeves. The wreaths 
of flowers worn in the hair are generally artificial, because, 
natural ones so soon fall to pieces from the heat of the room 
and the movements of the dancers. 

The Ureas of the chaperons should be similar in character 
to that worn at a dinner. Jewelry is generally worn in 
sets; ornaments never look so well if pieces of different sets 
are displayed together ; that is to say, if diamonds are 
in the brooch, a necklet of pearls and ear-rings sot with 
emeralds would not look well if worn on the same occasion. 
Alt the ornaments should match in character’as much, as 
possible, but variety is allowed in the matter of bracelets. 

WADDING DRESS. 

The*bride’s costume now demands attention. Brides of 
the present day are dressed entirely in white, unless for 
a second marriage, when it is usual to choose some delicate 
color for the dress, such as silver-grey, pearl-white, or dove- 
color, and also to wear a bonnet instead of a virginal veil. 
The dress of a young bride is made of silk or satin, 
trimmed with rich white lace - Honiton or Brussels-and a 
large veil of The same description of lace as that on the 
dress. This is placed on the head so as to fall on to tho 
skirt of the dress, equally behind and in front. If I he bride 
has bpon marrfed before, the veil is dispensed with. 

Some twenty or thirty years ago it, was d la modi’ to wear 
“full dress” at a wedding: that is, the bride's dress 
was made low, with short sleeves, and the bridegroom wore 
an evening suit. Now, morning attire is proper for gentle¬ 
men, and the bride’s costume is'also much more simple. A 
wreath of white flowers is worn under the veil, gloves and 
boots are white, and the bouquet is composed of white flow- 
* ers only. Any great display of jewelry is in bad taste, and 
the little that may be allowed should not bo florid or 
• elaborate. A set of pearls, or something of the same plain 
■ or simple character, looks well. • 

There*is more variety in bridesmaids’ dresses than in that 
of'a bride, A picturesque costume is often chosen which 
combines two colors, or is made entirelj»of one pale shade 
_ 3 $. color. The hats or bonnets are composed of the same 
material as tho dress, or else of that which trims it. The 
flowers worn are generally those kinds which would be 
naturally blooming at that season. Sometimes veils of plain 


tulle are worn, and wreaths take the place of bonnets.' 
When this is the case the veil does nob fall over the face 
like that of the bride, but entirely down the back. All the- 
bridesmaids are dressed alike, and their bouquets are com¬ 
posed of colored flowers. Neither tho bride nor her maids 
wear any-thing over their shoulders except their dresses and 
veils. 

Tho young ladies who do not hold the office of brides¬ 
maids should choose some dainty material. 

If children are present at a wedding, girls look the best in 
costumes of white or pale colors, and little boys jn some 
fancy costume, or black velvet suits with gold buttons. 

The older guests at a wedding should effsoso some hand¬ 
some, rich material—of course avoiding black—and have it 
trimmed with either white or black lace. Over the shoul¬ 
ders should be worn a laoe mantle or a foreign shawl, and 
their bonnets trimmed with feathers and flowers. 

MOURNING DRESS. 

Formerly mourning was worn both for a longer period 
and of a much deeper character than is usual at the present, 
time. Two years was not considered too long a time for a 
near relative, such as father or mother. Now, one year for 
relations of that degree, and six months for uncles, aunts, 
or cousins is the general time. In these days it is con¬ 
sidered better taste to wear plainer and less heavy, expen¬ 
sive, and ostentatious habiliments than heretofore. Widows , 
*w( ar their weeds, which consist of crape dress, large black 
silk cloak, crape bonnet and veil, plain muslin collar, and 
broad cuffs or “weepers,” as they are termed, and “ widow's 
cap,” usually for a year, and then discontinue the particular 
signs which distinguish a widow, such as cap, weepers, and 
veil, and wear ordinary mourning for as long a tuno as they 
may wish. Deep mourning is considered to be stuff and 
crape. What is called “second mourning” is black silk 
trimmed with crape. 

GENTLEMAN’S DRESS. 

Of course it will be thought that there cannot be 
much to say atiout the toilet of gentlemen, since they are 
supposed never to think about dress, nor talk about it, and 
rarely to change their fashions. At garden parties they 
wear black or dark blue frock coats, white waistcoats, gray 
trousers, and hats. At the seaside and in the country, dark 
blue serge or gray tweed is common. Their evening dress 
is a black “ swallow-tail” coat, waistcoat, and trousers, and 
white tie. It is best to wear a cloth or “ fob ” watch-chain 
with a dress suit. 

A gentleman wears very little jewelry. A plain ring, 
small shirt studs, cuff buttons, and an unostentatious watch 
chain are sufficient. 

, Gentlemen were formerly supposed to wear gloves every¬ 
where, except at dinner and in the country; but at present 
(18§2) it is the fashion to wear gloves as little as possible. 

A gentleman should take care to have his dress suitable 
to the occasion. 

Morning and evening dress are not to be combined. 
Light and not black trousers should go with a black frock 
coat. • 


wa 
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THE ENGAGEMENT. 


engagement is marie (mown 
in some pleasant manner that is 
I entirely left to the will of the io- 
I 1 <<,n ^ ud bride., Sometimes a small 
j | dinner-party is given by the family 
.^^BtTii^ SS- y rwa r of the future bride, the host an- 
nf uncing the engagement just bo- 
j fore rising from the table ; of 

# fjKpflB ' course good wishes and congratulations 

jBs@[ ! [" Notes of congratulation should bo serif 
JOn® the lady soon afterward, and flowers 
'^Wr$ri if very frequently accompany them, 
i $0“ Sometimes the engagement is an- 
nounced through the daily papers, and 

~^jlrfjfenl yd another way is for the mother of 
|3T\ the bride «r the bride herself to wind 
notes to her most, intimate friends. The 
groom does the same. 

These notes should bo immediately an- 

I£ the lady has "many friends, it is a very pretty and pleas¬ 
ant custom for them to give parties of all kinds to the en¬ 
gaged couple. 

As soon as the engagement is known, the friends of the 
bride should call upon her or leave their cards. 

If the wedding is to follow soon after the engagement is 
announced, the bride docs not pay any ceremonious calls, 
but leaves her visiting card in person at the houses of her 
friends just before the wedding invitations are issued. This 
call, which is the last she will make in her family name, is 
of the strictest etiquette. Thu wedding invitations are for¬ 
warded at least, ten days before the marriage ceremony. 


! They are issued in the name of the parents or parent, if 
! she has bot h or one living. If the bride is a ward, niece, 

! cousin, granddaughter, or friend, tiiat relationship appears 
1 on the invitation instead of the word daughter. With the 
invitation is a card to the wedding breakfast or reception. 

! Often tickets of admission to the church ceremony are , 
sent. This is sometimes necessary at largo weddiflgs in 
the city. As many of the “church cards” as the bride 
chooses may be sent, with the invitations. 

One sheet of paper is now used for wedding invitations. 
The engraving is in plain script, and the paper should 1* 
flue and thick, mode to fold once only. If the monogram 
of the bride’s family is on the paper, it should be printed 
without color or tint, on the middle of the top of the page. 

At present (1882) it is more fashionable to place the mono¬ 
gram upon the envolo)*! Instead of the note. 

' To the personal friends of the family, cards of invitation 
are sent for the reception at the liouBe of the bride’s father 
andunother. 

A bride can thus Select her company early on this all- 
important occasion ; for invitation to the wedding may not 
include the “At Home” cards, and yet the receiver will 
not feel slighted if it should be omitted. The “admission 
card ” is generally inclosed to friends, to be nsed by their 
friends, and the bride thus shows'•a confidence which, no 
lady or gentleman will use thoughtlessly. Of course in 
country towns the “ admission card” is generally unneoes- . 

wy-‘ 

THE WEDDING}. 

The groom selects a personal friend to act as “ best man,” 
and arrange the business and social formalities of the wed- « 
ding. Some one of the ushers is made master of oeremoniea. 

Tie should be at the church early to see that the awning «ad 
carpet have been properly arranged. He must know how 
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toe expected and estimate the space needed 
fc>r their adbommodation. He pate a ribbon across the aisle 
, far enough tram the altar to afford sufficient room, Often 
an arch of flowers is used instead of a ribbon. He must see 
■ that the organist is present, that the kneeling-stool is in the 
■ proper place, that all the ushers are at hand and ready to 
Show the ladies their seats. The usher inust^ofler the lady 
his right arm, end if he does not know her must ask if she 
is a friend of the bride or of the groom. If a friend of the 
bride he gives her a seat upon the left, if .of the groom, 
upon the right of the main aisle. If the lady is accompa¬ 
nied by a gentleman, he follows her to hej seat. 

When .the bride 
with her compan¬ 
ions has arrived, 
and taken her place* 
in the vestibule, the 
groom and “ best 
man ” come from 
the vestry and wait 
at the altar with 
their faces turned 
toward the bride, 
the organ mean¬ 
while playing some 
air selected by the 
bride. The ushers 
generally walk iu 
* pairs before the 
ladies, and take 
their stand on the 
right- of the groom 
and the "best 
man.” Sometimes 

tlie bridesmaids go before the bride, an 1 
sometimes they follow her ; they always 
stand at her loft. All this is according 
to the wishes of the pair. The younger 
sisters and brothers are very frequently 
in attendance to carry flowers, and 
usually dressed in some fancy costume. 

The bride always wears white with nat¬ 
ural •owers, unless she is married in 
traveling costume. She is veiled, and 
enters the church on the arm of the person* who is 
tb give her away. The bridesmaids wear simple costumes 
in delicate colors and without trains, and usually all dress 
alike, their bouquets orlflowors only varying. 

If the wedding is by day, the gentleman wears a morning 
rfresa, 4,4., dark coat and vest, and light trousers, white 
necktie, and no gloves (if he chooses to take advantage of 
the present extreme fashion). If the ceremony is in the ovon- 
iflgT gentlemen wear full dress. 

The ring has, of late, been the one uSbd to bind the en- 
} gagement, a jeweled ring being given afterward. 

: It is not considered “good* form, "at present, for the cler¬ 
gyman or any friend to kiss the bride, and, indeed, kissing in 
public has passed out of fashion. Two of the ushers should 


hurry from the church to the homo of the bride, so as to.be 
ready to receive the newly-married pair. 

When "receiving congratulations the bridal party stand in 
the center of the room, half the bridesmaids on the right.of 
Abe bride, and the othea half on the left of the groom. ^Tho 
parents of the bride stand at a short distance to her right, 
that of the groom at his left. 

At the breakfast the host sits at one end of the table, with 
the bride at' his right side. The hostess occupies the other 
end with the groom at her right side. The oldest man at 
table propqses the toast. After breakfast the pair may Re¬ 
tire to tljpir drawing-room, and only a few friends muy see 

them leave (he 
bouse. The bride’s 
favorite s i s t e r or 
friend must throw 
theslipper after the 
carriage. 

’ll is not polite to 
ask them where 
they are going, and 
generally no one 
except the "best 
man” is informed, 
lie must go to the 
steamer or train 
after breakfast, 
amt see that their 
luggage is properly 
checked, and that- 
everything possible 
has been done, to 
make their leave- 
taking perfect. 

The bride must 
acknowledgo by 
note, with her own 
hand, every, gj ft she 
receives, and this 
should lie done be¬ 
fore she rotu rns 
from her wedding 
thk wedding. trip. The gTqom 

generally - presents 

souvenirs to the bridesmaids and ushers—they should not 
be chosen for cost, but ns novelties. 

There is generally a reception when the young people re¬ 
turn, and the cards for this are snnjl and very simple. 

Weddings at homo differ but little from those in tlie 
church, nndovery-thing connected with them should be con¬ 
ducted on veiy nearly the same principles. 

After-calls or (surd leaving within ten days after the wed¬ 
ding are strlel etiquette. • 

Tlie marriage of a widow is very little different from a 
young girl, except that neither veil nor orange blossoms are 
used. She may dress in white if she ohooses, and she may 
also have bridesmaids. On her wedding cards her maiden; 
name is used as part of her proper name. 
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0T long after the birth of a 
' child, friends of its parents call 

Ew* f,,, d leave cards, inquiring after 
tho mother and child. When 
KXLthe mother re-enters society, she 
% leaves curds with her ocquaint- 

1 Bncos - The child is usually 

| •’ christened when it reaches tho 

C ’ | ( J \ jjr^Pw'' Te; J age of one month or thereabouts; 

"-J l jgj£“ but if it seems likely to die, the ceremony 
f ' Ija^P may take place as soon as a clergyman can 
J J be procured. The godparents are usually 

k immediatp relatives or friends of the par- 

J f ents. The selection of godparents is often 

c« 5 a matter of considerable delicacy ami diffi- 

J a cully ; for many people arc reluctant, to 

^J] f. acoept the, office, while others aguin, wlio 

J I yftfr (,i 'nk they have a strong claim to the 

, j a pi* lionor, are offendid if they are overlooked. 

Z, Alh Fonucrly there were two godfathers and 

$8 gP two godmothers. Now, if the infant lie, a 

tjp- boy, he has two godfather and one god¬ 

mother ; and if a girl, then the order is reversed. The god¬ 
parents are chosen from the relatives and friends of tho par¬ 
ents. For tho first,-liom the sponsors should be near 
relatives* prcfejpnee being given to the father’s family. It 
is not, advisable to choose elderly jieoplc for tlfis office ; for, • 
although its duties are supposed to cease with confirmation, 
yet the association often lasts a lifetime, and kindly help and 
counsel may be gi,ven in later days by the godparent to the 
godchild, should the but l ie of life prove hard, should parents 
die, or friends depart. At ft baptism which took place in 
1744, the sponsors must, have lieen very aged relatives, judg¬ 
ing from their kinship to the infant. Its godmothers were 
three in number—its great-great-grandmother, great-grand¬ 
mother, and great-gniat-gveat-aunt. Its great-great-great- 
grent-unele anil two of its groat-great-uncles were the god¬ 
fathers. 

That it was the general custom for the baptism to take 
place very soon after the birth, may bo gathered front Mr. 
Fepys, wlio writes in his voluminous Diary, “We went to 
Mrs. Brown's, where Sir W.Ven and I were godfathers and 
Mrs. Jordan and Slnpmnu were godmothers. 1 did give 


the nurse fire shillings, and the maid two shillings, But, 
inasmuch os f expected to give the name to the child, 
but did not, I forebore then to give my plate Which 1 had 
in my pocket, namely, six spoons and a porringer of 
silver.” 

The presents at christenings are generally .either a Stiver 
basin and spoon,.or a knife, fork, and spoon, or a silver 
mug und a Bible in elegant binding. 

Tho christening ceremony iri England and her colonies 
takes place in aehureh or chapel, and varies according to the 
customs of the religious denomination to which the parents 
of the infant belong. After it is completed the guests are 
entertained at luncheon, or invited to ft dinner in the even¬ 
ing. in honor of the child. The officiating clergyman is 
asked to, these entertainments, where the.infant and. the 
christening presents are usually exhibited. 

In many parts of America tho christening ceremony takes 
place at the house of the parents, who scud out the follow¬ 
ing engraved or written invitation :— 

( 'Q/flOt. ■rr-ntJ 

ityrtedf f/fr- jfiti-CKl cyt^yatrl yi1r.6t.wct, n/ /-/it 
flta/rtitity {(Jr/rmaviy «y/^ //t-tt'i £(jfv->i. 
frit ^J^ntiy^/r.lJ, *r /«■ ffifre/ttca- 

r/tt y, •' tr iy,yfoia 

/Jilt-c 4ta> « c^tsl^, 

%o, 

I* 

The guests wear reception costumes. The house is often 
decorated, and musicians are in attendance, in the room 
selected for the ceremony a font is placed, to which, at 
the appointed heny, the child is carried. The parents and 
sponsors surround tho font, and ’a clergyman performs 
the rite. After music and the benediction the parents 
are congratulated. Refreshments are served as at other 
receptions. ’ * ; 
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HEN a death occurs, some 
sign of bereavement should 
he shown, black crape on the 
bell-handle or door-knob if the 
]verson Was advanced in years 
or married, white rilibon and 
white crape if young and unwar- 
ried. 

Printed or engraved cards or 
notes, \vordcivd with ivlack, arc sometimes used 
to announce a deat h. These should bear the elate 
of birth and ileath, and are sent to acquaintances 
after the interment. 

After the funeral the friends and acquaintances 
leave their cards at the door, writing beneath their 
natnes the. words: “With kind inquiries.” 

Before the funeral, friends may call and leave 
cards, but the ladies of the family are rarely visi¬ 
ble, save to their most intimate relatives and 
friends. It is but common decency on the part of acquaint¬ 
ances to avoid any intrusive curiosity or loud-spoken sym- 
pathy. 

Notice .of the death and funeral should be inserted in the 
newspapers, and relatives and intimate friends should bo 
imrad&iately informed by letter. 

The remains should bo arranged as naturally as possible, 
and clad in tasteful manner. The coffin should bo plain 
elm or oak, lined with white, and having simple metal 
handles.' On the lid should be a white metal or brass plate, 
engraved with the name, age, and time of death. 

The funeral arrangements are in the hands of the 
undertaker, who follows the directions of the head of the 
family. 


, Six or eight persons are selected as pall-bearers if the 
bdrialis immediately after the funeral. 

The funeral may be at the house or at 4 church; if in the 
latter, private services are generally held in the house before 
the public ceremony. Flowers are now used only sparingly 
otAmeroIs, and frequently the family request their friends 


through the newspapers to “kindly omit flowers.” What¬ 
ever flowers aro used should be simple and appropriate. The 
family and intimate friends take their Anal leave of the 
deceased privately. 

The immediate fafhily ought to be out of sight during 
the progress of the religious rites, hut not beyond the heai , 
ing of the service. Those who am in deep mourning are 
excused from paying visits of condolence or from attending 
the funerals of friends. If the deceased was carried off 
by a- contagious disease, the fact should be mentioned in 
the funeral notice. * 

Guests will not solute the mourners, but will stand with 
uncovered heads as the coffin passes thorn, and also as the 
Ivereuvod move bn their way. The carriage, uext the hearse 


jtt $%fcmgrtom, 

Maud. S. 

Bonn $ay 12th, 1888, 

Bied IfMobeJi 2d, 1883. 

“ He glveth His beloved sleep.” 


always contains the nearest of kin. The clergyman generally 
precedes the hearse. 

A widow woars a perfectly plain bombazine costume 
trimmed with crape and a small cap border of tnrletan. 
For father or mother or children mourning is worn for a 
year. For sister and brother it is worn for six months, and 
quiet colors are worn for grandparents*aunts, uncles, and 
distant relatives for the period of three months. Widow- 
era should wear deep mourning for one year at least. This 
includos block clothes, gloves, neckties, and a weed on 

the hat. • . 

_ <"* ^ 

kvery one who goes to a funeral should dress in black or 
quiet colored garments. 






























HE scats facing the horses are always 
reserved for ladles, the guests, or older 
persons. * 

When a coachman holds the, reins, 
the seat on the right facing the horses 
is the lady's privilege. 

Do not turn after you have entered 
the. carriage, andl>e careful when ladie.s 
are present: that their wraps are out of 
danger of being crushed or trodden on. 
Gentlemen enter the carriage after the ladies, and leave 
it first, so as to assist them ill alighting. They should also 
guard the Indies’ apparel from being sailed by the dust, or 
from the mud on 
the wheels of the 
carriage. 

A ttendants, wh en 
present, will o'jieu 
the carriage door, 
but the lady’s es¬ 
cort should hand 
her out, 

1 The gentleman 
should consult the 
lady or ladies as 
to the course to be 
taken during the 
drive. Ordei’S to 
the coachman are 
given by the gen¬ 
tleman in atten¬ 
dance. 

When a gentle-, 
man drives, he 
should 'take the 
right hand seat, so 
that ho may have 
a clear vlfcw of the 
qw** and that his 
tight ann may be 


untrammeW! He will drive close to the sidewalk and then 
turn the horses toward tho middle of the road. This will 
leave room between the wheeis for ladies to be handod In 
conveniently. When they have taken their seats* their 
dresses should be covered with a lap robe, after being care-. 
fully tucked in. When about to dismount where there is 
no groom to hold the horses’ heads, the hofses should be tied 
up to avoid a possible runaway, before assisting tho ladies to. 
alight. 

Ladies should never grasp the reins, nor Interfere with 
the driver in any way. In driving or riding the right side 
of the way is always taken. If there is no post to which the 
horses may be hitched while tho ladies are alighting, the 
driver should grasp the reins tightly with one hand, while 
with the other ho helps the lady down. " A gentleman driv¬ 
ing with a lady 
should never pnt 
his arm alSng the 
back of the seat 
which she occu¬ 
pies. A gentleman 
should drivA in the 
pace acceptable to 
tho lady. If a lady 
and gentleman are 
in a carriage with 
a coachman* but 
with no other occu¬ 
pants than them¬ 
selves in the body 
of the vehicle, the 
gentleman sits op¬ 
posite to the lady 
unless she asks him 
to tales a rest by 
her side. • 

In America the - 
rule of the toad is 
to always turn to 
the right. In Eng¬ 
land, driven tom 
to toe left- ' 




helping a lady to alight. 






















No exercise is more oonduei ve to health and grace. A gen¬ 
tleman who asks a lady to ride should lie sure that the horse 
which he offers her, if not his own, is accustomed to the side¬ 
saddle Ho should also examine carefully the curb, bridle, 
girths, hcadslatl, reins, and stirrup leathers, and all the 
buckles and straps on her horse, to see that they are sound. 
Both the lady and 
gentleman should bo 
exactly punctual, for 
waiting is not only 
tedious but it is lia¬ 
ble to mako the 
horses difficult to 
manage. 

A lady’s horse 
should be up to her 
weight, trained, and 
docile. 

8he should, never 
strike the horse on 
the head or neck. 

Neither gentlemen 
nor iadios should 
wear flashy dress; 
tho hat should sit 
tightly to tho head, 
for the hands are 
needed for tho reins 
and whip. 

In mounting, a 
lady should stand 
close to and on the 
near side of the j 
honjo, with the right hand on the pommel of tho saddle, 
her skirt gathered in the left hand. The gentleman faces 
her, and standing by the horse’s shoulder lends down so 
that she may put her left foot on his left hand. As she 
springs into the saddle, he easily but firmly guides her foot, 
which, when tho lady is in tho saddle, he fiyjes in the stirrup. 
He should also adjust her skirts. The lady should sit well 





ainreo. 


down, leaning rather back than forward, and holding tho 
reins a little above tho level of the knee. 

A rider never touches the horse of his companion, unlass 
she needs aid, when ridmg. The pace must, be determined 
by tin? lady. , 

8houid a geutlemal while on horseback receive an inti¬ 
mation from a lady 
that she wishes to 
speak to hip,, he. is 
bound to dismount 
and give the lady his 
attention. 

If a gentleman is 
saluted when riding, 
etiquette permits 
him to (ouch the rim 
of his hat with his 
whip, or to Iww, for 
his hands may be too 
closely occupied to 
lift bis hat. 

A gentleman al¬ 
ways rides on the 
lady’s right, unless 
the, wind or other 
circumstances make 
it advantageous for 
tiic lady that he 
should' take the 
left. 

No gentleman will 
display any power as 
a horseman, how¬ 
ever accomplished he is, when with a lady. When the ride is 
finished,the lady should prepare to dismount in a correct way, 
and not tumble off her horse, nor fall into the gentleman’s 
arms, as a bad rider is apt to do. She puts her left hand in 
tho gentleman’s or groom’s right, putting her foot in his 
left hand, which he lowers easily as she-rises from the sad¬ 
dle before springing. 
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DEBUT IN SOCltTY. 


^FOUR making liur dibUt insoci- 
ety, a yount,’- lady should bo at 
~ least seventeen yours of ago, und 
^if there are older uniuurried sis- 
ters * n ihe family she may bo 

ij She should not be present at a 
party of “grown-up” people vx- 
yKEy tl> cept at lnr father’s house, ami 

jJ jLC. " not there save on anniversary oe- 

~nj| ofj casions, such as christenings, marriages, or 
Bmp birthday purl ies. About two weeks lie fore, her 
<>;Sl ™ Lp d< bu,t, her mother and elder unmarried sisters 
*$» jt —if there, be any—fall or leave t heir cards and 
f y! f \ those of their father and brothers, upon all 
SfjS!|i i' whom they expect to invite to the dtbnt. To 
’fj \ these persons engraved invitations are sent some 
/-eiyj ten days briV.r 1 im debut. Theyjnuy be;,-.']I 
Y+V’y? by post or messenger. 

The on velope bears the direction “ To Mr. and 
'V\' Mrs. Blank ” If there is mure than one daughter, 
the direr* >,>,) ; s “Misses Blank,” or “ Tlie Misses 
, Blank.” Each son receives a separate invitation. 

Replies bear the names addressed on the envelope. 

The ordinary form of party iuvitation is used, and the 
card of the young dibnlan/r is inclosed in the same envelope 
with the invitation. The reply should be written and sent 
immediately, and should correspond in form to the invita¬ 
tion 

Young ladies use the same form, only they begin their 
note with “The Misses Hoped’ Young men adopt, a sim¬ 
ilar custom. 

The young lady stands at lie r mother's left during the re¬ 
ception. She is w loomed, and congratulations are offered 


to her as she is presented to the guests. When supper is an¬ 
nounced, in the absence of a brother her father escorts her to 
the table. The mother and t he most honored gentleman pres¬ 
ent wine last. If there to a brother, the father goes first with 
the eldest or most distinguished lady guest, and the brother 
escorts the dfbuUin.tr, and seats herut tor father's left hand 
at, the table. 

Her partner in the first dunce is selected by the mother, 
and is usually u kinsman or near friend of the family. No gen- 
l.lemun should dance with her more than once. All visits of 
ceremony paid her mother after the dihut include the di- 
butuutr, but in her find season she has no card, and does not 
I jay formal visits alone. If she is the eldest unmarried 
daughter, her name is engraved as Miss Blank beneath her 
mother’s. If she has elder sisters, her name ig engraved in 
full. She cannotrercive gentlemen without, a chaperon under 
any circumstances in her first season. After it she may leave 
her own card either alone or with her family’s. Of course 
all those customs may not be observed in the country, where 
people arc more familiar with each other, but in all large 
cities they arc rigidly carried out. 

THE KETTLE-DRUM, 

Or “ social matinee,” as some call it, which has become so 
po| iidar, is gi veu between tin? hours of three and seven, and Is 
largely attended by Indies, gentlemen dropping in after four 
o'clock. Bonnets and wraps may to laid aside, but not neces¬ 
sarily so, unless it is a full dress reception. Fora “ kettle- 
ili um.” the invitations ore issued in the name of the hostess, 
with the addition beneath it, if she chooses, of a daughter or 
friend. 

Tin* “ at home” should not be engraved upon a reception 
curd, except after a wedding. A servant in dress suit and 
white thread globes should await the arrival of guests, and 
op'ii the door without waiting for the toll to be rung. 

In full dress receptions a little girl prettily dressed is often 
in waiting to show ladies to the dressing-room, but at “four 
o’clock t eas ” the ladies seldom remove their wraps, and tha 
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gentlemen may carry tholr hats into the drawing room with 
them. 

A lady enters the drawing-room on the gentleman’s right; 
if she bo a eltaperon unattended by a gentleman, sho en¬ 
ters with her charge at her right. 

Salutations should be very brief, and half an hour is long 
enough to stay. 

Both ladies and gentlemen may partake of some slight re¬ 
freshment. A cere¬ 
monious leave-tak- __ 

iiig of the hostess 1 

is not expected or ^ ^ ^ 

tion was informal '' if j*, ' Jb " 

or a kettledrum. • ■ Id-'dfc Ik j . 

Gloves for gentle- , \ 

men are not worn 4 \ 

at, all now, and |yV 7 

wliite gloves for _ _ \ 

ladies are not seen ‘ -'Ip 

at kettle-drums or ~— ^ sZ 

small day parties. T5i8SnBt (kw&i 


DINNER ETI¬ 
QUETTE. 


J2M 




Forms of dinner tss? ^ng 

fK*enbions are given ^ 

Writing,” whore $ 1 

forms for aeeepting \ 'it / mjmm'uM 

fire to flftcii^iuin. 

The host tolls each >> wjrS* %’rwA 

gentlomanthonaine -- if Try ‘ 

of the lady whom ' - “7 

he is to take in to the dink 

dinner; and, if they 

are strangers, introduces him to the, lady. 

When dinner is announced by the butler or chief waiter, 
the host offers his atm to the oldest lady, or the lady of 
greatest rank, or the greatest, stranger present, or to a bride 
if there is one. The guest,s follow arm-in-arm, the, hostess 
bringing up the rear with the gentleman entitled to the 
greatest distinction. A gentleman offers his left arm to tho 
lady whom he is to take in to dinner. When they come to 
the table he fixes her chair with his right hand, seating her 


THE DINNER TARTY. 


on his right side ; but the gentleman who escorts the hostess 
is seated on her right. • The host sits at the bottom of the 
table, and his wife at tho to]), unless (as happens when the 
tablo is very long) they sit opposite to ouch other in the mid¬ 
dle of each side. Each couple of guests find their places by 
means of cards laid at. each plate. At formal dinners the 
mean, or bill of fare, is placed under those cards. 

Soup is first served, of which every guest eats, or pretends 

__ to. After soup lit) 

cun take or refuse 
as he chooses. If 

j pieces, not cut, 

S The man who 

te 4 ‘ picks his teeth at 

party, ' table, talks with his 

mouth full,breathes 

.hard as he eats or drinks, smacks his lips, uses his own knife 
instead of the butter knife, or ents too rapidly, should be 
kept on broad ami water till lie learns better. 

When one is through with his plate, he. should lay his 
knife and fork across it. with the handles turned to the right,. 

When dinner is through, the hostess, looking at the lady 
on her husband’s right, rises ; the rest, of the ladies and the 
gentlemen do the same. The gentleman nearest the door 
opens it, and the ladies return to the drawing-room. After 




if? 
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their withdrawal the gentlemen linger over their cigars and 
wine. They soon rejoin the ladies, and the tea-tray is brought 
m. Sometimes coffee, instead of being served at table after 
dessert, is served in the drawing-room a little later. By half 
past ten the guests begin to take their departure. A servant 
announces to its owner the arrival of each carriage. 

Ladies and gentlemen wear full evening dress to a dinner 
party. The ladies take off their gloves as soon os they are 
seated. 

Each guest should, if possible, call upon his hostess within 
a week ; and if she has a regular receiving day the call should 
be made then. If for any reason it is inconvenient to call on 
that day, a card, with the upper right hand corner turned 
down, should be left (in person) for each adult member of the 
family. 

Gentlemen without female relatives to leave their cards 
may, when unable to call in person, sehd their eurds by 
muil. 

BREAKFASTS AND SUPPERS. ♦ 

• 

The hour for a formal breakfast is twelve, but an ordinary 
social breakfast begins at ten or half-past, ten. Invitations 
to breakfast are usually written and sent out five days 
beforehand. The invitation may be an informal note, or 
the lady’s visiting card with the following words below tiie 


j Breakfast at ten o'clock , 

* December 10/A, 

Ladies and gentlemen wear walking dress, including 
gloves, which are taken off at the table. The meeting be¬ 
tween the hostess and her guests does not differ from that 
at, a dinner. 

If there ure many guests, cards arc put lieside the plates, 
to show each guest his or her seat. If there are more ladies 
than gentlemen, the hostess assigns ladies to take Judies in 
to breakfast. 

■ The host takes in the lady to whom t he greatest, respeet 
is due, either on account of her age, because she is a stranger, 
or a bride, or from any other reason. In the absence of the 
host, the hostess goes first to the breakfast room, taking 
with her the gentleman or lady to whom the greatest con¬ 
sideration is due. 

The genllemcfl find out what ladies they are to escort,, by 
cards left in the dressing-room, or brought, in by a servant,. 
If h gentleman is a stranger to the lady whom bo is to 
escort, he should ask the hostess for an introduction. On 
the announcement of breakfast, the gentleman oilers to the 
lady his left atm. He finds their seats by means of the 
cards, assists the lady to her seat, and sits down himself 
when all the ladies are seated. 

The breakfast is served in courses on the table, or from 
the sideboard. The hostess attends to the dispensing of the 
coffee, chocolate, and tea At a signal given by the hostess 
to the lady opjiosilo, all the guests rise, and repair to the 
drawing-room, whore they remain for not more than half 
an hour. 

A call must be r ade after a breakfast party. The proper 


time is either upon tie first “ at home ■' day of the hostess, 
or at least within ton days after the breakfast. 

SUPPERS. 

As a general rale only gentlemen are invited to “sup¬ 
pers ” ; the viands and the wines are, in consequence, if it be 
not. ungallant, to say so, generally better than at feasts where 
flirting usurps the place of eating.and drinking. 

Suppers are usually informal, and so are the invitations, 
which may be made verbally or by note, or by sending out 
the visiting card of the host with the following words written 
upon it:— 

, Supper at ten o'clock, 

Thursday, December 1st 

Suppers are variously named, according to the nature of 
the menu. A game supper consists mostly of game, with 
dessert, coffee, and wines. A champagne or wine supper 
consists of cold meats, etc., with wines and a rich dessert. 

A fish supper is mostly made up of fish, oysters, lobsters, 
etc., with fruit, salads, coffee, and wines. 

Suppers usually end by two o’clock at the latest. 

A supper at, an evening party or ball is almost as elaborate 
as a wedding breakfast. Frails and flowers run along the 
whole length of the table iq the middle. Every-tbing is cold 
except the soup. Vegetables and cheese are conspicuous by 
their absence. There is a vast amount of creams, jellies, 

1 >011 lions, decorated cakes, and crackers. Game pie, boiled 
and roasted fowls and turkey, cold salmon, salads, ham, 
tongues, game, etc., are J lie substantiate. lees arc always 
served. The beverages are sherry, claret, and sparkling 
wines. 

LUNCHEONS AND TEAS. 

Some dyspeptic, angry because his physician would not 
allow him to eal four meals a day', has called luncheon “ an 
insult, to one’s breakfast, and an outrage to one’s dinner.” 
However that, may be, luncheon has sandwiched itself between 
breakfast and dinner in many houses. 

It has this great, merit, that there is nothing stiff and" 
formal about it. Gentlemen do not lake in the ladies. The 
hostess goes first, the ladies follow in her wake, and the 
gentlemen bring up the rear. The hostess wears indoor 
morning dross, but her lady guests invited to lunch keep 
on their hatR. • 

E very-tiling ia put on the table at the start, and guests 
help one another and themselves. It is quite correct to ptush 
to one side a plate on which onejias had jelly or tart, and 
take a fresh plate with fruit or cheese. While luncheon is 
usually what was loft from yesterday’s dinner, nothing 
should be brought on in exactly the satno shape in which It 
was the day before. 

TEAS. 

“ Tea ” is supposed to be essentially the ladies' meal; but 
there arc countless numbers of the opposite sex who, while 
they swallow “ just, an odd cup because it is made,” experi¬ 
ence as much enjoyment as those for whose delectation it 
was said to have been brewed. There are two classes of 
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teM—“great teas" and “little teas;” the “high” or 
“ meat” teas which come under the first denomination, and 
' “handed tea,” or “afternoon tea,” which place themselves 
under tire latter. The first of these is quite a country insti¬ 
tution, and scarcely known to dwellers in towns. But a 
tea, of whatever kind, may be made ono of the most agree¬ 
able of meals, for tea always seems to produce sociability, 
cheerfulness, and vivacity. 

A white eloth is always laid on the table for “high lea,” 
and on it, down the eenter.are placed flowers, and, in summer, 
fruits. Nothing looks more tempting than bowls of old 
china filled with ripe red strawberries, and jugs of rich cream 
by their side. Q lass dishes containing preserved fruits of dif¬ 
ferent colors, such __,_ 

as apricots, straw- , _ , j r 

berries,marmalade, h'-ffi ' i |i £ - 

ctc.take theirstands | Ipif tf-H 

at short intervals. 

Cakes of various I 

kinds—plum, rice, 

and sponge; and M* mT 
then within easy 1r'r 

reach of the “tea (jMfflHjw', 

drinkers” are hot fat 

muffins, crumpets, *■ wP||lB^f V ra OwmStBH 

toast, tea cakes, and ' i yv 

so fortti. At, one //TBl ma ' 

end of the table the jiWmj/ J H. jyjl* ^ vyrnMlUj 

tea tray stands, ral'|i 

with its adjuncts : Mr. 

at the other the cof- |j| a%■ 

fee is placed, also V--^m jiW tllli 
on a tray. The firj| 1 ^ 

sideboard is there- , V M\i 5"bil^ 
ccptaclo of the ‘J 1 aim rga 

weightier matters, 
such as cold salmon, v J \ 

pigeon and veal arid f 

ham pies, boiled fl , ■ “Tn-mIJsb 

and roast fowls, 'f, * 

tongues, ham, veal, L^.. ' ^ 

cake ; and should it the qi 

bo a very “ hungry 

tea,” roast beef and lamb may he there for the gentlemen of 
the party, 

The servants should lie expert and handy, us there is a 
good deal of waitiug to,be done. One should hand the cups 
of tea on a tray, together with sugar and cream ; another 
should do the same with coffee, and both should take notice 
of the empty cups, and take them to be refilled. Then there 
should be ono to carve and help at the sideboard, and 
anotherto change the plates, hand bread and butter, etc. \ ery 
often the gentlemen wait to a great extent upon the ladies 
and themselves on these occasions. After the fruit has been 
handed, the servants leafe the room. It is usual for the 
party to remain a short time at the table after the conclusion 
of the meal. 


THE qUADBII.LE, 


ftnr W ir mK. a dance on the lawn or on the drawing-room ! is very apt to be a failure. 


carpet, music, talk, or charades end an entertainment of 
this kind ; but if dancing is not introduced, the success of a 
tea depends much upon the attractiveness of the reception 
rooms. 

“Little teas” take place in the afternoon. Now that 
dinners are so late, and that “ teas proper ” are postponed 
in consequence to such an unnatural hour as ten r.tt., the 
want is felt.of the old-fashioned meal at, five, and so it has 
been reinstated, though not in quite the same form as before. 
The modern afternoon tea takes place about five, and the 
invitation is by card, intimating that Mrs. -— will be “At 
home ’’orssuch an afternoon. No answer is necessary. When 
the day arrives, if you are disengaged, and so disposed, you 

call upon your 

Tji : I ii friend, are ushered 

jr-ir J i into her drawing- 

?' ! 1 j jiki room, und there yon 

' companinmnts 41so 

.. , — i ~ are on a smaller 

scale—t h e s] xxins, 
sugar - basin, and 

obij.lk. cream-jug, are dis¬ 

tinctively small. 

No phitis are brought into the room except flume which 
hold cake or relied bread and butter. Gentlemen, of course, 
will tender their services ; but they should not tie too offi¬ 
cious or over anxious to do their duty. There are men who 
will perpetually be handing cuke, and offering to do this, 
that, and the other about the tea-tray. People do not as¬ 
semble at these five o'clock tons to cat, and drink, but merely 
to see and talk to each other, and take a cup of tea merely 
as a refreshment. Small tables should be placed about the 
room, so that people, can group round them and use them. 

ETIQUETTE OF BALLS AND EVENING 
PARTIES. 

flood music is indispensable, otherwise the entertainment 
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A ball is exclusively for dancing; a party includes dancing. 

When a lady concludes to give such an entertainment 
she should call first in person or by card upon all persons 
whom she intends to invite. 

The hours mentioned on the invitations for a ball are 
usually nine to eleven ; for a party, eight to half-past ten 
o’oloclf. 

Invitations lor a ball are issued about throe weeks in ad¬ 
vance ; for a party ten 
days or u week. Both 
the post and private 
messengers can be used 
to distribute them. 

Unless the affair is to 
bo very formal, one en¬ 
velope is sufficient. 

Party invitations men¬ 
tion in the lower left cor¬ 
ner the hour at which 
dancing begins. 

All invitations must 
be promptly accepted or 
declined. 

That the supper-room 
should be provided with 
choice refreshments is 
of course necessary, and 
if the hostess docs not 
understand their ar¬ 
rangement she should 
employ an expert ca¬ 
terer. 

Iced or cool drinks 
should be obtainable in 
the. supper-room until 
the close of the ball. 

The hostess should see 
that each lady guest is 
provided with a partner. 

Seats will not be pro¬ 
vided at the supper, un¬ 
less at small parties, 
when the gentleman in 
attendance stands be- 
hind the chair of Ins 
ludy partner. 

At a party or private 
ball a lady may accept 
the attentions of any 
gentleman in the supper-room if tier escort is absent. The 
gentlemen should sec that t he ladies arc fully supplied before 
they help themselves 

It is customary for the young lady’s rhiipervn to visit 
the supper room with the gentleman who has been dancing 
with her charge. 

Ladies should no!, remain tong in the supper-room, but 
they may visit if nunc than once if they choose. 

The ball-room should be without carpet, but if there is one 


on the floor it can be covered with a mush doth. Most of 
the furniture should be removed, and the room made as 
handsome as possible with plants and flowers, and small 
trees should be placed where they will not limit dancing 
room, as a screen for the musicians. 

The comforts of the dressing-room should bo thoroughly 
considered, and an abundance of water, soajs, towels, several 
washstands, with toilet necessaries for the ladies, and for 

large balls a hair-dresser 
and modiste iii the ladies’ 
room to assist the ladies 
with their toilet, should 
be provided. 

In tho gentlemen’s 
dressing-rooms brushes, 
combs, t o w cl s, etc., 
should be furnished. 

In another room near 
the entrance door is an 
attendant to receive tho 
cloaks, overcoats, hats, 
and wraps of the guests, 
giving a duplicate check 
for each. * 

The number of guests 
that can be invited is of 
course to be decided by 
tho giver of the enter¬ 
tainment. If llio room 
is largo enough to ac¬ 
commodate one hundred 
guests, more than that 
number may be in¬ 
vited, but care, should be 
taken not to overcrowd. 

The number of dances 
must not exceed twenty- 
four, told should not be 
less than eighteen at, a 
ball. 

At a party dancing 
itoes not generally begin 
until after supper, con¬ 
versation, music, and so 
on, taking up the earlier 
part of tho evening, 
jhe dancing may cease 
at this entertainment as 
e.arly as one o’clock. 
Balls are prolonged till two or three o’clock. 

The programmes fordancing will of course be arranged so 
that the curd will have space for the names of partners. 
Great taste and skjll can be displayed in these cards ; often 
they are hand painted, and when filled with pleasant names 
become pretty souvenirs. ‘ 

The host and hostess stand near the door to receive 
guests, and greet each person by name, saying a few pleasant 
words. Other members of the family may present guests. 
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and do their best to acquaint themselves with the wants of 
all present. 

Gentlemen not in Attendance on ladies are at the disposal 
of the hostess,' 

Married gentlemen will escort their wives to balls and at¬ 
tend upon them, but it is not etiquette for them to dance to¬ 
gether all the fvening. 

A lady may wish lo sit down before a square dance is at 
an end ; in that case the gentleman will offer her his arm 
and conduct her to a seat without questions, merely express¬ 
ing regret. 

The lady’s waist should bo but lightly touched when the 
dance begins, and the gentleman’s arm should Ub dropped 
as soon as the dance ends. 

When a gentleman is not familiar with a dance he should 
not invite a lady to try it with him. 

Introduction by the hostess or some friend is necessary, 
before a gentleman can ask a lady to dance. 

The arm, not the hand, should bo offered to a lady when 
conducting her tour from the dance. 

> ESCOETS. 

A gentleman who is accepted as an escort by a lady for 
such an occasion, should attend the lady during the even¬ 
ing, when she is not dancing with some one else. A l>ou- 
quet may be sent her during the afternoon. The escort must 
bo in time at her residence with a carriage to convey her to 
the house of the entertainer, nnd the carriage should be iu 
attendance to take her home after the ball. 

Having arrived at. the house where the ball is given, the 
gentleman should first conduct the lady to the cloak-room, 
whore her wraps arc to tie left. He should then take her 


to the door of the ladies' dressing-room, go on to the gentle¬ 
men's dressing-room, and having arranged his toilet, return 
to the door of the ladies’ dressing-room, and wait the lady’s 
coming. Hu should then conduct, her to the hostess, and Con¬ 
tinue in attendance during the rest of the evening. The first 
dance belongs to him, and Ue should attend her to supper, as 
wtdl as escort her home after the ball. 

A lady .may refuse to dance witlx any gentleman if she 
chooses, but she should do so courteously, and he must not 
take oifensc. She may also dance with another genileman 
immediately, but the gentleman who has been refused should 
not takif notice of the fact, and lie very careful not to offer 
to dance with another lady who may have heard the decli¬ 
nation. If, on the other hand, the lady pleads fatigue, he 
i should remain by her side, unless dismissed, until the end of 
; the dance. When the lady has no escort the gentleman who 
dances the lust dance preceding supper escorts her to the 
.supper-room, anil attends her until she returns to the bali- 
roofti When fjierc. is mi escort, lie should surrender the lady 
to the gentleman who hus the first right to her hand and 
company for the. time 

DRESS. 

The pro[*xr dress at bulls for both ladies and gentlemen 
is always lull c\cuing costume. Ladies wear gloves, but 
according to the latest London fashion, gentlemen do not, 
even on the gram let occasions. Fashions change so fre¬ 
quently that it is impossible to say what should or should 
not be worn, but the modiste’ and tailor can always give 
information about what is both correct and becoming. 

! Full dress is not absolutely required at parties, but every 
' lady and gentleman should present a neat appearance, and 
| endeavor to appear in evening dross. 
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IeFORE proceeding to describe the 
countries of the world separately 
and in alphabetical order, it may 
be useful and interesting to speak 
of the Geography of the Earth in 
general, and enter into an expla¬ 
nation of the most important geograph¬ 
ical terms. Geography deals principally 
with the surface of the earth. It treats 
also of the earth as a whole and of its re¬ 
lations to the sun ; of the atmosphere hy 
which it is surrounded ; of the various 
plants, minerals, and animals distributed 
throughout the globe ; and of the divi- 
sions made hy man with regard to its in- 
* dustries, institutions and government. 
The whole subject is accordingly divided into 
three branches—Mathematical Geography, Physi¬ 
cal Geography, and Political Geography. 

Mathematical Geography is a description 
of the form, she, position, motions, circles, and 
tone’s of the earth, and of the relative positions of 
places on its surface. 


Phyeioal Geography is a description of the 
natural divisions of the surface of the earth. 
Political Geography is a description of the 
nations and peoples of the earth, their social con¬ 
dition, and the countries they inhabit. It includes 
an account of towns, cities, states, industrial pro¬ 
ductions, and commerco. * 

I. MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

The shape of the earth is nearly that of a sphere or round 
•ball. This fac t was long ago suspected by the philosophers, 
because, in watching a ship departing from the shore, they 
observed that it sinks gradually below the horizon, until the 
tips of the masts are all that can be seen. Early navigator? 
thought the earth must be round, because whenever they 
came in sight of land, they first saw the tops of trees, or 
the summits of the mountains, while the land beneath lay 
concealed from view. In 1510 Ferdinand Magellan, a bold, 
sailor of Portugal, proved these conjectures to be comet by 
actually sailing, round the world. The exact figure of the 
earth is that of an oblate spheroid, a globe flattened at the 
poles. 

The diameter of the earth, or distance through its center 
in a straight line, is 8,000 miles. 

The circumference of the earth, or greatest distance 
round it, iB nearly $5,000 miles. 

The surface of the earth contains about 197,000,000square 
miles. 

The dally motion of tlfe earth Is its rotation on one of its 
diameters in the direction from yest to east. One rotation 
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MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL, 


k completed in a period which we call a day, and divide 
into twenty-four hours. 

Axda.—-The earth turns on its shortest diameter, which is 
called its Axis. , ' a 

The Pole* of the earth are the extremities of the axis. 
The pole toward the north star is known os the North Pole; 
‘the opposite one is called the South Pole. 

The Equator is a great circle equally distant from the 
Poles. 

Cardinal Points. To tell whioh way one place is from 
another, certain names of directions arc necessary —North, 
South, Bast, and Wkst. North is the direction along 
the earth’s surface toward the North Pole : South is the op¬ 
posite direction. East is the direction in which the eartli 
turns on its axis: West is the opposite direction of Bast. 

Latitude and Longitude. Distance north and south from 
the equator is called Latitude, and is measured by degrees. 
The longest degree is (iOj miles; the shortest, 68 , 7 „. Longi¬ 
tude is distance east and west from a given meridian, meas¬ 
ured in degrees, which at the equator include Oil, 1 , miles, 
ftnd decrease as we go toward tho poles. The meridian 
usually taken is that passing through Greenwich, near Lon¬ 
don. In the United States the meridian of Washington is 
sometimes taken. 

Zones. As regards temperature the surface of the earth 
is divided into five belts or Hones: the North Frigid, ex¬ 
tending from the North Pole 283" to an imaginary lino 
called the Arctic Circle ; the North Temperate, extending 
48" from the Arctic Circle to an imaginary lino culled tiie 
Tropic of Cancer; tho Torrid, extending 47° from tins 
Tropic of Cancer to au imaginary line called the. Tropic of 
Capricorn ; the South Temperate, extending 48“ from the 
Tropic of Capricorn to tho A htaretic Circle ; and the South 
Frigid, extending thence 283” to the South Pole. 

, II. PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Land and Water. The surface of tho earth contains 
three times as much water ns land. Nearly three-fourths of 
the land lies north of the equator. 

Division* of Land. Tho two largest, divisions of land are 
called the Eastern and Western Continents. By some ( lie ‘ 
island of Australia is also culled a continent, Grand Divi¬ 
sions (by some geographers called continents) are : Europe, 
Asia, Africa, Australia, North 4 Ameriea and South America. 
An Island is a body of land surrounded by water. A group 
of islands is an Archipelago. A Peninsula, is a body of land 
nearly surroundedJ?y water. A Cape is a point of laud ex¬ 
tending into the watef. An Isthmus is a neck of land con¬ 
necting two larger bodies. As regards elevation, the land of 
islands and continents consists of lowland plains, table-lands 
or plateau* (broad extents of high land), hills, valleys, mown- 
tains, mountain ranges and systems, and volcanoes. 

' Division* of Water. The vast body of salt water sur¬ 
rounding the land is called the Ocean. • Its principal divi¬ 
sion* are the Atlantic, Pacific, ■ Indian, Arctic, and Ant¬ 
arctic Oceans, fleas. Bays, and Gulfs arc arms of the 
ocean partly inclosed by land. Small bays are known as 
Bight*, Estudries, and Firths , Strait* and Channels are 
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passages connecting larger bodies of water. Inland waters 
are either rivers, lakes, or ponds. Salt lakes have no outlet. 
A river-basin is a tract drained by a river and its branches. 
A della is the space included between several mouths of a 
river. 

Bace* of Mankind. The population of tho globe is about 
fourteen hundred and fifty millions, it may bo divided into 
five races, distinguished by physical characteristics, viz,: 
1 . Caucasian, about six hundred millions, the main body 
inhabiting Europe, South-western Asia, and North America, 
but scattered over the world by emigration; fair complexion, 
fail forehead, soft hair, heavy beard. 2, Mongolian, about 
five hundred and ninety millions, found throughout Asia, 
Arctic America, and North-eastern Europe; complexion yel¬ 
lowish, black straight hair, flat forehead, narrow oblique 
eyes. 8. Malay, almut fifty-five millions, found in Oeennlea 
and the Malay Peninsula in Asia; brown complexion, nar¬ 
row head, low broad forehead, black and curly hair and 
i'i'uwi. 4 Negro, aliout one hundred and eighty-five mill¬ 
ions, found throughout Africa; black or very dark com¬ 
plexion, receding forehead, bluek woolly hair, flat nose, 
thick lips, thin beard. 5. American (Indian) about cloven 
millions, including all American aborigines, except the 
Mongols of the Arctic coasts and perhaps the Aztec races; 
copjier-eolored, broad strung face, low forehead., high cheek¬ 
bones, straight, coarse, block hair. 

III. POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Government. The lowest savages, as Australian blacks, 
have no form of government whatever. More intelligent 
savages are ruled by a chief chosen for his physical courage. 
Tho next highest form is that found among pastoral and 
nomadic t ribes, and is essentially of a family type. Among 
highly advanced peoples there are two forms of government, 
JtepubUcan and Monarchical. In the first, the laws are made 
and executed by persons elected by the people. Tho chief 
executive is culled the President. The United States and 
Prance are. the two greatest Republics of the world. In a 
Monarchy the ruler obtains tho throne by inheritance and 
holds it for life. A monarchy may bo limited by a consti¬ 
tution, as m England, or unlimited, when the sovereign has 
supreme power, as in Russia. An Empire is a monarchy of 
great extent. Titles of monarch® arc: kings, queens, empe¬ 
rors. empresses, sultans, shahs, czars, and mikados. 

The Capital of a country is its seat of government. Tho 
Metropolis is the largest city. States, Provinces, Colonies, 
Departments, Shires, Counties, and Districts, are subdivi¬ 
sions or dependencies of a country. A Town is a collection 
of houses and people. A City is an incorporated town. 

Religions. The most extensive religions systems of tho 
world aro the Christian, the Jrrwrsn, the Mohammedan, 
and tho Hindoo. In the first, three the existence of one God 
and one only is acknowledged. Christianity rests on the 
belief that Jesus Christ is the Son of God. and the Bible 
God’s inspired word. There are about throe hundred Mid 
seventy-five million Christians, occupying the most civilised 
countries of the earth. Of these one hundred and eighty* 
seven millions are Catholics, one hundred and one mUlteua 
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Protestants, and eighty-two millions members of the, Greek 
Church. The Jewish Religion recognises the Old Testa¬ 
ment as the word of God, but rejects Christ as the Messiah. 
There are about eight million Jews scattered over the 
globe. The Mohammedan creed recognizes Christ as a 
prophet, but believes in Mohammed as the last and great¬ 
est. Its religious book is the Koran. The faitli was founded 
by Mohammed in Arabia about a.d. 025, and now has one 
hundred and three million followers in Asia, Africa, and 
Turkey in Europe. The Hindoo religion exists in India, 
and is founded on idolatry and polytheism. It has about 
one hundred and forty million followers. Many other 
forms of pagan worship are found, and it is estimated that 
more than half of the world’s population is pagan. 

Social Condition. In regard to intelligence, civilization, 
and culture, four grades are sometimes recognized : the Civ¬ 
ilized, Half-civilized, Barbarous, and Savage, it is impos¬ 
sible, however, to classify '.he nations strictly under such u 
division. * 

{hi uddition to the facts given below about the various 
countries, much interesting information will be found in the 
articles on Commerce and Transportation, Agriculture, 
Manufactures, Mining, and Outlines of History.] 

ABYSSINIA. 

This country lies in North Africa, southwest of the lied 
Sea, and lias an area of one hundred and llfty-eight thou¬ 
sand square miles. The population is about three millions. 
The natives are mainly Coptic Christians, but there arc 
many Jews and Mohammedans. The sources of the Blue 
Nile lie in Abyssinia. The surface consists of a series of pla¬ 
teaus, from which rise lofty mountain ranges. The climate 
is temperate and the soil fertile. The chief exports are cof¬ 
fee, ivory, gold dust, and musk. Since the death of King 
Theodore in the war of 1868, the government has been di¬ 
vided among petty states. The present king, Johannes II., 
was crowned in 1872. 

AFGHANISTAN. 

A country of Asia, northwest of llindostan and east of 
Persia. Area, two hundred mid twelve thousand square ] 
miles, most ly table land or mountainous. The Ilmdoo-Coosh j 
rang', forms the north lioundarv, and the Suliipim range on t tio ] 
cast is penetrated by only three passes The population is 
about ten millions, a third being Afghans. The large towns 
arc inhabited by Persians and Hindoos. The Afghans urn 
a hardy and warlike race, as shown by their frequent con¬ 
tests with the English. Cajbul, Candahar, Herat, and Jcl- 
lalab'ad, are the chief towns. Principal exports tire woolen 
stuff, silk, carjtets, shawls, chemicals, and fruits. 

ALGERIA. 

Tbo chief colonial possession of Franco lies in North 
Africa, bounded north by the. Mediterranean, east by Tunis, 
south by the Great Desert, and west by Morocco, The area 
is about one hundred and sixty-fin thousand five hundred 
square miles, a little larger than France. A nigged coast 


rises to inclose an extensive and fertile table-land, varied by 
beautiful hills and rieh valleys, producing all kinds of fruit 
and timber. In 1877, the population was two millions eight 
hundred and sixty-swren thousand six hundred and twenty- 
six. Before 1871 the government was entirely military. At 
that time three civil and three military departments Were 
instituted. Besides Europeans there are eight distinct 
races : Arabs, Moors, Turks, Kooloolis, Jewt, Berbers, Ne¬ 
groes, and Mozabites. Algiers, Constantine, and Oran, are 
the capitals of the three provinces bearing the same names. 
Manufactures are slight. Principal exports are cotton, su¬ 
gar, dates, fruit, barley, rice, iron, zinc, and coal. Total 
exjiorts (1670), 17,081,000 ; imports, £8,560,020. 

Algeria embraces ancient Numidia, and has betn succes¬ 
sively conquered by Romans, Vandals, Greeks, Arabs, and 
finally, in 1842, by the French, after a gallant struggle by 
Abd-oI-Kador. 

ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

The Argentine Republic i5 a confederation of South 
American States, formerly known by the name of Provineias 
Uni (las del Rio de la Plata. It is bounded on the west by 
the Andes, which separate it from Chili and the desert of 
Atacama ; on the north by Bolivia ; by Paraguay, Brazil. 
Uruguay, and the Atlantic on the east; and on the south 
by Patagonia. 

Area and Population. This country has an area as 
great ns all Central and Western Europe combined—about 
1,019,500 square miles. Its average length is about 1,200 
miles, and its breadth about 650. According to the census 
of 1809, the population was 1,768,081, but is now estimated 
at 2,400,00!*, consisting of the various types common in 
South America, Among the Creoles arc the Gauchos, who 
claim to tie descended from the best blood of Castile. 

Mountains. The Andes descend on the Argentine side 
by gentle siojx-s towards the sea-coast. The Balchitta chain 
is in the southwest, and extends into Patagonia. The Vul¬ 
can Mountains are in the south. 

Rivers. The Parana Biver, which rises in Brazil, unites 
with the Uruguay, and forms the Rio de la Plata. The 
Vermego flows into tho Paraguay, while the Salado, the 
Colorado, ami tin Rio Negro flow into the Atlantic Ocean. 

Chief Towns. The capitj.l, Buenos Aybes (population 
248,110), is the second city in South America, and thirteen 
lines of steamers connect it with foreign |Kirts. The other 
important cities are Rosario, Mendoza, Cordova, Tueuinan, 
and Corientes, with from 10,000 to 28,000 inhabitants. 

Products and Industry. It is eminently a pastoral coun¬ 
try, with about eighteen million honied cattle, and 100 mill¬ 
ion sheep. In proportion to the population, it contains 
more of tlic.se than any other country in the world. In the 
State of Buenos Ayres alone, four millions of cattle graze 
upon the purapus ; they are caught by the mounted herds¬ 
men, called Gauchos, who throw the lasso with great, skill. 
The commerce consists chiefly in the exportation of wool, 
hides,-tallow, sheep-skins, and live cattle, and the impor¬ 
tation of woven fabrics, iron-ware, and other manufactures. 
The. Republic has nearly 1,500 miles of railway, and 10,000 
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miles of telegraph, besides an Atlantic cable communicating 
with London. 

Government. The government is a Federal Republic, 
modeled on the Constitution of the United States, except 
that the ministry is responsible to Congress, an adverse vote 
in the Senate and House leading to the formation of a new 
Cabinet. 

AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES. 

Under this head are included the five colonics of (lie Aus¬ 
tralian continent—New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, 
South Australia, and West Australia, and the islands Tas¬ 
mania and New Zealand. All belong to Croat Britain, and 
each has its distinct government and legislature. 

Area and Population. The mainland is washed by the, 
Indian Ocean on the west and the Pacific on the cast ; its 
nearest point to Asia is 1,600 miles southeast of Singapore. 
It covers an area of 8,075,030 square miles. Tasmania has 
28,875 square miles ; New Zealand, 104,027 square miles. 
The population of Australia in 1884 was estimated at 3,238,- 
000 ; of Tasmania, 180,541 ; of New Zealand, 504,804. The 
natives on the mainland are rapidly decreasing in numbers. 
They are among the most degraded tribes in the worid. 
The Maoris of New Zealand are of a different race, being 
very warlike ; they are admitted to a small share in the 
government. 

Physical Features. It is only near the ('oast, that Aus¬ 
tralia is favorable for settlement. The high ranges <m the 
east absorb the moisture of the trade winds, and render the 
interior and west eoabt in main part a sterile desert, covered 
with spin ilex and salt marshes. The principal rivers are 
the Murray, Murrumbidgoe. and Darling in the south ; 
the Swan and Murchison in the west ; and in the norlii, the 
Victoria, Mitchell, and Flinders. New Zealand comprises 
three large islands, North, Middle, and Stewart’s, and nu¬ 
merous small islands. The plant and animal life of Aus¬ 
tralia comprises many interesting and remarkable species. 

Government. Each colony is ruled by a governor ap¬ 
pointed by the crown, and o legislature of two houses, in 
whole or in part elective. In New Zealand, four native 
members are elected to the legislature by the Maoris. 

Principal Cities. The chief cities are Svd.vfy (popula¬ 
tion, 1885, 310,000), the capital of New South Wales, and 
first settlement, on the continent : Melbourne, capital of 
Victoria (population, 1885, $25,000) ; Awn. aims, capital of 
South Australia (population, 1884, 48,00!). exclusive of sub¬ 
urbs) ; Brisbane, capital of Queensland (population. 45.000); 
Perth, capital of Western Australia (population, 10,000); 
Hobart, capital of Tasmania (population, 20,705) ; and 
Wellington, capital of -Now Zealand (population, 22,075). 

Commerce and Industry. Sheep-farming is the pre¬ 
eminent industry, and the export of wool is enormous. 
Fttll statistics as to the exports of wool and gold will be 
found under tho head Commerce of Various Countries (page 
128). Besides gold, mercury, copper, silver, tin, zinc, and 
antimony, are found in large quantities. Already 7,485 
miles of railway and 00.000 miles of telegraph wire have 
been constructed. Total imports (1884), £54,681,114; cX; 


ports, £46,005,283. Tills is inclusive of Tasmania and New 
Zealand, which imported in 1884 to the amount of £9,320,- 
006, and exported to the amount of £8,567,524. 

The rate of increase of the population of Australia, com* 
biued with Tasmania and New Zealand, in the decennial 
period intervening between tho last, two censuses piay be set 
down as 42 per cent. There is overy probability of that rate 
being exceeded in the decade ending with 1801 ; but, with¬ 
out Iqizaming a prediction as to what may actually occur, 
the following would be the population of tin' group at each 
of the ten next decennial census periods, supjiosing the same 
rate of increase to take place between census and cousus us 
was found to have taken place, between 187t and 1881 : 

PROBABLE POPULATION OK AUSTRALASIA AT TEN PKItlODH, 

1801. 3,998,612 

• 1001. 5,878,029 

1911.'. 8,002,801 

. 1921 . 11,449,177 

1931.....*. 16,257,881 

1941 . 28,080,120 

1951. 82,782,290 

1961. 40,550,852 

1971. 60.102,210 

1981. 93,805,188 

Although in the intervals between the earlier decades the 
rate of increase will very likely be higher than that whieh 
prevailed between (he last two censuses, it is hardly proba¬ 
ble that Ihd’rato will be sustained at, the later periods ; but, 
supposing the population in 1981 should amount to the 
numlier shown in the lowest line, and the increase tie con¬ 
tinued thereafter at the same, rate, the population in 1991 
would be 133,288,495, and in 2001 it would bo 180,269,003. 
The consideration of such large, numbers naturally excites 
thought, as to what may not la; tho possibilities of a future 
Austrulusia ; still it must be admitted that at the present 
time such sjieculatioiis are. more curious than practically 
useful. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

The Empire of Austria, or Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, 
is a country in the interior of Europe, bordering on Italy, 
Switzerland, Bavaria, Saxony, Prussia, Russia, lloumania, 
Srrvia, Turkey, and Montenegro. It has 500 miles of sett- 
coast on the Adriatic, auil a circumference of about. 5,850 
miles. The Austrian Empire, exclusive of the Turkish 
provinces annexed in 1878, has an urea of 240,942 English 
square miles, with a population, at the last census. Deccm- 
ber 31, 1880, of 37,754,972, or 159 inhabitants to the square 
mile. 

It was decided in 1878 by the Congress of Berlin that the 
provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina should be occupied 
and administered by Austria-Hungary. In 1879, theso new 
provinces had the following area and population : 


Bosnia.Area 16,417.. 

Herzegovina. “ ,4,308.. 

Novi-Bazar.. “ 3,523.. 


.. Population 862,202 
207,970 
142,000 
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The following table gives the area, and total number of 
inhabitants, of the various provinces of the empire in 1880, 
and after the previous census of 1800. 



AREA. 

1*01* UI. AT ION. 


yy. M- 

tm 

1HH0. 

German Monarchy. „ 




Lower Austria. 

7,654 

1,990,708 

2,830,621 

Upper Austria . 

4,631 

736,557 

,759,630 

Salzburg.. 

3,767 

158,150 

103,570 

Styria. 

8,07b 

1,137,990 

1,218,597 

Gorin Lliia.. 

4,005 

337,094 

348,730 

Carniola . 

3,850 

446,334 

481,213 

Coast-land.. 

3,084 

600.525 

647,834 

Tyrol and Vorarlberg.. .. 

11,324 

885,780 

912,549 

Bohemia.. 

20,000 

5,140,544 

5,560,819 

Moravia...; 

8,583 

2,017,274 

2,153,406 

Silesia. 

1,987 

513,352 

505,475 

Galicia. 

30,307 

544, (fe3 

5,058.907 

Bukowina. 

4,035 

513,404 

571.071 

Dalmatia. 

4,940 

456,901 

4.70,101 

Total, German Monarchy. 

115,908' 20,374,974! 

22,144,243 

Kingdom of Hungary. 




Hungary Proper. 

87,043 

11,530,397 

11,74 i,471 

Croatia and Slavoniea. 

10,773] 

1,840,150 

1,732,201 

Transylvania. 

21,215] 

2,115,024 

2,110, J 32 

Town of Flume.J 

*1 

17,844 

17,805 

Total, Hungary. 

125,039 

15.509,415 

15,010,729 

Total, Austria-Hungary.. 

240,942. 

35,884,889 

, 37,754,072 


Physical Features. Three-fourths of Austria is moun¬ 
tainous or hilly, being traversed by three great mountain 
chains—the Alps, Carpathians, and Siulc lets. 

The chief lakes are the Plat ten Sec (400 squurc miles), 
and the Neusiedler See (100 square miles), both in Hungary. 

Tho principal rivers are the Danube, rising in the Black 
Forest, flowing 840 miles and emptying into the Black Sea, 
with its branches, tho Theiss, tiic Drive, the Save, and oth¬ 
ers ; the Dneister, I’o, m.-l Adige, emptying into the 
Adriatic ; the Vistula, emptying into the Baltic, and the 
El be, into the German on an. 

Chief Cities. There are eleven towns with over 50,000 
inhabitants ; the capital, Vienna, has 726,105 ; Prague, 
162,518; Trieste, 111,43; ; Lemberg, 110,250; Grate, 97,- 
727 ; Brtlnn, 82.665 ; and Cracow, 06,095. 

Vienna is situated on the DuhuIh*, and is one of the 
finest cities in Europe. Trieste, on the Adriatic-, is the 
principal seaport. .Taspruch is the chief city of tho 
Tyrol ; Prague, of Bosnia ; Bri'mn, of Moravia. Buda and 
Pestli, situated opposite each oiher on the Danube, and con¬ 
nected by a fine suspension bridge, are. considered as one 
city and regarded as the capital of Hungary. Tokay, on the 
Theiss, is famous for its rare wines Liulz and Salzburg 
are seals of important munufaclurdh. Carlsbad. TiSpIite, and 
Seidlitz. are eelebra oil for their baths and mineral springs. 


Religion. About two-thirds of the people profess the 
Homan Catholic religion, while of the remainder, 11 per 
cent, are Greek Catholics, 10 per cent. Evangelical Protes¬ 
tants, 0 per cenl. Byzantine Greeks, and 3 per cent. Jew*. 

Education, since 1840, is under the care of a minister of 
public worship and instruction. The law enforces compul¬ 
sory attendance at the “ Volks-schulen, or national schools, 
of all between the ages of 6 and 12 ; and* 78 per cent, 
actually attend. The eight universities are at Vienna, 
Prague, Grfitz, lnsbruck, Pesth, Cracow, Lemberg, and 
Czernowitz. 

Races. The Slavs are the most numerous race, amount¬ 
ing to 16,500,000, or 46 per cent., including Poles, Croats, 
Serbians. Czechs, Moravians, etc. The Magyars, or Hun¬ 
garians, number 5,500,000, or 1(1 per cent.; the Wallach- 
ians, nearly 2,000,00d ; the .lews, 1,100,000 ; tlie Italians, 
515,000 ; and Gypsies, 140,000. 

Trade and Industry. Austria, being an inland country, 
is not favorably situated for commerce. The majority of 
the people pursue agriculture, and about 39 per cent arc 
engaged in trade and manufactures. The great crop is 
grain, yielding over 400,00(1,000 bushels annually. The total 
imports average $308,000,000, and exports $380,000,000. 
The principal seaport is Trieste. 

Finances. Austria pays 70 per rent., and Hungary 30 
per cent, of the expenses of the empire. The receipts are 
at present $58,000,000 : expenditures about the same. The 
public* lebt is $1,589,600,000 

Tho Army ori a peace footing consists of 289,190 men 
and 16,685 officers. Military service is compulsory for ten 
years. 

The Navy consists of OK vessels, 11 of which are ironclads, 
and 30 steam vessels, with 320 guns. 

Government. .Since tho year 1807, the Austro-Hunga¬ 
rian Monarehy'fornts a bipartite state, consisting of a Ger¬ 
man, or Cisleithun Monarchy, and a Magyar, or Trans- 
lcithan Kingdom, the former officially designated as Austria,. 
and the latter as Hungary. Each of the two countries has 
its- own parliament, ministers, and government, while tho 
connecting ties between them consist in the person of the 
hereditary sovereign, in a common army, navy, arid diplo¬ 
macy. and in a controlling body known as the Delegations, 
forming a parliament of 120 members, one half of whom are 
chosen by and represent the legislature of Austria, and the 
other half that of Hungary, the Upper House of each re- 
turning 20, and the Lower House 40 delegates. 

BELGIUM. 

The Kingdom of Belgium is one-of the smaller European 
States, and consists of the southern portion of the former 
Kingdom of the Netherlands. It is bounded (m the north 
by Holland ; on the east by Dutch Limbourg and Rhenish 
Prussia ; on the soifthwest by France ; and on the north¬ 
west by I he Nort h Sea. 

Area and Population. Its length is aliout 120 miles; 
breadth about 94 miles, and the whole area 11,878 square 
miles, it is'the most densely.peopled country in Europe, 
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the population at the end of 1879 being 5,580,604, or 487 
pec square mile. 

The inhabitants are mainly French, Walloons, Frisians, 
and Germans; they combine the qualities of the French and 
the Dutch character, and arc generally well educated. 
Most of the people are Roman Catholics, there being about 
15,000 Protestants and 8,000 Jews. 

The principal rivers are the Meuse and Scheldt. The 
celebrated watering place of Spa is near the frontier of 
Rhenish Prussia. 

Chief Towns. Brussels (population 390,936 with 
suburbs) the capital, on the Sonne, is particularly famous 
for its lace. Antwerp (population 103,011) is a great, com¬ 
mercial center. Ghent (population 132,830) is largely en¬ 
gaged in the manufacture of cotton goods. Liege (popula¬ 
tion 121,787) 
is the scat, of 
extensive iron 
works, and 
the seaport, 

Ostend, is the 
headquarters 
of the Belgian 
cod and her¬ 
ring fisheries. 

Bruges (popu¬ 
lation 44.833) 
noted for its 
lin en s, fire¬ 
arms and cut¬ 
lery, derives 
its name from 
the 54 bridges 
in the place. 

Products 
andlnduitry. 

B el g i u m is 
rich in soil, 
forests, a n d 
minerals. Its 
manufactures 
have a world¬ 
wide reputation, and it is one of the tost cultivated countries 
in Europe. The coal mines produce nn average of 14,000,- 
000 tons of coal per annum And the timber and iron exist 
in great quantities. Thoro are njso extensive quarries of 
black marble, slate, and stones for building and paving. 

Government. Belgium is a limited constitutional mon¬ 
archy, established in its present form by the revolution of 
1880. The legislative body consists of two chambers—that, 
of the Senate, and that of the Representatives. A responsi¬ 
ble ministry, with the king as president, is at the heiul of 
public affairs, and its measures are carried into effect by 
the governors of the several provinces.. 

Historical Events. Belgium has been for many cen¬ 
turies one of the principal battlefields in European warfare. 
The great battle of Waterloo, between the Duko of Welling¬ 
ton and General Blttcher commanding the allied troops of 


England and Germany on one side, and Napoleon at the 
head of a French army on the other, was fought near Brus¬ 
sels in 1815, resulting in the downfall of Napoleon I. 

BOLIVIA. 

Bolivia, or Upper Peru, is a Republican State on the west 
side of South America ; deriving the name from i(s “ Libe¬ 
rator,” General Bolivar. It is bounded on the south-west by 
the Pacific ; on the west and north by Peru ; by Unmil on the 
north and east ; and on tlio south by the Plate Provinces 
and Chili. 

Area and Population. As a result of the war with Chili, 
1879-80. Bolivia has ceded to that country all her coast ter- • 
ritory, but the exact area ceded is not ascertained. The 
whole area is about. 530.000 square miles, and the total pop¬ 
ulation, 2,- 
080,000. The 
aboriginal, or 
Indian popu¬ 
lation of Bo¬ 
livia is vari¬ 
ously e s t i- 
mated at from 
24,000 to 700, - 
000 souls. A 
small number 
of them have 
been convert¬ 
ed to Chris¬ 
tianity. 

Mountains, 
Lakes, and 
Rivers. The 
Andes Moun¬ 
tains range 
through Bo¬ 
livia, extend¬ 
ing eastward 
a bout 300 
miles. Lake 
Titicaca, o n 
the boundary 

line of Peru, is about 180 miles long and 40 miles wide. 
The principal rivers are the Madeira, the Pileomayo, anrl 
the Paraguay. 

Chief Towns. The largest town. La Pan (pop. 76,000), is 
the chief center of the homo arid foreign trade of Bolivia, 
exporting great, quantities of cinchona. The capital, Sucre, 
(pop. 24.000). has a good university. Potosi (pop. 23,000), 
at the foot of the famous mountain, Cerro do Potosi, was 
formerly the seat,of extensive mining ojrerations. 

Products and Industry. Bolivia abounds in high pla- 
teams, constituting granaries of wheat production, has much 
valuable Umber, and the lowlands are the seat of tropical 
forests and swamps, with every variety of climate, and two or 
more zones of production. It produces coffee, cotton, sugar- 
canes, garden vegetables, and fruits in surprising luxuriance 
and abundance. The famous silver mines of Potosi have 
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yielded over fl,BOO,000,000 since 1545. Gold, copper, lead, 
tin, sulphur, nitre, ami salt are also obtained in considera¬ 
ble quant tries. 

Government and History. The government is popular 
in form, three legislative chambers being elected for four 
years, eight, and for life. The executive power is vested in 
a President elected for four years. Bolivia, under the name 
of Upper Peru, was formerly comprised in the Spanish vice¬ 
royalty of Buenos Ayres, but on gaining its independence in 
1825 it assumed its presont name. In 1870 a war broke out 
between Chili and Bolivia, allied with Peru, which proved 
very disastrous to Boli via. 

BORNEO. 

Borneo, with the exception of Australia, the largest island 
in the world, is situated in the Pacific, south-east of Indo- 
China, anil is about 800 miles in length and 000 in breadth; 
area, 290,000 square miles ; population, about 1,750,000, 
consisting of T)yaks, Malays, Kyans, Negritos, and Chinese. 
About two-thirds of the island belong to tlie Ibitch, the rest 
being ruled by three native sultans. The cliiof exports arc 
sago, camphor, hides, rattans, tortoise-shell, coal, dia¬ 
monds, and gold. 

BRAZIL. 

Brazil is an immense empire of South America, occupying 
nearly one half of the continent,. It is bordered on the east 
by the Atlantic ocean; on the north by French, Dutch, and 
English Guiana and Venezuela; and west unit south-west, 
by Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Paraguay, the Argentine Re¬ 
public, and Uruguay. 

Area and Population. The area of the empire is esti¬ 
mated at 3,287,964. square miles. It extends from the north to 
the south 2,500 miles, the breadth is about the same, and the 
coast,-line is above 3,700 miles in length. The last, census 
was taken ill 1872, when the population was 10,108,291, giv¬ 
ing on the average about three in habitants to the square 
mile. The inhabitants are of different races, Whites, 
Indians, and Negroes. 

Education and Religion. Free public schools supported 
by the state exist throughout tlie empire, mid in some of the 
provinces instruction is compulsory. There arc about 200 
newsjatpors, of which six are daihi-s, published at, Rio d- 
Janeiro. The Roman Cutholic religion is established, oils r 
forms being tolerated, though they must only be practiced 
privaleiy. The language spoken by the majority of the 
people, is Portuguese. 

Mountains, Lakes, and Rivers. The principal moun¬ 
tain ranges are the Brazilian Coast Range, the Organ 
mountains, and the Geral mountains. In the interior 
are dense forests of great extent, The Amazon Hows across 
the northern part, and with its numerous tributaries drains 
the largest river-basin in the world. The Madeira is the, 
largest affluent, of the Amazon, and the other principal 
tributaries are .the Tapajos, Xinga. Negro, and Purus. The 
other streams arc the Sail Francisco, Parana, and Paraguay. 
There are few lakes of great extent. The Lagoa rtos Phitos 
is the largest, being 150 miles long, and 85 miles in its 
broadest part. 


Chief Towns. Rio Janeiro (pop. 420,000), the capital of 
the empire, has an excellent harbor, and is the greatest com¬ 
mercial metropolis of South 4 meric*. It has a large diamond 
trade, and is the greatest coffee market in the world. 
Bahia (pop. 120,000) exports large quantities of sugar, cot¬ 
ton, tolmoco, rum, and hides. The other towns of impor. 
tance are Pernambuco (pop. 90,000), Mar*nhao(p6p. 40,000), 
I’ara (pop. 35,000), Porto Alegre (pop. 2-1,000), and San 
Paulo (pop. 20,000) distinguished by its superior educational 
institutions and fine public library. , 

Products, Industry, and Commerce. The mines of 
Brazil are among the richest in the world, abounding in 
diamonds, emeralds, rubies, gold, quicksilver, copper, and 
iron. Three-fourths of the world’s supply of coffee is pro¬ 
duced in Brazil, and in the production of sugar this country 
ranks next, to (Juba, The forests furnish our chief supplies 
of India-rubber, and jicld large quantities of timber, spices, 
nuts, and drugs. The soil is extremely fertile, and yields, 
besides coffee and sugar, tobacco, rice, maize, etc., in great 
abundance. The immense pastures are covered with cuttlo 
and horses, and the forests abound with birds of the most 
beautiful plumage. Commerce is flourishing, and there are 
eighteen lines of steam vessels, receiving annual subsidies 
from the State. In 1871, a submarine telegraph cable was 
completed from Europe Over twenty railway lines have 
been constructed, and arc taring rapidly extended by the 
Stale. 

Government and History. The legislative power is 
vested in a Senate of 58 inrmtiers elected for life, and a 
Chamber of Deputies, 122 members, chosen for four years by 
indirect suffrage, ini olving n ] iroperty qualified ton The ex¬ 
ecutive power is vested in the emperor, ministers, and sec¬ 
retaries of State. Brazil, originally a Portuguese colony, 
became a kingdom in 1808. In 1841 Doin Pedro 11. ascended 
the throne, his father hairing abdicated. From 1865 till 
1870 Brazil was engaged in an exhausting war with Para¬ 
guay, which terminated in the defeat of the Paraguayans. 

BULGARIA. 

The principality of Bulgaria was created by the Berlin 
Treaty of 1878, and is under the suzerainty of Turkey. It 
is bounded on the east by the Black Sea, west by Servia, 
separated on the north from Itoumania by the Danube, 
and from Eastern Roumania on the south by the Balkan 
Mountains; area, 24,059squarehiilcs; population, 1,959,000. 
It is governed by a Prince (present monarch, Prince 
Alexander of Hesse), chosen by the National Assembly, and 
has a popular legislature and constitutional government- 
The exports are, grain, timber, wool, and skins. Capital, 
Sofia (population about 20,001.). Bulgarin contains the 
five famous fortresses of Varna, Schumla, Widdin, Rus- 
t clmck and Silistria. 

CANADA. 

The Dominion of Canada includes all the British territory 
in North America, except Newfoundland. It Comprises a 
vast territory, stretching from Atlantic to Pacific, about as 
large as Europe The following table will show the extent 
and population of the several provinces. 
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PROVINCE. 

ARK A. 

»q. m. 

POPULATION 

CAPITAL. 

Ontario. 

Quebec,. 

Nova Scotia. 

New Brunswick. 

Manitoba. 

British Columbia. 

Prince Edwarfi Islund 
North West Territory 

809,290 

108,855 

21,781 

27,322 

120,000 

213,000 

2,713 

1,900,000 

1,913,460 

1,358,469 

440,585 

381,129 

49,509 

60,000 

107,781 

100,000 

Toronto. 

Quobec. 

Halifax. 

St John. 

Winnipeg. 

Victoria. 

. Charlottetown. 
Battleford. 

Total.*.. 

2,778,4)1 

4,360,983 


Rivers and Lakes. 

The great chain of fresh water lakes, 


fur the largest in the world, includes lakes’ Superior, 
Michigan, Huron, Erie, and Ontario, and forms,in part the 
southern boundary. There are many other inland lakes, of 
which the Winnipeg, Great Slave, and-Great Bear, are the 
largest. The chief rivers are the St. Lawrence and its trib¬ 
utaries, draining more than 500,000 square miles, the 
Ottawa, 450 miles long, Saguenay, St. Maurice or Three 
ltivors, Richelieu, Chaudifire, und St, Francis. 

Surface and Climate. The provinces differ widely in cli¬ 
mate and surface. Ontario is generally even, while (Quebec 
lias throe principal mountain ranges, the Green, Mealy, and 
Wotehish. The greater pari, of the country is still covered 
by forests of great vuriety and value. 

Historical Note. The first discovery was by the Cabots, 
149*. First settlement was by (lie French at Quebec in 
1008. In 1759 the French succumlied to the English forces 
under General Wolfe, at. the famous battle of the Heights 
of Abraham, and in 1700 the whole territory was ceded to 
Groat Britain. The Dominion was established by an Act of 
1887, uniting Upper and Lower Canada (Quebec und Ontario). 
Manitoba was formed and admitted in 1H70, British Colum¬ 
bia and Vancouver’s Island in 1871, and lastly, in 1873, 
Prince Edward Island. 

Government. The Queen’s authority is exercised by a 
Governor-General (at present the Most Hon. the Marquis of 
Lome), aided by a I’rivy Council. Tlie Parliament consists 
of an Upper House or Senate, and a House of Commons 
In thp Senate, Ontario and Quebec have twenty-four mem¬ 
bers each ; Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Ed¬ 
ward Island twenty-four in all; British Columbia, three ; 
Manitoba, two. In the lower house, Ontario has eighty- 
eight members; Quebec, sixty-five; Nova Scotia, twenty- 
one ; New Brunswick, sixteen ; Manitoba, four ; British 
Columbia, six ; Prince Edward Island, six. Each province 
has also a separate Jegislature and administration, with a 
Lieutenant,-Governor appointed by the Governor-General at 
the head of the administration. The Dominion capital is 
Ottawa. 

Chief Cities. In addition to the provincial capitals 
already mentioned, other cities of note are Montreal, on 
the St, Lawrence, an old town of gr*at historic interest,, 
Kingston, Richmond, Hamilton, London, Three Rivers, 
and Frederiokston IN. B.) 

Finances. The total public revenue (1881) was £6,105,- 
910; public expenditure, £5,256,078; total public debt 


(1880), £32,248*408 ; value of imports (1880), £17,784,454 : 
value of exports (1880), £18,068,978. 

Trade and Products. The principal articles of export 
are timber, fish, and bread-stuffs. An immense capital is 
invested in saw-mills and log-ponds. Many minerals are 
found ; copper, lead, and iron in large quantities. The 
agricultural products are varied, including wheat, rye, oats, 
peas, maize, buckwheat, and jxitatoes. Fur, lumber, and 
wool are.important subjects of trade. About 6,000 tulles of 
railways are now open to traffic. There are seven canals, 
the largest being the Bideuu, from Kingston to Ottawa, 132 
miles ; the Welland, from Erie to Ontario, 41 miles; and 
the Grenville, from Rideau to Montreal. Over £6,500,000 
has been expended on these eanuls, and £6,000,000 is being 
laid out in canalizing the St. Lawrence from Lake Erie to 
Montreal. The Dominion has 5,378 post.'offices. The 
Canadian fisheries yielded in 1880 £2,809,996, 

CAPE COLONY. 

fhe Cape of* Good Hope or Cape Colony is an extensive 
possession of Great Britain in South Africa, Washed by the 
Atlantic and Indian Oceans on the west and south, and ex¬ 
tending north to 28 " south latitude. The area, including 
Basutoland, Transkei, and Griqualnud West is 240,110 
square miles ; estimated population iu 1881, 1,249,824, of 
which alwuf 250,000 were Europeans, 837,000 Kafirs, and 
the rest Hottentots, Malays, Fingos, and mixed races. The 
territory was nominally taken possession of by the English 
in 1020, und colonized by the Dutch East, India Company in 
1652. In 1795 the English took possession, but yielded at 
the Peace of Amiens. It was again taken by the English 
in 1806, and their possession confirmed by the peace of 1815. 
The government, is by a Governor and Commamler-in-chipf 
named by the Crown (at present Sir Hercules G, li. Robin¬ 
son), a Council of twenty-two. and House of Assembly of 
seventy-two members, both elected. Among the chief arti¬ 
cles of cxport, arc wool, copper, ivory, hides, fish, and os» 
(rich feathers. Ostrich farming is extensively carried on. 
But, the most interesting industry of the colony centers at 
the great, diamond mines, of which the most, famous arc the 
Kimberley and Old dc Boer’s. The gross weight of dia¬ 
monds passing through the Kimberley post office in 1880 was 
1,440 lbs. 12 07,.; valued at £3.367,897. About, 900 miles 
of railway and 4,000 miles of telegraph are in operation. 
The capital of the colony is Capetown (population, with 
suburbs, 45,240); other important towns arc Kimberley 
(iwpulfttion 13,590), Port Elizabeth (population 18,040),-and 
Grahamstown (population 6,908). 

CEYLON. 

This island is a British possession in the Indian Ocean, 
southeast of Hindostan, having an area of about 24,702 
square miles and a imputation of 2,758,166, the great part 
lieing Siamese, descendants of colonists from the Ganges 
valley who settled here b. c. 548. Settlements were made 
by the Portuguese in 1505, but they were driven ont by the 
Dutch in the next century. The English took possession in 
1795, and in 1801 Ceylon was made a separate colony. The 
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Governor is aided by an Executive Council of five, and a 
•gialativo Council of fifteen. The capital is Colombo 
(population 1881, 111,042). There are 187 niiles of railway 
and 818 miles of telegraph in operation ; post offices num¬ 
ber 123. Chief articles of export are cinnamon, coir-stuff, 
cinchona, coffee, ooeoanut oil, plumbago, and tea. 

CHILI. 

Chili Is a republic of South America, and the most south- 
orlj State on the west side of that continent. It is bounded 
weSt and south by the Pacific Ocean ; north by Bolivia, and 
east by La Plata, or the Argentine confederation, and Pat¬ 
agonia. The country is generally hilly, with murfy fertile 
valleys. Owing, however, to t.ho great quantity of nitrous 
and sulphurous substances with which the country aiwunds, 
it is subject to volcanic eruptions. The climate is consid¬ 
ered healthy. 

Area and Population. Chili Ss divided into sixteen 
provinces, of which the aggregate area is officially stated at 
nearly 130,000 square miles ; the extreme length is at lout. 
1,240 niiles j and the average breadth fully 120 miles. In 
1878 the population numbered 2,400,890 souls, and com¬ 
prises the usual South American races. The Araueanian 
Indians, a brave and warlike tribe, though often assailed, 
maintain their independence in the, Andes, not 400 miles 
from the capital; I heir number is estimated to be 50,000. 
As contrasted with Spanish America in general. Chili con¬ 
tains an unusually largo proportion of Europeans. The 
language spoken by tho peoplo is Spanish. 

Education and Religion. Homan Catholicism is the 
prevailing religion, but other religions are protected by a 
law of 1875. There arc about 10,000 monks and nuns in 
the country. Education is largely aided by the government, 
which suptwns 810 schools through tho country, besides 
lyeeums and the University of Chili, a well conducted gov¬ 
ernment institution with 700 students, 87 professors, and 
free instruction. 

Mountains, Lakes, and Rivers. The great chain of the 
Andes runs along the eastern boundary of < 'liili, at an average 
height of from 18,000 to 14,000 feet above the level of the 
sea. The loftiest }<oak is Aconcagua, 22,806 feet in height. 
There are eleven mountain onuses I only two, however, five 
now passable by wagons. There are eight active volcanoes, 
varying in height from 7,500 to upwards of 20,000 feet. 
The rivers arc ail shor!, as they have their sources in the 
Andes. The largest, are the Maulc. the Broluo (200 miles 
long), the Oopiapo, the Iluaseo, and tho Ohuapa. There 
are no lakes properly so called, although collections of water, 
both salt and fresh, are common. 

Chief Towns. Santiago (population 129.807), t he capital, 
is situated on an elevated plateau, 90 niiles from the sea. 
Valparaiso (population 97,737) is the chief sea-port. Tnl- 
cahuaua Inis a fine harbor, and tho other towns are Huaseo, 
Carizal. Tougoy, doquimbo, Concepcion, Valdivia, San Car- 
Ior, Castro, and Caldera. 

Products and Industry. Chili is rich in gold, silver, and 
especially in copper. Agriculture, flourishes, although about 
83 per cent, of the entire surface L desert. Wheat is the 


most Important product, the crops averaging tea million 
bushels, two-t^Ms of which is exported * ’ d . 

Government and History. By the constitution of 1688, 
the legislative power is in. a National Congress, composed of 
87 members, elected for six years, and a Chamber of Depu¬ 
ties, 109 members, for three years. Suffrage is universal to 
citizens able to read and write, and paying a small annual 
tax. The executive jw>Wer resides in a President elected for 
five years, a Council of State, and five cabinet ministers, 

Chili, originally a Spanish settlement, became independent 
in 1810-17. In 1859 a dangerous revolution vfas suppres¬ 
sed at the battle of Coquirabo, In the recent war (1879-81) 
against Peru and Bolivia, Chili came off victorious, and de¬ 
manded a large war indemnity, in land and money. 

CHINA. 

With tho exception of Egypt the Chinese Empire is his¬ 
torically the oldest nation on the face of the globe. Only of 
late years hits it condescended lr open commercial and diplo¬ 
matic relations with other countries. 

Area and Population. China occupies the south-east 
part of Asia, forming the eastern slope of tho great table¬ 
land of the continent China Proper includes eighteen pro¬ 
vinces. is 7,860 mih's in length by 1,520 miles in breadth, and 
contains about 1,554,000 squure miles; on the north lie 
Mongolia and Manchuria ; on the west Mongolia, Thibet, 
ami Bui mu ; on the soulb Burma, Anam, and the ChinafiJea, 
and on the east the Pacific, the Yellow Sea, and Corea. Be¬ 
yond these limits, China possesses as tributaries Mongolia, 
Manchuria, Turkestan (in jiart), Kouldja, Thibet, and Corea. 
No census has ever been taken, but the best computations 
place the population at from 350 to 400 millions. 

Rivers and Mountains. There are four great mountain 
ranges, whence proceed some of the greatest rivers in the 
world—the Yangtze (3,200 miles long) draining 050,000 
square miles; the Tloung-Ho or Yellow liivor (8,000 miles 
long); the Amur (2,400 miles long\ and the Brahmaputra, 
which llows 1,000 miles within the empire. In the northern 
part of the empire lies iho great desert of Gobi. The Chi¬ 
nese Wall, one of iho wonders of the world, divides China 
Pro[K*r from Mantehooria, and is 1,250 miles in length. 

Chief Cities. Pekin, tho capital, lies on a gulf of the 
Yellow Sea. Its population is variously estimated at 
from 500,000 to 1,500,000. 1 Canton, on the south-east 
coast, has a population of a million and a half, and is tjhe 
ma«t important trading place. Other cities of importance 
are Amoy, Foochoofoo, Ningpo, Shanghai, Siangtan, Sjngan- 
fu. Tientsin, and Wooehung. 

IIonu Konq, one of tho Ladrone (thieves) Islands, lies 
at the mouth of tho Canton River, on the south-east coast of 
Chinn. It was ceded to Great Britain in 1841. The area is 
29 square miles, and the population (1878) was 139,144, of 
which 7,525 were whites. The harbor is one of the finest 
in the world, and the {tort is a military and naval station 
for the protection of English commerce.’ It is -a free port, 
and possesses excellent, docks. - The main articles of trade 
are opium, sugar, Sour, oil, ivory, sandalwood, betel, rioe. 
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CHINA.—COLOMBIA. 


, silk. The gOT«mor is aided by a legislative coun¬ 

cil of eight, and an executive council of lour members. 

Gfevernmant. The Emperor (at present Kuang Sfi or 
Tsai-tien) Is absolute, but is bound to observe a code of laws. 
The Administration is carried on. by a cabinet of Manchus 
and Chinetn. There are also a Board of Works, Board of 
War, Board of Law or Punishment, a Colonial Oflleo, and a 
Foreign Office. t The Present or Tsin dynasty dates from 
817 B, C. For a history of the wars with England and the 
opening of the country to commerce, see article on “Outlines 
Of History.” 

Religion and Education. The educated classes profess 
Hie Gonfucian religion or philosophy. The mass of the peo¬ 
ple are Buddhists, and there are many thousand Buddhist 
monks or professional beggars. Mingled with these beliefs 
is a superstitious compound of astrology and belief in de¬ 
mons and 
spells, which 
is a degener¬ 
ated Taonisru. 

There are 
many temples 
dedicated to 
Confucius and 
Buddha, but 
any settled 
form of public 
worship is.un¬ 
known. Profi¬ 
ciency in poet¬ 
ical and phil¬ 
osophical litcr- 
ature, as 
shown in the 
annual exam¬ 
inations, is the 
passport to 
official rank. 

Printing from 
blocks was 
knows long be¬ 
fore discover- honu 

ed in Europe. 

Trade and Commerce. The ox polls amount to about 
$110,000,800 a year, about half of which is tea, and about 
■ $33,000,000 ailk. Great skill is shown in the manufacture 
Of porcelain, in carving ivory and tortoise-shell, ami making 
lacquered cabinets and fans. The imports are chiefly cotton, 
wootens, metals, and opium, the latter to the amount of 
$40,000,000 per annum. Coal exists in immense quantities, 
but is little worked. The internal commerce is immense. A 
railway from Shanghai to Kangwang was opened in 1870, 
hut excited superstitious fear, and in 1877 was purchased 
' and 1 closed by the government. A telegraph line from 
Shanghai to Pekin was completed in 1881. 

COLOMBIA. 

Colombia, formerly New Grenada, now officially known 
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as the United States of Colombia, is a republic of South 
and Central America, including the north-western part of 
the continent and the Isthmus of Panama. It Is bounded 
on tho west by the Pacific Ocean ; on the north-west by the 
Caribbean Sea; on the east by Venezuela; and on the soath 
and south-west by Ecuador and Brazil. The soil is very 
fertile. There is perpetual spring on the table-lands, but on 
the coast and lowlands it is very unhealthy at certain sea¬ 
sons of the year. 

Area and Population. The area of the republic is esti¬ 
mated to embrace 504,773 square miles. The population 
numbers 5,000,000, composed of Spaniards, Creoles, Mulat¬ 
tos, Mestizoes, ahd other mixed races; also Indians, and a 
few negroes. The educated Creoles rank first in South 
America for scientific and literary culture. The Llaneros 
are expert horsemen, and use the lasso in catching cattle. 

The Roman 
Catholic relig¬ 
ion is estab¬ 
lished by law, 
and other 
creeds are tol¬ 
erated. 

Mountains 
and Rivers. 
The Andes, ex¬ 
tending from 
the Ecuador, 
branch off into 
three ranges, 
the Eastern, 
Central, a n d 
VF astern An¬ 
des, forming 
two beautiful 
valleys. The 
highest point 
in Colombia is 
the peak of 
Tolima, 18,080 
feet above the 

kohq. sea. The prin¬ 

cipal rivers in 

the west are the Magdalena and Cauca, which empty into 
tho Caribbean Sea. The rivers in tho eastern and southern 
parts are tributaries of the Amazon or the Orinoco. • 

Chief Towns. BoootX (population 50,000), the capital, 
is situated 8,700 feet above the sea-level. It is distinguished 
for its fine climate and superior educational institutions. 
1’opayan (population 33,000) was the first city built by 
European settlers in the western part of South America. 
The principal seaports are Carthagcna, Santa Martha, and 
Porto Bello. In the Isthmus of Panama, Chagres and As- 
pinwall are ports on the Caribbean Sea, while Buenaventure 
and Panama are on the Pacific Ocean, tbnMter pm* being 
the Southern terminus of the Panama rafiroftd across the 
Isthmus, and connected by a line of steamers with Saa 
Francisco, 
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Products and Industry. The chief products are coffee, 
tobacco, sugar, cotton, rice, wheat, and Indian corn, and 
tropical fruits abound in great variety. Immense herds of 
cuttle and horses are pastured upon the pampas. The na¬ 
tive products resemble those of Brazil. Silver, gold, plati¬ 
num, and precious stones are found, and the emeralds arc 
the purest in the world. Peruvian bark, dyewoods, and 
hides are largely exported. 

Government and History. The legislative power resides 
in a Senate of 27 membere, and a Representative Chamber of 
01, elected by general suffrage. The executive power is 
exercised by a president chosen for two years by the people 
of the different States, and by four ministers. The repub¬ 
lic of New Granada wus formed in 1881. The present 
constitution was promulgated in 1861. The present repub¬ 
lic consists, in addition to six territories, of nine States : 
Antioquia, Bolivar, Boyaca, Cauea, Cundinamarca, Magda¬ 
lena, Panama, Santander, and Tolima. 

COSTA RICA. * 

Costa Rica is the most southern republic of Central Ameri¬ 
ca. It is bounded on the north-east by the Gulf of Mexico; 
south-west by the Pacific Ocean; north-west by Nicaragua ; 
and south-east by Veragua. It is mountainous and volcanic, 
with extensive forests. Along the Pacific coast the coun¬ 
try is fertile, and the climate is mild and temperate. 

Area and Population. The area of the republic is calcu¬ 
lated to embrace 26,040 square miles, including some dis¬ 
puted territories on the northern frontier. There exist only 
vague estimates as regards the population, calculated to 
nuinher 180,000 to 100,000 souls, but stated at twice the 
amount in government returns. Nearly one-third of the 
inhabitants are Aborigines or Indians. The population of 
European descent, many of them of pure Spanish blood, 
dwell mostly in a small district on the Rio Grande, around 
the city of San .JostS. The State religion is Roman Cath¬ 
olic, but full religious liberty is guaranteed by the Consti¬ 
tution. 

Chief Towns. San Josjf, the capital, has a population of 
23,000, and the other towns are Cartage, Heredia, Estralla, 
Esparza, and Ujanas. 

Products and Industry. The country produces mahog¬ 
any, ebony. Brazil-wood, and India-rubber frees. 

Government and History. The government is vostod in 
a President elected for four years, two Vice-Presidents, and 
four ministers. The legislative power is in a Congress of 
Deputies chosen for four years. Costa Rica has been an 
independent State, since 1821. and from 1824-89 formed 
part of the confederation of Central America. The present 
constitution dates from 1871. 

CUBA. 

Cuba, the largest of the West Indian islands, "the 
pearl of the Antilles,” and the most important eolonial pos¬ 
session of Spain, is situated at the entrance of the Gulf 
of Mexico. It is about 180 miles south of Florida, from 
which it is separated by the Bahama channel; 48 miles from 
Haytl on the east; 95 miles from Jamaica on the south; and 


separated by the Yucatan channel, 180 miles wide* from the 
north-eastern point of the peninsula of Yucatan, in Central 
- America. The healthfulness of the climate is affirmed by 
some and denied by others. Yellow fever often prevails in 
the towns on the coasts, but is unknown in the interior. 

Area and Population. The area of Cuba is 48,220 miles, 
and it is about 650 miles long and 60 miles in breadth. 
The population at the census of 1877 was 1,>894,516, distrib¬ 
uted as follows: whites, 764,184; free negroes, 844,050; negro 
slaves, 227,902, and Chinese, 58,400. The established re¬ 
ligion is Roman Catholic. 

Mountains and Rivers. A mountain-range, part of 
which i» called Sierra del Cobre, runs through the island 
from east to west. The longest river is the Cauto, which 
empties into the Bay of Buena Esperanza, and is navigable 
(for schooners) for 60 miles from its mouth. 

Chief Towns. Havana (population 280,000), the capi¬ 
tal, is the principal city, and is the center of a large com¬ 
merce. Its harbor is one of the finest in the world, and is 
strongly fortified by Moro Castle. The remains of Colum¬ 
bus are deposited in the Cathedral of Havana, The other 
towns are Mstanzas, Cienfuegos, Santiago de Cuba, and 
Puerto Principe. 

Products. Coffee is extensively cultivated, and two crops 
of corn are obtained in a year. Mahogany and ebony are 
among the valuable woods. Sugar and tobacco are the 
lending productions, and are largely exported. Molasses, 
ruin, honey, oranges, and pineapples are also exported. 

Government and History. Cuba is now entitled to 
representation in the Spanish Cortes, or Parliament, and is 
governed by a Captain-General appointed by the Spanish 
crown. The island was discovered by Columbus in 1704. 
In recent years, efforts have been made by the Cubans, in 
several revolutions, to release themselves from the dominion 
of Spain, with great loss of life on both sides. 

DENMARK. 

Denmark is a kingdom of Europe, occupying on almost 
insular position between the North Sea and the Baltic, and 
bounded on the south by the States of the German Empire. 
It, comprises the peninsula of Jutland, a part of Sleswick, 
and several low islands, the largest of which is Zealand. 
The eolonial possessions of Denmark are Iceland, Greenland, 
several of the West Indies, and the Faroe Islands. 

Area and Population. The whole area is about 14,784 
square miles; the length from north to south is about 1800 
miles,/.nd the breadth about 160 miles. The {lopulfttion in 
1880 was 1,969,454. The majority are of Scandinavian 
origin. The prevailing religion is Protestant, Education 
is compulsory. 

Rivers and Lakes. The most important river is the 
Guden, and the smaller streams are the Holm, the Lunboyg, 
and the Stor Aa. There are also numerous small lakes, 
mostly in ZealariS. 

Chief Town*. Copenhagen (population, with suburbs 
278,727), on the island of Zealand, is the capital, and the 
only large town in the kingdom. Elsinore, on the Danish 
Sound, is an important naysl station, 
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Product* usd Zndustry. The inhabitants are chiefly de¬ 
moted to agriculture, stock-raising, and fisheries, and the 
principal exports are grain, cheese, and cattle. 

Government. The constitutional charter of 1849 vests 
the legislative power in the Eigsdag, consisting of a Folke- 
thing, 102 members, and a Landstliing, 66 members. The 
Folkething is elected for three years by universal suffrage, ; 
and the Landsthing for eight years by electoral districts, 
except twelve members who are named for life by the king. ■ 
Historical Note. Until 1864 Denmark embraced the 
entire peninsula of Jutland and a narrow belt of the adja¬ 
cent coast, but a war with Austria and Prussia in that year 
reduced it to its present dimensions. . 


navigation in 1869. In 1879, 1,477 vessels of 3,230,942 
tonnage passed through. The country is irrigated by canals I 
cut from the Nile, there being almost no rainfall. Cotton, 
grain, and sugar are the chief exports; total exports in 
1880, £18,307,788, or $66,588,915. 

Finances. The debt of Egypt is not far from £100,000,- 
000. In 1879, a decree of the Khedive invested the French 
and British governments, as represented each by a "Control- 
ler-General,* with great powers in administering the finan¬ 
ces. It is altogether probable that in consequence of the 
recent war great changes will tie made in the political and 
financial (glrainistration. In 1879, there were 1,500 miles 
| of railway and 5,200 miles of telegraph. 


ECUADOR. 

Ecuador is a republic on the west side of South America, 
constituted in 1830 after the civil war which separated the 
members of the Central American Free-state, founded by 
Bolivar. It takes its name from the equator, by which it is 
traversed. The area is 348,312 square miles, and the lamin¬ 
ation in 1878 wa3 1,146,000, besides about 200,000 Indians. 
The country is traversod by two great ranges of the Cor¬ 
dilleras, with the snow-clad {teaks of Chimborazo and Coto¬ 
paxi The capital, Quito, is 9,500 feet above the sea level, 
and lias 80,000 inhabitants ; Guayaquil (population 26,000), 
is the chief sea-port. The government Consists of a President, 
chosen by 900 electors selected by popular vole, a Vice- 
President, who is also Minister of the interior, three other 
cabinet officers, a Senate of sixteen, and a House of thirtv- 
two members, elected by popular suffrage. The Roman 
Catholic is the solo religion. Ecuador is deeply in debt, 
and the imports exceed the exports. Cocoa is the chief 
export. 

EGYPT. 

Egypt, the oldest historical country of the world, abounds 
in interest to the archaeologist and historian. (“ See Outlines 
of History.”) On the north .lies the Mediterranean; on the 
east, the Red Sea and Isthmus of Suez; on the south, Nubia; 
and on the west, the desert. Nominally a dependency of the 
Turkish Empire, Egypt has been practically independent 
since 1811, when Mehemet Ali made himself master of the 
country. Sovereign power was given to the Khedive by a 
firman of 1878. He is assisted by a council of fourmilitarv 
and four civil dignitaries. A representative body, called the 
Chamber of Delegates, was created in J8G7. 

Ana and Population. Egypt Proper includes only the 
valley and delta of the Nile ; politically, Nubia and other 
sterile country is included. Tho total area is 1,152,948 
square miles, and the population in 1877 was 17,419,980, of 
which about 75,000 are Europeans, and the rest Arabs, 
Syrians, Copts, Abyssinians, Armenians, and negroes, 

dittos. Alexandria (population 165,752), tho scene of the 
bombardment of July, 1882, is one of the most ancient cities 
of the world. Cairo, the capital, is the latest city of Af¬ 
rica (population in 1877, 827,462). 

Trade, Commerce, and Products. The commerce of tho 
world has derived great advantages from the Suez Canal, con¬ 
necting the Eed Sea with the Mediterranean, opened for 


! FIJI ISLANDS. 

I The Fiji archqwlago in the South Pacific has been aoolony 
of Great Britain since 1874. There are. about 250 islands ; 
80 being inhabited. Tho largest are Viti-levu (4,112 square 
1 miles Vand Yanuu-levu (2,432 square miles). There are 140,- 
! 001) inhabitants, of which 3,000 are whites and the rest na¬ 
tives, nominally Christians, but retaining many savage 
characteristics. Cannibalism prevailed until 1860. Tropical 
fruits abound, and the cultivation of cotton, coffee, sugar, 

1 ami tobacco has been introduced. The group was discovered 
by Tasman in 1640, and visited by Captain Cook. 

| FRANCE. 

j The Republic of France is the most westerly state of Cen- 
i trill Europe, and is bounded on the north-west by the. Eng¬ 
lish Channel, separating it from Great Britain ; north-east 
i by Belgium; east by Germany, Switzerland, and Italy; south 
by the Mediterranean and Spain; and west by the Bay of 
| Biscay and the Atlantic. Area, 204,030 square miles ; pop- 
j ulalion (1876), 36,905,788. 

' Constitution and Government. The present constitu¬ 
tion dates from tho fall of the Empire in 1870. The execu¬ 
tive is vested in a President, elected for seven years by the 
joint legislature, lie is aided by a ministry of nine mem¬ 
bers responsible to the Chamber of Deputies, and a Council 
of State presided over by the Minister of Justice. The 
Corps LtyMatif consists of a Senate of 300 members—of 
whom 75 are elected for life by the Assembly, and the others 
chosen for 9 years by the departments and colonies—and a 
Chamber of Deputies elected by universal suffrage, one to 
every 100,000 of the population. Tho country is divided 
into 87 Depart merits, subdivided into 862 “ un-ondissements ” 
and about 30,000 communes. Tho government is repre¬ 
sented in eaeh department, by an officer of administrative 
duties called a prefect. The State aids three religious de¬ 
nominations. Protestant, Jewish, and Roman Catholic, the 
last by far the most numerous, receiving about 40,000,000 
francs yearly. Systematic provision is made for public 
instruction, though education is neither gratuitous norcom- 
pulsory. 

Physical Features. Tho coast line measures about 
1,500 miles. That of the Atlantic side is irregular, jutting 
out in two peninsulas ; the Mediterranean coast is generally 
low, with lagoons, but east of Toulon becomes bolder. The 
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Pyrenees form the southern boundary, having: several peaks 
over 10,000 feet in height. The Jura and Vosges ranges 
form the eastern boundary, and meet the Alps, which extend 
from Switzerland imo Savoy and Nice. A little further 
west, between the It hone and the Loire, extends the Cevennes 
range. Tiie principal rivers are the Seine, flowing into the 
English Channel; the Loire and Garonne, emptying into the 
Atlantic; the Rhone into the Mediterranean; and the Meuse, 
Sombro, and Scheldt into the North Sea. The surface is for 
the most part level. Vast tracts in Brittany, Anjou, and 
Gasebny are sandy heaths unfit for culture, and a striking 
feature is the extent of marsh and desert, called tfie Landes, 
between the Adour and the Gironde. The climate in four- 
fifths of the country is healthy and delightful. 

Colonial Possessions. These embrace 463,827 square 
miles, exclusive of Algeria, and are: Africa —Algeria, Sen¬ 
egal, Islands 
of Reunion, 

St Mario, 

Nossi B<5, and 
Ma yo 11 e ; 

A s 1 a — C o. 
chin China, 
and East In¬ 
dian Posses- | 
sionx ; Poly¬ 
nesia—N e w 
Caledonia, 

Marq uexas, 
and Royalty 
Islands ; 

A MERIC A— 

Guiuna, Gua- 

a 

d a 1 o u p e, 

Martinique, 

St.. Pierre, 
and Mique¬ 
lon. 

Chief Oit- TUJLKRU5S AND LOUVRE, F 

i e s . The 

capital, Paris, is, after London, the largest and most pop¬ 
ulous city of Europe. It lies on both banks of the Sane, 
111 miles from its mouth, and near its juncture with the 
Marne. In the center are two islandsj He St. Louis and 
He do la Cit6, the latter the oldest part and original nucleus 
of Paris. The census of 1881 fires the |«>puiarion at 2,225,- 
800. The entire city is inclosed by a belt of fortifications. 
Extensive thoroughfares and broad avenues were opened 
by the last emperor. Among the churches, palaces, mu¬ 
seums, public gardens, and other places of interest, we can 
only mention the Louvre, the Tuileries, the Luxembourg 
Palace, the Cathedral of Notre Dame, the new Hotel de Ville 
(City Hall), the superb Opera house, completed in 1875, 
the public offices, the IIA tel des Invalided, the Bois de 
Boulogne, the Champs Elysfies, with the Arc de Triomphe 
at its entrance, and, in the suburbs. Versailles and- Vin¬ 
cennes. Twenty -threo other cities have a imputation of 
more than 50,(Xh,‘, the largest being Lyons (342,815) on the 




Rhone; Marseille* * (318,088) a Mediterranean jxat* and 
Bordeaux (215,140) on the Garonne— all Important commer¬ 
cial cities. 

+ 

Products, Manufactures, and Finances. Chief agricul¬ 
tural products are wheat, barley, maize, rye, oats, potatoes, 
hops, and beet root (for sugar). The vine flourishes, a* the 
wines of Bordeaux, Burgundy, Champagne, etc., testify. 
The mineral resources include iron, coal, copper, lead, silver, 
and antimony. The manufactures are very varied, includ¬ 
ing woolen, linen, carpets, paper, glass, porcelain, silk, lace, 
watches, jewelry, cabinet-work, chemicals, etc., etc. To¬ 
tal exports (1880) about 3,075,200,000 francs; total imports 
about 44)76,250,000 francs; public debt (1881) 28,500,000,- 
000 francs; revenue 2,862,475,000 francs; expenditure 
2,837,485,000 francs; standing army, 602,866 men; navy, 
258 vessels; railway, 15,265 miles; telegraph, 40,054. The 

revenue Is 
mainly raised 
from excise 
income and 
stamp duties, 
only ten per 
cept. being 
derived from 
custom du¬ 
ties. 




u rat trail 
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TUJLKRU5S AND LOUVRE, FROM THE PONT NBUF, PARIS. 


THR GER¬ 
MAN EM¬ 
PIRE. 

This great 

coni eder- 
ation of 
States of Cen¬ 
tral Europe 
is bounded 
north by tho 
Baltic, Den- 

* the pont nbuf, Paris. mark and the 

North Sea; 

east by Russia and Austria: west by Belgium, France, and 
the Netherlands; south by Switzerland, Austria, and the 
Alps; lying between latitude 47“18 , -55°52' North, and long¬ 
itude 5 ’20'—22°50' East t Total area, 208,744 square miles; 
population (1880), 45,194,177. 

Government and Constitution. The Empire was founded 
in 1871 by the confederation of 25 distinct States and the 
newly acquired territory of Alsace-Lorraine. ' Each State 
retains a separate legislature and king, prince, or duke. The 
head of the empire is the King of Prussia, bearing the 
hereditary title of the German Emperor (the present Em¬ 
peror, William I., ascended the throne of Brussia in 1861), and 
representing the empire in declaring war, making peace and 
treaties, and for*all purposes at international law. He Is 
commander-in-chief of the entire army and navy, except the 
powers of Wflrtemberg and Bavaria, which in time of peace 
form separate corps. His edicts must be countersigned by 
the Chancellor (at present Prince Bismarck). The JBuadt*- 
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rath, or. federal Council, has 69 members appointed by the 
it several States, The Reichstag, or legislative parliament, has 
897 members, elected tor three years by universal suffrage. 
The matters properly pertaining to the control of the em¬ 
pire, and in which the State governments are subordinate, 
are: Military, naval, and telegraphic business, civil laws, 


passports, emigration and colonization, political laws, coin¬ 
age, banking, commerce, navigation, and railways. Alsace- 
Lorraine belongs to the whole empire, and is governed by an 
officer appointed by the Emperor. The following are the 
names of the separate States, area, population, capitals, and 
representation in the Bundemath and Reichstag:— 


6. 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

IX. 

12 . 

13 

14. 

15 

10 . 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 


Prussia. 

Bavaria. 

Saxony. 

Wttrtemberg. 

Baden ..... 

Hesse . . 

Mechlenburg-Schwerin... 

[Saxe-Weiraar. 

Mecklenbnrg-Strelitz. 

Oldenburg. 

Brunswick. 

Saxo-Meiningen. 

Saxe-Altonberg. 

Saxe-Ooburg and Oothu.. 

Anhalt. 

Schwarzburg Rudolstadt. 
Schwarz Sondershausen.. 

Waldeek. 

Reuse (elder line). 

Reuss (younger line). 

Schaumburg Lippe. 

iLippe . 

Ltibeck. 

Bremen.•. 

Hamburg. 

Alsace-Lorraine. 


Total of all Germany. 


KNUMSH 

e^. Mines. 


134,499 
20,202 
5,788 
7,531 
5,821 
•2,905 
' 5,138 
1,404 
1,131 
2,470 
1,425 
952 
510 
760 
907 
304 
332 
438 
122 
320 
171 
438 
109 
07 

isr 

5,003 


208,744 


population 

1880. 


•SUN OKA HATH. 


IUSICHBTAC* 


27,251,007 Berlin. 

5,271,516 Munich. 

2,973,220 Dresden. 

1,970,132 Stuttgardt. 

1,570,189 CarlsiUho. 

936,944 Darmstadt . 

570,827 Schwerin. 

309,508 Weimar. 

100,269Strelilz... .'. 

837,454 Oldenburg. 

349.429 Brunswick. 

207,147;Meiningen. 

155 062i Alton berg. 

194,479lOoburg and Gotha 

282,747!Desaaii. 

80,149)Rudolstadt. 

71,083 Sondorhausen. 

56,548 Korbach. 

50,782 Grid?.. 

101,2B6,Schleiz 


85,332 
120,214 
63,571 
150,229 
454,041 
1,571,971 


45,194,177: 


Bttekeburg. 
Detmold... 


Strasburg. 
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230 

.48 

23 

17 

14 
9 
6 
3 
1 
3 
3 
3 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 

15 

897 


Physical Features. Germany is naturally divided into 
two parts, North and South Germany, by the great line of 
mountains ending on the frontiers of Poland and Hungary 
in the Carpathians, and including the Ilartz, the Erzegebirge, 
the Riesenbirge, the Thuringerwuld, and other ranges. North 
of this “line the country is flat. South Germany is more 
diversified, being I reversed by the Schwarzwald (Black For¬ 
est) and the Bavarian Alps. On all the elevated lands arc 
valuable timberJorests, The coast lino isabout 900 utiles in 
extent. There are about 50 navigable rivers, draining three 
great river-basins into the Norths Baltic, and Black Sons, 
The Rhine, famous for its castles and-vineyards ; the Dan 
ube, the Main, the Weser, the Elbe, the Ems, and the Oder, 
rank among the noblest and largest rivers of Europe. The 
lakes, though numerous, are small and unimportant. The 
climate is remarkably uniform and is especially mild in the 
valleys of the Rhine and Main. 

Principal Oltiaa. The capitals of the various States have 
already been mentioned. Berlin, the capital of the empire 
as well as of Prussia, had in 1880 a population of 1,122,385. 
It lies on a small stream called the Spree, a tributary of 
the Elbe. It is the seat of a great university and of impor¬ 
tant industrial establishments. Among the finest public 
buildings are Hie royal palaces, the Prussian and Imperial 


houses of legislature, the Museum, Exchange, University, 
National Gallery, and Opera House. Under dvr Linden is a 
magnificent, promenade, three-quarters of a mile long and 
160 feet wide, with a double avenue of lime trees. ITam- 
burg and Bremen are free cities and of great commercial 
importance. The former (population, 290,055) lies on the 
Elbe about 70 miles from the sea, and is the leading com¬ 
mercial city of Europe. Bremen (population, 112,158) is 
situated on the Weser. Breslau (population, 272,890) is the 
[ greatest wool market of the continent. Munich (jvopuiation, 
229,343), the capital of Bavaria, is renowned for its library, 

[ university, and art gallery. Frankfort-on-tul-Main (pop- 
; ulation, 137,600) is a great financial and tanking center. 
Dresden (population, 220,216) is noted for its porcelain and 
china. 

Religion and Education. Of the entire population, about 
27 millions arc Protestants, 15 millions Roman Catholics, 
and 500,000 Jews. Education is compulsory. There are 21 
universities, those at Berlin, Heidelberg, Munich, Lelpsic, 
Gottingen, and Freiburg being unrivaled. There are 
also 16 polytechnic institutes, 500 high schools, and many 
schools of agriculture, commerce, and other technical 
subjects. Primary education is supported from the local 
rates. 
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Product!, Manufactures, and Finance. The principal 
agricultural products are wheat, barley, buckwheat, oats, 
flax, hemp, potatoes, madder, chicory, rape-seed, tobacco, 
and hops. The vine is extensively cultivated in the valleys 
of the Middle Rhine, the Danube, Main, Moselle, and 
. Neckar. Among the chief manufactures arc linen (in Kile- 
sia, Saxony, and Westphalia), cotton and woolen goods (in 
Prussia, Silesia, Saxony, and Brandenburg), silk (in the 
Rhine provinces), hardware, glass, musical instruments, 
leather, clocks, and toys. Total exports (1880), $705,375,000; 
imports, $073,31)0,000; revenue (1881), $148,230,188, half 
derived from customs; total expenditure, $147,885,840, of 
which $90,600,000 was for the army; public debt about 
$88,000,000, The army on a peace footing is 445,403 men; 
navy 86 ves¬ 
sels, 15,800 
men. Military 
service Is com- 
pu Is o ry on 
every German 
capable of 
bearing arms. 

Railways, 21,- 
867 miles, 
about 10,000 
owned by the 
go vo rnmciit; 
telegraph lines, 

88,660 miles; 
number of post- 
offices, 7,540; 
the telegraph 
and postal ser¬ 
vice is worked 
by the govern¬ 
ment; emigre 
t i o n (1880). 

106,180, the 
greater part to 

the Un ited be 

Stiitos 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

Great Britain, the Irirgest of the British isles, is bounded 
north by the North Sea; east by the German Ocean; south 
by the English Channel; and west, by St. George’s Channel 
and the Atlantic it constitutes the larger portion of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and includes 
England, Wales, Scotland, the Channel Islands, and tho 
Isle of Man. Its length from nort h to south is 587 miles, 
and its greatest breadth from oust to west about 860 ; area, 
80,589 square miles; population (1881), including army, 
navy, and seamen abroad, 80,086,738. To the west lies 
Ireland, separated from Scotland on the north-east by the 
North Channel, from England by the Irish Son and St, 
George’s Channel, and surrounded by the Atlantic; area, 
31,784 square miles: population (1«81), 5,159,880. The co¬ 
lonial possessions of the British Empire, on which " the sun 
never sets,” are ^escribed under their respective names, hut 


to give a comprehensive view of the whole, we annex the 
following table 

ka*e of coontbt. Popalat'n Revenue. Public Debt 


£ 

768,000.000 
168.000,000 
8,000,000 
80,000,000 
88 , 600,000 
600,000 
18.600,000 
1,400,000 
860,000 
660,000 


aj-v, ■-<8 nun 


MAi&aw. ~ ifkiAtifV 


bau ur uiuhthi. Sq. Min ru P aiB - u SCYCUOO. x uum iJPUl 

£ £ 

Great Brilalu and Ireland... 181,116 36,860.000 84.045.000 768,000.000 

Indian PoaneiHilona, etc.... 1,558,854 856,000,000 08,500,000 168.000,000 

Other Easteni Posseoaiona. 30,000 8,TOO,O0o 8,600,000 8,000,01)0 

Australasia.3,173,310 2,850,000 10,000,000 80,000,000 

North America. 3,080,500 4,850,000 6.106,000 88,600,000 

Guiana, etc. 100,000 800,000 400,000 500,000 

Africa. 870,000 8,850.000 8,500,000 18.500,000 

West indies, eic. 12.707 1,850.000 1,500,000 1,400,000 

European Possession!* . 120 160,000 860,080 860,000 

Various Settlements. 86,171 800,900 560,000 660,000 

Totals. 6,088,177 303,810,000 183,750,000 U»0,900,000 

Government 
Constitu¬ 
tion- The Brit¬ 
ish Empire is 
under a limit¬ 
ed or constitu¬ 
te o n a 1 mon¬ 
archy, The 
present, or 
Hanoverian, 
family have 
occupied the 
throne since 
the peaceful 
Revolution of 
1714. Queen 
Victoria suc¬ 
ceeded to tho 
Crown in 1887. 
There is no 
written consti¬ 
tution, but by 
the term Brit¬ 
ish Constitu¬ 
tion is meant 

lin. , the system of 

fundamental 

principles ami rules of government established by long 
usage and ancient precedent. By this constitution the 
supreme legislative function is vested in Parliament, which 
has exclusive power overtaxation. As the Mutiny Act and 
the Supplies are granted for a year only, the Crown is 
obliged to assemble Parliament at least annually. The 
Upper House, or House of Lords, consisted in 1880 of 687 
members; there were 5 peers of the Queen’s family, two 
archbishops and 34 bishops, 201 dukes, marquises, earls, and 
viscounts. 201 barons, 16 Scottish and 18 Irish representative 
peers. The Lower House, or House of flbromons, had 858 
members, elected by limited suffrage. Though the execu¬ 
tive power is thematically in the Crown, it is practically exer¬ 
cised by a Cabinet of 18 members, headed by the First I-old 
of the Treasury, known as tho Premier (at present the Right 
Hon. Wm. Ewart Gladstone). Tho tenure of office of the 
Premier and his Ministry depends upon their receiving the 
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support of a ,Iftajoritjr in the House. If the Premier fails 
to do this on a test measure, & custom, as strong as lav, 
though not a law, compels him to resign. A summary of 
English history will be found elsewhere. For purposes of 
administration, England Is divided into 40 counties, Wales 
into 12, Scotland into 33, and Ireland into 32. In each are 
found a lord-lieutenant, sheriff, and justices of the peace. 

Religion and Education. The Church of England is 
established as the state religion in England and Wales, 
though full freedom is granted to all sects. lip Ireland the 
Church has been dis-established by an act taking effect in 
1871. In Scotland the Presbyterian is the established 
Church. The melhtiers of the Episcopal Church in the 
kingdom are estimated at about 13 millions; of the Roman 
Catholic, about 8,200,000. Education is widely extended, 
about £4,000,000being spent annually for elementary schools. 
The great universi¬ 
ties of Oxford and 
Cambridge are 
seconded by the 
University of Lon¬ 
don, King’s Col 
lege, and the Vic¬ 
toria University of 
Manchester, in 
England ; by St. 

Andrews, Aber¬ 
deen, Edinburgh 
and Glasgow Uni¬ 
versities, in Scot¬ 
land; and the Dub¬ 
lin University, in 
Ireland. 

Physical Fea¬ 
tures. The form 
of Enoland some¬ 
what resembles a 
triangle, the base 

being the south houses 0F 

coast. • The entire 

coast line, with Hi bold sweeps, capacious bays, and wide 
estuaries, is at least 2,000 miles in length. In the north 
the Cheviot Hills and Solway Frith mark the Scottish 
boundary. Extending south lie the Northern, Cumbrian, 
and Devonian mountain ranges, and in the smaller counties 
are many chalk cliffs ; but the greater part of the country 
is level or rolling plains, presenting a beautiful variety of 
scenery and fertile fields. The. richest parts are in general 
the midland and southern counties. The principal river 
systems are those of the Thames in the south, the affluents 
of the Wash, the Humber (all flowing eastward), and the 
Merpoy and Severn, emptying into the Irish Sea and Bristol 
.Channel. The lakes of Windermere, Ulleswater, Derwent- 
water, and others in Cumberland and*Westmoreland, are 
lamoua for their beauty and poetical associations. Walks 
has a coast line of 360 miles, inclosing the Cardigan Bay in 
a great curve.* It approaches in form a peninsula. The 
surface is generally mountainous, the Snowdonian, Cam¬ 
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brian, and Plinlimraon ranges having many projecting 
spurs. Mt. Snowdon rises to a height of 8,090 feet. The 
chief rivers are tho Dee, Severn, Wye, and Usk. Scotland 
is very irregular in shape, with a continually indented coast 
Its surface is almost covered with rugged mountain chains, 
moors, and forests. The Grampian Mountains are the 
highest in Great Britain, the loftiest summit being that of 
Ben Novis, 4,406 feet in height. In the south, the river 
Tweed and the Forth discharge into tho North Sea, arid the 
Clyde into the Firth of Clyde. Further north are the Tay, 
tile Esk, the Dee, and tho Spey. The inland lakes, or 
loc/n, are numerous ; among the largest and most famous 
are Locfis Iiomond, Ness, Tay, and Katrine. The principal 
groups of islands are the Orkneys and Shet lands to the 
north-east, and the Hebrides on the west coast. Ireland 
has also a deeply indented coast on the west, that on the 

east being com¬ 
paratively regular; 
the total coast line 
is about 2,200 miles 
in length. The 
mountain chains 
are few and of little 
importance. Chief 
among the rivers 
are the Shannon 
(215 miles long), 
the Lee, the Black- 
water, the Liffey, 
the Boyne, ami the 
Bann. Of the lakes 
or loughs. Lough 
Neagh is noted for 
its size (150 square 
miles), and the. 
three Lakes of Kil 
. larney for their 
wonderful beauty. 
Chief Cities. 

Ijondox, the eapi* 

tal of the kingdom, is the largest and richest city in the 
world (population, 1881, with suburbs, 4,764,312). It lies 
on both side of the Thames, and has an area of 118 square 
miles. Among the chief public buildings and places of 
interest we can merely mention the Tower, the Houses of 
Parliament, St. Pnul’s Cathedral, Westminster Abbey, the 
Guild Hall, the Post-Office, the Itoyal Exchange, the 
Monument, the Tuunel, London Bridge, Buckingham and 
St. Janies Places, Hyde and Regent Farks, the British 
Museum, South Kensington Museum, the National Gal¬ 
lery, and the Albert Memorial. London engrosses a large 
share of tho trade of the kingdom, and carries on a variety 
of manufactures. Next in sizo is the city of Liverpool 
(population, 1881, 552,425), situated at the mouth of the 
Mersey, on the west coast. It is famous for it's splendid 
system of docks, and is of great commercial importance. 
Here is the landing-place of the great steamship lines'* 
to America and Australia. Among the great manufae- 
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taring dries are Manchester (population 341,508), famous 
for its cotton mills; lewis (population 309,126), for Us 
woolens ; Birmingham (population 400,757), for its hard¬ 
ware, and Sheffield (population 284,410), for its cutlery. 
There are in England eighteen cities with over 100,000 
inhabitants, Edinburgh, the ancient capital of Scotland 
(population, 1881, 228; 190), stands near the Firt h of Forth, 
Leith being its sea-port. It is picturesquely situated on 
high ground, guarded by the ancient castle on a precip¬ 
itous rock to the west. It is specially noted as a literary- 
center, and for its excellent university. The chief com¬ 
mercial city, Glasgow (population 571,582), owesuts rapid 
growth to both commerce and manufactures. The greatest 
iron shiji-building establishments of the world arc at Glas¬ 
gow on the Clyde. Other important towns are Dundee 
(population 
1 40,465), 

Abord ee n 
(105,818), 

G reen o ck, 

Leith, and 
Perth. In Ire¬ 
land the chief 
cities are 
Dublin, the 
metropolis 
(population 
Dublin, 1881, 

249,486), sit¬ 
uated at the 
mouth of the 
Lifley, and 
the residence 
of the lord- 
lieutenant ; 

Cork, the 
chief sea¬ 
port: Belfast, 

Galway, and 
Queenstown. 

Dublin is 
built in rec¬ 
tangular form, and surrounded by a road, 9 miles long, 
called the Circular. The business part is chiefly on the 
west side of the LiiTtn . The poorer portion is culled “ the 
Liberties.”' The finest street is Hackvi 11c Street, half a mile 
long and 120 ft. wide. At the west end of the city lies 
Phcenix Park, a royal demesne. Among the finest build¬ 
ings are the iioyal Exchange, Post Office, Bank (formerly 
the Parliament Ilouse), Trinity College, and St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral. 

Agriculture, Manufactures, and Finances. The land is 
in the hands of comparatively few proprietors, and )R very 
closely cultivated. The usual cereals are produced in large 
quantities, but breadstuffs and all kinds of provisions are 
imported to an enormous extent, chiefly from the. United 
States. There are few indigenous fruits, but most temperate 
fruit is cultivated. The growing of hops constitutes a large 


industry in Kent. Timber of excellent quality Is abundant. 
The minerals are valuable and varied. Coal abounds in the 
northern counties; iron in Lancashire, Shropshire, and 
elsewhere ; tin in Cornwall and Devonshire ; copper h» sev¬ 
eral counties. There are also mines of freestone, marble, 
rock salt, and clay. But it is to her manufactures that 
England owes her commercial greatness. The six principal 
articles of export and the amount of each sent out in 1680, 
were : 1. Cotton manufactures, £75,564,056 ; 2, Woolen 
and worsted) manufactures, £20,609,917 ; 8. Iron and steel, 
£28,390,816 ; 4. Coal and fuel, £8,879,983 ; 6. Linen man¬ 
ufactures, £7,047,861 ; 6. Machinery^ £9,268,516. Total 
imports (188J), £411,229,565; total exports (including ex¬ 
ports of colonial and foreign produce), £286,405,466 ; net 
revenue (1880-81), £84,041,288 ; gross expenditure, £88,- 

107,294; total 
public debt 
(March 81, 
1881), £709,- 
708,527. The 
revenue is de¬ 
rived princi¬ 
pally from ex¬ 
cise, customs, 
stamp, land, 
and income 
duties, in rel- 
ative import¬ 
ance as given. 
The army em¬ 
braces 118,190 
men and 7,221 
officers; the 
voluntcermil- 
itia system is 
unexcelled; 
navy, 248 ves¬ 
sels, 58,800 
officers and 
men; 68 iron¬ 
clads carry 
488 guns. 

The mercantile shipping statistics show, as employed in for¬ 
eign trade, 4,518 sailing vessels of 2,924,407 tonnage, and 
2,293 steam vessels of 2,289,179 tonnage. The railway sys¬ 
tem includes 17,696 miles of line, with receipts of nearly 
£63,000,000. The telegraph is consolidated with the postal 
system ; miles of line, 5,735 ; miles of wire, 117,100 ; num¬ 
ber of post-offices, 13,982, of which 0,269 were open for tel¬ 
egraph business ; number of letters carried, about 1.170 
millions ; cards, 126millions ; newspapers, etc., 881 millions. 

GREECE. 

Modern Greece i% a maritime country, In south-east Eu¬ 
rope, having an area of 20,018 square miles, and a popula¬ 
tion of 1,679,775. After the Turko-liussian war Greece 
acquired from Turkey a portion of Thessaly and Epirus, an 
area of about 5,000 square miles, with 888,050 inhabitants. 
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The continental part of Greece is nearly divided by the 
golfs of Leponto and Patras on the west, and JUgina on the 
east Greeoe includes the Ionian Isles and the iEgean 
archipelago. The surface is very mountainous, the coasts 
elevated and irregular. The Constitution of 1864 estab¬ 
lished a Legislative Chamber of 187 deputies, elected for four 
yean by universal suffrage. King George I. was elected 
in 1863. The principal exports are fruit, olive oil, and 
raw products. Public debt, §86,304,800 ; exports, about 
§16,000,000 per annum. Capital, Athens, population (1870), 
84,993, including the Piraeus. There are only seven and a 
half miles of railway, from Athens to the Piraeus; tele¬ 
graph, 1,540 miles. The inhabitants mostly t belong to 
the Orthodox 
Greek Church. 

GUIANA. 

Guiana lies 
on the north¬ 
ern coast of 
South Amer 
ica,.east of 
Venezuela, 
bounded by 
the Atlantic, 
the Amazon, 
and the Or¬ 
inoco. The 
western part 
belongs to 
England, the 
eastern to 
France, and 
the center to 
Holland. The 
soil is very fer 
tile, and the 
climate is hot 
and unheaP 

U»y, There 
are two wet 

and two dry seasons, and thunder-storms are frequent 
and violent. The total area is about 178,870 square miles, 
being 560 miles long from east to west, and about 300 
miles broad. The entire population is estimated at 286,- 
000. Of these, 198,000 are in the-British, 69,000 in the 
Dutch, and 34,000 in the French colonics. The popula¬ 
tion is of a diversified character, consisting ef the aboriginal 
Indians, toe creole negro, the mixed race, the immigrants 
from Madeira, from the East Indies, and from China, with, 
a sprinkling of Europeans, chiefly British, French, and 
Dtttoh. The prevailing religion of these colonies is the 
. same as toe countries they belong to. The Acaray Mount¬ 
ains form the southern boundary, and have an average 
bright of 4,000 feet. The Essequibo is the principal river. 
Then an many picturesque cataracts. Georgetown, on the 
Domerara Elver, is the capital of British Guiana; Para¬ 
maribo, teat of Dutch Guiana ; and Cayenne, on an island 


near the coast, that of Frenoh Guiana. New Amsterdam is 
a flourishing settlement in the Dutch colony. The principal 
produefo are coffee, sugar, tobacco, timber, dye-stuffs, rum, 
cloves, and nutmegs. The Victoria regia of Guiana is the 
most beautiful specimen of the flora of the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere. British Guiana has a governor, appointed by the 
British Crown, while French and Dutch Guiana have no 
speoial form of local government,. The first settlement in 
Guiana was formed by the Dutch in 1580 ; the greater part 
since 1808, has belonged to Great Britain. The present 
limits of Dutch Guiana wore settled by the Congress of 
Vienna. The first French settlement was made in 1604. 
In 1809 the colony was captured by the English and Por¬ 
tuguese, but 
restored to 
France at the 
peace of 1815. 

GUATE- 
"mala. 

Guatemala 
is a republic of 
Central Amer¬ 
ica, bounded 
on the north 
by Yucatan 
and British 
Honduras; on 
the south by 
the Pacific 
Ocean; by 
Honduras and 
San Salvador 
on the east; 
and by Mexico 
on the west. 
The country is 
subject to 
earthquakes, 
and abounds 
in active vol¬ 
canoes. The surface presents great variety, mountains and 
valleys, plains and table lands; and the separate levels 
have different climate and temperature. Guatemala has 
an area of 44,800 square miles. The population in 1872 
was 1,107,054. of which 860,608 were whites, and 880,146 
Indians. Public instruction is cared for by the govern¬ 
ment. The Roman Catholic is the established religion, 
but others are tolerated. The country is traversed by the 
Andes near the Pacifte shores, sending off ranges toward 
the Atlantic with numerous jteaks, some* of which ate 
more than 18,000 feet, in elevation. The Lacantum, form¬ 
ing a part of the Mexican boundary, and toe Montagna 
and the Polochic, flowing into the Bay of Honduras, are 
the chief rivers, but there are numerous short streams 
which discharge into the Pacific. The most important 
lakes are Duke, Amatitlan, Atitlan, and Peten. The 
capita], New Guatemala (population, 40,000), is toe chief 
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town, being an inland city on a plateau 5,000 feet above the 
sea. The houses are low, and the walls very thick, aw a precau¬ 
tion against earthquakes. Old Guatemala, the former capi¬ 
tal, twelve miles from New Guatemala, was destroyed by an 
earthquake in 177)1, The soil is very fertile, but ill-cultivated. 
Large flocks of sheep are reared in the northern parts of the 
State. The chief products are cochineal, iudigo, sugar, 
hides, sarsa}»urilltt, and mahogany. The republic was es¬ 
tablished in 1839, 
having previously, 
for eighteen years, 
formed a part of 
the confederation of 
Central America. 

The President is 
elected for four 
years, and there are 
two Chambers, 
known as the Coun¬ 
cil of State and the 
House of Represen¬ 
tatives. 

HAYTI. 


llayti is a repub¬ 
lic of the West In¬ 
ches, occupying the 
west end of the isl¬ 
and of which Santo 
Domingo forms the 
eastern or Spanish 
part. In climate 
and products it is 
similar to Cuba, 
from which it is 
separated on the 
west by the Wind¬ 
ward Passage (50 
miles broad). The 
soil is very fertile 
and well-watered. 

The area of the 
whole island is 28,- 
000 square miles, 
being about 300 
miles long from 
east to west, and 
about 140 broad. dubun, gi 

The population is 

about 550,000, nine-tenths of whom are negroes, the rest 
chiefly mulattos. The language in use is French, anil the 
state religion Catholic. The island is mountainous in the. 
center, where Mount Ciboo attains a height of 7,200 feet. 
The salt lake Enriquillo is 20 miles Jong by 8 wide, and 
abounds in caymans. The Artibonito is the principal 
river, besides which the Yuma, the Yacki, the Nisao, and 
the Osama deserve mention. Port Air Prince is the capital 
and chief sea-port of the republic of Hayti Aux Caves is a 
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sea-port in the south-western part of the island. St. Dom¬ 
ingo (population, 15,000), on the southern coast, is the cap¬ 
ital of the Dominican republic. It is fortified, and was 
founded in 1504. The productions are coitec, logwood, 
mahogany, tobacco, cotton, cocoa, wax, ginger and sugar; 
and mines of gold, silver, copper, tin, and iron, though not 
worked now, are found in many places. Hayti was origin¬ 
ally a Spanish possession, but it was afterward divided be¬ 
tween France and 
Spain. Until re¬ 
cently the State of 
Hayti was an em¬ 
pire under a black 
Emperor, Accord¬ 
ing to the constitu¬ 
tion of 1867, the leg¬ 
islative power vests 
in a National As¬ 
sembly, divided 
into two chambers, 
respectively called 
the Senate, and 
House of Commons. 
The executive 
power Is in the 
hands of a Presi¬ 
dent, whose nomi¬ 
nal term of office Is 
four years, but it is 
generally cut short 
b y insurrections. 
The eastern portion 
of the island, the 
republ it-a Domin¬ 
ica, formerly be¬ 
longing to Spain, is 
now a separate re¬ 
public. 

HONDURAS. 

Honduras is one 
of the five Central 
American republics, 
extending from the 
Caribbean Sea to 
the Pacific Ocean, 
having Guatemala 
rroN street. , .gn the north-west, 

and Nicaragua on 

•the south-east. It is generally mountainous, being traveled 
by the Cordilleras, and contains extensive forests. The soil 
is fertilo, and the climate, (hough very hot, is not unhealthy, 
the area is about 47,068 square miles, including a portion 
of the Mosquito terjitory. The inhabitants number 851,700, 
most of them wholly or partly of aboriginal blood. The 
while inhabitants are chiefly of Spanish origin. The .prin¬ 
cipal rivers are the Chamelicon, Ulna, Aguan, and Cholu- 
teca; the last flowing into the Pacific, the others into the 
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Caribbean Sea, Oomayagua, in the interior, is the capital, 
and Oraoa and Truxillo are the chief sea-porta The prod- 
nets are mahogany,' maize,* cotton, Sugar, coffee, indigo, 
tobacco, and other tropical products, Honduras also abounds 
In mineral health. The country is governed by a President, 
a single Minister, and thirty-seven Representatives. The 
republic was established in 1889, on the dissolution of the 
Confederation of Central America, 

INDIA. 

India, Hindostan, or the East Indies, as the country is va¬ 
riously called, is an extensive region, consisting of the cen¬ 
tra] of the three great peninsulas of Southern Asia. It is 
bounded north-east by the Chinese empire; east by Indo¬ 
china and the Bay of Bengal-; south and west by the In¬ 
dian Ocean and Arabian Sea; north-west by Belooehistan 
and Afghanis¬ 
tan; area, | 
about 1,477,- 
703 square 
miles; popula¬ 
tion, 252,888,- 
688, including 
the feudatory 
or native 
States. About 
05.000 are of 
English birth. 

As to religion, 

180,248,568 are 
Hindoos, 40,- 
883,587 Maho- 
medans, 8,832,- 
851 Buddhists; 

1,174,486 
Sikhs, and 
897,816 Chris¬ 
tians. 

Govern- 



Ghauts—high hills. The Ganges flows from west to east, 
and the Brahmapootra from north to south, through the 
lowland plain, both emptying ut the head of the Bay of 
Bengal. Other important streams are the Indus and Ner- 
budda in the west; and in the east, the Godavery, Krishna, 
and Hoogly. 

Chief Cities. The three great commercial euijwiums 
are Calcutta (population, 1881, 688,329), at tire mouth of 
the Hoogly ; Bombay (population, 753,000), on tho west 
coast, and Madras, on the south-east, or Coromandel coast 
(population, 405,948). There are 41 other towns with a 
population of over 50,000, the largest being Lucknow, Be¬ 
nares, and Allahabad. 

Products, Trade, and Finances. The principal articles 
of export are raw cotton, jute, rice, indigo, tea, hides, and 
opium. The opium trade is a government monopoly, the 

export being 
almost wholly 
to China,' and 
amounting to 
nearly £7,000,- 
000 yearly. 
The chief arti¬ 
cle of import 
is cotton goods. 
Total exports 
(1880-81). £71,- 
962,840; total 
imports, £50,- 
278,996 (this 
is exclusive of 
the apium 
trade); public 
debt (1880), 
£151,563,802 ; 
railroads, 9, • 
325 miles; tel¬ 
egraph, 20,488 
miles ; army. 


ment. The Bombay, t 

government of 

the territory formerly under the rule of the East India Com¬ 
pany was vested in the British sovereign by an Act of 1858. 
Queen Victoria assumed the .title of Empress of India in 
1877. The chief executive is a Viceroy or Governor-Gen- 
eral, appointed by the Crown, and acting under the Secre¬ 
tary of State for India. Present Viceroy, Rigiit Hon. 
George F. S. Robkigbn, Earl Do Grey and Ripon, appointed 
in 1880. He is assisted by aoouncil of five “ordinary,” and 
one “extraordinary,” members, the latter usually the c-omr 
maoder-in-chicf of the forces. The Secretary for India is 
aided by a Council of Stato of fifteen members. A suin- 
" miry of the Indian ware will be found under “Outlines 
of History." • 

Physical Features. On the north lies the great range 
of tho Himalaya Mountains; immediately below is a wide 
strip of lowland plain, while the rest of the peninsula is a 
plateau, bordered on the coasts by tho East and West 
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iekt scene. about 195,000 

officers and 

men, 125,000 being natives ; t here is also a native force of 
190,000 men for police and frontier duty. 

ITALY. 

A kingdom of Southern Europe, consisting of a large pen¬ 
insula, bounded north, by Austria and Switzerland; west 
by France and the Mediterranean ; south by the Medi¬ 
terranean, and east by the Ionian and Adriatic seas; and 
including also the islands of Sicily, Sardinia, and Elba, 
and many smaller ; area, 114,408 square miles ; population 
(1878), 28,209,680. 

Constitution and Government. The present constitu- 
tion is on expansion of that of 1848. The government is a 
constitutional monarchy, with a senate of 270 members, 
appointed for life, and a chamber of deputies of 508 mem¬ 
bers, elected by universal suffrage. King Humbert ascended 
the throne in 1878. The Roman Catholic is nominally the 
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State religion, but legislative acts have subordinated the 
power of the church to civil authority, and secured perfect 
religious freedom. Education is free and compulsory. The 
kingdom is divided into 69 provinces. The struggle which 
resulted iu the unification of Italy (in 1870) is outlined 
elsewhere. San Marino alone retains an independent form 
of government. 

Physical Features. The coast line of the mainland is 
1,899 miles, of the islands 1,946 miles, having several large 
bays and gulfs, as the Gulf of Genoa in the north, and of 
Taranto in the “instep of the foot,” the whole peninsula 
bearing a resemblance to a human leg or boot. Tfoe Alps 
on the north form a natural barrier between Italy and 
France, while the Appennines traverse the length of the 
peninsula There are three volcanic mountains, Vesu¬ 
vius, (near 
Naples), jEt- 
na (Sicily), 
and Strom- 
boli (Lipari 
Islands). At 
the foot of 
Vesuvius lie r * 
the buried 
cities of Her¬ 
culaneum and 
Pompeii. The 
chief rivers 1 
are the Po, 
about 800 
miles long, 
with ifs nu¬ 
merous tribu¬ 
taries, the his¬ 
torical Tiber, 
the Adige, 
and the Amo. 

Nestled in 
the Alps lie 
the beautiful 

lakes of Co- Vesuvius and ti 

mo, Mag- 

giore, Iseo, and Garda. 

Principal Cities. The capital, Rome (population, 803,- 
888), the most famous \>t ancient cities, for nearly eighteen 
centuries the residence of the bishops and popes of the Ro¬ 
man Church, is situated on both sides of the Tiber, fifteen 
miles from the mouth, on its seven-storied hills. It is re¬ 
plete with objects of interest to the antiquarian, the arch®, 
ologist, the classicist, and the artist. St. Peter’s, the largest 
cathedral in the world, is 000 feet in length, and 453 feet 
from the pavement to the cross on the dome. Adjoining it 
• on the north, stands the great Vatican palace, the residence 
of the pontiffs since the return from Avignon in 1877. 
Space forbids us to enumerate the magnificent palaces, 
libraries, and museums, the glorious churches and cathe¬ 
drals, the renowned monuments of antiquity, with which 
the '* eternal city " is thronged. 
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Naples (population, 480,804), is the largest efiyOf Italy, 
and is beautifully situated on the Bay of Naples* usually 
called the finest bay of the wosld. Other important cities 
arc Florence, with its splendid cathedral; Venice, the city 
of canals ; Milan, Turin, Leghorn, Genoa, PaHtna, Padua, 
Bologna, Ravenna, and Palermo, in Sicily. 

Products and Finances. Agriculture is the principal 
Italian interest, though the manufactures of*silk, ootton, 
straw, and woolen goods are important. Fruits abound, 
and are of exquisite flavor. The supply of sea add fresh¬ 
water fish is largo; sardines and anchovies are exported 
in large quantities. The chief exports are olive oil, wine, 
fruit, raw qud thrown silk, hemp, straw hats, cattle, mar¬ 
ble, zinc, iron and copper ores, and sulphur. Total ex¬ 
ports (1880),*£;15,291,567 ; total imports, £49,025,776; pub¬ 
lic revenue 
(1881), £54,- 
107,548 j ex- 
pen ditu re, 
£53,403,601 ; 
public debt, 
£508,800,000; 
standing 
army, 788,- 
r,02; navy, 66 
vessels, 389 
guns; rail¬ 
way, 5,191 
miles; tele¬ 
graph, 14,891 
miles. 

JAMAICA. 

Jamaica is 
the largest 
and most 
valuable of 
the British 
West. India 
Islands, hav- 

bav of nabu« ing an area of 

’ 4,256 square 

miles, and a population of 560,000. It was discovered by 
Columbus in 1494, and named St. Jago. In 1670 it waa 
formally ceded to Great Britain by the treaty of Madrid. 
Excellent harbors exist, ami more than seventy stream* flow 
from the central mountains, Sugar, rum, tobacco, and 
fruit are the exports, amounting in .1879 to £1,857,571. 
The capital, chief port, and largest town is Kingston (pop 1 
ulation ulxrnt 35,000). The governor is assisted by a privy 
council of eight, and a legislative council of sixteen mem¬ 
bers. 

JAPAN. 

Japan is an extensive empire, consisting of several large 
and about 3,800 small islands, situated at the eastern ex¬ 
tremity of Asia in the North Pacific Ocean. It is bounded 
on the north by the Sea of Okhotsk, on the east and south by 
the Pacific Ocean, and on the north-west by the Strait of 
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.Cam, the Sea of Japan, and the Gulf of Tartar/. The 
principal of the inlands are Hondo, Shikoku, and Kiuahiu. 
The large island of Jesso or Yesso is immediately north of 
Hondo. The most important of the smaller islands are 

*. Sedo, Tsousslma, Amadsi, Yki, Yaksima, Ooslma, Tane- 
gasima, with the groups of Okisima, Gohissima, and Kosi- 
• kisjma. The general aspect of these islands is rugged and 
Irregular, ^Volcanoes and earthquakes occur frequently. 
TheoUmate is intensely cold in tho north, and very genial in 
the south. The total area of Japan is 146,668 square miles. 
The population in 1876 was 84,888,404 The people arc a 
m ired race, sprung from Chinese, Malay, and the aborigi¬ 
nal Aino stock. They are divided into three classes—nobles, 
gentry, and common people. The state religion is Buddhism, 
and education is very general. The capital, Ytujdo or 
Toxio, is situated on the island of Hondo ; has a popula¬ 
tion of 604,288, and covers about 100 square miles of ground. 
The buildings are chiefly 
‘of wood in Japan, and 
only one or two stories 
high. Kioto and Osaka 
are important towns on 
the same island. Yoko¬ 
hama, Matsumea and 
Hakodati are the chief 
towns of Yetiso, and Na¬ 
gasaki that of Kiushiu. 

Yeddo is the capital. 

The soil is productive, 
teeming with every 
variety of agricultural 
produce. Gold and sil¬ 
ver mining is prosecuted 
on a small scale, and 
there is a fair Supply 
of coal. Forest trees, 
flowers, and fruits 
abound. In manufac- SHOPS r 

turcs tho Japapose are 

very skillful, and silk, cotton, jioncelain, paper, and lae- 

I quered ware are largely exported. The empire is ruled 
by a mikado, aided by a great council, and without a leg- 
i si alive body. The first account of Japan was given by 
Marco Polo in the thirteenth century. The Portuguese 
about 1543 began to trade with Japan, and in 1600 were 
succeeded by the Dutch, and later by the English. In the 
reign of James I. all ports were closed against. Europeans, 
but in 1854 a treaty was concluded by which they were 
reopened. 

JAVA. 

Java, an island of the Indian Archipelago, and the 
chief seat ol tho Dutch power In tho East, is separated from 

. Sumatra by the Straits of Sunda. Area (including Madura), 

II 51,886 square miles; population in*1878, 10,067,830, of 
which 37,000 are Europeans, 190,000 Chinese, 27,000 Arabs, 
and the rest natives. The professed religion is Moham¬ 
medanism. Tim island waa conquered by the Dutch in 
1566. In 1811 it was seised by England, but surrendered 
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in 1814, Tho soil is of wonderful richness. Chief exports 
are rice, sugar, coflee, indigo, tobacco, teak timber, and 
spices, and they amount to about $46,000,000 yearly. Sla¬ 
very was abolished in 1860, by a law passed in 1896. Two 
lines of railroad exist of about 840 miles, owned by the gov¬ 
ernment . The governor-general has almost absolute power, 
a council of five members acting as a court of advice. 

LIBERIA. 

An independent negro republic of west Africa, occupying 
that part of North Guinea between the San Pedro and the 
Yong, 500 miles on the coast and 100 miles inland. This 
tract La? been purchased, improved, and colonized by the 
American Colonization Society. The population is about 
1,000,000, of which about 20,000 are American immigrants or 
their descendants, the rest aborigines. Capital, Monrovia 
(population about 14,000). The climate is dangerous to 
» Europeans. Chief ex¬ 

ports, coffee, cotton, 
ivory, hides, gold dust, 
arul indigo. This gov¬ 
ernment is modeled 
after that of the United 
States. 

LUXEMBURG. 

A Grand Duchy in the 
south-east of Belgium; 
area, 1,592 square mites; 
population, 198,000, 
mostly Walloons. Lux¬ 
emburg is connected 
with the Netherlands, as 
regards the sovereign, 
but has a constitution 
and administration of its 
own, and is, by the treaty 
VEnno. °f London, of May, 1867,* 

a neutral country, under 
the protection of the great European powers. The surface 
is generally level, and the chief products are corn, hemp, 
flax, hops, and wine. Capital, Luxembuko. 

MADAGASCAR. 

This, the largest African island, is separated from the east 
coast by the Mozambique (’hairnet. Its area is 228,570 
square miles, twice that of tho British Isles, and its popula¬ 
tion is about 3,000,000. The natives were formerly cruel 
and hostile, but some progress has been made under the 
present Christian queen, Ranaralona. The government is 
an absolute monarchy. Tropical products and fruits are 
exported to a small extent. Capital, Antananarino (popu¬ 
lation 80,000). 

MAURITIUS. 

An island in the Indian Ocean, 000 miles east of Mada¬ 
gascar, and a colony of Great Britain ; area, 700 square 
miles ; population, 830,000, two-thirds Indian cooties. The 
surface is mostly rugged. The main products are coffee, 
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cotton, indigo, sugar, and cloves. The chief towns are St. 
Louis, the capital, and Grande Porte. The island was dis¬ 
covered by the Portuguese in 1505, colonised by the Dutch 
in 1508, but soon abandoned. The French forme# an estab¬ 
lishment in 1644, and the English came into possession in 
1810. 

MEXICO. 

Mexico is a republic of North America on the southern 
boundary of the United States, and is chiefly included be¬ 
tween the Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific Ocean. It com¬ 
prises 27 States, one territory, and the federal district, 
making in all 20 political divisions. It includes three dif¬ 
ferent regions j on the coast, the hot lands; upon the upper 
terraces, the temperate lands, from 4,000 to 8,000 feet above 
the sea; and in the mountain regions, the cold lands. The 
soil of Mexico is fertile, but in some portions there is great 
want of water. There are two seasons—the dry, from June 
to November, and the raim, from November to .Tunes The 
greater portion of the territory is so elevated that the clim^e 
is temperate. The south western shores are frtquently vis¬ 
ited by furious hurricanes. 

Area and Population. The area is estimated to embrace 
a territory of 741,508 square miles.* Its extreme length 
from north-west to south-east is 2,000 miles, its extreme 
breadth about 800 miles. According to an enumeration 
made by. the Government in 1877 the population was 
calculated to be 9,889,481. It is composed of Indians, 
descendants of the Spaniards, and mixed races. The na¬ 
tional language is Spanish, and the Catholic religion pre¬ 
dominates, though all are equally protected. Education is 
being rapidly extended, there being 4,000 public schools. 

Mountains, Lakes, and Rivers- The principal chain is 
the Sierra Madre, which divides into three main branches. 
Among the loftiest peaks are Jstarehihuati (white lady), 
15,700 feet,, the Pico del Trayle, 15,350 feet; and the Coffro 
de Perote, 18,400 feet. Earthquakes occur on the coasts of 
tho Pacific and in the environs of the capital. The. great 
volcano of Popocataputl (smoking mountain) is 17,880 ft. 
high. Orizara, another volcano, is 17,374 ft. high. The 
principal rivers are the Itio Grande, separating Mexico from 
Texas ; the Colorado , and the Rio Grande de Santiago. 

Chief Towns. Mexico, the capital, has a population of 
236.500 souls. It is situated in a valley 7,450 feet above 
the sea, and surrounded by lofty mountains..It was founded 
iu 1825, and is the oldest, city in America of which we have 
any account.. The o'tier cities of Mexico containing from 
50,000 to 100,000 inhabitants arc Guadalajara, Puebla, 
Guanajuato, Merida, Xacalecas, and Qneretaro. Vera Cruz 
lies on tho gulf coast, and is a walled town. 

Products and Industry. The*country is rich in agricul¬ 
ture and mineral wealth, vast tal>le-lands producing almost 
every variety of grain and vegetables, while in the warmer 
regions oranges and other tropical fruits grow profusely. 
Coffee and cotton are largely cultivated, and the northern 
states are full of vast herds of cattle and sheep. The for¬ 
merly valuable silver mines of Mexico, neglected for a long 
time, were partly reopened in 1864. There are about 7,000 
mites of telegraph, and 1,070 miles of railway. 


Government and History. By the terns of the present 
constitution, dating from 1857, Mexico is a federative re¬ 
public. A President is elected for four years, a Senate of 
56 members chosen tor six yean, and a House of Deputies, 
of 881 members for two years. The Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, elected for six years, is ex-officio vice-presi¬ 
dent of the republic. Each state has its local constitution, * 
with elective governors and legislatures. Thq earliest in¬ 
habitants were the Toltecs, superseded by the Aztecs, who in 
1519 were conquered by the Spaniards. After a long struggle 
with Spain, Mexico was declared independent in 1822. In 
1847 it was obligod to yield a large part of valuable terri¬ 
tory to the United States, after an unsuccessful war. Max¬ 
imilian, an Austrian prince, became Emperor in 1864, but 
was shot by Juarez in 1867. 

MONTENEGRO. 

The small principality of Montenegro ts situated on the 
west frontier of European Turkey, south of Herzegovina, 
having an area of 1710 square miles, and a population of 
245,880, the great majority orthodox Slavs. Independence 
has been claimed from time immemorial and has recently 
been admitted by Turkey. The surface is very ruggqd, and 
agriculture is the chief occupation. Capital, Cetigne (pop¬ 
ulation 1,400). Prince Nicholas was proclaimed King in 
1800. 

MOROCCO. 

The largest of the Barbary Stales lies in north-west Africa, 
and is laiunded north by the Mediterranean, west by tho 
Atlantic, and east and south by the Great Desert.. The area 
is about 260,000 square miles, and the population is estima¬ 
ted at from five to seven millions, two thirds being Moore, 
and the rest Bedouin Arabs, .Tews, and Negroes. The em¬ 
peror or sultan lias absolute power. Agriculture is neglected, 
though the soil is fertile. Wool, hides, almonds, carpets, 
oil, and ostrich feathers are the chief export*. There are 
three capitals, Fez (population 80,000), Morocco (population 
50,000), and Moquinez (population 50,000). 

NATAL. 

The British possession of Natal lies on the south-east coast * 
of Africa about 800 miles from the Cape of Good Hope. 
The Drankensberg Mountains separate it from the Cape 
Colony and Orange Free State. It has a sea eoast ei 
200 miles, an area of 18,750 square miles, and a popula¬ 
tion (1879) of 361,537, about. 25-000 whites included. The 
name Natal was given because of its discovery by Vasco de 
Gama on Christmas Day. The governpr is assisted by a 
legislative and executive council. Natal became a separate 
colony in 1806. The fertile i-oast region produces,all tropi¬ 
cal vegetation, the midland is suited to European cereals, 
and the uplands form a fine grazing country. Chief exports 
are wool, sugar, coffee, ivory, hides, and ostrich feathers. 
Capital, PiETERMAKnJmcRG (population 10,144), ' 

NETHERLANDS. 

This maritime kingdom of west central Europe,- situate 
on the North Sea, consists of eleven provinces, and has an 
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a»a of 13,880 square miles, and a population (1880) of 
4,060,578. Of these the majority belong to the Dutch Be* 
formed Church. The king (Willem ill. succeeded in 1840 
tq the throne) is also sovereign of the Grand-Duchy of Lux¬ 
emburg, with 938 square miles and 289,520 inhabitants. 
The surface is flat and low, intersected by numerous canals 
and streams. The Rhine, Maas, Yssel, and Scheldt are the 
principal rivers. The Hague is the political, and Amster¬ 
dam thj commercial, capital; the former has 117,856 and 
the latter 826,186 inhabitants. Diamond cutting employs 
about 1,000 bands in Amsterdam. The chief exports are 
refined sugar, flax, cheese, butter, cattle, sheep, madder, 
and gin; total exports (1881) £48,500,000; public debt (1881) 
£83,072,418. There is an army of 65,000 men and a navy 
of 122 vessels. There are 1,890 miles of railway, partly 
managed by the state, and 2,196 miles of telegraph. The 
present constitution was adopted in 1848 and vests the legis¬ 
lative power in a States-General, with 39 members in the 
upper and 86 in the lower house. Property qualifications 
exist. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

This island is the only British possession in North Amer¬ 
ica not included in the Dominion of Canada. It lies on 
l.he north-east side, of the Gulf of Lawrence, has an area of 
40,800 square miles, and a imputation of about 105,000. Lab- 
rador, on the.mainland, is a dependency. The,chief indus¬ 
try is fishing. The government is at present by a responsi¬ 
ble Executive Council, a Legislative Council, named by the 
Crown, and an Assembly of 31 members. Capital, St. 
John’s (population, 22,58:!), a fine sea-port town. 

NICARAGUA. 

Nicaragua, one of the five republics of Central America, 
has Honduras on the north and Costa ltica on the south, 
with an area of 58,000 square miles, and a population of 
about 300,000, half of whom are Indians. It is in large 
part covered with great forests furnishing the finest mahog¬ 
any, rosewood, and dyewoods. The republic was founded 
in 1858. There is a President, responsible Ministers, a Sen¬ 
ate of ten, and a Honsc of eleven members. Internal dissen¬ 
sions are common. Besides valuable woods the principal 
exports are coffee, gum. and gold Rod Silver bullion. The 
commerce is small. The capital, Managua, on the lake of 

the same name, has about 8,000 inhabitants. 

6 

ORANGE FREE STATE. 

A South African Republic of Dutch Boers, on the head 
streams of the Orange River, surrounded by Natal and the. 
Transvaal, -Area, 42,470 square miles; population, about 
50,000, of whom half arc wjiite. Diamonds, garnets, and 
other precious stones are found. Capital, Bloemfontein 
(population, 1,250). 

PARAGUAY. 

A small inland country of South America, bounded north 
by Bolivia and Brazil, and separated from Brazil and iho 
Argentine Confederation on the east, west, and south by 
the forks of the Parana and Paraguay Rivers ; area, 91,980 
square miles ; population, 298,844, Paraguay is a republic 


in form, but is practically under the control of Brazil. 
Sugar, rum, tobacco, indigo, “ mate ” or Paraguay tea, eof. 
fee, etc., are raised. There is scarcely, any export trade. 
The counter is hopelessly insolvent and subject to constant 
political quarrels. Capital, Ascuncion (population, about 
15,000). A new Constitution was adopted in 1870, mod¬ 
eled closely after that of the Argentine Confederation. 

PATAGONIA. 

Patagonia is the most, southern country of South America, 
having the Atlantic and Pacific on the east and west, and 
lying south of the Argentine Confederation and Chili; area, 
oIhjuI 350,000 square miles ; population, estimated at 4,000, 
mostly Indians, who are steadily decreasing. The surface 
has been little explored, but is mostly sterile and uninviting. 
There is a station at the mouth of the Rio Negro with about 
2,000 inhabitants, including many Spaniards and other 
Europeans. 

PERSIA, ' 

• 

Persia, cal ltd by the natives Iran, is the most, important 
country of Asia west of India. It is bounded by Asiatic 
Turkey on the west, the Caspian Sea and Turkestan on the 
north, Afghanistan and Beloochislan on the cast,, and south¬ 
west by the Persian Gulf. The area is about. 636,000 square 
miles, and the population is variously estimated at from five 
to eight millions, including nomadic tribes. In tho north 
and west are the great mountain chains of tho Caucasus, and 
further south those of Armenia and Kurdistan. The prov¬ 
inces on the Caspian Sea are of great fertility, but the'cen- 
tral and east ern regions form a vast and irreclaimable salt 
desert. There are many rivers, but none navigable. Tho 
country produces most valuable vegetable productions, in¬ 
cluding wheat, and other cereals, rice, sugar, tobacco, cot¬ 
ton. and opium. Tho wines are celebrated. The most im¬ 
portant manufacture is of silk. Carpets, shawls, brocade, 
and embroidery are slso exported. There is no public debt, 
the revenue being greater than the expenditure. The Shah 
is an absolute monarch anti may appoint his successor. 
The vast majority of the inhabitants are Mohammedans, but 
there are many Armenians, Parsecs. Nestorians, and Jews. 
Capital, Tkhickan (population, 85,000). 

PERU. 

Peru, one of the oldest Spanish colonies in America, whoso 
conquest, is vividly described by Prescott, the American his¬ 
torian, is a republic of South America, having on the north, 
Ecuador ; on the east,, Brazil; south, Bolivia ; and west., the 
Pacific ; area, 503,300 square miles ; population (1876), 
3,050,000, of which 57 per eent. are aboriginal Indians, 23 
per cent. “Cholos and Zatnbos,” and. CO per cent. Euro¬ 
peans and descendants of Speniards, negroes, and Chinese. 
The country is traversed from north to south by the Andes, 
and the table-lands of the Sierra arc the highest in the 
world (22,000 feet). Lake Titicaca is 115 miles long and 30 
broad. Theehief rivers are the Maranon, Hiralga (700 ini,es 
long), tho Ucayali, the Purus, and the Rio Negro, . . 

Bistory and Government. Peru was invaded by Pizarro 
in 1518, and he found the subjects of the Incas for advanced 
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beyqnd other American natives in architecture, government, 
and general civilization. Peruvian independence was 
achieved in 1821. The present Constitution dates from 
1867, dbd is modeled on that of the United Spates. The 
State religion is the Roman Catholic. In 1879 broke out 
the disastrous war with Chili, in which Peru sustained a 
crushing defeat 

Products and Finances. The chief exports are guano, 
nitrate of soda, sheep, sugar, silver, and cinchona (quinine). 
The ancient silver mines are still worked with profit. The 
publicdebt in 1870 was about $215,000. To-day the amount 
is enormous but unestimated. There are 1,020 miles of 
railway and 1,874 miles of telegraph. * 

Chief Towns. Capital, Lima (population, about 100,000). 
Other important places are Callao, the chief sea-port, Are- 
quipa, Cuzco, and Huainonga. Lima has been wholly or 
partly destroyed by earthquakes half a dozen limes, the 
most dreadful being that of 1097. . 

PORTUGAL. 

This, the most westerly kingdom of Europe, forms the 
western part of the Spanish peninsula, bounded north and 
east by Spain, south and west by the Atlantic. The coast 
line is 500 miles long and the average breadth about 100 
miles. The area is 84,595 square miles, and the population 
(1878), 4,848,551. There are six provinces, and the king¬ 
dom also owns the Azores Islands (area, 9fi0 square miles ; 
population, 204,852), and Madeira and Porto Santo (area, 817 
square miles ; population, 128,222). The government is a 
constitutional monarchy, hereditary in both (he male and 
female lines. The Peers, 100 in number, arc named for life 
by the sovereign. The Second Chamber, of 119 members, is 
elected under a property qualification. The Roman Catho¬ 
lic is the state religion, but other creeds are tolerated. 

The Interior of the country is mountainous, the loftiest 
chain being the Serra do Estrella. Between the many 
mountain ranges lie beautiful and fertile valleys. The 
largest rivers are the Minho, the Douro, part of the north 
boundary, and the Tagus, all rising in Spain. Every spe¬ 
cies of European and many semi-tropical vegetables arid 
fruits grow abundantly. The chief exports are wine, oil. 
fruit, ahd salt; total exports (1980), $20,520,000 ; imjiorts, 
$84,046,000 ; publicdebt, $1197,659,575; railways, 750miles; 
telegraph, 2,800 miles; post-offices, 618. 

The capital, Lisbon, at the mouth of the Tagus, has a pop¬ 
ulation of 203,081 ; Oporto, famous for the shipment of 
port wine, lies at the mouth of the Douro (population, 
108,348). Other important places are Braga, Coimbra, and 
Elvas. 

ROUMANIA. 

The kingdom of Keumania consists of the Moldo-Walla- 
chiau provinces formerly belonging to Turkey, but recognized 
as independent, with the Dobrudseha territory annexed, by 
the Berlin Treaty of 1878, and recognized as a Kingdom in 
1881.. Ansa, 48,262 square miles; population, 5,376,000, 
mostly members of the Greek Church. Wallaehia, the 
largest province, has a fine soil, but is subject to fearful 
droughts. Stock-raising is the most important industry. 


Moldavia produces large quantities at grains, fntitandwiM, ; 
JChe chief experts are wheat, barley, cattle atyd'iw 
Ital, Bucharest (population, 221,806), 4 f 

ROUMELIA, EASTERN. v ;, : ■ ■ 

This is another creation of the Berlin Congress,*' It fa 
bounded by the Black Sea on the east, and extends South 
and west from Cape Leityn to the Rhodope mountains; .and 
thence north to the Rilo Dagb. Area, 18,868 eqtwrattdioaj 
population, 815,051. The general character of the country 
is similar to Roumania. Capital, Philippopolhi (population, 
in 1880, 34,058). 

RUSSIA. 

The Russian empire comprises an immense territory, in¬ 
cluding a considerable portion of thc.north and the whole, of' 
the north-eastern and eastern part of Europe, and the whole 
of northern and a part of central Asia, extending from the 
Baltic on the west to the Pacific on the east; area, 8.188,541 
square miles ; population, 82,230,264, of which 56,000,000 
a rc Russians and the rest Poles, Lithuanians, Fins, Tartars, 
Basehkires, Jews, Germans, and Turks. 

Government. This is an absolute hereditary monarchy. 
The executive power centers in the “Private Council of the • 
Emperor,” aided by four great boards, or councilsthe 
Council of the Empire, the Directing Senate, the Holy Synod, 
and the Council of Ministers. Alexander III. ascended the 
throne March, 1881, but has not yet (September, 18®) been 
crowned. The established religion is the Russo-Greek church, 
to which 60,000,000 of the people belong. There are 98 gov¬ 
ernments, or provinces, 81 in Europe and 17 in Asia, and 
14 military general governors. Russia in Asia consists of 
Central Asia and Siberia; Russia in Europe comprises Po¬ 
land, Finland, Cis-Caucasia, Trans-Caucusfa, and Russia 
Proper, which is subdivided into Great Russia, Little Russia, 
East, South, and West Russia, and the Baltic provinces. 

Physical Features. Russia in Europe consists of an ixfa- 
menso plain, without a single mountain. The principal 
rivers are, the Volga, Ural, Dneiper, Dniester, Don, Dwinv 
Duna, and Neva. The Volga is the largest river in Europe, 
empties Into the Caspian, and is navigable almost to its 
source. In Siberia the surface is mountainous, rising in 
many places far above the level of perpetual snow. Of the 
rivers, the Ob, Yenisei, Lena, and Amur, are all larger than 
the Volga, and have many important branches. A great 
part of Russian territory is totally unfit for cultivation^ con> 
sisting of frozen wastes, sandy deserts, and dense forests. 
The woodland occupies about 500,060,000 acres. The Ural 
Mountains divide Europe from Asia, and contain great min¬ 
eral wealth. The Gulf of Finland, the'White Sea, and the 
Sea of Azof lie entirely within Russian territory, and the 
coast of Russia in Europe skirts the Arctic Ocean, the Gulf 
of Bothnia, and the Baltic, Black, and Caspian Beaq. 

Chief Cities. The capital, St. Pxthrsbubo (population, 
670,000), lies on the Neva river, where Jt enters the Gulf of 
Finland. About 15<f bridges span the Neva: The Winter 
Palace; bnilt in 1887, is probably the meet magnificent pal¬ 
ace in the world. The city contains nearly 200 churches j, 
the church of the Metropolitan, or cathedral, is richly r 
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& finest buildings are % 
ity r the Imperial Library, 
?ow (population, 020,000) 
Urn country, and from it 
t de/iv£* its name 
400 mile* south- 
» ruins of Moscow, burned 
>ut-upon their disastrous. 
I of the Kremlin.are many 
the-. University (having 
seum and Library (160,000* 
ther cities of oyer 60,0C|p inhabit* 
ansaw, Odessa, Kicbeneft, Riga, 


and KharkofI, all having" qver 100,000 

... - - jSsdnd'ta, •. Trade, and Finances. The most fertile 
'‘ttpbhisthat between the Baltic and Black Seas..*The 
" ; c8fef exports are grain, timber, .hides, flax, tallow, wool, 
Haseed, and hempseed. Wheat, barley oats, buckwheat, 
infilet, and.rye, are cultivated, the last being the staple food. 
Potatoes and tobacco arc grown on a small scale. Silver, 
gold, iron, of fine quality, platinum, copper, salt, and marble, 
are found in the Ural and .Altai mountains. The principal 

S factUres are in tanning, fur-dressing, weaving, etc. 

exports <1880), £88,693,000; imports, £78,090,000 ; 
expenditure, £98,820,*600 ; ‘income, £87,100,000 ; public 
debt, £410,288,600; army, 974;771 men ; navy, 889 vessels, 
661 guns; railways, 16,718 miles ; telegraph, 42,593 miles; 
poet offices, 3,678. The issue of irredeemable paper money 
is about £170,000,000, and it is depreciated about 00 per 
gafit-v'., » 

1 SAKDW1CH ISLANDS. 

This group of the North Pacific consists of thirteen 
(fttre uninhabited), lying in latitude 19*~28* N., and 
femgitndi* 1M*-160" Wpopulation about 68,000. t The 
hrtgest islands are Hawaii, Papu, and Kauai. 'They arc all 
mountainous and of volcanio origin. In 1810 they were 
pJ#eed tinder British protection, but are now independent. 
The island* were discovered in 1778 by Capt, Cook, who lost 
hi* life at Hawaii. * Considerable trade is carried on with 
whallftgand other vessels. 

'CMl'*’ Si , 1 . *. 


SAN‘SALVADOR, 


-Sl-TOPs smallest of the Central American republics, is 

S <fth vmd north-east by llon^uras, north-west by 
, «d by Nicaragua, and south by the Pacific ; 
square miles ; population 434.900, mostly abo. 
iwnea and of mixed race. The government consists of a 
ipwilident, five ministers, and ft Congress of twelve senators 
and twenty-four deputies. The Roman Catholic religion is 
[ g%aggi , ^»4 hut'Ot^w* .protected. The surface is covered 
gagHintsuhn*'. ^aai«usnIo origin. Indigo, maize, 
coffee, teboo^aad Gotten afe successfully cultivated. 

. about 16,000), has 
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' ■ '!|^' West^;Ihdi«n republic forta*. ite'li;ifi«fst.pa« ’ 

Wand of Nayti (Which see), bit is jtefateaflydisttfiet 
the republic of that name. Arfia, 80,591 square mile*?$ 
nteiion' atoqnt 230,000. The capital. Sanfo Don 
13,000inhabitants. The government consistsof a 
council of four .minjsters, senate of nine menrbers, and 
house of fifteen members. The Roman Chtholic is ihe"gd;ii 
tabjished religion. Exports, chiefly tobacco and sug*^.' 1 -i 
amount to $1,500,000 a year. The physical features of 
country are described under Hayti. ? ffj 

SERVIA. - 

Bervia is a kingdom of eastern Europe, separate? from ;! 
Hungary by the Danube. It received large accessions of fetv i 
ritory after the Turko-Kuasian warbf 1878, and now has ag - ! ! 
area of 18,787 square miles, and a population of 1,670,000, t 
nearly alf orthodox Greeks. It Is governed by a heredltarfiw | 
prince, and an .elected parliament qp “Skuptsehina.” 
dependence from Turkey wfts solfemnly declared by&mAfifc 
Milan II., fa 18*. In March, 18®, prince Mflan'aoo^*M| 
the royal title .of King Milan I. V 

The country is mountainous, and the Inhabitants warte: J; 
and brave. The valleys ad; fertile, but not thoroughly cOLl j-\ 
tivated. Lumber, cattle (especially hogs), and grain are the , $ 
chief exports; public debt (1881) about £4,000,000. Tbs ^r 
capital, BKLoha.DE, has a jiopulation of 27,675.- 

Siam. ■ :5 

‘ The kingdom of Siam lies In the heart of the peninsula 
between India and China, in south-eastern Asia. The lim- r'i 
it* have varied greatly and cannot be exactly defined. The ) 
area is between 250,000 and. 300,000 square miles, and the- - f 
population has been roughly estimate^ at about 16,000,000 }! '}> 
of which nearly half are Siamese, and a majority of th&i 
rest Chinese, Malays, and ijaotians. Siai» is divided ' ::! - 
forty-one provinces, each with a chief. The monarchy 
partly hereditary, but the $ing snay name his 
from among his own family. There are really two kingc| Z 
one civil, (he otber^ military. The natives are praotiCidiy • \ 
serfs. The foreign ccftnmerce centers at the capital, BaJCO- 
kok (population 255,000); rice is the staple export ; sng&r, ,V 
gum, hides, dye-woods, and timber are also exporteA Thifte U? 
are several ports of little importance on the Gulf of Siam. * 

SPAIN. , ; 

A kingdom of south-western Europe, bounded by th4 . 
Atlantic,’ the Mediterranean, Portugal, and Fnmce, Am, v >' 
193,171 square miles ; population (1877), 383,393, the ;% 
majority being natives. > ,c' i ' l ‘,; > v 4 

Government and Constttuti&a, Theprasexttooortitedton - 
was proclaimed in 1876. The govenmient is a ooasafi- ,- 
tional monarchy, the legislative power veetlng m* Corte*, «f ■II 
which the Senate includes members of the xi^ ; ^l||||d|r<;;.§| 
grandees, and certain officials, 106 life members %y 

-the crown,and 132 elected members; and.iheCton^W»^i*j-|;" 
composed of eleotedl members, ofee ; 'to. mrory, 
population, Alfonso Zlt amended tirn 
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There are forty-nine provinces, subdivisions of the fourteen 
ancient provinces: New Castile, Old Castile, La Mancha, 
Leog, Asturias, Galicia, Andalusia, ISstremadura, Murcia, 
Valencia, Aragon, Catalonia, Basque Provinces, an3*the 
Canary and Balearic Isles. The Roman Catholic is the state 
religion. ‘ * 

Physical Features. The coast line, is 1,370 miles in 
length. No country in Europe, except Switzerland, has 
such an extent of mountainous surface. On the north the 
\*yreiie£s divide Spain from France, and four ether ranges 
. traverse the peninsula from east to west: t!» Sierra Gau- 
darama, the mountains of Toledo, the Sierra Morena, and 
the Sierra Nevada. The interior consists of lofty table¬ 
lands.# In the valleys flow the Douro' the Tagus, the Gua¬ 
dalquivir, the Guadianhn, the Minho, the Ebro, and other 
streams. There are altogether 330 rivers. 

Chief Towns. The capital, Madrid (population 307,960), 
a walled city, noted for the beauty of its architecture, stands 
on a high table-land, 300 miles from the' sea, lj*Lng t oif a 
smull affluent of thvTaghs. .Other important towns are 
Seville (population 133,038) on the Guadalquivir, Cadiz 
(population 72,000),*a southern sea-port; Barcelona, Gra¬ 
nada, Malaga,-Murcia, Valeuciu, Valladolid, and Saragossa. 

Trade and Finances. The country is generally fertile, 
and, besides the cereals, produces olives, oranges,- dates, 
lemons, pomegranates, and other tropical<fmil. The vine is 
everywhere' cultivated. In Xcres and the south-west fine 
sherry is made ; in the south-east, Malaga and Alicante, 
The chief exports are*wine, silk, iron, quicksilver, fruit, 
olive oil, wool, cork, and salt. Iron, copjier', and lend 
abound. Manufactures are neglected. Total exports (1880), 
$100,980,000 ; imports, $88,060,000 j revenue, $163,317,(3)7 ; 
expenditure, $156,529,840 ; standing army, 90,000; navy, 
139 ships, 553 guns ; miles of railway, 4,020 ; of telegraphs, 
8,190 ; post-offices, 3,858. 

• SUMATRA. 

This large island of the Indian Archipelago lies im¬ 
mediately under the efpiaior, south-west of the Malay 
peninsula, doing 1,500 miles long and 350 miles broad; 
area, 160,000 square miles; population, 8,600,000, mostly 
Malay Mohammedans. There arc four Dutch colonial 
establishments, the first settlement dating fr«tn 1649. The 
British held the island from 1795 to 1815, restored all but 
Berieoolen in 18f,5, and gave t hat up in' 1824, The climate is 
wurm.and moist ,-and the soil yields large crops of rice, coffee, 
pepper .'tobacco, and cotton. Tigers, elephants, rhinoceroses, 
apes, crocodiles, and pythons abound. The chief .towns are 
Acheen, Rencoolen, Padang, and Palembung. 

SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 

The kingdoms of Norway and Sweden, now united under 
one sovereign, form an extensive peninsula, bounded by 
Russia on the no£th-eust, and surrounded on the other sides 
by the Atlantic on the west, the Skagor Rack and Categat 
on the south, and on the west the Baltic sen and the gulf of 
Bothnia. Area of Sweden (1878), 170,297 square miles; 
population, 4 531,863. Are* of Norway, 122,823 square 


miles; population, 1,806,900. Ttte ttiiCa. oftwo took $ 
place in 1814, each maintaining a separate code ? 

constitution, anti legislative aSsetpUy. ilw, peeaeptqldh^ 
Oscar II., ascended the throne in 1872. * , 

Sweden comprises the eastern half of the peniuanla, «nd - 
is divided into twenty-four governments or “ Vor LftHf* 
The country is for the most- part flat, rising in the, north' 
west into the Kiolen range, which forms th# boundary of 
Norway. AgrieultUrp is the principal* occupation, but 
valuable iron, copper, and other mines exist. Timber, 
cattle, iron, copper, and butter are the chief exports) total 
.exports (1880), £12,500,000; imports, £16,000,000; public 
debt, £12,702,537;" miles of railway, 8,538, of which 1,203 
belong to the state ; miles of tel%raph lines, 6,787 j strid¬ 
ing army, 41,280 men; navy, 42 vessels. Capital, Stock¬ 
holm, a port on an inlet of the Baltic (population,, 169,249). 
The Lutheran is the established church, but &H sects are 
tolerated. 

. Norway, occupying the west side of the peninsulapia, 
divided into twenty provinces or amU. It lias a deeply 
indented coast line, and a mountainous surface, of which 
one fourth is forest land, and not more than a thirtieth 
cultivated. Fishing is the chief industry ; cod, herring, 
salmon, fur, and Umlicr being the.prjneipal exports. Agri¬ 
culture is somewhat neglected. Total exports, about £5,- 
600,000; total imports about £9,000,000; public debt (1881), 
£5,834,000; miles of railway,*828; miles of telegraph lines, 
5,315, mostly belonging to the 'State; army (including 
reserves), 40,000 men; navy, thirty steamers, ninety sailing 
vessels, mostly small. Capital. Cuhistunu, on an inlet of 
the Skager Rack (population, 119,407). 

SWIT2&RLAND. 

Switzerland, the oldest of existing republics, lies in cen- < 
tral Europe, bounded west by France, 'south by Italy and 
France, east by Austria, and north by Germany; area,, 
15,908 square miles; population (1880), 2,831,887#>of whom 
2,035,792 speak Germau, 008,007 French, and 181,293 
Italian; about three-fifths are Protestants and two-fifths 
Catholics. 

Government. 'There are twenty-two cantons, each of 
which send-' two members to the Stiinderath or Upper House) 
the National rath, or Lower House, has 185 members elected 
by the people, one for every 20,000. The two houses, elect 
the “Federal Council” of sevei) members to serve three 
years, two being designated to act as President and Vice- 
President. for one year. Manhood suffrage prevails. The r 
present constitution was approved in 1874. 

Physical Features. This is the most mountainous 
country of Europo. The Alps* lie not only along t^pre southern 
and eastern frontiers, but throughout the chief pfcrt of the 
interior. Among the highest and most famous peaks are 
Mt. Blanc (15,781 feet hjgh), Monte Rosa and tike Matter¬ 
horn, nearly as likh, and the Jungfrau (13,071 feet). From 
the Alps the most wonderful glaciers of the world roll down' 
to fill some of the finest rivers, among others, the Rhone, 
the Rhine, the Ticino, the Aar, and the Reuse, !0he,laicBS 
are numerous and beautiful, The principal ate those of ! v 
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Geneva, Constance, Enrich, Lucerne, and NeufchateL 
■Tilft scenery embracing those remarkable lakes, riven, 
waterfalls; and mountains, draws yearly a throng of sight¬ 
seers from, distant lands. * 

• Cities. Berne, the political capita! 1 , lies near the Aar,' 
‘and is a 'beautiful fortified town of 86,000 inhabitants. 
Geneva, on the lake of that name (pop. 75,000) is even more 
attractive. is the center of a trade in watches, musical 
boxes, and jewfflry. Other important places aro Fjibourg, 
Lausanne, Neufohatel (noted for its cheese), and Zurich. 

finance* and Commeroe. Switzerland is m the main an 
agricultural country,’ but with highly developed hianu- 
fact.ures. There is dn excess of food import^ over ex¬ 
ports. The chief lnamuactures are of watches (500,000 a 
’ year), jewelry, embroidery, silk, cotton goods,- and hand 
carvings. 

The aggre¬ 
gate debt of. 
ffh e cantons 
is about £*,- 
000,000; fed- 
eral revenue 
<1881), £1,. 

629,660; ex¬ 
penditure, 

£ it 688,200 ;. 

army, on a 
war footing, 

215,000 men; 
miles of rail¬ 
way, 1,478 
(the great Mt. 

Oenis -tunnel 
was opened £ 
in 1872); 
nfiles of trie- ^ ^ 

graph lfnes, *” ' 

4,934, over 
nine-tenths 
owned by the 

state. ~ constai 




TRIPOLI. « 

This is the most easterly of the Barbery States in Africa, 
and is a province or vilayet of the Turkish empire;' area, 
544,400 square miles; population about 1,200,000, indhtding 
Fezzaaand Barea. There are no rTvers, and rain seldom fal& 
Principal articles of export are cattle, iron, oil, ostrich 
feathers, wool, and esparto grass. Capital, Tripoli (pop. 
25,000); Bengasi, the second city, has about 22,000 inhabi¬ 
tants. 

* TUNIS. 

This (jmintry lies in North Africa, on the Mediterranean, 
east of Algeria; area, 45,716 square miles; population about 
1,500,000. Tunis is theoretically a dependency of itie Otto, 
man Empire, but since the action of the French in 1881 is 

practically 
subject to-the 
power' of 
France em¬ 
bodied in a 
Re si den t. 

« The capital, 
Tunis, is a 
large, pros¬ 
perous dty 
(population, 
125,000), with 
considerable • 
manufactures 
of silk and. 
woolen stuffs, 
shawls, fez 
cape, carpets, 
and- per- 
fumes. North 
of T u n i s Is 
the site of 
Carthage. 




CONSTANTINOPLE. 


TRANSVAAL. 

A South African republic, lying between the Vaal and 
Limpopo or Crocodile rivers; area, 114,.W0 square miles; 
population about 800,000, of whom 25,000 are white! The 
, colony was founded by Dutch Boers, dissatisfied with the 
Cape Colony and Natal government. The Capo government 
recognised the independence of the Boers, but in 1877 at¬ 
tempted to annex It. The Boers resisted manfully, and 
drove back the British troops. The English pouifd more 
-troops into the Transvaal, but before further fighting took 
place acknowledged the political independence of the 
Boers under a merely formal admission of the sovereignty 
' of Great Britain dver the soil. Cattle raisihg is the great 
. ©oeupfoioq. Gold, copper, lead, iron, and coal are found. 
The ohief tdwns are.Potchofetroom and Pretoria. 


TURKISH 

inojple. EMPIRE. 

• The Otto¬ 

man Empire embraces, besides the dependencies of Egypt, 
Tripoli and Tunis, already described, -and the island of 
Crete, the two great divisions of Turkgy in Europe and 
Turkey in Asia. * . 

Government and Constitution. Until 1876 the Sultan 
was an absolute though not an hereditary monarch, the sov¬ 
ereignty devolving on the senior male descendant of Oth- 
man, the founder of the empire. A new constitution was 
granted in 1878, providing two legislative bodies, a Senate 
nominated by the Sultan, and a Chamber of Deputies elected 
by ballot every four years, one for every 100,000 inhabitants.. 
Mohammedanism is the state religion.* Abdul-EaSaid IX. 
ascended the throne in 1876. * 

Finances. Turkey is practically bankrupt. The debt' 
(1880) was $1,289,565,000; the expenditures were over (125,- 
000,000, and the receipts about $68,000,000, The exports 
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are about. $100,000,000, mid the imports $110,000,000 yearly, 
thus leaving an adverse balance every way. An army of 
850,000 men is maintained in time of peace; navy, 150 ves¬ 
sels, 1WX) guns; railways, 900 miles; telegraph, 17,950 
miles. The whole empire*is divided into lilayets or prov¬ 
inces, for collection of taxes and government. 

W 

TURKEY IW EUROPE. 

Area and Population. As limited by the concessions 
consequent on the disastrous war with Russia, of 1878, Tur¬ 
key in Europe is bounded north by Bulgaria, Servia, and 
Montenegro; cast by the Black Sea ; south by Greeeeand the 
Archipelago ; west by the Adriatic, and the Straits of Ot¬ 
ranto; area (exclusive of 'Bulgaria, Eastern Koumelia, and 
Bosnia), about 80,000 square miles; population, 5,275,000, 

Physical Features. A great pert of the surface is cqv-' 
eroil with mountains of 
moderate elevation, the 
Carpathians forming 
part of *the northern 
limits. Rivers are nu¬ 
merous, but of little im¬ 
portance, unless we in¬ 
clude the Danube, 
forming the northern 
boundary of Bulgaria. ’ 

The soil 'is for the 
most part fertile, but is 
not thoroughly eulti- 
• vated. 

Products. Maize, 
rice, cotton, barley, and 
millet are cultivated; m 
Albania' are found the 
oyange,, citron, vine, 
pc&ch, and plum fund in 
the valley of the Maritza 
roses are grown in abun¬ 
dance,’from which ottar 
of roses is distil led Cot¬ 
ton and silk are mamt- ‘ cotton 

factored. Iron in large . 

quantities, copper, galena, sulphur, alum, and salt are 
found. 

Chief Cities. .Constantinople, the capita] of the em¬ 
pire, is beautifully situated on the west, side of the Bospho¬ 
rus. Its harbor, the Golden Horn, isan inlet five miles long,* 
on the north side of the city. Withm its limits are inclu¬ 
ded Staiuboul. Galata, and on the cast side of the Bosphorus, 
Scutari. The population is about 1,075,000, including 
suburbs and floating population. Constantinople has been 
four times devastated by fire, and umny^times besieged, 

■ but only twice captured—in 1204, a. i>., by the Crusaders, 
and iif 1458 by the Turks, who then overthrew the Enstera 
. Roman fimpire. It occupies the site of ancient Byzantium. ’ 
Other important towns are Adrianoplc on the Pundja 
(population, 150,000), formerly the spat df empire, and 
Salonicta (population, 75,000), the chief commercial town, 


situated on the gulf of the same name on the ^®gean, 270 
miles from Constanlinoole. -< ' > 


miles from Constantinople. ■ v 

-V 

* TURKEY IN ASIA. '*■ •>; 

The larger division of the Turkish Empire is bouddeu 1 
north by the Black Sea and the Sea of Marmora; east by 
Persia and Trans-Caucasia ; south by Arabia and tiSS Gulf 
of Aden, and west fey the Archipelago, the Msslitemneah, 
the Isthmus of Suez, and the Red Sea. It includes Asia 
Minor, Syria, .Palestine, part of Armenia, Kurdistan, Mean- ’ 
potamia, and that part of Arabia bordering oh the Red Sea; 
area,’729,981 square miles; population, about 15,000,000, of 
which at least 13,000,000 are Mo^mmedans. The iEgean . 
islands of Rhodes, Samos, Lemnos, Mitylene, Scio, and 
' others ure Included in the kingdom. A range of mountains * 
skirts the entire coast, and the Taurus chain stretches from 
_ west to east; the Tigris 
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and Euphrates are the 
largest rivers. Irt stub 
annxtent of territory the- 
productions are varied, 
including nearly ail tern. 
peTate and semi-tropical 
gra,insand fruits. There 
are few manufactures. 
The most famous cities 
are Smyrna (population, 
170,000), a great trading 
port on the AEgenn, 
famous for i(s raisins 
and wine, Aleppo (pop¬ 
ulation, 12,000), another 
commercial center, 
Damascus (population, 
150,o5o), probably the 
oldest- city in the wortfl. 
Mecca, the birthplace of 
Mahomet, arid place of 
pilgrimage for the faith. 

■ ful, and J eeusaLem i 

picking. * (population, 18 , 000 ), 

with its precious his¬ 
torical tend Biblical associations. 

. UNITED STATUES OF AMERICA* * 

• The great Republic of the western world comprises the 
central portion of the continent of North America, lying * 
between latitude 34 0 80 ’ and 40" north; and longitude 08 * t - 
50' and 124” 45’ west; and. also the territory of Alaska, 
purchased from Russia in 1867, separated froratgiho main 
•country by British Columbia. The United States are bounded . 
north By the Dominion of Canada ; east by New Brunswick 
and the Atlantic ; south by the Gulf and Republic of Mexico; 
and west by the IVcifto, The greatest length from the At¬ 
lantic to the Pacific is 2,800 mites; thq, greatifet breadth 
from north to south about 1,300 miles; total area, 8,003,990 
square miles; population, i860, 50,155,783. The Colored 
population amounted to 6,5?7,151 *; the Indians to 255,988 j 
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Mid the Chinese to 405,717, of which 75,123 were hi Cali¬ 
fornia. There are thirty-eight States and ten territories, 
which muy be grcwpedMfollows : 1- North Atlantic, or New 
England States—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Maas. 
Conn/, ' fflfiode Island. 2. Middle Atlantic‘States—New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and 
District of Columbia. 8. South Atlantic States—Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, Georgia, a*d Florida. 4. North 
Central States—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
Michigan. 5, South Central States—West Virginia, Ken¬ 
tucky, Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi. 6. West Central 
States—Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas, and Louisiana. 


Physical Features. The coast lioeof the Atlantic trea¬ 
sures 2,3$) miles ; that of the Gulf of Mexico 1,550 miles; 
of the Pacific 1,810 miles, and of. ijie Great Lakes 8,490 
milefe. The surface may be divjdcd into two neatly equal 
parts the low eastern half and the hi<Jh western half. The 
first is fertile and yell watered. The Appalachian mountain 
system, of which the Alleghany, Cumberland. Blue, and 
White ranges are the largest branches, stretches in a north¬ 
east to south-west direction from Maine to Alabama. Mount 
Washington in the White Mountains attains the height of 
0,428 foot. Mount Guyot in North Carolina is a little higher. 
East dl the range many rivers flow to the indented Atlantic 
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7. Western or Highland States and Territories, including ; 
#—1* States of the Plain—Dakota Territory, Nebraska, Kan- 
Mi, Indian Territory'and Texas, 2, Rocky Mountain States 
.—Mo nt ana Territory, Wyoming Territory, Colorado and 
New jRxieo Territory. 8. Basin States—Idaho Territory, 

* Nejrada, Utah Territory, and Arizona Territory. (5. Pacific 
States—Alaska Territory, Washington Territory, Oregon, 
and California. 

",. OonsHtutlon and Government. Tfle text of tile consti¬ 
tution imd fulMnlorrohtion as to the various departments of 
■ government will be found elsewhere. A detailed and care- 
, fully prepw^d summary of noteworthy historical e,vents is 
given in “ Outlines of History.” < 


coast, as the Penobscot, the Kennebec, the Connecticut, the 
Hudson, the Delaware, the Susquehanna, the Potomac, and 
the James. The southern portion of this section is drained 
into the Gulf by tiie Chattahoochee, the Appaiachicola, the 
Tombigbeo, and other streams. To the north 3i,e the Great 
Lakes, covering 114,000 square miles, and between Ontario 
and Erie 3io the Niagara Falls, one of the world’s wonders. 
West of the AUcghanics stretches out. the great central plain 
drained by the Mississippi and Ms tributaries, tjiclrnost ex¬ 
tensive system of navigated rivers in the world, Jiaviqg.a 
drainage basin of 1,850,000 square infles. The Missouri, 
miscalled a branch of the Mississippi, is in reality the main 
stream, and from its source .to the Gulf is 4,800 miles, natrig* 
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able for nearly 8,000 miles; the chief branches on the east are 
the Ohio, and its great tributaries the Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Cumberland, and Wabash ; on the west the Bed, Arkansas, 
Kand Platte. The great wheat, cotton, and tobacco 
of this region extend into the great prairies of the far 

West. " 4 • 

Turning pew to. the western and highland half, we find 
the vast, gently undulating plain of Dakota, Nebraska, In¬ 
dian Territory, and Texas sloping sloMy toward the Gulf of 
Mexico, drained in the north by the Missouri and its branches, 
and in the south by the Trinity, Brazos, Colorado, and 
Bio Grande, the last forming the Mexican boundary ' These 


of the California Basin lies at the fact of ty'Tsito&i#:', 
drained by the Sacramento and Joaquin Bivers. 

. Chief Caries. The capitals and principal cities of the ser- 
eral States are given elsewhere. Twenty cities have a y * 
latlon of over fOtyOOO and tl»irty4ve have marefb$n 80,000,. 
New York, the metropolis (population, 1880,1,800,577) te 
admirably situated for purposes of commerce, standing at 
the head of a deep, life, and beautiful bay, and hating the 
Hudson and East Rivers on either side. Within a radius of 
twenty miles from the City Hall 'the population exceeds 
8,500,000. Manhattan Island proper has an area of 88 square 
miles. Twenty-seven steam ferries, twenty ^converging rail- 

♦ 'i# »> ' 



great plains are walled in on the west_ by the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains, extending from north-east to south-west across the 
whole country, culminating in Colorado- in Mount Lincoln, 
14,300 feet high. West of the Rockies is found another 
great plain or table-land, varied by small ranges, and contain¬ 
ing what is known as the fi real Basin, in the center of which 
is Great Salt Lake, and others having no outlets. In this 
section rise the Snake, Columbia, Grand, and Colorado, the 
great riversof the Jar West. Between this extensi ve plateau, 
which is in great part unfit for cultivation, and the Pacific 
lie the Cascade and Sierra Nevada ranges, the highest peak 
",. 'Being Mount Whitney, 14,000 feet. The small rich lowland 


w&ys, and numerous steam-boat lines connect the metropolis 
with itssuburbs. The most importance! the public parksure 
the Battery, commanding a fitlb view of the Bay City 
Hall Park, containing the city and county offices, and the 
immense granite Post-office ; and the Central Paris, a beau* 
tiful public pleasure gronnd, two and a half miles long and 
half a mile broad. Among the principar buildings we may" 
note the’Post-offlce, the City Hall, the County Couri-Hcmse, 
Trinity Church, the Western Union Telegraph building, the 
Equity Insurance building, the Tribute office, Astpr Li¬ 
brary. Lennox Library, Art Gallery, and the Metropolitan 
Museum In Central Park, oSar which stands the tfaditk 
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urpnghtfrora Egypt,, Though preeminently a commercial 
dty, New Y«3c surpasses ever? otker in the total value of 
Its manufacturer. ' 1 

Across the East River, And connected by the Brooklyn 
bridge, lies Brooklyn, the tifirtTeity of 1j>o United States 
(population, 1880,689,888).* The gigantic suspension bridge, 
now (1888) nearly completed, is the largest in the world. 
The central span is 1606 feet in lengtbcand the total length 
is about 6,000 feet The two massive piers by which it is 
supported are 098 feet in height The total cost of the 
bridge will be nearly $13,000,000. Prospect Park is the great 
pleasure ground of the city, and near by is Greenwood Cem¬ 
etery, noted for its natural and artificial beauties.* From its 


niation, and is the center of tint immense river traffic of the 
Mississippi. 

Sait Francisco, the only great city, of the Pacific coast, 
has a population of 083,060. It lies on a narrow strip of land 
between the ocean and San Francisco bay. From the inlet 
which unites the two it gains its name of “ The City of the 
Golden Gate." In 1848, the site was occupied by a struggl¬ 
ing village called Serba Buena, of less than 600 inhabitants. 
Among the finest buildings arc the United States branch 
mint, the Custom House, and the Palace Hotel, said to be 
the finest in the world. The Chinese quarter is built with' 
narrow aro&ed streets and contains a Chinese theater, opium 
dens, gambling houses,*and jqps-houses or temples. 1 * New 
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SAN FRANCISCO. 


numordus church edifices, Brooklyn is sometimes called the 
“City of Churches.” Not far behind in population is Cru- 
CAOO, the commercial contor of the West (population 503,304). 
The .marvelous growth of this city is unparalleled in history; 
and the wonderful energy with which the ravages of the 

* great fl^of 1871 were repaired illustrates the vigor and bus- 
. inees energy of the people, Philauelmiia (population, 1880, 

* 847,170), the second city In population, is the first in manu¬ 
factures and the "greatest coal-depot in the country. Its 
historic associations made it a fhost fitting place«for the 
grind Centennial exhibition of 1870. Boston, the capital of 
Massachusetts (population, 380,833), may be called the liter¬ 
acy beater of the country, and is the third commercial city, 
Ur. Louis (population 860,603) stands fifth in point of pop- 


Orleans (imputation 216,030). the metropolis of the south* 
west, is second only in commercial importance to New York.. 
It is situated below the sea level and in a swampy soil, the 
climate being very dangerous to strangers in the hot months. 
New Orleans was originally a French city, and retains to 
this day many of the characteristic features of European 
towns. Among the other cities, Lho most important are • 
Washington, the seat of general government' (population 
147,293), with its expensive public buildings and regular net¬ 
work of avenues and streets converging at the capitol; 
Bamtmoiik (population 382,380), sometimes called the 
“Monumental City," from the finepubliCmonuments which 
adorn it, the most noticeable being thatpf Washington, 208 
feet high; Pittsburg (population 158,889), the center of 
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the’great iron and coal interests of Pennsylvania and Cnc- 
c innati (population 256,809), the great pork market of the 
United States. # 

• Religion and Education. The Constitution guarantees 
perfect equality to ail creeds and religions. About twenty- 
, five different sects exist, the largest being the Methodist, the 
Baptist, the Presbyterian, the Roman Catholic, the Congre¬ 
gational, and the Protestant Episcopal. .Education ts: 
general. The proportion of illiterate persons is veryeroall 
as compared with that of other countries. ^Education is 
compulsory and free. The largest And best universities are 
not supported by the States. Hafvard, at Cambrige ; Yale, 
at New Haven; Columbia, in New £ork City, and the Uni¬ 
versity of Michigan may be darned as among the best. 

Products, Commerce, and Finances . The natural and 
artificial productions of the United States have been so eg*.: 
tensively discussed under the various articles on agriculture, 
mining, manufactures, and commerce and tras Kpdrtatkm, 
that further meqjion here is unnecessary. The total exports 
in 1881 amounted to $903,877,849; imports,*$M%06M28; 
revenue, mainly derived from imports and internal revenue 
duties (1880), $888,6.’6,010; total expenditure, $997,84$, 
957; net public debt (1881), $1,778,285,840; the separate 
debts of the States amount to about $600,000,000; standing 
army, 25,000; nary, 113 ships (many in process of repair or 
construction), 11,115 men, 900 officers; miles of railway, 86,- 
497; telegraph lines, 107, lgg miles; miles of wire, 809,279; 
number of post-offices, 44,8$; letters carried (1880), 1,058, 
252,870; postal cards, 824,656,440. 

URUGUAY. 

• 

A small republic of South America, bounded north and 
east by Brazil, south by the mouth of the Plata, and south 
and southwest by the Argentine Confederation; area, 72,151 
square miles; population, 455,000, more than half foreign- < 
ers. Formerly a Brazilian province, Uruguay declared its 
independence in' 1828 and adopted a constitution modeled 
on th&yff the United States. It is divided into East and 
West Uruguay by the river of the same name, of which the 
Rio Negro Is the chief branch. The most striking feature 



is the vast extant of pampas or grassy plains, suppe - bag 
great herds of cattle, hones, and deep. Gold is fotmd {fit : 
paying quantities. The capital is Moots Vidbo (t»adl*. 

» tioii, 91,167). ‘ . v >r ■■ i 

i-'.iVi.' . * ’VENEZUELA, yt 

A Bopth American republic, bounded north by the Carib- 
1 beno,'tart- by the Atlantic and British Guiana, south by 
Bisnii, arid mat by Colombia; area, 489,119 square mike; 
population, 1,784,197. The coast ))neia nearly 8,000 miles 
long, and the interior is mountainous ; the coast is intensely 
hot and unhealthy, while the elevated regions are temper- ! 
ate. Thera are about 1,000 streams, the Orinoco (1,809 miles ! 
long, draining 400,000 square miles, and having 50 mouths), ! 
and the i$to Negro being the largest. All kinds of tropical 1 
’Earthquakes Ac frequent. Chpj- 
tal, Cabacas (population, 48,897). The ConfeiewUon con- 
riots pf “4w«rt^ States, besides the federal district, each 
jfrlfjtyig mi Legislature and sending delegates 

. The prevailing religion is the 

sAm^n Cathhllc, ¥*& all are toleijted. Education is gratu¬ 
itous and compulsory. Prom 1819 to 1880 Venezuela 
formed part Of Colombia. The chief exports are ooffee and 
cocoa; total exports about $11,500,000;,total imports, $15,- 
000,000; miles at railway, seventy. 

ZANZIBAR. 

This kingdom, off the eastern ooaat of Africa, includes the 
islands of Zanzibar and Pemba and several small isles. The' 
main island contains about 400,000 acres, and the population 
is about 150,000, composed of And) proprietors, negro 
slaves, free blacks, and about 6,000 Indiana Independence 
was obtained in 1862. The chief ruler is called a Sultan. 

The soil is wonderfully, fertife, and produces rice, sugar 
cane, cocoa-nuts, oranges, and other tropical fruits. The 
chief exports are ivory, gum-copal, india rubber, add cocoa- 
oil; they amount to about £500,060, The export of slaves 
has never wholly ceased. Capital, Zanzuuk (population, 
'80,000). These are other important towns on the coast, from 
which caravans are sent into the interior, to collect ivory. 
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Distribution of Christians throughouttheWorld, 

Outer Square , Catholics. | 'Ml Square, Protestants. | 3d Square, Greek Christians, j Centre, Eastern Christians. 

.... f Korn, t'alh. i,io6,zix> I t. Australia and j Kum. Cath. 454, coo | Archipelago, i Rom, Catli. j, 000,000 

Alriea, ]) r<ll ,, s | ;i , lti 7 if,,ooo j Polynesia, ) 1'iotestanl, i,ao,ooo | Arabia and Persia, \ Protestant, 89,000 

,/.India, i Rom. Oath. 1,600,000 I Bwitsserland ' Rom. Cath. 1,084,400 ] /. China and Japan, Rom. Oath. 800,000 
Ceylon, ) Proliant, 300,000 | ] Protestant, 1,5^,8,000 | ^ Luxemburg, Rom. Cath. 204,000 


Yc&*\ 

A W > \ 


ITALY I 
t* 

A6,658,700 f 


PRANCE 

85,600,000 


GREAT BRITAIN 

XG,000,000 


i 8,580,000 


GERMANY 

88,838,858 


RUSSIA 


! ,;5 

ob w J 


S,058.000 


84,880.000 


1G,885,000 





6 WEDEN- 

NORWAY 

5.908.800 


UNITED STATES 

80,000.000 


\ V' / 


BOOTH AMERICA 

88,751,000 











Comparative Showing of Religions 


in niK 

UNITED STATES. 

Primitive Methodist 4 *, . .5,370 0 

New Menuonifcb, 2,1)90 0 

Anieruun Communities, 2.838 n 

Shakers, - - 2.400 u 

Independent Methodists, 2,too „ 

Six -Principle l>apti»ls s *-.075 „ 


tl 9,970 \ 1’irsliyti'ri.m South. 

METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL \ 
SOUTH. \ 
828,013 \ 


*-J n ~ 

« * O 

, ■ tt. 


Pre«oyt»n,n, 

573.377 


15 S, 437 \ United Brethren in Christ. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL, 
1,680,779 


154,742 


Reformed Church la 
Catted States. 


BAPTISTS. 

2,132,044 


Q Adventists, tr.too 
| 1 7th Dav Adventists ,4,77,5 
□ Wesleyan Methodists, j;,S.t 7 

137 d^ 4 -‘ : | Cimersalists. 


6 J.S 0 O 63,5cx> Steund Adventists. 


PRO. EPISCOPAL, 
* 323,875 

QONOREOATTONAU 

383.585 


LUTHERAN, 

684,570 


S ft 

r,4 3 \ 

■ - - 8 A 

I fN 

667,44$ , | 

; 1 !/ 


90,0cx> 
67 /H3 
78.917 


74.195 Mctli. ftjiis., Ci: 


<‘uinberlnnd I’leabytcrien 
Evangelical Association. 

I lunl.-irda. 
liiiends. 

Reformed Chinch 
in Amt nett. 


118,170 \ Protestant Methodists 


j 40,ooo| Arm* Mission Baptists. 

□ Church of GmL £0,224 

□ Unitarian Congregational, 

□ Moravian, i6,ua 

o Free Methodists, 12,120 

□ R< formed Episcopal. 10,459 
a Reid Presbyterian, 6,020 


- 


— 1 

ROMAN CATHOLIC, 


t 

6,174,202 







The Yearly Wheat Crop 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 


Canada',' 


.in i!rsiii.ts i 

19 , 800 , 000 . 


22 , 720,000 


, Algeria,_Jte 325 ’, 5 oo,000 


. Hclid um. : 

, , . -> 

, Australia, 


Roununia. 


Turkey, 


25,560,000 
3C, 5 oo,ooo 
36,920,000 


42,600000 


Great Britain and Ireland. 

__toijooogoo_. __ 


Austria - Hungary, 

ioJ.a8o.ooo 



Florida, - - 422 ___ 

Louisiana. - 5,034 ______ 

Massachusetts, 15,768_ 

Nevada. . 69,298 a 

New Hampshire, * 169,316 8 
Vermont, . - 337,257 0 

Idaho, - - - 540,589 0 

New'Mexico, - 706,641 0 


Arkansas. 

Alabama, 

Woshingtoi 


- 706,641 0 

1,169,199 Q 

• 1.269,730 0 

■ l_. 52 y .657 0 
1.921,322 [0 
*•830.289 j ' 1 


North Carolina. 3.397,393 
West Virginia, 4,001 711 

Virginia, 7,822, 5 o 4 
Maryland, 8.004,864 


. 240 Rhode Island, 

_4,674 Wyoming. 

_6,402 Dist, Columbia, 

s 38,742 Connecticut. 

0 136,427 Arizona, 

U 218,890 Mississippi. 

Q 469,688 Montana. 

□ 665,714 Maine. 

0 902,358 South Carolina. 
f ~1 1,175,272 Delaware. 

I I 142 . 5,014 Colorado. 

□ 1,901,739 New Jersey. 

□ 2 567,760 Texas. 

j 3 .' 5977 1 Georgia. 

• ■ 7.331.353 Tennessee. 

7 .480,000 Oregon. 

11.356,113 Kentucky. 


Nebraska, 3,847.007 11 . 587,766 , New'York. 


Spnin, 

r 16440900 


Kansas, 17,324,141 

Pennsylvania. 19462406 


Germany, 

j *0,700,000 

Russia, 

227.200900 


India, 

240.000.000 


Franoe, 

289,680.000 


Wi««n»V*4f884',6^ t 

Missouri, ,24.966,627 

California, 29.017,707 f 

. 1 .... — > i ? l :y ' Sf.r 

. W ; 3*.«3 

Minnesota, 34,601,030 
Michigan, 38.532,543 5 ,, 

OW, «■ : ' 

' ’ • . .' d+ , t ' 

■■ " .. 11 f. . . . 

Indiana. 47,284.888 


Illinois, 5t,i»4)Oo 






BELGIUM, 
i 7,5 oo,ooo 

























^The World’s Yearly Production of Cotton and Tobacco.^ 


K*ntuUK/, • 1,3b 7 1 
Virgrfi.il, - 11,000 \ 

- — •'><*««> Ter ,17,000 ^^mm 

FW.da t ^3A,CQ//T~' 

toil tSmSSi - '•jjoa^* 


COTTON. 

United, Statw, - 6433,615 


«t>OW 


' TOBACCO, itS. 

Gratis not named, - 26 
Washington,- s 
Oregon, - j$ 
Florida, - cyf'j 
South Carolina,-100 


Louisiana, 12 S 3 

T“n— 

Nebraska, ~toi 

574 

Minnesota, ■• 36* 

•4 •') 

California, - 84 

*v j 

Mkhigin, i;<> 

1 493 

Vermont, 84 


New Hampshur.a- 88 

>.941 | 

New Jersey, - -jSa 

7.133 | 

Kansas, ... 333 

575 

Texas, - 685 

J 1 

GeorgTa, - - - ,971 | 

zyj 

Mississippi,- - 3,471 I 

28r 

Iowa,- - - * -693 | 

007 

Alabama, . 3,197 J 

=06 

Arkansas, - 3,064 

| ' ,7,> 

West Virginia, 4,07 

564 


Illinois, 5,6 u 
Indiana, m.cj55 
Wisconsin, - Mio 


Tennessee, - 

41.53* 

?°7 

Ohio, - 

34.63® 

i.003 

Pennsylvania, - 

27,566 

'.340 

Virginia, - - 

740,791 

56H 


0,000 

*9 j‘-* 

;.^5 

21,18? 
4\t>;.s 
SS.ufy 
57,079 
*9,0 a 2 
73.37 

83,969 

>3‘ 432 
> ?oM3 
172,315 
191,6*9 
221,283 
228,590 

; 

4 r 4-*^3 
420,477 
I 4 s? ,4a«» 

1 S7D4i'0 

I 3,196,146 

3.936.8,5 

8,8; .'.S42 


10,608,433 


39,365,05* 
44 . 7 .’, 5 '* 3 S 
.',6.943,>7* 

79,988,865 




North Carolina, - 57,308 


Maryland, - - 38,174, 


Connecticut, .- 8,660 


Missouri, * 15,521 


,New York,. 4,9 $jr 
Massachusetts, 3 *j 5 ff 
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VThe World’s Yearly Production of the Precious Metals.-** 


(IN DOLLARS.) 


I tinted Slati'M, 

All other countries, 

Total, world. 


COLI). 

35,379,663 
£>7.376, f, 43 

100,756,306 


Ml.\ ITR. 

41. '10.957 

40,225,088 

81.336.045 


TOTAL DJI LI.TON. 

74,490,620 

107,601,731 

182,092,351 


Notb.— The total bullion yield of United 
9 t»to« in iS8a was 79,300.000. The census 
report lor 1880 is used for comparison, no 
later foreign estimates being obtainable. 



COLD. 

Alabama, • 

- 1,301 - 

Tennessee, 

- 1,998 

Alaska, 

5,95 i • 

Virginia, 

- 9.32 r 

Maine, 

2,999 ' 

South Carolina 

13.040 

Wyoming,- 

*7»3=i - 

M’i litgau, 


New I lampshirc 

, 1 O.Q ttf) 

New Mexico, 

- 49=3*4 * 

Argentine Republic, 7S.5.^6 

Iiritish Columbia, 910,804 - 

Oregon, 

,,097,701 

Japan, - 

460 , 54 s - 

Idaho, 

1,479.65.1 

Africa, 

1,993,800 - 


Nevada, 4,888,2.13 
California, 1 7,150,94 i 


Colorado, 


3,699,878 


Mexico, 

- 9.89,161 

Russia, - 

26,584,000 

Australia, 

39,018,224 

Other Countries, 1,993.800 

German/, - 

- 305,361 Q 

l-i.li, - 

291,587 

Colombia, - 

4 000,000 

Montana, 

1,805,767 - 

l)ukota, 

3.305343 - 

AuSlriai- 

i.ofts.ojr - 

Arizona, 

311,965 

Sweden, - 

1,994 

Georgia, U, S.. 

81,029 

I:aly 

7=.37S - 

North Carolina, 

118,953 

"Wri tiiifigron, 

ij5,Soo - 

Norway*- 

• 


SILVER. 



=7.793 
• 916400 
464,550 

12430 61*7 
1,i5o{887 
16,549,274 
25,167,763 
415.676 




3.i'7,570 

6,938,073 

4.743i°87 

1,000,000 

a,9o5,o68 

70.813 

2,002,727 

2,335,835 

=435 

33= 

• >7.949 
>4» * 
1,019 
■ 166,270 













Victoria..1 8,975 

New South Wales.I 5,108 

Queensland. 1 8.10J1 

South Australia,....,. 8,881 
Western Australia. 448 

3.151,587 
4,660,958 
1,158,118 
1,884,538 
448,B86 

1,603 

1,653 

1,207 

1,009 

118 

Total Anatralia.18,864 

Tasmania... 1 1,840 

New Zealand.. .. 1,734 

11,848,OTbls,700 

614.198 815 
1,088,4b 1,670** 

TotalAnattalftsia ... 18,918 

18,919,708 7,485 


* On the SOth June, 1885, the estimated population of Victoria was 973,408, urn! of New Sou I h Wale* 947.966. Aborigines arc Included In the 
Misting to Victoria atid New South Wales. but not in those relating to the other colonies. The following are the numbers of Sborlgtnee 

_reted attire Oenana of 1881 :-In Victoria. 7H0; New Sooth Wales (civilised aborigines only) 1,843 ^Queensland (roughly estimated), 80.565: 

thj Auetmlla (in settled district* only), 6,846; Western Anatralia (number employed by settle™ only), 9(846 ; Tasmania, vll; New Zealand 

ot^eforla the figures of revenae and expenditure are for the year ended Juneflpth, but In the other colonies tor the par.ended Slot Deown. 


accrued (Unking Mhd of New Zealand amounted on the 31st December to £8,983,403. Themet liability wa* therefore £09,877,579. t 


jjsjg'pea noder cultivation In Western Anatralia and New Zealand Is exclusive of graae-sown lands. In the latter they amounted to 
•* These Agures relate to the 81st March, 18®. • . n 
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STATISTICS OF AygTRALASlA, 


' .4 

H*-r- 


■< y sA»sdf M i y i ny *tf)i»*0*I > ;/ 

’ • ; V; 

, _ •« ' ■f ►« t v 


Colon t. * 

• 

Gross'Produce of— » 


live SttxsjL 

r ' r 

• , ' ■•'!*# * y 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Potatoes. 

Bay. 

Bone*. 

. W ■ . 

OtttCle. i 

1'iW. 

- r i 

V ; *i**- 

1 

bushels. 

bushels. 

. i 

btwhels. 

• tons. 

tons. 


1 1 

■* ,■ « •’ 

: 1.1: J- 

■ 11 

Victoria. 

10,433,148 

4,303,685 

1,083,480 

* 161,118 

371,046 

293,846 

1,387,945 


- S844M4 


4,303,804* 

435.035 

148,868 

81,835 

880,312 

330,603 

1,836,839 

30,379,871 

811,656 

Queensland. 

195,727 

8,170 

16,964 

* 15,866 

* 36,488 

263,110 

4,366,172 

9,808,011 

61,799 

South A**tralia. 

14,031,755 

88,639 

*211,807 

88,102 

385,889 

166,420 

■ 886, m 

6,686,400 

168,807 

jgestem Australia. 

88J4flt> 

k,(40 

82,660 

A * 1 ' W0 

134,050 

87,111 

4 71,103 

1,547,061 

80,680 

Total Australia. 

38,836,43* 

4,036,564 

1,558,130 

238,001 

906,730 

1,083,096 

7,851,274 

68,5GB 1 ,661 

681,646 

Tasmania. 

.654,638 

838,611 

187,086 

39,603 

55,887 

27,188 

138,834 

1,720,037 

* 67,803 

New Zealand ». 

6366,777 

12,360,449 

t, 205,006’ 

133,604 

79,868 

161,736 

696,087 

u,m,m 

m '. 

200,083 

Total Australasia. 

37,857,837 

18,135,634 

2,925,fe 

auBpOocf 

1,132,185 

. 1,273,090 

8,178,746 

74,345,654 

333,031 


■I: 


* The figures for horses, cattle, and pigifln New Zealand ate derived from the returns of tbo*CensUB of 1881. 

STATISTICS OF AUSTRALASIA, 1884.-TABLE II. 


ColonT.' 

Per 1,000 of the 
Population. 


* 

Births. 

tteatks. 

Star- 

rtage*: 

Total 

Revenue. 



*. 


£ s. d. 

Victoria.’.. 

30.49 

14.27 

7.68 

0 7 6 

New South Wales.. 

87.92 

15.88 

8.36 

7 19 0 

Queensland. 

15 75 

22 97 

8.91 

8 19 0 

8 m.th Australia ... 

38.88 

15.52 

8.38 

6 11 3 

Western Australia.. 

83.81 

21.87 

7.11 

8 19 7 

Total Australia... 

34.83 

16.16 

8.12 

7 5 6 

Tasmania. 

354iC 

• 

15.50 

7,81 

4 5*7 

New Zealand . 

♦ 

85.91 

i'J.39 

6.88 

.0 14 2 

Total Australasia. 

_i- 

85.05 ] 

1 

15.12 

7.89 

7 10 


Per Head of the Population. 


Taxa¬ 

tion. 

Ka- 

pendl- 

tnre 

Debt. 

Imports. 

ISxporta. 

Wheat. 

Ottttt. 

Barley. 

Pota¬ 

toes. 

• 

Hay. 

£ k. d. 

2 9 10 

£ s. d. 

6 2 9 

£ «. d 

28 12 (1 

! £ s. d 

2o 5 11 

£ s. d. 

16 19 4 

founh. 

9.62 

bush. 

28.40 

bush. 

17.88 

ton*. 

4.16 

ton*. 

1.09 

2 8 1- 

7 18 1 

26 14 0 

*5 9 11 

20 7 10 

16.27 

21.87 

21.10 

.2.52 

1.94 

3 IS 0 

9 4 8 

52 19 (1 

21 7 5 

15 12 11* 

16.17 

16.17 

24.78 

2.92 

1.40 

1 16 7 

7 15 5 

49 9 7 

18 12 7 

21 9 2 

7.53 

12.20 

13.48 

4.10 

.93 

8 18 9 

9 0S 

28 4 8 

10 2 5 

12 11 0 

18.00 

18.00 

14.50 

8.00 j 

1.00 

2 10 5 

7 5 2 

88 8 1 

22 0 10 

18 10 11 

8.89 

23.85 

17.00 

8.71 

1.08 

3 13 7 

4 11 0 

24 10 8 

12 18 0 

11 9 11 

19.20 

28.00 

29.58 

4.87 

1,24 

3 7 8 

7 8 5 

fifl 4 10 

18 17 5 

12 16 8 

*25.43 

84.84 

80.87 ; 

' 

5.78 

1.41 

2 18 7 

7 3 7 

37 7 7 j 

90 4 11 

17 5 3 

10.21 

80.22 

*1.40 

4.25 

1.10 


Avefage Produce pci; Acre of— 


POPULATION OF VICTORIA. 

Quarterly Abstract. showing the estimated population of Victoria on the 30th dune, 1885. Published by H. H. Uayter, Esq., C.JI.G,, 
Gorernni^pt Mtatist of Victoria. * # ■ 


' Skoonh Qt’AHren or lHfir,. 


ItlrUi*_ . .. 

Arrival* In mu. 


. 

Dopa.turfi# by m j a . 


Hales. 


3,857 

3.750 

11.547 

6,366 

1.960 

1,495 

. 9,921 

4,928 


JUf-rt*aK.* ftinn* the quarter. 

royujtuion on the .11 at March, 1HR5 


Males. 

Females. 

TdW. 

15,404 

* 

0,018 

24,4*0 * 

U881 

6,828 

' 18,296 

8.523 

. 2,603 * 

6,916 

514,293 

452,084 

037,187 . 









































BBFERENCE TABLES. 


yyrtei ■ bxmit » 3 P 03 Ei. , !r , i 3 sr a- keiooxids. 

TROTTING. 1 * • .TROTTING TO WAdON. 


“ ' ; TROTTING. 

• SEOOBD LIST TO JOLT 1 , 1885 . 

The following record* obtainedfttt Elstamwlck Park were trotted' 
WMhr the Vletorfhn Trotting Club Baler i— 

, I iftrtttnce. 


1 X ’ 

mlJe. miles; 


Honesty, cb. h. (Imp.). 

©liver, b. g . 

Vermont Jr...,. 

Commodore, b. g. (Imp.)_ 

Lon Bore, g. h. (imp.). 

Startle, hfk.b. (imp.). 

Boccaccio, br, b. (linn.). 

Leith am stead , g. g. (col.) .. 

. BrownhawY, br. g. (col.) ... 

Sylph, b. m. (Imp.). 

©aatrector, b. h. (Imp.),.. 
Von Molko, Jr., b. ^ (imp.) 

gWf.fi- g.. 

Tevlot, g.g . 

Oniwer^b. h. (Imp.). 

Captain Barbara, b.g. 

AJ»f b h., (Imp.). 

Native Cat, g. g . 

Tilda O., blk. in. (imp.). 

Derby. . 

Belle Campbell, g. in. 

Fright, b.ni. 

Dick Goldsbrough, cltTg.... 

UUleDick. b. g..... 

Com. r... *. 

Blackbird, blk. g. 

Maid of Mona, b. m. 

Julius Cawar. 

Dagworth, b. g. 

Conquering Hero, 1). a .■ 

Lilly W. 

Axe .....'.. 

Australia, br. g. 

Dick, g. g. (Lazanik*). 

■ Tommy, b. g . 


Tommy, o. g. 

Darebfn Maid. 

Black Tracker, blk. g. 

Labra... 

Prince B., pb. g . 

Ail pour's (pony)_ 

S inah. 

lug of Bronte, 2-ycareiid^ 


m. s. 

Priam. 2.80* 

.. 8.88* 

Vermoht. fi.84* 

Postboy.. 8.84* 

A. W. Richmond. 2.8S* 

The AndrewioHorso. fi.88 

Woodford.2.80** 

Alarm. 2.48 

Beadsman. ; . 2.48 

Reliance... 8.48 

A|at ... 8.48* 

VonMolko. 2.44 

. 8 48* 

Unknown.:. 2.48} 

Hercules... 3.4# 

Meiryhawk. 2.48* 

Whipple’s Hambletonian.. 2.47* 

Unknown . 2.47* 

Mambrlno Patchen. 2 40* 

Unknown. 2. BO* 

Alarm . 2.58* 

Unknown. 2.M* 

Daniel Boom. 2 54* 

. r . 2.55 

Morrybawk.».. 2.tot 

. 2.55* 

Unknown. 2 55* 

Daniel Hoorn. 2.57* 

. 8.58* 

. 2.50* 

.... 8. 0* 

Unknown. 8, 1* 

., 8. »* 

* 8 3 1 

Unknown. S. a* 

.r.. a. «f 

Unknown. 8. (I* 

. 8.17* 

. S.8U 

Boccaccio. 4.28 


One mile—Hopeful, Chicago, HI., Oct, 12, 1878, 2m. 16**„ the fastest 
heat ever trotted, and the fastest first heat * 

One mile, drawing 2,000 pounds—Mountain Maid, Long Island, 1885, 
8ra. 24*s. 

» Two m(Ins—Con. Butler, Long Island, June 18, 1808, first host, 4m. 
SOis., and Dexters Loug Island. Oct. 22,1865, second heat, 4m. Mi)*. * 

Three miles—Kemble Jackson, Union Course, L. I., June 1,1868, tan. 
8 b. t- 

Foor miles—Longfellow, San Francisco, Cal., Dec. 31,1HBH, 10m. S4*s. 
Five tulles—Little Mack, Fashion Course, L. L, Oct. 29,1868, 18m. 48*s. 


Five tulles—LttHe Mack,Fashion Course, I,. 1., Oct. 29,1868,18m. 48*s. 
Twenty lull**—Controller, San Francisco. Cal., April 20,1878.58m, 57*. * 
• Fifty miles—Spangle, Oct. 15. 1855, 8b. 59m. 4» 

TROTTING DOUBLE TfeAMS. 

One mflo—Millhoy and Blondine, Beacon Park, Boston, Mart., Sept. 

28, 1881, 2m. 22s. * 

One mile, with running mate—Billy D. and mate, Beacon Park, BagW 
tor, Mass., Oct. 22. 1881, 2m. Mis. , 

One Hundred miles—Master BUrkc and Robin, 10b. 17m, 22s. 

TROTTING UNDER SADDLE. 

One mile—Great Eastern, Fleetwood Park, N. If,, Bejit, 22, 1877, ®mf 

%«« tulles George M. Patchen, Fashion Course, L. I., July 1, 1868, 
4m_58s. • 

Tltree miles—Untchmau, Beacon Course, N J , Aug. 1, 1889, 7in. 32*s. 
Four miles- Dutchman, Cciiirevlllc, L. L, May, 1886, 10m. 51s. 

* HORSE RACING. 

BEST RECORDS FOB THE AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES, 

To June 1 , 1885 . 


TROTTING IN HARNESS. 

One mils—Maud 8., oh. m,, by Harold, dam by Pilot, Jr., at Roches¬ 
ter, N. Y., Aug. 11, 1881. (Juurter-mllo in 82l».: half-mile in Im. 5(a : 
three-qnartere-mlle in lm. 37*s.; ono inlie in 2m. iOJs. The actual 
time taken by quarters is : 1st quarter, 82*s.; Ud quarter, 82*s ; 8d 
quarter. 82**.; 4th quarter, 82**. This is IU8 fastest lime on record for 
trotting, the distance being covered without a skip or break. 

St. Ja]lan,b.g.,by Volunteer, dam by Suyres Harry Clay, at Hartford. 


-Conn., Aug. 87,7880. One mile In 2m. 11*8. 

One mile by a yearling—Hindu 4to*e, San Francisco, Cal., Nov. 24, 

1881,2th. 86**. 

One mile, by a two-year-old— Wildllower, Sau Francisco, Cab, Oct. 
28,1881,2m. 21*. • • 

One ralte, by a three-year-old—Phil Thompson, Chicago, III., July, 26, 

188), 2m. fils. . 

One mile, by a foureyoar-old—Trinket, Louisville, Ky., July 10, 1879, 

Sm. 19**. ’ 

.i Ohenple, by ndve-yepr-old—Santa Claus, Sacramento, Cal., Sept. 31, 
1879,2m. 18*. 

Ou mile, over half-mile track—Earns, Toledo. O., July 20, 1878,2m. 

% 

. Two mile*—Steve Maxwell, Rochester, N. Y.. Aug. 10,1*80, 4m. 48*a. 
Three miles—Huntress, Prospect Park, L. I., Sept. 28, 1872, 7m. 21}» 
Ftmr mile*—Trustee. Union Coarse, L. I„ June 13, 1849. lrm. lls. 

Five ratles—Lgdy Mack, San Francisco. Cal., April 3,1874.18m, 



tty miles—Captain M’Gowan, Boston, Maas., Oct. 81, 1866,58m, 

mUea-Ariek Albany, N. Y. t 1846, 3h. 55m. 40*«. 

Bundred mileiH-Couqueror, Long island, Nov. 12, 1858, 8h. 65m. 


Half-ntile. 

Five furlongs. 

Six fui longs. 

Otic mile. 

One mile and one fuilong , 
One mile and a quarter. 

One mile and a half . -j 

One mile and dime quarters.., 

Two miles. 

Two miles ami a quarter. 

Three miles__ _ | 


| BURL. 

Bis-Bo. 

New stead . 

Klocl.dulc. 

Sardonyx-..-.., 

St. John. 

Sting . 

Hastings. 

Woodlands 
Martini Henri.. 

Pollio. 

First King... I 
Commotion ,, f 


.Adelaide... 

I Melbourne . 
Melbourne.. 
IWagga. 


[Sydney.. 
[Melbourne. 


[Sydney.I 

IHawkcsbury'. ( 

'Melbourne.._ 

'Melbourne 
[Adelaide. 

Melbourne.I 


WALKING. 

One mile (America)— K. E. Merrill, 6m. 82 2-.>s Best record in the 
world. 

Two utiles (England)-II Webster, 18n» 54 4 5s. 

Three miles iKnjrlaml i—H Webster, 21m. 28s., Aug. 14, 188U. 

Fite miles (England)-H Webster, 37 n. 22 s. 

Fifty miles (England)—A. W. Sinclair, 8lf. 25m. 2!i*s. This was a 
match to beat best record of 8h. 2!ho. * 

One Hundred miles—W. Howes walked IIS' miles in 18h. ftm. 35s. at 
the Agricultural Hall, London 

Ono hour- W. Perkins w alked 8 miles in the hour, on 20th September, 
1H75, at Lillie Bridge Grounds. 

Greatest distance walked without a rest-1201 mile* 240 yards, by 
Peter Crnssland, of Sheffield, Pomona Palace, Manchester, September, 
11 and 12.1876; 107 miles, by K. P. Weston, of Providence, U. 8., 0 * 
Bristol, November 26 and 27, 1877. 

Australian (to Julie 1, 1885}— 

One mile—Fred. Wnodhonee. of Melbourne, 6m. 40s. ' 

Throe miles--McCann, of Melbourne, 21n». 4». • 

Seven miles—J. O’Connor, of Melbourne. 54m. 14*. 

Fifty miles—J. Haiieqck, In New Zealand, 8h. 10m 4«. 

RUNNING.” 

The greatest distance ever run ltt an hour i» 11 mile* 970 yard*, hy 
L. Bennett {alia* Deorfoot), at the late West London Grounde.Broiup.* 
ton, on February 23d, 1868, in a match to run 11* utiles in an hour ; two 
hours-- 20 miles, by George Haaaol. Ltllio Bridge. December 10,1877. 

Seward ran 100 yards in 9}s., 120 in J!*s,, and 2(H) in*19*s. 

- Two Hundred and Fifty yards (Americal—L E. Mycra, 26*8. 

Three Hundred yaniH (America)—L. K. Myers, 81|s. * 

Quarter-mile (America)- !,. K. Myers, 48,1-5*. 

Halt-mile (America)—L. K. Myers, lm. to 8-5*. 

One Thousand yiirris (America)—L. K. Myers, 2m. 18«. 

One in lie—J. 8. Ridley, at Gateshead, 4m. 80s,, March 11,1871 , E. 
Mills, London, at Manchester, 4m. 20*9., April 23d, 1864 ; J. M’Leavy, 
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THE EXIST 


OETIUa REqOHDS. 


-(CoutinRed.) 

— * --- 


October 11, 1873 ; 


Livingston, GJaago^, 4m. 
* at. Treatou, England, In (Sm. 43$*. 


at Gateshead, 4m. 21s. 

2 ,'w., May as; 1878 . 

W. Cummin!'.* ran 14 mile 
Two mill'* .England,—W. <; George, 9m. 44s. 

Three mile* i England!— W. 0. George, 14tn. 42 4-6*. 

Four tulles-J. M'Leuvv, 19iu. aa*., Glasgow, October, 187(1. 

Five milt'*—W. Iaing, isim. . r >*.. «t Huckney Wick,November 3<1, 1863. 
Ten mile* John Linotl, bun. '15*, Copenhagen Grounds, October* 

ll, 1888; O. Hazard. S2m. 6 * , Springfield Grounds, Gl^gow, May 13,1878. 
Ametralhm (toJmin 1, 1888,— 

One Hundreil yard*—Frank Howell and .T. Harrls.-Melbourne 9|s, 

One Hundred and Twenty yards—T. M. Malone, .Sydney, 114*. 

One Hundred and Thirty yards—T. M Malone, of Sydney, 18J». 

One Hundred and Fifty yards—Kohl Watson, of Scone, S. W., 14j». 
One Hundred ami Klftv yards—T. M. Malone, of Sydney, 14 4-5*. * 

One Hundred ami Hcvcnty-fivo yards — Kobt. Watson, of Scone, 
*N. S.W.,174>. 

Two Hundred yards—Kobt. Watson, of Scone, N. S. W., IS^s. 

Two Hundred and Twenty-one yards-TsM. Malone, of Sydney, 214s. 
Three Hundred yards—Frank Howell., at Melbourne, 304*. 
v Four Hundred and Forty yard#—Kobt. Watson, of Scone., N S. \V , 
4111*. 

Eight Hundred and Eighty yards Frank Hcwelt, at N. Z., 1871, 

lm. Mjs. 

One mile-.T. O'Brien, of Melbourne, 4m. IHJs. 

Ten mlltK—d. O'Brien, of Melbourne, 85m. 45s. ( 

SIX DAYS GO-AS-YOU-PLEASE WALKING 
MATCHES. : 

Five Hundred and Sixty-five miles, one hundred and sixty-five yards— 
F. H. Heart. 14Hi. 24m., April lb, J880. 

" Five Hundred and Slxty-slx miles, sixty-three yards—C. Rowell, 141h. 
Dtirn. 8 s., Nov. «, 1880. 

Five Hundred and Sixty-eight miles, eight hundred and twenty-five 
yards—J, Hughes, 1411). 24m 00*., dan 29,1881. 

Five Hundred and Seventy eight milos, six hundred and five yards— 
n. Vint., Id lit., May 28, 1881. 

Five Hundred and Eighty-two miles, fifty-five yards—P, Fitzgerald, 
141h 08m. 15s., Hoc 31. 1881 

Six Hundred miles, two hundred and twenty yar is—(1. Hazaol, l llh. 
10m. 60s,, March 1, 1M2. 

JUMPING. 

Two Standing Long Jumps, with weights (America!—Fordham, N. Y., 
Nov. 30, 1H78, P. A. Hendricks, 21 ft. r>1n. 


• WINNERS OF RACES, 1860 - 1881 . 

Year. 

* Derby, 

Ouk«. 

j St. Legcr. 

j 2,(HMi Guinvae 

i 

! Good wood Pup 
{ 

! 

i Ascot Cup. 

1862.. 

C^mctacUH . 

Fou de «I oie .. 

The Marqiii*.. 

iThc Marquis,. 

JTIm Wlilfilor.. 

! Asteroid. | 

18(13.. 

Macaroni. 

Queen Bertha, 

laird Clifton .. 

Macaroni 

. ifrioline. 

tlhickstone * 

1864.. 

Blair Athol , 

Filin do 1’Air.. 

'Blair 5rlnil .. 

General Peel.. 

. Dollar . .. . . 

ScotU-h Chief 

P'85.. 

Glailiateur ... 

l|i *"alia. 

id tdiat,cur .. 

• Glorilaieur 

. IKl.v . 

,Eij 

18IK5 

Lord Lyon.... 

Tormentor . . 

(Lord Lyon ... 

Lord Lyon .. 

.jThe Duke . . 

Kiladiftteur 

jwi7.. 

Hermit.Ilinnia .... 

lAelflcvemenf.. 

Vauban . 

Yuiiban. 

T.ccturer. 

18(58.. 

Blue Gown .... 

Formosa ... 

'FormoH/i. 

Moslem 

. Speculum .. , 

Blue Gown. 

18(59.. 

Pretender . ... 

Brigantine . . 

iPcro Gome/ 

Pretender . 

. ’IteM it ill ion . 

'Brigantine 

1870.. 

King Crsfl. .. 

G anion. 

,‘llau llioniih’n . 

Macj-retror . . 

iSidorolllo .. . 

SamrniM. 

1871.. 

FftvonJii* .. Huntt.ih 

‘Hannah ... 

Jfothweil. 

. jShnnnon 

Moriemer 

1872,. 

(’reinorne ,. 

Heine . 

IWclllork 

Prince < ’harlic. 

Fiivonhlk 

Henry 

187,3.. 

Doncaster.. . 

Muric Hiuart.. 

! Marie St miff .. 

■Gan^ Forward 

, 1 Flageolet .. 

,»‘remornc. 

1874.. 

Goo. Fredciick. 

Anoloirv 

Al>olou r 5 r . . .. 

Atlantic 

, iDoncawtcr. 

Bolard. 

1445.. 

Gab-pin .... ’Spina«.\y . . 

Cmigmlllui ... 

(’amhaiio . 

'Atlvenlurict.. 

[DuucaHfer. 

187(5.. 

[• 1 „l,,, 1 . 1 Enguorramio . 

Kls '’"., Camellia 

! Pftrurih. 

irctnirch .. 

•New Holland . 

Apolojrv 

1877.. 

Silvio . . 

Pin Ida . . . 

Silvio . 

Chninmit 

!Hampton ... . 

'Petrarch, 

1878.. 

Suftmi ... . 

1 annettc . 

sTannetIO ... 

Pilifrirnturc .. . 

• KlncHctn . . 

VemeuH. 

1871). 

Sir Bevv* ' Whl Fnrtmie. 

Itayon d'Or 

Clmrlberl . 

IlsoTioiuv . . 

Nonomv. 

188(1.. 

Be ml Or , 

b nay Hovlett 

! ilobert the Devil Petrolic 1. 

lDre*doh Chinu 

'(’Chippendale. 

1881. Jlroquolh 

l 1 

rheblAK. . 

froquoi*. 

jPere^nne. 

iMxui. dll Barry 

:Robert the llovil. 


' ‘ , s-‘ 


— 



.~zrz~ 


Three Standing Long Jumps, with weights (America)—San Frftaclaco, 
May 18,1878, W. S Lawton, 88 ft. » In. 

Three Standing long Jumps, without weights (Americn-Princetoo. 

N J,, F. Larkin, 32 ft. 4 in. •. 

* Standing Wide Jump—14 ft. 8 In.eat Rome, Michigan, Oct. Si 1880. 

Banning Wide Jtinip -29 ft. 7 In., by J. Howard, of Bradford (used 

5-ponnd dumb-bell* , taking oil from a block of wood elevated 4in., on 
Chester Race-course, May 8, 1854. 

Stauditffe High Jump—5 ft. 3 In., l>y E, W. Johnson, at Caledonian 
Games, Baltimore, May 23, 1878. , 

Running High Jump—# ft., by E. W. Johnson, at I.utknow (Canada!, 
Caledonian Games, Sept. 19, 18,9. » * 

Vaiiltlng willi Pole—11 ft 2| in., by T. Ray, on the 18th August, 1880. 

FEATS OF STRENGTH, 

* Throwing Hammer—At Coupar Angus, in 1874. Donald Dlmiic threw 
a hammer of ltl pounds weight (fair standi 188 ft. 8 In,; and at Mont¬ 
rose, ho throw 4 cwt, by ring (fair stand), 28 ft. 4 in. 

Throwing *8 pound Hammer with n rnn, 1(12 feet, 22 pound hammer 
without run, UH feet, 1). Dinnie, 1878. 

Mr. John Bell, in Victoria, Jumped a sheep hurdle#'ith a slmep under 
each arm. 

COMPARATIVE MEASUREMENTS OF 

athletes: 

VP.lcr, Sullivan, and DimiU*.— Miller: Bicep*, 17 in.; forearm, 13$in,; 
tfdtfh, 27 in.; calf. It.f in ; cheat, 4(5 in Huilivmv Hupp*. 115$ in,; fore* 
unn, 13 in,; thigh, 2($ in.: calf, 10$ in.; che*f. ( 45$ in. Diunht: Biceps, 
in.; forearm, 13J in.; thigh, 2«j in.; calf, i»J in.; and cheat; 48 in. 

CRICKET. 

Throwing Cricket- Ball —140 yd*., by an aboriginal named King Billy, 
at Warwick, Queensland (throw cm tilled); 137 yd* out and home, 
by C. Brown, ou W alder ton Common, about, 1819; IS?' yd*. 1 ft* Sin., 
by W. II. (tame. Oxford Cnlvorhlty Spoilt, March 13, 1873; 180$ yds., 
by K. li Fawcett, Brighton, dune, 1858 , 124 yd*. B in,, by G. Bonner, 
Sydney, New Smith Wales AhHoeiatlon (bound May, 1879; 122 yd*, 

1 ft. 9 In., by W FoiIxh, Kton, March, 1875; 121 y<lH.,,by »L M. Cotter- 
ill, Edinburgh, March, 27. 1875. 

Lar^ent Inwjvidim) Score- W, N. Hoc, 4)5 mot out) ; K F B. T.'lfc- 
cote, 404 (not out! in a find (hi** match ; 314, by W. 0. Urate, a gamut 
twenty two, (40 (not out) b> W. (». Grace, in Kokand; W. L. Mur¬ 
dock, .321 in Aiit-tralia 


SCULLING matches 
ON THE THAMES. 


Winner. 


O. Campbell beat William* 
it. Coomhtt* beat ('ampin 11. 

T. (’ole beat Oooinhe* .... 

,1. MeMHen^er b|*at Cole... 

II Kelly beat Me**euirer.. 
RrChiimher* beat Kelly... 

H Kelly beat Ohambeth . 

U Chamber* beat J. Sadler.. 
11 Kelly heat Chamber* . _ 

[j, Benfortli heal Kelly.., .. 
J B. Sadler beat K Bugnidi. 
.) IT, Sadler beat U W Bold 
IK Trlckett.be/itrJ Jig Sadler 
B W Boyd beat J Hinging 

iKilledt bent Boyd. 

Ilanhui beat Klllott . ...... 

IJunlan beat Trieketf ....... 

Hanlun peat Laycock__ 


Year. 


1881 

184(1 

1852 

1854 

1857 

1850 

lHf.5 

1806 

18(57 

1868 

1874 

1875 
JS7fi 

1877 

1878 
1870 
1880 
1881 


* Walked over and divided, after n dead beat with Formosa. tAfter ft det*d heal with 'I'im Wither. 

CRICKET.—-OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 


• Winner. 

Cambridge won by s wicket*. 
Oxford won bv 8 v leket* .... 
Ovbifd ?von by 4 picket* . . 

Oxford won b) 1 14 mus. 

Oxford won by reruns. 

Cambridge won by 5 wicket*. 
'Cumbruise won by 1»lK run* 
Cambridye won b\» 58 ruiiH . 
Cambridge won by* 2 run*. 
Oxford wot! bv 8 wh.kelH .. 


Year 


Winner. 


1 8 t »2 Carabrfdfi'e won by I inning «ml Idfl run*.,. 

18(53 Oxford won by 3 wicket* ... 

1,8(54 Oxford won by I inning and (12 run*...% 

1885 Oxford won bv (J run*. A. 

18(5(1 (’’Hinbridpe won bv (• wiekvt*. 

18(57 !Oxford won by 10 wieket*. 

18(58 'Onmbridfl^ won by 258 run*.’. 

lHf5() .Cam hr Idee, won by 9 wicket*... 

1870 t Cambridge won by 115 run*. 

1871 ! 'Oxford won by 123 run*. 


Year. 

1878 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 
1870 
1880 
1881 
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SUMMARY OF INTERCOLONIAL MATCHES. 

NSW SOUTH WALES V. VICTORIA. 

Dating from their c.nmiuencei^eut In 1856, giving the higbost average 
scorer in respective matches. 


Date.# 


Mur. tHWil 


Where 

Contented. 


Melbourne. 


Jan. 1857; Sydney 
Jan. IKSHjMfiJ bon lift 
Jan. 


'N. 8. Wales. 
X. 8. Wales. 

. i Victoria. 

.. i Vletorii 


18® ft/ilnty. ... 

Feb. I860 Melbourne.. VwLoria, 

Jon. 1601 Wvdney... jVictoria 
Jan. 18t»J} Melbourne. (Victoria. 

Fob. 1803 _IN. 8. Wales. 

Dee. 1865: Melbourne.‘Victorla. 

Dec. I860 Sydney .. . ;N. S. Widen. 

Dec. 18671 MeUxuimo. V ietorln. 

Mar. 1801) Sydney .... Victoria... • 
Feb. 1870 Melbourne. I Victor la f. ?.. 


IV iotoria. 

.!Victoria. ... 
. |Vlv;tortii 
. N 8. Wales. 
. i N. S, Wales. 
,'N. 8. Wale*. 
,;n 


Mar. 1871 Sydney 
Mar. 1875} Melbourne 
Mar. 1878; Sydney... 

Dec. 1874 Melbourne 
Mar. 1875! Sydney .. 

Dec. 1875' Melbourne 
Feb. 1870 Svdnev .. 

Deft. 1871 jMelbourne. N. S. Wall**. 
Fob. 1878:Sydney. ,'N 8. WaiOs.j 

Nov* I879jSydney . ;N H. Wale*.) 
Dec. 1371) j Mel famine I Viet aria. ..j 
Dee 188o! Melbourne ’Victoria.. i 
Feb. 1881 tSviluiy .. .’Victoria . : 
Dec. |8Hl | Df el bourne [Victoria... 
Feb. 1838!Sydney ...,'N. S. Wales.! 


Dec. 1882] 
Feb. 188!}' 
Dec. 1HH3 
Feb. 1884 
Dee. IKS-* 
Feb. 1885: 


3 wickets.. 

05 runs. 

171 lima. 

2 wicketn., 

69 runs.. .. 
g* runs.... 

10 wicket a.. 

84 miia. 

1 iu.&20r 
1 ill. .V 13 r. 

7 wickets,. 

78 runs. 

265 run a. 

48 runs.... 

1 iu. *& ‘26 r. 

24 rnm* ... 

% wickets.. 

77 runs .•*., 

1 in. Air.. 

S. Wales. 105 runs ....[Gregory D. <Hp) .54. 

1 in. & 6 f. (Thompson N. (S.), 

1 w. A 2 i.. : Powell A Tennant 2(i 
33 runs . ... i Bannerniau A. (S )35 

1 m.ifc06r.’-Blackham (V.>.. 41. 

2 w. A 3 r.. 

30 runs. ... 

2 w. & 2 r. 

1 In. A188 r. 

7 wickets . 

1 in. A 166 r. 

3 wtfketH . 


Highest Average tn 
Kesjiective MAtcbcsT 


M’Kone J. (S0....18. 
Uliberi Cl.16,1 
Wills T. (V.). 01. 

Lewis O. (S.>.. . 26.1 

WUls T. (\M.32. 

Newxmnbc 11 (S.) 25. 
Huddleston*; (V.\ 44, 

D’Arcy (S.).51. 

Wills T. (V ) ,...58. 
Daffyn W r . iS i. ..24. 

Wardlll (V.)_iftb 

Oftrior AM.30.1 

Gordon AM.71 1 

Camplied tV.)... 31 
Gibso^, AM. .41, 
Cooper P. iV.)... 24. 
BaimermanO.tSdlia 
Gregory K. (H >.. 83 
BtiunernmnC (S.)l!3, 
,54. 

lunpHon N. (8.1.73. 
a el IA Tennant 


PERFORMANCES OF AUSTRAHAN'CRICKET 
TEAMS. 


Aboriginal Oricketera 
Gregory'* AuHtruJiun 1 
Munloeir. T«um. 



Year. 

Won. 

Lost. 

Drawn. 

iTln. 

Tntal. 


1868 

14 

14 

19 

n " 

i... 

47 


1878 

45 

10 

as 

i 

78 


188(1 

21 

4 

12 


87 


1883 

24 

* • 

10 


08 


188-1 

18 

7 

7 

• * 

83 


OXFORD AftD CAMBRIDGE BOAT RACE. ‘ 


Year. I 


Place of Rowing. 


Melbourne.IN. H, Wales.! 

Sydney .. ‘Victoria. ..| 

Melbotirui .(Victoria - 

Sydney .... ;N. S Wales. 202 runs. 

Melbourne.! Victoria. . *.\ tin. »V?»r. 
Sydory ...jN. S Wales.j 3 W. A 3 r.. 


1829.. [Henley. 

1830.. Not rowed. 

1881.. NoProwed.* 

1832 ..Not rowed. , 

1833.. I Not rowed. 

1834. Not. rowed.+ 

1836 . Not rowed.J 

1886#.. West minster to Putney 
1839 \ Westminster to Putney 
,ls4n. I Westminster to Putney 
j 1841.. Westminster to Pntuey 

1843.. 1 .Weitmiiintei to Putney 

1845.. (Putney to Mortlake,,.. 
jl646 f'MortJake td Putney... 

1849. (Putney to Mon lake 

1849.. 1 .Putney to Mortlnke. . 

1852.. i Put ney to M ortlake. . 

1851 ' Putney to Mortlak». . 

1856 .1M ort lake t o Put ney, .. 

1857.. iPutney to Morllftke_ 

18ftH.. jPutney to Mortluko_ 

1R59. [ Putney to Mortlake.... 
I860 . (Putney to Moitlnke 

(1861 . jPutnoy to Mortiuke- 

ilHl'2 . Putney u> Mortlukf?... 

11563.. ; Mori lake to Putney*., 

11864 iPutney to Mortlake. 


Winner. 


Oxford *. 


,| 18*15..[Putney to Mortlake 
Subjoined me a few of the principal indiwdual scorch of KM and ni^fl i m.. ! Put ney to MortJake. 


wards In the Aust ralusian Coluijios. 


. Name of’ 
Batsman, 

Sc mx*. 

For which Club. 

| Against which Club 

W~ 

\V. Bruce .... 

328■* 

Melbourne C C . 

.. ilothain, Vic. 

W. Alurdoi li . .. 

37!)' 

Di'dndhwi Ele\eu.. 

.. Combined Eleven 

l’esev Lewis . - 

287 

Hast Melbourne - . 

. Eitzroi, Vie. 

r G. Alice.. • 

209 

Kind, Melbourne 2d. 

Fit/rov 2d, Vie 

W MTIlwruith 

192 

Melbourne 

.. ,15 ITannui Trades, \ ic 

F. IvuiHcr. 

187* 

Oundagi. 

.,'Coolnc, N. S W 

A.'Btiulierman . 

17 \ 

Carlton . 

.. Alberts, N. S. W. 

F. Wnlti-ra. . 

174 

South Melbourne.-. 

. > Richmond, Vic. 

<1. (latehnii* e,.. 

171 

Wellington. 

. r Newton, r l' 

.1 Nm-1 •. . 

171* 

Jlimlmarhli. 

.(North Adelaide, S. A. 

J K. O. Hiuitb, 

169 

Ballarat 2d. . 

. Chines. Vie 

Nellie. 

IDS 

Davies ant Campbell M. 11. Da>lcs.*Yic. 

H t). Hopkins . 

1 iif» 

Mount Barker .. ., 

.. .Htrathalbyn, \ u' 

. JutnJer, Vi* # 

K. TiirmT. 

103 

Richmond . 

V. M’Domiell ., 

III**' 

Melbourne. . 

.. ] Kew, Vic. 


• 161 


..iWarwick, N S W 


161 




1 t 


* SlgntUeH “ not out.’' 

ALL-ENGLAND ELEVEN. 


Stephenson's Team. 

ParrV Team..... 

Grace’a ’IVam. 

LiUywhiUi'a Team.. 

Harris* Team. 

Lord Shaw's Team •_ 

H<m. Ivo Biigh’s Team 


Cohn ii? 

*, 1863 in 1670. 


Won 

Lost. 

Drawn 

Total. 

6 

2 

4 

12 

10 

0 

6 

16 

10 

3 

_o 

15 

11 

4 

9 

23 

5 

3* 

4 

12+ 

ii 

8 

ii 

2*.j 

» 

3 

6 

IN 


* Defeated bv Gregory's Au-trallan Eleven January, 1879. 
t ttxelti«ivc of match against Army and Navy, played at X k:l 


Vkdorin Dar- 


racka, Sydney. 


14 80 


30 

81 

29 30 
32 80 
HO 45 
23 30 
21 5 


1867 .!Putney to Mortlake. 
ilHuH .'Putney to Mori hike . 

1509.. ‘Putney t<» Moitlake 
|1870. (Putney to Mortlnke . . 
1871 . Putney to M ort lake .. 

1872.. Putney to Morthike. , 

■ 1873.. Putney to Moil lake . 

1874.. (Putney to MortJake . 

j 1875.. (Putney to Murlhike.. . 
1876 . .Putney to Mortlake . . 

1 1877. Putney to M ort lake_ 

1878. Putney to Mortlnke_ 

! 1879 . (putney to Mortlake.... 
i 1880. , Pu t ney t o M oil lake .. 
,1881 .:Putney to Mortlnke. . 
:1882 . 'Putney to MorMake . 

1 18KH Putney to Mmtlake . . 

1 1884 :Putney to M<*rtliike_ 


. I Cam bridge, 
'(.'amhridge. 

C-‘am bridge. 
Dambrklgc. 

Oxford .... 

Cumin ultfr. 

D'um bridge, 
("ftinbrldiro.. 

Oxford .j Foul. 

Oxford_ ■" 

Oxford. 

tMmbrhlge, 

Oxford_ 

Dfttii bridge. 

Oxloid. 

onmbihlgc. 

Oxford ,. . 

Oxford.... 

[Oxford . .. 

Oxford. 

Oxford... . 
Oxford... . 

Oxford. 

((>xf4rd .... 

[Oxford .... 
Cambridge. 
Cambridge. 
Cambridge. 
Icambridge. 
Cambridge. 

Oxl old. 

Cambridge, 
dead heat. 

Oxford. 

Cambridge. 

Oxft,rd.... 

Oxford. 

Oxford. 

Oxfotd. 

C-’ambridge 


21 36 
25 29 

25 r»o 

22 50 
21 23 
24 40 

26 

23 37 
] 24 40 
! S3 r> 
i 22 28 
; 21 

! ?•) 48 
I 22 39 
! 20 56 
s 20 4 
I 22 6 
: 23 5 


W T on by 


Won ewsily* 


1 ndnnte. 

1 minute 45 sec. 
2-3rds length. 

I mIniitu 4 sec. 

J3 ei#bmts. 

!<% ecoond* 

IVn lengths, i 
Many lengths. 
Fouf 

[27 srlronds. 

II 8l.rok'*s, 
HulfUmglh. 

|Sf> second.-. 

22 s( eonds. 
jCftinhritifn* sank. , 
(me length. 

(48 seconds, 

30 seconds. 

142 Heeonds, 

23 seconds. 

13 seconds. 

15 second's. 

Half length 
Four lengths. 
Three lengths. 

]lj* k'ngtliw. 

.On*- length. 

Ill 11 TWO lMfUtl^. 

11) 35 :iU-ngiuo. S 
in ai a* UiiaUih. 

92 3 Ten leiifftliv. 
i a) ai /Eight lengtiiH. 
i!4 H j 

!!S 13 .Ten lengtliR 
! 21 20 ’2ts lengrlis. • 

; 21 23 >»*, length*. 

' 21 M [Tlil-ee lellgtilfl. 

2 : 12 Ji-ngtllH. 

21 IS [3V length*. 

■\H on ennlly. 


I 


* Ow iug to the prevolence of cholera t Ovong to di^agTteIllen^ us to 
locality. X Challenge of JS34 still mmceepud. ^ FnM race rout'd in oul- 
riggi-rs. Ii Sliding scuts used for fiist tune. 

BILLIARD CHAMP.IONSHIP OF ENGLAND. 


Winner. 


W, Cook beat Roberts, Jr. 

W. Cook bent Roberts, Jr. 

J. ♦Roberts, Jr M beat Cook.. 

J Roberts, Jr , beat Cook. 

W. Cook, by default. 

J. Roberts, Jr., beat Cook. . 

Cook, by default. 

X >1 . ". 

J Bonneu heat Cook. 

J. Bennett, boat Taylor. .. 


Year. 

1872 

1874 

1875 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 


AUSTRALIA. 

Champion op Aohtrai.ia H. Evans, who beat Weiss, B)me, and 
JunujB, at Melbourne, October 1884. 

! Ammteuii Champion of Austkama.—M r. S. Grimwood, Melbonmo. 
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KEFEBKNCE TABLES. 


THE ARMIES AND NAVIES OF THE # WORLD. 


"" ‘ - - “ 

— 

-„ — . 

--- 

-,-*— 

-... --— 

----- 


——r»*-i 



• 


ARMY. * 




• N-A.VTT 


* 

('OVNTIlIKH, 

Population 

Hcgnlnr 

Army. 

War 

Ki mting. 

Annual Post 
of Army. * 

Costlier 

HeaU. 

* Per cent 
of total e* 
penUiture. 


f 


•. 









No. of 
Man. 

Coat of 
Navy. 

Atgenlinc Republic* 

2.400.000 

8,337 

304,000 

$.1,371,318 

$1.48 

19.58 

ColtNTBlKB. 

> 

Aurtrui-Hmigniy__ 

87,739,107 

280,100 

LINK'S 

53,386,^5 

1.41 

87.38 


% 

Belgium. 

• 6,476.668 

40,383 

100,877 

8779,439 

1.00 

15 73 





Bolivia... 

11,080,000 

3,031 

• . 

1.138,1110 

.54 

35 01 



• 



11,108,81(1 

4,353,080 

15.894 

2,000 

32,000 

700,152 

8,090,000 

777,'i99 

.78 

14 54 





.17 

3.11 

Argentine Republic. 


991 

$650,489 

4,688,089 

Chill.•. 

3,400,390 

431,836,000 

8*74.000 

3,078 

300,000 

8.000 

50,000 

1 ,000,000 

30,740 




27 




Austria Unngary. 

(IS 

0,800 

(Colombia. ,. 

983,433 

.85 

11,87 


10 

178 

Brail!. 

6,898,188 


1,069,454 

30,737 

■10,054 

3,359,037 

1.19 

20 06 

41 

4,984 

Kgypl.. . 

17,410,080 

15,000 

UVHfO 

$2,108,216 

.12 

5.81 

Canada, Dominion of.. 

7 

1,408 


France.* 

Germetiy. 

86.005.788 

45,191,172 

502.764 

442*402 

.3,753,164 

1,492,104 

114,379,701 

98,330,139 

Z 00 

30.88 

80.57 

Chlh../. 

23 


2.77 

'-'blna ... 

56 

i,bbb,(«6 

1,388,940 


95,246,562 
1,6 <9,175 

181,636 

J 2,118 

577,006 

74.901,500 

2.264,710 

2 12 

18 02 




Greece. 

35,000 

1(84 

13.00 

Denmark. 

S3 

1,126 

India, British . 

252.541.210 

180.597 

380,000 

84.481,105 

.58 

20,7,4 

Keypt... 

France.T. 

14 


Paly. 

28,200,620 

730,003 

1,718,033 

■13,947,303 

1.53 

15,15 

258 

48,888 

82^67,496 

.Japan. 

J04 

36,777 

51,721 

8,151,000 

.3*1 

13.76 

Germany.: . 

80 

15,815 

9,722,721 

Luxembourg. 

200,673 

377 


90,980 


5.64 

Great Britain & Ireland. 

238 

58,800 

61,007,176 

1,050.686 

Mexico m - 
NelhetlfUmK. 

V. .180,461 

81.8.70 


9,780,904 

1 04 

42 31 

Greece. 

18 

052 

i: 08* ,887 

00.113 

103, i 98 

8,397,000 

2.10 

16 80 

Italy. 

07 

10,140 

9,327,432 

Norway. 

1,806,000 

38,750 

2-11,600 

JJ)30,7M 

.90 

13 02 

.Japan. 

27 

5,651 

3,015,000 


7,IK(O,l)0O 

07,000 


3,393.000 

.48 

41.71 

Mexico. 

4 



Porn. 

8,060.000 

4,670 

40.000 

4,hraUfi33 



Netherlands.. . . 

129 

5J014 

4,849,776 

Portugal .... 

4.348.551 

31,871 

78,024 

1.00 

12 08 

Norwuy . 

•193 

4,842 

448,638 


i! 

PT (7 

«.~ ti 
i- 

• 10,818 
971,77 r 

200,000 

5,222,227 

137,812.202 

.97 

21.61 


18 

^500 


lines la. 

2,783,805 

265,000 

1.90 

29.37 

Portugal. 

44 

1,007^11 

.Hurv la. 

1.5811,050 

60 000 

1,765,021 

91,802,030 

1.11 

•*i4.42 * 

Koumanla. 

10 

S30 

Spam . ... ... 

16,833,292 

90,000 

450,000 

1.51 

15.84 

Russia. 

889 

30,194 

19,208,755 

6,429,163 

Sweden .... 

4,5.31,863 

41,28(1 

309.783 

4,049,940 

1.02 

33^3 

Spain . 

139 

15,179 


3,801.787 

lir.noo 

210,495 

2,852,160 

.83 

39,32 

Sweden. 

181 

5,925 

1,424,250 

Turkey 

8,860,532 

356,000 

G 10,g00 

19,642,(MX) 

2.21 

34.19 

Tnrkev . 

78 

23,000 

2 ,8)0,000 

Untied States.. 

56,155,78?) 

2*6,715 

t3 f 165,000 

40,460,46(0 

.80 

15.52 

United State*'. 

180 

11,115 

15,086,671 

Uruguay.? 

417,000, 

9.3.07 

22,357 

71,870,080 

4.18 • 

40.68 

V enezuela. 

4 

.900 


Voditinrla. 

1,181,191 

9,91*1 

185,000 




__1_L _ 

_ 

__ 

• 

In 1HSI, the \ ietoriuu land forces consisted of 3,001 men of all of whom 2 348 were enrolled and 658 were wanting to complete 

the oatablishmcnl. 


* Thin column thown the mtio which the military expenditure bourn to the total animal expenditure of each hatiou. 
t Mi hi lu ioree the regular army. 

$ Thin mcJmleh the army and nu\>. 

The Vlcloirm licet consiwi* of rhe NiUah (ilag-Hliip), Ctrbru# (turrebMhlp, lour 10-m ls-hm 3VI.L. guns), Victoria (dfcn-tmat,' one 10*ln. 
S5-ton HJj. gun, l\v» l.'Ppi. B L mm*t, Albert (gun txmt, one H-in. Upton ILL gun, one left). 8 *ton ILL gun. two D-pr. B.R. guns). Cheers 
(torperfb-TmiU, llmt rift*'**, Whitrinudi, AV jtftDi iTorpeilo-hoat, srcoml class, Whitchrnd;, lArntdalf (torpediMioat, second c1h»b, Whitehead), 
1,1 arbor Ti unlit earners JJii/tritui, Fan ktw>\ uml (launt-f, Customs Htcumef (building) 

RATE OF*MORTALITY IN VARIOUS PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


Death Kates in 23 Hkitimj Towns, itfj'fi to 1879. 


Manchester. 

Dublin “ . . 

Liver|*»<»l . 

Salford , 

Neu audio mi Tyn< 
Ijceds , . 
oldhnni. .. 
HhHlielil 
Bmrifmd . 
Lehestt'r. 
Wolverhampmi. . 
Sunderland. 


Annual } 
Deaths per ; 
1,0(111 of the j 
Population.) 

29. o ! 

29 (» 

w.l I 

v;.8' 

26.6 

ttti.5 ! 
26.* 

25. S r 

25 ? 

25 g 

21 7 

24 .<» 


Birmingham. 
(il.UgOW . . 

Hull . .. . 
Norvich. ... 
Bristol .. .. 

Notimghajfi 
London 
Ph mouth .. 
Kdinlmrgli . 
it right on 
DortHNionth . 


Annual 1 
Death h per • 
1,006 of rhe ' 
Topulnuoii.; 
—•-i 


)! 


24 4 
ai a 
2-*.0 
20. H 
a j 7 
aa.vi 
22.h 
22.3 
20.K 

an.K 

20.2 


Death Kates in 15 Colonial and Foreign Towns, IS78-80. 



• Death Kates in Au^tiulasian Capita la. 1881. 


Adelaide 
Hobart.... 
Melbourne. 
Sydnej ... 
Brisbane . 


Deaths per 
1,000 of the 
Population. 


38.55 
38 18 
1U.8‘2 
19 13 
18. ft? 


Vera Oruz .. . 
(ValnaraiHi.. .. 

iBt. J J t*Krhbmg % .. 

; Havana . 

jKio Janeiro. 

i Madras. 

Madrid. 

Montreal . 

Huda-Perth. . . 

Hornhay . 

Breslau. 

Rouen ... . 

Calcutta . 

Mexico. 

Milan. 

jBmtno^-Ayrijs ... 

I Vienna. 

i Paris. 

1 Palermo . 

Marseilles. 

Berlin . 

Chicago. 

Rome . , 


70.5 

64.6 

51.4 

45.7 

39.4 

.18 8 

37.4 

37.3 

3.5.3 

83.7 

32.5 

81.8 
81.1 
80.0 

30.6 

90.1 
20 0 

28.6 
28.5 
28.0 
IT 8 

27.2 
36.8 


Bordeaux. 

New York. 

LHpuic. 

Turin. 

Dresden. 

Stockholm. 

Lyoim. 

Hamburg. 

Bucharest. 

Brussels*,. 

Amsterdam.... 

Boston. 

Rotterdam. 

Otiehcc. 

Venire ... 

Copenhagen .. . 

Genova...;. 

Baltimore.t 

Philadelphia.... 
St. Louis....... 

Christiania. 

San Francisco .. 


.26,7 

26.2 

20.1 

♦ 25.6 

25.4 

24.7 

*34.7 

*24.5 

24.5 
28.0 

28.7 

28.5 

28.8 

22.9 

82.7 

22.10 
*M 
21.1 

* 20.8 

10.8 

. 18.8 

HU 































































































■REFERENCE TABLES. 


FINANCIAL HI&TORY OF THE ftoRLD. 


* . Countries. * Year Public Debt. Revenue. 

Argentine RepubSd ..... .7... '*.7. .... 1880 $57,008,970 $19,594,305 ~ 

AUstMUaala 11 .T. 188* 604,252,780 111,489,150 

Auatrta-Htwgary. 1881 1,588,222,008 57.928,954. 

Austria proper. 1881 201,3(*,213 204,827,097 

Hungary proper. 1881. 000,065,171* 132,207,858 

Belgium..•. 1880 ' 861,907,293 54,501,261 

Bolivia.. —. 1879 30,000,000 2,929,674 

BraHlI.f.•. 1880 407,710,087 67,433,418 , 

Canaria. 1880 199,125,323 28,307.400 

Cevlon r ..v. 1880 0,050,000 7,874,335 

Chill.. 1879 77,654,288 87,093,087 

China... 1878 04,500,000 121.482,000 

Colombia. 1871X 19,071,818 4,910,000 

Denmark. 1880 40,798,190 12,750,571 

Ecuador.«. 1879 18,350,400 il ,853,500 

Egypt.* . 1879 . 411,820,700 42,097,105 

Prance....'... 1881 4,700,800,700 552,490,103 

Germany . 1881 88.385,023 118.239,138 

Prussia. 1881 . 4^,210,581 125,4.39,802 

Other Herman Slat#. 1880 792,858,492 121,390,301 

Great Britain.... .. 1881 • 3,813,518,400 420,207.440 

Greece. 1880 58,572,730 8,759,000 

Hawaii. 1880 . 388,900 1,780,080 

India, British.*. 1879 754,979,810 395,998,010. 

Italy.. . . 1880 2,012,000,000 280,904,471 

Japan... 1R80 303,721,770 > 59, *48,507 

Luxembourg..... 1880 2,400,000 1,347,000 

Mexico. ... ,. .. 1880 144,953,769 • 17.811.135 

NetherlandH. 1881 370,908,.500 42,0*4,240 

Norway ...». 1881 94,705,000 13,454,870 

Jfcragtuiy. 1819 12,(318,417 210,599 

Persia ‘ . . . . 1870 No debt. 8,210,000 

Peru ' ’. 1 1879 954,000,000 38.900,(3)0 

Portugal' ■ • ■ . 1880 387,059,575 30,794,012 

Roumuniu. 1881 114,210,075 24,152.940 

Ruse la . 1880 2,081,417.932 435,548,352 

SelWa . 1880 20,248,090 5,125,21(1 

stou..::: .*. i«m- . ^*»,ooo 

am . 188(1 2,504,571,061 1(13,347.097 

Sweden'.".;.*. 1881 02,196,164 30,603,300 

Hwiiaerlaud. 1880 0.120,780 * 8.502,901 

Turkey .... 1880 1,289,505.000 02 , 081,008 

United States ... . 1881 2,018,619,098 SOU,782,892 

Urmruay .. . 1879 4.,801,012 8,930., 11 

VoncSa..: .. 1880 j 07,809,990 4,0809)00 

Total debts. . ! 937,120,002.781 


Expenditures. 

' 817,270,510 
.118,475,980 
61,092.009 
2317550,152 
143,590,048 
65,708,710 
4,300,501 
59,702,289 
24,850,034 
7,343,013 
24,777,360 
121,475,000 
8,634,571 
11,251,501 
2,688,000 
41.644,350 
M73ML755 

147.895.840 
228,207,005 
110,032,115 
415,609,020 

18,705,000 

2,190.000 

315,820.780 

283,340.500 

59,204,009 

1,0(2,400 

23,128,218 

49,780,774 

11,987,340 

270,031 

8,131,000 

54,600,000 

34,478,143 

24,104,876 

409.121,794 

5,127,108 

4,000,090 

150.529.840 
20,098,260 

8,020,764 

57,390,6)3 

200,712.887 

10,090,200 

4,448,1X10 


Imports. t Exports.* 


$44,000,204 
320,005,600 
802,900,00ft 
(In Austria- 
(In Austria- 
452,265.000 
5, (XX), 000 
81,752,906 
86.489,747 
25,197,175 
22,740,(XX) 
70,804,027 
10,787,634 
53,714.310 
7,590,261 
.32.749,064 
981,509,400 
978,200,000 
(In German 
(in German 
2,050,147,825 
29,101,400 
8,073,000 
224,286,715 
244.518,042 
32,531,000 

- 29 ,i)W’. 4 (Vr 

338,680,000 
40,716,976 
950,(XX» 
7,50O,(XXl 
27,000,(XXI 
34.(446,(XX) 
51,057,200 
895.400,607 
5,244,100 
5,200,000 
H8,H00,(KX) 
62,1,39,340 
. Not genu. 

107,500,(XXI 
753,240,125 
18,328.225 
14,8(X),0(Xt 


$00,497,428 
272,863,780 
829,995,000 
Hungary.) 
Hungary.) 
428,149,005 
5,847,000 
102,029,250 
87,911,458 
91,804,690 
30,620,828 
67,178,179 
13,711,511 
48,(570,810 
8,634.331 
04,916.017 
080,129,800 
. 705,.375,000 

Empire.) 
Empire.) 

1,432,078,330 
17,992,000 
4,908,000 
•w 324,598,700 
285,128,904 
28.334,000 

’ .31-,(59,151 
232,680,(XX) 
29,359,530 
' l,04(!,7(Xl 
4.500,(XX) 
.45,090,000 

a>,602,ooo 
43,782.009' 
418.400,067 
7,6)2.97! 

io,ax),(xx) 

100«80,fl00 
50,204,28(4 
Not given. 
992150,000 
921.784,193 
19,752,201 
11,800,000 


Total debts .. I_$37. lao , uos.tbi | _| _____ _ I_ 

1 Including lilciTlmiidiec, specie, and bullum 

■) includin'' Victovut, Ni'iv Soutli Wales, New Zealand, Queensland, South Australia, Tasmania, and.Western Australia. 

* • 

AMERICAN TROTTING RECORD. 

Horses that have trotted a mile in leas than 2 minute*and 3014 seconds. 


■ Time. Year. 1 1 


Maud S. 

Ml. ,1 llilell. 

Kama. . 

Goldsmith Maid. 

Hopeful . 

Lula. 

Smuggler. 

Hattie Woodward. 

Lnolile Golddust. 

AmerieiujTlirl. 

Darby. 

■Charlie Pord. 

Occident.l*.. 

Glostcr. 

Dexter. 

Ited Cloud. 

Nettle,,.. 

Judge Fullerton,». 

Greit Eastern. 

Edwin Porreat. 

Protlae ... 

Dick Swlveller... 

Santa Claua. 

Lady Thot#. 

Lucy.... 

Uidy Maud. 


Time. Year, 


2 (StJ 1878 


8.1514 IHrtd 
8 .( 6)4 1877 

2.1(94 . 1874 
2.16)4 187 a 

2.103) 1880 
2,19>i 1873 
2.17 1874. 

2.174 18«7 


Midnight. 2.18* 1 

blow Go . 2 isle 

■Col Lewis. 2.1HW 

Nutwood. 2 !H*d 

Tutcbeil. 2 !8->t I 

Ittiaettui. 2 19 

Alliormnrle. 2.19 

Edward. 2 19 

Alley. 2.19 

jBonesotter. 2 19 

»<eorgt> Palmer. 2.19)4 

llodiue. 2.19)4 

Comoe . 2 19)1 

ilaunls. 2.10)4 

Croxle_;. 8.19)4 

Trinket... 2.19)1 

Parana..... ... 8.19M 

Jim Keene. 2.19)4 

T. L. Young . 2 19 )jj 

Moose_r. 2.19)u 

Wid Cody. 2.19)4 

Driver. 2.19)4 

Flora Temple. 21*74 

Cainorse. 2.1944 

FlAdelaldo. 2.19M 

jjr. 1 c. 2.io 


illeek Wright. 2. 

Daisy dale. 2: 

Slamhrlno Gift. 2. 

Fleety Golddust. 8. 

May Queen..*. 2, 

Little Fred. 2. 

Prospero... 2 

Frank. 2, 

Nancy JlaSkeit. 8. 

John IL. 2. 

Belle BrasxOeld. 2. 

Etta Jones. -2. 

Graves. 2 

Elaine. 3. 

Captain Emmons. 2. 

Orange Girl. 2. 

H«uty . il. 

Marlhn Washington. 2. 

Maao-Manie.4. S 

|Aroy. 2. 

j Fannie Kobinaou. 2. 

Sam Purdy. 2, 

(Governor .Sprague. 2. 

! Lida Bassett. 2. 

lObance. 2, 

MaudS..•. S 









































































































































REFERENCE TABLEK 






POPULATION OF THE CHIEF CITIES ANO.TOWNS OF THE GLOBE. 


AMERICA. 
United States. 

Albany, N. 1 .. 

Allegheny, Pa. .. . 

UHltlmon*, Mil . 

Ho*ton, Mu**. 

Brooklyn, K Y .. 
Buffalo, N, 1 . 

Chicago, 111 ... !. 

Dndnunti, I),,, . * 

PU'vHand, O. 

CohimbUH, O. 

Detroit, Midi. 

IndiiuiapoIjs. liKt.... 
Jersey City, N. . 1 ... 
Kanwia City,Mo.. . 

Lon Ik vl lie, Ky . 

LovvoIL MartH. 

Mllwuokoe, 1\^iw...? 

Mewurk, N. J.i 

New Haven, Conn ., 
NewDrluanH, Lh. . 
New York, N. Y. 
Paterson, N. J., .. 
Philadelphia, pie , 

Pitl.nbur^Tft. 

providence, It. I- 

Klehmond, Va. 

3 ?oelio^ter, N. Y., 

St, Lo.u'm, Mo. 

San FmnclM:o t Cul.. 
Syracuse* N. J ... . 

Toledo, O. 

Troy, N. Y. 

Waahlnglon, 1). (' . 
Worce.hier, Jiliwt*.-... 

British North Am. 

Montreal. 


Ouebgc... 
loromo.. 


Mexico. 

filiation jura. 

Guanajuato. 

Mexico. 

Puebla . 

Xaoueca*. 

South America. 

Buhiu. m 

Bueno* 6yrv*r .. . 

Guinea «. 

IiH Paz. 

Idma., — 

Moateviitoo. 

Pemamhuoo ... . .. 

Ouilo. . .. 

Uiodo .Tatieiro. . 
Santa F6 do Bogota.. 

Santiago. 

Yiilpuralao... 

• AFRICA. 

Ahcokuti^. 

Alextmdflft .. . 
Antananarivo . ... 

Hi da. 

Cairo. 

Fez. 

Kunuid. 

Ojo.* 

Pm to Novo . * 
Turn* . . 
Zanzibar.. . 

ASIA. 

Afghanistan. 

Cttlnn. 

< hulum. 

11 el at. 

Malmene.. ,* .. 

Arabia. 

Sana . .. 


China. 

4*no> .... 
Canton ... 
Kuudnui . 


China.— Continue#.] 

Foochow.j 

llanglMchep-fsi.... ki . 

Hankow. 

Untchtu.. 

3tt9,832 Jangtselmu. 

MW,089 Jonijping . 

149,MO Ji irln., .7. 

MW, 185 Leinkorig. 

J.J55.809 Nantfkin. 

155 ,m Nitigpo. 

51,337 Pauthig-fu. 

116,-340 Peking...,,. 

75.056 Schaoning.. 

120,7332 Shangluti. 

55,785 Siangtan.. 

123,758 Singau-fu. 

59,475 SutnClnui. 

115,587 Taijuen-fu. 

136,508 Tuiwan-fii. 

62,882 Tengtuchati-fu. 

216,090 Tientsin . 

1,200,577 Tdchangtjiukheu. 

50,887 Taohjtiitachnu-fu. 

M7.170 THchauJung..,^. 

.150.3189 T«ehlugtu tu. 

10-1,857 THchimgkfng-fu. 

63,600 Tsinan-ru_ 

87,057 >■ Wolliein.*. 

350,518 Wuthciiaug. 

S Core*. 

50,143 Saowl .■. 

56,747 India. 

147,293 Agrft. 

58,291 Ahmedabad. 

Allahabad. 

107 9 or, Amritsar. 

&;;S . 

I 70 805 Bangkok. 

1 ' u ’ 80,> Bareilly. 

Burocla. 

1)3,875 Bermrea .. .. 

08,000 Bombay. 

• 230,500 Cnlfiilta. 

70,090 Cawnpore. 

62,000 Colombo(<’eylon i.... 
Delhi. 

1 • Mg-?*! Gwalior!!.!’!!!!!!! 

' Hyderabad.. _ 

„ 4 i <lfjiHj»or*« .. 

76,372 Km:no . 

’(H’.lm! I ' u,lt,re .' 

! Stt.i,7.-.-.::::::.-i 
Am !>r 1 

Uangoon.... 1 

SingQjairc. 1 

Surat . . .... 

pKiooOJ Indian Archipelago 

16.5,7521 Batavia.1 

.754)001 Manila .1 

H0,%00! Surabaja. 

■ 3^,4621 . 

100,000 Japan. * 

Iff,))00 Hakodate.1 

70,0(K)H Ku ^ ONbin, 0. 

109,000 Kanagawa. 

125,000 Kioto. 

so,ooo Nagoya. 

Owaka. 

Tokio. 

Yokohama.. 

60,009 

60,000 Persia; 

* 59,000 IsiVihan.J 

60,000 MfcHchhod. 

Ttescht... 

Tftlrfls, . ,. 

50,000 Teheran. 

Russia in Asia. 

88,000 Kin-hand.] 

1 ,f*oo,o00 Taw hkent. 

4-J0.000 Time.I 


I Turkey in Asia. 

800,000 Aleppo. 

400,000! Bagdad . 

800,000! Beirut. 

200,000! Bruna. 

880,000* Damaacua.. 

300,000 Krzerum. 

. 120,000 Moss- 1 . 

230,000 Smyrna. 

•un’SfS T “Hcjitan. 

. 

sralooo 

1.000 Aaeiaiae. 

1 OOO'mo AueklniKl. 

SOO’OOO Kellsrat.t. 

aStOOO IMdlwiB. 

Hobart.. 

So’ooo! Mftlbounp*. 

,2±gl ^efen-. 

, 2S):^o| EUROPE. 

800,000i| AuttrU-'H'mMry. 

009,000 I Brunn. 

a0O,0O0U)‘4id«|)e«iE. 

38OJ0O|iLew)jer(i;. 

300,000; Prague. 

Tnerte . 

. 100,000 w™ (Vienna;. 

Belgium. 

1 US 

1481803 xj7'e. 

! 142,381 .. 

I 14° 513 Denmark. 

ooo’ooo Copcntmgeu. 

I 102,082 Franc. 

112,*R7| Bordeaux.. 

175,DM; Breet . 

! 841,403' Havre. 

I 083,320! HJUe. 

1 122,770; Lyons. 

i 111 , 042 ; Muinoillee. 

I 160A’>3 Nantoe. 

100,01X1 Parle . 

200,000 Beimn . 

200,(XXI Kounn.:. 

150,000 SaliH Ktlenuu. 

150,IXX) Tim Ion . 

1 128.(41 TouIuumi. 

[ 284,779 Verwiillee . 

woiioo ,xr ny - 

l.w.000 K". 

I lanziR . 

Oileerldorf . .. 

09,100 Frankfort. 

180,000 Hamburg. 

00,000 Hanover . 

|KOIn (Cologne),_a 

n2.4wlS?& be ^;-.v. 

200.IXXI I Magde?>nrB... 

108,203 Muniz (STayence). 

220,810 MBnrhdi (Munich).. 
135,715 NUrnbera (Nlirrmb’i;) 

234,105 Stettin. . . 

®l,283 straeburg . 

04,813 Stultgart. 

Great Britain. 

00,000 Aberdeen. 

60,000 Belfaut. 

80,(XX) Birmingham.. 

120,(XX) Bolton. . 

200,000 Bradford.< 

Bristol... 

Cork. 

30,000 Borby. 

m^tas Dublin. 

104,024 Dundee. 


80,000 
70,000 
130JMO 

03,000,__ 

B,000 Leicester. 


Gt. Britain.—Cbnf, 

EfWiiburgh_ 

Glasgow.. , 7 ,,,. 

Halifax.. 

Hudderafud,.. 

Kings tonupon-Hnll, 


Liverpool..^,,.,. 
London..... 

Manchester. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Nottingham. 


Plymonth.. 

Portsmonth. 

Htoston. 

SuMcrd . 

Sheflleia. 

Southampton. 

Sunderland. 

West Hanr..:. 

York. 

Italy. 

Alessandria. 

Bari. 

Bologna. 

Catania. 

Ferrara. 

Firenze (Florence). 

Genoa . 

Livorno. 

Messina. 

Milan. 

Naples. 

Palermo. 

Perugia..... 

Home. 

Turin. 

Venice. 


5 215,140 
08,828 
02,068 
162,775 
342.815 
318.868 
122.347 
1,988,800 
81,828 
104.002 
128,019 
70,500 
131,812 
49,847 

I '' 85,432 
1,122,385 
112,158 
272,300 
108,M0 
220,210 
05,458 
137,(100 
200 055 
122.880 
144,751 
130,396 
148.760 
07,529 
G1.322 
229,343 
00,889 
91,745 
104,601 
117,021 


Netherlands. 

Amsterdam . , . 

s'Gravenliuge (llagnel 

Boltcrdam. 

iUtrecht . . 

I Portugal. 

n.isbou .: 

! Porto. 


I Rou mania. 

Burharest. 

Galacz.. 

Jassy. 

Russia. 

C'harkow. ; 

Kijew. 

Klscheuew.•. 

Moscow.j 

;Ode«sa. 

!ttiga.! 

8t. Petersburg. 

I Warsaw. 

Spain. . 

(Barcelona. 

Cadiz..... 

'Carthagen*.,uC ■ 

Cordova.)... 

Gfanada. 

Jeres dc la Fronton.. 

Madrid. 

Malaga. 

Murcia,. .. 

Baragose#. 

Sevlilo. 

Valencia... 


Sweden 4 Norway.) 

Christiania..... 

OOtcborg. 

Stockholm. 

Switzerland. 

Geneva.#.... .. 

Zurich..— 

1 Turkey. 

Adrianople. 

Constantinople. 

Balonikl. 


vv 
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IfcT.AJXTOSTS CXF THE world. 
Population. Capitals. Area, Religion, and Government. 


ArRontlno Republic.IBnenofl Ayrtw. 

Audtrle-Huugary.;Vloima.... 

Belgium.Brownie. 

Bolivia. l,«r#z. 

Brazil.*.*.'Klode Janeiro. 

Canada, Dominion of.Ottawa. 

Ceylun.'Colombo. 

Chili..Hautlago. 

Chinese Empire.d'ekir. 

Colombia, United HUlua o(.iBogota. 

Denmark.Copenhagen. 

Ecuador.. Quito..... 

Egypt (Turkish l)c|»oftdency).Cairo.#., 

France. Pari a. 

Germany. .Beilin. 

Great Britain and Ireland.London.. 

Greece....Athens..*. 

India, British. Calcutta. 

Italy,.Iiotne. 

Japan.Yeddo. 

Mexico... Mexico. 

Morocco... Monaco .. 

Netherlands.The lla^ne. 

Norway ...Christiania. 

Paraguay. ! A hum cion. 

Persia... iToheran. 

Peru . Lima. 

Port mfid .I Lisbon. 

Hun, simi Kmpiru. |SL Petersburg. 

Ruuumnia.'Bucharest... 

Servia.; Belgrade. 

Siam.(Bangkok. 

Spain.(Madrid. 

*twodeu.Stockholm. 

Switzerland_* . (Borne. 

Turkey. <'onfituidinople. 

Pniguay..'Montevideo. 

Vuited States.Washington. 

Yenuimth*...Curacao. 


IzftNt 

Census. 

1‘opulatlon. 

Area Square 
Mi lew. 

Inhabitants 
to the 

SquureMile. 

1875 

* 2,400,(XX> 

827,177 

3.90 

1880 

37,741,418 

240,415 

15(1.98 

1878 

r., 470,(1(18 

11,360 

481.71 

1878 

8,08(1,000 

BIX),740 

4.15 

187S 

10,108,31)1 

3.218,166 

a u 

18H1 

4,352,080 

3,204,381 

1.35 

1881 

2.708,100 

24,703 

111.65 

1878 

2.400,306 

131,084 

10.34 

Eel. 

400,000,000 

4,560,107 

95.31 

1870 

2,051,323 

320 , 65(8 

0.30 

1878 

1,909,4(4 

11,784 

lai.si 

1878 

1,146,000 

218,312 

4,61 

1K77 

17,410,080 

1,152,048 

JR. 19 

187(1 

36,005,788 

»>(,»%) 

180 88 

lrt*j 

45JW.172 

208,621 

316.63 

1881 

ari,!M«,«!B 

131,571 

280 02 

1870 

1 670,775 

20,018 

83.91 

1881 

3,18,541,210 

810,M2 

311 57' 

3878 

38,309.(120 

1(4,380 

346 63 

1870 

84,518,401 

146,568 

2:j4 28 

1877 

0,380,41)1 

741,508 

12.66 

Est. 

6,370.(XX) 

313,560 

20 31 

1878 

3,981,8^7 

12 ftf 

313 86 

JH76 

1,806.IKK) 

122,823 

14 71 

1876 

203.8 M 

01,080 

3 10 

Kot. 

V f 000 , 00 f) 

036,203 

11.00 

3876 

3.050,(K)o 

72,413 

42.11 

1878 

4,318,551 

3t. 505 

125.69 

1877 

82,330,86-1 

8,138, Ml 

10.11 

Est. 

5,37’6,(KK) 

50,150 

107.17 

1876 

J,r>89,650 

1H.7'8i 

81 04 

I'X. 

5.750, iXX) 

280,561 

20 40 

1877 

10,338,390 

103.171 

8l.Cv5 

1878 

4,531,863 

170.027 

26 51 

WHO 

8.831,78, 

15,008 

177 10 

J’irtt. 

2T»,030,480 

860,322 

29 10 

1877 

447,000 

7*2.151 

6.10 

1880 

50,155,783 

3 602,OiK) 

33.02 

18771 

1,781,107 

430 no 

4 00 


uClTglom Uoveruimml.. 


Catholic. 

Catholir. 

.Catholic. 

.Catholic. 

.Catholic. 

, Protestant. 

BndrtbM. 

.Catholic. 

. Buddhist 
.Catholic. 
Protestant. 
Cuthohc. 

. Mohammedan. 
Catholic 
IToloslaiit. 
Protestant, 
Greek < hurch. 
.Hindoo. 
.Catholic. 
.Buddhist. 
Catholic. 
.Mohammedan . 
Protestant. 
.Protestant. 
.Catholic. 
.Mohammedan 
.Catholic 
Catholic. 

.Greek Church . 
.Greek chim li . 
.Greek < 'lunch 
Buddhist 
.Catholic, 

1 Tot eet ant. 
.Protestant. j. 
.Mohammedan :. 
Catholic. j 
.Protestant. 
.Catholic. 


Republic. 

. Monarchy. 

. Monurchy. 

, Republic 
Monarchy. 
.Colony. 
.Colony. 
.Republic. 

, Empire 
Republic. 

. Momm-hy. 

. Republic. 
ITovInec. 
Republic. 

. Empire 
Monarchy.. 
.Monarchy. 
Monarchy. 
Motiap by. 
.Moim*ehy. 
Republic. 
.SulUomU*. 
Monatchy. 
Monarchy. 
Republic. 
Monarchy. 
Republic. 
Monarchy. 
Km pi re. 
Monarchy. 
Monurchy. 
.Monarchy. 

. Monarchy. 
Monarchy. 
Republic. # 
Monarchy. 
Republic. 

. Republic. 
.Republic. 


HEIGHTS OF PRINCIPAL MOUNTAINS.! 


HEIGHTS OF PRINCIPAL Md’NTATNH 


NORTH AMERICA. 

Mount St. Kim*.Coast Mountains... 

Popocatepetl tyoleamo.Mexico. 

Orizaba. 4 * . 

Mount Whitney.Sierra Nevada. 

Mount Rainier.Cascade Range. ... 

Mount Shasta.Sierra Nevada. 

Mount Tvndail. ' “ . 

Mount liana. “ • . 

Mount Hood . Cascade Range ... 

Peak.Rocky Mountains . 

Pike's Peak..... “ 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

Illampu. \nde»*. 


ASIA. 

Kverent. 

Kanchinginga. 

JthawAlagin. 

Hindoo Koto-di Mountains 

Ararat . 

Furtiyanm . 


I Feet 

.I Himalaya Mountains.! WUOO 

.1 44 “ 28 , i;>o 


Ararat . (Armenia. , 1 VJ, 1 

Furtiyanm . ‘Japan . 1 tt,( 

AUSTRALASIA. j 

Mount Kosciusko .iAubtralian Alps. i 7. 

Mount Ilolhnm ...I “ “ . -i 0,- 

| Mount Cook. iNew Zealand Alps. 1 13,: 

j THE OCEANS, BEAS, BAYS, AND LAKES OF THE WORLD. 


Illimani. 

Aconcagua.« 

Chioilmrazo (volcano). 

Nevudu do Sorata. 

Arequlpa . 

Antftftiia (volcano)- 

Cotopaxi “ ► .... 


A inlet*. 2L812.; 

44 . 2L155 |l 

*• . 23,421 i 


Oocanh r»q. Mdew | 

Pacific, about.KO.000,000 1 A> ‘’ 

Atlantic, 44 . 4O,00t).fKX) ! Hudson's, about. 

Indian, 41 .i*0,(KH),()00 j'.^jnPp “ 

Southern, 44 .10,tXNi,(*K>, r h c « a p,’ake 44 ' (* 

Arctic, 44 . .. r»,000,*HK) j 

Note.-T he serts, bay s, gulfs, etc., ( T,AKK« Length, 

connected w ith ea< h ocean, are in-j J *' MIicn. 

chided in the list. given above. > Superior.JHd . 

Mont geographers concede, how- I Baikal 300 . 

ever, that tlu* exact. superficial ex- ! Michigan .... 33b . 
tent of the several oeeaim In not > (,rent Slave . .. 300 . 

known with certainty, nor the exact Huron.2N> . 

proimrtion of land and watur Winnipeg . 210 . 

fc ’ EA8 - hi Miles. Athuhttsca.5MX) . 

Mediterranean, about.2,000 oiilaiio... JH0 . 

Caribbean, about. 1,800 Marucaybo.150 . 

China, 44 1,700 J Great Bear . 150. 

Red, 44 . 1,400 Ladoga . ..125. 

Japan, 44 . 1,000 Champlain.120 . 

Black, 44 . 932 Nicaragua.120 . 

Caspian, 44 . WO Lake of the Woods, 70. 


EUROPE. 

Elbruz (highest of Caucasus Mountains). IR,5S2fl 

Mont Blanc.Alps... lr> -7jj-4 

Monte Rosa. 4 * J&igg 

Matterhorn. “ JI’lS;! 

Ftnatomar-Uoru. “ . 

Jungfrau. 44 W.. 18 ; 

Highest of Pyrenees.... 1 VSf] 

Mount AJtna (volcano).Sicily. ^’SV; 

Mount Olympus. Greece. J2 1 

Mount Vesuvius (volcano)..Italy.. 3.1RH 

AFRICA. * 44 , 

Klllima-Ndjaro.Central Africa. 20.000 

TeneriUe..*..Canary lalamla. lij.ljj. 

Atlas Mountains (highest)... ... - . 

Kenia...Central Africa. Id,(XX) 


LwftMi 
lu Miles. 


Length, Width. 
MiicN. Al i)< 


Superior.W0 ... 

Baikal ..HtJO .. . 

Michigan. fWl,. 


Winnipeg. 2to . 

Frio. 270 .. 

AthubHSca.sMX) . 


Chinn, 

Red, 

, Japan, 
Black, 
Caspian, 
Baltic 
Okhotsk, 
White, 
Aral, 


Nicaragua.120 .. 

Lake of the Woods, 70 . 
Genova...*. 50.. 


600 Genova..... 50. 10 

600 Constance. 45.10 

<450 Cayuga. ‘10. 4 

250 George. 36. 8 


























































































































































































REFERENCE TA.BLE8. 


CAPACITY OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


BlULDtNG. 


Collpcum.. Home*. 

St. Peter’s .Koine. 

Theatre of Pompcy.Rome... 

Cathedral .Milan „... 

St. Paul's..Rome. 

St. Paul's.London. 

St. Pelrmifft.Bologna. 

Cathedral ... ..Florence. 

Cathedral.Antwerp. 

St. John's liAteran.Koine . 

St, Sophia*#.Constantinople.I 

Notre Dame.Paris. 

Theatre of Marceilu#.Rome. t 

Cathedral..PJ#A.*.. 

Si. Stephen’s...Vienna ... 

Ht Dnmlnln'd.Bologna. 

St. Peter's ...Bologna. 

Cathedral .Vienna. 

Gilmore's Garden.Now York. 

Mormon Temple..Salt Lake City. 

8t. Mark s . .. Venice. 

Spurgeon's Tabernacle .London. j. 

St Patrick'* R. C. Cathedral .Melbourne. 

Bolshoi Theatre.81. Petersburg . 

Tabernacle ^TalnmgeV). Brooklyn .... <. 

Music Hall...Cincinnati. 

Town Hall.Melbourne. 

La Scaia.Milan .1. 

University Hall.Ann Arbor. 

Exeter Hall.London..,. 

Washington Hull .Paterson, N .1 . 

St James' Methodist Church.Montreal. 

Plymouth Church.Brooklyn . 

City Hall.:.Columbus, O . .. 

Boston Theatre ..jBosfoti . 

Academy of Mufcie.. .. Philadelphia . 

Convent Garden _\.I London. 

Music Hall....!Boston . 

Carlo Felice.[Genoa.. . 

Academy of Music.. ..{New York .. 

CiK)per Union.'New Yoik. 

Opera House.(New Jluven. 

Mobile Theatre.{Mobile, Ain. 

Oncra House.Birmingham, Pa_ 

Theatre Royal.• Melbourne. 

Ohestnnt Street Theatre...Philadelphia .. 

Alexander.'iSt. Petersburg. 

Opera House . ..'Munich. , . 

Grand Opera House.I Paris . 

Grand Opewi Houm* .(Inclnnati. 

CpDiitgwood Opera House.[ Poughkeepsie . 

Han Curios .INiinle*. 

lliuerly's Theatre .[Chicago. 

Globe Theatre., .. Boston. 

St. (diaries Theatre.New Orleans . ... 


BU3LD1MO. 


Imperial . 

j Academy of Mnalc ,....., 

Grand Opera Hall...‘. 

;Lafayette Avo. Frosbytfcrian Church, 

I Opera House,.*— 

Academy of Music. 

Burtis’ Opera House... 

Opera House .;. 

Academy of Music... 

Opera Ilouse. 

Opera House... 

Opera House. 

Nihio’B Garden. 

Tremont Temple. 

Ambigu Coirmpie. 

Grand Opera House..... 

Booth’s Theatre... 

Porte St. M urtin. 

Academy of Music. 

Opera House. 

Opera House ... 

MrViekerV Theatre. 

NeW Music Trull . 

Ford’# Opera House ... 

I Walnut Street Theatre... 

j National Theatre.. 

ThtfAlro ItaHen .. 

! Theatre Lyrlque . 

! He Bar's Opera House... 

i Academy of Music. 

1 California Theatre. 

j Kuclid Avenue Opt ra House. 

• Odeon. 


St Petershur-g: 

Paris . 

New Orleans 
Brooklyn 
m -““ ’“ante 


[.Opera House.. .... 

['Arch Street Theatre. 

ilWidmck** Theatre. 

jlGuind Opera House. 

FiTth Avenue Presbyterian Olinrcll.. 

'iFront Street Theatre_t . 

I'Grtviilrtw Opera House..... 

| <1pom Homo..... 

[opera House ... 

h Opera House.. 

j Hill’s Opera House. 


[[Beethoven Hall. 

11 Howard Mhcweiim. 

i|St. John's Methodist Church... 

[Martin’s Opera House . 

i*St Paul's Methodist Church_ 

jlThi'ttirt^Royal.. .. 

[[Museum.' .. 

Union Square Theatre. 

j I Hurley Hall .w. 


Columbus, O 
Charleston 
Canton, 0 
Atlanta, On. 
Battle Creek 
New York.. 

Bouton. 

Paris., 

New York... 

New York. 

Paris. 

Indianapolis. 

Pittsburgh. 

Detroit.. 

Chicago. 

Chicago_ 

Baltimore. 

Philadelphia... . 

Washington. 

Farit*. 

Paris. 

Ht. Louis .. 

New' Orleans_ 

San Francisco.... 

Cleveland. 

Paris. 

Berlin . 

Philadelphia. 

New York., 

Toronto. 

New York. 

Baltimore . 

Memphis_.... 

l)cs Moines. 

Adrian, Mich_ 

Allentown, Pa . 

Altoona, Pa. 

Ann Arbor, Pu... 

Boston.. 

Boston .......... 

Brooklyn. 

Albany .. 

New York. 

Montreal. 

Boston. 

New York. 

Bloomington, III. 


THE LONGEST RIVERS OF THE WORLD. 


Locality. 


M issourl... 

MisHfHsippt. 

Aina/on . 

North America . 

North America. 

Brimil . 

Murray.. 

Old . 

Australia.. 

Nile. 

y»iiK-tr<'-lvian^.* . 

I.vua. 

Ni|r«r . 

St. Lawr«-nee. 

Volga .. .. 

Mavkiiiiig.. 

Egypt, Nabia. 

China . 

Silwria... 

Houdan . 

On nuda . 

Russia. 

Si mu. 

Indus. 

Danube.. . 

Hindustan. 

Mackenzie . 

Rrahnnlpobtra. 

Murray _ 

Columbia. 

Colorado. .. 

Susquehanna. . . ........ 

J runes. 

Pmrwinc.. 

Hudson. 

North America. 

Thibet. 

New Sou 4 , h Wales, Aunt,i alia 

No-tb America. 

North America.. .. 

North America. 

North America. 

North America. 

North America. 


Capacity, 


R1h«. Discharge. 

Rocky Mountains... Onlf of Mexico.*.. 

Lake Ituska....•... Gulf of Mexico .... 

Amies... 1 . Atlantic Ocean . 

Koiilkonn Mountains... Yellow Sea.. 

Australian Alps! ... Encounter Bay.. 

Altaian Mountains...I Arctic Ocean .. 

Blue Nile, Abyssinia. .... Mediterranean-. 

Thibet. China Sea... 

Heights of Irkutsk. Arct ic Ocean.. . 

Base of ML Lorn*.. . Gulf of Gntnea... 

River Ht. Louis. Gulf of Ht. Lawrence. 3,900 

Lake in Volhonsky—.... Caspian Sea.. 1,W0 

Thibet.... Chines Gulf. 1,700 

Little Thibet...... Arabian Sea.. 1,700 

Black Forest... Black 8«a... 3,680 

River Athabasca. Arctic Ocean. 9,060 

Himalaya.,. Bay of Bengal...1,060 

Bowen Mountains, .. Hour hem Ocean. 1,800 

Rocky Mountains. Pacific Ocean. 1,090 

San 1 aba... Gulf of California.. 1,000 

l<akf Otsego ., . Chesapeake Bay. 400 

Allegheny Mountains. Chesapeake Bay. 600 

Great Black Bone Mountain. Chesapeake Bay .. 

Adirondack*, Mt,. Marcy... Bay or New York.,,. 
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WINNERS OF PRINCIPAL COLONIAL RACES. 


THE SYDNEY CUP. (Two miles.) 


Year. Owner. * Winner. 


.'Mr. M'Bvilly. 

. Mr. C. B. Fisher.. 

. Mr. ,1. Tal*. 

. Mr. J. Tiilt. 

. Mr. E. too. 

. Mr. E. TWoniey.. 

. Mr. O. Bbtko. 

. Mt. (1. Osborne .. 
. Mr. J. Smith.. .. 
. Mr. 0. 8. Kins ,.. 

, Mr. Benson . 

. Mr. W. Hill . 

. Mr. J. White. 

. Mr. H. Bower_ 

. Mr. W.Long. 

Mr W. Braiich... 
. Mr. J. Lloyd. ... 
. Hon, IC, K. Cox .. 
Mr. 3. Monaghan. 
Mr. W. Rite. 


Yal. tendon....... 4 

Fishhook. 3 

The Barb. 4 

The Barb. 5 

Barbello. 4 

Mermaid. 4 

The Prophet3 

Vilen. 4 

Speculation. 3 

Imperial. 5 

A. T.'. 4 

Kingfisher. ..... a 

Democrat. 4 

SuvanakH. 4 

'Petrea. 3 

I Progress. 3 

Cuniiamullu. 3 

iRarebln. 4 

I Faso . 5 

IRornianby . 5 



• THE ADELAIDE CUP. (Two miles.) 


Kidter. Wtft.. Time. 


Ut Ib.ji 

..[Fftlewi.. «T Morrison. J10 1 

.jlShor.t>. Fountain. 10 1 i 

..{Cowm.'U. ftip\cbc- 8 7 

.jC'onrft. .'W. HimpHinJ 0 fi 

.. (.'ujibcaior.II Totliill .8 4 

. Norma..,. KouJhttll. 7 0 I 

.. Austraiinn Jiuck.. S. Tluvlw_ 70 


.‘I\ DowMns?..... ..iFftleou. 

. .1, .lumen.| 12 bor. 

. K. M. Bagol . ..'Oown*. 

, K/M.Bagot .. .jC'onra. . 

. T «). Kyan.(.'ujibeaior. 

. |'W. Lang. Norma..,. 

. *1L Holland...; Australian Jluck 

,;W. FUgatn _ jUolphin. 

;W. f^rrard.|Ace of TrunipH. 

,jS. Gardiner. ... .Lurline. 

. CL Bennett.Impute we. . . 

. Gardiner.'Aliliriga. 

. W. Fllgatc.jGlcnormiPtou . 

.'It. B. Smith.Banter. 

, W. Pile . . .... 1 Flr>t Water .. 

. ;S. Bernard.... .. TolaHsator .... 

, |H. .Euclid.. 

. iK Wfiekes.Sting. 

. J. O lnglih.iMaWm . 

. ;Mr. Ellin.|Lord Wilton .., 


jUolphin.. 1 H. Grubb... 8 5 

.|Ace of TrunipH.. |T Hale*... . 7 13 

,’LurMne.Cl. Donnelly. 9 1 I 

.Imp tit mi re.iKilduff. (5 2 ! 

.'Aldirtga.iT. Hide*. 7 3 j 

.jGlonorinleton ... O, William**. 7 4 

. ‘Banter.J. Klldutf ... « li i 

,'Fir>t Water .. ..Bowse. 7 2 

.Tolalinator.Douse. 6 7 

. [Euclid.M. O'Biicll.. 7 4 

. Sting.J. Williams. 8 n 

jMabm .lvemy . 9 0 

.; Lord Wilton.Smindcrs ... 7 0 


♦ Including 8 lb. penally. + Including 211m. over. 

X Including ft lb. penalty. 

AUSTRALIAN AND NEW ZEALAND CHAM- 
PION SWEEPSTAKES. 

(Throe miles.) 


Ill 1884 tho distance was altered to one mile lire furlong*. 

THE MARIBYRNONG PLATE. (Five furlongs.) 


Year. Owner. 

• 

Winner. 

1850., Mr. Vuillc*. 

1860.. Mr. Tail. 

Flying Duck... 

1801.. Mr. Tiilt. 

Zoo ..... 


1881.. Mr. Ivcighran 
18ftS . Mr. Tall.. . . 
1863 . Mr. 1 ted wo. Hi 
18B3.. Mr. liarper... 
ISM.. Mr. Keighran 
ISfift , Mr. Blackwell 

1866.. Mr. tonc,e_ 

1886.. Mr. Town.... 

18(17.. Mr. Tuit. 

187ft.. Mr. E. Jollett 

1877.. Mr. It Held . 

1878.. Mr. .1. Wilson 

1879.. Mr. J. line . 

1880.. Mr. J. Wilson 

1881.. Mr. W. Long. 


.. [Tullovruud. 

.. 'Ladybird. 

..‘Bui'won. 

.. Mormon. 

...l'anie . 

. .[Ladybird. _ 

16.. Mr. Town.iTarragon*..| a .9 13 8 Higgerspn... 5 47 | | 

v" r"“'r -I The Barb..iiilT 1 S Htaidny ... ft 38 « Private watt le s made it In 

NR. Mr. K. Jollett_Richmond . 37 1 t3.T. Halos ... i ft 35 i priraie uiirlm i 

17.. Mr. R. Reid .... Pride of Hill*.... 3 |T 3 7 Nolan. 5 344 1 

: 8 .. Mr.J. Wilson....!Fir-t King.:. 3 7 3 7 T. Hales ... 5 SB THE AUSTRALIAN CUP. 

*9., Mr. J. Boo .Wellington. . . 3 7 8 [ 9 Mnrohy ,... 1 5 Sl| xx-rw-i rots v-u 

10.. Mr. J. WitBon_First.King.|5 9 ft: 7T. Hales ... I 5 48 

51.. Mr, W. Long.Grand Flaneur . 3 7 8 7;T. Hales ...! 5 KiJ Year. Owner. Winner. 

(2.. Mr. S. Gardiner.. Onrlolamis. 3 .7 8 i 0 Murphy .... 1 5 4ft 1 

18.. Mr. \V. Pennon .. 'Commotion. 1 II II 1 ft Tralmn.. ft aft ; 

14.. Mr. U. Wallace. . I.e Uruml . 3 17 Id! 7jM. O’Brien.' ft 2.54 

15.. Hon. W. Pearson. Commotion. (!!!) 5 ft Power . .15 Sfti, lHfiS . Mr. Harper . . . Rarwon. 

_ I __ _I 1 I_!_, 1HM.. Mr H. Fisher...,[Nathalie.. . 

* After a dead heat with Mr. Tad's V ohmteer. Time of deciding heat, ; j jjjjj y] Thompson ’’'! W oodmnn 
“■ **■ i 1867. Mr! Praia .. .!!! iTlm Whittier 


1881.. Mr. W. Long.Grand Flaneur. 

1382.. [Mr. S. OardUier.. Onrlolanu*. 

1888.. iMr. W. Penrson.. 'Commotion_ 

1884.. |Mr. tl. Wallace. . Le clruml . 

188.5.. Hon. W. Pearson. Commotion_ 


A W. ft. 


>tit>! I 

3 6 ft ISlYcond.... 
a ft 3 11 [Ashworth 
'all ft 4 Ashworth 
i ti ft s 10 Simpson .- 
1 ft ft Idill Ashworth 
I ft 1 ft Redwood 
■I 8 10! 5 Wnldock. 

1 a 'll It ) 1 4 Simpson . 
a 'll 8 , 11 ) Kelly. . . 
i ft [ft ftjio Ray . 


131 Sltiggerson 
l| s'Stanley .., 
lltS'T. Hales ., 
3 7 Nolan. 


3 [7 3 7 T. Hales . 
3 7 8[ ft Murphy.. 
5 9 «[ 7:T. Hales . 
3 7 H 7 T. Hgles . 
| 7 8 i G Murpliy.. 

-t II 0 GiTmliBn.. 


I 1871.. |Mr. J. Tiionipatm. Argim Scandal... 

Time.j'1872..;Mr. J. Wilson_llugmar.; 

! 1K73 Buthc .Stbckhricige , . 

- l;i874.. Mr. J. Wi)wn. H . MuW of All Work 
m. h l'J87b .MesHra.Chirjipidc*. NouminsUT. .. . 

fi f»7 |J87tt 'Sir. TL. Foblnpon. TlubciiH. 

5 59 J; 1 HIT.. Mr. Do _Vulcan . 

5 57 * 1878.. Mr. J3. Lt*rt.. Nellie. 

6 14 , 1879.. ITcm. «1. White,. . Pultnyin. 

: ® Mr. d. Wagner... Welcome Jarkt. 

5 55 | Mr. d. Hurt. Lavinint. 

I G 3 JM8I lion. .1. White,.... Segenhoc. .. ... 

I G 38 L882.. lion K, K. (’ox.. Nariim. 

| 5 53 1883.. Hon. ,J. Wldte.... l»-lanihe. 

i B 55 1884.. Mr j, ililliuw . .(Newatt-ud. . 

; 3 47 __ i 

I £ ^ * Private wateh- H made it Ini, 5“, 


in. ft. 

4 J. Wilson, Jr.. 1 G 

12 J. Wilhoii, »Tr.. 1 « 

21 K Butty. l J» 

22 W. WiIpou ..19 

1 h Yeomauft. 1 8 

21 II ne v . . . . +1 3J 

28 T. Ihown,. . i rj 

29 B Collex. 1 5 


I 23 |JTu.\lc*v, . 
! t y, lYeoiriaiift... 


tW ymaTi.. .. fj 1 

80 lAeomaiift.. .,'1 4 

2 G Tlpott.t 4 i 

18 I Ein-».U 21 

2(> iGujiin.| I 3 

___ _l_ 

1 A dcod heat. 


X Privaio watches made It 1m. 4a. 

THE AUSTRALIAN CUP. (Two miles two furlongs.) 

.. ~] j’ ' V ” 

Year. Owner. W.hncr. A, Welghl. H. | Time. 


. IRarwon... 
, INalhalie.. 


lyrs 1 st, th, 


HOBART CUP. 


1875.. Mr. P. Dowling .. Ella. 7 

1870.. Mr. W. Field... . Strop. 6 

1877.. Mr. Lang..Spark. 7 

1878*. Mr.O. M. Lloyd.. Swivelhjr,...s_ 6 

1879.. IMr. M. Laughlin . Lord Harry. 7 

1880.. Mr. W. J. Clarke. Avernus. 7 

1881.. Mr. F, tong.,_Monftrnue.. 9 

1888.. Mr. C. M. fiord.. The Marchioness. 7 

1888.. Mr. C. 8. Agnnw.. The Assyrian. It) 

1884.. [Mr. W. Lang.King of the Vale. I 

1885.. Mr. N. Wilson.... Ringwood. 7 


Weight. 

Time. 

st.. 

lb. 

ra. 

ft. 

4rt 

7 

2 

3 

0 

2 

8 

45 

7 

4 

8 

41 

6 

10 

8 

21 

7 

18. 

3 

104 

7 

IS 

3 

144 

9 

ft 

8 

Mi 

7 

3 

8 

18 

10 

7 

3 

12 

J 

13 

3 

16* 

f 

12 

3 

8 


i 1868.. !Mr CleeTahd . . 
] 1869 [Mr. Moffatt... 
-I 1870 . IMr. J. Arthur . 
1871, Mr. II. Hoskins 


iTlm Whiffler.. . 4 

Shennndoali.I a 

jOasworks.j 3 

Norma...1 5 

Hlmblefoot. ... I a 


1872 . Mr Crook.ISaladln*. a 

1873 Mr, Olonlstcr.[Warrior. a 

1874.. Mr. J. Wilson....il’rotoe. 6 

1875 , Mr. 8. Gardiner.. iLurline. ft 

1876. . Mr. E. Jollett... . Richmond . 3 

1877.. Mr. K. Sevior .... ISibyl. 3 

1878.. Mr. J. Wilson... First King. 3 

187ft. Mr. H. Power_Savanaka. 4 

1880 Mr. Jnhneon-Boc.lColunilntH. a 

1881.. Mr. W. Pile. ... First Water. 4 

: 1882 . Mr. Livingstone. Pnlllo. 5 

1.1883.. Mr. E. Do Mestre. Navigator. 3 

I 1884.. Hon. J. White.... Morpeth. 4 

j 1885.. Mr. N. Wilson ... Ringwood. 8 


' Distance altered, from two mile* to one mile and tUreo-ipiarterK. 


* After two dead heats with Flying Di 
t 51b. penalty. 


Dutchman, 6 yrs. 7»t. Bib. 
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PLACED HORSES FOR THE MELBOURNE 

CUP. (Two tallies.) 


Year. 

First. 

Weight 

Second, 

Third. 

Tima. 

1861 

1802 

1863 

1864 


at. lb. 

!) 7 


Prince. 

w. a. 

8 52 

Anchor. 



8 47 

H 44 

5 A 


Barwon. 

Lantern . ... 

o a 

Poet.. 

H. of Denmark 

3 52 

1H65 

Tory boy. 

7 0 

Panic. 

Klvoriuu ..... 

3 44 

1866 

The Barb ... 

(i ii 

Exile. 

Falcon. 

9 48 

1Hf5T 

Tim Whither 

S 11 

l^ueeu of Heart■< 

Exile. 

S S;i 

1868 

1869 

Glencoe. ... 
Warrior.... 

0 i 

H 10 

Sfrop . 

The Monk. 

Shonamloub.. 
Wire be. 

3 42 

3 40 

1870 

Nlmblufnnt. 

6 3 

Lapdog........ 

Koimila.., ju.,» 

Valentine...f 

3 37 

XH71 

Tile Peurl .., 

7 3 

Irish King... 

3 39 

1872 

The Quack. 

7 W 

The A co. 

Datfwortk... 

3 35* 

J873 


0 12 



3 .% 

W4 

1875 


0 7 


The Diver.... 

3 814 

3 38 

Wellomal ... 

7 8 

Kiclimoml. 

Goldshrougli. 

1N70 


8 1 

Sybil. 

Timothy .... 
The Vagabond 
Wuxv.. 

3 86J 

3 334 

3 851 

1877 


8 J2 


1878 

Ctilamla. 

8 2 

Tom Kirk . 

1870 

Darriwoll ... 

7 i 

Sweetmeat. 

Kn\\ arrow. .? 

3 30J 

1880 

<4d. Flaneur. 

0 10 

Pio^roa* . 

L<1. Bar^liley. 

3 84} 

1881 

Zulu. 

r> ii) 

The L sar . 

Rwiictaieut... 

3 ‘324 

1882 

Th« Ansyrhin 
Martini flon’y 

7 M 


3 40 

1883 

7 5 

First Water.... 

Coin motion.. 

8 804 

1884 

Maiua. 

9 9 

Commotion.... 

Plans! bln. 

8 314 


BICYCLING. 


COURSING. 

WATERLOO COP. 


Year. 

Winner. 

^ Banner up. 

1878. 

Miss Heller.... 

Pflot. 

1874. 

lioy&l Water. 

Sandy. 

1875. 


Lucy. 

1870. 

Mias Walker. 

Cockatoo. 

1877. 


Vigorous. 

1878. 


Peri. 

1875). 






1881 . 


Bashful Maid. 

18H2. 


Maid of Oborae. 

1883 .. 


Shrewd Girl, 

1884. 


Mocmsotm. 

lHKfi 


Siesta. 




AUSTRALIAN COP. 


1877. 

La Rapule.... 

Perl. 

1H78. 

Mi«B Egurton,... 

Fadladecn. 

1870. 

LStyx ... 

Bacchus. 

1880. 


Hilda. 

ltitu. 


Helen. 

1882. 





Maid of Oborne. 

1888.j 




GREATEST DISTANCES RIDDEN AT 
STATED PERIODS. 


Some of the host bicycling performances from J mile to 100 jnilos, to 
January 1st, 1885: 

AMATEUR. 


Dis¬ 

tance. 

Time. 

Name. 

Place. 

Dato. 

mlloH. 

i 

h rn a, 

0 0 38 1 5 

G. M. Hendel . .. 

America. 

1881-Oct. 16 

1 

2 

0 2 18 1-5 

0 2 35) 

0 5 33 2-5 

8 . St'lltTH. 

S. Sellers . 

it. if. English. 

England. 

1884 Sept 17 
1884—Oct. 16 
1H8L-Sept 11 

n 

0 14 18 

V. II. IDUier. 

1884-Sept. 25 

1884 - Sept. 11 

10 

0 29 19 2-5 

K. H. English. 

*4 

so 

0 55* 0 3-5 

It. H. English. 


25 

1 10 II 2-5 

11 M 


1882 - Sept, 22 

50 

2 13 58 1-5 

ilmi.J K. Falconer 

U 

1882-July 29 

100 

6 50 5 2-5 

F. it. Fry. 


1883-July 27 


PROFESSIONAL. 


Dis¬ 

tance. 

Time. 

Name. 

Place. 

Dato. 

inllen. 

i 

i 

h. m. s. 

0 40 2-5 

0 1 20 

• 

Ii. A. TWbion. 

Ii. Howell. 

America..... 
Bn^luntl. ... 

1884-Sept. 17 
ItMI-Ang 18 
(, ,, 

1884—Aug 23 

1 

H 

5 

0 2 40 4-5 

0 5 33 

11 11 21 

Ii. Howell./.. 

T\ .1. Dee*. 

10 

0 28 58 



IA 44 

20 

25 

0 5S 34 

1 17 20 1 

f ' *1. Lees . .... 
T. BatteiiHby. 


1883 — Aug. IS 

1884- Aug. 2 
1884-July 5 
1880- May 7 

50 

100 

2 47 20 

5 51 7 

F, Wood. 

G W. Waller. 

Scotland.. .. 


AUSTRALIAN. 

DIk- 

tance 

Time. 

Name. 

Place. 

Date. 

wile* 

1 

2 

5 

10 

20 

25 

It. m. e. 

0 2 43 4-5 

0 5 38 

o ir, in 

0 31 17 

1 3 58 

1 19 53 

W S TDuelton , . 
JM1. Bhackleford. 

U 14 

t> 14 

Melbourne .. 

4< 

44 

4* 

44 

44 

1883-Mnr. 17 
1885-Fob.^ 5 

** 4( 

44 It 

>4 44 


IXrs. 

MIh. 

Yds. 

1 

20 

51X1 

12 

170 

470 

21 

314 

880 

1 

20 

ora 

14 

18Fi 

1,408 


AMATEUR. 

R II. English, Crystal Palace, September 11,1884. 
.1, B. Tierney, Edinburgh, June 24. 1880. 

W. Snook, London and Bath Road, Sept. 80,1888. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

F. J Lees, Leicester, August 18,1883. 

“ Middlesbrough, September 27, 1880. 


The greatest distance ever ridden in si* days was done by Itawson, of 
Derby, who entered 1,500 miles. 

(irealcsl distance ridden without dismounting—230 miles 409 yards, 
in 10 hr«. Inn. tlOs., hj II llighatn iProf.i, at Agricultural Hall, March 
18, 1880. 

TRICYCLING. 


AMATEUR.. 

1 mile, 3m. 5s , M. Lowndes, SuTbiton, J tine 1 1388. 

5 " lam. tt) 8-5a,, M. Lowndes, Surbiton, June 1, 1888. 

10 “ 32m 33s., •' “ “ 

20 “ Ih. 10m. 50s.. O. E. LilCs, LilUo Bridge, Juno 21, 1884. 
25 “ lh. 28m 5Ks., 

60 “ 81i. Uni. 15s., n. J. Webb, Crystal Palace, Aug. 6, 1884. 

100 “ 6h. 48m. 3248. “ “ “ 


AQUATICS. . 

ROWING. 

Champion nr Tint Wom.n—Wtn. Beach, Sydney, who defeated Ed. 
Hanlon, on the Parramatta River, August 16, 1884, by at* length*, 
time, 21n>. IOr ; and again on the. 28tb March, by eight lengths, time, 
22m. 51a.; each time easily. 

Champion or Australia. —Wm. Beach, Sydney. . 

A m at mm Cham non <>r Nkw 8«uth Wai.k».--W. G. Brett, Sydney. 
Amatkok Cuami'Io.v or Victoria. ~A. W. Fitter, Melhoume. 

Bust timkh ritoM Putnsv To Mobtlakk.— Champion Course (Star 
ami Gnrter. Putney, to Shin, Mortlake).—Tarrlycr, 22m. Ms.; II aw don, 
22m 57s ; lUggius, 23m. 2s. (Juno 20, 1876); T. White, 28m. 18*.; R. 
CluimlicrK, 29m. 15s.: J. Itenforth, 28m. 15s.; T. Ilonre. 88m, 18l,; B. 
Kelly, Sum. 23s. The fastest time In a champion mutch was made by 
H An forth, 28m. 15s„ November Mi, 1868. 

Best timics ovr.n Pahkamatta Champion CotrasN.—E. Trleketf, 20m. 
11s.; W. Beach, 20m. 17s.; Chas. Reynolds, 20m. 48s.; distance, three 
miles 330 yards. 

SWIMMING. 

100 yards (two turns) in 1m. 84*., K. T. Jones, England, 1878. 

200 “ (stmighllord) 2m. 17*., F. g. Campbell, America, 1877. 

440 “ 3m. 32 2-5s., (t. Cohen, America, 1818. 

1 mile, 12m, 424*. O. F. Sank, America, 1878. 

's AUSTRALIA. 


100 yards (is very rough water, one turn) lm. 20s 


200 

440 

830 


two 
four “ 
eight “ 


. Sm. is. 

) Sin. 88*s. 
)1tin. 8s. 


A. T. Kenney, 
Victoria, 


it 
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WAGES IN MELBOURNE,* THE CAPITAL OF VICTORIA, 1884. 


Description of Labor, 


Male* 


Females 


1.—powsaTio Sbhvanth. 

Coachmen,.footmen, i per week, with 
< grooms, gardeners, f b'rd and I'dg’g. 
(Biitlera 

Cooks, per annum with b’d and Idg. 
Laundresses, " “ 

Housemaids, “ “ 

Nursemaids, “ “ 

General servts., “ “ 

Girls, per week, “ 

2. —Farm Servants. 

Ploughmen, per week, uud found, 

, Farm laborers, “ . “ 

Milkmen for 

dairies, “ “ 

Males { Cheesemakers, " “ 

I Bea|»ers,+ per acre “ 

Mowers.t “ “ 

Threshers, t pen bushel, 

Cooks, per annum, “ 

t Dairymaids, “ with h'd and Idg. 
Females < Cooks, “ “ 

(General servts., “ “ 

Married couples (generally useful), per annum, wlihi 

board and lodging. 

Hop-pickers, per bushel. 

Maize-pickers, per bog . 


Station Servants. 

Boundary riders, per annum, with rations 
Shepherds, “ “ 

Stork men, ** “ 

Uutkeepers, “ “ 

Cooks, “ “ 

Laborers, per week, 

Drovers, 11 •* 

Sheepwushcrs, *■ “ 

Shearer*, per 100 sheep shorn, with ra¬ 
tions .. 

Cooks, per annum, with board anil lodg. 
Gen. servts.. 


Malea 


Females 

Married couples, per annum, with ratlous... 

4.—Woukeb* in Books, Etc. 

Printers, per 1,000 . 

1J Biographers, per week. 

Binders, . . 

Paper-rulers, “ . 

Sowers and foldurs (females), 11 . 

5.— -In Watches, Jbwelrv, and Dimerous Metals. 

Watchmakers, per week . 

Manufae.tnring jewelers, “ . 

Knamelers, “ . 


6—In Metals other than Golo and Silver. 

Blacksmiths, per day . 

Farriers— Firemen, per week. 

*‘ Doormen " . 

Hammermen, per day. 

Fitter*, » . 

Turners, '• . 

Boilermakers and platers, • . . 

Riveters * . 

Moldnra. “ 

DnnoAnlsher*, coppersmith “ . 

Tinsmiths, pox wee 1, ‘. 

Ironworkers, “ . 

Ualvanljwra, “ . 

Plumbers, gasHttere, “ . 


7.—In Cahriaokb aNu Harness. 


Smiths, 

Bodymakers, 

Wheelers, 

Poiuters, 

Trimmers, 

Visemen, 

Saddlers, 


per week. 


per day . 
per week. 


Bate of Wages. 


90s. to 80s. 

SOs. to 408. 
£40 to £65 
£815 to ±258 
£25 to £40 
£20 to £8B 

£80 to £80 

5s. to 8s. 


SOs. to 85s. 
J5s, to 80s. 

15s. to 90s. 
85s. to 40s. 
10s. to 15s. 
8s. lid to (Is. 
!>d, to 7d. 
£50 to £00 
£80 to £85 
£80 to £50 
£80 to £35 

£00 to £0(1 
Sid. to 4Id. 
8d. 


£10 to £60 
£36 to £58 
£60 to £75 
£86 to £40 
£50 lo £[J0 
15s. to 80s. 
85s, to 40s. 
15s. to 25s. 

12s, lo 15» 
£10 to £50 
£80 lo £40 
£60 lo £00 


Is, 

£8 10s to £3 15s. 
£8 to £3 
£3 to £3 10s. 
15s. lo 86s. 


£8 10s. to 01 
£8 15s. to £3 I5s. 
£0 to £8 


10s. to 14s. 

£8 15s. 
80s. to 40 s. 
7s. lo 8*. 
»s. to 18*. 
Ills, to 18s. 
10s. to lie. 
»s. to 11s, 
Ills, to 18*. 
8s. to 12s. 
£8 to £8 
£2 10s. to £3 
£8 

£3 to £3 lpe. 


£8 5*. to £4 
£2 Ills, to £4 10s. 
£8 10s. to £8 10«. 

8s. to 12s. (kt. 
£2 10s. to £3 10*. 
S5 h, to SOs. 

£2 to £3 


• The wages quoted for rural occupations, snch as farm ami station 
servants, apply to Instances In which the engagement is made In Mel¬ 
bourne 

t Of late yearn, the greater part of reaping, mowing, and thresh¬ 
ing has been done by machinery. 


Description of Labor. 


8.—Workers in Shivs anji Boats. • 
Bailors—Sailing vessels, per month, and found. 
“ Steamships, 11 “ . 

Ship carpenters, shipwrights, per duy. 

Stevedores’ men, lumpers. “ . 

9.—In Houses and Buh.ihnus. 

Masons, per duy.. 

Blusterers, “ . 

Bricklayers, “ . 

Slaters, “ . 

Carpenters, “ . 

Laborer*, “ . 

Painters and glaziers, # “ . 


10 —In Ft knitl'iik, Etc. 


CabliiHlmakers, 

Upholsterers, 

Polishers, 

Coopers, 


per week. 


11.—In Dress. 

per hour . 


per week. 


Tailors, 

A 

“ In fuctortes, 

MniiUc-makers, 

Milliners, diet class, “ . 

“ second class, “ . ... 

Dressmakers, “ .. .. 

Needlewomen, “ . ... 

Bootmakers, riveting children's lsiols, pei 
11 riveting boys’ boots, 

'■ riveting woim'ii’s boots. 

“ riveting men’s boots, 

“ making Wellington* to older 

“ making elastlrs to older... . 

" Machinists, pel week. ... 

llatters—Bodymakers, per dozen. 

“ Finishers, “ _ 

“ Hhapers, “ .... 

“ 4'row n-sewers, " ... 

" Trimmers, 

f Toiloresses, 

Clothing ) i’resscrs. 

Factories I Miirtmakers, 

I Machinists, 

Drapers’ assistants, carpet salesmen, per w 

12.s.In Food and Diiink. 
Bakers - Foremen. pet week... 


) iu i i- 


per wet-k. 


eek 


Second hands, 

Huk,hers-Shopmen, “ . 

“ Slaughtermen, “ . 

“ Boys, per week, with hoaid ami lodging. 
“ Small-goods nun, per week, 

Malistcrs,* “ “ 


In Animal Si'BSTances. 

)ier week. .. 


13. 

Curriers, 

Tamiers. 

ISeamsmen, “ 

Shedsnmn, 

Fellmongers, " 

14.—In Stunk, Ot.at, Etc, 


Briekinakers, 

Navvies, 

(Jtmrrymeu, 

Laborers, 

Htonehreakere, 


jier 1,000. 
pea day . 


15.- 


General managers, 
Legul “ 

Mining “ 

Engineers, 

Engine-driver*, 

Pitmen, 

Blacksmith*, 

Carpenter*. 

Foremen of shift, 
Miners, 

Surfacemen—Laborers, 
Boys, 

Chinese, 


per cubic yard... 
In Minks. 

per week... 


Kate of Wage*. 


£4 10s. to £5 
£4 10s. lo £6 
18 s. to 18s, 
10*. to 12s. 


10*. to 18s. 
10s. 10 12*. 
10s. to 12a. 
12s. 

10s. lo 12*. 
7*. to Rs. 
9*. to 10 b. 


£2 5s. to £4 
£2 10s. to £4 
£8 to £3 
£2 5s. lo £8 


JOd. 

£210*. to £8 
£2 to £2 108. 
15s. to 25*. 
£3 10 *. 

85*. 

15s to 80s. 
15s. to 80s. 
(Id. 

tod. 

Is, to i*. cd. 
Is 3d. 

10s 

7s (Id. 

15*. to 30*. 
18s. lo 80s. 
12s. to 248. 
4b. to 12s. 

8*. (id lo 5s. 
Os 

18s. 6d, loSJs. 
£8 to £2 15s. 
12s. to 25*. 
80S. to 3f,s. 
£2 5s, to £1 10s. 


£3 5* to £3 
25s to 85*. 
30*. In His. 
£8 to £8108. 
10s. to 80s, 

£ 1 10«. to £8 

£2 ft*, to £3 


£2 10s. to £3 
3Ks. I o 45s. 
£8 to £2 Ids. 
£8 2s. to £8 5s. 
£1 18s. lo £3 


18s. to 80s. 
Hk. to 7s 
8 b. lo 12s. 

1*. to 8s. 

1*. tkl. to 3* ttd. 


£2 10b. to £12 
10s. to £5 
£2 5*. to £7 
£3 to £6 
£2 to £3 Wii. 
£1 IBs. lo £4 
£2 to £4 
£2 2* to £4 
£3 9s. to £8 
£2 10 £8 
£1 5s. to £2 108. 
15*. to £8 
12*. to 38a. 


'Scarce and In demand. 




























































































REFERENCE TABLES. 


’W'EIGKHC'X’S .AJfcTID 


AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT. 

10 Drachms.1 Ounce (os,)—88.30gr'm’s 

18 Ounces ... . 1 Found (lb )—168.0 “ 

J4 l*iHauls.1 Stone. 

9 Stone .1 Quarter (qr.'i, 88 pounds. 

t Quarters.1 Iluiidrud-wT, 118 pounds 

80 linndred-weigkt.. 1 Ton, 8,840 pounds. 

The standard avoirdupois pound of the United 
Slates, copied from the British standard, Is 
0.00784 grain too heavy. The gramme Is legs 1 
at 15.482 grains, and the kilogramme at S.SftMO 
islands, in some States the ton rates at 2,840 
pounds, and in others at only 8 , 000 — the latter 
value beiug tlu more usual. 

TROY WEIGHT. 

84 drains.1 Pennyweight, (dwt) 

20 Pennyweights. 1 (mnce.-4N) grains. 

13 Ounces.1 Pound,—3.700 grains, 

fluid, silver, platinum, and some gems are 
weighed by this scale. Pearls aud diamonds 
are weighed hy (ho carat of 4 )■ ranis, 5 diamond 
grains being equal to 4 grams troy. 

APOTHECARIES’ WEIGHT. 

20 drains . 1 Scruple. 

S Scruple .I Drachm. 

*8 Drachms.1 Ounce. 

*13 Ounces.1 Pound. 

* Same as la troy woigbt, as Is also the grain. 

LINEAR MEASURE. 

•3 Barleycorns.1 loch. 

18 Inches.1 Foot..-0.3017 metis. 

3 poet.1 Yard—0.11!fW metre: 

104 Yards .1 Hod, Perch, or Pole 

■I Poles, or 300 Links.. 3 Cham. 

iOPhains .3 Furlong. 

8 Furlongs. .1 Mile.. 1.6098 kilorn’rs ‘ 

1 Lino.y*i loch 

3 Nail {cloth mensural. 81.4 1 11 < In-. 

t Palm. 8 

1 Hand (used for height of horses ;4 “ 

1 spun... , . .11 

1 Cubit. 18 

1 Scotch Eli..'17.06 - 

3 English Ell.45 

1 Fathom.I) Feet. 

3 Cable's Length.120 Fathoms. 

1 League.3 Miles 

3 Degree of the Equator.<39 3 6 1 3 Miles. 

3 Degree of Meridian.09.016 “ 

SQUARE, OR SURFACE 
MEASURE. 

141 Square Inches. .. 1 8 q. Foot, — 9.8!) squure 
decimetres. 

9 '■ Feet..1 Kq. Yard,—0.88(1 square 

metre. 

SOtq “ Yards_1 Square Rod. 

16 “ Rods.... 1 Chain 

40 “ o .... 1 Rood. 

4 Roods, .t Arre, or 48,!V!0 sq feel. 

(HOAcres.1 Sq Mile,—339 hectares. 

The acre, — 0. IDS hectare. * 

CUBIC, OR SOLID MEASURE. 

3788 Cubic Tnehes. 1 Pubic Foot. 

27 Pulnc Feet.J pulnc Y’arii. 

4fM.'ubic Feet of rough, or. . 

.30 Pubic Feet of hewn timber i ] 1011 or Load. 

48 Cubic Feet of timber . ... 1 Ilril isb Ship¬ 
ping Ton. 

40 Cubic Foot.1 American 

Ship’s Toil. 

108 Pubic Feel. 3 Stark Wood. 

128 Pulnc Feet. 3 Cord wood. 

APOTHECARIES’ MEASURE. 

00 Minims. 1 Fluid Drachm. 

8 Drachms. 1 Qunco. 1 

») ounces . ... 1 pint. I 

# I'int**. 1 imperial Gallon. 


LIQUID MEASURE. 

4 Gills.1 Pint, (pt.) 

8 Pints.; 1 Quart, (qt.) 

4 Quarts. 1 Gallon, (gal.) 

42 Gallons.1 Tierce. 

63 " .1 Hogshead. (Uhd.) 

84 “ . 1 Puncheon. 

IS# “ .lPipe. 

838 “ .1 Ton. 

10 “ .1 Anker. 

38 “ .1 Runlet. 


*31% “ 


.1 Barrel, (bill.) 


* In some of the States 38 gallons make a 
barrel. „ 

DRY MEASURE. * 

The Bushel is 2150.42 cubic inches, that of 
England being 2218.198 cubic Inches. The Im¬ 
perial bushel is, therefore, 1 0315 United States 
bushels. In dry measure the litre is legal at 
0.908 quart. The following table is generally 
used : 

8 Pints. . 1 1 Quart. 

4 Quarts.. . 1 (lulloii of 268.8cubi" Inches. 

8 ! billons. . 1 N-ck. (pkl 

4 Pecks . 3 Bushel. . bush ) 

36 Bushels... .lClialdron (For coke and coal.) 


MEASURES 

ISO Seconds. 

ISO Minutes. 

24 Honrs . 

4 Days. 

88 Days. 

88 , 39, SO or 31 Days 

12 Calendar Months _ 

.‘1115 I lays. 

366 llsys. 


OF TIME. 

.. I Minute, 

1 Hour. 

.. 1 Day 
... 1 Week. 

.. 1 Lunar Month 
. .1 Calendar Month. 
...1 Year. 

. 1 Common Year. 

,. 1 Leap Y eat. 


, ANCULAR MEASURE. 

60 Seconds. 1 Minute. 

60 Minutes. . .3 Degree. 

’)(! Degrees.1 sign 

DO Degrees.1 Quadrant 

4 Quadrants, or 300“. 1 Circumference, 

or great circle. 

MEASURES FOR HOUSE¬ 
KEEPERS. 

Wheat flour .1 pound -- 1 quart. 

Indian meal. .... 1 pound 2 oz . 3 

Butter, when soft. 1 pound . 1 

Loaf sugar, broken ... 1 pound . 1 

Whlto sugar, pow'd,.. 1 pound 1 o/.. - j “ 

Brown sugar.1 ponnd 2 m. ~ 1 

Eggs. 10 egg' — 1 pound 

Flour..H quarts -- 3 peek. 

, Flour.. ,4 pecks — 3 bushel 

LlqriMS. 

Pi Large tableepoonfuls.% pint. 

8 Largo lablespoonfuls. I foil 

4 Large lablesji'ioiifuls.14 Gill 

2 Gills.Qj Pud. 

2 Pints .I Quart. 

.4 Quarts. . .1 Gallon.' 

1 Common sized tumbler Jiolds .. .14 a I'int. 

1 common sized wineglass holds , ,%u Gill, 

85 Drops are equal to.. I Tctuqwonful, 

AMERICAN MONEY. 

10 Mills.1 Pent. 

10 (tents.. .. 1 Dime. 

30 Dimes.1 Dollar. 

30 Dollars.1 Eagle. 

1 n the West and South. 1214 cents make a bit; 
In New Y'ork the same sum ts called a ahilting. 
The New England States coll 36% cents a 
shilling, hut all of those values are not legal. 

ENGLISH MONEY. 

4 Farthings 1 Penny. 

12 Pence.1 Shilling. 

20 Shillings.... *3 Pound or Sovereign—$4.8606. 

*ln United States custom houses it rates at 
$4.84. 


FOREIGN WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 

With their value given lu the standard of tbs 
United Kingdom. 

FRANCK. 

Metre.„ 8.28 Feot.. 

Decimetre (1-lOth metre). 8.94 laches. 

Volt . 8.60 Gallons. 

Hectolitre.30.42 Gallons. 

Decalitre. 2.04 Gallons, 

Litre. 2.11 Pints. 

Kilolitre. 36.32 Feet. 

Hectolitre. 2.84 Bushels. 

Decalitre . O.Ot^Qunrts. 

M lllier. 22.08 Pounds. 

Quintal.220,.At Pounds, 

Kilogramme. 2.21 Pounds. 

pit vast*. 

300 Pounds of 2 Cologne marks 

each.103.11 Pounds. 

Quintal, 110 pounds.138.42 Pounds, 

Hhidfel of grain. 1.50 Bushels. 

Elmer of wine. 18 14 Gallons, 

Jill of cloth. 2.19 Feet. 

Foot. 1.03 Feet. 


100 Founds of 32 laths each .. 90.2# Pounds. 

t’lierl wi 11 . of grain. 5.95 Bushels. 

" Vedmof wine . 3.25 Gallons. 

Petersburg!! fool.. 3 18 Feot. 

Moscow foot. 1.10 Feet. 

Pood... 36,00 Pounds 

*SFA1N. 1 

Quintal, or4arrobaa. 101 41 Pounds. 

Anoba. *5.36 Pounds. 

Arrolia of wine. 4.48 Gallons. 

Fattega of grain. 1 CO Muslima, 

NKTHIKLANIW. 

Ell . 3 28 Feet 

MnddeofZak.. 2.84 Bushels. 

Yat hectolitre. 26.42 Gallona, 

Kan litre. 2.31 Pints. 

Poud kilogramme. 2.21 Pouuds. 

DKNKAKX. 

f(K> Pounds, 1 centner.110.28 Pounds, 

Barrel or toende of corn. 3.98 Bushels. 

V lertel of wine. 8.04 Gallons. 

Copenhagen or Rbmeiand foot.. 1.08 Feot. 

SWKDKN. 

100 Found*, or 5 lispunds.73.76 Pounds. 

lull! of corn. 7 42 Bushels. 

Lust . 75.60 Bushels. 

Cairn of wine. #9.09 Gallons. 

Ell of cloth. 3.9# Feet. 

Tobtogai.. 

100 I’ounds .101.19 Pounds, 

22 Pounds (1 arroha). 22.36 Ponnds. 

Alqntero... -. 4,75 Bushels. 

Altitude of wine. 4.87 Ualloos. 

CHINA. 

Tail . 3.88 Ounce*. 

Ki Tails 1 catty. 1.33 Pounds. 

160 Patties 1 picul.183.86 Pounds. 

In the following countries the French metric 
system has been either Introduced or legalized. ■ 
Argentine Confederation. Austria, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chill, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Egypt, German Einplie, Greece, Italy, Mexico, 
♦Portugal 'Spain. * 

lu the United States the metric system was 
legalized hy an act of Congress, passed lu 1886, 
but it has not yel, come into use. 

*l'he present uniform system of Switzerland . 
is upon a semi-met ric basis. 

In Turkey the weights and measures vary in 
the different provinces, and with the nature of 
the substances to he measured. 
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THE RAILROADS OF THE WORLD IN 1880. 


OOUKTRrW. 

Minis. 

1. North America. - 

United States. 

Canada . 

Mexico. 

93,671 

6.891 

878 

Total. . 

101,240 


2. Mipnnx America. 

Honduran. 

- 

74 

858 

24 

. 



, Panama (Colombia!. 

Total... 

1,060 

8 . Booth America. 


31 

76 

70 

21 

1,711 

1,750 

I, 049 

1,439 

44 

233 

6,424 

17,696 

15.287 

4,264 

795 

2.324 

1,199 

840 

3,260 

658 

13,67! 

21.037 

II. 471 



Guiana (British). 

Brazil. 

Chill. 

Paraguay.... ’.. 

Total. 


4. Ktinopi?.. 

Great Britain and Ireland 




Netherlands. 




Germans. 

AuHtriallutigttry. 


COUNTRIES' 

Miles. 


[ Switzerland. 

1,609 


1 Italy . 

4,999 

4. Etutors, continued 

[ Turkey. 

1,032 


Houmania . 

802 


[ Greece.. .. 

T 

Total. 


100,920 


Turkey in Asia. 

250 


India (British). 

8,616 


(Yylon (British). 

108 



499 


Philippine*' (Kpiiniah). 

279 


Cliiua. 



Japan... 

07 

Total. 


9,818 

• 

[ Egypt.. 

928 


Turns .;. ... 

115 


Algeria (French). 

708 

0. Africa.*. 

Cape Colony (British). 

662 


I Nainuq unkind.. 

95 


| Natal (British).. 

B 


[ Mauritius . % ... 

05 



2,578 


New JSontIt Wales... ... 

~ 736 


OaeenHlmu).. 

508 


Victoria. 

1,125 

7. Australia . . . - 

South Australia. 

559 


Western Auslnilia. 

72 


Tasmania. 

178 


New Zealand. 

1,171 

Tnful .. 


4,338 

Grand Totai. 

226,378 


QUICK PASSAGES OF OCEAN STEAMERS. 


New York to Queenstown. 

New York to Queenstown .. 

New York to Queenstown. 

Queenstown to New York .. 

New York to Queenstown. 

Queenstown to New York. 

].t verpool to New York. 

Philadelphia to Queenstown .., 

New York to Havana. 

Havana to New York. 

New York to Aspimvall . . 

Aspimvall to New York. 

San Francisco to Yokohama ... 
Yokohama to San Francisco. 


Miles. 

Steamer. 



Date. 

D. 

H 

M. 

.2 950 




.June. 1879. 


9 

23 

...2.950../. 




.Dec , 18?ft. 


12 

48 




.Oct,, 1875. 


15 

48 





_Kent., 1875. 

. 7 

18 

02 

. 2,950, 


* ' 


.July, JH«9_ 

.. 8 

8 

30 






o 

68 

3 050 




.... 18«9. 


8 

12 

'' 8>10. '. '!... 




.Dec , 1K7«. 


18 

13 





4 

o 

43 

. . 1,225. 

.City of New York .. 



.May. 1875. 


10 

2 8410 




.1875. 


14 


. .2 300.1., . 

. Henry t'linunrey... 




.(1 

5 

9 

13 

30 

4,704 . 

, .4.704 . 

. City of Peeking_ 




.14 

-• 


Velocity of Various Bodies. 

* Per Hour. Pun Second. 

A man w&lkl. . . 3 miles. 4 feet 

A home trots. 7 “ JO '• 

A horse ran*..20 "■ 29 “ 

Steamboat runs. 18“ 26 “ 

SoJUfig vessel runs.10 “ 14 “ 

Slow fivers Bow.3 “ 4 “ 

Rapid rlvJns flow. 7 “ 10 “ 

A rifle boll moves.1,000 “ 1406 “ 

Sound “ .743 “ 1143 “ 

Light “ ..■. 192.000 miles per second. 

Electricity “ . 288,000 “ “ “ 

SEERS OP TYPE —It requires 20S lines of Diamond type to make 
12 inches; of Pearl. 178; df Jit/by, 160 ; of Nonpareil, 143; of Min¬ 
ion, 128; of Brevier, list: of Bourgenin, 102} ; of Long Primer, 89; of. 
Snail Plea, 83; of Pica, 71*; of KnglUti, 6*. 


Strength of leo Solid icejllnchcs thick will beer men on foot; 4 
ilicties thick will hear men on horseback : 6 inches thick will bear cattle 
and tennis with light loads; 8Inches thick will hear teams with heavy 
loads ; 10niche* thick will hear a prc*“ureof 1,000pounds per square 
foot. 

Counted in Groups.- 13 thine* make 1 dozen, 12 doz. (1441 l 
gross, 12gross, (1,728; lgreat gioee, 2 things 1 pair, 0 things! erf, 20 
things 1 score. * 


In Counting: Paper—24 sheets make 1 quire, 20 quires (480 sheets), 
1 ream. 2 rcnins (900sheers), 1 bundle, 5 bundles (4,800 sheets), 1 bale. 


Classification of Book* .- The terms folio, quarto, aclaro. etc., 
point out the nntnbei gp let ms Into which a sheet of paper is folded In 
making a book, the number of pages in earli sheet being termed a signa¬ 
ture ; A folio book or paper i» made of sheets folded In 2 leaves; a 
quarto (4t'o) of sheet*- folded into 4 leaves; an octavo (8vo), H loaves > duo¬ 
decimo ( 121 IIO). 12leaves, lHwio,iu iSleaves ; u'Umo, In 24leaves; a33mo, 
Ui 32 leaves, etc. 


In Copying-72 words make one folio, or sheet of common law; 9 
words one folio in chancery. 


i \ 
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MODESN ABBBETTATIOKa 


•> P0DERN v ^BB^EVI^TI0]V5.<- 


A.A.ff. (Academics Americans Soclus) Menr- 
ber of the American Academy. 

A.B. (Art l ton Itaccalautrus.) Bachelor of 
Arts. 

A.B.C.F M. American Board of Commis¬ 
sioners for Foreign Missions. 

A, C. (Ante Christum.) Before Ghrist. 

AEt. (ABtath.) Of age; aged. 

At. Alabama. 

A.M . (Artium MaqUfer-) Master of Arts. 

A Al. (Ante Meridiem.) Before noon. 

A.M. (Anno Mundi.) In the year of tho 
world. 

An. id mho.) In the year. 

Apr. April. 

A R. t Anno tiegni.) In the year of the reign. 
Ark. Arkansas 

A. r.a (Anno ITrbfc Condittr.) In tho year 
from the foundation of the city. 

Aug. August. 

Avoir. Avoirdupois. 
b. Born. 

B. Book. 

B.A. Bachelor of Arts. 

Bid Balance. 

Bait. Baronet 

B. V Before Christ. 

B. C.L. Bachelor of Civil Law. 

B.D. Bachelor of Divinity. 

Bd. Bound. 

Bds Bound in boards. 

Jknj Benjamin. 

Bk. Book. 

B. L. Bachelor of Laws. 

Bp. Bishop. 

Brii 7 (fin. Brigadier-General. 

C. , or dap (Caput.) Chapter. 

Cal California. 

Cam., or Camb. Cambridge. 

Caps. Capitals. * 

Capt. Captain. 

C /?, Companion of Hie Bath. 

C. C. t* Court of Common Flew. 

C. E. Civil Engineer. 

CJ. Chief Ju 4 ice. 

Co. Company. 

Col. Colonel; Colorado. 

Com. Commodore 

Conn ., or Ct. Connecticut. 

Cur. Corinthians. 

Cd'. Bee Corresponding Secretary. 

Critn. Con. Criminal Conversation ; Adul¬ 
tery. 

Ct. Cent : Cl*. Cents. 

Cift. Hundredweight 

D. , or d. Penny, or peuce, 


| Dan. Daniel. 

1). C. District of Columbia. 

J> C.L. Doctor of Civil Law. * . 

D.D. ( 1)1 vinitatis Doctor.) Doctor of Divinity. 
Dta. Deacon. 

Dec. December 
Del Delaware. 

Dept Department. 

Beat. Deuteronomy. 

/>//., or dft. Defendant. 

BUI. District. 

Did. A tty. District Attorney. 

D. M. Doctor of Music. 

Do. (Ditto.) The same. 

Dots. ($) Dollars. 

Doz. Dozen. 

Dr. Doctor ; Debtor ; Dram. 

D V. (Deo VoUnte.) God willing. 

Divt. Pennyweight. 

E. Kast. 

Ed Edition ; Editor. 

Edw. Edward. 

E.G.,ore.g. (exempli gratia.) For example. 
Ellz. Elizabeth. 

E. K E. East-north-east. 

Epfi. Ephesians. 

Esq Esquire. 

Et. al. (et alii) And others. 

Etc., or Ac. (et cetUra.) And so forth. 

El. mj. (et sequeidla.) And what follows. 
Kxod. Exodus. 

Ez, Ezra. 

Euk. Ezekiel. 

Vahr. Fahrenheit. 

Feb. February. 

FI., or Flot\ FlnrulA. 

I Fred Frederic. 

F. R.8. Fellow of the Royal Society. 

Jf't. Foot, or feet. 

Fur. Furlong. 

Oa. Georgia. 

G. B Great Britain. 

G. C.B Grund Cross of tho Bath. 

Gen. General ; Genesis. « 

Geo. George ; Georgia. 

• Gov. Governor. 

Goo. Gen. Governor-General. 

//., or h. Hour 
JJab. Habakkuk. 

JI.lt. M His, or Her, Britannic Majesty. 

II. C. House of Commons. 

II* b. Hebrews. 

Wtd. Hogshead. 

H. L. House of Lords. 

If-M. His, or Her, Majesty. 

H.M.B. ills, or Her, Majesty's Ship, or Sendee. 


Iton. Honorable. 

Bob. Hosea. 

21.R. House of Representatives. 

II. RM. Ills, or Her, Royal Highness. 

Hund. Hundred. 

7.,orK Island. 

Ib., Ibid. (Ibidem ) In the same place. 

Id. (Mem.) The same. 
i.e. (id eat.) That is. 

I MB. (ktnt& Homtnum Balvato*'.) Jesus the 
Saviour of Mon. 

IU. Illinois 
In. Inches. 

Incog. (Incognito.) Unknown. 
lnd. Indiana. 

LX. It. I (1 emit! Nuzareuus . Rex la decorum.) 

Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews. 

Inst. Instant (the current month). 

To. Iowa. 

t q. (idem quoit.) The some as. 

l s. Isaiah. 

l t. Italics. 

J. Justice ; Judge. 

Jan. .January. 

Jas. James. 

* Ur. Jeremiah. 

Jno. John. 

Jona- Jonathan. 

Jos. Joseph. 

Josh. Joshua. 

J. I*. J untice of the Peace. 

Jr. Junior. 

Judg. Judges. 

Jul. "July. 

Jun. Junior. 

Kan. Kansas. 

E.B. Knight of the Barb ; King's Bench. 

K. C. B. Knight Commander of the Bath. 
Ken., or Kg. * Kentucky. 

K. O. Knight of the Garter. 

K G. C. Knight of the Grand Crow. 

Kl. Kings. 

Knk, or A7. Knight. 

L. , or lb. Pound (weight). 

L.,l., or £. Ponnd Sterling. 

La. Louisiana. 

* Lot. Latitude. 0 

L. I. Long Island. 

Lieut. Lien tenant. 

LL.B. Bachelor of Laws. 

LL.D. Doctor of Laws. 

At, or m. Masculine. 

M. A. Master of Arts ; Military Academy. 
JMq). Major. 

Mar March. 

Mast. Massachusetts. 













MODERN ABBEKVIATIONS. 


Malt, Matthew. 

M. C. Member of Congress 

M.O. Doctor of Medicine. 

Md. Maryland. 

Mdile. Mademoiselle. 

M.& Mechanical Engineer; Methodist Kpitt- 
copal; Moat Excellent. 

Me. Maine. 

Mein. Memorandum. 

Mesere. Gentlemen. 

MM. Methodist. 

Mich. Michigan. 

Min., or min. Minute ; minutea. 

Minn. Minnesota. 

Mlft- Mississippi. 

Mile. Mademoiselle. * 

MM. (Messieurs.) Gentlemen t Their Majes¬ 
ties. 

time. Madame, 
tfo. Missouri. 

Mb., or mo. Mouth. 

Mohs. Monsieur ; Sir. 

Mos , or mot Months. 

M. P. Member of Parliament; Member of Po¬ 
lice. 

M. P P. Member or- the Provincial Parlia¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Muster, or Mister. 

' Mrs Mistress, or Missis, 
if,S’. Manuscript. 

MiIS. Munuaeripta. 

HI Mount, /(>• Mountain. 

Mas. I)., Mm. Doc., or Mue. Duel. Doctor of 
Music. 

-V North. 

A’., or n. Noun ; Neuter. 

N. A. North America. ! 

Noth. Nathaniel. 

N. 11. New (trunswlrlc. 

Mi/fa linn- Note well, or take notice. 

•V. C. North Carolina 

N.K. North-East; New England. 

Neb Nebraska. 

N. P. Newfoundland. 

JV. II. New Hampshire. 

N. J, New Jersey. 

N.L. or ti. hat. North latitude. 

N.tfK. North-North-East. 

N.N.W. North-North. Wilt. . 

No., or no. (Numero.) Number. 

Non. seq., or non. stq. (Non sequitur.) It (loos 
not follow. 

Noe., or nos. Numbers. 

Nor. November. 

N. 8. Nova Scotia: New Style (since 1758). 

N. T. New Testament. 

N.yy. North-West. 

N. Y. New York. 

O. Ohio. 

06.. atob. ( Obiit■) Died. 

06.„ or (Mr/!.. Obedient. 

Oct- October. 

Or. Oregon. 

O.S. Old 8tyle. 

O. T. Old Testament. 

Oxf,, or Ctxon. (Omnia.) Oxford. 

Os., or or. Ounce, or ounces. • 

■ft, or p. Page. 

Pa. Pennsylvania. 

Pari. Parliament. 

Pit. Paid. 

P. Y. I. Prince Edward Island. 


Penn, Pennsylvania. 

Per cent-, or per ct. {Per centrum.) By the 
hundred. 

Pk.D (Philosophies Doctor.) Doctor of Phil¬ 
osophy, 

PhlL Philipplana. 

Phila Philadelphia. 

Plnx-, or pxt. {PliixU.) Tic. or she, painted It. 
Pk, or yet. Peck, 

PI., or pt. Plural. 

Plf. Plaintiff. 

P-M. Post-Master ; Past Master, {Poet Mer¬ 
idiem.) Afternoon. 

P.M.O. Tost-Master-Gencral. 

P. 0. Post-Office. q 

pp. Pages. 

P P.C. (Four Prendc Congl.) To take leave. 
Pr., pr., or $1. (Ptr.) By the. 

Pres. ' President. 

Prqf. professor. 

Pro tem., or pro tern. ( Pro tempore.) Tor the 
time being. * 

Pm i. Proverbs ; Province. 

Prox. {Proximo.) Next (tffn next month). 

P. 8. (Fret Solptam.) Postscript. ' 

Ps. l’salm, or Psalms. 

PI. Pint. 

Pub. Doc. Public Documents. 

Pu>/,, or puit. Pennyweight. 

Pxt, or pxt. (t'inxit.) lie, or slie, painted It. 

Q- Question. 

Q. , or Qn. Query ; Question ; Queen. 

Q 1' Queen’s liencb. 

Q. V. Qnceu's Council. 

IJ.E.I) (Quod Erat Demonstrandum.) Which 
was to be demonstrated. 

Q. M. Quartermaster. 

QM.G. Quartermaster-General. , i 

(Jr. , or qr. Quarter. (88 pounds); Farthing; I 
Quire. j 

Q/., oi qt. Quart; Quantity. 

Q. i>., or q.v. (Quart vole.) Which pee. 
if. (Sex) Ring (Urgant ) Quern. 

R. A. Royal Academy, or Academician . Jtear 
Admiral ; Right Ascension. 

lNr A«: lietordiiig Secretary. 

Her. Revelation ; Reverend. 

U. /. Rhode Island. 

It.N. Royal Navy. 

Itrrm. Roman ; Romans. 

Horn Calk. Roman Catholic. 

It H Railroad. 

Itt. Hon. Right Honorable. 
lit. Urn. Right Reverend. 

A’. Soulli, Signor . Shilling. 

.S'. A. South America; Smith Africa. 

Sam. Samuel 
Sat Saturday. 

A. C. South Carolina. 

Sc., or Scalp.* (Seulpsit.) He, or she, en¬ 
graved it. 

Sell., or Sckr. Schooner. 

Sell., or Sc. {Scilicet.) To wit; namely. 

Script. Scripture, 

Sculp., or sculp. (Sculped) He, or she, en¬ 
graved it. 

S. E. South-East. 

Sec. Secretary ; Section. 

Sen. Senate ; Senator ; Senior. 

Sep., or Sept. September. 

Serq. Sergeant 
Sere-, Of Strut. Servant. 


S.J, Society of Jeens, 

S~J.C. Supreme Judicial Court. 

S. Lttl. South Latitude. 

Sid; or eld. Sailed. 

S.M.l. (Sa MajrsU Imperials.) Ill*, or Her, 
Imperial Majesty. 

Soc. Society. 

Sq.,orsq. Square. 

Sq.ft., or sq ft. Square feet 
Sq. in., or sq. in. Square Inches, 

Sq. m ., or eq. rn. Square mile*. 

Sr. Sir, or Senior. 

88; ores. (Scilint.) Namely. 

5.5. Sunday-school. 

8.6. E. South-South-East, 

$.8. IP. South-South-Weal. 

St. Saint; Street. 

Sin!. Statute. • 

S.T.D. (Sun <t TheologUr Doctor.) Doctor ol 
Divinity. 

Sun.., nr Stunt. Sunday. 

Suit!.. Superintendent. 

A. IV. South-West. 

Ten., or Tarn. Tennessee; 

Ti X. Texan 
Th. Thursday. 

Then. Theodore. 

Than. Ttmraday 
Tier., or tin . Tierce. 

Tr. Translation; Transpose; Treasurer j 
Trustee 

Tu., or Tors. Tuesday. 

Vlt; or ift. (Vttimo.) Last month. 

V S. Hinted States 

£’. S A. United Stales of America; United 
States Army, 

V -S'. M United Slates Mall ; l ulled States 
Marine. 

l T - S. M. A. United States Military Academy. 

I ■ S■ -V. United States Navy. 

T'. S. P. United States Volunteers. 

V- T. Utah Territory. 

>». Virginia. 

Vice lb ee. Vice President. 

Vat, or vi d. (fide.) See, 

Vtt., or I’hr. Yifc.mmt. 

Pic., or viz. (Vnlelnel.) Namely; To Wit 
V. n , or v. n. Verb neuter. 

Vac., or tnc Vocative. 

Vol; or ml Volume 

p. P. Vice President. 

i’./f. (Victoria Jl<glnu.) Queen Victoria. * 

IV., or vs. (P,f sic. i Against. 

IV. Venuout. 

11'. West. 

II ., or * . Week. 

Ilf,/. Wednesday. 

IE /. West India ; West Indies. 

IP Don. West Longitude 
Iliu William. 

If.ll/. Worshipful Master. 

H A’. IP. Weai-Nortli-West. 
ifp. Worship. 

1P.S. VI. ’Wcsi-South-Wcst. 

IPf .ortef. Weight, 

Xm„ or Xmas. Christum. 

T., or Yr. Year. 

Yd., or yd- Yard. 

J'r. Your. 

Zaeh. Zachary. 

Zech. Zeehariab. 

Zeph. Zephanlah. 




FOREIGN TERMS AND PHRASES. 





Ab ante. (L) Before ; previously. 

A ban. (Fr.) Down. 

Ah extra. (L.) From the outside. 

Ah initio. (L.) From the beginning. 

Abotigtne. (L.) From the origin. 

Ah (mo usque ad makt. (L.) From the egg to 
the apples; from first to Inst. Homan ban¬ 
quets begun with eggs, and ended with 
apples. 

Ah urbe rondltg. (I*.) From the foundation of 
the city. 

A romptt. (Fr.) On account. 

Ad infinitum. (L.) To infinity. 

Ad inlet im. (L.) In the mean while. 

Ad libitum. (L.) At one's pleasure. 

Ad nauseam. (L.) To disgust, till disgust ia 
excited. 

Ad pains. (L.) To ids fathers, i. e ,, dead. 

Ad referendum. <J, ) Till further considera¬ 
tion. 

Ad valorem. (L.) According to; upon the 
value. 

Affaire d'umour . (Fr.) Art intrigue ; a love 
affair. 

/I finite rVhonnntr. (Fr,) An affair of honor, 
i.e , a duel. 

A fortiori. (L.) With stronger reason. 

A gusto. (Ttal.) To one’s heart’s content. 

.1 la bonne heunt. (Fr.) in happy tune; at a 
good hour. 

A la mode. (Fr.) In fashion ; fashionable. 

At /rest'd, (Ital.) In the open air. 

Atiae. (L ) Otherwise, e g , Jones, alias the 

. Count Johannes. 

Alibi (L.) Elsewhere. A legal defense by 

* which the defendant attempt* to sb- w that 
he was ah»cut at the time and from the 
place of the commission of the crime. 

A la Fran; (the (Fr.) In the French manner. 

A {' A/uglaise (Fr.) In the Kngbsh manner. 

Allans (Fr.) Come on ; M o<-go. 

Alma mater. (L.) A nourishing mother. A 
name frequent ly applied by students to 
their college. 

A l'out ranee. (Fr.) To the uttermost; the last 
extremity. 

Alter ego, <L.) A second self. 

Alumnus. (I.) A foster child; a pupil. The 
gruduntes of American colleges are often 
called alumni. 

Amende honorable. (Fr.) To make the amende 
honorable is to make a suitable apology for 
and confession of one’s offense 

Avior pairin'.. (I,.) Ixrve of country ; patriot- 

. Ism. 

Amour proprt. (Fr) tielf-esteem. 


Anciesn rfgime (Fr.) The old government; the 
French monarchy before the Revolution. 

Anno Domini (L.) ]n the year of our Lord. 

Anno rnundi . (L.) In the year of the world. 

Annus mlrabiltfi. (L.) The wonderful year. 

Ante helium. <L.) Before the War. 

Ante meridiem. (L.) Ilefoie noon. 

A jroijtirUn'i. (L ) % From the latter , the cause 
from the effect. 

A prion, (L.) From tlie former ; the effect 
from the cause. 

A projjoti. (Fr.) Appositely; seasonably ; in re¬ 
gard to. 

Argumenimn ad horninem. (L.) An argument 
to the man, l.e , personal. 

Audi alteram partem. (L.i Hear the other part; 
both xides 

Aufalt. (Fr.) Skilled ; accomplished ; compe¬ 
tent 

Au fond. (Fr ) To the bottom; thoroughly 

Au rewnr. (Fr) Good-by, till wo nicer again. 

Auto da fe. iSp.) An act of faith, i t .burning 
lieret ics 

Au.r armes. (Fr ) To arms. 

A rotrt m/de, (Fr.) To your health. 

Hasbku, (Fr.) A blue stocking, a literary 
wonrm. 

Beau ideal, (Fr.) Ideal beauty The absolute 
beauty which exist*only in the mind 

Beau mondt (Fr.) The gay world : the world 
of fashion. 

Bet esprit. (Fr ) A fine mind . wit. 

Ben f/vralo (ftal.) Well found ; “ a happy 
thought.” 

title noil *Fr) A score.-row , a bugbear. 

Billet dour (Fr) A i*,ve Itttcr; a “ sweet ” 
note. 

Biu/nte. (Fr.) Strange ; eccentric : fanciful 

Wane. (Fr.) One who has seen and enjoyed 
even thing, and upon whom pleasure falls, 

Is called blunt 

Bona fid*. (T,.) In good faith ; genuine ;a< t.ual. 

Bon gre, mat. me. (Fr ) With a good .»r ill 
grace; willy-nilly * 

Bonhomie (Fr) Simple, unaffected go<xl- 
naturc. 

Bon jour, (Fr ) Good-day ; good-mornlug. 

Bon mol. (Fr ) A good word, i.e , a v Jtfy say- 
ing. 

Cirteris paribus (h ) Other things being equal. 

t'attaint (Fr.) The rabble ; the common mul¬ 
titude. 

0<trf* blanche. (Fr.) Blank sheet of paper. 

To give a person < arte blanche, is to give 
him an uo< ondithmal discretion 


Casus bflli, (L.) A case of war ; an act which 
justifies war. 

Ctdanf artna toga. (L.) Let nrm« yield to tlic 
gown : l e. t military to civil pow'er. 

Ctla m sans dire. (Fr.) That, goes without 
saying ; follows us a matter of course and 
necessarily. 

Chacun d son gout. (Fr.) Every man to his 
taste. 

Cha mm, sard. What Js to be, will be. 
ChdteauT en Kvpagne. (Fr.) Castles in Spain; 
air-castles. 

Chef d"oeuvre. (Pr.) A masterpiece; an un-, 
equaled svork. 

Cfumlier d'Industrie, (Ft.) Au adventurer ; 

one who lives by his wits. 

Chromque standaUruse. (Fr.) * A record of 
scandals 

Cut/one. dial) A pgrBon who acts or guide 
to slcht-seerp. 

Comme Ufnut, (Fr.) Neatly ; properly ; right¬ 
ly; in “good form.” 

Comjm/iion de voyage. (Fr.) Companion of 
one’s frauds. 

Cornftos mentis (L.) Sane ; of sound mind. 
fern amove. (It 1 Earnestly ; zealously. 

Con spirt to (It.) In a spirit* d manner. 

Corps diplomatique. (Fr.) The foreign ambus- 
sudors 

t'orp/s diked. <L.) The body of the offense 
Coup /Vital (Fr.) A bold stroke in politics. 
Coup i p (/ nu‘ 4 . (Fr.) A stroke of mercy; a final 
blow. 

Cwfydt main. (Fr.) A bold, swift undertaking. 
(’aupd'wil (Fr.) A swift glance of the eye. 
Conte qu'lt an.de (Fr.) Let it cost what it may. 
Cttl bono. (L.) To what (for whoso good. 
Cmnqrano falls (L) Wlthu grain of salt ; not 
unqualifiedly. 

Currc/de calamo (I..) Hapidly and fluently. 

Du capo. (It) From the beginning. 
he. bonne grace. (Fr.) Readily . with good will. 
D<buf. (Fr.) One’s first appearancein society, 
on the stage. * 

Jh facto. (L ) Actual; In fact. 

injure.. (L.) Rightfully ; lawfully ; lawful. 

De qustious non esf dispntamfutn, (L.) There 
is no disputing about tastes. 

De morktiji till nisi tmmn. (L.) gay nothing 
but good of tlic dead. . *» 

7>e novo. (L.) Anew ; over ugnln ; afresh. 
Denouement. (F?.) The catastrophe of u plot. 

Deo rolente. (L.) If It please God. 

Dernter restore (Fr.) The last resotnm 
De trap. (Fr.) Io (he w ay ; too much. 

















FOBEIOSr T0BMS A2*D PHRASES. 


Dieu «t mon droit, (Fr.) God and njy right. 

itefinywl. (Fr.) Distinguished in iQ&imtr. 
JWroif. (Fr.) Preoccupied ; absent-minded. 

Divide el itnpera. (B.) Divide and govern. 

Dolce far nimte. (It) Laty ; luxurious idle¬ 
ness. 

Double entente, (Fr.) Double meaning ; obscen¬ 
ity In disguise. (Often erroneously writ¬ 
ten double entendre-) 

Douceur. (JFrJ Sweetness; compensation ; a 
gratuity. 

Dramatis persona. (L.) The characters of a 

drama. 

pulce liomum. (L.) 8 woe,t Home. 

Dum tivittws,vivamus. (L.) While we live, 
let us live ; enjoy life to the full. 

Eclat. (Fr.) Splendor; distinction;brilliancy. 

Elan. (Fr.) A spring ; fire ; dash ; impetuosity. 

Embarras <te tic/ums. (Fr.) Embarrassment 
of riches ; excess of any thing. 

Embonpoint. (Fr.) Plumpness of figure. 

Empruuscment. (Fr.) Enthusiasm ; eagerness. 

En fa milk. (Fr.) In family ; by themselves. 

Enfant gate. (Fr.) A spoiled child. 

Enfant terrible. (Fr.) A terrible child ; making 
ill timed remarks. 

En grande toilette. (Fr.) In full dress ; toilet,. 

En manse. (Fr.) In a body. 

En rapjtorl. (Fr.) In communication. 

En rPgle. (Fr.) As It should be ; in rule. 

En revanche. (Fi.) To make up for it. 

En route. (Ff.) On one’s way. 

En suite. (Fr.) In company together. 

Enti nle cor (Hole. (Fr.) A cordial understand¬ 
ing 

Entourage. (Fr.) Surroundings ; adjuncts. 

Entvenous. (Pi.) Between ourselves. 

Eplttribw vnutn % { B.) One of many. Motto 
of the United States. 

Ergo. <L.) Therefore. 

Esprit tie corps (Fr.) The spirit of the body ; 
a feeling for (he honor and interest of an 
oigunizariou. 

Esprit fort. (Fr.) A skeptic ; a free thinker. 

Et altera. (L.). A 4 U the rest ; etc. 

Ex cathedra. (L.) From the chair; with au¬ 
thority 

Excelsior (L.) Higher. 

Exeuntatones. (L.) They all go out. 

Ex nlhllo nihil Jit. (B.) From nothing, nothing 
comes. 

Ex officio- (B) By virtue of his office. 

Ex parte. (L.) From a part; one-sided. 

Ex post facto (L.) After the dejd is doue. 

Ex tsmjxtre. (L.) Off-bund. 

Eaclleprinwps. (B.) Easily tho chief. 

Facilis esf descensus A vend. (L.) Tile descent 
Into hell is easy. 

EuU accompli. (Fr.) An accomplished fact. 

Faux pas. (Fr.) A false step; a mistake. 

Fait. (I..) Tie (or she) made. This word ls‘ 
pnt after an artist's name on u picture. 

Fthdesc. (L.) A felon of himself; u suicide. 

Femmcde chambre. (Fr.) A chambermaid. 

EmmesgU. (Fr.) An unmarried woman. 

EHttinafcnti. (L.) Mnke hasto slowly. # 

Fite champe.tre. (Fr.) A rural party ; a party 
in the open air. 

Feuillcton . <Fr.) The boitoms of the pages in 
French newspapers are so called, being 
girch up to light literature. 


Fiat justltia, mat tedum. (B.) justice bo 
done, though the heaven* fall. 

Finis coronal opus, (L.) The end crowns the 
work. 

Flagrante delicto. (L.) “In the act.” 

Fugit irrepardble tempus. (JL.) Irrevocably 
• time flies. 

Gamin. (Fr.) A street urchiu. 

Gargon. (Fr.) a waiter. 

Gaictc du rotps. (Fr.) A laxly guard. 

Glade mobile. (Fr.) Troops Noble for general 
service. 

* Gasconnadc (Fr.) Boasting ; bragging. 
Gauchene. (Fr.) Awkwarducgs; clumsiness. 
Gendarme. (Fr.) Au armed policeman. 

Genius loci. (B.) The genius of the place 
GcntUhomtne. (Fr) A gentleman ; nobleman. 
Genus homo. <L.) The human race. 

Gloria in excel*}*. (L.) Glory to God in the 
highest. 

Gloria Pntrl. (B.) Glory to thf Father. 

G/and Sih'U. (Fr) A great century. 
Gross-terete. (Fr.) Grossness ; rudeness. 

Hats a* coipus. (L.) You may have the body. • 
Hauteur. (Fr.) Haughtiness ; loftiness. 

Iltc et ubique. (L.) Here und everywhere. 
Htrjaccf. (B.) Here lies. 

Homme d'Etat. (Fr.) A statesman. 

Horn soil qui mat y pfuse. (Fr.) Shame to 
him who evil thinks. 

Ifoi'rlbile dietn (B.) Horrible to sny. 

Hors de combat (Fr.) Out of condition to 
fight. 

I1ot*l dt mile (Fr.) A town hall. 

Ibubm (J,.) In the same place. 
lch dan. (Ger ) I serve. (Motto of the Prince 
of Wales.) 

hi on park Fran cats. (Fr. 1 French spoken 
here. 

Idem Honan*. (L.) Sounding the same. 

Id eiit. (L.) That, Is ; 1. e. 

Jgnle fatuus. (L.) A fooh-h fire ; a delusion. 
IgnobiL vutgus. (B.) The ignoble crowd. 
Ignotnmjier ignotius. tB.) The unknown by 
something more unknown. 

Imprimis. (L.) In the fiisf place 

In at Undo mortis. (L) At the point of death. 

Index expurgatoiiu*. (L.) A purging index; 

a list of works prohibited to be read 
In embryo. <L.) In the rudiments. 

In esse. iL.) Actual ; in existence. 

In (Xtremh. (L ) At rbc point of death. 

In flagrante delicto. J,) In the very act,. 

Injra dignitatem.. (B ) Beuenl h one’s diguifv'. 
lnfghav. (L.) In the future. 

In hoc signomtinces. (L.) In this sign thou 
slmlt conquer. 

In loco. <B.) In place ; on the spot. 

In median res. (B.) In the middle of a subject. 

In pace. (1 4 .) In puuce. 

In perpetuum. (L.) Forever. 

In proprki pemmd. (L ) In one’s own person. 

In re, (L.) In the thing ; in the matter of. 

In rern. (U.) A’gninst the thing. 

In stxcula sateuhirurn. <L.) For ages of ages. 
Instantsr- (T 4 .) Instantly. 

In statu quo. (L.) In the slate iu which it 
was. 


Inter alia. *(L.) Among other things. 

Inin 1 nos. (L.) Between ourselves. 

Inter sc. (B.) Among themselves. 

In tof<). (JL) Entirely; wholly. 

In transitu. 1 B.) In the passage ; on the way. 
hi vino writ ns. (L ) I 11 wine there is truth. 

Ipst dixit. (L.) He said it himself. 

Ipso facto. (JL.) liy the fact itself, 

Je ue sain quo) . (Fr.) I know nut what. 

Jcu detno/9. (Fr ) A play upon words. 

Jour dr fiie. (Fr.) A saints' day; a festival. 
Jubilate Deo. (L.) Bo joyful 10 God. 

Jupiter tonan*. tl.,) .Jupiter the thunderer. 
j Jure divinu. (L.) By divine law. 

+Jutc huwatm (L ) By human law. 

Jus t ip lit (I,) The civil law. 

Jus gentium (B ) Tin- Jaw of nations. 

Juste milieu (Fr ) The golden mean. 

Labor omnia vincil. (L.) Labor conquers all 
tilings. 

hnssiz fuiic. (Fr.) Let ihiugs alone. 

Lajmot linginr <L) A slip of tho tongue. 
lares et penafts. (B.) The household gods. 
Lams Deo. (I..) Praise be to God. 

L'avenir. (Fr.) The future. 

Lebeau month-. (Fr.) Tin; world of fashion. 
Less majestl (Fr.) High treason. 

Lex tod. (L.) The law of the place, 

1st ncrtjitd. (B.) Tin; written law. 

Lex talhmis. <B.) The law of retaliation. 
Literatim. (B.) Belter for letter 
Litterateur. (Fr.) A lib rary man. 

Locus Slgilti. (B ) The place of the seal. 

Ma cherc. (Fr.) My dear. 

Ma f(A. (Fr.) My faith ; upon my faith. 
Magnum bonum. (L.) A great good. 

Mahtm dt vUU. (Fr.) The town-housi*. 

Matt re d'hStet. (Fr.) A house-btewaid. 

Major domo. (it.) A chief steward. 

Maladu dujKiys. (Fr.) Home sickness. 
Mu/erfamlhufi (L.) Tlx- mother of a family. * 
Mauraise honte. (Fr.) Kashfuliie«s. 

Mtuvimum (B ) The greatest possible. 
Mejudice. (B.) T 11 uiy judgment. 

Memento uu/rl (L.) Keiucmher death. 
Mnnorubiliu (B.) Things deceiving to be re¬ 
membered. 

Mens saua in corpnre sunn. (L.) A sound 
mind in a sound body. 

Mcutn U fmwi. (L.i Mine and thine. 

MlrabUc diciu <L ) W onderful to toll. 

Mi sc en scene. (Fi.) Pu 11 i ng on t he stage. 

Modus op randi. (B.) Tin* method of operat 
tng. 

Mon ami. (Fr.i My friend. 

Mot d'ordre. (Fr ) Tim password • counter¬ 
sign. 

Mult urn in parvo- (L.) Much iu 111 tie. 

Xernine contnidkente (B.) No one contradict- 

tag- 

Me plus ultra. (B.) Noth lug more beyond ; tho 
utmost. 

Nil admirari , (B) To wonder Ht nothing. 

Nil dfisperandum. (B.) We must not despair. 
Ni Van til VuulM. (Fr > Neither the one, nor 
the other. 

Wimporte. (Fr.) lt«iocs not matter. 
privx. (I-) Unlesb before. 
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NottUm oblige. (Fr.) Nobility oblige* ; noble 
must act nobly. 

Nolens w Anns. (L-) Willy-nilly. 

Nidi me tangent. (L.) Don't touch me ; Hand* 
off. 

Nolle prosequi. (L ) To ubandon prosecution. 

Nom de Quart. (Fr.) A wur name; an as¬ 
sumed name. 

Nom de plume. (Fr ) Pen-name ; name as¬ 
sumed by uii author. 

Non compos mentis. (L«) Not in one’* light 
mind. 

Non e»t Invent us. (L.) lie hat- not been found. 

Non mult a, sed multmn. (L.) Not many thing#, 
but much. 

Notabcnc. iL.) Murk well. # 

Nous mums ehang! f tout vela. (Fr.) Wo have 
changed all that. 

Nous Vt irons. (Fr.) We shall see. 

Odium theologleum. (L.) Theological hatred. 

Oliu podrida. (Sp.) A mixture 

Omnul nitwit amor. (L) Love conquers all 
things. 

On dlt. (Fr ) They pay ; people any. 

On us proban dt. (X.) The butdcii of proof. 

Or« pro nobis. < IT. - ) Prey for ua 

O tempo} aO more* ! (L ) Oh, the times! Oil, 
the inaniuTH. 

Otium mm dign Hate (L.) Ease with dignity. 

OuJrc (Fr.) Extravagant. ; extreme. 


Par exrrllenc*. (Fr) By way of eminence ; in 
the highest degree. 

Parhasard. (Fr ) By chance. 

Purl passu. (L.) With equal step. 

Parvenu. (Fr) An upKtari ; a rich‘Snob.” 
Paterfamilias. (LA The father of a family 
Pater putrid! (L.) The father of his country. 
Paxvobiscntn. (L.) Peace l»o with you, 
Pc*‘cuvi. (L.) 1 have Hiuned. 

Pendente fits. (L ) While the amt is pending. 
Pit annum. (L.) By the year. 

Per capita. (L.) By the head ; on each per¬ 
son. 

Per contra. (L.) On the other hand. 

Per diem (X.) By the day ; every day. 

Perse. (L.) By Itself. 

Personnel. (Fr) Tlie staff ; persons in auy 
service. 

Pf fitio prineipii (L ) Begging tin* queMion. 

Pi(Ue. (Fr.) Small , little. 

Pie.e de resistance. (Fr.) A joint of meat. 
Pinjrit (L i He (or Hlitq painted it. 

Pm idler. (Fr.) A lust expedient 
Piths. (L.) The conuno’i ixopi '. 

J-inta misclfur, non Jit (L.) A poet inborn, not 
made. 

Point d'appui, iFr ) 1’wlnt of support. 

Pause a unit alas (t..) The power of the 

country ; the torce that may bo summoned 
by the sherifl. 

Pish restitute fFr ) To be left 11ll called for. 
Post no t itlu m iL.) A ft ernoon. 

Post morti m. (X ) After rleath. 

Pad obit tan (1,) Aftei death 
Pou? purler (Fr.) A f Ou.hu ltat Ion. 

*V/ prendtriongf. i Fr.) To take Rav,. 
Pteiltnxe, (Fr \ A him stock ini* ; a conceded 
woman 9 


U. 


i j Preux chevalier. (Fr.) 


A gallant gentleman. 


}*tima donna. (It.) The first lady; the prin¬ 
cipal female singer in Italian opera. 

Pritnd facie. (L,) On the first face ; at first 
sight. 

Minus inter pare*. (L) First among his 
peers. 

Pro bono pvbfico. (L.) For the public good. 

Proch vtrbal. (Fr.) Verbal process; the 
taking of testimony In writing. 

Piv e>t turn. (L ) For uud against. 

Profound. (L.) For the sake of form. 

I*ro patrid. (L.) For one's country. 

I*ro fetnjune. (I,.) For the time 

Punka flies. (L.) Punic faith, i. e. % treachery. 

• 

Quantum sufficil. (L.) As much as is sufficient. 

Quelque chose. (Fr.) As if. 

Quid nunc, (L.) What now ; a gossip. • . 

Quidpto quo. (X.) An equivalent. 

Qui vive. (Fr.) Who goes there 1 

Quod erat demonstrandum. (L.) Which was 
to be demonstrated, 

Quondegn. (L.) At*me time ; once 


Para avis. (L.) A rare bird. 

Rtrhanfft. (Fr.) Warmed over; stale. 

Rechert he. (Fr.) Choice ; elegant. 

Redwt fur tFi.) An editor. 

Rtdivtmns. (L ) Restored to life. 

Jleductio ad absurdum . (L.) Reduction to mi 
absurdity. 

Rentes. (Fr.) Public funds; national securi¬ 
ties, 

Reqmcstat in pate. (L.) May lie (or she) retd 
in peace. 

Jksgerfit, (L ) Things done. 

Jlesmgeun. (L ) I shall rise nguiu , 

RtvthOns a nos wantons. (Fr ) lift ns return 
to our sheep ; come hack to the subject. 

Rot* de chamber (Fr.) A dressing-gown 

Roue. (Fr.) A rake. 

Rouge it voir, (Fr.) Ked and black ; n game 


Sanctum sanctorum. (L.) The, holy of holies. 

Sangfroid. (Fr.) Cold blood ; self-possesion. 

Sans culottes. (Fr.) Without breeches, red 
republicans. 

Sat tor negtfus. (L.) The tailor patched. 

Saute qui prut. (Fr.) Save himself who can 

SavolrJ'alrc (Fr.) Knowing how to do things. 

Savutr virr.. (Fr.) Knowledge of thewoikl. 

Semite? 1 idem. (L ) Always the same. 

Setaper pa talus. (L ) AI wuys prepared. 

Sequitur. (L ) It Billows. 

Set iiitirn. (L.) In order. 

Sic it nr ad astro. (L) Thus men go to the 
stars. 

Sic semper tgrannis. <L.) TliufT always with 
tj rants 

Sir (i aosit gloria mundi. (L ) So passes the 
glory of the world. 

Simltia si Jin libus mrantur. (L.) Like is cured 
by like-. 

Sine die. (L.) Without a day. 

Sine qua von X.) Without which, not; an 
ind 1 h pei isable cond 1 tion. 

Sbi disatd. (Fr \ SeiBstyled. 

S/mtf>iet «Fi*. > Witty 

Si at us quo. (L i The state in which ; the 
former state. 


suit, (h.) Let It stand. 

Suuvikrin tnodo.forator in rt. (L.) (Molly in 
maimer, bravely in action. 

Sub toed- (L.) Under the rose j secretly. 

Sul generit. L.) Of Us Own kind. 

Sutnmum bonum. (L.) The supreme good. 

Tableau vlvunto. (Fr.) A living picture. 

Table d'hSle. . (Fr.) A public ordinary; dinner 
at a fixed price. - * 

Tabula rma. (L.) A smoothed tablet; a blank. 

TantinXeu'. s. (Fr.) So much the better. 

Taut pit. (Fr.) So ranch the worse. 

Tt Beam, laadamus. (L.) Thee, God, wc praise. 

Tempura mulantur, et not mvtamur la tills. 
(L.) Times change and we change with 
them. 

Temput fuffit. (L.) Time flies. 

'Arraflima. (1,.) Solid earth. 

Terra Uimgnlta (L.) An unknown country. 

Tfle-a-tfle. (Fr) Head to head ; in private 
conversation. 

Tiers Slat. (Fr.) The third estate ; t.the 
commons. 

TUidem verbi r. (L.) In Jost so many words. 

Tour de force, (Fr.) A torn of strength ; a 
feat of skill. 

Tout tun.mbit. (Fr.) The whole taken to. 
get her. 

Tout te morale. (Fr.) Everybody, 

TrotMr. (Fr) The pavement. 

Tu (piotpie. Unite (1..) Thou, toi, Brains. 

Vbi Hbertm. Iblpatria. iL.) Where liberty Is 
there is my country. 

Tbi supra. (I.) As mentioned above. 

Ultima Jhule (U.) Uttermost Thule j the end 
of (he earth. 

Uequc ud ntnmeam. (L.) TUI it was (oris) abso¬ 
lutely sickening. 

O infra. (I..; As below. 

f r t eupra. (L.) As above. 

Mi le tlttlci. (T. ) The useful wltlrthe sweet. 


Yademicum. (L.) (!o wlfti me ■. n companion. 

Yatvidie. (I.) Wne io tlic vanquished. 

Vale. (L ) Farencll. 

Valet de ehrmibrr. (F.) A servant. 

Vfiii. nidi, vicl. (U) I eame, I aaw, I con¬ 
quered. 

Verbatim el literatim. IL.) Word for word ; 
letter for letter. 

Vrrbum ml tapimti. (L.) A word to the wise 
Is Htifficleht, 

Viii. (I..) By way of. 

Vide. (L.) Bee. 

Videlicet- (I. ) Namely. 

Vinculum matrimonii. (L.) The bond of 
matrimony. 

Vie « vie (Fr.) Face to face. 

VieiiurlUe. (L.) Ttie force rif inactivity 

Vtv.i rote. (L ) By the living voice.. 

Vive la bagatelle. (Fr.) Success to trifles. . 

Vine rempereur. (Fr.) I,nut' live the emperor. 

Tire la nine. (Fr.) Long live the queen. . 

I’jfie le rot. (Fr.) I-img live the king* 

Vatti. (Fr.) Bee (here : behold 

Vox 1 1 prietcrea nihil. (L.) A voice, and no 
thing more. 

Vox jmpuli, vox Bel. (L.) The voice of tbs 
people is the voice of God. 




KSf&LIflH YERSIFIOATION. 




Tfffi Dactyl, which has an accent on the first syllable only, fleti'erfina. 
The Anapent, which if&s an accent on the last syllable only. Inann- 
licit'. 

The Ampkibrarhyt, which has an accent on the midtile syllable only. 
Might'at. 

English verso is iambic, trochaic, anapeslic, or dactylic, 
acehrdmg to the feet of which it is composed. 

* IAMBIC VERSE. 

Iambic verse may consist of one foot only, or of any greater 
number, up to six or seven. 

Trfn*t n6t | In w6rl<l | ly prln | off* tW>n» 

Though they | abound i In wejtlth,' 

NOr in | th8 sftns \ Of ntOr 1 1,11 men. 

In whbin 1 tliOre Is | nO licfillh. 

Iambic lines of two, three, four, and five feet, are the com¬ 
monest. Iambic verse of one foot, only is rare. The fallow¬ 
ing, from Donne, is an example.— 

As men | do when | thC stun | infr shu 

tirbm gr'eat. 

Iambic verse of six feet (called the Alexandrine) is not. at 
present in use. 

TROCHAIC VERSE. 

* 

Three syllables is the shortest, line in the measure ; thus 
in Pofie's Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day :— 

HOIlOw 1 grOttnn, 

Slillfn | mOans. 

Trr>chiiic lines of seven or eight syllables are common. 
The following, from Gray, is an example of the first:— 

I Rhln | seize I life, 1 rblhtfsu* 1 ki'ng. | 

The following line consists of four complete feet : 
i Hence, i 1 w Ay, thfin | ri'rgn, | leave mfi. ! 

ANAPESTIC VERSE. 

This may be in two feet, as in the following, from Dry den: 

| S8e the th | rles-firiso, 1 

or in three, as in Shenstonc’s :— 

I have nG | thing to d6 | blit tfl we'ep, 
or in four, as in Beattie’s:— 

At thS el6sc 1 or the day. > wh«n the ham | ISl Is still. 


DACTYLIC VERSE. 

This form of verse is generally used in songs and pieces 

































ENGLISH VERSIFICATION* 


It is of throe kinds. Dactylic verso of two feet is the meas¬ 
ure of the English national air. God Save the King. 

Bind lifm vk: | tn'rlofla, 

lltippy rtnii ] gh/rlolls, 

L6rig 15 rrtign—o'vSr 6s. 

RHYMES. 

Rhymes are syllables corresponding in sound, but not 
identical. They are of one syllable or more. The latter are 
called double rhymes. 

Rhymes are good (1) which have an exact consonance 
in the vowel and the consonants (if any) which follow it, as : 

I)rnr Hurley, goncToii- youth, admit* 

What friend .hie dictate* more Mian wit.—S wift. 

(ii) Which have a decided dissimilarity between (he con¬ 
sonants before the vowel. 

(8) Which are made by long, full sounding syllables. • 

Terminations in a long vowel, or a liquid consonant pre- % 
ceded by a long vowel, are the most hannonhrtis. Ter¬ 
minations in a liquid consonant, preceded by a short vowel, 
though inferior to the former, are still euphonious, and so 
are. mutes preceded by a long vowel. 

DIVISIONS OF POETICAL COMPOSITIONS. 

A Verne is a line in meter, its length and rhyme depending 
upon certain fixed rules. 

A JlemiMir.h is a half verso. 

A Couplet, or Distich, is composed of two rhymed verses, us: 

Willing to wound, nml vet afruid to strike, 

Just hint u fault, and he-otate dislike.—P opk. 

A Triplet is composed of throe rhyniod versos, as :— 

• Be to her fault- a Hi tic blind, 

Bp to her virtues not unkind, . *' 

And dap the padlock on the mind.—Jhtiou 

A Stanza is a uniform division of a poetical composition 
into parts, composi-d of at least two lines. There is no fixed ! 
rule for the nature, of a stanza, except, that within the same ( 
work the stanzas should be alike in structure. 

I 

VARIETIES OF METER. 

Meter, or measure, is the plan iti accordance with which • 
verses are made, and it varies with the kind and number of 
feet used. By the nature of ii\i, feet of which they are eom- 
|iosed, meters are divided into iambic, dactylic, trochaic, and 
amipestie. 

BLANK VERSE. 

■Verse devoid oi rhyme, is Ctrl led blank verse. This is of 
frequent occurrence in tragedy. Milton, in his "Paradise 
Rost" and •• Paradise Regained,” has employed blank verse 
with wonderful success. Excellent, specimens of blank veise 
will also bo found in the works of Shakespeare. 


NUMBER OF RHYMES. 

There is no arbitrary rale as to how many line* in a stanza 
may rhyme ; but there is a fixed principle that the lines 
which rhyme should occur at regular intervals. Two rhymes 
in a stanza constitute the most common rhyme, but three, 
four, and sometimes five are found; four are always used in 
the Spenserian stanza and the sonnet. Of course, the more 
rhymes in a stanza the greater the difficulty in the construc¬ 
tion. 

SPECIES OF POETRY. 

The chief divisions of poetry arv into Epic, Dramatic, 
Lyric, Didactic^ Elegiac, Pastoral, and Satirical poems. Of 
course several of these species may be found in the same 
work. 

Epic poetry narrates the exploits of heroes. It is chiefly 
narrative in character. The greatest example of this form 
of poetry is the "Iliad ” of Ilomer. Other epics are Virgil’s 
“iEneid,” 'lasso’s "Jerusalem Delivered,” and Milton’s 
‘‘Paradise Lost.” The epic is written in an elevated style. 

A Prutna is u composition in which the uction is not nar¬ 
rated. but represented upon the stage. . 

LESSER DIVISIONS OF POETRY. 

A Parody i* u coinpo*dllon in which ar» author's word* arc imitated 
ho as to bo made ridiculous oi turned to u new purpose 
A Prologue is a piece in \ersc recited before the repiiv*en¥al km of a 
play. 

An Epilogue is » piece iti verso recited to the spectator* at the end 
of a play. 

Lyric poefiy \wih originally poetry sung to the lyre, or composed for 
musical imitation, but In its blonder signification it denote** poetry 
which doph t* only Mn» feelings and thoughts of tboauilipi. 

Among the <Idcf divisions of lyric poetry is the Ode, which among the 
ancients was n short lyric composition intended to be sting, but which 
in its modem mmiw Is a long, vui hms-metered poem of high imagination 
and sentiment. A mom; tin* well known composition* in this i pecies 
may be mentioned U ray's ‘’Ode on the Progress of Poesy,” Collins’ 

*' Odes to the Pulsions,” and Lowell’s 11 Commemoration Ode,” 

A Ballad is a tide of love or udventurc, in iambic hexmuetei verse. 

An Epigram l- n pointed stanxa or u diort poem ending “with *omo 
une\peel*‘d and some lilting thought.’’ 

A Madtigal is n short pastoral or love poem containing some Inge¬ 
nious <n gallant thought 

A Hymn is a s >ng of praise ; in the modern sense, a short poem to ho 
Ming iu religious services 
A Psalm is a *acred lyric song. 

Elegiac poetry is o poetical composition of a momnfill character. 
Oray's ' Elegy Written in u Country ChuiSjliyiml ” is the finest English 
h|M*t imen. 

An Epitaph Is n short composition to be placed on tlui tomb or monu¬ 
ment of it deceased iH'i '-mi. 

Pastoral poetry describes rural life -the life and pursuits of a shep¬ 
herd. » 

An Idyl is a short, highly-wrought poem on pastoral subjects. 

An Eclogue, or Bucolic, is a pastoral poem. 

Didactic poetry seeks to commuuicute in-truction. . Young's “Night 
Thoughts” is an example 

Sut meal poetry holds \ice and folly up to contempt. Pope’s “Dun* 
dad " is the most famous English satire 
A Lampoon, oi Pasquinade^ Is a personal attack. 
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Slbuin Vet^e^. 



|LBUM8,” said Leigh Hunt, “are records kept bj 
gentle dames, to show us that their friends can 
write their names.” In writing for albums, 
the contributor should be original, if possible; 
the verses should bo short, and the sentiment compliment¬ 
ary, but aot extravagant. Acrostics, i. e., verses in which 
the initial letters of the lines, in their order, form a Christian 
name, are considered very appropriate. But if one cannot 
venture upon original composition, an apt quotation from 
some emipent poet may be fittingly used. .We give below a 
few selections, and many more will be found among “ Poet¬ 
ical Quotations” in another part of the book. 

My heart is ever at your service. 

Shakespeare. 


Absence makes the heart grow fonder. 

Baxley. 

Lovo mo little, love me long 
Is the burden of my song. 

Thou’rt, fairer than the poets ean express, 

, Or happy painters fancy when they love. 

Otway. 

Love reckons hours for months, and days for years; 
And every little alwencc is an age. 

Drxdrn. 

If grid, thy steps attend, 

If want, if sickness be thy lot. 

And thou require a soothing friend, 

Forget me not 1 forget- rue not 1 

Ol’IE. 


Doubt thou the stare are fire; 

Doubt, thou the sun doth move; 

Doubt Truth to lie a liar; 

But never doubt 1 lovo! 

Shakespeare. 

i 

1 hold it true, whate’er befall— . 

I feel it wlieu I sorrow most— 

'Tis better to have loved and lost, 

Thau never to have loved at all. 

Tennyson. 

• 

Forget thee? Bid the forest-birds 
Forget their sweetest tune; 

Forget thee? Bid the sea forget 
To swell beneath the moon. 

Moultrie. 

Albums are, after all, pleasant inventions, 

Make friends more friendly, grace one’s good intentions, 
Brighten dull names, give great ones kinder looks, 

Nay, now and then produce right curious books, 


And make the scoffer (now the case with me) 

Blush to look round on deathless company. 

Leigh Bunt. 

As half in shade, and half in sun, 

This world along its path advances. 

Oh! may that side the sun shines on 
Bo all that ever meets thy glances; 

• May Time, who casts his blight on all. 

And dally dooms some joy to death, 

On thee let years so gently fall 
They shall not crush one flower beneath. 

Mixirk. 

• I have scon the wild flowers springing, 

In wood, and field, and glen, 

’Where a thousand birds were singing. 

And my thoughts were of thee then; 

For there’s nothing gladsome round me, 

Or beautiful to see, 

Since thy bounty’s spell has bound pie, 

But is eloquent of thee. 

Richard Howitt. 

The changeful sand doth only know 
The shallow tide and latest.; 

The rocks have marked its highest flow. 

The deepest and the greatest: 

And deeper still the flood-marks grow;— 

So, since the hour 1 met thee, 

The more the tide of time doth flow, 

The less can I forget thee! 

Samuel Lover. 

As o’er the cold sepulchral stone 
Some name arrests the passer-by. 

Thus, when thou view’st this page alone, 

May mine attract tiiy pensive eye I 

And when by thee that name is read. 

Perchance in some succeeding year, 

Reflect on me as on the dead, 

And think my heart is buried here. 

Byron, 

Here is one leaf reserved for me, 

’ From all thy sweet memorials free; 

And hero my simple song might toll 
The feelings thou must guess so well. 

But could I thus within thy mind 
One little vacant corner find. 

Where no impression vet is seen, 

Where no memorial yet has beeu; 

Oh, it should be my sweetest, care 
To write my name forever there! 

Moore. 












fr ir- 

"ROM time- immemorial senti¬ 
ments of various kinds have 
been associated with* particular 
flower’s, and flowers have been 
held to denote* certain human 
attributes, or expressions of 
feeling. 

The first principle to he ob¬ 
served in the construction of the floral b*\e-let tor 
is that the pronoun / or we is expressed by inclin¬ 
ing the flower to (lie left, and the pronoun than or 
fh>‘C by sloping it to the right; but when repre¬ 
sented by drawings on paper, those positions should 
he reversed, ns the flower should lean to the heart 
of the person jpliom it is to signify. The articles 
a, an, and the may he expressed by tendrils—-the 
first by a single tendril, the second by a double 
tendril, and the third by one with three branches. 

The'second rule is that, if ;■ flower presented up¬ 
right, expresses a particular sentiment, when re¬ 
versed it has a contrary meaning. Thus, for ex¬ 


ample, a rose-hud upright, with its thorns and i|is 
leaves, means, "I fear, but I hope. 5 ' If the sama 
hud is returned, held downward, "it signifies, 
“"i on must neither hope nor fear. 5 ’ But, if the 
thorns be stripped off, it expresses, “ There is 
everything to hope.” Deprived of its leaves it sig¬ 
nifies, there is everything to fear.” Thus the ex¬ 
pression may ho varied of almost all the flowers by 
changing their position. The flower of the mari¬ 
gold, for example, placed on the head, signifies, 
“ Trouble of spirits on the heart, “Trouble of 
love on the bosom, “ Weariness.” The pansy, 
held upright, denotes “ IIoart’B-easc ; ” reversed, 
it sjtoaks the contrary ; when presented upright it 
is understood to say, “Think of me ; ” hut when 
offered pendant, it means, “ Forgot me .’ 5 And 
thus the amaryllis, which is the emblem of pride, 
may he made to exproRs, “ My pride is hum bled,” or 
“Your pride is checked,” by holding it downward, 
either to the left or the right, as the sense requires. 
In the same manner, the wallflower, which is made 
the emblem of fidelity in misfortune, if presented 
with the stalk upward, would insinuate that the 
person was considered no frignd to the unfortunate. 


VoifalmlaTy of f { 1 oral j^er( tinier^. 


Arm in. Hose, 

“ \\ lino nr Pink, 

“ Yellow, 
Aeuntlms, 

Amnuiulh, Globe, 
AnmiyllK 
Anemone, Field, 

Apple Blossom, 

Arbor \ it;r, 

Annie (Wilke Robin). 
Auriruln, 

“ Scarlet, 
Bachelors' Bullous. 


Plutonic affection. 
Elegance, 

Send affection, 

Arjilice. 

Unchangeable. 

Pi uic, 

Sli kites*. 

Ti tnptntion' 
Ciieliangim: flletidsM 
Ardor in pursuit, 
Pututing 
Avarice 

Slni-'e blessedness 


Balm, 

Bnslh Sweet, 

Bay I euf, 

Bay Tree, 

Bay Wreath. 

Bee Orclim, 
Belladonna, 

Betmiy, 

Bindweed, 

Birth, 

Ulrdafont, Tinfoil. 
Bitter Sweet, A );-tit- 
shade. 


Sympathy^ 

Hatred, 

I change Inti in dying.. 
Glory, 

Kewarrt of merit. 
Industry. 

Silence. 

Surprise, 

Iltitntlily. 

Gracefulness. 

Revenge. 

Truth. 


Blacktborne, 

Bine Beil, 

Blue Bottln (Centaury), 
Box, 

Bramble, 

Broom, 

Bryony, 

BulruBh, 

Bur)* 

Buttercup. 

Butterfly Orchis, 
Cactus, 

C amelia, 


Difflcalty. 

Constancy. 

DeUcacy. * 

Stoicism. , 

Envy, Remorse. 
Neatness. 

Prosperity, 

Docility. 

Importunity. 
Childishness, Riches. 
Gayety. 

Horror. Osneu 

Unpretending excel- 






















MSOtrAOK'OF FLOWERS. 


(ItMjrKtft, Indifference. r 

■QMBertwry Be8, AckaowJud^wt 

■ 'Cfeadwnkw, "" PaiWtud error. 

Ocnulfaa, ' Woman's We. 

“ " Striped,* Refusal 


Csntanry, 


Disdain. 

Feflclty. . 

Energy la a dvanity. 
Edaeittou. 
Deception. * 
I,u*ary 4 
Eendervons. , 


BepBloeamn, 
Hyacinth, 
Indian Cm*, 
lib, Yellow, 
ivy. 


, Injustice. 

Spast, Amusement. 
Resignation. 

"Pawion. Fire, 

> Fidelity. 


Jasmine’ or Jessamine, Amiability. 


Oherry, White, Deception. 

CbtstiuH, Luxury, 

Chkdcwesd,, Rendezvous, , 

Chrysanthemum, Bed, I love. 

„•** "White, Troth. * 

* “ . Yellow, SUghtgd love. * 

Cinquefoil, Beloved dought 

Clstiui, or Red^lose, Popular favor. 
Clematis, • Mental beauty. 

“ v Evergreen, Poverty. 
Clove#, Bed, * Industry. 

Ctayes, . Dignity. 


Columbine, 

“ Purple,** 
“ Bod, 

Coriander, 

* Cowslip, 

Cranberry, 

Creases, Water,, 
Crocus, . * 

Crow Foot, # 
Currants,Bunch of, 
Cjqtress, * 

Dahlia, * 

Daisy, 
v Double, 

“ White, 

“ Red, 
Dandelion, 

Dittany, 

• Dock, 
j Dog's Bane, 

Dragon Plants, 
Ebony, 


Eglttntine(Swect Briar), Poetry. 
Eldor, Zealoustit 

Elm, » Dignity. 

Endive, ^ Frugality; 

Everlasting Pea, Lasting pi 

Everlasting Thoro, Solace in i 

. Fennel, Force. 

Fern, Sincerity. 

* " Flowering, , Faaclnntk 
Flax', « Domestic 

Forget-me-not, ForgeGmc 


Beloved daughter. 
Popular favor. 

Mental beauty.. 
Poverty. 

Industry. 

Dignity. 

Singularity. 

Folly. 

Resolute. 

Auxlous and trembling 
Concealed merit. 
Penstveness. 

Cure for h«art-acho. 

Stability 

Abuse not. 

Ingratitude. 

You please all. 
Mourning, Despair, 
Death. 

Dignity. * 

Beauty, Innocence. • 

Participation. 

Innocent. 

Beauty; 

Oracle., Coquetry. 
Birth. 

Patience. 

Deceit. 

Snare. 

DarkneSB. 


Foxglove, 

Gentian, * 
Hawkwoed, 
Hawthorn, * 
HoarA-eaae, Purple, 


Heath, 

‘ •Heliotrope, 
Hellebore, 
Hemlock, 


Ramp, 

Hotly, r 
Haosysockle, 


Zcalou specs. 

Digulty. 

Frugality; 
basting pleasure. 
Solace in ad smelly. 
Force. 

Sincerity. 

, Fascination 
Domestic Industry. 
ForgeGiuo-uot, True 
' love. 

Insincerity, a wish. 
Virgin pride. » 
Oulckslghtodness. 
Hope. ‘ • 

"Yon occupy my 

thoughts. 

Love in idletiesf. 
Solitude. 

Dayoted to you. 
Calumny, t 

You wiU cause my 
death. 

Fste. 

Fawslgbi. 

Bond of love. 


Jonquil, 

King Cup, 
Labujpttm, 

Larch, ,* 
Larkspur, Double, 
“ Pink, 
Laurel, Mountain, 
Lavender, 

Lemon Blossom, 
Lilacs Purple, 

" White, 

Lily, White, 

Lily of the Valley, 


Affection, Return. 
Wish to be rich. 
Forsaken. " 

Audacity. 

HaughtinosV 

Ficklenqps., 

Ambition, dory. 
Distrust, Assiduity. 
Fidelity Un love. 

First emotions of love. 
Modesty. 

Purity and sWeetiiesss 
Return of happiness. 


Lime, or Linden Tree, CoujugaLfldelity. 
Lobelia, * Arrogance. 


Loudon Pride, Frlvollt/ 

Lotus Flower, Estignged levy. Silence 

Love In a Mist, Perplexity. * 

Love Lies Bleeding, Hopeless,uot heurtless. 
Lnceme, Life. 

Lupine, •Voraciousness. • 

Madder, Calumny. 

Magnolia, Love of nature, 

Maiden Hair (Fern), Discretion. 

Mallow, Mild disposition. 

Mandrake,- Rarity, 

Maple, Reserve. 

Marigold, Chagrin, Pain. 

“ African, Vulgar-minded.' 

^ 11 Garden, Jealousy; Uneasiness. 

Marjoram, Blii-h-s. * 

Marsh Mallow, Humanity. 

Mignonette,,' Your qualities snrposs 

" * yonr beauty. 

Mbit, Virtue.* • [come. 

Mistletoe, Obstacles to be over- 

Moss, Maternal love. 

Mountain Ash, , Prudence. 

Myrtle, Love. 

Narcissus, Self-esteem. 

, Nasiiirtium, Patriotism. 

Nettle, Cruelty, Slander. 

Nightshade. Sorcery. Witchcraft. 

Oak Leaf, Bravery. 

Oats, . Music. 

Olive, Peace. 

Oiung,- Tree, Generosity • 

Orange Blossom, Your purity equals 

yonr loveliness 

Osier. ’ Frankness. 

Ox Eye, ' , Putlcnce, 

Pansy (Heart's Ease), Thoughts. 


Pursley, 

Pussiou Flowed 
Pea, Sweet, 

Pcacli Blossom, 
Peony, 

Periwinkle, Blue, 

' Pimpernel, 

' Ptak, 

“ Carnation, , 

“ Indian Double, 
“ Variegated, 
Plane Ttue, 

Plum Tree, 
Polyanthus, 


Feasting. 

Belief. »■ 

Respect. , , 

1 am your captive. 
Busbfulndss. 

Pleasure of memory. 
Change, 

Boldness. 

Woman’s love. 

Always lovely. 

• Refusal. 

Serious. 

Perform ymif promised 
Pride of riches. 


Polyanthus, Lilac, Confidence. 
Pomegranate, Flower, Mature elegance. 


Poppy, Red, 

•* Scarlet, 

“ While, 
Primrose, 

“ Evening, 

“ Red, 

Queen's Rocket, « 
Ragged Robin, 
Ranunculus, Garden, 
Rhudodendnin, • 
Rocket, 

Rose, Cabbage, 

" Champion, 

* “ Christmas, 

“ Dauiask, 

" Deep Red, 

“ ■ Guelder, 

Moss, 

" Musk, 

“ Cluster of, 

“ Red (bud i, 

*' - Bed (full), 

“ Thornless, 

“ Will, 

•• White, 


Consolation. 

Funtasticextravagance 

Sleep, 

Early youth. 
Inconstancy. 

! "npatronised merit. 
Faehlonabie. 

Wit. m 

Rich lb attraction. 
Manger. • 
Rivalry. 

Love's ambassador. 
Deserve my lirve^ 
Rellevfr my anxiety. 
Youthful love. 

Bashful, Lovo, 

Touch qf hQp 
Confession of love. 
Capricious beauty. * 
You churns me. 

Youth and beauty. 
Beauty. 

Ingratitude. - m 

Romance. 

Heedless of love. 


withered. Forget[pities*. 


“ York, War. • 

# “ Lancaster, Union of gpntlmeut, 

Rno. Disdain. 

Saltron, Marriage. 

Sage, Esteem. * 

Scabioys, Sweet, * Widowhood. 

Shamrock, Llght-hearteduese. 

Snap Dragon, Presumption. 

Snowdtop, Hope. 

Sorrel, Wild, Wit Ill-timed. 

Spearmint, Warmth of sentiment. 

Speedwell, Fidelity. 

Star of Bethlehem, Guidance. 

Starwort, Welcome. 

Stock (Gllly Flower), lauttlng beauty. 

Straw (Broken), Rupture. 

", (Whole), . Uni*. . 

Bund on er, Haughtiness. 

Stveet Basil, ‘ Good wiMtea. 

Sweet pul taii(Ceutauiy) Felicity. 

Sweet William, Gallantry. 

Sycamore, Curiqylty. 

Tansy, Meslstaitco. 

Thistle, Common, Austerity. 

“ Seotbb, Retaliation. 

Thorn, Branch of, * Severity. 

Thyme, Activity. 

Traveler's Jpy, Safety. 

Tulip, Bed, Declaration t 

" Variegated, Beautiful eye 

*■ Yellow, Hopeless lov 

Venus’s Looking-glass,Flattery. 

Vine Leaf, Intoxication, 


C’uriqylty. 

Meslstaitco. 

Atisterlt/. 

Retaliation. 

Severity. 

Activity. 

Safety. 

Declaration of love. 
Beautiful eyes. 
Hopeless love. 


Vloiot, Blue, 

“ SKvect, 
Wallflower, 

Wltoat, 

Willowy, Weeping, 

Woodbine, 

Woodsorrel, 

Wormwood, 

Xan(blum, 

Yew, * 
Zinnia, 


^Faithfulness. 

Modesty. 

Fidelity in misfortana. 
Prosperity. 

Forsaken. 

Fraternal affection. 
•"Boy lu absence. • 

- Sorrow in absence. 

Rudeness. . , 

Sadness. 

Absence. 












numfier of books worth reading' is so great 
* * that no person, ]»wcver great his leisure and his 

ji pffiL industry, can hope to read more t^inn a small part. 
£>f them. If all the printing presses in the world 
**«P wore stopped today, it would still be impossible for 
l i anj man in one lifetime to read all the noteworthy, 
books in literature, or indeed to exhaust the literature 
of many subjects. But new books of great interest 
and value are constantly .appearing, and between the old 
and indispensable works, and the newer works about which 
everybody is talking, even the most, universal reader must 
fool the necessity of exercising some principle of choice. 
Besides, there are so many good books that it is foolish to 
waste ono’s time in reading bad ones. We, therefore, 
append a list of standard works for the various departments 
of literature, which will enable readers to make a judicious 
selection of books on subjects in which they take an in¬ 
terest :-r- # 

ArohltactuVa.— FEnmissox's Bistory of Arrhilerfutv is expensive, 
but invaluable. Buskin's Stones if Venire, and is ciiirt * on Arehltec- 
lure are, perhaps, more distinguished Tor style than forJudgment. 
Miksay's Cathedral Bund Book* are useful (or gothic. Kastt.akk's 
History nf iheSShthle, tleriml Is good authority. C. ,T. Kiciiakdson's 
Housebuilding, and Cai.vkk and V,- x'g Vit/iisand Collages are practi 
cal works. *■> Is JI ATriKi.n’s Afnrban Home Gwrpoder- 
Aatroijomy. -Jeicag's Astronomy, Mitoueu.'s Popular Astron¬ 
omy, and Plmr.fanJ and fiteltnr Worlds, are good’ general works. Simon' 
Nswroan's Astronomy, is the most sefentifle popular treatise. ,T. P. 
fiAHKt s Mow to find Mo ntare, *is useful in conueetlon with an orrery. 

K. A 1’roctor’b work- are interesting, hut to be followed with great 
caution. Bknioos’s Sstronamy Without Mathematics is clear and sim¬ 
ple. ■ * 

A tla»OB.— Black's Atlas gfjhe World. Pot Torfs General Atlas. and 
Johnson's Atlae of the World are quite expensive* ltiiffffll. John¬ 
son ■■ ttoyal Atlae oft Modern Geography Is stilt more expensive, hut 
nohody will regret money spent in buying a f ood atlas Among*the 
smaller works, Macmu,lav's Glob., Allot of the Tl’ortddsthe best! Or 
the numerous school geijgraphies, Burnell's are as good As any. Of 
the historical atlases, Furr, van’s is the best; (lieu SemiNr.n Bryce's 
™ Allot la gojfl for physical geography 
Bible. Olejo’s History rif the Bible is well written, and trustworthy, a 
Wimjam Smith b Mijmn „ unite Old T.siament and tflstory of the Xcw ' 
are more elaborate. Brown’*# ’f-inferpi/rtlno Bible (Protest¬ 
ant, and Haydock'h Catholic FflnHy .are among the hest editions. 


3io(p , aphy«- Thomas's Cyclopedia of Biography is the standard.' 
TIketon's Dictionary of Universal Biography, and Godwin's Cyclopedia' 
if Biography are cheap, anti contain a great deal of condensed Infor¬ 
mation. Men rf the Time has a full list of English and Continental 
celebrities.; on Americans, it is of small value. To choose among the 
countless separate biographies a short satisfactory list; ip a matter of no 
small difficulty. Read all the biography you can gut Thh following 
ll*i may houseful. -American Biography ~ Wells's Lifeqf Samuel ■ 
Adams gives a yircumstnntial account of the life and times of one of 
the fathers of the American Revolution. J. T; Motwa's Life (f Juhn 
Quincy Adams Is the best, anjj latest. Chas. THr.ttcnKH't Autobiography 
of Lyman Burlier. Weiss's Life of Theodore Parker, and Spuaode's 
Aunplsof the .1 m-rfan Pulpit rejftesent a good deal of American (Bro- 
fcstanl)ecclesiastical history. Spaiik's American Btoyraphyls Inval¬ 
uable for the early history. Shea’s Life and Ejssjt of Alexander tfam- 
Itt.m, Randam 's Life of Jiff, rsou , ,f Q, and C. F. Adams’s Life qf John 
Adams, Bioei.ow's and Barton's Unit of Franklin, G. W. Greene’s 
Xathamel (freem, Barton's Life of Aaron Btnr, f*Antov's Lift of An- I 

drew Jackson, IT. C. I, odor's Life of George Cabot, H Adams’s fife id* 
Albert. Gallatin, Arnold's Lift of Abraham Lincoln, .River's lift of fit 
Madison, J. E. £ookf.’s Life of General Lee, The Memoirs of W. li. 
Bernard, G., T. Otnms’s Life of I). Webster, Brown'# Life (f Rufus 
Choate, Colton’s Henry Clay, The Life and Writings of J. V. Calhoun, 
include what is most essential for American political biography. The 
Journals ami Letters of George Tirknor is the moat I txterotdffNgJ Horary* 
biography oyer written hy an American.- Genital.Biography — 
Boswell's Johnroi is the best biography ever written: The Fngllsh 
. Mm of letters aeries, now in co'ufte of publication, is useful, especially * 
for biographies of th, English poets. Trevelyan’# Macaulay Is Inter-, 
eating Oarlu.b’s Reminiscences, The Life of Benvenuto GtlllM, G 18 - - 
Ron’s Antebtography, and Greeley,# Jternl/ecftons of a Busy Life at* 
autobiographies of value In widely differing lines, lint OreviUe Mem- 
oirt are highly seasoned. Carlyle's* Ctvmviell, and Frederick the * 
Great, nra famous. Barton’s Voltaire la good. Masson's Milton 1* , 
full, but tedious. grEnntvo's Life and Letters if Lord paeon is the 
dedjilie work on that Import ant subject, Lockhart's Life qf Beott ft 
one of the best biographies in,the language. *M onus'# Byron, Swin¬ 
burne's Critical Memoir of ft. Blake, Foster'* Life qf Swift, yd LAfS 1 
of Dickens, Irvtoq'r Michael Angelo, and Proctor's Xdrmtnd Keam, 
aro good specimens of artistic and literary blogWphy. Thackehat’s ‘ ' 
Four Georges, and I^muo ha x’F Statesmen of the Thnpqf George ILL, 
are valuable. Mrs. Bi.tphant’s Frances of Assieel, Venn's S, Franrifi 
Xfiner, cnrl Soktiiev's W 'estey, arc @Kid eceleslasttcal Wogwtphlea. D« 
(ftunrr.r'e Autobtagrap%ieal Sketch**, and OoHSRinaR’S Rhographla 
Li/eraria are valuable, especially the latter. Lubt’s Lives if Jlluefriotes 
Irishmen Is very complete. , » ■ , . , , 

Botany.— 1‘rpf. Asa Goat's text books are the best for thls'stibject. * 
Chemistry.- CooKE's Firti Pi : i,uipl,s q.mihesnlccttr'hHosophy, IUi» « 


























jvproiore bbadikg. 


SStamta.ru Chemistry, tod. Youman's Gloss /took qf CtueMstry, 
•reths be»telementary work*. ■/ 1 

-- OoEwtituttoa ot kha United $tAto*.—Coaru’* History tf bit < 

■ Omertfuftoo. SSwaaT's jOstiaies, and the FedereUitt, are best authorities . 
cShs history. Van Sous, laid* Cb/ittftullvial History, come* down 
to Polk's atimlnlstrsiloo. Story's CammrrUaritt onth* Klonstitulion It 

* ft standard, toiD&x't JScUnett qf Government U a useful Itule work. ■ 

En^lUh Conntituttflu.—Sr miss’* ConetitutUmal History 1» the 
standard. Mvxt In value, though better hnwWn, it Hallam’s. Hay's 
CoroHtiUihnal ITietoryff England begins at 1760. * - ‘ 

Correspondence.—H oiiacb Walpole's Letter* are full of gossip. 

« OftA Y'sJSeMsriiire perhaps t he besttutho language. Mme. d* Bevions’s 
teikr*, and Lady Mary Wqrtlee Montague's LeUert (ire classics. 

Crittoiwn, Art.— Hambrton’s Thought* About Art, and Con tempo- _ 
rgry French, Painter*. IIosetti's Fine Art, and Ruskih’s wotjcs la 
general. * , 

{Jrlticiam, Idterary.-sM atthew* Arnold's Essays* In Criticism. 
Lowell's Among Mg Book*, and Mg Study Wlmto&s (g series), A mold 
la easily the llrtt of living critics, '. • 

Decorative. Art— Eastlake’s Hint on Household Tael* is the 
standard work. ' . 

Dtanonology.— Omwur'trDemonology Is the latest. Dpium's Hie- * 
tgry of the Salem Witchcraft is a well-written' account of n famous <lo- 
luslon. * >: * 

Devotion.— Btmrait's Pilgrim'* Progress Is an English classic. 
Thomas a Kempis'x Imitation Qf Christ is a world classic. Keble'b 
Christian year Is likely to become a classic. 

IMotiAtariea—English.— Webstuh's Unabridged Dictionary, and 
Worcester's Dictionary (new edition) ore .the standards. French- 
Spies and Suhbnne's dictionary 1s full. The best, so far as it goes, , 
is Masson’s little Frtiuih-Eiffilish Dictionary. German- Adler's. 
Greek— Liddell and Scott'b (latest edition, revised). Italian- 
Miu.bouxk. Gkagua's small work, is useful. Latin -Andrews's, 
revised by Drisi.er ancf Short. 

Drama. — Ollier's History Qf the English Drama gives a good 
. *8000011101 the* beginning of the dr^jpa in England. Doran's Annuls 
. tf Ike EngllshhStage, and Ills Majesty's Servants, are learned im<l Ptiter- 
taintyg In regard to the dramatic profession Abbott’s Shaker/varean 
Grammah is useful not only for Shakespeare bin for all (he Kl Isabelhnn 
dramatists. Clarke's Goncordanr* to fthahrgmn'* is handy, "flic so- 
called Leopold Shakftqxare is as convenient an edition as any. Of the 
^largereditions, Dvce’s is as good ns any. Funbss’s Variorum edition Is 
the richest, in notes. The following dqtmni Ixtg ate too wdll known to 
* he more than mentioned. The. works of most of them can generally lie 
picked up at second-hand book-storex, at low prices. Beaumont and* 
Fletcher,M rs. CentuVre, Conobkvk, Dkkkeh, Drydex, Farquhar, 
Fimldino, Ford, Goldsmith, Ben JOnxon, Sheridan Knowles, C. 
Marlow, Mars ton, Massinger, Otway, Pisblk, Rows, Sheridan, 
Taiotoub^C, Henry Taylor, Vanburuh, Vit-Lrans, Webster, and 
WYcuituLY. Lahe'F Specimens of the Dramatic Ports is valuable, and 
easily to be found. 

Education — Locke, On Study and Beading; Milton, On Educa¬ 
tion; Spencer, On Education; HaRt’h On man Universities; 3r.x 
Blake's*. rlmcriea/i Schools and Colleges; Stai-nton'x, The Great 
SthootsQf England; Bbietkd’s Fkv Tears in an Em/M University, 
Forte Tsars at Tats; Porter's American Colleges. Thi- last -is books 

* will give a practical Idea of the systems of education prevalent In 
England, Germany, and America. They may bo agieeatjly supple¬ 
mented by Severance's Hammersmith , and WASHamiNE's Fair Uv- 

van/, . . * 4 ‘ • 

. Elocution.—D ay’s book Wuseful. Bacon’s Manual if .Gtsture Is 
good ffT action. Monroe’s Physical and Vocal Training Is full of 
pmctlcul-bierclsex. ^ • 

Encyclopeedlae.—Tim Britannia* has the best sclentlRc and Me-, 
rary articles. Zell's 1s short, and cheap. Chambers's Encyclopedia 
jritft American Ad’dltlons Is the most complete edition of that work, 
Appleton’s and Johnson’s are gogd. The latter is very Dill on Ameri- , 
Can subjects. , • 

Engliah Language.—M arsd'x Lecture*on the English Language, , 
And Origin and History of th* English Language, am standard works. 

* Mo*m»s’» Historical Outline* tf English. Accidence la a Useful' text 

, IM*. . * * 


Fiotion —Among the standard works are the novels o%Ib«I4S0wT 
Smollett, Scott, Cooper, «AWTHnnl|fe.litiAac*iiAT, Dtcajms, and 
Georub Etudr. After these author*, read at least one of the works of the 
novelists men Honed below. We havoltidkiited|be book ishleh seems 
to ns host. This Is, of course, a matter of personal taste, and vaany of 
our readers may prefi-r sbmu other work of the same antler. But any 
work by the authors we mention is worth* reading. We have not space ’ 
to Indicate the characteristics of the dltTetent authors ^-Lovisa M. 
Aloott, LUtle Women; Mrs, Albkanper, Her Dearest Eoe; ;H, C. ; 
Aintttsnr, The Imphmlsutore; The Arabian'Jhght's Entertainment*; 1 
B. Aurkbach, On the Heights; Jane Austin, Sense and siusi- 
bility ; Baleac, Father GorM; W. ilci Kroun, Vuthrk; W. BlacE, A 
Princess of Thule; W. Blackhore, Lorna Doone; Charlotte Bronte, 
Jan* Eyre; fare. Burkett, Lose o’ Lotbrie ; Miss Burney, EmlUta; 

G. W. Cif/BLE, The OrandUsimes • OErvaVteb, Don Quixote; A. yon 
Chahisso, Peter SchlemDU^ AVilkie Collin*, The Woman la Wffte; 
Mrs. Craik (Miss Mulock), John Halifax. Omtlemun ; Daniel pg Foe, 
TtoHnson Crusoe; Jas. de Mills, The Dodge Club; MniE. pa Stahl, 
Corinne ; B. Bishaelt, Vivian Cfrey; G. Ebers, Vania ; Mrs. Edwards, . 
Archie Lowell; 9. Frettao, Debt and Deedit; 3. W. von dioBTHE, ' 
’ iVdhelm Melster ,' O. Goldsmith, The Vicar of Wakefield; Thomas 
riAnoY,*/''«/• from the Madding Crowd; llncT Harts, Gabriel Cbet¬ 
ray ; O. W IIoi.uss, Elsie sVemier; W. I). Howells, A Foregone Con¬ 
clusion ; T. H^osies, Tom Drown at Oxford; Victor Huoo, Lm Miner- 
able*; \V. Ibvinu, BractbridgeHall; II. James, Jim., The Portrait cf o*e 
Duty; 3. F. Kennedy, Horse-Shoe Robinson; Charles KinuslsY, 
jiypatla; Henry ^inoxlky, 'The HUlyars and the Burtons: Lb SauE, 

Gil Bias; C. Lkyer, Harry Lorreqner ;'H. W. Longpkllowa Hyperion ; 
Lord Lytton (E. Bui.wer'i, The t'ortone; Geohbs MacDoVaj.o, Dur-iti, 
Etqlnbfood; “ E.Mars.i^t,*’ Gold Elsie; Captain Marryatt, Midship- 
-muii Easy; Q. MerediTi^ The Tragic Vvnuidlans; Mrs. Olyphant, * 
Carbngford; E. A. Fob, Tales; Jane Porter, The Scottish Chiefs ; 

Mrs Kadclippe, The Mysleiies cf Vdatpho; 0- Reads, Cloister and ' 
Hearth; S. Richardson, Clarissa Marlowe;- G. Rand, Consuelo; F. 
Spielhaobn, Problematical Characters; L. Stekne v Trie!ram Shandy ; 
Mrs. Stowe, Unde T,ben's Vahid; 3. Swipt, Gulliver's Travels; A. 
Trollope, Hprchester Towers ; Tuboenepp, Virgin Soil; 8. Warren, 

Ten Thousand a Tear; Mlks Tongs, The Heir Q&Rtdciijft. 

Fine Arts —Clement’s Legendary A> t, and Mrs. Jamieson’s books 
■ are useful for tlje legends so much used by'painlera and sculptors 
I.ubkex) History Qf Art end History of Sculpture. Kusi.En’x Hand¬ 
books give a general idea of the subject. Winckbi.mann's History tf « 
Ancient Art, exhausts thatpart of art. tilEMENT’s Handbook of Paint- , 
ers and Sculptors contains much information. 

■Gazateers.—LirpiNcoTT'9*/V/j/w//«' i)/j' ttasetcsr is the beat. 
Geography.— Ritter's Com/>aratii<e Geography is me standard. 
Geology— Dana's Manual tf Geology and Text Book Qf Geology. 
Lyeli-’s Elements of Geology, and Hitchcock's JMementary Geology 
give a fair knowledge of this subject. • * 

Government —He Tocrueyille’s Democracy In Anieiira As indis¬ 
pensable to Hie xtndeut of American Institutions. Mulporo's The Xa- 
ftmi is a thoughtful study af ll^e same subject. Other good hooks ars ' 
Lamphehe's V. s Government, Nonmiorp’s Polities for Young Ameri¬ 
can*. and A’/hing's OonernSneut Class-bQok. A thong recent hooks og 
the Kngllsh Cdv rnment aie Gladstone’s The Country aiyt the Gocern- 
mrnt. Pai-oravcs House of Commons, and Sr SKY Bqiresentatlve Gov- • 
eminent in England.., * 

Gymnaatice -Blaikik’s How to Get Strong ia concise, clear, and 
-practical. 

HUtory—Ancient —Rawimpom’s Manual of Ancient History and 
Five Great Manarthirs, give a good Mat of ancient history. Smith's 
Ajicienl HUtory of the World may bg read In connection vyl.li them. 

Hlatory -vAmerican.—HiLDREtH’s Hiftory cf the United State* is 
the best. Bryant’s (really Gay'sS comes down Jo the, presenPtJine. 
T.osxino's Pictorial HMoiy, is auxeful, popular work. Lodge's Short . 
History of the English (Wank* in America gives a graphic, ^pcount of 
society, tnn.iner*, etc., in the (Hdoiiieii. Scroulbr’s Histhry tgf th*. 
United Stotts, etc.. Is the newest work on the fcbjoet BancbosT’s 
, Bistort/ goes into full detail-. There are good small histories by Hygsin- * 
son and Swinton. Spark's Lift and Times tf fFuelilngfon is a vate* 
able work. A good history of the civil war remains to Be w||tteik ’ 
Draper’s History cf the Amclicm dvS War alms at a aefeutillc treat- 
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JUDICIOUS RBADIWG. 


mem. rULLARtPs Southern^fistory of the War considers tlws sub¬ 
ject from a Bnutheru sUndjjWnt; mta jEWKnaoN Davis's redhnt 
Memoir*. Headley** BOd An butt’s books (ire interesting rather (Kan 
trustworthy^ Watsuw. and Patton's lhatm y of Hit V"Ued States 1* a 
popular, Illustrated work. Paukman’s different liistoriev, snob a* The 
Cons piracy *(f Pontiac are models of style, and to be depended 
upon, * * * 

HlRtory—Englieh.-i.i hoard's History if England is the most 
impartial general history. Green's J/utrl History of the English Peo¬ 
ple gives the moat graphic account of English history every written, In 
a popular form and in a smull Compass. Fiikkman’s Old English His¬ 
tory for Children is Indispensable for the lime preceding the conquest. 
If is History of the Norman Conquest baa .superseded alt oilier works 
upon the subject. Macaulay and Froudk have treated brief )ieriods 
brilliantly, but their works are* full of prejudice and misstatement. 
:>ra Mahon’s England under A a in' is trustworthy. McCarthy s Uis- 


Lor^TMAiio.v’B England under Anne is truiAworthy. 
firy of Our jjjwn Times is a useful work. The diaries of Evelyn and 
of Pee vs throw much light upon-the reigns ot Charles It., and Janies 
II., Eti<l are full of entertaining gossip. 

History ■ German. —AficazKL's History if Germany. Koluanch’s 
History iff' Germany; Buyer's Holy Homan Empire, and Coxa’s 0 
History of the House of Austria will give a good Idea ot Geftnan hie- 
tory. 

Hiafory Grecian Whoever la unable to find’’ tSmeto read the 
•great histories by Gkotb, Thiblwai.l, and C'URTltrs will find mne It eon- 
denned Information in HmituV Student's History of tlreew. Finlay's 
History ffjyGrrerf has the later history. MaHAFry s Social Life id 
Greeks is ueefnl in connection with the political histories. 

Dilatory- French. -Kitchin’s History if frame Is the best ac- 
Couut iii a small compass. The Student's Hjslbry of France la son- 
densed and fair, M ichklkt's is brilliant, lrat often misleading. 

Hi*tory -Roman. —M o m M i R n's Is (lie standard for the earlier his¬ 
tory-; Giehon’s for the last days of the empire. JLjodbll’s Student's 
History of Home and Smith’s Simpler History of Borne are useful, short 
histories. * * , 

History- Irish. -McGee's History of Ireland, mi d Moore's His¬ 
tory of Ireland are useful. IlA'vtnTy's National Ilintor^tf Ireland is 
considered impartial Snd reliable. 

History-Italian.-. M achiavelh's History of Florence ; Ranks's 
History qf the Popes, and Sismondi’s Italian ■Brjnihlics will give a gene¬ 
ral idea ol Italian history. 

History—Spanish. - Mrs. Cau-’ott's History ef Spain and Por¬ 
tugal, and Dovm'au’s History of Spain and Portugal are the best general 
work" In English on Peninsular history . They are not especially good, 
however. Prescott's histories should of course, be read, for the 
special periods which they cover. 

Literature Americ ip Ti lth's History of American Literature 
has superseded all other works upon that subject, Richardson’* 
Primer rtf American Literature gives a good deal of Information hi a 
very condensed form. 

Literature—English. --Taink'" History of English literature 
gives a brilliant sketch. Cuail's HUhmj'of English Literature and 
Language Is a standard work. ChaM anna's Uyclopadla of English 
* Literature is excellent for reference. 

Logic Avon's Logic, and Rain’s System of Logic are enough for 
the general reader. Sir \V Hamilton and Mill may be read by those 
who wish to go det|ifr nito the subject. 

Metaphysics -Lewes's History of Philosophy and Ritter’s History 
of Philosophy give a (feiierM view of Ihe subject. Bain’s Ment.nl 
Science, Haven's Mental Phiiosyphy am! Moral Philosophy, aud Bow¬ 
en's edition ol SP w, Hamilton’s Mstuphysus are useful, especially 
the last, St'KNCBK's Ptychnlogyme rather difficult. Bacon, Lucre, 
Ftcugi, Kant, and Comte reqairtynure study .than most*persons have 
linfe for. 




WAtwup’aJteraf 



Moral Scleaoa.—Horitnw'i Marat Mem* 

Science are sufficient. - ■; 

Phyriology.—lloxurv ’« PAyHalogy U thabost,. 

Upon the subject ever Writ ten. , :j 

Poetry.—W ako's English Post* la the beet wotk for pessdn# of 
moderate meins. It does BOt eon tain every-thtag, to be 
contains the best. The biographical aid critical aketohreto It, t a. are 
of high value. Bryant* Library if PoetrEEmd Song, aiffi Loksitbl- 
uiWs Poems ef Karen, at* fbsts and Poetry <Jf Europe are« ‘ ’ 1 
lections. Percy's Jteliques, containing .ill© old ballads, Cun 1 
up cheaply, cun.n'a English Ballads is a much bettor wsrk' 

- Pkhot’s, but expensive. As it is useless to read any other than,good 
poetry, only poets of universally acknowledged merit arc included in 
our (1st. Read (and own if you can afford it) the whole or greater part 
of the works of Matthew Arnold, Kdwin Arnold, Hubert Rrowr- 
ino, Mrs- IVtowsiNo, Bnr ant, Burns, Samuel Butler, Byron, 
Campbell, CHAUCEg <G ilman's edition),Clotum, Co lkwijo * ,Colu*a 
Cowley, Cowjur, CbPsre, Donne, Drtden, Emerson, Goldsmith, 
Gray, Oeojioi? Herbert, Herrick, Holmes, Homkr (Chatman's 
translation), lloon, Keats, Bonoekllow, Lowell, Marvell, Milton, 
Moons, Monnis, Poe, Pope, Pniptt, Koukiis, Rosetw, Scott, Share- 

SCRARE, SuKLLKY, SpENHEK, SwTNUURNR, IfATAJID TaYLOU, TENNYSON, 
Thompson, Vmun. (Pbyivkn’b translutiiui), Waller, Whitman, #»»■ 
Tir.li, ami Worok worth. • 

Political Economy.-BmvEN’s Political Economy, Perry's Ele¬ 
ments of Political Economy, Mrs. Fawcett's Political, Economy for 
Beginners, and Fawcett’s Manual of IhMIcal Economy ar^useful to 
the beginner. Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations is a standard authority. 
Mill's fiinciplenof Pu/ltlml Economy, tail System of Political Economy 
are clearly and cogently written, and may he read after the above. 

Science, Natural. -The International tkientifle Series, containing 
books by such men as Huxley and Tyndall, is a good and cheap 
scientific library lu itself. Wells's Science if Qomrnon Things is packed 
wiili useful information. GanOt’s Physics, and Balpouh Stewart’s 
Physics are valuable elementary works (The flrst requires considerable 
study ) Tyndall's, Vn Sound 1* all the ordinary reader will want on 
the subject of lu ousiles. Tyndall On BudlatUm, and Airy’s l iiUuta- 
tion Theory if Optics arc enough on optics. Huxley’s Lay Sermons 
and Addresses, Sveni ed’s Principles of Biology, Tyndall's fragments 
of Selena , and Vouman’s Correlation and Conservation if force* are 
mure generally interesting. 

Science, Social. -Spencer’s Si rial Stance la thoughtful, however 
much tve may dissent from hls^ontlusions. The same may be mild of 
H. C Carey’s Pnndjilssof Social Science, and Fawcett’s Essays on 
Political and Social Subjects. 

Travels and Voyages -/he number of these la so vast th«t it Is 
Impossible to mention many discriminatingly. Beside*, hardly*any 
traveler is so stupid as not to h« able to give some Infonii^lou about 
tlie country which he visits. Bayard Taylor’s yforks of travel are en- 
terlalnlng; so are C. D. Warner's. 8. L. Ci embns’s (Marx Twain; 
Innocents Alirowl Is vasrly amusing. KikblakVb Eothra is perhape 
the best book of Eastern travels ever written. The work* of the tarty 
travelers, Matodevhl* and Marco PolO deserve especial men I Ion, 
Emekson's English Traits, and Hawthorne’s Our Old*Roms apd 
English Note-Books are the most valuable American account* of English 
society. Mackenzie’s Russia is a standard work. 8jr FuANCii Head's 
faggot if french SHcts is very entertaining. Hiu abd’s Six Months in 
Italy, hikHIowell's Italian Journeys, and Venetian Life are at the beet 
work* of Italian travel. _ Sit F. Head’s Bubbles from (he Biviuisn is a 
vt-ifaclotis bit of German travel, Savare’s Picturesque Ireland Is an at¬ 
tractive work, and contains much valuable information. HacKsnxu*?* 
A Year In Spain. Hays's CaetlUad Days, and Hare's Wanderings in 
Sfialn are to h<; eouftnended. G. W Cimuiatg Nile Notes, and The 
llonmdjl in Syria are delightful reading. 
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FROM AMERICAN STATESMEN. 

John Adam*. -It [Tbo 2nd day olfijuly, 177b, When the Declaration of 
. Mnependence w»* reported] ought to be commembmted as the day of 
deliverance, by solemn acta of devotion to God Almighty, It ought to 
he solemnized with pomp and parade, with shown, games, sports, guns, 
bells, bonfires, and illuminations, from one end of this continent to the 
other, from this time forward forevermore.— Letter to Mrs. Adana. 
John Ctuinoy Adams. -'This Is (he last of earth.' I am coutent. [Said 
when stricken with paralysis in the Capitol, 1848.) 

John A. Bi*.— If any man attempts to haul down the American Sag," 
shoot him down. (18011] «- * 

Status Ohoate.—Glitlerlng generalities.— letter to Maine \Yhtg Com¬ 
mittee. We Join ousadves to no party that does not carry the flag, 
and keep step fo (he music of the UMon.- Latter to Ike Whig Vrnven- 
* flow. 

Benjamin Franklin. —There never was a good war or a bad peace.— 
Letter to J. Quincy, 1773. They that caujjivc up essential liberty to ob¬ 
tain a little temporary safety deserve neither liberty noi safety.- His¬ 
torical Review <tf PtmisylyaMa 

IJlysass 8. Grant.—1 propose to fight it out on this line If It takes all 
.huneief. —Dispatch. Let us have peace .—Inaugural Address. 

Horace Greeley .•“The way to resume [specie payment*! is l<> resume. 
—Young man, go West I 

Patrick Henry.—1 know not what course others inay take, but, as 
for me, give me liberty or give me death \—Sjkech 4« the Virginia 
Baum of Burgesses, 1775. • 

Andrew Jackson.-^Our Federal Unlonj it must be preserved.— 
Speech^ 1830. 

Thomas Jefferson —Error of opinion may be tolerated where reason 
is left free to combat It .—Inaugural Address. If a due particiption of 
‘ office t* S matter pt right, how are vacancies to be obtained ! Those 
by death are few ; those by resignation none.— Latter to a Committee 
Of the Merchants cf New Haven, 1801. We hold these truths to he self- 

evident : d»»t all molt ate created equal. —Declaration of In- 

dependence. We mutually pledge to each other our lives, our fortune*, 
and our sacred honor.—/bid, 

Henry Lee.—To th# memory of the man, first In war, first In peace, 
first in the hearts of his countrymen .—Eulogy on Washington, 17flB. 
Abraham Lincoln. —That government otjhe people, by the people, 
for the peopJI, sh&U not perish from Hie earth .—Gettysburg Speech, 

' Mas. Wtth malice toward* none, with charity for all, with firmness in 
*the right, as God gives us to seif the right.— Inaugural. Address, 1885. 
William L Maroft.-To the victors belong the spoils of the enemy.— 
Speech In the Senate, 18®. 

CkurlasC. Pinckney—Million* for defense, (but not one cent for 
tribnte. [In answer to the French Direciory, 1788.] 

Joal&h 4l>incy.- < t’oder God We are dotegnlned that, wheresoever, 
whensoever, or howsoever, we shall be called upon to make our exit, 
we Will die freemen.— Observations on the Boston Port BUI, tTW. 
William H. Seward.—There it a higher law than the Constitution. 

—Speech, 1858, An irrepressible conflict [between alavory »ud free- * 
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George Washington.— To be prepared tor war is one of the most 
effectual means of preserving pence, --Speech to both Houses of Con¬ 
gress, 1700. * « 

Damlel Webster.—Be smote the rock of the national resources and 
abundant stfeamsof revenue gushed forth. He touched the dead corpse 
of public credit,, and It sprang upon its tixl.—Siieeih on Hamilton. 1 
whn bom an American, 1 live an American, I shall die qn American,— 
Speech, July 17,1850. Independence now and lndependeqj^ forever.— 
Eulogy on Adams and Jefferson. Liberty and Union, now and forever- 
one and Inseparable.— Second S/ieech <w Foote's Jitsolttlior One coun¬ 
try, one constitution,vine destiny.— Speech, March 15th, 1887. 8ca of 
upturned tscdS,—Speech, September 30th, 1842 Sink or swim, live or 
die, survive or perish, 1 give my hand ami my heart to this vote. [Sen¬ 
timent attributed to John Adams.)— Eulogy on Adame and Jefferson-— 
Whose morning drum-beat following the sun, end keeping company 
whh the hours, circles the eaijhavlth one continuous and unbroken 
strain of the martini airs of England - Speech,, May 7th, 1834. 

Robert OTWinthrop.—A star for every State, and a'State for every 
star.— Address at Boston, 1862. ‘ 

. • 

FROM ENGLISH STATESMEN. 

Edmund Burke.— All government, Indeed every bjimnn benefit and 
enjoyment, every virtue and every prudent act, is founded on compro¬ 
mise and barter. Speech on Conciliation with America. , 

Am} having looked to government for bread, on the very first scarcity 
they will I urn and bite (be band that fed them. — Thoughts and Details 
on Scarcity. * 

Early end provident fear Is the mother of safely.— Speech on the Peti¬ 
tion of (he Unitarians. 1 would rather sleep in the southern corner St 
a little country churchyard-than in the tomb of the Capnlet*.— LetLq 
to Matthew Smith. 

That chastity of honor which felt a stain like a tvonnd— Reflections 
on the Revolution in France. The age of,chivalry Is gone. Tbatpf 
soplilstere, economists, aud calculators has succeeded.—Rid. Ifie 
unbought grace of life, the cheap defense of nations, the nurse of 
manly sentiment and heroic enterprise is gone.— Ibid. They made 
and recorded a sort of Institute and digest of anarchy .called the 
Rights of Man .—On the Army Estimates. Kings will be tyrants lYom 
‘ 1 policy, when subject* ate rebel* from principle.— Reflection* an the 
Revolution In France. Vice it.6e,!f*!n»t half it* evil, by losing *U it* 
grossness.- Ibid. What shadow we are, and what shadows we par 

„ sue. —Si>ach at Bristol on Dectirwig the Poll. 

George Cunning-—1 called the New world fftto existence to redress 
the balance of tbo Old.— King's Message, 1826. 

William Pitt, Earl of Chatham —Confidence is a plant of Mow 
growth.— Speech, 1786. If 1 were an American, as I am an Englishman, 
* while a foreign troop was landed in my confitry, I wonld never lay 
down my arms, never, never, never.— Speech, 1777. Where law end*, 
tyranny begin*.— Speech, 1770. 

William Pitt r 1 18061.—’Necessity is Ihe argument of tyjantv, It 

ia the oread of alavea .—Speech m the India BUI, 1J83, 

















FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS/ 


• FROM THE ESSAYISTS. 


Tu— jT) Ad&iaon,—Much may bo ntU on both side*.— .Spectator. 

Tbere U no living with thee, nor without thee.—74lcf. 

■p fr Oarlyl*.—All true work is sacred.— Work- Literature la the 

thought thinking aonla.— Sssays. The true university of these 
<tay» la a collection of bodks.— Heroes and Hero Worship. Sj^cch 
Isgreai, hot silence (a greater— Putt and Prttenl. What Is done, is 
doue.—Ewaya. 

jtalph Waldo Emeraou-Al. mankind love a lover.—ASwnj/ on 
ljum. Genius bon own nobly •-Letters ibid Social Aims. I should as 
soon think of swimming across Charles River when I wish to go to 
Boston, as of reading all my books Jit originals whenJ have them 
rendered tor me in my mother tongue.—O k Books Is not marriage 
an open question, when It Is alleged .... that such y are In 
theJnetitutldn wish to get out, and such as are out wish to get In?— 
Ssmy bn Montaigne. Thought is the property of him who can enter¬ 
tain It.— Essay on Shakstgmre. 

Charles Lamb*—A clear lbre, a clean hearth, and the rigor of the 

,giune_ hips- Battle's Ophiianfon Whist. Hooks which arc not bookB. 

—Detached Thoughts on Bools. If dirt was trumps, what hands you 
would h^ld.— Lamb's Snjipers. Neat, not Randy.—Letter tosWords- 
worth. Not if I knowlhyself at sY..- ‘fhedMd and New Schoolmaster. 
Sentimentally 1 am disposed to harmony, but organically J*am 
• Incapable of a tune.—.1 Chapter on Ems. 

ThomaA Babington Macaulay.— In that temple of silence »nd 
reconciliation. (Westminster Abbey. \- Essay on Warren Hastings. 
Nobles byiglhe right of an earlier creation, and priest- by the interpo¬ 
sition of a mightier hand.— Milton. She 1 the Roman Catholic Chun k] 
"may Bill) exist In undhninlshed vigor wlich some traveler from New 
Zealand sbqll, In the midst or n vast solitude, take hi* stand on « 
broken arch of London Bridge to sketch the ruins of St. Paul's.— AV- 
view of Banks's History of the Popes. 

Sir Richard Steele.— To love her [Lady Elizabeth Hastings] was a 
liberal education.—7Vi« Tattler. 


PROM LAWYERS AMD JUDGES. ‘ 

Lord Avonmore,— He [Sir William Blackslono] U was thatflrsl gave 
to the law the air of a science. He found it a skeleton, aud clothed it 
with life, color and complexion , he embraced the cold statue, and by 
his Couch It grew Into youth, health, and beauty.- On Bluckatunr. 

’Sir WilHam BJaokatone —It [the English navy? is . . . the 
floating bulwark of our inland.— Commentaries. Time whereof the 

‘ ^memory df man runneth not to the contrary.— Ibid. ■ 

Henry, Lord Brougham —The schoolmaster Is abroad —Sjieech. 
Jan. 29, 1828. The w bole-machinery of the Stale, all the apparatus of 
the system, and,Its varied workings, end in bringing simply twelve 
good men into the bo x.—Present Slide of the Law. 

Sir Edward Coho.— A man’s house is his castle.— Third Tntditute. 
Reason Is the life of ihe law : nay. the common law itself is nothing 
else but reftson .—First Institute. The gladsome light ol jurispru¬ 
dence.-/Wtf. They [corporal ion*] cannot commit treason . . for 
they have n« souls.— Beptyts, rut. 10. , 

Tnomas, Lord Denham - -A delusion, amockery.andasnare —Case 
Of O’ Connell against the Q-ie, a 

Sir John Holt.— The bctler day the better d<H'i[.—Air Wiltium Moofe's 
Case. B^ymoni's Tle/nirts. 

Lord Stowed. "A dinner lutij^cates business.—Boswell's Johnson. 
The, elegant simplicity of the three per cents.—Cumpbell’s Lives of 
Ihe Lord Chain,this * 

Lord Thurlew— The accident of ^accident .—Speech in Iteply to the 
Duke of Grafton. When I forget my sovereign may my God forget 
me - Brough sen'» StaWstneri of the Time of George Ilf. 

PROM MEN OF SCIENCE. 

* 

I-ouis Agassiz. - I cannot afford to make money. 

John Kepler.—It [his book] may well waftu century fora reader, as 
God lua waltt^d six thousand years for an observer.—Quoted in Brew 
ster's Marty re gf Be l elite s 

Sir Isaac Newton. - To myself 1 seem to have been only a boy play. 


lag on (he sea-shore, asd diverting myself now and then in fiadbf a ' 
smoother pebble or a prettier sbell tlum ardinaty pwhlbt the.great 
* ocean of truth lay all undiscovered before me.—QOotadia Brewator’a 
Memoirs of Newton. * ^ i * " ^ 

»' PROM THE HISTORIANS. ., ■ /Y , a 
Edward Hyde, Lord Clarendon. -A hetf to contrive, a toogue to . j 
persuade, and a band to execute aby JnlOTtof ,—History of the Be- 

Mian. *• , '/{ ", 

'Edward Gibbon—AH that is bnmlh must retrognlde if 11 do not - 
advance.— Incline and Fall of thtPBoman Umpire. History , 

' is . . . little more than the register of the crimes, folHeg, and mis¬ 
fortunes of* mankind,— Ibid. I was never lee* alone than When by , 
myself.— Memoirs, Revenge is pjofltahle ; gratitude to expensive.— 
Decline gnefFaU of the Roman Empire. 

David Hun*s.~ The sport of it; [bear-baiting], not the inhumanity, 
gave offcDBe.— iristoryj^England.' ... 

Thomas Baping-ton Macaulay.—There were genOetoen and there 
were seamen ill the navy of Charles 1J. But the seamen were nor 
gentlemen, and the gentlemen werenot women.—History of England. 

PROM THE NOVELISTS. , 

Miguel do Corvaatss.— Blessings on him who Invented Bleep .—Don 
Quixote. Every one Is as Rod'kas made hint, and oftentimes a great 
deal worse.. -PM. He had a face like ,* benediction —Ibid. Let me 
sit where I will, that Is the upper.end.— Ibid. Patience, and shuffle 
the cards.—fftid. Saucho Panr.a 1 am, unless I wa* changed 1» the 
cradle— Ibid. 

.Charles Dickens — A demd, damp, moist, unpleasant body. [Remark 
of Mnntalinl .*]—Nicholas Nlekleby. Barkis is willin '.—Band Copper 

field. Ha’penny be demd_ 'Nicholas Nlekleby. In a Pickwickian 

sense — Phku'lck Pays is. Literary man with h woctlen kg.—Our 
Mutual f'nmU. May Ihe wlngof friendship nfver moult a feather.— 
Old Curiosity Mop. My life fa one demd horrid grind.— Nicholas. 
Nirkhby. Bamivel, Samivtl, bevaro of the vldders. [See Weller •]-- 
Pickwick pipers. Tough i» J. B.—Tongh and de vil ish sly. [See Bag- 

• stock .*]-Bombey and Son, «Wliutever was required to be done, the 
Cm umlocution Ofticc was beforehand with all tho public c[epart- 
menfs in the art of perceiving How Not To l)u It .—Little Dotrlt. 
When found, make a note of. [See Cuttle .*]-- 1 Dornbty and Spn, „ 

Maria Edgeworth.--The bore is usually considered as harmless] of 
of that class or irrational bipeds who hint only thelHselvea, - Thoughts 
on Bores. 

George Eliot.—1 could not live In peace if I pat the Shadow df a 
willful sin between myself and God.— The Milt on the Floss. More 
helpful than alltiuman wisdom Is one draught at simple human pity 
that will not forsake us. -JAM. The beauty of a lovely woman Is like 
music .-A dam Bede.. Thought's arc so great—ar’n’t they, slrT They 
seem to lie upon us like a flood.- Ibid. Vanity Is 111 at case under 
indifference; us It nilemcss is under tho hive which It cannot return.— 
f Dltniel Dironda Wlrat furniture, can give such fitslsh to nroojn us a 
[ Under woman’s face '—Ibid. 

I Henry Plelding.— An author ought to consider himself, not a* a 
gentleman who gives a private eleemosynary I real, but rutber Bagno 
who keeps a public ordlnury, at which all. person* nro welcome tqf 
their money—Tom Jones. “He [Garrick h^' Hamlet') the best 
player!” flies Partridge, contemptuously sneering. “Why I canid 
actus well as he myself. I am sure, if I bud seen a ghost, 1 should 
, have looked In ihe very Sfljnc inauncr.snd done Justuses did. . . . 
Whf, Lord help roe! any man, that Is any good mail, that bad 
such a mmher, would have done exactly tile ssmn,"—JMd. Rhynes . 
are <li fHmlt things.— Amelia. 

Oliver Wendell Holme* —The Brahmin caste ft. e., the New Eng- 
luml aristocracy;.—Elsie Vernier. 4 

Henry James, Jr.—Not mnch talk—a great, sweet silence.— A 

• Bundle of Letters. Rotten betoie It to ripe [American civilisation,]— 

Ibid. « *’ 

Samuel Johrreon.- -The endearing oleganee of female friendship.— : 

*’ See “ Celebrated Characters iff Fiction " In another part of tha 

book, J „ ;■ : 













PBOSE QlTOTAIIOSrS. 


,, ' Bae&hu. Who Haten wlty credulity to the whlBpere of fancy, tad 
nursae with eagflrnees.the phantoms of hope—ibid, 

•Hoary W|kMrirail*0»g»#Uoif -ilttt»J« <4 the universal language 
of mankind,-*<?sfre-*!eT. 

i Bacauei Lov«—For dr&mcs always go by eemthfaries, my dear.-* 

' Rory C-Moa. Boproof an her Up*, but * smile In kerwye—/M</. 

Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton —X do loves poetry, sir, specially the 

sacred.—ISipm* ArtdH. Laws die, books never_ Rithetieu. 

Sir Walter Scott-— My foot is on r«y native heath, and my name la 
, MacGregor .a- ifoO Roy. Seated oat of tils seven senses.— Ibid. Sea of 
Upturned faces,[Often attributed to Daniel Webster.] The 
longest kingly line in Europe . . . rims bach to a successful 1 
soldier.— Woodstock- House the lion from Ills lair.—The Talisman. 
Thfre’s a good time coming. -rBob Boy- 
Bit Philip Sidney.—High erected thoughts seated Wn the heart of 
courtesy.— Arcadia- My doarf my better half.— Bid. The many- 
headed multitude —Ibid. They arc never alone that are acooinpanled 
with noble thought*.— Ibid. ‘ ' * 

Tobias Smollett. One wit, like a knuckle of ham tn *oup, gives a 
zest and flavor to the dish, but more than one serves only"to spoil the 
. pottage.. llmnphrey Clinker. 

Laurence Sterne. —do, poor devil [a fly], get thee gone; why should 
I hurt thee ? This woild Is surely wid«.enough to hold both thee and 
me. -■■ TnSlrarh' Shandy. God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb. 
[A translation of tho French proverb: A brebls tondve Bleu meerire le 
tent.] —Sentimentnl Journey. ‘‘Our ahnies swore terribly in Flan¬ 
ders,'' criedTJtideTojjy, "but nothing to this."— Tristram Shandy. 
The-recordlug angel, us he wrote it (an oath] down, dropped a tear 
upon the word and blotted it oat forever.— [bid. "They order,” 
said 1, ** this matter better in France."— Sentimental Journey 
Harriot Beecher Stow*. ~ Cause fh wicked; I la. i s mighty wicked, 
anyhow. J can't, help it —Top*y In Uncle Turn's Cabin. 

William Makepeace Thackeray. - It is best to love wisely, no 
doubt: btit to love, foolishly Is Hllter than not to lie able to love at 
all.—Not a hero, but a man and a brother.— Ibid. Novel 
without a hero. —Vanity Fair. Pretty voice, but no cultivation— 
Kmcomes. “ Why Pull Mall Gazette.i ” asked Wagg. “ Because the 
editor whs bora at Dublin, the subeditor at pork; because the pro 
prfetor lives In Paternoster Bow, and the paper is published^!! Cath¬ 
arine Street, Strand,—Pender, rris. 

• 

EROJ& THB PHILOSOPHERS AMD MORALISTS. 
Lord Bacon.—A little philosophy Inclineth a man’s mind to atheism, 
hut depth In philosophy bringeth men's rulnds about to religion— 
Essay XVI. Books mast follow sciences, and not. sciences books— 
Proposition toneff ing Amendment qf (he Law. t'leauncsn of body was 
ever,esteemed to proceed from a due reverence to God .—Advancement 
qf Learning, Come home to men's business and bosoms.— Dedication 
to the Essays. For the glory of the Creator and the relief of man’s 
estate.—A- ef Learning, (iod Almighty tlrsf planted afamhm.— Essay 
XlfVL He that hath wife and children hat* given hostages to for¬ 
tune ; for they Rrc Impediments to great enterprises, either of virtue 
or mischief.— Essay Vlll. Histories make men wise; poets, witty; the 
mathematics, sublime: natnrql philosophy, deep, moral,.grave ; logic 
, and rhetoric, able to contend. - Essay l. Beaming maketh a full man, 
conference a ready man, and writing an exact man.— Ibid. Some 
books are to be tasted, others swallowed, and some few to be chewed 
and digested.— Ibid. Virtue \s like precious odors, most fragrant 
when they ore Incensed [burned] or crushed.—finny F 
JeMmy Bontham —The greatest happinpssof the greatest, fiumher 


[the phfase ‘is taken from Beocarla] Is the foundation of morula aud 
legislation,— Wab-ks, Vol. X.'p. 148. 

Hoary St- Johri. Viacount Bolinybroka— I have read .... 
y»at history is philosophy teaching by eiamplc.— On the Study and 
Use of History. • 

■ Sir Thom* a Browne —Man is a noble animat, splendid In asbes antF 
penapous [magnificent] In the grave.— Ijfn Burial. Blch with the . 
spoils ot nature,—Retiglo-Mettkl. 

thom .aa Fuller.— Learning hath gained most by those books which 
the printers have lost.- The Holy and the Profane State. Often the 
cockloft Is empty In those whom nature hath built many stories high. 
—Ibid. Th* imuge of Gpd . . . .Cut in lvdry— Ibid. The pyra- 


mldaghemfelves, doting wKh sgs, bays fotgottea (he n«nts of their 
founder*.— DM. They that many ancient people, merely, * expecta¬ 
tion to bury them, hang themselves, in hogpthat one will come nod mil 
the halter.—/ bid. To smell of fnnh earth la wholesome for the body; 
no less ore thoughts of mortality cordial to the soul.—/W/. 

Bishop Joseph Hall.—Death borders span oar birth, tsd oar cradle 
glands in the grave,-- Christian Moderation, 

Thomas Hobboa.—Tbe life of man solitary, poor, nasty, briStlsb, aud 
short.— TSk Leviathan. * * 

Samuel Johnson--Hl»4Dflvid Garrick’s) death eclipsed, tbe goyety’ 
of nations] aud Impoverished the public stock of harmless pleAurc.— 
Life qf Edmund Smith. d , ' 

(Ur JamemMaokintoat — Disciplined inaction— Causes qf the Revo¬ 
lution qf 1688, The frivolous work of polished Idleness.—Dissertation 
on Ethical Philosophy. Wise and masterly inactivity,— Yindici* 
(lalllca. a ■* 

William Paley —Who can refute a sneer l- Moral Philosophy. # 

* FROM POLITICAL WRITERS. 

1 * 
“ Jtxnlua.”—I do not give you to posterity as a pattern to imitate, bnt 
as an example to deter.— Letter XII. To the Duke qf (Jrqftm. 
Private, credit is wealth, public honor is security.— LeUerOXLII. The 
dffuirqf the Falkland nlands. 

John Milttfa —A good book Is the precious life-blood of a master 
spirit embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond a lifer-" 

. Areopagitica. ’As good almost kill a man us kill a good book.— Ibid. 

1 cannot praise n fugitive and cloistered virtue, unexerclred and no- 
breathed, that never sallies out and sees her adversary,* ut iflnks out 
of the race wherS that immortal garland Is to lie run for not without 
dust and heat.— Ibid. Methiuk* I see in my mind a noble and puis¬ 
sant nation rousing herself like a strong man after sleep, and shaking 
her Invincible locks; methlnks 1 see her a* an eagle rousing' her 
mighty youth, and kindling her undazzled eye^otThe foil mid-day 
1 warn.—f fief. Whoever knew truth put to the worse In a free and 
open encounter l—Ibid. 

Thomas Paine —As he [Edmund Burke]"rose like a rocket, ho fell 
like a stick.— Utter to the Addressers. Times that try men’s souls— 
The American Crisis. 

FROM THEOLOGICAL WRITERS. 

Henry Ward Beecher.—We sleep, bnt the loom of life never stops 
—Life Thoughts. , m 

Robert Hall.—Glass of brandy and water. That is the current, but . 
not Ibc appropriate name ; ask for a glass of )iquld fire and distilled 
damnation, {From his Life by Gregory.]. He laid so many hooks 
upon his bead that hid brain could not moye.- fWof. His [Edmund 
Burke's] Imperial fancy had laid all ntfture under tribute.— Apology 
for the Freedom of the Press, ' * , 

Matthew Henry —Bread which strengthens man’s heart_ Cammfn- 

taries. Bulled under the tongue as a sweet morsel.- / bid. Their own 
second and sober thoughts.— Exposition Job VI., 29, [Compare 
Fisher Ames’ Speech on Biennial Elections. “The sober, second 
thought of the people-”3 

Richard Hboker—Of Law there can be no less acknowledged $aa 
that her seat is the bosom of God, her voice the harmony,of the world; 
all things In heaven and earth do her homage; tho very least as feeling 
her care, and the very greatest as not exempted from*hor homage— 
Ecclesiastical Polity. To live by oo§ man’s wlU became the cause of 
all men’s misery.— Ibid. • 

John Milton.—Beholding tbe bright cobntcnancoof truth in t» quiet 
and still air of delightful studies]— The llsatoh qf Church Government, > 

I might, perhaps leave somoitlng so written to aftertimes, as they 
s should not willingly let die.— fbid. Poet miring id the high reason * 
of his fancies,*wlth his garland and singing robes about, him— Ibid. 
Truth Is as impossible to be soiled by any outward touch aa the sun¬ 
beam.--TA« Doctrine and Discipline ofpivorce. 

Theodore Parker — All men desire to be Immortal—A Sermon qf 
Immortal Life. A government of all the people, by ait the people, for 
all the people.—Speech at the Anti-Slavery Convention at Barton, May 
■ 2d, 18S0. [Compare Lincoln’s Gettysburg Speech.] 

Jeremy Taylw—The sun reflecting upon tho mud Of strands and 
shores la uu polluted in his beam—HWp Lieinp., 1<re hate often been 














/AMlLXAB QUOTATIONS. 


- UM .... that Ignorance Is the mother of devotion—If tier to 
ft Pereor^fendg Converted. (Compare Drydcn’s “ Tour ignorance is 
the mother of your devotion to me. "—The Maiden Qtmu. Ad I., ec., * 3, 

John TllIot»on.— If Godwerc not A necessary Being of himself, lie 
might almost seem to be’ made for the use and benefit of men.— 
Sermon SMt! 

John Wesley. -A duty not a sin. Cleanliness is Indoetl neat to g<|J- 
llneeer-fietrnon on Drees. That execrable sum of all villainies com¬ 
monly called a slave trade, —Journal. • 

' 1 ?EOK THE WITS AND BATIRISTS. 

Lord Chesterfield -A chapter of accidents.-- Letters. Dispatch is 
the soul ofbitslness. -/bid. He [Pulteney 1 shrunk into lnjjgnificancy- 
and an earldom .—Character gf Putitney. I assisted at the birth of 
that most significant word “ flirtation." -The World. Mannersgnust 

* adorn knowledge. - Ijdlers. Style Is tile dress of thoughts. Ibid. 

Thomas O. Hullburton - Tliey are all upper-crust here. —Sam Slick 

in tCngUvut. , 

Oliver Wendell Holme*. -Boston State House lathe hub of the 
aolar system —The^Avtocratgfthe Hreakfuel Table. 

Alexander Pope.- I never knew any man In my life who could not 
. bear another's misfortunes perfectly tike a CliatstIan. — Thoughie on 
Various 3object#. Parly is the mad'u sa of iugpy for the gain of a few. 

• Ibid. ■ * 

Sydney Smith.- Heat, mn’am 1 it was so dreadful here that I found 

nothing iftt for it but to take off my flculi ami *it. In my bones.— 
Lady Holla iuI'm Memoir. In the four quarters of the globe, who reads 
an Americantjbook T— Edinburgh Review, 1820. It Is not more than a 
month ago that 1 heard him [Jeffrey| ajmak dlsr^|H*etfully of the 
e<fhator.~ Memoir. Tt requires ft surgical operation to get ft Joke well 
into a Scotch understanding.— Ilnd. Macaulay is like a book In 
breeches. . . . He him occasional flashes of silence.— Ibid. Web¬ 
ster Mruck.me lujich lifte a strain engine in trowaers.— Jh&d. 

Jonathan Swltt. -^A nice man Is a man of nasty ideas —thought* on 
Various 8itti}ec(tt. Bread 4s the st aff of life —Tala of a Tub. Censure 
la the tax a man pays to the public for being eminent.— Thougfit* on 
Various Subjects. The two noblest things, which arc sweat ness and 
light.—- Tinttft* the Rooks. 

Horace Walpole -A cureless song, with a little nonsense in it, now 
and thCDr does not misbecome a monarch - Letters. Pu Honey ‘r toad- 
eater.-Wd^. The world is u comedy to t,hoat that tiiiuk ; u tragedy 
to those who feel.— Ibid. 

• • • 

FROM THE DRAMATISTS. 

• m 

WILLIAM CONGREVE. 

“ Ferdinand Meudez Pluto was hut, a type of thee, thou liar of the first 
magnitude." —Issue ffrr /Love. “Hannibal way livery pretty fellow 
in those days. "-Ibid. “J came up stairs into the world, for I wag 
born in a cellar.” - Ibid 

0 GEORGE COLMAN. 

‘‘I U;ut a .mil above buttons .’’—Sylwstcr Daggsrwood. "Thank you, 
.good sir, i owe you one.”— The Poor Gentleman. , ■ • 

* GEORGE FARODHAR. 

“ f believe they, talked of mo, for they laughed ounsiunedly .”—The 
Demux' Stratagem. 

thomas Morton.' 

" Approbation from Sir Hubert Stanley is praise, Indeed.”—A Cure for 
the Heartache " What’will Mrs. Grundy say r "-Speed the Plough. 

WILLIES SHAKESPEARE. 

All ’e Welt That End. Weff.—"The weh of our ITe’ls of a mingled 

3 urn. good and ill logeiher.''— Ac! /V., .so. !t. 

Antony and. Cleopatra.- "A wndtan is u disk for the gods.w.. Ac/ 

I - 13. " There la never a fair woman has a true face." -Art II.. 
re * . . 

, A* H ou TAhr Z#.~n, tl Ac i»i favored tuliig, ulr, luittny own .”—Act K, 
s i <• Vorever and nd»y.”* Art IV, se. 1 “lire*full of briars 
is this working-day world.”-Acf /. so. 3. “ I hiul mtber have a fool 


to nuke me merry, this experience to wlu me sad.*’—AofI1’! > «e. L 
“Men have died fromtimetotiUM, and worm*have eaten them, tat 
not for love.’’—Acf IT., sc. J. “The’ Retort GoorMoo*.”—As* TV, 
sc. 4. “ Too much of a good thing.”—Act IV., ec, 1. # 

Comedy of Errors " Many a man hath more heir tarn wit,"—Acf 

II. ee. 2. AThi-re 'a a time for all thing*.”—Ibid, 

Gariatanvs.—" The many-headed multitude ."—Act //., J e. Me “The 

wounds become him .”—Act II,, ec. 1. A • 

Cymheline.-c" Winning wilt pgfany roan Iqto conrage.”—Acf A, sc. ft. 
Hamlet “ Alas, poor Yorlck! I know him, Hots tip; efoliowOr in¬ 
finite tvit, of most excellent fancy. Acf V., ec. 1. “ Bo thou’as 
chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou .halt not escape’ calumny. Got 
* tlioe to a nunnery ; go.”—Acf HI., h* 1. “ Cudgel thy brains »o 
more abont it.”— Ibid. “Here’s metal more attractl\e.”AAcf 

III. , ec. S. e“J1ow absolute the knave is.”—Acf V., sc. 1. “In 

the very tornjnt, tempest, and (as I may say) the whirlwind -o# pas¬ 
sion, you must acquire and beget a tempetance that may give It 
smoothness.*'—Acf II/., ec. 2. “It out-Herods Herod.”— Ibid, 
“Mot to jtpSak. it profanely.”— Ibid. “There’s rosemary, that's 
for remembrance.”—Acf IV., ec. ft. “ TIs as easy as lying.”— 
Acf III., ec. 2. “To what base uses may we retnrs v Horaffb.’’— 
Acf V., ec 1. “’Twns caviare to the general."—Acf I/., sc. SI. 
“ Very like a whale.”— lbkf. “ Wlutt a piece of work la map I '*— 
Act, II., ec. 3. ^ 

Inline Cottar.— ” As proper men as ever trod upon neat’s leather.” 
Acf I., ec. 1. “ Not that I loved Cesar less, but that I 1 Ovett Rome 
more.”— Act III., ec. 8. “Who is*hero *o # basc, that would be a 
howlpan f If any, speak ; for him have I offended. 1 panne for a 
repl yf—Ibld. • 

“King Henry IV,, First Part —“ A good mouth-filling oath.”— Acf 
III., ec. 1. “A plague of all'cowards.”—Acf II., *c. 4. “Call 
you that hocking at your friends t "—/bid “ I am a Jew, elsq.”— 
. Ibid. “Pood for powder.”— Act IV, «. 2. “I know a trick 
worth two of that.” -Act II., sSk. “No more of that, Hal, an’ if 
thou lovest me.”-Acf It., ec. 4. “ O, monstrous 1 bnt oruvhalf 
pennyworth of ho ed to this intolerable deal of sack.”—Iditf. “Out 
of this nettle danger we pluck the flower safety.’’— Act II., to. 8. 
“ Shall 1 uotjake mine case in mine inn t "—Ibid. The better part 
of vaktr is discretion.”— Acf V.,ec. 4. “Thou hast damnable Iter¬ 
ation. "—.bf / . ee 2. 

King Henry I >’■, Part Second.- " A man can die but only ''—Act 
HI., ec. 2. “ I am not only witty myself, hut the cause that wit Is 
in other men.’’—Acf ec. 2. “ He huth eaten mo out of house and 
home.”--Acf II., ec. 1. “Most forcible feeble .’’—Act III., sc. it 
“ Under which king, Bekoniau ? Speak, or die,’’—Acf V., ec. t. 
“ We have heard the chimes at midnight .”—Act III., ec. 2. 

King Hrnry V. —“ ’A ihe] babbled of green fldds.’’l-Acf II., K. 1. 
King Henry VI., Second. Part.— “There sltall be,-InJKngbmd. 
seveu half-ppuny loaves sold for a iK-uny, » » ♦ and I will make 
it a felony tosdrink rmnl! beer.’’- - Act IT., ec 2*. 
l ore's labor lost, " The world was very guilty of such a ballad 
some three ages sire. ''—Act I., ec 8. Prlscian [a famous Latin 
grammarianl a little scratch’d. Acf K, 0- J. 

Merchant of Venice .—“GoiUnade him, and therefore let him pan 
for a man ."—Act I., ec. 2. “ Gratbeho speaks as Infinite deal m 
nothing. ’’--Acf I., sc.*l. . “ Hath not a Jew eyes, hath not a Jew 
hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, passions f "—Act 
HI., ec 1. 

Merry Wtvee of Windsor.— “Aman of mjr kidney.’’— Act III., se.6. 
“Asqjood luck would hitve it.”—Ibid. “All his successors, gone 
before him, have done 'l, and all his ancestors that com* after 
may.’’— Act I., ec. 1, “ Mine host of the Garter.”— Ibid, 
Midsummer Might’s Itream.—" A proper man a* one shall’see hi 
a summer’s day.” — Act f., ec. 2. “Bless thee, Bottom! • • • 
thou art translated. Act III., ec. 1. *1 will roar yon as gently as 
any Hucking dove.”— Act /., sc. 2. “ This Is Kreles’ vein.”- Ibid. 
Much Ado About'Nothing,—" Are yon good men and true f "reAdl 
1/1., er 3 “ As merry as the day Is long.”— Acf I/., sc. 1- “H*ne- 
dtek, the married man,’’— Act I., ee. 1. “Comparisons sreodorOM.” 
—Acf IIP, ec. 5 . “ Plat bunflary as was erer commtt^id. "—ActIV., 
ec. 2. “ O, that he were here to write me down, an aas I AUif IT. 
ec. 2. “ Sits the wind In that corner 7 ’V-Adf II., rc. A, 







noaui*tfnet aitic*v'-Actit., *:r. “o»tiwt 

a smb should put an enemy into Me mouth te steal away bis brains. ” 

' . ; 1 1 
Jtmu« *«4 *IttlUrl.—“ T!» net w deep nt weli, nor so wide M a 
d»Kh doBr; bat His enough,"—A« W., «•. 1. 

Shr*w.—“lAt the world alWe."— Induction, 
X<*s»|>e*t,— ft Misery acquaints a man with strange bedfellows.”—Act 

Twelfth Jflght _" Dost thou thlnk*because thou art Virtnous^thcro 

mall bs >o more cakes sod ale 7 "—Act II, SO. 8. “ Midsmnmcr 
madness. III., sc. 4. “ Some are bom great, some achieve 
* greatness, aifdsome have greatness thrust upon them ."—Act Il.sc.ty 

■ The Winter’* Tale.—" A aatppet-np of uncousldered trifles ” [i. «., a 
tKlefJ.—Art tV.'.sc. 8. 

{See also “ Quotations front Shakespeare."] * 

•RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 

"A progenj of learning,"—[Remark of Mrs. Malaprop .]—The Rivals. 
"As headstrong as an allegory on the banka of the Nile.”— 
16 Id. " X feel It [tfty valor] oozing out, as It were, at the palms of ‘ 
, jnJHritad*.’’— Ibid. “I own the soft impshchment."— lbiil, "The 
quarrel is a very .pretty quarrel as it stands."— Ibid. “ Thu Right 
Honorable gentleman [Dnndas] Is Indebted to his memory for his 
Jests, and to hla Imagination #r h[y facia." —Shecldinifa. "Too 
f civil by half.”- The Rivals. “ You are not like Cerburgs, three gen¬ 
tlemen at once, are you?”—/Sir/. > 

APHORISMS AND' EPIGRAMS. 

A good hater.— Sami, el Joknson. A man who could rauko so vile a 
pun would not scrapie to pick a pofket. —John Dennis [1657-17341. A 
man will turij over half a library to make one iiook.— Samuel Jo/inton. 

A very imclobable man. —Samuel Johnson- Actions of the last age are 
like almanacs of the last year.—.w>- John Inn hum. All is lost save 
honor.— Francis I. of France. ’ [Utter to his litotUr after the battle 
of I’avia. He really said : " Out of everything nothing is left me save 
honoFand my life which Is safe."] All men have their price.—Sr Ilob-‘ 
ert Walpole. Ambition has no rest .—Sir K. BalweryLytton.. Angling 
la somewhat tike poetry ; men are to be born to It.— Isaak Wat ton, At- 


m 


tack lathe reaction 71 never think I hays hit hard nnta^Itrebouhds— 
Samuel Johnson. ■ f * 1 * 

, Do well and right, and let the world sink.*- 0eor#e ffeibert. 

For Word* are wise men’s counters, but they are the money Of fools — 
Thomas ffobbes. 

He had only one idea, and that was wrong.— Benjamin Disraeli. Re 
that is down need fear no tali—John'Bitnyan. History mutt be false.—. 
Air Robert Walpole. Honest, labor bears a lovely face,—Thumb* Dekker. 

If a man were permitted to make all the ballads, he need not care who 
should make the laws of a nation,— Andrew Fletcher. f I AM-171%]. 
imagtnrUiod rules the world. -Ma/xlemi Bonaparte, It 1* more than a 
crimo, ll. Is a political fault.— Joseph I'ouchi. [Generally uHfclbed to Tal¬ 
leyrand, “ iMs worse ttm* a crime, it is a blunder,"] It Is the cause land 
not tfec death that makes the martyr.— Napoleon Bonaparte, 

Love begets love,— Jean rte la Btvyere. 

Much may be msde of * Scotchman if he be canght young .—Samuel 
Johnson, Much may lie said on both sides,— Joseph Addison. 

Nature Is the art of God.—Sir Thomas Browne. *No man can lose 
what he never had.— Isaak Walton. So man Is the wiser for his learn¬ 
ing.— John Settlor/spHa man was ever written ont Of reputation save by 
himself Richard Bentley, No pleasure is comparable to the standing 
on th% vantajfs ground of truth.—Panels Bacon. Nothing except a 
Imglo lost can bo half so (helancboly as » battle won.— links qf Welling¬ 
ton. • ' 

O liberty, what crimes arc committed in thy name 1- Hathrme Ro¬ 
llout. Of two evils the leas is always to be chosen,— Thomas i tiempis. 
Old friends are laiat.— John Sddep. 

Patriotism is the last refuge of a scoundrel. -Samuel Johnson, Pov¬ 
erty Is want of mupb, but avarice of everything.- PubU/te Synes. . » ■ 

Rich soils arc often to be weeded.- Francis Bacon. * 

Syllables govern the world .—John Setelen. 

The gratitude of place-hunters i« a lively sense of future favors.—Air 
» Robert WatixMe. [Compare K< a-lie fou caul t. ]—The^ree of liberty only 
grows when watered by the blood of tyrants.—n, tram) Burr err. . The 
I rue use of speech Is uot so much to express our thoughts ns to conceal 
them —Oliver Goldsmith. [Compare Voltaire’s similar saying.] They 
are never aldue that are accompanied with noble thoughts,—Sir Philip 
Sydney. Time tries the truth in everything.—TAornus Timer. 

Virtue h- noflett to stand alone.—Confucius- 




Choioo Extracts (Vom Ftmout English and American Poets, arranged In Alphabetical Order 
according to -the namei of the Authors. 




Joseph Ad&iuon. . • 

A day, an^nur of rirtuou<11bcrty 

Is worth a whole eterrflty of bondage— Cato, Act II., sc 1. 

* Bteralty, thou pteaaing, dreadfn It hough t— Cato, AH V.,sc. 1. 

•k ‘ * 

Forever singing as they shine, > 

•The band that made as Is divine.—Ode. 

It mast be so -Plato, thou reaeoncst well! 

Rise whence this pleasing hope. Ibis fond desire. • • 

* This longing after Immortality t -Coto, Act V.. sc. a. 

, Rides oothe wtftrlwlnd, and directs the storm.— The Catnpolt/n. 

The dawn it overcoat, the morning lowers, 

* And heavily In douda brings on thoday.— Cato, Act /..w.l. 

’ The son), seesre in her existence, smiles 

«At the drawn dagger, and defies its jhilnt .—Cato, Act V., jc-1. 

■ The spacloqs firmament on high, 

, With all the bine ethereal sky.—(Me. 

When viea prevails end Impious men bear stray, 

The peat of honor to the private attfUon.—<Ssto, Act IV., sc. 4. 


Hark Akenside. 

Seeks painted trifles and fantastie toys. 

And eagerly pnrsuca imaginary joys. -The Mirlmooo. • . 

• 

Jamea Aldrich. _ _ 

* She passed through Glory’s morning gate * 

And »alked.ln Paradise,— A Death Bed. » 

Richard Allison. * ,• • • 

There Is a garden in her face, — 

Where roses and white lilies grow; ’ tR 

A heavedly paradise Is ttiul jdnec, 

Wherein ull pb-usant fruits do grow. 

» —Prom An llouryy.Recreation in Fusils. 

Matthew Arnold * • ’ 

Calm’s not life’s crown, though calm Is well.— Youth and Calm. 

tfhangedoth unknlt the.tranquileftougth of men.—A tfuestUm. 

Who saw life steadily, and saw It whole.—7V> a Friend. ® 

Philip J. Bailey. * ' 

We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths; , 

* In feelings soot in figures on a dial.—FWfvr. 










Anaafc LatttHg» Atkin Barbduld • • . 

W I we'vq been long together. 

Through pleasant and through cloudy weather ; 

THs hard to part when friend* are dear, 

Perhaps 'twill co*t a sigh, a tear; . 

Then ateal away, give little warning, 

• • Cbooeo thine own tint*; 

■ Say not " Oood night,"’ but In soate better clime. 

Bid me “ Good mffrning.”— life. * 

George Barrington. 

Tru4k>atrlots all ; for be It understood 

We left our country for our cou wry ' {'good.—Prologue, 1786. 

Mine be the breeay bill that skirls the downs— The Minstrel. 

H 

Patient of toil, serene amidst alarms ; 

Inflexible in faith, invincible in arms.—ibid. 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 

A sou) as while as heaven .—The Maid's Tragedy. 

Calamity is man’s true touchstone. - Four t%ysin One. 
Nothing can cover his high lame but heaven.-— 70e False {Me. 

Francis Beaumont. • 

What things have wo seen * 

Done at the Mermaid ; heard words that have been 
Bo nimble and so full of subtile flame,, 

t letter io Ben Joneon. 

Bishop Berkeley. 

Westward the coarse of empire takes its wa/; 

■ The four first acts ajready past: 

A fifth shall close the drama with the day; 

Time’s noblest offspring Is the last. 

0» the Protect qf Planting Arts and learning In America 

Lord Brooke. 

O wearisome condition of humanity.— Mustaplui. 

William Cullen Bryant. 

Old Ocean's gray apd melancholy waste.— Theuiatgpsle. 

■' Bo live that when thy snmmons comes to Join 
The innumerable caravan which moves 
To that mysterious realm where each shall take 
Bis chamber in thewllenahalls of death, 

. Thou go not, like the quarry-slave atbilglit. 

Scourged to his dungeon, bht, sustained and soothed 

By an unfaltering tr-rist, approach iffy grave, 

like one that wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him, and Jics down to pleasant dream- — Thanufojms. 

, The groves were God's first temples .—Forest Hymn. 

Truth crnslftd to earth shall rise again.—7Vlr Battle Field. 

Robert Bumk. 

.Hkd we never loved sae kindly, 

Had we never loved sae. blindly, , , 

Ncvm met or never patted, 

"We ffad ue’er been broken hearted. 

Sang, As Fond Kiss. 

% V there’s a hole in a’ yjpr coats, * 

I rode [nd\ lac] ye tent [take care of] it, 

It A chlol [young fellow) 's among ye raking notes, 

And faith he’ll prent [print] it. 

On Captain Grose's Peregrinations through Scotland. 

Man’s Inhumanity to man 
Mak’s counties- thousands mourn, 

^ Man mu Made la Mourn, 
O wad some poworth^glftlc gie.lgive] ns * 

0 To see ourselves as others see u« — To a Lonsr. 

Bflould ati^l ncquiilntance he forgot, , 

And never brought to min', . 

Should BUld Hcq>t,ifh!snce bn forgot, 

And days o' Jang syne ,—Auld Bang Syne.* 


* The boat laid Khtane* o' mice and area ■ v ^ 
Gang [go[ aft [often] a-gley [wrong}.—Jb a Mom. ; 

The mirth and fun grew fast and tarioas.~Tufn O'Shaxler 

„ . , ’ " * ‘ ' ’if 

The rank is but the guinea's stamp, 

The (ban's the gowd IgoldJ for a' that. 

•ft therefor Honest Poverty. 

Samuel Butler. i , 

And pulpit, drum ecclesiastic, > *, 

Was beat with fist Instead of a stick.—jEfioffiro*. 

« • 

Compound for shut they are lined to, 

• By damning those they have no mind to —ibid. 

» He that complies against hi* will " „ 

Is of the same opinion still.—iiW. , t \ 

To swallow gudgeon* jre they’re ohtche^. 

And count thigy chlckeua ere they're hatched.— Aid. 

’ 'T was Presbyterian true blue —Met. 

Lord Byron. * ‘ * 

A change came o'er the spirit of my dream.—iAs Brecon. 

* Ada I sole daughts* of •yjuouse and heart. 

OMlde Harold. 0 

Adieu, adieu, my native shore „ 

Fades o'er the walpra blue .—Ohildf Harold. 

Better to sink beneath the shock 

Than moulder plocemaal on the rock \—The Giaour. 

Hire this-well! and if forever,. - » 

Still forever fare thee lgell .-Fare thee Well. 

• 

For freedom’s batile, once begun. 

Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son, 

‘ Though baffled oft is ever won — The Giaour, % 

* 

Had sighed to many, though lie loved but one. 

Childs Harold. 

• , 

, Heaven gives Its favorites early death - Ibid. .' 

He makes a solitude and calls it peace. 

The Bride Of Abydoe. 

* 

I‘had a dream which was not all a dream.— Darkness. * 

A" 

I have not loved the world, nor the world me. * * 

* CIMJ 0 Harold. 

I I tood in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs, 

A palace and a prison op each hand.— Ibid- * 

Land of lost gods, and godliko men —ibid. 

• » 

Maid of Athens, ere wo part. 

Give, oh give, me back mydtAnrt ,—Maid gf Athens. 

. My boat is on tho shore. 

And lpy hark is on tH6 sea.--To Thomas Moore. ’ • 

My days are In the yoilow leaf, • 

• The flowers and fruits of love are gone, 

The wocm, the canker, and the grief 

Are mine alone.-- <?« mu Thirty-lixljt Tear. 

My native land, good night \- -CMtde Harohl. 

Oh. mirth and innocence! Oh, milk and water! 

Ye happy mixtures of more happy day* U-Beppo. 

Oh ! that thedqrert weremy dwollingsplaec, ^ 

With on*fair spirit for my minister.— Chllde Harold. 

On with the dance t let Joy be unconfitied.—iWd. * 

Roll on,’thou deep and dark blue Ocean, toll 1 
Ten thotuiatid Abet* aweep one, thee In valm—iMd. 










poSxtcal 




* • Beak roses in December, Ice Intone, 

w Hope constancy in mind, or core in e^att, 

Belters a woman, or an epitaph. , ' 

English Bards and Scotch Rsvieresrt. 

She walk* the waters like a thin* of life.- IB* Corsair. 

The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 

And hi* cohort* wore gleaming In purple end gold. 

„ 0 : ' The Destruction <tf Sepnachsrib. 

The dome of Thought, the palace of the Soul.— Chita* BaroUL 
Therewas a sound of revqlry !»y night.— lift. 

• And all went merry as a marriage bell.— Ibid. * 

There'* naught, no doubt, so much the eplrlt calm* ' . 

A* rum amyrno religion .—Don Juan. * 

•Time wr \a wrinkle* oh thine azure brew.— Ibid. 

. ’Tie pleasant, sure, to see one'* name In’print; 

A book'* a book, althongh there’* nothing in't. 

* English Birds and Scotch Reviewer*. 

With just enough of learning to,misquote. 

» igllsh Bards and Scotch Reviewer*. 

% Thomas Campbell. , , 

And freedom shrieked as Kosciusko fell.— Pleasure* qf Hope. 

Britannia need* no bulwarks, 

4 1 

No towers along* the Bleep ; 

Her march is oler the mountain waves. 

Her home 1* on the deep.- - Ye Mariners qf England. 

yew, few shall part where many meet! 

• The snow shall be their winding-sheet — Hohenlinden. 

Like Augel-visits, few and far between .—Pleasures qf Hope. 

O,Btar e..<i 'elea.'i. Iv.st thou wandered there.-—fWd." 

W 

The seutlnel stars set their watch In the sky. 

* The Soldier's Dream. 

Thera came to the beach a poor exile of Erin. 

The Exile qf Erin* 

’Ti» distauco lend* enchantment to the view. 

Iteasures qf Hope. 

. » 

* .’Tie the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 

•aid coming events cast their shadow* before. 

*• * Lochlei'e Warning. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge. * 

O sleep I it 1* a gentle.thing. 

Beloved from pole to pole.- The..indent Mariner. 

‘ Bed a ■ n rose 1| she.— Ibid. 

The river Rhine, It 1* well known, 

« Both wash your clt/ of Cologne; 

But tell me, nymph* I what power divine 

* Shall hcnceftgtb wash the rivef Rhine.—Cologne. 

* Water„water, everywhere. 

Nor any drop to drink-— The Ancient Mariner. , 

George Column 

■ When taken, 

-• . To be well shaken.—i’ll* Newcastle Apothecary. 

, * . 

. William Congreve. , 

, . Heaven has norege like love to hatred turned, 

Nor hell a fury like a woman scorned .—The Mourning Bride. 

'• f Musto hath charm* to soothe the savage breast,—fWd 

WTl f tam C owner. ’ . 

A hitnotmuch the woreefor wear .—History qf John Gilpin. 

t • 

God made the country, and man made the town.—I’A* Task. 


God njove# bt a mysteriousjpty : * m 

His wonder* to perform.— light Shining ordcf Dkrknsse. " 

• I am monarch of all I kxvvj.— Alexander tgafittrA 

. 1 would not enter on my H*t of friend* . 

(Though graced with polished manner* and fine sense, 

Yet wanting sensibility) the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upay. worm.— The Tosh 

O fora lodge In some vast wilderness, » 

i Some boundless contiguity of shade.—ibid. 

O that those lips had language. * 

On the Receipt qf Mg Mother's Picture. 

• The cap* 

That cheer b£t not Inebriate.— The Task. 

Though on pleasure she was bent, 

She bad a frugal mind.— History qf John, Gilpin. 

Variety's the very spice of life— The Task. m 

Daplel D*foe. 

.Wherever God erects a house of prayer, 

• The devil always builds a chapel there ; ■ , 

Aid 'twill he found upon examination, 

, The latter lias the larger congregation. 

The live Bom Englishmen. 

Charles Dibdin. ' 

• For though hts body's under hatches, 

Hi* soul lias gone aloft.—Tbm Bonding. 

He.wa* all for love and a little for the bottle. 

Captain Wattle and Hiss Roe. , 

There's a sweet little cherub that sits ap aloft, 

To keep watch for the life of poor Jack .—Poor Jack. 

Joseph Hodman Drake. * * ' , 

* . Flag of the free heart’s hope and homo 1 

By angel hands to valor given.— Tits American Flag. 

Forever float that standard sheet.— Ilftd. * 

John Drydan. 

And whistled as he went for want of thought. 

* (Jtgmon and Iphlgeneia 

Great wits are sijre to madnesi near allied, 

• • And thin partitions do their founds divide. 

Absalom and AehitoplUl. 

Men are but children (jf a larger growth.— All for lave. 

None but tho brave deserve the fair.— ^lexandtr't feast? 

Timothy Dwight. • 

Columbia, Columbia, to glory arise, 

The queen of the world, and child of the skies.— Columbia. 

Balph Waldo Emeraon. * 

Earth proudly wears the Parthenon 

A* the best gem upon her zone.— ThaProblem. 

Good bye, proud world, it goinghome.— Good-Bye. 

He bnlldsd better than he knew.— The Problem. hr 

Hero once the embattled fanner stood, a 

And fired the shot beard ronnd the world.— , , , 

Hymn at the completion qf the Concord Monument. .. 

David Garrick. 

• Let others hail the rising suri^ , 

I bow to that whose course Is ran. 

* On the Death qf Mrs, PORam. 

Their cause Iplesd: plead Itlp heart and mind; 

A fellow feeling makes odb woflRroM kind. . 

.Protogue on Quitting (Us mag*. 








FAMILIAR &70TATI0ST8. 


v iiV'Vr'* 


. John Ofty. 


ajr. ^ 

How huppy I could be with either, 
W(re f other deer charmer away, 

Orer the hole and fur away— Ibid. 


The Beggar'* O/Jra. 


Oliver flolA mithw * 

And &t$fp at each nrmovy a lengthening chain.— Me Traveller. 

Aud leurn the luiury*nf doing good. - The TravMtr. 

And elill they gawd, and still the wonder grew, 

ThaMuie email head could carry all he knew. 

^ The Deserted Village. 

Cntatlon’a heir, the world, the world is mine.—TA* Traveller. 

' 111 fares the land, toTuistcning Hl« a ptgy, , 

Whore wealth accuinulatea, ond men decay. 

The Deserted Village. , 

Han wants but little here below, , 

No wants that little long .—The Hermit, 

Hemole, unfriended, melancholy, slow .—The Traveller. , 

. The man recover'd of the bite, m 

The dog It was that died. * 

Elegy on the Death qf aHad Bog. 

Tlie watch dog's voice that hay’d the whispering wind, 

' a nd the food laugh that spoke the vacant mind. 

The Deserted Village. 

Truth from his Ifcs prevailed with double sway, 

. And fool* who came to scoff, remain’d to pray,— Ibid. 

• When lovely woman stoops to folly. 

And duds too late that men betray, 

What charm can soothe her melancholy? 

What art cat) wash her gull tawny? ^ ^^eld. 

Thomas Gray. 

Full many a flower inborn to blush unseen. 

And waste iflfeweetnc** on the desert air. 

Elegy Wiithn tn a Country ChurchyanL 

He passed the flanrtng bounds of space and time. 

, Vrogr.se of Poesy. 

Ruin setae time, ruthless king 1 
Confusion On thy banners wait.— JJte Bard. 

Fitc'-Graen Halleck. 

Groeu be the turf above thee 
Friend of my better days 
m N<*e knew thee but to love thee. 

Nor namdftthee hilt to praise. 

m On the dtu-h of, Joseph Jlodman Drake. 

One of the few, the Immo-Ul names, 

That were not bom to die, -Narco Ikazuri*. 

. Bret Harte.s 

And the subsequent p-ocac,tings interested him no more. 

# The tpciety ujuni the Ptamslans. 

For ways that are dark. * 

And for tricks that arc vain. 

The Heathen Chinee Is peculiar. * 

Which the same 1 am free to maintain. 

* Plain Language from Truthful James. 

With the smile that wa*childlike and bland. --/AM. 

Reginald Bober. 

By cool Stloam'sehady rill, -F'nsf Hominy after Epiphany 

. From Greenland's ley mountains, a 

From India's cora, t trand —Missionary Hymn. 

I . Thougbevcry juwjjjWt pjeases 

, And only man is 'nk.—MiefUmury Hymn. 


j * - 

■ ,**•• ,V T’rJ*' 

Gteanre Herbert. • , . - _ jy? 

8 w<*t day, »o cool, so calm, so bright, ■ - ■*?, 

The bridal of the earth and sky,— Vlrtyd. : * ^ 

Who sweep® a room as fur thy laws, ’' 1 ■ 

Makes ^tal and th' action flue. 

Robert Herrick. *, 

Gather yc rosebuds while ye may, . 

. Old Time Is still a-ftylng; , ft 

• And this same flower that stnlla* to-day, 

To-iuofrow Will be dying. 

To tin Virgin* to make much qf Tim*. 

• ' a 

Oliver Wendell Holmes 

* And* since, 1 never dare io write, 

As funny as 1 can.— The Height qf IheMidlctdasu. 

■ Ay, tear her tattered ensign down f , • 

Long has it waved on high. 

And many an eye has danced to eee 
That banner in the sky .—Otd ItwaUet. # 

Thomas Hood- 

Alas for the rarity « 

Of Christina charity 9 *' * 

g Under the sun ',—The Bridge qf High*. 

One more unfortunate 
Weary of breath, 

ltushiy Importunate, ■ 

Gone to her death,—/AW. •, 

Take her up tenderly, * 

Lift her with care.—iMd. . , 

Joseph Hopkinson 

llnll, Columbia! happy land I • 

. Hall, yc heroes I heaven-horn u&n,. I 



„ nulls yv illilUVO 1 IIC«li H-MWtu “•***“ • 

ITaU CkA umM ^' 

Samuel Howard- 

Gentle Shepherd, tell tnc where f—Song. 

Leigh Host. 

. And lo I Ben Adhem'a name led all the real. 

Abou Ben Adhem. 

Samuel Johnson. 

Fears of the brave ^and follies of the wine 1 

Vanity qf Human. Wishes, 

How small, of all that human hearts endures, **. 

That part which laws or kings can cause or cure 1 

, Lines added to Goldsmith'* Traveller. 

, glow rises worth by povcrty.deprcss’d. 

* Vanity of Human With**, 

Superfldons logs the veteran on tbu stage.—/Md. 

To point a moral, or adorn a pig.—Ibid. 

Sir William Jones 

. Men who thi-lr duties know, * 

But know their rights, and knowing, dare malbtaln.' 

Ode in imitation qfAlcaeuf. 

Hen Jcnaon 

Drink to me only with Ihhio eyes, 

And I will pledge with mine j • , 

• Or leave a ktss within the cup, » * 

And I'll not look for wine— -To Celia. , 

He was not for an age, but for all time, * 

To the .memory ef Shaktspmre. 

John Keats. « „ ,*y * 

A thing of t>cauty la a Joy forever — Endymton. i 

Hooad melodies are sweet, but these unheard ate rwedBJr. 

, . ' OdemaHreeUps Vi* 

Tlmtlargjutiermceof theearlyjfl>dg.— dyperion, , 







POETICAL QUOTATIONS. 


if, 9. ' * 

, *■ .. Perhaps Itwta rightto dissembleyourlove, , 

^ *But why did yog kick aw down ■tnlre f~ The Panel. 

' Thonma • »' 

* . Praise God, from whom all blessings flow, 

Pratoe Him all creatures hero below t * 

* Morning and Evening Hymn. 

Fraud* 8, K*y. > 

And the star-spangled banner, O long way It wave 
\ ' * O'er the laud of the free and tffe home of the brave I 

The Slar-tpnngLd Banner. 

sr«tbui«i xm. 

t Then he-wlli telle—good god*! how he will talk 1 

* * Aleeunder the breat. 

When Greek* joined Greeks, then was thf tu^of \yu.-%lbld. 

Henry W. Longfellow. *. 

. And the night shall be ailed with music,. 

And the cares that Infest the day ' 

Shall fold their tent* like the AretJa, „ 

" And a* silently steal may.—The Bay is Done. 

Art Is long, an^TImo is flc&lng .—A Psalm of Life. 

KnofP how siHllmi: % thing it Is 

To suffer and be strong .—The Light of fit are. . 

Lives of great men alt remind u* 

We can make oar live* unblime; 

. • And, departing, leave behind a*, 

Footprint* on the sand* of time.—A Psalm of Life. 

Sail on, 0 ship of state I 

> Sail oh, O Onion, strong and great 1 —Building of the Ship. 

* , There 1* a Reaper whose name is Death. 

The Bea/ier amt the Mowers. 

. There 1* no flock, however watched and tended, 

8 But one dead Iamb Is there I 

There Who fireside, howsoe'er defended, 

But has one valant chair.— Bang nation. 

XUolmrd Lovelace , 

1 could not love thee, dear, so much 
Loved I not honor more. 

, * To Lueasta, on going to the Ware. 

V ■ Stone walla do not a prison make, 

a Nor Iron "bars a cage .—To Althea, from Prison. 

Janrea Ruaaell Lowell 

Ami what l*so rare as a day in Jgne. 

Then, if ever, come perfect days. 

* • The VMon of Sir Lamfal. 

- * An' yon’v gut to git up airly. * 

^ , . Efyon want to take in God.—The Jllgtow Papers. 

DonTnev^ pvojhesy onless ye know.—ffijef. 

But John P. 

, BotoinKjp, he i 

' * . g& they didn't know everythin’ down in .Tudee,— Ibid. 

* Tntthdowves on the scaffold, Wrong forever on the throne. 

* , The, fhvseJit Crisis. 

’ We kind o’thonght Christ went agin war an’ pillage. 

•' , The HiglourPapm. 

Edward JBulwer Lytton 

‘ Beneath the rule of men entl rely great, 

* The pen to mightier than the sword,— Bichetleu. 

In the lexicon of youth; wlgc.h fate reserve* 

* For a bright manhodh, there 1* no such word , „ 

An-jaU.—IUti- • 

> Frank, haughty, rub.—the Rupert of debate. 

•" • The 1V«w Tlmon. • 


Christopher Marlow. ' 

Ahd 1 will make thee b m of rose*, 

And, a thousand fragrant posies, .. 

* The Passionate ShephenMo hie Lor*. 

Inanlte rlcbpa in a little room.—The Jew Of Jfoffa. 

^ Who ever loved that fcved not at first sight 1 4 * 


* * ' ■ t Bqg ami learner. 

John Milton. ■ 

All hell broke loose .—Paradise Lost. * 

And stork'd wtndow* richly digilt 
Casting a dim, religious light.—if Pnwroti. 

At whose sight all the stars, 

• Hide their diminish’d Hoads.— Lost. 

"better totaign in hell than eerve In heaven.— Ibid. 

Come, and trip it as you go *, » 

On the light fantastic toe.—L’AUegro. 

Confusion worse confounded .—Paradise List. 

• To noon he foil, from noon to dewy eve.—itttf. 

• J Gorgon* amlllydras, and Chimteru* dire.— BM, 

. Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her eye, * 

lu every gesture dignity and love.— DM. 

Grinned horrible, a ghastly smile.— Kid., * 

Hail, holy light J offspring of heaven Bret born.— Ibid. 

m 

* I was all ear, 

' *And took in strains that might create a souj, 

Under the rllw of death. - Mrtmut . -• # 

In notes with many a winding Boot. 

Of linked sweetness long drawn out .—V Allegro. 

* Married to immortal vend). L’AUegiMi ■ • 

O’er many a frozen, many a fiery Alp.- -Paradise Lott. 

Peace hath* her victories# 

No less renowned than war. 

2 Tgthe Lord General Cromwell. 

That old man eloquent.—To the Lady Margaret Ley. „ 

‘ The mind is Its own place, and in lUplf 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven. 

* Parodist Lad. - 

• . 

The world was all before them, where to choose 
.Their place of rest; and Providence their gtMe.—J#<f. 

They also serve who only stand afld wait. 

. On his blindness. 

Things nuattempted yet in prose or rhyme. - PararfU* LoB, 
To-morrow to fresh Vroods and pastures new— LyciSas. » 

. To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, ' 

Or with tile tangle* of Nciera’s hair. —Ibid- 

Where perliaim some beauty lies, 

The cyqosurc of neighboring eyes—L’ Allegro. 

* • # 

Without the meed of some melodious tear.— Lyeldas. 

James Montgomery 

Friend after friend departs,— » 

Who hath not Inst a friend 1 . * 

There to no union here of hearts, • 

That finds not here an end.—•Friend*. 

Prayer to the soul's sincere desire, 

ffttered or unexpressed.—WAaf is Prayer 7 * * 

Tie not the whole of Ufeto Hre, * ,' * 

Nor all of death to dWf—Tw Ittoet of Lift and LooA. • 










FAXIUAB QUOTATIONS. * 




Vbm Kuquit of Montrose- * 

Ho either fears hi* fade too modi, 

Or hi* desert* ore amail, 

’{hat d*re» hot pet It to the tooch 
To gain or lose it all.—ify Dear ana only Loot. 

, Thomaa Moore 

/» * But the trail of the serpeftt Is over tbem-sll. . 

0 « Paradise and the Art. 

, Bat there'* nothing half bo sweet in life 

Ae love’s yooiig dream.—ions’* Voting Dream. 

Earth has no sorrow that Hef ran cannot heal. 

: ^ Sacred Songe. 

* ' Oo where glow Walt* thee; , 

But while fame elates thee, , 

O, at'H remember ma.—lrleh Melodla. • 

« 

O, ever Urns, from childhood’s hour, 

I’ve seen my fohdest hopes decay .—The Fir* Worehipere. 

, . My only books 

Were woman’s looks .—TheTbne Tveloel. * 

Oft in the stilly night • * 

Ere *1 lumber's chain has bound me, 

Bond memory brings the light 
Of other day* around me.—Off In the Stilly Night. 

• 

. The harp that once through Tam’s halls _ 

, The soul of m^fic shod. -The Harp that once. 

Those evening bells 1 those evening bells 1 

* £ t How many a talo their music tells .—Tltoec Evening Belle. 

*Tls the last rede of summer, 

Deft blooming alone .—The Last Rose of Summer. 

* Yon mn|*\>reak, you may shatter the vase if you will, 

But the scent of the rose will hang round It still. 

farewell! Hut.whenever you welcome (he hour. 

George P. Morris 

The union of begyts—the union of hands,— 

And the Flag of oar Union forever i—TheElggqf our Prion, 

• 1 

William Morris. 

The idle singer of an empty day.—736 Earthly Paradise. 

* 

Thomas Moca. *. . 

Pity the sorrows of a poor old man. — The Beggar. 

Thomas Ot#ay 

Angels are painted fair to look like you; 

” There’s In you all that we believe of heaven ; 

Amazing brightness, purity, and troth, y 
' . Eternal joy and everlasting love.— Venice Preserved. 

* ... * 

Robert T- Paine * . 

And ne'er shall the sons of Columbia ba slaves, 

While the earth bears a plant, or the sea rolls Its waves. 

Adame and Liberty. 

• 

Jolft Howard FaVne. ‘ • 

'Mid plesMire* and palaces though we may rpam, 

Be It ever so humble, them’s no plaoe like home. 

. • Home, Sweet Home. 

cfeorge Peels. , 

His gfflden lock* time hath to sliver turned. 

Polyhymnia. 

Edgar A. Poe. ^ 

' Take thy beak from out my heajf, and take thy form from 
off my door 1 

• ' Quoth the raven, * * Severmorc.”— The Batsn. 


Alexander Pops ^ ' ^ - '.-t ; 

Damn with faint prrtae, alsent with civil leer, ’f 
And without sneering, teach the «*Mo 'itmk ;; _ 

Eptstk to Dr. ArftuttaqQ 

I hsped In number*, for the nnmhera came.—Aid. , . 

A little learning i* a dangeron* thing; , Vi.. ” 

Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring. * 

Ernst on Criticism. 

• , 1 tjt . 

For fool* rush 1# where angel* fear to tread.—Aid. ' y . 

To err Is human, to forgfve divine, -Aid: . 

True wit la natnre to advantag^gireM'd, 

What oft waa thought, but ne’er so well expreaa’dt—Aid. 

„ AH am but parts of one stupendous whole.—Buoy on Man. 

, • An bonast man’s the noblest work of So&J-HAd. 

f From graye to gay, from lively to severe.—MW. ■ ’ * 

Honor and ahame from no condition* rise, 

Act well your part, there all the honor lie*.—Ibid. 

Ie>, the poor Indlatfl whose Mjutored tqlud 

Sees God In clonds, or heays Bitkin the t|(nd.—AW. * 

. The properktudy of mankind Is man,—Aid. 

The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind [Bacon .]—Ibid 
Vice Is a monster of so frightful mien. 

As, to be hated, needs but to be *oon i ■* * 

. Yet seen too oft, familiar with her Wee, 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace.—Aid. 

Whatever Is, Is right.—Aid. , 

Worth makes the man, the want of it, the fellow,—Aid,, . 

Just as the twig Is bent, the tree’s inclined.—Aid." 

Who shall decide, when doctors disagree f—Aid. * 

Matthew Prior. . * 

Be to her virtues very kind I , » 

Be to her faults a little bljjjd .—An English Padlock. 

Fine by degrees, and beautifully less.—Henry and Emma. 

Sir Walter Raleigh. • a 

Fear not to touch thwbest, 

. The truth shall be thy warrant; 

Go, since 1 needs must die, 

Aud give the world the lie_ The He. 

The shallows •murmur, but the dee$s are dumb. 

’ > . The Silent Looer. 

The Hfkl of Rochagter. • 

Here lies our coversIgn lord the king, 

Whose word no man relies on; * ’ * k 

He never aays a foolish thing,, • . 

. Nor ever does a wise one. , 

Epigram on Charles 1L 

Samuel Rogers. * 

Not dead, but gono before.—Human Life. 

* 4 

s To know her was to love her— Jacqueline. • 

Nicholas Rowe. * 

l* this, that haughty, gallant, gayhothariof— Thefrir Pmlt eg f . 

Sir Walter Scott. 

And dnr’st thon then • > 

, • To beard the lion in hfei den, * » 

The Douglas in bh^helff —Marmlm. ' 

• , Bredthea there a man,* wit? soul so dead. 

Who never to himself hath aald, , 

This 1* my own, my native land 1 « , 4 A 

Lay of the.Last JRnstreL ' • 










1* 


, POETICAL QUOTATIONS. 


; " Oh«(p, Chester,* charge I on, Stanley, on I ■’ 

; Wots the Hu* word* ofWaratira.—fifcwf^wi. 

' d-Wafeab 1TB kur hoars ofease, 

' ,| .. fa» Uncertain, coy, sod hard to please, 

1 ' * I *. , 1 . » 

Wbenpalii and anguish wring the brow, 

A mlplatertng angel thou.—ffarwitO}. 

, , (Unwept, an honored, end unsung.— Lay qf the Lott MlnttrfL 
WiUifcm 

A. cdllectlcra of tli*» most familiar Shakeafcarean quotations will bo 

found on tbo following page. ,. 

4 . , , 

Percy Byeetae Shelley. , m 

t ■ -The pilgrim ot eternity. [LaidByron.l— Adonale. 

We look before and aftrt 
And.pln« for what'is not; * 

Oar elacereet laughter , * ’• • 

» With some pain U fraught I 

Our aweeteat aonga are those’that tell of aaddost thonght. * 

?b a SlR/lark. 

Bobert Southey- 

# “ But what good catne of It aUast ! ” 

• Quoth ifftle Petetffjh. 

"WWt, that Kannot tell.V said he, . • 

* “ But 'twaa a famoua victory, 

77u! Battle of Blenheim. 

They atn who tells us Love can Ale.—The Cure s qf Kehajna. 

Bdmu*d Spenaer 

A hold bail man. -Faerie Queene. 

Be bold, be bold ; anil everywhere bo bold.-IMrf. 

* • Dan {Lortl?matter] Chaucer, well of English nudefilcd — Mi- • 

Bit Vohn Suckling 

Her feet beneath her petticoat 

Like little mice stole in and out .—Ballad upon a Wedding. 

Why ao pale and wan. fond love! 

Prithee, why so paki ? -dong. 

Algernon 0. Swinburne.* • 

The lilies and langudrlW virtue, . 

For Ihe roses and raptures of vice.— tMrrret. 

Alfred Tennyeon. 

And time he bofe without abu«e 

* , The grand olAname of gentleman —In Memoriam. . 

■Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay. 

Ijx’knley Ball. 

’ Blow bugle, blow ; aet the wild echoes firing, . 

- ■ Blow, bugle r answer echoes, dying, dying, dying. 

, ' The Prlpixei. , 
Bnt Qf for the touch «f a vanish'd hand, 

"• * And the sound of a voice that 1» .till l—Bmik, break, break- 

Bnt the tender grofe of a day that la dead , 

■ will never come hack to me,- Ibid- 

, I am a part of alWhat I have met.—Ptysss*. 

I hold It truth, with Mm who singe 
, To one clear harp in diver* tones, f 

That men may rlae on stepping stem's 
Of their dead selves to higher things — fn'Mmotiam. 

* In the spring a ytuing man's fancy lightly turns to thoughts of 

Imt.—liOcJulev Hall. 

„ Kind heart* are more than coronets. 

* . And simple faith 'than Norman Wood. ■ 

. # t • Lady Clara Vm <H Vert. 

BUtgonl, wild belli to the wild aky.-/n Memoriam. 

T»«W, idle tears, 1 know uot what they mean. 

ThePrinceu. 


Tls better to have loved and lost, 11 ' 

Thau never to have loved at all.—/« MrmHofn- 

You must wake and call me early, call hie etgjy, mother dear 

■ The Blag-Queen. 

James Thomson. 

• Come g?nlle. Spring! ethereal Mildness 1 came.—The Seagfre 

Delightful task I to rear tab tender thought, * 

• To teagh the young Idea bow to shoot,— Staeont. . 

• 

’ Rule Britannia 1 pMtannta rules the wave* I 
Britons never shall he sla^a.— Alfred. 

Sigh'd, and looked unutterable things.^- ThrStaeone. 

* „ * '• 

Johm Tobin- 

The man that toys his hand upon a woman, 

, Save In the way of kindness, la a wreteji, * 

Whom *twcre grass flattery to name a coward, 

" • • The Honeymoon- 

John Trumbull. 

No man e'gr felt the halter draw, 

• With good opinion of the law.— M'Flngal. 

• • 

John Or. Whittier- 

For of ail sad words of tongue or pen, * , 

The saddest ore these l “ It might hate been," 

. . Jfdsd Mutter- 

Tho hope of all who suffer, 

The dread of all tdlio wrong. , 

The Mantle of St. John de Hatha- 

Charles Wolfs. , • 

Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 

As his corse to the rampart* we hfirrted. 

The Mt/rial qf Sir John Moor*. 

We carved riot a lino, and we rinsed noffk stone, 

But we left him alone in bis glory.— JMd. • 

Wiltinm Wordaworth. • , 

A perfect woman, nobly planned, 

To warn, to comfort, and command, 

, She was a Phantom of Delight 

• Elyslan beauty, melancholy grace.- Laadamla. 

Plain living agd high thinking are no more. 

* Written In London, 180S, 

Tho Child is father of the Man —My Heart Leapt Up. ' 

The good die first 1 ♦ . 

And ihcy whoso hearts are dry as atftnmer dust * 
Hum to the socket. ■ The. Kxeunion. * » 

“ Ttie%ght that never was on sea or land. 

Suggeeted by ttptcturc qf Peele Cattle In a tlorm. 

• . i ’ * 

. The monnmental pomp of age. 

. Was In their goodly persondge. 

t The White Doe <f Byletont 

t Heaven lies about ns in our tnfaney. 

, * Imitation qf Immortality 

, Tho vision Mid the faculty divine .—The KxnirHon. 

Edward Young*■ , * 

An umlavout astjpnomer l» mad. -Bight Thought*. 

Death lovea a shining .mark, a signal blow.—TJW. 

How blessings brighten aa they take their flight!—IBM. 

Insatiate archer [ coulifnot one suffice!—Iild< 

Tired Nature's aweet restorgr, hahuy sleepl-ISi* 














, A utuauT parttcSlaf star.—My friends were poor *bnt honest.-The 
lnuudlbleaud noiseless foot of lime -All ’a Well thofMiule if Ml. 

Age- cannot wither her, nor custom state *Uer »finite variety.—It 
beggared all description.- -I^t’s do It after the high Homan flUhion,— 
My salad days, when 1 was green in judgment. —Antony anil Cleo¬ 
patra. , 

All the world’s a stage, and all the men am^women merely players. 
--And thereby hangs a tale.—Finds tongues In trees', hooks In thb run¬ 
ning brooks,sermons In stones, ami good In everything..Full of strange, 

1 oaths, and bearded like the part.—FnlT of wise saws anti modern in¬ 
stances.— Kwegf |trt the uses of adversityAi » l'o« AffceJI. 

Angels and minlstdbs of grace defend u*.—And then it started like a 
guilty thing, upon a fearful summons.—Brevity is Hie son) of wit.— 
But soft 1 methtnk I scent the morning air.—Cut off even in the 
bloseom of my sin.—DeatJ, for a ducat, dead.—Diseases desperate grown, 
by desperate appliances are relieved.—False as dicers oaths.- Frailty, 
thy name la woman!—(live thy thoughts no tongue.—-lie was a man, 
* takcfliim for all In all, I shall not look upon his like again.—Hyperion 
to a Satyr. —Hyperion'* carls; the front of Jove himself; An eye like 
Mara to threaten and command.—I could a tale unfold:- Imperial Cn.-sar 
dead, and tnrned to clay,* Might stop a bole to keep the wind away.— 
In my mind's eyef HoratlP—Lay her i; the math ; And from her fair 
and unpolluted flesh, may violets spring.--I.ay not that fluttering unction 
SO your soul.—Like Nlobe, all tears.—Making uighUtideous.--Meat it 
is, I set It down, .tlffB one may smile, ami smile, and be a vlllalp. -- 
. More honor'd in the breach than tire observance. -More in sorrow I linn 
In anger,—Like sweet bolls Jangled out of tune and harsh.—Nymph in 
thy orisons, be all my sins remembered.—O, my offense1» rank. It smells 
v to heaven 1—0, that this too, too solid flush would tnflff.—Host, r^gt, per¬ 
turbed si.irjt.—Something Is rgttcil in the state of Denmark.—Sweets to 

the sweet_The time is out of joint; 0, cursed spite I That ever I was 

horn to set it right. —The undiscovered country, from whose bourne no 
traveler returns.—There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, rough hew 
them how wa will—Thrift, thrift, Horatio 1—To Is 1 , or uot to be: that 
Is the question.--To tile manner born.--Wind’s Hecuba to him, or lm 
to Heenhu ?—When we havp shuffled off this mortal coil.— Jlamlrt , 

Ainlfklon should lie made of Sterner stuff.—Cry havoc and let slip 
the dogs of war, -For Jtrutiis Is an honorable man ; *>are tiny all, id I 
-honorable men.—Hi* life was gettle, and tile elements so mixed in 
, liim^hat Nature mjght stand tip and soy to all the world. “ Tips was a 
man 1 ”—I had rather be a dog and bay the moon, than such a Roman. ~ 
If you liave tears, prepare to shed them now.—-The evil that men do 
llvea after them ; The good Is oft Interred with theft hones.— 1 Tilts was 
the most nnkindestent of all. - Jills was the uolile*t Homan of them all. 
-4'liougk last, not least In tore.— Julia* Cottar. • _ 

But If It be a sin to covet honor, I am the most Offending soul alive, —. 
Onco more onto the breach, dear friends, once more, or close the wall 
up with our English dead.—Familiar In their mouths as household 
words,— King Henry V. * 

A poor, Infirm, weak, and despised old*man.—Ay, every ineh a king. 

| Blow, wind*, and creek your cbeeke!—Her voice was ever soft, gen¬ 
tle, and low—on excellent thing in woman.—How shafper than a nor- 
pont’a tooth It is, to have a thankless child.—More sinu’d against than 
ainning.— King hear, 

A horse 1 ^horse ! my klngdpm for a horse 1—{live me another horse ! 
—bind up my wounds I—Now Js the winter of our discontent made 


glorious summer by this sttn of York.—0, cowarfPcoasctrnce, how -dost 
thou afflict me 1-Off with his head I —King Hlohard 'III. ■ a 

A deed without a name. -Afterlife's’ fitful fever, he sleep# well,—Blow 
svtgd I come, wraelf 1 At least well die With liarama cm our back.— 

Cun'at thou not minister to a mind diseas’d 1.—Come what come may* 
%’ime and the hour runs through the roughest day.—Curare, not loud, but, 
deep.-Double, double toll and trouble.-^Dwindle, peak, and pine.— 
Fair Is foul, and foal Is fair.—Golden opinions from all sdrte of people. 
—Hear 11 not, Duncan : for It Is a knell, That summons thee to leaven 
or to Hell. -Hence horrible shadow 1 Mraut mockery, hence 1 —Mate 
do nit that iftay heci^peaman r who daresd, more Is none.—l’gln to be 
a weary of the sun —I'll moke assurance donbly aure.—I* this a dagger 
which I see before me *—Lay on, Macduff, and damn’d be him that first 
cries, “ Hold, enough 1 ” -Letting “ 1 dare not,” wait upon *' I would.”— 

It la a tale told Jiy ffli Idiot, full of sound and fury, signifyingMthing.— 

My hand will rather the muttltmlinons seas Incarnadine,—-My way of- 
life la fall’n Into the “-ear, the yellow leaf.—Nothing la hU life be¬ 
came him like the leaving it.—Now, good digestion wait on uppetlte.- 
Scrow your courage to the stlcklng-place.—The deepslnmmUon o{ his 
taking off.—Thou cantet not soy I did it; never shako thy gory locks at . 
rue.—Throw physio to the dogs. - Macbeth. *’* 

A looker on here In Vienna.- Drcst in alittle brief authority.—Mays*,* 
such fantastic tricks before high Heaven, as make the angels weep.*- 1 
Measure for Measure. * 

A Daniel come to Judgment. - How sweet the moonlight sleep* upon 
this bank. -1 am Sir Oracle, and, when I'ope mjflips, let no dog baric F~ 
Now, Infidel, i havolhee on the hipP—The devil can cite Scripture for 
his purpose.--The mail*that hath no music in himself, nor ti not mov’d 
with concord of sweet sounds, is fit for treason’s stratagems and spoilh. 
--Tlie-ipialify of mercy is not strain’d .—Merchant of Fettles. 

1 ’il put a girdle round about Hie earth.—In maiden meditation, fegey- 
frec. -Tlio course of true lovo never did run smooth,—The poet's eye, in 
a fine frenzy lolling —MMenmmnr Sight’* Dream. 

A round, unvarnished talc.—And smooth as monumental alabaster,— 

But 1 wiliwear u^v heart, upon my sleeve, for daws to Jicok at.—Fare- ' - 
well J Othello’s occupation's goue.—Good name In man or woman, dear 
my lord, Is the Immediate Jewel of their souls.—Of one that loved, nni 
wisely, hut too well.-- On horror's bead horrors accumulate.—Sheawore,,; t 
-In faith, ’Lwas strange, 'twit* passing strange ; ’twaa pitiful, 'twaiffon- | J 
drous pitiful. - The very head and frontier my oflfendtiig.— 1 Triflea, Hgbt j 

mfttlr.- Otlietlo. ■ * • , 

11 c jests at sears, that never felt a wmj|d.—How silver-sweet'sound ; 
lovers’ tongiies nt night.—It Is the East, and J illiet is tho ann.—0, that I 
were a glove upon tha^hand; That 1 might touch that chert:;—O, 
ItonieouHomeo 1 wherefore art HtOii Romeo ?—Artiug Is snob sweet sor¬ 
row. -What’s in a name! that which wo call a thee, tar any other name 
would smell as sweet.—.Borneo awl Juliet. , 

Deeper than did ever plummet sound.—Ftom the still-vex’d BerSSoo- , 
thes.—In the dark backward and abysm of time.—The clood-capp’d , 
towers, the gorgeous palaces, the solemn temples, tbs great glob* Itself, 
yea, all which it Inherit, shall dissolve, sad like this InettbeUntWwg- 
emit faded,'leave not a reek behind.—We are such stuff fin dreamt are 
made on; and our little lifers rounded'with a sleep,—ifce fibrtjliss*. 

0 , it came p’er my ear like the sweet south, Mitt breathe* upon a bank jj- 
of violets, stealing and giving odour.—She never toldjterlove; btrtJMJ’s 
concealment, like a worm f the Wd, feed on her damask chesta-Mre 
set, like Patience ou a mouumenC, smiling at gdifc-ftMi/tt FIfU. X 
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PB0TXBB8 AND MAXIMS. 



“Jewel* five word* long, 
f That qn,thc stretched forefinger of all time 
Sjgwkle forever.”— Tbkmtsqn. 



ROVERBS aro wise or witty sayings of 
unknown authorship and universal cur¬ 
rency, Some well-known proverbs aro 
often attributed to Snakespeare, or Rabe¬ 
lais, or other famous writers in whoso 
works they occur; but these authors 
merely quote them. They art*, as all gen- 
uino proverbs are, the offspring of.a wis- 
dom and a wit infinitely greater than that 
of Shakespeare or Rabelais, the homely 


wisdom, .the sly wit <* the people. They are the collectiyo 


« 


experiences! many laborious generations. Side by side Wi th 
famous sayings of the most illustrious authors, wo place the 
wofks of these thousand nameless philosophers and wits ; 
nor will the comparison be entirely to the disadvantage of 
the latter. < , 

The present collection includes the principal English pro¬ 
verbs, and the most interesting ones (not found in English) 
from the French, Italian, German, Spanish,' Portuguese, 
Dutch, and Danish languages. It should be said that most 
of the proverbs hero given as English, occur in one form or 
another in many of the Continental languages; hut none are 
here specially credited to another language if they are found 
in the English collections. • ' 

F. stands for French ; I). for Dutch ; Fan. for Danish; 
0. for German ; J. for Italian : I\ for Portuguese, and S, 
for Spanish. 


A. 

A bad penny always comes back. 

A bald head I* soon shaved. 

A bargain i» « bargain. 

A bird in the hand is wegtb two in the bush. 

A bow long bent at last waxeth weak. 

A braying a** eat* little hay. —/. 

' A burnt, child dread* the fire. 

A cat ho* Blue live*, and a woman has nine 
cata’ Hvl*. 

A cot may look at a king. 

, A chip of the old block. 

A clear conscience is a good plllo#.— F 
A contented mtud Is a continual feast. 

■ A dog in the manger, that netting eats nor lets 
others eat—P. 

A drowning nun wilt catch at a straw, 

A fair exchange la no rohfory 
A foal and hi* money »r« soon parted. 

' A tool way a*k more questions in an hour than 
« wl*e man can answer in seven years. 

A fool’s bolt i* soon shot. t 

, A.Diend in need is a friend Indeed. 

A gooAnawo is hotter than riches. 

A green winter moke* a fat churchyard, 
i A iUr must have a good memory. 

. a living dog Is better than a dead lion. 

- A-man, may load big horse to water but cannot 
* «mk* him drink. 

A man’s house i* hie cootie. 


A penny saved is a penny gained. 

A pitcher that goes oft to the wcli is broken at 
last. 

A rolling stone gathers no moss. 

A short horse is soon curried. 

A stitch In time saves nine. 

A word to tlie wise is sutlieleiit. 

All cats arc gray in tho night. —A'. 

Al( is not gold that glitters. 

All’s well that ends well. 

All roads lead to Borne.- /. * 

All word and no play make Jock a dull boy. 
All your geese nre swans. 

Always In love, never married.—A". 

An honest miller has a golden thumb. 

An Inch in a man’s nose Is much. 

As a cat loves mustard. 

As hnsy ns a l*e, - » 

As clear as a hell. 

As cross as a bear with a sore head. 

As dark as pitch. . 

Rk drunk ns a lord, 

As good oat of the world as out of fashion. 

As like as two peas. 

A* merry a* a cricket. 

A* plain w a plkc-stafl. 

A* poor «« a church-mouse. 

A* you make your bed,sq you must lie in It. 
As you sow, you shall n ap. 

At Home, do as the Romans do, * 


I B. 

f Bachelors’ wives and maids’ children are well 
taught. 

Bod news travels fast. 

Barking dogs seldom bite. 

Beauty Is but skbi deep. 

. Beggars must not bo choosers. * 

Better’alono Hum In bod company. * 

Better Isold than break. 

Bettor fall from the window than the ro#T. 
Bolter late than never. 

Better lose %}est than a friend. 

Birds of a feather flock together. % 

' Blind mm should not Judge of colors. 

Blood is thicker than water. * 

Borrowed garmeut* never set well. 

Brag’s a good flog, but Holdfast’s a belter. 
Brave actions never want a trumpet. « 

. Bring up a raven and ho will peck out your 
eyes.- O. 

j Broken sacks will hold no corn. 

Burning the caiullu at both ends. « 

\ Buy apd sell, and live by the los*. 

Buying 1* cheaper thgn asking.—f,’. 

By candle-light a goat !bok* like a lady.— 

F. 

By hook or by crook. 

By Tre, Pol, and Pen, you ahull know the Com 
I nlsb men. * 

j By and by it easily said. 











. ,-J ■ *. ****** * it-llsifivv .- 


Oin you Bake » pipe of * ptg'a tail f 
Cap in hind never aid nay harm,—/. 

Cur* will kill a cat. 

Cast not the helve after the hatchet. 

Catch that catch can. 

’Catch the bear before you soil l^a akin. 

Change of iiaatnft makes fat calves, 
charity begin* at home. 

Children and foOlt apeak the troth. 

Christmas cornea but onco a year. .* 

Claw me, ami I’ll claw tliee. 

Wore sits'my abirt, but cloaer my skin. 

*Coid band, a warm heart. . •_ 

Common fame la » couimou liar. j 

Common fame la seldom tqblamo. 

Comparisons are odious. 

Confeaa aud be hanged. 

Confidence begot* confidence.—ff. 

Conscience la aa good a* a thousand witnesses. 

. 

Conatant. dropping wear* the atone. 

Cooka are not to be laoght in their own 
kitchen. 

Coimael ia no command. 

Counael over cape ia may. 

Count not your chickens before they’re hatched. 
Cover yooraelf with honey, and the flies will 
have at you. • 

Cowards are cruel, 

Cowards have no lack -G. 

Clearing carts last the longest_A 

' Credit is dead; bad pay killed it.—/. 

Creditors have better memories than debtors. 
Crooked by nature ia ne^jr made atraight by 
education. 

Crookod loga make straight fires. 

Crows are never the whiter for washing them, 
selves. , 

Crows bewail the dead sheep* and then cat 
them. 

Crowe do not peck out crows’ eyes.— P. 

Custom is a second nature. 

Cut your coat according to your cloth. ’ 


Sanger past, God is forgotten. 

•Daughter-in-law hates mother-in-law.— Q. 
Daughters and dead fish are no keeping wares. 
Dead dogs don’t bite.—A 
IleatlMcflcs the-doctor. 

Death la the grand levelcr. 

Deep swimmers and high cllmbem seldom die 
in.thelrbeds.-D. » 

Delays are dangerous. 

Desperate His require desperate remedies. 
Diamond cut diamond. 

Do not halloo till you are out of ’the wood. 

Do got bang all on one nail.—ft. 

Don’t buy a pig In a poke. 

Don’t reckon without your host. 

Don’t teach fishes to swim,— F. 

Drink little that ye may drink lang. 

Drop hy drop fills the tub.- F. 

Drunken folks seldom take barm. 

E. 

Each bird loves to hear Mm self sing. 

Eagles catch no fleas. 

Eatly ripe, «irty Gotten. 

Early tobsdt wifly to rise, makes a man healthy, 
wealthy, and wise. 


EBOVBRB8 AND MAXIMS. 


East or west, home la beat. 

Eat ft pleasure, drink by measure. 

’Egg* and oath* are easily .broken.—/to. 
Empty vessels give the greatest sound. 

Even a frog wouid bite If it had teeth. 

Even the fool say* a wise wort sometimes.—7 
' Ever drunk, ever dry. 

Every ass loves to hear himself bray. 

Every bird likes Its own nest the beat. 
EverybodyV.bnaluces is nobody's business. 
Every cock la proud on hie own dunghill. 
Every cook praises bis own broth. 

Every dog has Uls day. 

Every horse thinks bis own pack heaviest. 
Every little helps. 

Every man hath his hobby horse. 

Every man Is the soil of hia own work*. 

Every man must eat a peck of dirt before he 
dies. 

Every one. can keep house better tban her 
mother tilt r^ie trinth. 

Every one hath a penny for a new ale-house. 
Every {ose has id) thorn.—7. 

Everything has a beginning.—/’. 

Every tide has its ebb. 

Every tab must stand on Its own bottom. 
Every why ha* its wherefore. 

Evil communications corrupt good manners. 
Example is belter I ban.precept. 

Experience la the mistress of fools. 

Extremes meet.—/'. 

P. 

Fafht heart ne’er won fair lady. 

Fair and softly goes far. P. and F. 

Fair words and rotten apples. - 7 
Fair words butter no parsnip*. 

Far from the eyes, far from the lieaH. * 
Fast bind, fast find. 

Few have luck, all imvc death. 

Few words are best. 

Fire and water are good servants, hut bad mas¬ 
ters. 

First roine, first served. 

Fools build houses, aud wise men buy them. 
Forbidden fruit is sweet. 

Forewarned, forearmed. 

Fortune favors the brave. 

Fortune favors fools. 

Foul linen should be washed at home. —F. 
Froth is not beer. * 

Funeral sermon, lying sermon.—(V. 


Give a dog oh ill name and hang him. 

Give a rogue an inch and be will take an ell. - 
. A 

Give a thief rope enough and he’ll hang him- 
' self. 

Givq even the devil hia duo. , 

Give to him that has.—/ 

Go farther and fare worse 
God alone understands fools.—/’. 

God deliver me from a man,of one book. • 
God gives a cursed cow short horns.—7 
God beips those who help themselves. 

Hod send you more wit and me mosc money. 
God temper* the wind to the shorn lamh.— F, 
Gold is proved In the fire, friendship in need.— 
Don. . 

Good ale is meat, drink, and cloth. 

Good tree, gcxM fruit.-A 
Good wine needs no bush. 


Good words linnets **ck. t .; . 
Great boast, Mull roast. 

Greatcry and little wool. 1 , " 

Great fishes break the uet.—A 
Great talkers are commonly tiara.—<7. 
Great thieves hang little ones.—/'. 
Green Christmas, a white Ksatar—0. 


Half a loaf Is better than no bread. 

Hanging and wiving go by destiny. 

Happy go lucky. 

Haste makes wants. 

lie cannot say bo to a goose. , 

He draws witter with a sieve. 

Ife gives twice that gives In a tribe. 

He hasneed of a long spoon that sups with the 
devlf. 

He has a bee in hia bonnet. * 

He has given leg bail. 

Ho has two strings to his bow. 

He Is nothing but slrtn and bones. » 

He Is teaching irol to swim. 

He Is up to snuff. 

He knows which tide of his bread is bettered, 
lie lies as fast as a horse con trot 
He must needs go where the devil drives. 

He takes the bull by the horns. ' • 

He that Is born to be hanged shall never be 
drowned. * 

He that walls for dead men's |hoes may gu 
long enough barefoot.* 

He will never set the Thames on fire. 

He would bite a cent In two.-*A 
He would flay a flint. 

He would slaughter a bug to drink ita blow.— 

7 

He'd skin a louse and send the hide to market 
He'll swear the deviftut of bell, 

Hell and chancery are always open, 
nell Is paved with good intentions. 

His bark is worse than his bite. 

His bread Is buttered on both sides. 

His room’s better than his company. 

Hit the nail on the head. 

Home Is home, be It ever *0 homely. 

Honesty Js the best policy. 

Hungbr Is the. best sauce. 


I can see as far Into a millstone as another 
man. : 

I have a crow to pluck with yon. 

II live other fish to fry. 

I smell a rat. 

I would not touch him with a pair of tonga. 

If the monntabi will not go to Mahomet, Ma- 
hornet must go to the mountain. 

If the sky falls, we shall catch lark*. , ' 

If the young man knew, if the old man con Id. 
there Is nothing but would-be done,—A 

If today will not, to-morrow may. 

If wished were horses, beggars would ride. 

If you can k las’the mistress, never kiss the 
maid. 

if you can't get it in bushels, taka It fat spoon- 
full#.— G. 

If you swear, you’ll catch no fish. 1 *- 

III got, HI spent, 

Hi gotten goods seldom prosper. 

1 U weed* grew apace. 
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PROVERBS AND XAX^HS. 
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In at one ear und out at the other, 

In ft*• penny,in for a pound. 

It is »long lano that bn* no turning. • 

If is s *lHy flshtbat Is caught twice with (he 
same bait. 

It Is an M-wInd that Uowa fcobedy.good. - 
It it better to be a beggat than a fool. 

It It good to base two strings to one's bow-. 

It is good to sleep in a whole skin. 

It is ham to teach an old dog tricks.—Ain. 
it Is neret too late t» loam, 
it It never too |gte to mend. 

It Is not the big oxen that do the best day’s 
worfcW, 

It is past joking when the head’s off. 

It is too lats to lock the stable door when the 
Steed Is stolen.—■f. 

It never min* but It. pours. 

It is neither rhyme n’or reason. 

It's not good to wQke a sleeping lion. 

It’s ill Jesting with edged tools.—A 

J. 

lack of all trades and mastoe of none. 

Jacob’s yoIco, Kean’s hands.— Q. 

Jest with your equals.—Don. 

K. 

Ka me, and I’ll ka thee. 

Keep no more cats than will catch mice. 

Keep the wolf from (ho door. 

Keep your nose out of another's mess.— him. 
Keep yoor breath to cool your porridge. 

Kill two birds with one atone. 

Kings have long ears. 

Kings have long hands.— F. 

Knowledge to power. 


Iiaws were made for rognjs_7. 

Lar.y folks take the moat pains. 

Learn to creep before you run. 
lot the dead rest.— G. , 

Let the (Kibbler stick to his last. 

Let them laugh that win. 

Llkc'btood, like good, and like ege, make the 
happiest marriage. 

Like master like man. 

Like the tailor who sewed for nothing, and 
found thread himself. 

Little pitchers have groat ears, 

Little pots soon boll over.—<7. 

Little strokes fell gvekt oaks. 

Live and let live. 

Lock the stable door before too steed is stolen. 
Look not a gift horse in the month. 

Look to tbe main chance, 

■Losers are always iu the wrong.-^'. 

Love to blind 

Love me little, love me loop 
Lotte me, tovo my dog. 

Lying pays no tax,—P. 

W. 

: - . \ x 

Maidens sayuo and moan yes .—ft 
■Make a virtue of necessity. 

Make bay whllo the sun shines. 

-Mike the best of a bad bargain. • 

■ Man proposes, Clod dispose*, 
hbayaellp 'twlxt tbe enp and the lip. 

Many a truth i* spoken In Jest. 

Many go out for wool and come home shorn — 

V'8,- ■ 


Many little* make a mickle. 

Many talk of Rohln Boodthat never shot Us 

bow. 1 . 1 

Marriages ore made in heaven. 

Marry in haste, repent at leisure. 

Misfortunes never come singly. 

Money begets money. 

Money makes the mare go. 

Much memory and little judgment.—T' - . 

Murder will out, ' 

My teeth are nearer than my kindred.—!?. 

IT." 

Naught Is never hi danger. 

Necessity hath no law. * 

Necessity is the mother of Invention. • 

Neck or nothing; for the king ‘loves no crip¬ 
ples. 

■Noeds’must when the devil drives. 

-Neither ftsh nor flesh, nor good red herring. 
NevcV limp before the laine,—77 
Never ride a free horse to death* 

Never too old to leant. , 

New brooms sweep clean. * 

Nine tailors make a man. 

No great loss but gome small gain. 

No man cries stinking flak. 

No news is good news. 

No sooner said limn done. 

None so blind as those ttrnt won't see. 

None so deaf as those that won’t hear. 

Nothing dries sooner than tears.— G. 

Nothing is lmd for nothing.— F. 

Nothing venture, nothing have. 


O. 


Of nil, wine, and friends, the oldest.— r. 

Of two evils choose too less. 

Old birds are not cSnght with chaff. 

Old foxes are hard to catch.—R. 

One fool makes many. 

One good turn deserves another. • 

One man’s.meot is another man's poison. 

One nail drives out another. 

One awallqw doesn’t make a summer. 

One tale is good tlH another is told. 
Opportunity makes toe thief.. 

Onr neighbors' children are always the worst. 
— O. 

OuSol debt out of danger. * 

Oot of sight out of mind. 

Out of the frying-pan into the lire. 

Oysters are not good ill a month that has not an 
nm It. 

• r. 

Penny wise, gaiund foolish. 

Physician, heal thyself.—7 and G. 

Play with an a|S, and he will whisk Ms tail In 
your face.— S. 

Plenty makes dainty. 

Poor and proud. 

Poor men have no souls.' 

Poor men's tables are soon spread, 

Possession is nine point* of the law. 

Poverty to no sin.— 7 ". 
practice makes perfect. 

Praise the sea, but keep on land. 

Pride feels no cold. 

Pride wBl have a faH. 

» Procrastination to the thief of time 
Proffered service stinks. 


%r 
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Prnmtoes don’t AM to* belly. 

Put not all your egg* Into one basket—A. 

Put the light oat. and all women *re aflk*. 

«*• . 

Quick at matt, qniok at worir. 

Quick eftae, quick go. 

Quoth the young cock, “ I’ll neither meddto nor 
make.”' , 

It. . . 

Ragged colts may mako flue horses. 

Saining cats and dogs. - 

Bather lose the wool than the sheep.—7*. 

Raw leather will stretch. 

Ready money 1* ready medicine, 
deport hangs a man. 

Revenge to sweet. 

Ribh men liavc no faults. » 

Riche* have Wings. 

Riches rule the resist. 

Rolling stones gather no moss. 

Rome was not built in a day. 

8 . 

Safe bir.d, safe And. 

Suit spilled is never all gathered.— P. 

Saving is getting. 

Saying and doing are two things. • 

See Naploe and then dlo.’—J. 

Seldom seen, soon forgotten. 

Set a beggar on horseback, he’ll ride to tbe 
devil. 

■ Set a thief to catch a thief. ' , 

Sharp stomachs make short devotion. 

Short and sweet. 

Silence gives consenj. 

Slngod eats live long.— 0. 

Six feet Of earth,makes all men equal. 

Small rains lay great dust. 

Smoke, raining into the house, and a scolding 
wlfn, wjjl make a man ran out of doors. 

Soon got, soon spent. 

Sooner said than done. 

Sour grapes, as the fox said when he could not 
reach them. 

' Speak tbe trnth and shame the devil. 

■ Spenk well of the dead. 

Still waters run deep. 

Strike while the iron Is hot. 

Sweat makes good mortar.— G, 

T. 

Take a hair of toe same dog that bit you. 

Take a man by bis word, and a, cow by bar 
honts, 

Take care of the pence, and too pounds will 
take care of themselves. 

Take the will for toe deed. 

Take tone by too lorclock.' . 

Talk of the devil and hi* Imp appears. 

Teach your grandamo to sook egg*. 

Toll me the.company you keep, and I'll tell yon 
what you are. 

Tell me the moon to made of green cheese. 

Tell no tales out of school. 

Ten tiocs are better than one lie.—Don. 

That must bo true which all men say. 

That was laid on with a trowel. 

That's the cream of the jest. 

The accomplice is as bad as ttfc thief. 

The better the day, the better the deed. 

The cat to fain tbe Ash to eat, hot hath no grill 
to wet her feet.r 1 W i 
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The coarse of tree lew never did ran smooth. 

' The devil was Sick, the devil a monk would be; 

the devil was wetl, the devil a monk was he. 
The early bird catches the worm. 

The first cut, and all the loaf beside*. 

The fox nay grow Kray, bnt never good 
The fuh cask makes no noise.— 

The gray mare Wftbe heller horse, 

The kettle calls the pot black. 

The last drop makes (he cup run over. 

The Hon hi not half so fierce as he's painted. 
The longest day mnst have an end. 

The longest way round la the shortest way 
home.—/. 

The more haste the less speed. 

The nearer the church, tho farther from God. c 
The poor man pays for all. 

The pot that go* often to the well, comes 
home broken at last. 

The proof of the pudding Is in the eating. 

The receiver is as had ns the thief. 

The remedy Is worse than the disease. 

The sleeping fox catches no poultry. 

The smiles of a pretty woman are the tears of 
the purse.— /. 

The sow prefers tho mire — Dan. 

The sun is never the worse for' shining on- a 
dunghill. 

The sweccteet grapes bang highest.— 0. 

The thirteenth man brings death.—/). 

The thunderbolt hath but Its clap. 

The voice of the people is the voice of God.— 
Lat. 

The weakest goes to the wall. 

The woods o'ergrow the corn. 

The white coat does not make the miller.— /. 
The wind keeps noi always in one quarter. 

The wise dranksid Is a sober fool.— ft. 

Tho wise make jests, pud fools repeat them 
The wolf loseth his teeth, but not Ids incltua 
tlons.— 8. 

The worst pig often gets the best pear. 

Tho worth of a thing Is what It will bring. 

The young cock crows as he heard the old one. 
The young may die, the old must die 
There are more threatened than struck. 

There Isa remedy for everything hut death - F. 
There is a time for all things. 

There is no day without the night.— T. 

There Is no disputing of tastes. 

There Is no fire without some smoke. 

There Us no love without Jealousy.— F. 

There Is no medicine against death.—/. 

There is no worse joke than a true one.—/. 
There was never a looking-glass that told a 
woman she was ugly —#■, g. 

There's a salve for every sore. 

There's Djpny a slip 'twlxt the cppsnd the lip. 
There's no fool like an old fool. 

There's nothing new under the sun.— 0. 

They agree like cats and dog*. 

Tln v say so is half a He. 

They that hide eau find. 

They who lire In glass houses should not 
throw stones. 

Think much, speak little, and work lass. 

Thorns make the greatest cracking. 

Those Who climb high, often have a fall. 
Threatened fotfcPilve long, 

Time and tide wait for no man. 

’Tis a wise child that knows its own father. 

T!a better to tie happy than wise. 


PROVERBS \ND MAXIMS. 


To a good spender God is a treasure. 

To a rogue, a rogue fend ahsJf. 

To add fuel to the fire. 

To b« hail fellow well met with every one. 

To blow hot and cold with the same breath. 

To build castles in the* air. 

To call a spade a spade. 

To carry coals to Newcastle. 

To catch a Tartar. 

To curse with bell, hook, and candle. 

To give a Roland for an Olivei. 

To go the whole hog. 

To hold one's nose to the grindstone, 

To lead one bj the nose. 

To make both ends meet. 

To-morrow will be another day.—8. 

To pay oue In his own coin. 

To piece the lion’* skin with that of the fox.— 1). 
To pick a bole In a man’s «oat. 

To put one's nose out of joint. 

To rob Peter Ip pay Paul. 

To send one away with & fica In his ear. 

To sctpll at slxe* aod sevens. 

To sow one's wild oals. 

To spare at the spigot, and lot run through the 
hung hole. * 

To strain at a gnat, and swallow a camel 
To sirnt like a crow In a gutter. 

To turn over a new leaf. 

To wash a blarkamoor white. 

Too many cooks spoil the broiji. 

Too nrach is stark naught. * 

Too much wtsilom Is folly_ G.- 

Touch pitch and you'll be defiled. 

Tiatn np a child In the way lie should go. 

Tread on s worm and it will turn. 

Trest, but not too much. . 

Two eyes see more than one. 

Two fools in a house are too many by a- couple. 
Two heads are better than one 
Two of a trade never agree. 


Dukinduea* has no remedy at law. 

Under a good clonk may be a bad man.—A*. 
Union is strength -•/). • 

Unknown, unkissed. 

Unlooked for, often comes.— (V. 

Unwilling service earns no 1 hanks. Fan. 

. Use soft words and hard arguments. 

« 

V. 

Vain glory blossoms, but never tiears 
Varnishing hides a crack. 

Venture a small fish lo catch a great,» 
Venture not all in one bottom. 

Very good com grows in little fields.—/'. 
Vipers breed vipers,— Dan. * 

Virtue is Its own reward. - 
Virtue never dies.— G. ‘ 

Vows made In storms are forgotten in calms. 

W. 

Walt. Is a ha{d word to the hungry.— 0. 
Wake not a sleeping lion. 

Walls have ears. * 

Want Is the mother of industry. 

Waste makes want. 

Waste not. want not. 

We cannot all be Pope of Rome. - G. 

We shall see, as ihe blind man said .—K 
Wedlock's a padlock. 

Woods want no sowing. 




Well begun b half dona. 

Welt lathered la half ahsvah. 

Were It not for “if," aad “hut,?' weabouldall ( 
be rich for ever,—#V ,, 

What a duat have 1 wiadl, .qjmijpiifbeiy upon 
the coach.' ' 'Nt ’/> : ,/•. • - 

What belofigi to thepahjlhiiywiftilib pohody. 
What cannot be cured must bo unikned. 

What Is one mao'* meat la auedber man’* poi¬ 
son. *’ -V., : 

What is sauce for the goon* la saw* for the 
gander. ' i , 4 , 

What three know, eveiybody kaovra.—$ 

What yon do yourself 1* well done.—/km. 

When a dog is drowning, Overy 00* offers him 
water. 

When Adam delved and Eve span, where was 
• then the gentleman ? 

When drink enters, wisdom depart*.- 8. 

When God pleases, It rains *lh every wind 
When it thunders, the thief become* honest. 

When rogues fall out, lioneet men ccane liy 
their own. 

When the cat’s away, (ire mice will play. 

When the devil grow* old, he turns hermit.—#'. 
When the fool has made up hi* mind, the mar¬ 
ket is over.—8. 

When the fox preaches, beware of your geese. 
When tho measure is full, it runs over.— (f. 

When the wine is in, the wit is out. 

When the hostess is handsome, tho wine i» 
good. - F. , 

Where there's a will, there's a way.' 

While there’s life, there’s hoik). 

Who cannot sing, may whistle. — G. 

Who has nothing, fears nothing.—/, , 

Who loves nol women, wino, and song, lie Is a 
fool Ills whole life long?- G. . 

Who so blind as he fjial will nol soe. 

Wise men change their minds; fools, never. 

Wit may be bought too dear. 

Willi foxes we must play the fox. 

Women rouge that they may not blqsh.—/. 

Word" won't feed cats. —I. 

Would yon live long, be healthy and fat, drink 
like a dog, and eat like a cat. 

Wounds heal, but not ill word*.—8. 


Yon are a sweet not. If you were welt cracked. 
Yon are always best when asleep. 

You cannot catch old birds with chaff. 

You cannot make a silk purse of a sow’s ear. 
You cannot .take a cow from a man who ha* 
none.— Dan. 

Yon can't eat your cake and hare it too. 

You come a day after the fair* 

Yon cry out before you are hurt.’ 

You have brought your pigs to a fine market 
You have got the wrong sbw by tho ear. 

You know good manner*, bnt nse but fow. 

You may know tho lion by bl* claw.—PI 
You must shift your sail with the Wind,—/. 
You Must lake the fat with the lean. 

Yon pour water Into a sieve. 

Young dogs have sharp teeth.—Son. * 

I'Vnmg gambler, old beggar.— S. 

Your belly wHI never let your back ha warm. 
Your cake la dough. Hi 

Your tongue mu* before your wit. 

Your wit* ary gone a wool gathering. 

Youth will have It* awing. 
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THE CROWDED STREET. 

WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 

T me move slowly through the street. 
Filled with an ever-shifting train, 

Amid the egrand of steps that lieut 
The murmuring walks like autumn rain. 

How fast the flitting figures come! 

The mild, the flereo, the stony face: 

Some bright with thoughtless smiles, .and some 
Where secret tears have left their trace! 

They pass—to toil, to strife, to rest: 

To halls in which the feast is spread; 

To chambers where the funeral guest 
In silenuo sits beside the dfad. • 

And some to happy homes repair, 

Where children, pressing cheek to cheek 
With mute caresses, shall declare 
The tenderness they cannot speak. 

And some, who walk in calmness here, 

Shall shudder as they reach the door 
Where one who mode their dwelling dear. 

Its flower, its light, ie seen no more. 


Youth, with pale cheek and slender frame. 
Arid dreams of greatness in thine eye, 
Go’st thou to build an early name. 

Or early in the task to die? < 

Keen son of trade, with eager brow, 

Who is now fluttering in thy snare? 

Thy golden fortunes, tower they now? 

Or melt 41 ie glittering spires in air 5 

Who of (his crowd to-night shall tread 
The dance, till daylight gleams again? 
Who sorrow o’er the untimely dead? 

Who writfle in throes of mortal pain? 

• **•***• 

Each where his tasks or pleasures call, 
They pass, and heed each other not; 
There is who heeds, who holds them all, 

In His large love aud boundless thought. 

These struggling tides of life, that seem 
In wayward, aimless course to tend, 

Are eddies of the mighty stream 
That rolls to its appointed end. 
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THE 'DEATH OF THE FLOWERS. 

WILLIiM CULLEN BttVANT. , 

aPHK melancholy days are come, the saddest of ties year, 

01 wailing winds, and naked woods, and-moadows brown and 
scar. 

Heaped in the hollows of the grove, the autumn leaves lie dead; 
They rustle to the eddying gust, and to the rabbit’s fcroad. 

The robin and the wren are flown, and from tbo shrubs the jay, 
And from the wood-top calls the crow through all the gloomy day. 

Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers, that lately sprang 
and stood 

In brighter light and softer airs, a beauteous sisterhood? 

Alasl they all are in their graves; the gontie race of flowers 
Are lying in their lowly lieds with tlio fair and good of ours. 

THe rails is falling where t hey lie; but the cold November rain 
Calls not from out the gloomy earth the lovely ones again. 

The wind-flower and the violet, they perished long ago. 

And the brier-rose and the orchis died amid the summer glow; 
Bflt on the hill the golden-rod, and the aster In the wood. 

And the yellow sunflower by the brook in autumn beauty stood, 
Till fell the frost from the clear cold heaven, as Mis the plague 
on men, 

And the brightness of their smile was gone from upland, glade, 
uud glen. 

And now, when comes the citlm mild day, as still such days will 
come. 

To call the squirrel and the bee from out their winter home; 
When tho sound of dropping nuts is heard, though all the trees 
are still. 

And twinkle in the smoky light the waters of tho rill. 

The south-wind searches for the flowers whose, fragrance late ho 
bore, * 

And sighs to find them in the wood and by the stream no more. 

And then 1 think of ono who in her youthful beauty'died, 

The fair meek blossom that grew up and faded by my side. 

In the cold moist earth wo laid her, when the forest cast the leaf. 
And wewept that ono nb lovely should have a lifo so brief; 

Y6t not unmeet it waf that ono, like that young friend of ours. 

So gentle and aor beautiful, should perish with the flowers. 
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poetical selections, 

----*•- 


MAUD MULLER. 

* * 

V>m GHKENLEAP WHITTIHE. 

ACT) MULLER, oh a summer’s day 
Raked the meadow sweet withhay. 

Beneath her torn hat gtowed the wealth 
Of simple beauty and rustic health. 

Singing, she wrought, and her merry glee 
The mock-bird echoed from his tree. 

But, when she glanced to the far-off town, 

White from its hill-slope looking down, 

The sweet song died, and a vagueuinrest 
And a nameless longing filled her breast,— 

A wish, that she hardly dared to own, 

For something better than she had known. 

* 

The Judge rode slowly down the lane, t 
Smoothing his horse’s chestnut mane. 

Ho drew his bridle in the shade 
Of the apple-trees, to greet the maid, 

And ask a draft from the spring tjiat flowed 
Through the itieadow, across the road. 

m She stopped where the cool spring bubbled up, 
And filled for him her small tin cup, 

And blushed as she gave it, looking down 
*On her feet so bare, and her tattered gown. 

“f’htmks!” Baid the Judge, "a sweeter draught 
From a fairer hand was never quaffed," 

He spoke of the grass and flowers and trees. 

Of the singing birds and the humming bees; 

Then talked of the haying, and wondered whether 
The cloud in the west would briug foul weather. 

And Maud forgot her brier-torn gown, 

And her graceful ankles, bure and brown, 

And listened, while a pleased surprise 
Looked from her long-lashul hazel eyes. 

At last, like one who for delay 
.Seeks a vain excuse, he rode away. 

Maud Muller looked and sighed: “Ah mol 
That 1 the Judge’s bride might be! 

“ Ho would dress-mo up in silks so fine. 

And praise and toast me at his wine. 

“ My father should wear a broadcloth coat, 

My brother should sail a painted boat. 

“I’d dress my mother so grand and gay, 

And the baby should havo a new toy each day. 

"And I’d feed the hungry and clothe the poor 
And all should bto%me who left our door.” 


The Judge looked back as he climbed the hill. 
And saw Maud Muller standing still; > ,, 

“ A form more fair, a face raoresweet, 

Ne’er hath it been my tot to swot 

“And her modest answer and graceful air 
Show her wise and good as she is fair, ' 

“Would she wore mine, and I to-day, 4 
Like her, a harvester of hay. 

“ No doubtful balance of rights and wrongs, 
Nor weary lawyers with endless tongues, 1 

“ But low*f cattle, and song of birds, 

And health, and quiet, and loving words." 

But he thought of his sister, proud and cold. 
And his mother, vain of her rank and gold. 

So, closing his heart, the Judge rode off, 

And Maud was left in the field alone. 

But the lawyers smiled that afternoon, 

When he hummed in court an eld love tune; 

And the young girl mused beside the well, 

Till tho rain on the unraked clover fell. 

He wedded a wife of richest dower, 

Who lived for fashion as ho for power. 

Yet oft, in his marble hearth’s bright glow, 

He watched a picture come and go; 

And sweet Maud Muller's hazel eyes 
Looked out in their innocent surprise. 

Oft, when the wine in his glass was rod, 
lie longed for the wayside well instead, 

And closed his eyes on his garnished rooms, 

To dream of mtadows and clover blooms; 

And the proud man sighed with a secret pain, 
“Ah, that L were free again! 

“Free as when I rode that day 

Where the barefoot midden raked the hay." 

She wedded a man unlearned and poor, 

And many children played rottnd her door. 

But care and sorrow and child-birth pain, 

Left their traces on heart and brain. 

And oft, when the summer sun shoneliot 
On the new-mown hay in the meadow lot, 

And she heard the little spring brook fall 
Over the roadside, through the wall. 

In the shade of the apple-tree again 

She saw a ridor drdw his rein, 

• 

And, gazing down with a timid grace, 

She felt his pleased eyes read her face. 
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Sometimes her narrow kitchen walls 
, Sketched away into stately halls; 

The vm ry wheelto it spinnet turned, * 

Hie tallow-candle an astral burned; * 

* 

. And for Mra vrho sat by the chimney lug, 
Dozing; and grumbling o’er pipe mid mug, 

A manly form at her side she saw, 

And joy was duty and lore eras law. 

Then she took up her burden of life again, 

Saying only, "It might hare been.” , 

* • 
Alas for maiden, alas for judge, • 

For rich repiner and household drudge 1 

God pity them both! and pity us all, • 

Who vainly the dreams of youth recall; 

For of all sad words of tongue or pen. 

The saddest are these: "It, might havo been 1 ” 

Ah, well 1 for us all some sweet hope lies 
Deeply buried from human eyes; 

And, in the hereafter, angels may 
Roll the stone from its grave awayl 


THE DEATH . OF THE OLD YEAR. 
• » 

ALFRED TENNYSON. 

SKULL knee-deep lies the winter snow, 
jjHHj And the winter winds are wearily sighing: 
Toll ye the church-bell sad and slow, 

And tread softly and speak low, 

For the old year lies a-dying. 

Old year, you must not die;' 

* You cftiue to us so readily, 

You lived with us so steadily, . 

Old year, you shall not die. 

He lieth still: he doth not move: 
lie will not see the dawn of day. 

IJe hath uo other life above. 

He gave me a friend and a true true-love. 

And the New-year will take 'em away. 

Old year, you must not go; 

So long as you have been with us, 

Such joy as you have seen with us. 

Old year, you shall not go. 

He froth’d hi^ bumpers to the brim; • 

A-jollier year wo shall not see. 

But though his eyes are waxing dim, 

And though his foes speak ill of him, 
r He was a friend to me. 

Old year, you shall not die; . 

We did so laugh and cry vpth you, 

* I’ve half a mind to die with you, 

j-.,- Old year, if you must die. 

S. ' # 


Ho was (full ofjoka and jest, 

But all his merry quljBi are o’er. 

To see him die, across "the waste * 

His son and heir doth ride post-haste, 

But he’ll be dead before. » ■ 

* 32very one for his own. 

The nightjs starry an<| cold, my friend, 

And the Now-year blithe and bold, my friend, 
■ Gomes up to take his own. , 

. f 

How hard he breathes! over the snow 
I heard just now the crowing eoek. 

* Thu shadows fucker to and fro: 

Tho cricket chirps: the light bums low; 

’T is nearly twelve o’clock. 

Shake hands, liefore you die. 

Old year, we’ll dearly rue for you: 

* What is it that we can do for you? # 

Speak out before you die. 

• . 

His face is growing sharp and thin. 

Alack 1 our friend is gone. 

Close up his eyes: tie up his chin: 

Step from the corpse, and let him in 
That standeth there alone, a 

And waiteth at the door. * 

There’s 4 new foot on tho floor, my friend, 
And a new face at the door, my friend, 

A new face at the door. 


TIME. 

SHAKESFEAEB, 

SSjfjlME’S glory is to calm contending kings, 
g Bji To unmask falsehood and bring truth to light, 

To stamp the seal of time in aged things, 

To wake tho morn and gentinel the night, 

To wrong the wronger till he render right, 

To ruinate proud buildings with thy hours, 

'And smear with dust their glittering golden towers; 

To fill with worm-holes stately monuments, 

To feed oblivion with decay of things, 

To blot, old books aad alter their oShtents, 

To pluck the quills from ancient ravens’ wings, 

To dry the old oak’s sap and cherish springs, 

To spoil antiquities of hammer’d steel, 

And turn the giddy round of Fortune’s wheel; 

To show the beldam daughters of her daughter, 

To make tho child a man, the man a child, * 

To slay tho tiger that doth live hy slaughter, 

To tame the unicorn and Hon wild, 

To mook the subtle in themselves beguiled. 

To. cheer the ploughman with increaseful crops, 

And waste huge stones with little water-drops. ® 


* * 
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LITTLE BEECHES. • 

# sJOHN HAY. 

||R DON’T go much on religion, 

|@ 1 Hover ain’t had no show; 

But I’ve got, ft midden’ tight grip, 'sir, 

On the 1 'handfulo' things 1 know. 

I don’t pan out on the prophets, 

And free-wil], and that sort of thing: 

But I b’lievo iu God and the angels, • 
Ever senee one night last spring. 

I come into town with some turqjps, 

And my little Gabe coma along— 

No fouivyoar old in the county 
Could boat him for pretty and strong. 

Peart and chipper and sassy. 
m Always ready to swear and fight; 

And I’d larnt him to chaw terhackcr, 
Jest to k(fep his milk-teeth white. 

The snow come clown like a blanket, 

As I passed by Taggart’s store; 

T went in for a jug of molasses, 

And k'ffetho team at the door. 

They skeered at something and started— 
I heerd one little squall, 

And hell-to-split over tho prairie 
Went team, Little Breeches, and all. * 

Hell-to-split over the prairie! 

I was almost froze with skecr; 

But we rousted up some torches. 

And sorched for ’em far and near. 

At last wo struck bosses and wagon, 
Snowed under a soft white mound, 

Upsot, dead heat—but of little Gabo 
No hide nor hair was found. 

And here all hope soured on me, 

Of my fellow-critters’ aid— 

I jest Bopped down on icy marrow-bones, 
Crotch-deep in the snow, and prayed. 


By this the torfties was playecTout, 

And me and lsrul Parr 
Wont off for some wood to a sheep-fold 
That he »aid was somewhar than 

Wu'found it at last, and a little shed 
Whar they shut up the lambs at, night, 
Wo looked in, and seen them huddled thar, 
So warm and sleepy and white. 

And lluir sol Little Brooches, and chlrfwd 
As jieart as ever yon see, 

“ I want a chaw of torbaeker, 

And that’s what’s the matter of me.” 


How did he git thw? Angel*. 

He could never have walked In that stottn,* 
They jeslr scooped down and toted him 
To whar. it. was sate and warm. : 

And I think that saving a little child 
And bringing him to his o wn, 

Ts a domed Sight better business 
Than loafing around the Throne. * 


. ROCK ME TO SLEEP. * 

* * 

ELIZABETH AKERS ALLEN. 

M ACKWARD, turn backward, Oh, Timc,«in yonr flight, 
Make mo a child again just for to-night! 

Mother, come back from the echolees shore, 

' Take me again to yonr heart as of yore; 

Kiss from my forehead the furrows of Caro, 

Smooth tho few silver threads out of my hair; 

Over my slumbers your loving watch keep;—. 

Ilock me to sleej^ mother,—rock me to sleep! 

Backward, flow backward, O tide of the years! 

I am so weary of toil and of tears,— * 

Toil without recompense, tears all in vain,— 

Take them, and give mtf my childhood again! * * 

1 have grown weary of dust and decay,— 

Weary of flinging my soul-wealth away; 

Weary of sowing for others to reap; — 

Rock me to sleep, mother,—rock me to sleep! 

Tired of the hollow, the base, tho untrue, 

Mother, O mother, my heart, calls for you! 

Many a summer the gross has grown green. 

Blossomed, and faded our faces between; 

Yet with strong yearning and passionate pain 
Long I to-night for your presence again. 

Come from tho siienco so long and so deep;— 

Rock me to sleep, mother,—rock me to sleep! 

Over my heart, in the days that arc flown,' 

No love like mother-love ever has shone; 

No other worship abides and endures,— 

Faithful, unselfish and patient life yours: 

None like, a mother can charm away pain 
From tlufsiek soul and the world-weary brain. 

Slumber’s soft calms o’er my heavy lids creep;— 

Iioelc me tot-sleep, mother,---rock me to Sleepl 

Come, let your brown hair, just lighted with gold. 

Fall on your shoulders again as of old; 

Let it drop over my forehead to-night, 

Shading my faint eyes away from tho light; 

For with its sunny-edged shadows once more 
Ilaply will throng the ifcoet visions of yore; 

Lovingly, softly, its bright billows sweep;—' 

Rock me to sleep, mother,—rock me to sleep}* 
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Mother, dear mother, the years bare oeen Jong 
Since I lost listened your lullaby song: 

Bing, then, and unto my soul it shall seem 
■Womanhood’s years have been only a dream. 
Clasped to your heart in a loving embrace, 
With your light lashes just swoeping my iaoe, 
Never hereafter to wake or to weep; — 

Rock Hje to sleep, mother,—rook me to sleep 1 


Eaph evening sees.it close; . * 
Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night’s repose. 

Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
For the.lesson thou hast taught! 

Thus at the flaming forgo of life 
Cur fortunes must be wrought; 

Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought! 


THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 

H. W. LOXOTELLOW. * 

SKKnCER a spreading chestnut-tree 
mWR The village smithy stands; 

The smith, a mighty man is he, 

With large and sinewy hands; 

And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong os iron bands. 

His hair is crisp and black and long; 

His face is like the tan; 0 

His brow is wet with honest sweat,— 

He earns whate’er ho can; 

And looks the whole world in tho face, 

For ho owes not any man. 

Week in, week out, from morn till night, 
You can hear his bellows blow; 

You.ean hear him swing his heavy sledge, 
With measured boat and slow, 

Like sexton ringing the village bull, 

When the evening sun is low. 

And children, coming homo from school. 
Look in at the open door; 

They love to see tho flaming forge, 

And hear the bellows roar, 

And catch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff torn a threshing-floor. 

Ho goes on Sunday to the church, • 

And sits among liis boys; 

He hoars the parson pray and preach, 
lie hears his daughter’s voice, 

Singing in the village choir, t 

And it makes his heart rejoice. 

* 

It sounds to him like her mother’s voice. 
Singing in Paradise 1 
He needs must think of her once more, 
How in the grave she lies; 

And with his hard, rough hand he wij*« 

A tear out of his eyes. 

Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing, 

Onward through life ho goes; 

Each morning sees some task begin, 


. ALADDIN. 

JAMES BUSSELL LOWELL, 

« , 
IM K lIEN I was a beggarly boy, 

And lived in a cellar damp, 

I had not a friend nor tv toy, 

But 1 had Aladdin's’lamp; 

When I could not sleep for cold, 

I had Arc enough in my brain, 

And builded, with roofs of gold, 

My beautiful castles in Spain! 

Since then I have toiled day and night, 

1 have money and power good store', 

But I’d give all my lamps of silver bright, 
For the one that is mine no more; 

Take, Fortuno, whatever you choose. 

You gave, and may snatch again; 

I have nothing 'twould pain me to lose, 
For I own no more castles in Spain! 


MEMORY. 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

a 

|Sj|| MEMORY! thou fond deceiver, 

Still importunate and vain. 

To former joys recurring ever, 

And turning al! the past to pain; 

Thou, like the world, opprest oppressing, 
Thy smiles increase the wretch’s woe! 
And ho who wants each other blessing. 

In thee mflst ever find a $>o. 


. LETTERS. 

AAHON HILL. 

^BETTERS from absent friends extinguish fear. 

Unite division and draw distance near * 

Their magic force each silent wish conveys, 

And wafts embodied thought a thousand ways. 

CouM souls to bodies write, death's power were mean. 
For minds could then meet minds with heav’n betwemi. 
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LOVE'S PHILOSOPHY. 

PERCY »YSStIK*SHKM,EY, 

S|pH R fountains mingle with the river, 
And the rivers with the ocean; 

The winds of hoavqn mix forever, ’ 

With a sweet emotion; 

Nothing in the world is single; 

All things l>y a Jaw divine 

In one another’s being mingle: — 

Why not I with thine? 

See! the mountains kixtf high hqpwn. 
And the waves clasp one other; 

No sister flower would be forgiven • 

If it disdained its brother; 

And the sunlight clasps the earth, 

And the moonbeams kiss tin- sea;— 

What are all these kissing® worth, 

If thou kiss not me? 


“JIM.” 

BRET HARTE. 

AY, there! P’r’aps 
Soino on you chaps 
Might-know Jim Wild? 
Well—no offence; 

Thar ain’t no sense 
In gettin’ riled! 

Jim was my chum 
Up on tho Bar; 

That’s why 1 come 
• Down from up yar, 
Looking for Jim. 

Thank ye, sir! Few 
Ain’t of that crew— 

Blest if you are! 

Money!—Not much; 

That ain’t my kind; 

1 ain’t no such, 

Rum?—1 ‘don’t mind, 
fieein’ it’s you. 

Well, this yer Jim. 

Did you know him?— 

Jess about your size; 

Same kind of eyes— 

Well, that is strange; 
Why, it’s two year 
Since he came here, 
Sick, for a change. 

Well, here’s to us; 

Eh? 

Tin- h-you say! 


Dead?— 

That little ouss? 

What Snakes you star— 
You over that'? 

Can’t a man drop 
’S glass in yer shop 
But you must r’ar? 

Jt wouldn't take 

D-much to break 

You and your bar. 

Dead! 

Poor—little—Jim f 
Why, thar was mo, 

♦dopes, and Bob Leo, 
Harry and Ben— 
No-account men; 

Then to take himl 
Well, thar— Good-bye— 
No more, sir—I— . 

Eh? 

Wfcat’s that you say? 
Why, deni it!—shol— 
No? Yes? By Jo! 

Sold! 

Sold! Why, you limb. 
You ornery. 

Domed old 
Long-legged Jim! 


MINGUILLO. 

3. O. LOCKHART. 

"tffflPlNOE for kissing thee, Minguillo, 
MH£ My mother scolds me all the day, 
Tjot mo have it quickly, darling! 

Give me buck the kiss, I pray. 

“ If we have done aught amiss. 

Lot’s undo it while we may. 

Quickly give me back the kiss, 

That she may hare nought to say. 

« 

“ Do—she keeps so great a pother, 

, Cljjdes so sharply, looks so grave; 

Do, my love, to please my mother, 

Hive me back the kiss I gave." 

“ Out upon you, false Minguillo! 

One you give, but two you take; 

Give mo back tho two, my darling! 

Give them, for*my mother’s sake.”— 



—From the 
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IN EARLY SPRING. 

ANONYMOUS. 

XttlALE yellow sunlight tilts the wave, 
JR$ The glowing skies are blue and clear; 
How languidly the water# lave 
The #and# that .glimmer near! 


The shady nooks along the hill 
Are dappled yet with wasting snow; 

I hear the earliest blue-birds trill; 

, Soft winds are breathing low. * 


Beyond the shining harbor bar . 
A dim sail lingers like a pearl, 

While Jjusy sea gulls’near and far m 
Hover and swoop and whirl. 


Oh! heart and day in sweet accord, 
Oh! waves ye seem as fair to me 
As if the feet of Christ, the Lord, 

. Had walked tho-morning sea. 


THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET. 


SAMUEL WOODWORTH. 

JOW dear to this heart are the scenes of my childhood 

_ _J When fond recollection presents them to view! 

The orchard, tho meadow, the deep-tangled wild-wood, 
And every loved spot which my infancy knew;— 

The wide-spreading pond and the mill which stood by it, 
The bridge, and the rock where the cataract fell; 

Tho cot of my father, the. dairy-house nigh it, 

And e’en the rude bucket which hung in (lie well. 

The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket. 

The moss-covered bucket which hung in the well. 


That moss-covered vessel I hail as a treasure, 
i. For often.at noon when retumed.from the field 
I found it the source of an exquisite pleasure, 

The purest and oweetost that nature can yield. 

How ardent I seized it, with hands that were glowing! 

And quick to the white-pebbled bottom it fell; 

Then soon, with the emblem of truth overflowing. 

* And dripping with ctjolnoss, it rose from the well; 
.The old oaken bucket, tho iron-bound bucket, 

The juoss-coyered bucket, arose from the well. 


How sweet from the green mossy brim to receive it, 
As, poised on the curb it inclined to my lips! * 

Not a full blushing goblet could tempt me to leave it 
• Though filled with tho nectar that Jupiter sips. 
And, now, far removed from the loved situation, 

The tear of regret will intrusively swell, 

As fancy reverts to my father’s plantation, 

And sighs for the bucket whiofc hangs in the well; 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 

The moss-covered bucket which hangs in the well. 


SOMEBODY’S DARLING. 

MARIE R. LACOSTE. 

r ro a ward of tho whitewashed walls, 
Where the dead and dying lay, 
Wounded by bayonets, shells ami balls, 
Somebody's darling was borne one day. • 

Somebody’s darling, so young and so brave. 
Wearing yet on his palo, sweet face, 

Soon to 1.6 hid by the dust of tho grave, 

*Fho lingering light of his boyhood grace. 

Matted ancLdamp are the curls of gold 
Kissing the snow of that fair young brow, 
Pale are the lips, of delicate mold—„ 
Somebody’s darling is dying now. 

Back from his beautiful blue-veined .brow, 
Brush all the wandering waves of gold; « 

Cross his hands on his bosom now, 
Somebody's darling is stiff and cold. 

Kies him once for somebody’s sake, 

Murmur a prayer soft and low. 

One bright curl from its fair mates lake— 
They were somebody’s pride, you know. 

Somebody’s hand had rested there; * 

Was it a mother’s, soft and white? 

And have the lips of a sister fair 
Been baptized in the waves of light? 

God knows test! He was somebody’s love. 
Somebody’s heart enshrined hfbi there; 
Somebody wafted his name above. 

Night and noon, on tho wings of prayer. 

Somebody wept when he marched away, 
Looking so handsome, brave and grand. 
Somebody’s kiss on his forehead lay. 
Somebody clung to his parting hand. 

Somokxly’s waiting and watching for him, 
"Yearning to hold him again to their heart, 
And there he lies, with Ids blue eyes dim, 
And the smiling, child-like lips apart. 

Tenderly bury the fair young dead, 

Pausing to drop on his grave a tear; 

Carve on tho wooden slab at his head, 
"Somebody’s darling slumbers hero.” 


MODESTY. 

COVENTRY PATMORE. 

)T to unvail before the gaze 

_Of an imperfect sympathy 

In aught we are, is the sweet praise 
And the" main gum of modesty. 
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• HOHENLMJDEN, 

* THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


LINDEN, when the sun was low, 

AH Woodless lay the untrodden snow, 
And dark as winter was the flow 
OHser, rolling rapidly. 

But Linden sow another sight, 

When tho drum beat at.dead 0 / night. 
Commanding fires of death to light # 

The darkness of her scenery. 


By torch and trumpet fast arrayed,, 
Each horseman drew his battle-blade, 
And furious every chargor neighed, 

To join the dreadful revelry. 

* ♦ 

Then shook the liills with thunder riven, 
Then rushed the steed to battle driven, 




OFT, IN THE STILLY NIGHT. 


^THOMAS KOOKS. 


gjfltFT, in the stilly night, 

Up 


Ere Slumber's chain has bound me. 
Fond Memory brings the light •> 

Of other days around me: 

The smiles, the tears, * 

Of Iwyhood’s years, 

Tho words of love then spoken; 

The eyes that shone, * 

Now dimmed and gone, 

The cheerful hearts now broken! 

Thus in the stilly night, 

Ero lumber's chain has bound Ms, ■ 

Sa«l Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me. 


When I remember all 


And louder than the bolts of heaven, « 

Far flashed the red artillery. 

Bui, redder yot that light shall glow 
On Linden's hills of stain6d snow, 

And bloodier yet, the torrent flow 
Of lser, rolling rapidly. 

'Tig mom, but scarce yon level sun 
Can pierce the war-clouds, rolling dun, 

Where furious Frank, and fiery Hun, 

Shout in their sulphurous canopy. 

The combat deepens. On, ye brave, 

Who rush to glory, or the gravel 
Wave, Munich! all thy banners wave! 

And charge with all thy chivalry! 

Few, few shall part when many meet! 

The snow shall bo their winding-sheet. 

And every turf lieneath their feet 
Shull be a soldier’s sepulchre. 


THOSE EVENING BELLS.' 

THOMAS MOORE. 

HOSE evening beds! those evening l>ellsl 
How many a (ale their music tells, 

Of youth, and homo, and that sweet time 
When last. I heard their soothing chime. 

Those joyous hours are passed away, 

And many a heart, that then was gay 
Within the tomb now darkly dwells, 

And hears no more those evening bells. 

Ami so 'twilltm when 1 am gone; 

That, tuneful j>eal will still ring on, 

While other bards shall walk these dells, 

And sing your praise, sweet- evening bells] 


The friends, so linked together, 

I’ve se&n around me fall, • 

Like loaves in wintry weather, 

1 fe^f like one 
Who treads alone 
Some banquet-hall deserted, 

Whose lights are fled, 

Whoso garlands dead, 

And all but he departed! 

Thus in the stilly night. 

Ere Slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Sad Memory brings the light ® 

Of other days around me. 


VIRTUE. 

OLIVER OOLD8MITH. 

JjSSjIIE triumphs that on vice attend 
pEg Shall ever in confusion end; 

The good man suffers but to gain. 

And every virtue springs from pain: 

As aromatic plants bestow 
No spicy fragranco while they grow, 
But crushed, or trodden to the ground, 
Diffuse their balmy sweets around. 


HOPE. 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

HE wretch, condemned-with life to part, 
Still, still on hope relies; , 

And every pang that rends the heart 
Bids expectation rise. 

Hope, like the gleaming taper’s light, 

Adorns and cbeer^tbe way; 

And still, as darkur grows the night, 

Emits a brighter ray. 
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TIRED MOTHERS. 

’ 1 . _ ny wwSr surra. 

pJUTtiJS elbow leans upon your kneg, 

Your tired knee that has so much to bear; 
A child’s’dear eyes are looking lovingly 
From underneath a thatch of tangled hair. 
Perhaps you do not heed the velvet touch 
6f warm, moist fingers holding yonrs so tight; 
You do not prise this blessing overrauuh; 

You almost are too tired to pray, to-night. 


But it is blessedness! A year ago 
X diiftiot see it as I do to-day— * 

We are so dull and thankless, and so slow 
To catch tfce sunshine till it slips away. 

And now it seems surpassing strange - to me 
That, while I wore the badge of motherhood, 
I did not kiss more oft and tenderly 
The littlp child that brought mo only good. 


I wonder so-that mothers ever fret 
At little children clinging to their gown; 

Or that the foot-prints, when the days are wot, 
Arobver black enough to mako them frown. 
Xf I could find a little muddy boot, 

Or cap or jacket, on my chamber floor; 

If I could kiss a rosy, restless foot, 

And hear it patter in my homo once more: 


If I could mend a brokdn cart to-day, 
To-morrow make a kite to reach the sky— 
There is :io woman in God’s world could say 
She was more blissfully content than I. 
But, ah I the dainty pillow next my own 
Is never rumpled by a shining head; 


The smiles that win, the tints that glow,* 
But tell of days ip goodness spent, 

A mind at peace with all below, 

A heart whose love Is Simooenll 


A RED, RED ROSE, 

» » 

ROBERT BURNS, 


MY hive’s like a red, red rose. 
That’s newly sprung in June; 
O-my hive's like the melodic * 
That’s%w«»tly played in tune. 

As fair art thou, my bonniertass, , 
So deep in litVe am I; 

And I will luve thee still, my dear, 
Till a’ the seas gang dry. 


/fill a' the seas gang dry, ray dear. 
Anil the roeks melt wi’ the sun: 

1 will luve thee still, my dear, 

While the Bauds o’ life shall run. 
And fare thee wcel, my only lijvo! 

Ami fare thee wool awhile! 

Ami 1 will eofflu again, my hive, 
Though it were.ten thousand mile. 


OUR OWN. 


MARGARET E. 8ANGHTER. 


siftF 1 had known in the morning ■ 
gig How wearily all the day 
The words unkind would trouble my mind 
That I said whensyou went away, 


My singing birdlingfrom its nest 1ms flown; 
The little boy I used to kiss is dead! 


SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY. 

LORD BYRON. 

SjfflBlIE walks in beauty, like tho nigh!. 

# SHH Of cloudless pUmes and starry skies; 
^And all tliat f s best of dark and bright 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes: 

Thus mellowed to that tender light 
Which heaven to gaudy day denies. 

One shade tho more, one ray the less, 

Had half-impaired the .nameless grace 
Whi$l waves in every raven tress, 

Or softly lightens o’er her face; 

Whore thoughts serenely sweet express 
' How pure, how dear their^welling-plaee, 

»' And on that cheek, and o’er that brow, 

So-soft, 80 calm, yet eloquent, 


1 had been more careful, darling, 

Nor given you needless pain; 

But wo vex our own with look and tone 
We may never take back again. 

For "though in the quiet evening 
You may give me tho kiss of peace, 

Yet It well might bo (hat never for me 
The pain of the heart should cease! 

How many go forth at morning 
Who never come home at night! 

And hearts have broken for harsh words spoken-, 
That sorrow can ne’er set right. 

Wo have careful thought for the stranger, 

And smiles for the sometime guest; 

But oft for our own the bitter tone, 

Though we love our own the best. 

flhMips with the curve impatient, 

Ah! brow with the sliade of scorn, 

>T were a cruel fate, wero tho night too late 
ATo undo the .work of the mornl 










POETICAL 8ELKCTIONH. 


. THE BUIE AND THE GRAY. 

«■ 

F. H. FftfOH. 

SjffltY the flow of the inland river, 

MM ‘ Whence the fleets of iron have fled, 

Where the blades of the grave-grass! quiver. 
Asleep are the ran Its of the dead:—> 
Under the sod and the slew", * 

Waiting the judgment day; 

Under the one, the Bhio, 

Undot the other, the Gray. 

• • 

These ill the robing* of glory, , * 

Those in th%gloom of defeat, 

All with tho battle-blood g<>i*y, 

In tho dus]f of eternity meet: — 

Under tho sod ontfthe dew, 

Waiting the judgment day; 

Under the laitrel, the Blue, , 

Under the willow, the Gray. 

From the silenoo of sorrowful hours 
The desolate mourners go, 

Lovingly laden with flowers, 

Alike for the friend and the foe: — 

„ Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment day; 

Under the roses, the Blue, 

Under the lilies, the Gray. 

So, with an e<pial splendor, . ' 

The morning sun-rays fall, 

With a touch impartially tender, 

On the blossoms blooming for all: — 
Under lho sod and the (Jew, 

* Waiting tlio judgment day; 

Broidered with gold, the Blue, 

Mellowed with gold, the Gray v 

So, when the summer calleth 
On forest and field of gram, , 

With ail equal murmur fulleth 
Tho cooling drip-of the rain: — 

Under the sod end the dew, 

Wailing the judgmenUlay; 

Wet with the rain, the Blue, 

Wet with the rain, the' Gray. 

* 

Sadly, but not. with upbraiding? 

The generous deed wue done; 

In 'ho storm of the years that are fading 
No braver baUlo was won; — 

Under tlm sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment, day; 

Under tho blossoms, tile Blue, 

Under the garlands, the Gray, 


No more shall the war-ary sever, 

Or the winding riven* be red; 

They banish our auger forever, » 

When they laurel the graves of our dead,-A 
Under the sod and the dew, , 
Waiting the judgment day; 

Lore and tears for the Blue, 

Tears and love for the Gray. * „ 


WHAT MAIDENS PRIZE. * 

■ ' # * Asrosmcoys. * * 

JBJHERE’S many a thing that the maidens wish 
Hit As they travel tlio road of life, • 

While taking their part in this busy world, 

And sharing its cares and strife. 

Perhaps they may long for a cosy home 
With its furniture “spick and span,” • 

Ilpt to crwwn the whole, they, care the most , t 
For the love of an honest man. 

* * 

Oh! sweet little maiden, whftdver you are, 

In palace or humble cot; 

And whether your life be fair and bright, 

, Or toil and trouble your lot; * . 

And whether your name be Flora May, 

Or homely Mary Ann, 

You will be in luck if you win that love: 

The love of an honest man. 

A maiden may prize her diamond set, 

Or dresses of latest style. 

And live in a home of costly build 
With carpets of velvet pile; 

But the noblest thing in a woman’s life—- 
Let her gain it while she can— 

From her golden curls to her silvery hair, , 

Is the love of an honest man. 


HOME, SWEET HOME. 

* JOHN HOWAElf P*Y.N'E. . , ® 

HggjlD pleasures and palaces though we may roam, * 
it ever so humble, there’s no place like ltome! 
Aacharm from the skies seems to hallow us here, 

Which, ksok through the world, is ne’er met with elsewhere. 
TIomet home 1 sweet, sweet home! 

There’s no jdace like home! * m 

An exile from home, splendor dazzles In vain! ' 

Oh, give mo my lowly thatehed cottage again! 

The birds singing gayly that came at my call;«—«* 

Give me them,—and the 0eaoe of‘mind dearer than all l 
Home! ho,me, etc. * 









■ rOimCAt 8ELB0H0HS. 
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POETICAL ^ELECTIONS. 


• In nil bis course; nor yet in tjjp cold grotiid, • 

Where thy pale form teas laid with many tears, 

Nor in the (unbrace of ocean, shall etist 

Thy image. Earlh, that nourished thee,"shall claim 
■Thy growth, to be refcol v<gl to Wurth' again; 

And, loft each hunijn trace, surrendering up 
Thine individual being, Bhult thou go 
To mix. forever y}th-tlia elements, * 

To be a brother to.tli' insensible rock 

And*to the sluggish clodT-which the rurle swain 

Turns with nis sharo and treads upon. • 

The oak ' * 

Bliafl send Its foots abroad, and pierce thy mold 
Yet not to thy eternal resting-place ' ’ 

Bhult then retire along, nor couidst thou wish 
(touch niore magnificent. *Thou shah Me down . 
'With patriarchs the' iufaiit world, with kings, 

The powerful of the'earth, the wise, the gt>od s 
Fair forms, find hoary seers of ages past, 

All in' one, mighty sepulchre. . 

*' ♦ 

* . * ‘ The hills, :* 

Ttock-ribhed and undent as the sun; the vales, 

' Btrelch^tg in pensive quietness'^between 
Ttie venerable. woods; rivers that move 
In majesty, audnho complaining brooks •. 

'('hat make the meadows green; and, poured round all, 
Old ocean’s gray and melancholy waste, 

’ Are but the solemn decorations all , 

Of the great tomb of man* The golden sun, 

• The planets, all the infinite host of heaven, 

Are sinning on the sad abodes of death, 

Through the still lapse of afes. 

*s 

• , . All that, tread • 

The globe are bu{ a handful to the tribes " ’■ 

That slumber fn it*- boson). Takes!he wings 
jf)f inoriring,*and the Bureau desert pierce, 

?>r lose thyself in the cbntinuous woods 
•Where rolli t he Ore.goh, and hears no sound 1 
Save Its tfwn dashing* -yet— the .dead are {jfutre; .* 

AudtnilMims in those solitudes, since first 
The.lHghUtf ydtir-. la gan, hayednid them down • 

• Ln liidr last sV ]i: the dwftl reign there’alone. .• 

* * • <r • 

So shah f/■;!)*t^s!; and what'if thou sjb^t fall . 

4 Unnoticed. by the living, andno fr.iond 
Take note of thy 1 departure i* AH that breathe 
Will share thy du»J,iliy. .'The gay will laugh 
When thoh art gone; titc solemn brood of cart' 

1’ldd on; and etifcji one. as before, pill chase , 

Ills favorite phantom;*yet jll tltdfce shalllcaVe 
Their mirth and their enjoyments, and slutllconie 
And uiftkq Olein, bed with tiiee. As the loug train 
, t)f ages glide riwsj, the soys of meij, .* 


The youth in Hfe’s green spring, m& bewhogoes * d 

In the full strength of ^ars, matron and maid, # , 

'The bowed with age", the infant in the smUq| . ; 

And beauty of Its innocent age cut off— . . •; 

Shall, one by one, Jje gathered to thy side, * • • # 

By those wbo'in their turnaMU follow them. ‘ ^ 1 

a- ’ ' ’ * 

„ a , • 0,-* 

Bo live, that when thy $ummous comes to join « 

The innumerable caravan that moves j 

To the pale realms fef shade,, where each shall take 

His chamber ioghe silent halls of death, *. 

Tl»cu go not like the qu3rry-slave*at nighfc * •. 

Scourged to his dungeon, but, guatafnedind soothed, 

By an unfaltering trust, approach tliy grave 

Like one who wraps the drapery of nis couch •. 

About him, amities down to {Heasant efreams. 


THE IVY GEEElI. , 





' 


* h .... 

* a! ■ • . - (&• . 

• *•:> ’ )#• * 
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• * * 
a * • ±0 

<UtAltl.K» DICKENS* *■ 

O H ! a dainty jJIant is the ivy green, . 

That, orcepeth o’er ruins old 1 
Of right choice food are-his meals, Tween^ >» 
In- hi/ccll so lone and coldj. * ' • * 

The wall muSt be crumbled, the stonespecayed, * 
pleasure bis (flinty whim; • , 

• And the immldefing dust, that years bavff made * ♦« 
Is a merry meet for him. ; * * . * . 

Creeping? where no life is seen, ’ » 

A*rare «>ul plant is tile ivy green.* * ■ 


. • V 
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POETICAL SECTIONS. 
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'■•* Fast He Ae$Ioth on, though he 'wears no wings, 

" -. And ^staunch old heart ha$ he; 

How closely he twineth, how $ight ft; clings* * 

. To Ills friend, the huge on® tree! *** \ 

And slyly he traiietli alorfj; thq ground’, 

Ana his leaves he gently waves, - * 

• As he joyously hugs d!ui crawieth round 

The riolr mould o£ dRd men’s graves. _ * 
'"* l < * Creeping whqllts grim death has been, 

• ■ gA rare old plant is the ivy green. 

^ ■ •' 

Whole ages have fled, and their \^>rks decayed 
And nations rthvo scattered been ; • 

But the #tout old ivy shad never fade * 

From its hale and heasty •green. 

Tiie bra’ve old plant in its lonely days.. ’. 

• Shall fatten upon the past; 

For the stateliest building radii-can raise 
> Isflie ivy's food at last. 


TWO WOMEN. 


* 

4 A • 
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I^ATKANIEI. 1»ARKEK*WI1.US. 

Shadows lay along Biwadway, 


VtVHE shadows lay along Biwadwi 
>T was near tiie twilight-tide, 
“And'si^wly there a lady fair- 
", Was walking in her pride. * . 
Alone waited she; but viewlessly, 

.* Walked spirits at Jier side. , 


Peao% charmed the street bcndbth hfsr*feet, 
And honor charmed the •hr , 

Ami all astir looked kind on her r 
And called her good as fair*— 

For all God.ever gave Co her • 

Site kept with chary care. , 

• . . 

She kept with care her beautScs*rare # 
« Frgm lyvers warm and true, 

For-hcr heart was eoJ#W all buSgWd 
And the rich came not io woo, — 

• But honored well are cfiarms to%^U 

If priests the selling do. _ 

• * 

Now walking there was one more fair, — 

A slight girl, lily pale; 

, Ami stye had unseen company 
To make, tie spirit quail,— * 

* ’Twist Want and Scorn she walked forlorn 
And Milling could avail., . * 

' * * 

No mercy now can clear her brpw - • '» 

For this wor®B peace to pray; * 

For, as love’s wjld prayer dissolved in air, ’ 
Iler,woman’s*heart gave way! • 

But the sin forgiven by Christ iu heaven * 
By man is cursed alwayl 


MAN’S INGRATITUDE/ * 

FBOM *' AS TplT I.IKsflT.” . 

* • \ ■ • 

• ^jrwLOWl blow, th$u winter wind, 

.• • Thou art not so unkind * 

As rnal’s ingratitude; * 

Thy tooth is not^to keen, 

TiccaiAc thou art not seen, . 

Although thy breath be ru'd* 

Heigh-ho! sing, heigh-ho.! unto the' green holly: • 

Most friendship is.feigniag, most loving mye folly ; . 

% Tlujn heigh-ho the holly! ^ 

This life fe most jolly. 

m * * 

w * 9 

Freeze, freeze, thou hitler sky, ' * 

Thou dost not bite so ldgll. 

* ‘ ' %s benefits fofgot: 

Thouglethou the waters warp, • 

Thy sting is not so sharil * 

As friend nonembtiran not. 

Heigh-ho) sing, heigh-ho 'utito.the green holly-: 

Most friendship i# feigning, most loving mere folljJ^ 

Then, hdigh-ho the holly !.. *' t 

' This life is most jolly. > F 

W rr.i iiu *Rn x gBmmpL 











PdSmCAl BELE0TI0N8. 




EXTRACT' FROM LUCILE. - 

'■ * - e 

i OWKlJ MK1UHHTH. , • 

r E mAylivc without poetry, music an^ art; 

Wfij (jirny live without conscience and live without 
heart, * ’ . *• 

may live withaut’frioeds; wo may Urc without books : 
i ciViJl*od man cannot live without cooks. , 

. m ■ • 

* • * 
may live wfcbout bcmkl,—wltat is knowledge hut 

grieving? . ' „ \ 

; may live wilhywt hope, -what is, iio^e but deceiving ? 
may live wittrajjt love,—whattis-jfassion but pining ? _ 
t where is tjjc man that*can live without dining ? 


THE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER. , w 


1 *\ 
. i' 



. THOMAS MOOUK. 

YjVR Uif last rose of summer 
Left blooming atone; 

All her lovely companions 
* Are faded- and gone s 
No flower of lier kindred # 

No rose i)u4.1s nigli, • 

To reflect bark lier blMHjies 
Or give sigh for sigh. 

» 

• 

^’11 not leave thee, tiiou Tong om 
To pine ou tlie stein; • 

Sinqp the lively are sleeping, 
Go, sleep tl^u with ymin. 
Thus kindly T scatter 
Thy leaves o’er thy bed 
Where thy mates of the garden 
•Lies scentless and dead. 


When trUe hoarln lie withered. 
And fon^oneg’are flown, 
Oht who would inhabit 
Thia bleak alone? . 


, JOHN aopFBKT BASIC. 

' 1*1 

*♦' A8KED of Echo, t’ other day, 
jJL, (Whose words are few and often funny,^ 
What to a novice site could shy * 

Of courtships love, and matrimony, 

Qutgl^ Ecka,'plainly, — ‘ ‘ Matter-o’-mpney! ’ 
‘ . •. 

Whom should I marry? — should ty be 
■ A dashing damsel, gay and pert,- . , , 

A pattern of Inconstancy j * . , 

Or selfish, mercenary flirt ? • ‘ * ,, * 

Quoth Echo, sljarply, -- “ Nary flirt,! ” 

* •' 

What if, aweary of fche strife m • 

That long has lured tiic dearaieceiver, 

She promise to amend herilfe, * ' - , 

■ And Sin no more ; can I believe he»? 

Quoth Echo, very promptly Leave heri 

, . . i 

But If some maiden with a heart 
On me should venture tefbestow it, 

Prty, should I act the wiser pah 
To take tile treasure- <jr forego it ? ' 

* Qui »Ui Echo, with decision, — “ Go it 1 ” 

* 

* • * 
But wlfltt if, seemingly afraid .. 

To bind her fate in Hymen’s fetter, •* 

Bhe vow she mean* to die a maid, *- , ■* 

In answer to Ay loving letter ? 

. Qpoth E«ho, ratlter coolly, — “ ^ct herl ” * 

# . . 

* 

What, if, in spite of her disdain, » # 

I find my heart intwined about •_ 

\yith Cupid's deaf delicious chain > 

So closely that I can’t get out? 

Quoth Echo, laughingly, — “Get out! ” 

But if some tnaiS with beauty blest, •* 

As pure and fair as Heaven can make her 
Will share fnjr labor and my rest ' .' 

.Till envious' Death shall overtake her ? • • 
Quoth Echo,. (sotte voce), — ‘‘ Take her! w 
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CHANGES. 

* "* * • 

*Tiy*HOMjpht we lbve, you know, we seldpm wed- 
Jui, - t Time rules mfall. And liftf, indeed, is not 
The thing wo planned It out ere h#pe was de^i. 

And then, we woman cannot ebooks oilr lot. 

a * * • 

Much mdst i|k , borne^|yhfe!li itHs hard to bearp 
Much given away which it were tweet to kelp. 
Go^iielp j}s all! who need,‘indeed, His care* . • 

♦ Add yjpt, 1 know tlufthephcrd loves His sheep. 

* ’ * " * r • ' 

‘Mf Wttle bgy logins to babble now* 

Upon my knee his earliest infant prayer. *• . » 

He has his fathers’s dhger eyes, I know ; • * 

And, ^iey*say»too, his mothers sunjiydjair 

But wlftn he sleeps and smiles upon my knee, 

* And 1 can feci his ligfit breath comwaud go, 

I think of one (Heaven help and pity me 1) 

* Who loved me, an(J whom I loved, long ago; , • 

Who might havabern . . .all, wlmt 1 dare not tbink! 

We all are changed. God Judges for us best. • • 

Godjielp usjlo our dut.J', and not. shrink, 

And triij^in Heaven humbly for the rest. 

But blame us wotgpn not, if some appear v 

Too cold at times ; and some to gay and light. 

.Some griefs gnaw deep. Some woes are. hard to bear. 
Who knows the past, ? and who can judge us right? 


SHE PHANTOM OF DELHSHT 



STUB 1 BULWJER I.YITOn. 


• Ah,“were wo judged By wliat we might have lieen, * 

, Add not b£jvlia* wo am --too a^t to fall I ^ 

My little civild-*lie sleeps and smiles between 
,; These .thoughts "and nge. In heaven we shall know all I 



_ Will JAM WOHllSWOliTH. 

• S' « 

» • '* . 

CjPTlE was a phantom of delight * ' 
Jl3 When first she gleamed upnnatny sight 
A lovely apparition, sent * 

To'be a mohient’s ornament: 

Jier ey^s as stars of twilight fair; , 

Lily- Twilight's, top, her dusky hair; . • 

But all things else about her deawn ’. 
From May-time and the cheefftft .dhWn 
A dancjug shape, an imago gay, 

To hauut, terotartle, and Waylay. 

• m 

« 

- * , , . * 

] saw her upon nearer view, 

A spirit, yet ii woman too 1 » * 

'lif'r household motions Hglft and and free, 
And steps virgin liberty ; '% . 

A countenance hi w^iich did meet 
Sweet, records, promises as sweet; 

A creature not too bright or good 
*Por human nature's daily food; '. 1 

For transient sorrow)!, simple wiles, 

Praise: blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles. 


And now I^ee with ayes serene 
The.‘very pulse of the machine ?• 

A being breathing thoughtfui brekth^ 

A trgvele^ between life, and deatk| *. 
The reason firm, the t^sigperate will, 
Endurance 1 , forsight, stmigtli^tnd Bkill j 
A perfect woman, ftobly planned,' “ 

To warn, to comfort, wnd command; 
And yet a spirit still, apl bright 
I^ith something of angelic light, - 


















POETICAL ^LECTIONS 


THE CkARGE OF f kE .LIGHT BRIGADE AT 
'• . *BALAKLAVA.' 


Fished nil their aAbjes bam, 
Ftaslwd aii at Mice 4u air, • ■ 
Sabring the gunners there. 
Charging an arjny,'white 
All tjte worRl •wj.oudrt'ed. * 
Plunged in thehnttesT sirfokc, 
Wfyh many a desperate stroke 
THh^ Hnssiaialine they brolft, 
Thjpn they rode back—bdt nob 
Not the Si* Hundred.# 


AI.KliKf) TKNSYHON. 

• . • 

'TTf'ALF a league, half a league, 
-^AA, Half a league onward, 
A114n the. valley of Death, • 

Hod#the Six Hundiyd. 

Into the valley of Death * 

* Rod# the, 8i\ Hundred; 

For up dame an order .which 
Some (mo had blundered# « 
‘‘Forward; tliALigld Brigade! 
'Take'the guns!” Nolan said,. 
Into the’valley*f Death, - 

Itode the Six Hundred. 

• 

“Forward, the Light Brigade' ” 
No man was there diStnayrd. . 
Not though tjie soldiers kin;w 
' Sotne one had blundered. 

Theirs not to make reply, * 
Theirs not t,, reasoi^wliy, • 

Theirs but to do and die; . 
Into the valley of Death, 

Rode the Six Hundred. 

*• * 

'Cannon to'right of them, 

Cannon to left.of them, • 
Cahnon^i front of them, . ^ 

Volleyed and thjmdered. 
’Stormed at jrith shot, and shell? 
Boldly they rode" ami well ; 

Into the jaws of Death. 

Into the mouth oyTell*, 

Rode tb-. Six Hundred. 


Cannon to right of them, 
Camfon to'left of themi, . 
Cannon behind them, * . 

,V0lJ#vt^i and*thundered. 
Stormed at witll shot,and shell, 
While horse and hero fell, ’ * 
Those tlus^ hajJ fought so well 
Came from the jaws of Death, 
Rank from tlm mouth of 11*11, 
All that wasdeft.of them, 

la'ft of Six Hundred. 

. • 

• 1 

When can tliliir glory fade? 

O! the wild charge they made! 

All the world wondered. 
Honor the charge they made! 
Honor the Light Brigade 
Noble Six ►Hundred. 


SOLDIER’S DREAM. 



TUOHAS ( AMCHKU.. 


Q FR bugles sang truce—for the night cloud had lowered; 

And the sentinel flarsaet their watcl* in the sky; 
And thousands had sunk on the ground.oAsrpowcred, 

The weary to sleep, the wounded to dto. * * , , * 
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J’OBTIOAfc siUECmONS. 


► Wkgn refltittng that night on my pallet of straw, * . 
%j the wplf-scaripg faggot that^qgrdod thesWin, 

* At the dead of the night a sweet vision I *%w. 

And thrlce*ere the morning#dreamt it flTgaip. 

' Rethought from the battle field’s dreadful array/ * 

* ' * Far,"far I had roamed on a desolate track j ■ 1 

’Twas autumn—and,suiishme arosq on the way, . _ 

To the home of my fathers, that welcomed back. ’ 

\ I flew to the pleasant field traversed'So oft ’ 

, diming march wlien my bosom - was youngs 

I beard my own mountain goats bleating aloft, *, • • 

' And krujw the sweet strain the corn-reapers swg., 

• 

, Then pledged we the wine-cup, and fondly I swore 

. < From my home and my weeping friends never to part; 

% little ones kif&ed me a thousand times o’er, ■ 

• And my wife sobbed alqud in her fulnqgs of heart. 

' • . 

* * 

“ &ay,*stay with u#—rest, thou art weary and worn;” • 
. *id fain was their war-broken soldier.to stay,- 
Hut sorrow retimed with the dawning of morn, 

Anil the voice in my dreaming melted away.. 


■ LOCHINVAR. 


* u 

*. I 



# ^ * 

• He stayed not for brake and he stopped ndt^or stone . 

He s^pgm the Esk River where ford there was none j •* 

But ye he alighted at NOtherby gale, * * 

The Wide had consented, the gallant came late. 

For a laggard in love and a dastard In w*ar , 

Was toswed the fair Ellen oi brave Locliinvar. * ; 

, . • 

. , ■ • . . *• 

So boldly he entered tire NetherJ.iv ball, * 4 

„ Among brjjlesmen and kinsmen, aqd brothers and all; 
Thers spoke the«bride’s father, his hand on Jjis sword, < 
(For the poor craven bridngproorh sflld never a w&rd), 

\0, come yedntioaee here or come ye in war, 

Oj to daqceht Mr-bridal,Toung Lord Ldfclnvar?” 

» • i 

“ I long w'ooed your daughter, my suit was dertleg; 

. Ljve swells like thc*8olway, but ebbs like its tide - 
And now 1 am eo^ie, with this lost love oAmino . 

To lead bnt one measure, drjnk one cup of wine. * 
There %ro maldcnsln Scotland, moce lovely by far, 4 ‘ 

. That would gladly^xi bride to the young Lochia varj” 

The bridle kissed the goblet, the knight^t d)l« it up; ** 

fie quaffed off the wine, and hedhrew down.'the clip, , - 
She looked dot'll to blush, and she Iboked ujf’to sigh, ( 
. Witii a ferSilo on her lips and a tear in bgr eye. # 

He took her soft hand ere her mother could bar,- 
' “Now tread wfc a measure 1” said*y»ung, Lochhavar. 

So sjutely Ids farm, and set lovely her face, ** 

** That, never a hall such a gal Hard did grace; . V 

While hy mother did fret andther father did fume, 

> And. the bridegroom* stood dangling his bonnet omf 
. plume, * • . 

„ And tlic bride-maidens whispered, “ ’Twero better by fat 
To have matched oyr fair cousin with young Lqphinvart" 

* One touch to her hifnd and one word in her ear, , * * 

When they reached the hall door an’d the charger stoat? 
#ear; 

at, light to the croup the fair lady he swung, 

Bo liglft to the saddle before her he sprang. 

0 ‘Bhe is won! we art gone, over bank, bush, and scaur; 
They’ll have fleet steeds thut .follow - !” quoth young 
Loehitivar. ^ T 

. ’ ’ * 

There was mounting ’niong Grtefhcsof the. Netberby clan.; 
Fosters, Fenwicks, and Musgjaves, tliey rode afid, they 


. w 4 

, - l,AJOV HKKON’H, SONO, FBOM “MAItMION.” 

* • 

O H, young Hochinvar Is come out of the west; , 

Through all the wide Border his steed was the best; 
•Andsave |iis good broadsword he weapon bad u*ne- 
Ho rode all tmarmed, and lie,node all alone. 

So faithful in love, 4hd so dauntless in war, • - 
• ■ ’There never was 1 knight like young Locliinvar. 


Tliere was racing and chafing on Canonize Lee,— ■» 
But'tUe lost^ride of Netberby ne’er dhl they seq . ■ 
8 o daring in love and so dauntless Si #kx,* • 

Have ye e’er heard of gallant, like young Lochiqvar ? 

. * Sr* Walter - Boom 









POETICAL tSSLBbnoRS. 


, INVOCATION. 

'* . 

"YJ\AKELY, rarely comeat thou, 
Bplrit of Delight f * 
Wherefore hasytliou left me now 
Many a day and night ?, . ” 

•Mauy_<| weary night and day 
’Tis since tflou krt tied away. 

Ilow shall ever onejike hie » 

• Win tbe^badt again ? • 

1 With the joyous and tin' free • , 
Yh#i wilt scoff at pain. . ** 
Spirit false ! thoti hast forgot . 
Ah.hut those who need time not. 



* * FEROT BVSSHK HHJCT.15ST. 

As a lizard.with tile shade 
.Of a trembling leaf, . 

. .Thou with sorrow Art dismayed ; . 

Even tlie sighs of grief " 

\ ■ _ Reproach thee tliat thou art^not near, 
And reproach thou wilt not hear. 

, * Let me set my inofrnfjil ditty 

To a. merry measure ;— . _•* 

Thou wilt, never come fpr pity. 

Thou w ill eohje fqr plea At re 
Pity Ihen.wil) cutaway 
> Those #ruel wings, and thou wilt- stay. 

* * 0 
I love*all^fcaf thou lovest, *• 

, Hpirll of T)clight! , 

Tin* freshin miw leaves dressed,. 
.And the starry night j 
( Autumn evening, and tiiu morn . 
When the golden mists are bom. 


■ I love snow, and all the forms , 

T>f the rtWiant frost"*; se 

I love waves, and yinds,.aml storms— 

, • Every thing affiaost 
Which is nature’s, and hiay be . . . 

Untaibtqd by maids misery. 

t 

I love trattquil solitude, . . * 

And such loeitety 4 ' • 

#As Is quiet, wise, and good-: 

Bi’tween thee an;j me* 

What difference? but thou dost poaeesj- 
The’ thiftgs I seek, not Jove them-Idas. 

t * t * * 4 

*Llove Love—though he has wings, , 
And like light can flee; 

But above all other things, . * 

Spirit. I love thee— - 
Thou art love and life! Oh, cofae, • 
Make once more my heartrthy home. 


THE LADY’S YES. . ■ • 

. • 

EMXAllKTHf BAltBKTT BKQWNING. * 

** '\r > * : „ s! ” I answered yt,u last night: *L 
fX, “Kol” this morning, sir, 1 say. m 
.Colorsseen by candle-light . • 

Will not loolf tlie same by day. 

When tlie tabors played tljyir best, 

. - Lamps above, and lauglis below, 

Lew me hounded like a jest, . * ■* , 

Fit for Yen, or lit for No] _ f , • 

0 * 4 '* 

Call me false; or call me free; * 

Vow, whatever light may shins,' * ■ 

So fnttn ori-tliy face Bitall see * 

Any grief for change on roinQ. 

« . ♦ . 

Yet the sin is on us both: ^ 

Time to dance is Not, t^ woo; 

Wooer light makes fickle troth,. ■, • 

Scorn of me recoibi 9n you. 

Learn to win a lady's faith # 

* Moldy as the thing is high, 

Bravely as for life and death, 

".With a loyal gravity. . * 

* * • 

Lead her from the festive boards; ^ 

Point her to the starry skies-, * • 
Guard tier by your faithful words? , 1 
Pure from -courtship's flatteries. * 

fty your truth she shall fie true, 

Ever true, as wi^« of yor% * 

And tier Ess, once said to yon. _ „ 

BJuill be Yes for evermore, * 


III 
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THE GLOVE AND THE LIONS. 


HUMAN LIFE. 


LRtGIl HUNT. 

V^ING Francis was a hearty king, and loved a royal 

>3^, sport, 

And one day, as his lions fought, sat looking on the 
court. 

The noblps fill’d the benches, with the ladies in their 
pride, 

And ’mongsl them sat the Count de Large, with one for 
whom he sigh’d ; t 

And truly 'twas a gallant thing to see that crowning 
show, 

Valor and love, and a king above, ami' the royal beasts 
below. m 

• 

Ramp'd and roar’d the ilons, with horrid laughing 
jaws; . _ 

Thfjy i J i( > they glared, gave, blows like beuins, a wind 
wont with their paws ; * 

With wallowing might and stifled roar they roll’d on 
one another; 

Till all the pit with sand and mane was in a thunderous 
smother - * 

Tire bloody foam above the bars came whisking through* 
the air; 

Said Francis then, “Faith, gentlemen, we’re better here* 
. than there," 

De Lorge’s love o’erheurd the king—a beauteous, lively 
dame, 

With HiuU’mg lips and sharp bright eyes, which always 
seem’d the' same; 

She thought Tlie Count, my lover, is brave ns brave ran 
he; 

He surely would do wondrous things to show ids love 
• of me; 

King, ladies, lovers, all look on: the occasion is di¬ 
vine ; 

I'll drop my glove, to prove his love ; great glory will be 
mine. 

• 

She dropp'd her glove, to prov# his love, then look'd at 
hint and smiled; 

He bow’d, and in a moment leap’d among the lions 
wild; 

The leap was quick, return was quick, lie has regain’d 
his place, 

Then threw the glove, hut uot with love, right in the 
lady’s face. 

“By heaven," said Francis, “rightly done!” and he 
rose from where lie sal; • 

“ No love,” quoth he, “but vanity, sets love a task like 


ON THK 1IENIAI. (IF IMMOHTAMTV. 



SAMITKT. TAYl.OH CO1.ERID01£. 

X F dead, we cease to be; if total gloom 

Swallow up life’s brief flash for aye, we fare 
As summer-gusts, of suddeu birth and doom, 

Whose sound and motion not alone declare, 

But are the whole of being! If the breath 
Be life itself, and not its task and tent; 

If e’en ft soul like Milton’s can know death; 

O man ! thou vessel, purposeless, unmeant, 

Yet drone-hive strange of phantom purposes! 

Surplus of Nature’s dread activity, 

Which, as she gazed on some nigh-finished vase, 
Retreating slow, with meditative pause, 

She formed with restless hands unconsciously I 
Blank accident I nothing’s anomaly ! 

If rootless thus, thus substaucelrss thy state. 

Go, weigli tliv dreams, and be thy hopes, thy fears. 
The eounti r-weiglits i - - Thy laughter and thy tears 
Mean but themselves, each fittest to create 1 , 

And to repay the other! Why rejoices 
Thy heart with hollow joy for hollow good? 

Why cowl tliy'face beneath the mourner’s hood? 

Why waste thy sighs, and thyjamenting voices, 
image of image, ghost of ghostly elf. 

That such a thing as thou feel’st. warm or cold? 

Yet what and whence thy gain if thou withhold 
These costly shadows of thy shadowy self? 

Be sad I lie glad I be neither! seek or shun! 

Thou hast no reason why; thou earnrt have none; 
Thy being’s being is a contradiction. 
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POETICAL SELECTIONS. 



II. W. l.ONOVELI.OW. 


Vl/KLL mu not, in mournful numbers, 
,A, Life is but an empty liremn ! 

For the soul is dead that slumbers, 

And things are not what they seem. 



Life is real! Life iH earnest,! 

And the grave is not its goal; 
Dust thou art, to dust, returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul, 

JNofr enjoyment, and not. sorrow. 

Is our destined end or way; 
Sut to net, that each to-morrow 
.Finds us farther than to-duy. 


Art is long, and Time is fleeting. 

And our hearts, thou h stout, and brave, 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 

In the world’s broad field of battle 
In the bivouac of Lift;, 

Be not, lik< dumb, driven cattle 1 
Be a hero in the strife.! 

Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant! 

Let the dead l’ast bury its dead! 

Act,-art in the living Present! 

Heart within, and find o’erhead ! 


Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 

Let us then, be up tin a doing? 

Willi a licurt for auy fate, 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 

Learn to labor and to wait. 


THE UNIVERSAL PRAYER. ' 


A1.1SXANMSR 


VtATIIEK of all! in every age, 
i In every clime adored, 

By saint, by savage, and by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord I 


Thou great First Cause, least understood 
Who all Ti.y sense confined 
To know hut this, that thou art good, 
And that myself am blind; 


Yet gave me, in this dark estate, 
To see the good from ill; 

Aud, binding nature fast to fate. 
Left free the human will : 


Wlml conscience dictates to be done, 
Or warns me not to do, 

Ttiis, teach me more than hell to slum, 
That, more than heaven pursue. 

Wbut. blessings thy free bounty gives 
Let me not cast away; 

For (led i- paid when man receives, 

To enjoy is to obey. 

Yet not to earth’s contracted span 
Thy goodness let me bound, 

Or think thee Lord alone with man, 
When thousand worlds are round; 

Let not tills weak, unknowing hand 
Presume thy bolts to throw, 

And ileal damnation round the land 
On each I judge thy foe. 


Lives of gTeat men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And. departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the gauds of time j— 


If I am right, thy grace impart 
Still in the rifjht to stay ; 

If I am wrong, 0, teach my heart 
To And that better way l 
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Save me alike from foolish pride 
And impious discontent 
At aught thy wisdom has denied, 

Or aught thy goodness lent. 

Teach me to feel another’s woe, 

To hide the fault I ifee; 

That mercy I to others show, 

That mercy show to me. 

Mean though I am, not wholly so, 
Since quickened by thy breaili; 

O, lead rue whereso’er I go, 

Through this day’s life or death ! 

This day he bread and peace my 4 dt; 

All else beheath the sun, 

Thou know’st if best bestowed or not. 
And let thy will he done. t 

To (hoe, whose temple is all spkee, 
Whose altar, earth, sea. skies, * 
Our chorus let all Being raise 
All Nature’s incense rise! 

THE HOLLY-TREE. 



UOIIKiri -■ilTIIKV. 


O K RADER 1 hast thou ever stood to see 
The holly-tree? 

Tlie eye that contemplates it well perceives 

Its glossy leaves • 

Ordered fiy an intelligence so wise 
’ As might confound the Athicst's sophistries. 

Below, a circling fend', its leaves are seen - 
Wrinkled and keen ; 

No grazing cattle through (heir prickly round 
Can reach to wound ; 

But as they grow where nothing is to fear, 
8mo*th and unarmed the pointless leaves appear. 


T love to view these things with curious eyes, 

And moralize; 

And in this wisdom of the holly-tree 

Can emblem see * 

Wherewith iJerchance to make a pleasant rhyme— 
One which may profit in thl! after-time. 

Thus, though abroad perchance I might appear 
Harsh and austere, 

To those who on my leisure would intrude 
Reserved and rude, 

* Gentle at home amid my friends I'd be, 

Like the. high ft-(jvfs upon the holly-tree. 

And should my youth, as youth is apt, 1 know, 
Some harshness show, 

. All vain asperities I day by day 
Wonhl wear away, 

* TllHlie smooth temper of my age should be 
Like the high leaves upon the holly-tree. 

And as, when all the summer trees arc seen 
So bright and green, 

The holly-leaves a sober hue display 
Less bright than they ; 

But when I he bare and wintry woods we see, 

What (hen so cheerful as the holly-tree? 

So serious should my youth appear among 
The thoughtless throng . 

So would I seem amid the young and gay 
More grave than they, 

That in my age as cheerful 1 might be 
As the green whiter of the holly-tree. 


GOLD. 

VKOM MISS “ KU.MASSKOU.” 

y^OLl)! gold! gold! gold! 

Vx Bright, and yellow, hard mid cold, 

Molten, graven, hammered and rolled; 

Heavy to get, and light to hold ; 

Hoarded, bartered, bought, anil sold, 

Stolen, borrowed, squandered, doled: 

Spurned by the young, but hugged by the old 
To the very verge of the churchyard mold; 

Price of many a crime untold: 

Gold! gold! gold! gold! 

Good or bad a thousand-fold ! 

How widely its agencies vary,— 

To save, to ruin, to curse, to bless,— 

As even its minted coins express, 

Now stamped with the image of good Queen Bess, 
And now with a Bloody Mary. 

THOMAS ROOD. 








FOR A’ THAT AND A' THAT. 


I S there, for honest poverty 

That hangs his head, anti a’ that ? • 
Site coward slave., we pass him by; 

We dare be poor for a’ that! 

For a' that, and a’ dal, 

Our toils obscure, and a’ tluit: 

The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 

The man’s the gowd for a’ that! 



KOBHUT BURNS. 


What though on hamely fare we dine, 

Wear hoddin gray,* and a’ that? 

(tie fools their silks, and knaves their wine, 
A man’s a man for a’ that! 

For a’ that, and a' that, 

Their tinsel show, and a’ that: 

The honest man, though e’er sac ]roor, 
is king o’ men for a’ that! 

Ye see yon birkie,t caM a lord, 

Wha struts, uud stares, and a’ that. 

Though hundreds worship at his word; 
lie’s but a coof ? for a’ that. 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 

His ribbon, star, and a’ that: 

The man of independent, mind. 

He looks and laughs at a’ that.! 

A prince ean mak u belted knight, 

A marquis, duke, and a’ that; 

But an honest, man’s'aboon his might; 

Guid faith, lie mauria fn’§ that! 

For a’ that, and a’ that. 

Their dignities, and a’ that, 

The pith o’ sense, and pride o’ worth, 

Are higher rank|| titan a' that. 


Then let us pray, that come it may— 

As come it win for a’ that— 

That sense and worth, o’er a’ the earth, 
May bear the gree,5 and a’ that •• 

For a' that, and a’ that, 

It’s coinin’ yet for »' that, 

That man to man, the warld o’er, 

Shall brothers be for a’ that! 


* course woolen cloth. t A conceited fellow, 

t A fool. {Attempt, 

t So Id MS., But usually.printed ranks. tt Supremacy. 


i 

BEDOUIN SONG.' 

*'■ Bayard Tayi/ir. 

ROM the de,sert, I come to thee, 
On a stallion shod with (ire: 

And the winds are left behind 
In the speed of my desire. 

Under thy window I stand, 

And the. midnight hears my cry: 

I Jove thee, 1 love but thee, . 

With a lave that shall not die 
Till the sun grows cold, 

And the stars are old, 

And the, leaves of the Judgment 
Book unfold! 

• 

Look from thy window, and see 
My passion and my pain; 

I lie on the sands below, 

And I faint in thy disdain. 

Let the night winds touch thy brow 
Witli the beat of my burning sigh. 

And melt thee to hear the vow 
Of n love that shall not die 
Till the sun grows cold, 

And the stars are old, 

And the leaves of the .Judgment 
Book unfold. < 

My steps are nightly driven, 

By the fever in my breast, 

• To hear from thy lattice breathed 
The word that shall give me rest. 

Open the fiber of thy heart, 

And open thy chamber door, 

And my kisses shall teach thy lips 
The love that shall fade no more 
Till the sun grows cold, 

And the’ stfers are old, 

And the leaves of the Judgment 
Book unfold. 
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FARE THEE WELL. 



VTARK thee well! and if forever, 

Still forever, fare thee, mil! 

Even though unforgiving, never 
’Gainst thee shall my heart rebel. 

Would that breast were bared before thee 
Where thy head so oft has lain, 

While that placid sleep came o’er thee 
Which thou ne’er eanst know again : 
Would that breast, by thee glanced over, 
Every inmost thought could show 
Then thou wouldst ttt lust discover 
'Twas not well to spurn it so. 

Though the world for this oomrrteud thee,- 
Though it smile upon the blow, 

Even its praises must offend thee 
Founded on another’s woe. 

Though my many faults defaced me 
Could no other arm he found 
Than the one which once embraced me, 

To inflict a cureless wound 't 
Tel. oh yet, thyself deceive not; 

Love may sink by slow decay, 

But by sudden wrench, bclicvirriot 
Hearts can thus be torn uway: 

Still thine own its life retaineth ; 

Still must mine, though bleeding, beat; 
And the undying thought which paineth, 
Is—tliat we no more may meet. 

These are words of deeper sorrow 
Than the wail above the dead; 

Both shall live, but every morrow 
Wako us from a widowed bed. 

And when thou wouldst solace gather, 
When our child’s first adfcents tlow, 

Wilt thou teach her to say “ Father!” 
Though his care she must forego? 


I 



When her little iionds shall press thee, 
When her lip to thine is pressed, 

Think of him whose prayer shall bless thee 
* Think of him thy love had blessed! 
Should her lineaments resemble 
Those thou never moflfmayst see, 

Then thy heart will softl^tfemblo 
With a pulse yet true tonne. 

All my faults perchance thou knowest 
All my madness none can know , 

• All my tmnesfcvhrre’er thou guest, 

WhijjJ^^t widi thee they go. 

' EvAy feeling hath been shaken; 

' Pride, which not a world could bow, 
Bows to thee,—by thee forsaken. 

Even my soul forsakes mo now ; 

But ’tis done,- - all words are idle,— 

• « Words from me are vainer still; 

But the thoughts we cannot bridle 

Force their way without the will. 

Fare, thee well 1 thus disunited, 

Torn from every nearer tie, 

Seared in heart, and love, and blighted,— 
More than this I scarce can die. 


THE VOICELESS. 


ol.fVKlt WKNUEt.T. in ll.WKS. 

VaT'E count the broken lyres that rest 
Jl Jij Whore the sweet wailing singers slumber, 
But o'er their silent sisteris breast 
The wild bowers who will stoop to number? 

A few can touch the magic string, 

And noisy fame is proud to win them > 

Alas for those that never sing, 

But die with all their music in them 1 


Kay, grieve not for the dead alone, 

Whose song has told their hearts’ sad story ; 
Weep for the voiceless, who have known 
The cross without the crown of glory 1 
Not where Leueadiari breezes sweep 
O’er Sappho’s memory-haunted billow, 

But, where the glistening night-dews weep 
On nameless sorrow’s church-yard pillow. 

O hearts that break, and give no sign, 

Save whitening lip and fading tresses, 

Till Death pours out his cordial wine, 
Slow-dropped from misery’s crushing presses! 
If singing breath or echoing chord 
To every hidden pang were given, 

What endless melodies were poured, 

As sad as earth, as sweet as heaven t 
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A MATCH. 

ALOEJWON OUARUtH SWIlfBllKNK. 

I F love were what the rose is, 
And I were like the leaf, 

Our lives woulffgrow together, 

In sad or ima ag weather, 

Blown fields or floworfnl closes, 
Green pleasure or gray grief; 

If love were what the rose is, 

And I were like the lcpf^„ - 

If I was what the. words are, 

And love were like the tune, 
With double sound and single, 
Delight out lips would mingle, 

With kisses glad as birds are 
'That get sweet rain at noon ; 

If I were what the words are, 

And love were like the tune. 

If you were life, my darling, 

And I, your love, were death. 
We’d shine and snow together, 

Ere March made sweet the weather 
With daffodil and starling 

And hours of fruitful breath ; 

If you were life, iny darling. 

And I, your love, were death. 

If you were thrall to sorrow, 

And I were page to joy, 

We’d play for lives and seasons, 

With loving looks and treasons, 

•And tears of night and morrow, 

And laughs of maid and boy; 

If you were thrall to sorrow, 

And 1 were page to joy. 

If you were April’s Indy, 

And I were lord in May, 

We’d throw with leaves for hours. 
And draw for days with flowers, 

Till day like night were shady, 

Aud night were bright like day; 
If you were April’s lady, 

And I were lord in May. 

If you were queen of pleasure, 

Aud I were king of pain, 

VV'e’d hunt down love together. 

Pluck out his dying-feather, 

And teach his feet a measure, 

And find his mouth a rein ; 

If you were queen of pleasure, 

And I were king of pain. 


T 


TELL ME DEAREST. 

GEOROE HENRY CURTIS. 

Vt/ELL me, dearest, 

When thou liearest 
My-humble name, , 
Unknown to fame-- 

, My lot would’st share ? Thou dost not fear 
A home obscure, 

If but secure 
The voice of love alone to hear. 


Tell me, dearest, , 
When thou hearest 
Of rank aud gold, 
And titles old; 
Dost wVh to share In all their care ? 


i 


/ 




V 


ttonte.nl to know 
0/ gaudy show, 


bile love may jidver cheer thee there 


t 


Tell me, dearest, 

When thou hearest 
Of dazzling eyes, 

Where beauty lies. 

Their secret sighs, say, could’st, thou bear? 

Ab! when ’tis told, 

They soon grow cold— 
Their beauty gone- -can love be there ? • 


\ 


Tell me, dearest, 

When thou hearest 
My humble name, 
Unknown to fame— 

My lot would’st share ? Thou dost not fehr 
A hqmc obscure, 

If but secure 

The voice of love alone-to hear; 


HE THAT LOVES A ROSY CHEEK. 

.THOMAS 0ARBW. 

' • 

H E that, loves a rosy cheek. 

Or a coral lip admires, *■ 
Or from starlike eyes doth seek 
t Fuel to maintain his fires; 

As old Time makes these decay, 
fcjp his flames must waste away. 

But a smooth and steadfast mind, 
Gentle thoughts, and calm desires, 
Hearts with equal love combined, 
Kindle never-dying fires 
Where these are not, 1 despise 
* Lovely cheeks or lips or eyes. 










